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U.S.S.R.:  An  Overview  of  UJS+Soviet  Relations 


irshall  D.  Shulman1 

)lic  opinion  in  the  United  States 
ended  to  fluctuate  widely  in  its 
s  about  the  Soviet  Union,  based 

has  been  upon  simplified  and 
ized  stereotypes  about  the  nature 
jurposes  of  the  Soviet  system. 
Administration  has  both  the  op- 
nity  and  the  obligation  to  build  a 
ier  and  steadier  base  in  public 
on  for  a  realistic  and  consistent 
:>ach  to  our  relations  with  the 
;t  Union,  without  any  illusions 

the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
ved  in  this  relationship  and  with- 
ndue  expectations  about  the  time 
ffort  that  will  be  required  to  move 
by-step  toward  a  less  dangerous 
nore  constructive  relationship.  To 
op  this  kind  of  public  support,  we 
a  more  widespread  understanding 
th  the  changes  and  the  continuities 
jviet  political  life,  as  well  as  a 

perception  of  our  own  interests  in 
/ay  we  would  like  to  see  our  rela- 
hip  with  the  Soviet  Union  develop 
the  coming  years, 
ther  than  attempting  to  clarify  the 
guities  of  the  word  "detente,"  it 
d  be  more  productive  to  make  it 

that  we  start  from  a  frank  recogni- 
that  the  Soviet-American  relation- 
al this  period  in  history  is  a  com- 
ive  one,  based  upon  quite  different 
s  of  the  world  and  conflicting 
•term  aims;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
true  that  these  two  countries,  as 
bitants  of  the  same  planet,  have 
/  overlapping  interests. 
)mmon  sense  dictates  that  we 
Id,  while  advancing  our  own  inter- 
and  purposes  energetically,  seek  to 
late  the  competitive  aspects  of  the 
ionship  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war 
at  the  same  time  to  enlarge  the  area 
Doperation  where  our  interests  are 
in  conflict.  Over  the  coming  dec- 
,  to  the  extent  that  future  genera- 
;  of  Soviet  leaders  may  see  their 
interest  in  a  more  constructive  rela- 
;hip,  we  should  make  it  clear  that 
■vould  be  receptive  and  responsive 
movement  in  this  direction. 
Ithough  Soviet-American  relations 
jut  one  element  of  our  foreign  pol- 


icy, there  is  scarcely  an  aspect  of  inter- 
national life  that  is  not  affected  by  this 
relationship  and  that  would  not  be 
made  more  difficult  and  more  danger- 
ous by  a  high  level  of  Soviet-American 
tension  and  unregulated  competition. 

While  these  considerations  suggest 
that  we  should  welcome  and  seek  to 
strengthen  the  prospect  of  an  improve- 
ment in  Soviet-American  relations, 
they  also  suggest  that  substantial  prog- 
ress over  the  long  run  will  be  better 
served  by  specific  actions  on  concrete 
problems  based  upon  mutual  self- 
interest  than  by  symbolic  gestures  or 
abstract  declarations  about  detente. 
Further,  they  suggest  that,  although  the 
balance  between  competitive  and  co- 
operative interest  may — and  we  hope 
will — shift  increasingly  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  both  elements  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  relationship,  and  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent   in  dealing  with 


both  competitive  and  cooperative  aspects 
of  the  relationship  at  the  same  time. 

Although  it  lacks  the  headline  appeal 
of  simplistic  slogans,  this  measured, 
balanced,  and  realistic  approach  can 
help  to  avoid  the  swings  of  public  sen- 
timent between  too  high  expectations 
and  disillusioned  hostility.  With  public 
support  and  understanding  of  this  ap- 
proach, we  can  sustain  a  steadier  and 
more  consistent  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  through  the  inevitable  ups 
and  downs  caused  by  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  international  scene. 

Current  Issues 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT).  The  most  urgent  foreign  pol- 
icy issue  arising  out  of  the  Soviet- 
American  relationship  stems  from  the 
fact  that,  as  a  result  of  modern  military 


Marshall  D.  Shulman  was  born  April  8, 
1916,  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1937.  After  pursuing  graduate  studies  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Harvard,  he 
received  an  MA.  degree  in  1948  from  Col- 
umbia University  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
1959,  also  from  Columbia. 

In  January  1977  Mr.  Shulman  was  ap- 
pointed Special  Consultant  to  the  Secretary 
on  Soviet  Affairs;  the  following  September 
he  was  sworn  in  as  Special  Adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  Soviet  Affairs  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee  for 
U.S. -Soviet  Affairs.  Mr.  Shulman  is  on 
leave  from  his  position  as  Adlai  E.  Stever- 
son  Professor  of  International  Relations  at 
Columbia  University  where  he  was  also  Di- 
rector of  the  Russian  Institute.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on 
international  politics,  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
and  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

Among  his  other  activities,  Mr.  Shulman 
has  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (1950-53),  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  was  on  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  East-West  Trade  of  the  Department 


of  Commerce.  He  has  been  on  the  faculties 
of  Harvard  (1954-62)  and  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  Uni-  ■ 
versity  (1961-68).  Mr.  Shulman  also  has 
been  a  director  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  (London).  □ 
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ology,  each  country  has  the  abil- 
destroy  the  other  as  a  functioning 
:y.  How  we  should  react  to  this 
)me  fact  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
luing  debate  in  this  country  and  is 
et  clearly  resolved  in  the  public 

r  fundamental  premise  is  that  we 
provide  adequately  for  the  secu- 
f  our  country  and  of  our  allies  and 
e  preservation  of  the  values  of  our 
ty.  Some  argue  that  we  can  best 
:t  the  security  of  our  country  by 
ng  for  as  much  military  superior- 
» "possible  over  the  Soviet  Union 
ather  possible  adversaries.  The 
iquence  of  this  course,  however, 
encourage  the  other  side  to  do  the 
,  with  the  net  effect  of  a  continu- 
novement  toward  larger,  more 
lex,  and  less  stable  weapons  sys- 


tems on  both  sides;  a  steady  decrease  in 
our  security;  and  a  mounting  strain 
upon  our  society. 

Between  this  approach  and  the  other 
extreme  of  inadequate  concern  for  the 
importance  of  a  military  equilibrium, 
there  is  a  third  course  which  has  been 
the  declared  policy  of  this  government 
in  recent  years  and  whose  purpose  has 
been  to  seek  to  stabilize  the  strategic 
military  competition  at  moderate  levels 
by  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

We  are  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  this  country  must  be  strong  so  that 
no  adversary  could  ever  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  believe  that  it  could  attack 
either  this  country  or  our  allies  without 
disastrous  consequences  for  itself.  Al- 
though the  United  States  can,  if  neces- 
sary, keep  pace  with  whatever  level  of 


PROFILE  * 

ography 

;a:   8,649,490  sq.   mi.   (about  2Vi   times 

the  size  of  U.S.). 

pital:  Moscow  (pop.  7.8  million). 

her  Cities:  Leningrad  (4.4  million),  Kiev 

(2.1  million),  Tashkent  (1.7  million). 


ople 

pulation:  258.9  million  (July  1977). 
inual  Growth  Rate:  Less  than  1%  (1975). 
:nsity:  84  per  sq.  mi.  (European  part),  4 
per  sq.  mi.  (Eastern  Siberia  and  Soviet 
Far  East). 

hnic  Groups:  53%  Russian,  17%  Ukrain- 
ian, 4%  Uzbek,  4%  Byelorussian  (1970). 
:ligions:  70%  atheist;   18%  Russian  Or- 
thodox; 9%  Moslem;  3%  Jewish,  Protes- 
tant,    Georgian     Orthodox,      Roman 
Catholic,  Armenian  Gregorian, 
inguages:  Russian  (official),  76%  Slavic, 
11%  Altaic,   8%   other  Indo-European, 
3%  Uralian,  2%  Caucasian, 
teracy:  98.5%  (between  9-49  yrs.  of  age), 
fe  Expectancy:  70  yrs.  (1974). 


overnment 

fficial  Name:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

>-pe:  Federal  Union  (est.  Dec.  30,  1922). 

ate  of  Constitution:  1977. 

ranches:  Executive — U.S.S.R.  Council  of 
Ministers.  Legislative — bicameral 
U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  (767-member 
Council  of  the  Union,  750-member 
Council  of  Nationalities).  Judicial — 
Supreme  Court  of  U.S.S.R. 

Dlitical  Party:  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  (CPSU). 

uffrage:  Universal  over  18;  direct,  equal. 


Administrative  Subdivisions:  15  Union  Re- 
publics, 20  autonomous  republics,  6 
krays,  120  oblasts,  8  autonomous  ob- 
lasts. 

Economy 

GNP:  $937  billion  (1976  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  3.7%  (average 
1971-75). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $3,591  (1976  est.). 

Per  Capita  Growth  Rate:  2.8%  (1976). 

Agriculture:  Land — 27%;  labor — 23%; 
products — wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  linseed,  sunflower 
seed,  cotton  and  flax,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep. 

Industry:  Labor— 38%  (1976);  products- 
mining,  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metal- 
lurgy, fuels  and  power,  building  mate- 
rials, chemicals,  machine  building. 

Natural  Resources:  Fossil  fuels,  water- 
power,  timber,  manganese,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  mercury,  potash,  phosphate. 

Trade:  Exports— $37.2  billion  (1976):  fossil 
fuels,  raw  materials,  machinery  and 
equipment,  semifinished  products. 
Imports— $38. 1  billion  (1976):  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  foodstuffs,  raw  mate- 
rials. Partners — G.D.R.,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
F.R.G.,  Cuba,  U.S.,  Japan,  Finland, 
Yugoslavia,  Italy,  France,  Romania. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  1  ruble  = 
US  $1.38026  (August  1977). 


*Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's 
January  1978  edition  of  the  Background 
Notes  on  the  U.S.S.R.  Copies  of  the  com- 
plete Note  may  be  purchased  for  500  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed 
when  ordering  100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to 
the  same  address). 


military  competition  is  required,  it 
clearly  is  in  our  security  interest  that 
the  military  competition  be  as  stable 
and  reduced  to  as  low  a  level  as  can  be 
achieved  through  negotiations.  This  is 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in 
SALT  since  it  began  in  November 
1969. 

The  Treaty  on  Limiting  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and  the 
Interim  Agreement  on  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms  of  May  1972 
have  clearly  been  useful,  but  both  sides 
have,  nevertheless,  continued  to  build 
up  their  strategic  weapons  arsenals— 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively — in 
ways  that  were  not  limited  by  the  treaty 
or  the  Interim  Agreement." 

One  reason  why  SALT  has  not  been 
more  effective  so  far  is  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  weapons  systems  and  the 
geographical  situations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  made 
it  difficult  to  measure  with  any  preci- 
sion what  strategic  equality  means. 
Each  side  is  stronger  in  some  aspects  of 
the  military  competition,  and  each  side 
has  been  driven  by  concern  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other  might  be,  or 
might  appear  to  be,  more  effective  than 
its  own.  We  have  also  been  experienc- 
ing a  period  of  extraordinary  techno- 
logical innovation  in  weapons  which 
has  made  the  calculations  involved 
in  SALT  negotiations  incredibly  com- 
plex. 

And  yet,  despite  the  complexity  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  SALT,  the 
basic  policy  questions  involved  come 
down  to  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
judgment  on  which  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  an  informed  public  can 
base  their  decisions. 

In  the  present  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  stabilize  the  military  competition,  to 
begin  a  downward  turn  to  more  sensi- 
ble levels,  and  to  slow  down  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  less  stable  military 
technologies.  If  these  negotiations  suc- 
ceed, both  countries  will  be  more  se- 
cure, and  the  world  will  be  safer. 

During  the  visit  of  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  to  Washington  in 
September,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  breaking  through  issues  that 
had  been  deadlocked  for  a  long  time. 

Although  the  Interim  Agreement 
formally  expired  on  October  3,  each 
side  has  stated  that  it 'will  not  take  any 
actions  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  agreement  while  the  present 
negotiations  are  proceeding.3  In  these 
negotiations,  the  basic  agreed  elements 
would  be  incorporated  in  a  new  treaty 
which  would  run  until  1985.  Other 
elements  which  are  of  concern  to  one 
side  or  the  other  but  on  which  full 
agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached 
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would  be  held  in  place  by  a  protocol  to 
the  treaty,  whose  function  would  be  to 
give  us  3  years  in  which  to  continue  ef- 
forts to  find  mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tions to  these  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  anticipated  that  agreement 
will  be  reached  on  the  principles  to 
govern  the  next  round  of  negotiations, 
the  main  thrust  of  which  will  be  to 
work  for  more  substantial  reductions 
than  are  immediately  possible  while 
preserving  the  strategic  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Progress  in  SALT  would  represent 
not  only  a  significant  improvement  in 
the  most  important  single  aspect  of 
Soviet-American  relations  but  an  ad- 
vance in  the  most  fundamental  issue  af- 
fecting international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Although  SALT  must  stand  on  its 
own,  based  upon  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  can  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  other  arms  control  problems 
and  for  an  improvement  in  other  as- 
pects of  Soviet- American  relations. 

Other  Arms  Limitation  Aspects.  A 

brief  summary  of  the  present  status  of  a 
number  of  other  arms  limitation  negoti- 
ations in  process  is  in  order,  since  they 
are  more  extensive  than  may  be  gener- 
ally appreciated. 

•  Indian  Ocean — the  second  round 
of  bilateral  U.S. -Soviet  talks  on  this 
subject,  held  in  Washington  in  late 
September,  was  encouraging.  We  are 
seeking  Soviet  agreement  to  stabilize 
the  military  situation  in  that  region  as  a 
first  step  and  to  prevent  an  arms  com- 
petition from  developing  between  the 
two  countries. The  third  round  con- 
vened in  December  in  Bern. 

•  Comprehensive  test  ban — in  these 
negotiations,  which  also  include  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  has  been  some 
progress  in  moving  from  the  present 
partial  test  ban  toward  one  that  would 
include  all  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions. Although  an  agreement  seems  to 
be  emerging  that  a  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests  would  be  desirable 
now — whether  or  not  other  nuclear  na- 
tions are  prepared  to  join  in  the 
agreement—differences  remain  on  sev- 
eral questions,  including  whether 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  should  also 
be  banned.  We  feel  that  such  a  total 
ban  is  necessary  and  are  continuing  to 
negotiate  on  this  question  at  Geneva. 

•  Mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions (MBFR)  in  central  Europe — at 
Vienna  arduous  negotiations  involving 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  some  of  their  respective  allies  have 
been  seeking  an  equitable  solution  to 
this  source  of  danger  and  tension. 
There  has  not  yet  emerged  any  com- 
mon ground  between  the  Western  in- 


sistence that  reductions  should  move 
toward  equal  levels  and  the  Soviet  in- 
sistence that  the  present  balance  of 
forces  should  be  preserved  by  equal 
percentage  reductions.  We  are  continu- 
ing these  negotiations  in  the  conviction 
that  a  solution  to  this  problem  could 
contribute  substantially  to  European 
security  and  a  climate  of  justified  con- 
fidence. 

•  Chemical  weapons — these  negotia- 
tions are  moving  forward  reasonably 
well.  The  Soviet  and  American  delega- 
tions are  working  on  technical  details 
and  problems  of  definition  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  by  spring  to 
make  a  joint  submission  of  guidelines 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva. 

•  Antisatellite  arms  control — since 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  rely  heavily  upon  satellite  re- 
connaissance to  monitor  compliance 
with  SALT  and  other  agreements,  as 
well  as  for  early-warning  systems,  it  is 
obviously  a  matter  of  concern  that 
agreement  should  be  reached  to  prevent 
either  side  from  developing  the  capabil- 
ity of  destroying  satellites.  There  have 
been  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  experimenting  with  such 
capabilities,  and,  if  these  were  to  con- 
tinue, the  United  States  would  clearly 
draw  on  its  strong  technological  base  to 
develop  capabilities  at  least  as  strong 
as  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
continuing  our  own  research  and  de- 
velopment work  in  this  area  should  it 
be  necessary  swiftly  to  develop  such 
capabilities;  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
preparing  proposals  which  we  hope 
will  head  off  this  potentially  destabiliz- 
ing development. 

•  Radiological  weapons — negotia- 
tions are  proceeding  on  this  subject  at 
Geneva  with  some  prospect  of  reaching 
agreement  in  a  few  months. 

•  Advance  notification  of  missile 
launches — this  subject  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
negotiations  and  is  now  under  negotia- 
tion at  Geneva.  The  Soviet  position  has 
been  that  necessary  safeguards  are  al- 
ready provided  in  two  previous 
agreements— one  on  the  Prevention  of 
Incidents  on  and  Over  the  High  Seas  of 
May  1972  and  the  other  on  Measures 
To  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nu- 
clear War  of  September  1971 — which 
oblige  either  side  to  notify  the  other  if 
a  test  or  accidental  launch  might  be 
subject  to  misinterpretation.4  We  be- 
lieve that  a  more  far-reaching  obliga- 
tion on  both  parties  is  required  if  a 
genuine  contribution  to  mutual  confi- 
dence is  to  be  achieved. 

•  Limitations  on  conventional  arms 
transfers — only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  dealing  with  this  dangerous 
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problem,  which  is  made  more  diffici 
because  it  involves  conflicting  politic 
interests  in  specific  areas  and  touch 
on  important  interests  of  our  allie 
Since  the  United  States  is  the  princir. 
source  of  conventional  arms  sales  a 
transfers,  it  has  felt  the  obligation 
initiate  proposals  on  this  subject,  t 
substantial  negotiations  have  not  ) 
resulted. 

•  Nonproliferation  of  nucle 
weapons — this  is  a  subject  on  whi 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uni 
should  have,  and  do  have,  strong  par 
lei  interests  and  on  which  a  fair  degi 
of  cooperation  has  been  achieved. 
June  the  two  sides  agreed  to  subsui 
their  joint  efforts  on  nonproliferati 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Lond 
Suppliers  Group  since  the  cooperati 
of  other  nuclear  suppliers  is  obviou 
essential. 

The  key  to  any  effort  to  halt  prolif 
ation  is  to  increase  our  knowledge 
the  relationship  between  the  fuel  cy 
in  peaceful  applications  and  the  p 
duction   of  nuclear   materials  9 
which  weapons  can  be  produced, 
must  not  only  know  this  subject  wi 
we  must  insure  that  other  nations 
also  aware  of  these  risks  and  bene 
of  nuclear  energy.   The  Internatio 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  in  which 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un 
have  generally  worked,  well  togetl 
has  played  a  valuable  role  in  this 
fort.  Constructive  participation  by 
Soviet  Union  in  the  International  I 
clear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  Organiz 
Conference,  held  October   19-21 
Washington,  has  been  a  further  indi 
tion  of  the  high  level  of  cooperation 
tween     our     two     governments 
nonproliferation. 

•  Theater  nuclear  weapons — So 
weapons  which  are  targeted  on  Eur 
are  at  present  largely  unconstrained 
any  international  agreement.  So' 
development  of  increasingly  mod 
systems,  such  as  the  SS-20 — a  mob 
intermediate  range  ballistic  mis 
with  multiple  independently  targets 
warheads — and  the  Backfire  boml 
are  causing  our  allies  increasing  c 
cern.  We  are  at  this  point  uns 
whether  negotiations  on  these  syste 
which  fall  into  the  "gray  areas" 
tween  SALT  and  MBFR,  are  feasi 
The  problem  is  an  increasingly  im] 
tant  one,  however,  and  one  to  wl 
we  will  be  giving  much  thought. 

A  summary  judgment  of  these  va 
arms  limitation  efforts  would  sug 
that  a  wide  number  of  significant  p 
lems  are  being  addressed,  some 
reasonable  prospects  of  effective 
suits,  some  less  so.  In  our  judgm 
these  efforts  are  more  likely  to  be 
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i  the  extent  that  they  seek  specific 
:oncrete  steps  rather  than  general 
rations.  In  our  view,  propagandis- 
clarations  of  intent,  although  they 
have  a  specious  public  appeal,  do 
antribute  substantially  to  the  solu- 
af  concrete  problems  in  reducing 
anger  of  either  conventional  or 
ar  war. 

eas  of  Political  Competition. 
the  Quadripartite  Agreement  of 
on  Berlin,  the  most  crucial  area 
tential  confrontation  between  the 
d  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
al  Europe — has  been  relatively 
e.  By  comparison  with  earlier 
is,  it  is  an  important  step  forward 
Europe  is  now  in  the  category  of 
aphical  areas  where  the  risk  of 
ontation  has  been  substantially  re- 
i.  Although  Europe — East  and 
— continues  to  be  a  vital  area  of 
cal  competition  because  of  its  sig- 
nt  industrial  resources,  the  con- 
of  that  competition  can  be  made 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
I  if  more  substantial  progress  is 
ved  in  the  negotiations  at  Vienna 
e  reduction  of  military  forces  in 
•ea. 

contrast  the  Middle  East  still 
a  substantial  risk  of  hostilities 
1  could  involve  the  Soviet  Union 
he  United  States.  For  30  years, 
gh  four  Arab-Israeli  conflicts, 
t  and  American  interests  have  in- 
:ted  in  the  Middle  East.  While 
t  influence  in  the  area  has  had  its 
md  downs,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
is  of  considerable  importance  to 


the  Soviet  Union  and  that  a  construc- 
tive rather  than  an  obstructive  role  by 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  an  impor- 
tant element  in  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  another  Middle  Eastern  war. 

In  the  current  situation,  we  have 
been  able  to  work  both  with  Israel  and 
the  Arab  parties  in  starting  the  process 
toward  a  settlement,  but  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  and  durable  solution 
requires  direct  negotiations  between 
the  parties.  This  can  best  be  achieved, 
we  believe,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Geneva  conference,  with  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  its  two  co- 
chairmen — the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  should  be  made  clear  beyond  any 
doubt  that  it  was  this  objective  that  was 
the  sole  motivation  in  our  joining  with 
the  Soviets  in  issuing  a  statement  on 
the  Middle  East  on  October  1  during 
the  presence  of  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  New  York.5  It  would  be  an 
error  to  believe  that  the  statement  was 
inspired  by  any  desire  to  use  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  a  vehicle  for  improving 
U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

In  Africa  it  must  be  said  that  Soviet 
actions  over  the  past  2  years  have 
shown  a  lack  of  restraint.  In  Angola 
and  also  in  the  war  between  Ethiopia 
and  Somalia,  we  feel  that  Soviet 
policies — especially  arms  supply — 
contributed  to  local  conflicts  in  a  way 
that  seriously  destabilized  the  region. 

In  other  African  areas  of  potential 
conflict — Rhodesia  and  Namibia — 
there  have  been  set  in  motion  initia- 
tives which  could  lead  to  a  settlement 


enjoying  wide  African  support.  It  has 
been  our  purpose  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  to  adopt  a  constructive  at- 
titude toward  these  initiatives  and  to 
avoid  any  further  East-West  polariza- 
tion of  Africa.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  support  the  es- 
sential role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
working  toward  settlement  in  these 
areas. 

In  a  summary  assessment  of  this 
brief  review  of  the  global  aspect  of 
Soviet-American  relations,  it  can  be 
said  that  although  realism  compels  us 
to  accept  the  political  competition  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  in  various  areas  of  the  world  as  a 
fact  of  international  life,  there  has  been 
some  modest  progress  in  moving  to- 
ward a  codification  of  the  restraint  that 
can  be  expected  in  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree in  the  different  areas.  This  is 
motivated  not  by  altruism  but  by  self- 
interest  on  both  sides,  since  it  is  pain- 
fully evident  that  an  unregulated  com- 
petition can  dangerously  exacerbate  the 
many  local  sources  of  conflict  which 
have  arisen  and  will  arise,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  local  conflicts  spiraling  out 
of  control  is  always  present. 

Economic  Relations.  The  develop- 
ment of  economic  relations  is  clearly 
an  important  component  of  the  total  re- 
lationship between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  recent  years, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  expanding  its  importa- 
tion of  agricultural  products,  consumer 
goods,  manufactured  goods,  and  ad- 
vanced technology.  It  would  also  like 
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S.  AMBASSADOR 
)  THE  U.S.S.R. 

lalcolm  Toon,  a  career  Foreign  Service 
icer,  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  on 
y  4,  1916.  He  holds  an  A.B.  degree  from 
rts  College  (1937)  and  an  M.  A.  from  the 
tcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
38).  Upon  graduating  from  the  Fletcher 
lool,  he  became  a  research  assistant  for 
National  Planning  Board.  He  served  in 
U.S.  Navy  (1942-46)  as  a  PT-boat 
nmander,  principally  in  the  South 
:ific,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lt.  Com- 
nder.  He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 
Embassador  Toon  joined  the  Foreign 
vice  in  1946  and  was  assigned  to  War- 
i  where  he  served  as  an  administrative 
icer  (1946-49);  he  then  served  as  Politi- 
Officer  in  Budapest  (1949-50).  During 
academic  year  1950-51,  he  attended 
idlebury  College  and  Harvard  University 
:re  he  took  Russian  area  and  language 
ning.  He  was  then  assigned  to  Moscow 
ere  he  served  as  a  consular  and  political 


officer  (1951-52).  After  spending  a  year  in 
Rome,  he  became  Political  Officer  and 
Chief  of  Consular  Affairs  in  Berlin. 

In   1956  he  was  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  during  that  tour  was  a 


delegate  to  various  international  confer- 
ences, including  the  U.S. -U.S.S.R.  cultural 
exchange  negotiations,  the  1958  nuclear  test 
ban  conference  in  Geneva,  the  1959  Geneva 
foreign  ministers'  conference  on  Berlin,  and 
the  10-nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
1959.  He  served  in  the  Department  as  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  East-West  Exchanges 
Staff  (1956-60)  and  then  as  First  Secretary 
at  the  Embassy  in  London  until  1963.  He 
was  then  assigned  to  Moscow  where  he  was 
Counselor  for  Political  Affairs. 

From  1965  to  1968  Ambassador  Toon 
was  Director  of  the  Office  of  Soviet  Affairs 
in  the  Department  and  in  1968-69  was  Act- 
ing Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Czechoslovakia  in  1969,  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  in  1971,  and  Ambassador  to  Is- 
rael in  1975;  he  was  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  December  1976. 

Ambassador  Toon  received  the  Depart- 
ment's Superior  Honor  Award  in  1965  and 
was  appointed  a  Career  Minister  in  1973.D 
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to  expand  its  export  of  manufactured 
goods  as  well  as  raw  materials  to  West- 
ern markets.  The  development  of  this 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  other 
advanced  industrial  nations  can  be  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  Soviet  policy  to- 
ward the  world. 

There  are  also  areas  in  which  Soviet 
and  U.S.  economic  policies  are  af- 
fected by  and  have  a  critical  impact  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Foremost  among 
these  are  international  grain  trade  and 
energy  problems.  The  cooperation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  orderly  alloca- 
tion and  handling  of  food  reserves,  as 
well  as  the  supply  and  availability  of 
oil,  will  be  increasingly  important. 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
balance  of  political  risks  and  benefits 
to  the  United  States  that  need  to  be 
weighed  in  determining  a  national  pol- 
icy on  the  expansion  of  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Clearly  a 
period  of  national  discussion  and  con- 
sultations with  the  Congress  lie  before 
us  as  we  seek  to  clarify  such  issues  as 
the  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
status  to  the  Soviet  Union,  what 
criteria  should  govern  the  extension  of 
credits  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  what  criteria  should  govern  the 
transfer  of  technology,  to  what  extent 
we  should  participate  in  energy  and 
other  resource  development  projects, 
etc.  We  shall  also  have  to  address  the 
question  of  how  the  necessary  degree 
of  coordination  can  be  achieved  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  private 
sector  and  between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

It  has  been  the  declared  policy  of 
this  government  that  it  looks  toward  an 
improvement  in  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  as  conditions  make  this  possible, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  move  in 
this  direction  by  prompt  and  measured 
steps.  The  concrete  measures  by  which 
this  policy  can  be  implemented  will  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress. 

Scientific,  Academic,  and  Cultural 
Exchanges.  Between  1972  and  1974, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  series  of  1 1  bilateral  agree- 
ments to  foster  cooperation  in  a  variety 
of  technical  fields:  health,  environmen- 
tal protection,  artificial  heart  research, 
energy,  atomic  energy,  agriculture, 
housing,  transportation,  oceanography, 
space,  and  science  and  technology. 
Prior  to  1972,  our  cooperative  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  these  fields 
had  been  largely  restricted  to  one-time 
exchanges.  The  bilateral  agreements 
added  an  element  of  continuity  to  our 
cooperative  ventures  and  have  stressed 
joint  research  efforts. 

We  have  pursued  a  variety  of  objec- 


tives in  implementing  the  agreements: 
achieving  scientific  or  technical  ben- 
efit, promoting  commercial  relations, 
broadening  and  deepening  our  overall 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
expanding  our  access  to  their  closed 
society.  Participating  U.S.  agencies  re- 
port satisfactory  or  better  progress  to- 
ward these  goals.  As  evidence  of  our 
determination  that  continued  participa- 
tion remains  in  our  interest,  during 
1977  we  agreed  to  the  extension  of  five 
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agreements — artificial  heart  researc 
health,  environmental  protectio 
space,  and  science  and  technology — f 
a  further  5  years.  Under  the 
agreements,  876  Soviet  participar 
traveled  to  the  United  States  and  9 
U.S.  participants  traveled  to  the  Sov 
Union  in  1976. 

Other  programs,  notably  that  of  t 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  bri 
Soviet  and  American  scientists  t 
gether,  in  some  cases  for  collaborati 
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;arch  of  up  to  a  year's  duration, 
jwledge  and  understanding  of  one 
ther  has  grown  as  a  result  of  a  20- 
r-old  official  exchanges  agreement, 
ier  which  approximately  350  schol- 

students,  and  lecturers  now  travel 
ually  between  the  two  countries. 
Jnder  the   same   agreement,   six 
iet  performing  arts  groups  visited 

United  States  in  1977  and  two 
erican  groups  have  gone  to  the 
'iet  Union.  Soviet  and  American 
ibitions  are  to  tour  nine  cities  in 
h  country  in  the  next  3  years.  In 
6  a  Soviet  exhibit  on  science  toured 

United  States,  and  a  U.S.  exhibit 
photography  completed  a  Soviet 
r  in  1977.  In  addition,  we  had  a 
entennial  exhibition  in  Moscow  and 
Soviets  in  turn  held  a  60th  anniver- 
y  exhibition  in  Los  Angeles  in 
/ember  1977. 

n  addition  to  the  scientific  and 
alarly  advances  that  flow  from  these 
hange  arrangements,  we  attach  im- 
tance  to  the  opportunities  for  per- 
al  contacts  and  increased  insight 
i  each  other's  society.  While  there 

asymmetries  between  the  two 
ieties  that  complicate  the  problem 
managing  these  exchanges  so  that 
r  benefits  are  equally  distributed, 
ry  effort  is  being  made  to  insure 

this  is  the  case,  and  significant  im- 
vements  have  been  registered  since 
exchanges  began. 

luman  Rights.  Although  the  human 
its  issue  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
ion  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations,  it  is 

hope  that  over  the  longer  run,  it 
[  be  seen  to  have  had  constructive 
:cts. 

a  the  philosophical  level,  we  be- 
e  that  there  can  be  a  useful  dialogue 
ween  societies  that  start  from  the 
ds  of  the  society  and  emphasize  the 
illment  of  material  needs  and  those 
ch  start  from  the  dignity  and  worth 
he  individual  and  emphasize  the  ful- 
nent  of  political  rights, 
t  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
nan  rights  issue  also  raises  political 
I  bureaucratic  problems — that  it 
ches  on  fundamental  questions  of 
itical  control  and,  therefore,  often 
nulates  neuralgic  responses.  We 
e  sought  to  make  it  clear  in  our 
iteral  discussion  on  human  rights  is- 
s  and  at  the  Belgrade  Review  Con- 
:nce  on  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  that 
commitment  of  this  Administration 
he  advancement  of  human  rights  is 
integral  element  of  our  foreign  pol- 
generally  and  is  not  directed  against 

Soviet  Union  in  particular.  There 

not  been  and  there  will  not  be  any 
ckening  in  this  commitment.  We 
e  sought  the  most  effective  means 
which  to  realize  our  purpose,  which 
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is  to  seek  constructive  results  in  im- 
proving the  lot  of  individuals  con- 
cerned and  to  encourage  long-term 
trends  in  the  world  toward  a  wider  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
human  beings. 

We  do  not  see  this  objective  as  in- 
consistent with  the  desire  to  work  to- 
ward reduced  international  tension  and 
improved  Soviet-American  relations; 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  the  reduction  of  international 
tension  can  contribute  to  an  easing  of 
the  internal  pressures  which  restrict  the 
fullest  realization  of  the  creative  poten- 
tial of  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Internal  Developments 

Our  thinking  about  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  clearly  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tions we  make  about  domestic  trends 
within  each,  although  in  practice  these 
assumptions  often  remain  unagreed  to 
or  unarticulated  in  our  discussions  of 
the  subject. 

Some  students  of  the  Soviet  Union 
tend  to  emphasize  the  historical  con- 
tinuities in  the  Russian  experience; 
others,  the  changes  in  the  complex  re- 
sponses of  Soviet  society  to  advancing 
industrialization.  There  are  obviously 
important  truths  in  both  perspectives, 
and  both  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  our  thinking.  The  Soviet  system  re- 
flects the  centuries  of  centralization, 
autocracy,  bureaucratism,  and  isolation 
from  the  Western  traditions  which  has 
marked  the  Russian  experience  and 
been  carried  over  into  the  Soviet 
period.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  constantly  in  a 
process  of  change  in  significant  re- 


spects, reflecting  the  tugs  and  hauls  of 
competing  pressures  and  interests 
characteristic  of  developing  societies 
elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  cen- 
tralization which  marks  Soviet  institu- 
tions, the  central  drama  of  Soviet  polit- 
ical life  is  between  tendencies  toward 
orthodoxy  and  toward  modernization, 
contending  in  every  aspect  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  sometimes  perhaps 
within  the  minds  of  individual  Soviet 
leaders. 

Although  in  the  limited  public  im- 
pressions we  have  of  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Western  press  accounts  the 
main  divisions  appear  to  be  between 
the  dissidents  and  the  Soviet  "Estab- 
lishment," the  fact  is  that  even  within 
these  groups  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences, and  there  are  many  other  gra- 
dations of  opinion  that  need  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  Soviet  society  and 
Soviet  political  life.  Although  the 
population  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely resistant  to  change  and  largely 
apolitical,  there  can  be  observed  at 
both  ends  of  the  political  spectrum — 
among  the  dissidents  as  well  as  among 
the  party  elite — the  modern  equivalent 
of  the  dual  strains  in  Russian  history  of 
the  Slavophils  and  the  Westerners. 

Nationalism  is  reflected  in  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  among  the  various 
minority  nationality  groups  but  also 
among  the  Great  Russians;  similarly, 
the  impulse  toward  modernizing  the 
country  along  Western  lines  also  cuts 
across  other  divisions  in  the  political 
spectrum.  These  divisions  have  their 
effects  on  two  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  affecting  the  present  and  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  first  of  these  stems  from  the  fact 
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that  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  wholesale  generational 
turnover  at  the  upper  levels  of  its 
power  structure.  Not  necessarily  in  the 
next  succession  but  within  the  foresee- 
able future,  it  is  clear  that  an  ascendant 
generation  will  be  holding  the  levers  of 
power,  and  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
questions  before  us  concerns  the 
character  of  that  generation — men  now 
in  their  forties  and  early  fifties.  We 
know  that  by  and  large  they  tend  to  be 
better  educated  than  the  present  ruling 
group  and  more  familiar  with  the  out- 
side world,  but  beyond  that,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  a  homogenous  group. 
Whether  they  will  tend  to  move  toward 
nationalism  and  orthodoxy  or  toward 
Western-style  modernization,  we  can- 
not now  predict.  All  that  we  can  say, 
perhaps,  is  that  to  the  extent  they  see 
their  interest  in  a  responsible  involve- 
ment of  their  country  in  the  world 
economy  and  the  world  community, 
they  should  not  feel  from  what  we  do 
or  say  that  this  option  is  closed  to 
them. 

This  is  related  to  the  second  ques- 
tion: how  the  Soviet  leadership  will 
deal  with  some  fundamental  structural 
problems  in  the  Soviet  economy.  Be- 
hind the  problems  of  low  productivity 
and  lags  in  the  advanced  technological 
sector  are  organizational  problems  that 
inevitably  involve  anomalies  in  the 
highly  centralized  political  control  sys- 
tem. Conflicting  approaches  to  the  so- 
lution of  these  problems  reflect  the  di- 
visions between  the  impulses  toward 
orthodoxy  versus  modernization  men- 
tioned earlier  and  also  appear  to  have 
some  correlation  with  the  differences 
between  the  generations.  While  we 
should  not  underestimate  the  capaility 
of  the  Soviet  system  to  manage  its 
problems  on  a  day-to-day  basis  without 
any  clear-cut  solutions  to  these 
choices,  it  may  have  some  relevance 
for  our  own  policy  choices  that  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  relations  with 
the  advanced  industrial  societies  of  the 
West  is  bound  to  have  some  influence 
on  the  directions  that  will  emerge. 

External  Factors 

At  least  brief  mention  should  be 
made  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  of 
the  factors  external  to  the  Soviet  Union 
likely  to  influence  the  course  of 
Soviet-American  relations. 

The  Sino-Soviet  relationship  ob- 
viously deeply  influences  the  Soviet 
outlook,  involving  both  rational  calcu- 
lations and  visceral  fears.  Some  of  the 
effects  of  this  Soviet  preoccupation 
may  be  salutory,  and  some  may  be  dis- 
advantageous to  our  interests.  As  a 
general  principle,  our  efforts  to  move 


toward  normalization  of  our  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
rest  upon  the  desirability  for  our  own 
interests  and  those  of  the  international 
community  of  that  outcome.  It  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  ma- 
nipulate the  geopolitical  triangle  in 
order  to  achieve  short-term  benefits. 
The  stabilization  of  the  strategic  mili- 
tary competition  cannot  be  fully 
realized  without  the  participation  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  until 
that  is  possible,  there  will  remain  sig- 
nificant limits  on  how  far  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  can  go  on 
a  purely  bilateral  basis. 

Among  other  external  factors, 
perhaps  the  most  important  for  its  in- 
fluence on  the  Soviet-American  rela- 
tionship is  the  capability  of  the  interna- 
tional community  to  absorb  the  thrust 
of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  expanding 
its  political  influence  and  establishing 
itself  as  a  global  power.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  of  this  period  in  history 
that  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
world  power  coincides  with  many  other 
profound  transformations  in  the  inter- 
national order.  The  Soviet  Union  seems 
not  to  have  fully  perceived  how  much 
the  revolutionary  transformations  of 
this  age  have  moved  from  the  patterns 
of  traditional  Marxist-Leninist  thought, 
and  it  is  not  clear  how  Soviet  aspira- 
tions will  adjust  to  the  new  patterns. 

In  this  connection,  a  significant  prac- 
tical aspect  of  the  question  is  the  capa- 
bility of  the  international  community  to 
deal  with  the  tensions  and  potential 
conflicts  between  the  developing  na- 
tions and  the  industrialized  nations. 
The  intersection  of  the  East- West  and 
the  North-South  divisions  in  interna- 
tional politics  requires  a  broadening  of 
our  perspectives  over  those  to  which 


we  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past 
Here  the  balance  between  competitive 
and  cooperative  elements  in  th< 
Soviet-American  relationship  has  to  b< 
tested  and  assessed  freshly  in  each  par 
ticular  circumstance.  And  here  the  bal 
ance  between  our  national  rivalry  an< 
our  common  stake  in  the  solution  o 
such  global  problems  as  resources; 
food,  energy,  and  the  environment  re 
quire  a  constant  interplay  betweei 
short-term  advantages  and  longer  tern 
imperatives. 

We  can  only  claim  to  have  ap 
proached  the  threshold  of  this  problem 
but  events  move  with  such  rapidity  tha 
we  may  not  be  granted  the  luxury  of  ; 
leisurely  adjustment  in  our  habitua, 
modes  of  thought.  To  the  codificatioi 
of  the  restraints  we  seek  in  thi 
Soviet-American  competition  as  i 
bears  on  local  conflict  situations,  wii 
seek  to  add  the  more  positive  dimei* 
sion  of  active  cooperation  between  thi 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  i| 
supporting  international  institution 
that  are  emerging  to  deal  with  thes; 
global  problems.  CJ 


'Based  on  a  statement  before  the  Subcommi 
tee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the  Hous 
Committee  on  International  Relations  on  0( 
tober  26,  1977.  The  complete  transcript  of  t$ 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  an 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  (t 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offic« 
Washington.  D.C.  20402. 

2For  texts  of  the  treaty  and  the  Interii 
Agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  June  26,  197: 
p.  918  and  920,  respectively. 

3For  Secretary  Vance's  statement,  see  Bui 
letin  of  Nov.  7,  1977,  p.  642. 

4For  texts,  see  Bulletins  of  June  26,  1971 
p.  926,  and  Oct.  18,  1971,  p.  400,  respectively 

5For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  197" 
p.  639. 
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THE  PRESIDEIVT:  Telemtott  Interview 


'resident  Carter  was  interviewed  on  television  by  news  correspondents  of  the 
r  major  television  networks — Tom  Brokaw  (NBC),  Robert  Mac  Neil  (PBS), 
7  Schieffer  (CBS),  and  Barbara  Walters  (ABC)— on  December  28,  1977.  Fol- 
ing  are  excerpts  relating  to  foreign  policx. ' 


}.  There  are  a  number  of  sub- 
ts  that  we  want  to  cover  tonight, 
luding  some  news  developments 
t  are  going  on  even  as  we  speak. 

ant  to  begin,  however,  with  a 
.•stion  about  the  trip  that  you 
ve  on  tomorrow.  It  was  origi- 
ly  postponed  because  you  did  not 

have  the  energy  bill  passed.  It 
I  has  not  been  passed, 
ly  question  is  this:  Aren't  you 
y ing  into  the  twin  themes  of  your 
tics  who  complain  that  your 
rgy  bill  has  not  been  passed; 
t  you  have  failed  on  the  major 
nestic  priority  of  your  Adminis- 
tion;  and  that  your  foreign  pol- 

has  no  real  definition  because 
»  trip  seems  to  have  no  urgent 
me  to  it? 
i.  The  only  major  legislation  that 

not  pass  the  Congress  this  year 

which  I  was  expecting  to  pass, 

energy.  Speaker  of  the  House  Tip 
sTeill  [Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of 
ssachusetts]  said  that  it  was  the 
;t  productive  session  since  the  first 
n  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.   I'll  let 

be  the  judge  of  that, 
he  energy  legislation,  I  think,  will 
the  first  item  on  the  agenda  when 

Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 
1  there's  no  doubt  that  wherever  I 
Dn  this  trip — to  Eastern  Europe,  to 
stern  Europe,  to  the  Mideast,  to 
ia — what  our  nation  does  about 
rgy  will  be  a  prime  question. 
/e  are  the  leader  of  the  world.  We 

one  of  the  major  oil  producers. 

are  the  greatest  consumer,  and 
1  Congress  does  take  action  on  the 
rgy  proposal  that  I  put  forward 

April,  and  which  the  House  of 
>resentatives  passed   in   August, 

cloud  will  hang  over  the  determi- 
on  and  leadership  qualities  of  our 
ntry.  So  I  am  disappointed  about 

s  far  as  the  trip  is  concerned,  it's 
fully  planned.  We  began  working 
this  trip  last  March,  and  the  na- 
s  that  we  will  visit  are  important 
is  both  domestically  and  in  our 
:ign  relations. 

oland  in  Eastern  Europe — a  Com- 
list  government  with  close  ties  to 


the  Soviet  Union  but  also  friendships 
with  us,  heavy  trade  with  the  Western 
nations — is  relatively  willing  to  give 
people  their  religious  freedom  and 
other  freedoms.  We  will  have  a  good 
meeting,  I  think,  in  Poland. 

We  go  from  there  to  Iran,  very 
close  military  ally  of  ours,  a  strong 
trade  partner  of  ours  with  whom  we 
share  many  political  responsibilities. 
And  then  we  go  to  India,  the  biggest 
democracy  in  the  world,  one  that  in 
recent  years  has  turned  perhaps  ex- 
cessively toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  under  the  new  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Desai  is  moving  back  toward 
us  and  assuming  a  good  role  of,  I 
would  say,  neutrality.  And  we  have  a 
strong  friendship  with  India.  It's  a 
strong  country.  They  are  almost  self- 
sufficient  now.  They  have  food 
surpluses. 

We  come  back  from  there  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  our  major  supplier  of  im- 
ported oil,  a  nation  that's  worked 
closely  with  us  in  foreign  affairs  in 
many  parts  of  the  world;  from  there 
back  to  France,  our  historic  ally, 
keystone  in  Europe.  I'll  have  long 
discussions  with  President  Giscard 
there,  and  then  go  back  to  Brussels  to 
strengthen  our  relationships  with  the 
European  Community  and  with 
NATO. 

So  every  stop  will  be  productive 
for  us.  I'll  be  taking  the  word  and  the 
good  will  and  the  sense  of  importance 
of  the  American  people  toward  them 
in  learning  about  those  countries  in 
the  process. 

But  energy  will  be  the  tie  that  will 
bind  us  together  on  this  trip,  and  I 
hope  that  this  will  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress 
the  necessity  for  rapid  action  on  one 
of  the  most  controversial  and  divisive 
issues  that  the  Congress  has  ever 
faced,  and  that  is  to  give  our  country 
for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy. 

Q.  I  know  we'll  all  want  to  get 
back  to  just  how  you  plan  to  go 
about  getting  that  energy  policy. 
But  while  we  are  on  foreign  policy, 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  Middle 
East.  President  Sadat,  I  think 
everyone  agrees,  made  a  spectacu- 


lar gesture  that  opened  up  a  whole 
new  era  here.  Do  you  feel  that  the 
Israelis  have  as  yet  made  a  com- 
parable gesture?  Have  they  been  flex- 
ible enough  in  your  view? 

A.  Both  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  have  been  bold  and 
courageous.  We've  been  dealing  with 
the  Mideast  question  as  a  nation  for 
decades — in  a  leadership  role  at  least 
within  the  last  two  Administrations. 
And  we  see  the  complexity  of  the 
questions  and  the  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress. When  I  first  became  President, 
we  spelled  out  the  basic  issues — 
withdrawal  from  occupied  territories, 
secure  borders,  the  establishment  of 
real  peace,  the  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  be  there,  and  dealing  with  the 
Palestinian  question. 

We  are  now  in  a  role  of  supporter. 
We  encourage  them  to  continue  with 
their  fruitful  negotiations.  We  try  to 
resolve  difficulties,  to  give  advice 
and  counsel  when  we  are  requested  to 
do  it.  This  is  a  better  role  for  us.  In 
the  past,  we've  been  in  the  unenvi- 
able position  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
ant position,  sometimes  nonproduc- 
tive position  as  mediator  among  par- 
ties who  wouldn't  even  speak  to  each 
other.  So  I  think  that  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  last  month  and  a 
half  has  been  remarkable  and  has 
been  much  greater  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. And  I  know  Sadat  and  Begin 
well  and  personally  and  favorably. 

If  any  two  leaders  on  Earth  have 
the  strength  and  the  determination  and 
the  courage  to  make  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  most  difficult  region  that 
I've  ever  known,  it  is  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  President  Sadat.  There  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  be  discouraged 
about  it.  We  will  help  in  every  way 
we  can  to  let  their  progress  be  fruit- 
ful. I  think  that  President  Sadat  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  could  have 
reached  a  fairly  quick  solution  of  just 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  problem  in  the 
Sinai  region.  But  this  is  not  what  they 
want. 

They  both  want  to  try  to  resolve  the 
other  questions — what  is  real  peace; 
will  Israel  be  recognized  as  a  perma- 
nent neighbor  to  the  countries  that 
surround  them;  can  the  Palestinian 
question,  the  West  Bank,  the  Gaza 
Strip  be  addressed  successfully?  And 
knowing  how  difficult  these  questions 
are,  I  have  nothing  but  admiration, 
further  nothing  but  congratulations  for 
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them  on  what  they  have  achieved  so 
far. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  see  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  in  Tehran.  Pres- 
ident Sadat  said  in  an  interview 
that  was  broadcast  on  public  televi- 
sion last  night  that  King  Hussein 
had  told  him  that  he  was  fully  be- 
hind his  efforts  in  public;  until 
now,  King  Hussein's  opinion  has 
been  relatively  mysterious.  Do  you 
have  any  information  that  would 
make  you  agree  with  Mr.  Sadat  and 
are  you  going  to  discuss  that  with 
King  Hussein  and  urge  him  to  sup- 
port the  Sadat  initiative  when  you 
see  him? 

A.  I  don't  intend  to  put  any  pres- 
sure on  King  Hussein — I  couldn't  if  I 
wanted  to — to  immediately  begin  to 
negotiate  with  Israel  and  Egypt  as  a 
partner.  If  he  wants  to  do  it,  we 
would  certainly  welcome  that.  What  I 
will  try  to  learn,  however,  is  what 
role  Jordan  is  willing  to  play  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian-West 
Bank  problem,  at  what  point  he 
thinks  it  would  be  advisable  for  him 
to  enter  the  negotiations  personally  as 
a  government  leader,  and  what  we 
can  do  to  get  him  to  give  his  open 
support  and  encouragement  to  both 
Begin  and  Sadat  as  they  struggle  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  them. 
I  think  King  Hussein  has — indeed 
in  his  private  discussions  with  Secre- 
tary Vance  and  his  personal  com- 
munications to  me — shown  a  very 
positive  attitude.  And  in  his  travels 
around  the  Middle  East  to  visit  with 
other  leaders — some  who  don't  en- 
courage the  talks  like  [Syrian]  Presi- 
dent Asad,  those  who  are  very  hope- 
ful for  progress,  like  those  in  Saudi 
Arabia — I  think  he's  shown  a  con- 
structive attitude  already.  But  it  helps 
me  to  understand  on  a  current  basis 
the  remaining  problems  and  in  what 
way  they  can  be  brought  in  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive  peace. 

I  think  they  all  trust  our  country; 
our  motives  are  good.  We've  never 
misled  them.  We've  been  honest  and 
as  a  person,  as  a  country  that  carried 
messages  from  one  to  another,  and  I 
think  that  this  puts  us  in  a  position  to 
exert  legitimate  influence.  But  what 
we've  always  hoped  for  is  direct 
negotiations  or  discussions  — 
communications  among  the  leaders 
involved  with  our  offering  good  of- 
fices when  we  are  requested  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  chief  stumbling  block 
right  now  does  seem  to  be  what  we 
might  call  the  right  of  return  of  the 
Palestinians  to  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza.  You  have  in  the  past 
come  out  against  an  independent 
nation  per  se  on  the  West  Bank,  but 


you  have  also  talked  of  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  Palestinians  and 
you  have  been  in  favor  of  some  kind 
of  an  entity — although  people  are 
still  a  little  obscure  about  what  that 
means — an  entity  perhaps  linked  to 
Jordan. 

Would  you,  in  the  light  of  the  de- 
velopments, now  clarify  your  views 
for  us  today;  tell  us  if  they  have 
changed;  and  if  they  have  not,  is  it 
because  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided to  be  neutral  on  this  subject? 

A.  You've  described  my  position 
very  well.  We  do  favor  a  homeland  or 
an  entity  wherein  the  Palestinians  can 
live  in  peace.  I  think  Prime  Minister 
Begin  has  taken  a  long  step  forward 
in  offering  to  President  Sadat,  and  in- 
directly to  the  Palestinians,  self-rule. 

President  Sadat  so  far  is  insisting 
that  the  so-called  Palestinian  entity  be 
an  independent  nation.  My  own  pref- 
erence is  that  they  not  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation  but  be  tied  in  some 
way  with  the  surrounding  countries, 
making  a  choice,  for  instance,  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan. 

President  Sadat  has  not  yet  agreed 
to  that  position  of  ours.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin  has  offered  that  the  citizens 
who  live  in  the  West  Bank  area  or  the 
Gaza  Strip  be  given  an  option  to  be 
either  Israeli  citizens  or  Jordanian 
citizens,  to  actually  run  for  the  Knes- 
set as  candidates,  and  to  vote  in 
elections — both  national  Israeli  and 
Jordanian  or  local  elections  in  the  oc- 
cupied territories  once  they  are  re- 
leased. 

But  we  don't  have  any  real  choice. 
I've  expressed  an  opinion,  but  if  Is- 
rael should  negotiate  with  the  sur- 
rounding countries  a  different  solu- 
tion, we  would  certainly  support  it. 
But  my  own  personal  opinion  is  that 
permanent  peace  can  best  be  main- 
tained if  there's  not  a  fairly  radical, 
new  independent  nation  in  the  heart 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  area. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  deadlock  now, 
however,  have  you  tried  to  convince 
either  side  of  your  opinion?  You've 
had  conversations  with  both. 

A.  I've  expressed  this  opinion  to 
President  Asad,  to  King  Hussein,  to 
President  Sadat,  to  Crown  Prince 
Fahd  [of  Saudi  Arabia],  and  also  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  and 
privately — and  of  course  they  have 
heard  my  statements  publicly.  Our 
preference  is  not  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent nation  there,  but  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  any  reason- 
able solution  that  the  parties  them- 
selves might  evolve. 

Q.  If  I  could  just  get  back  to  the 
question  I  asked  you,  do  I  take  it 
that  you  would  not  pass  judgment 


in  public,  at  least  at  this  point,  < 
whether  the  Israelis  have  been  fie1 
ible  enough  in  the  negotiating 
far.  Do  you  think  that  the  positk 
that  they  put  forward — Mr.  Beg 
said  today  that  there  would  alwa 
be  Israeli  troops  on  the  West  Bai' 
and  that  all  who  wanted  peace  I 
have  to  know  that.  Is  that  a  reali 
tic  negotiating  position? 

A.  Yes,  it's  certainly  a  realist 
negotiating  position. 

Q.  But  would  Mr.  Sadat  ever  a 
cept  that? 

A.  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  gre 
deal  of  flexibility  there:  the  numb 
of  military  outposts;  the  length 
time  when  this  interim  solution  mig 
be  in  effect — I  think  Prime  Minist 
Begin  said  it  would  be  reassessed 
the  end  of  5  years — the  degree  of  pa1 
ticipation  of  the  governments  of  Isra 
and  Jordan  in  a  possible  adminisu; 
tive  arrangement.  All  these  questioj 
could  add  a  tone  of  progress  or  a  po 
sibility  for  resolution  of  what  sees 
to  be  insurmountable  obstacles. 

So  I  think  that  Prime  Ministf 
Begin  already  has  shown  a  great  dq 
of  flexibility.  Obviously  Preside 
Sadat  and  King  Hussein  and  othe< 
would  have  to  accept  (or  rejec 
whatever  proposal   is  put  forwarj 

But  the  length  of  time  when  tl 
interim  agreement  would  be  in  effe' 
would  be  negotiable  and  the  exact  i 
lationship  between  the  new  self-ru 
government  as  far  as  its  autonomy 
concerned — its  dependence  upon 
subservience  to  the  Jordanians  or  tl 
Israelis — all  of  these  things  are  still 
be  negotiated.   So  I  think  there 
enough  flexibility  at  this  point. 

Q.  Has  either  Egypt  or  Israel,  < 
both,  asked  the  United  States  fo 
mally  yet  to  provide  guarantees  ft 
any  agreement  that  is  made? 

A.  In  my  private  conversatior 
with  some  of  them,  they  have  e: 
pressed  to  me  that  if  a  guarantee  i 
rangement  between  ourselves  and  i 
rael  should  be  worked  out,  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Arab  lea 
ers.  But  we've  never  discussed  tl 
between  ourselves  and  Israel  in  a! 
definitive  form. 

My  preference  would  be  that  o 
involvement  would  be  minimiz' 
after  an  agreement  has  been  reache 
But  if  it  became  a  matter  of  havi 
the  negotiations  break  down  coi 
pletely,  our  having  some  limited  re 
as  mutually  accepted  among  tho 
parties  involved,  then  we  would  co 
sider  that  very,  very  favorably. 

Q.  There  now  seems  to  be  son 
signals  coming  out  of  Geneva — ai 
even  from  friends  of  th 
Administration — that  we  will  n1 
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;  a  SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
Talks]  agreement  in  1978,  or  at 
t  one  will  not  get  before  the 
ite.  That's  the  word  from  Sena- 
Alan  Cranston  [of  California], 
is  known  as  a  very  good  vote 
iter  in  the  Senate.  Is  that  your 
king  as  well,  that  we  are  not 
ig  to  have  a  SALT  agreement 
i  the  Russians  during  this  next 

,  I  would  be  disappointed  if  we 

t  have  a  SALT  agreement  this 

.  We've  made  good  progress  on 

T.  We  started  out  with  SALT  I, 

Soviets  having   a  very  heavy 

ntage — about  a  three  to  two  ratio 

tieir  favor.   President  Ford  and 

etary  Kissinger  made  great  prog- 

I  think,  at  Vladivostok  and  in 

subsequent  negotiations  to  pro- 

the  first  indication  of  equality. 

we  will  maintain  that  posture  of 

lal  advantage  between  ourselves 

the  Soviets. 

e  have  added  a  new  dimension — 
ive  tight  constraints  on  future  de- 
ment of  weapons,  both  quantita- 
ly  and  also  the  quality  of  the 
)ons,  and  to  reduce  actually  the 
ber  of  destructive  weapons  per- 
:d.  We  still  have  some  negotiat- 
to  do.  But  we  have  made  good 
ress  on  SALT.  We  have  also 
i  pleased  with  the  results  of 
tiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
omprehensive  test  ban  to  prohibit 
esting  of  nuclear  weapons  at  all. 
id  we  have  made  progress,  also, 
ying  to  stop  a  military  buildup  in 
Indian  Ocean.  My  guess  is  that 
dent  Brezhnev  would  be  likely  to 
to  come  here  to  visit  after  those 
:  negotiations  have  made  some 
antial  progress  and  when  there  is 
>spect  of  immediate  resolution  of 
emaining  differences, 
would  never  approve  a  SALT 
ement  nor  present  one  to  the 
»ress  that  didn't  have  an  adequate 
tt  of  verification  of  compliance 
which  didn't  protect  the  right  of 
awn  country  to  defend  itself  and 
irry  out  our  domestic  and  foreign 
y.  Whatever  I  put  forward  to  the 
»ress  will  be  good  for  our  nation, 
e've  had  a  maximum  degree  of 
Ivement  by  the  Congress.  We've 
had  Senators  in  Europe  at  the 
•tiating  table.  And  we've  kept 
i  informed  as  the  progress  is 
;.  So  my  guess  is  that  1978  will 
us  successful,  and  my  guess  is 
when  we  present  it  to  the  Con- 
>,  the  SALT  agreement  will  be 
3ved. 

It  is  reported  that  Vice  Presi- 
Mondale  with  you,  of  course, 


is  working  on  a  list  of  your  top 
priorities  for  next  year  with  the 
feeling  perhaps  that  you  had  too 
many  top  priorities  this  year  to  give 
to  Congress.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  top  two  or  three  priorities 
would  be  and  can  you  tell  us  if  it 
would  include  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  which  organized 
labor  feels  you  promised  to  intro- 
duce this  year? 

A.  Yes,  I  intend  to  introduce  a  na- 
tional health  program  to  the  Congress 
this  year,  late  in  this  session.  They 
can't  pass  it  this  year,  but  it  will  be 
introduced.  Dealing  with  the 
economy  —  which  we've  just 
discussed — would  be  a  top  priority. 
Completing  work  on  the  energy  pack- 
age would  be  the  first  specific  thing ' 
that  we'll  do.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  to  resolve  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  question.2 

About  75  years  ago  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  signed  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  that  presently  is  in  existence. 
No  Panamanian  has  ever  signed  it;  no 
Panamanian  ever  saw  it  before  it  was 
signed.  It  was  signed  by  a  Frenchman 
who  be'nefited  financially  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
Panamanians.  That  treaty  gave  us  a 
chance  to  do  a  tremendous  job  in  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal,  keeping  it  open 
for  international  shipping.  It's  helped 
our  country  a  lot.  It's  something  of 
which  we  can  be  proud. 

Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy recognized  that  the  present 
treaty  was  inadequate.  President 
Johnson  started  negotiations  to 
change  it.  Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford 
continued,  and  we  concluded  it  this 
year. 

It's  one  of  the  most  difficult  politi- 
cal questions  that  we'll  have  to  deal 
with.  It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  Congress  to  pass  it.  What  we 
wanted  was  one  that  treated  us  and 
Panama  fairly,  and  we  got  it.  We 
wanted  a  treaty  that  did  not  put  a  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer, and  we  got  it.  We  wanted 
treaties  that  would  guarantee  proper 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
itself — for  us  and  for  foreign 
shipping — and  we  got  it.  We  wanted 
treaties  that  would  also  guarantee  us 
permanently  the  right  to  take  what  ac- 
tion we  think  necessary  to  keep  the 
canal  safe,  to  defend  it,  and  to  keep  it 
open  for  us  to  use,  and  we  got  it. 

We  wanted  a  treaty — two  treaties 
there  are  [Panama  Canal  Treaty  and 
Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent 
Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal] — that  would  give  us 
the  right  for  expeditious  passage  in 


time  of  need  or  emergency,  for  our 
ships  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line  and 
go  through  the  canal  without  delay, 
and  we  got  it.  We  wanted  treaties 
also  that  would  be  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  international  community, 
particularly  in  Latin  America,  and  we 
got  them. 

So  this  is  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
under  four  Presidents,  and  we  have 
finally  succeeded.  And  I  would  say 
that  would  be  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult challenges  that  we  have  politi- 
cally this  year.  It  is  absolutely 
crucial  that  the  Senate  ratify  these 
treaties,  and  I  think  the  terms  are 
very  favorable  to  us  and  to  Panama. 

Q.  You've  got  all  that  in  the 
treaty.  Do  you  have  the  votes  in  the 
Senate? 

A.  I  think  we  will  get  the  votes  in 
the  Senate. 

Q.  Do  you  not  now  have  them? 

A.  I  can't  say  for  sure  that  we  do 
because  many  Senators  still  haven't 
expressed  their  commitment  to  me  or 
their  opinion.  But  I  was  talking  to 
President  Ford  this  past  week  who's 
strongly  supportive  of  the  treaties, 
along  with  Secretary  Kissinger  and 
others,  and  he  said  that  in  his 
speeches  to  college  groups  and  others 
around  the  nation  that  he  is  getting  an 
increasingly  favorable  response  from 
the  audience.  I  think  public  opinion  is 
building  up  for  the  treaties  as  they 
know  the  terms  of  them. 

Q.  Could  we  interpret  this  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  campaign  on 
your  part  to  get  out  and  sell  the 
treaty?  You've  been  criticized  for 
having  left  the  ground  to  the  oppo- 
sition somewhat.  Are  you  going  to 
make  a  major  effort  personally  to 
try  and  sell  it? 

A.  Yes,  I  consider  it  one  of  my 
most  important  responsibilities. 

Q.  And  can  you  meet  the  dead- 
line? President  [Chief  of  Govern- 
ment General  Omar]  Torrijos  has 
set  April — which  he  says  is 
urgent — and  that  Panama's  pa- 
tience could  be  exhausted. 

A.  No,  I  don't  feel  any  constraint 
to  operate  under  a  deadline,  but  both 
Senator  Byrd  [Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia]  and  I  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate  all  hope  that  we  can  re- 
solve that  issue  early  in  the  year, 
certainly  I  think  by  April. 

Q.  On  that — since,  by  the  way, 
just  to  get  back  to  my  original 
questions — it  seems  that  your 
priorities  next  year  are  very  similar 
to  your  priorities  this  year,  energy 
and  the  economy.  But  in  October, 
you  and  President  Torrijos  issued  a 
joint  statement  to  remove  the 
doubts  about  the  rights  of  the 
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United  States  to  defend  the  neu- 
trality of  the  canal  and  also  the 
right  of  ships  to  pass  promptly 
through  it.3  A  number  of  Senators 
have  felt  that  they  might  be  more 
comfortable  with  this  if  it  were  ac- 
tually written  into  the  treaty. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  see  the 
treaty  amended  so  that  it  would  re- 
flect this  understanding,  this  state- 
ment between  you  and  General 
Torrijos? 

A.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  good  to 
have  a  signed  agreement  between  me 
and  President  Torrijos,  and  he  has  in- 
dicated he  would  be  glad  to  sign  that 
statement  that  was  made  and,  of 
course,  I  would  too.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate could  express  an  understanding 
that  the  treaty  was  being  approved  by 
them  with  the  understanding  that  this 
was  a  proper  interpretation.  But  to  ac- 
tually amend  the  treaty  would  require 
Panama  to  have  another  referendum 
on  the  subject  and  they've  already 
had  one. 

Many  people  in  Panama  think  that 
the  treaties  are  too  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  And  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  them  after  they 
negotiated  in  good  faith  to  cause  them 
to  have  a  completely  new  referendum. 
I  would  certainly  hate  to  have  two 
ratification  votes  in  the  Senate,  sepa- 
rated by  several  months.  So  I  think 
that  the  Senate  can  very  well  express 
its  understanding  of  what  the  treaties 
mean.  We  can  exchange  documents 
with  the  Panamanian  leader.  To 
amend  the  treaties,  though,  I  think, 
would  be  inadvisable. 

Q.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  just 
toward  the  end  of  his  Presidency — 
he  said,  I  must  confess  that  events 
have  controlled  me  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  I  wonder,  look- 
ing back  over  your  first  year,  how 
do  you  feel  about  this  first  year? 

A.  I  feel  good  about  it.  It's  been 
exciting  and  stimulating  and  challeng- 
ing and  sometimes  frustrating  experi- 
ence for  me. 

Q.  Were  you  controlled  by 
events? 

A.  I  think — yes,  I  think  so.  I've 
tried  to  represent  what  the  American 
people  want  me  to  be  and  what  they 
are.  I  noticed  one  of  the  news  com- 
mentators the  other  night  said  that 
when  I  said  during  the  campaign  that 
I  wanted  a  government  as  good  as  the 
American  people  are,  that  it  was  dem- 
agoguery.  I  don't  think  that's  accu- 
rate. You  know  the  American  people 
are  good  and  decent  and  idealistic. 
And  I  think  they  want  their  govern- 
ment to  be  good  and  decent  and 
idealistic. 


One  of  the  most  popular  things  that 
I've  tried  to  do  is  to  express  to  the 
world  our  own  peoples'  commitment 
to  basic  human  rights — to  freedom 
and  independence  and  autonomy,  the 
worth  of  a  human  being — whether 
they  live  here  or  in  Russia  or  in  South 
America  or  in  Uganda  or  China.  And 
I  doubt  that  there's  a  national  leader 
in  the  world  now  who  doesn't  think 
about  human  rights  every  day  and 
how  his  or  her  actions  are  measured 
against  a  standard  that  the  world  is 
beginning  to  demand. 

So  I  think  what  I've  tried  to  do  is 
to  see  what  is  good  in  our  nation,  in 
our  people,  in  our  past,  and  try  to 
preserve  it  and  to  deal  with  changing 
events  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I've 
got  a  good  Cabinet.  I've  had  good 
cooperation  and  support  from  the 
Congress  who  recognized  my  newness 
in  Washington.  And  overall,  although 
I  see  great  problems  ahead  of  us,  I 
feel  confident. 

I  got  my  staff — the  National  Secu- 
rity Council — today  to  give  me  an 
analysis  of  the  world  situation  as  it 
was  a  year  ago  and  the  comparison 
doesn't  look  bad.  I  think  we  are 
trusted  now  where  we  weren't 
before — say  in  Africa,  primarily 
because  of  the  influence  of  [U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations] 
Andrew  Young.  I  believe  that  our  in- 
tentions are  recognized  as  being  good. 
So  in  all  I  think  it's  been  a  good  year 
for  us. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you 
think  has  been  your  greatest  single 
achievement  this  past  year  and 
also — even  though  we  hear  that  you 
don't  have  sleepless  nights, 
everyone  makes  mistakes — what  do 
you  think  your  biggest  mistake  has 
been? 

A.  I  think  my  biggest  mistake  has 
been  in  inadvertently  building  up  ex- 
pectations too  high.  I  underestimated 
the  difficulty  and  the  time  required 


for  Congress  to  take  action  on  co 
troversial  measures.  It's  much  easi 
for  me  to  study  and  evolve  and  pn 
ent  legislation  to  the  Congress  than 
is  for  them  to  pass  it  in  its  final  fori 
And  I've  dashed  some  hopes  and  d 
appointed  people  that  thought 
might  act  quicker. 

I  think  that  the  achievements  a 
not  measured  in  how  many  bills  w{ 
passed  and  how  many  bills  1 
signed  or  even  my  harmony  with  t 
Congress.  If  I  have  achieved  an 
thing,  it's  been  to  restore  a  tone 
our  nation's  life  and  attitude  th 
most  accurately  exemplifies  what 
stand  for.  I  use  the  human  rig! 
issue  as  one  example.  It  gratifies  1 
to  know  that  the  nations  in  Afri 
now  look  to  us  with  friendship  a 
with  trust  whereas,  just  a  short  til 
ago,  they  wouldn't  permit  our  Seci 
tary  of  State  to  come  in  their  countr 

It  gratifies  me  to  see  a  burgeonr 
friendship  with  Latin  American  r. 
tions  and  to  see  our  NATO  allies  nt 
recommitting  themselves  to  stro 
military  commitments,  and  it  gratif 
me  to  see  some  progress  being  ma 
in  relieving  tensions  between  ot 
selves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
making  slow,  steady  progress.  We  i 
attempting  many  things  simultai; 
ously.  Sometimes  they  get  confusi 
because  they  are  so  voluminous  I 
so  many  of  them. 

But  I  think  having  our  nation  a 
its  government  represent  more  ace 
rately  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  t 
American  people  is  a  general  acco 
plishment  of  which  I  am  most  proud 


1  For  complete  text,  see  Weekly  Comp 
tion  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Jan. 
1978,  p.  1941. 

2  For  texts  of  treaties  and  related  materi; 
see  Bulletins  of  Oct.    17,   1977,  p.  481 
Nov.  7,  1977,  p.  615. 

3  For  text  of  statement  of  understanding 
Oct.  14,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
p.  631. 


News  Conference 
of  December  15  (Excerpts)1 


I  have  a  statement  to  make  first 
about  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
us.  This  is  Human  Rights  Week 
around  the  world.  I  have  worked  day 
and  night  to  make  sure  that  a  concern 
for  human  rights  is  woven  through 
everything  our  government  does,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

This  policy  has  produced  some  con- 


troversy but  is  very  much  in  keep 
with  the  character  and  the  history 
our  own  country.  We  became  an 
dependent  nation  in  a  struggle 
human  rights.  There  have  been  m< 
such  struggles  since  then — for  ' 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  universal  s 
frage,  for  racial  equality,  for  i 
rights  of  workers,  for  women's  rig! 
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Not  all  of  these  struggles  have  yet 
;en  won.  But  the  freedom  and  the 
gor  of  our  own  national  public  life 
evidence  of  the  rights  and  the  liber- 
js  that  we  have  achieved.  I  believe 
at  public  life  everywhere,  in  all  na- 
ans,  should  have  that  same  freedom 
id  vigor. 

We  have  no  wish  to  tell  other  na- 
?ns  what  political  or  social  systems 
ey  should  have,  but  we  want  our 
vn  worldwide  influence  to  reduce 
iman  suffering  and  not  to  increase 
.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the 
luse  of  suffering  be  hunger  on  the 
le  hand  or  tyranny  on  the  other.  We 
e,  therefore,  working  to  advance  a 
11  range  of  human  rights — economic 
id  social  as  well  as  civil  and 
>litical. 

The  Universal  Declaration  and 
her  international  human  rights  cov- 
lants  mean  that  one  nation  may 
iticize  another's  treatment  of  its 
tizens  without  regarding  each  other 
enemies.  We  will  continue  to  do 
is,  just  as  we  welcome  the  scrutiny 
d  criticism  of  ourselves  as  part  of 
e  normal  dealings  between  nations, 
e  have  strengthened  our  foreign 
'licy  on  human  rights,  and  we  are 
tting  it  be  known  clearly  that  the 
lited  States  stands  for  the  victims  of 
pression.  We  stand  with  the  tortured 
d  the  unjustly  imprisoned  and  with 
3se  who  have  been  silenced. 
Other  governments  and  the  dissi- 
nts  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  polit- 
il  prisoners  in  Latin  America  and 
;ia  know  where  we  stand.  We  have 
oken  out  against  the  gross  viola- 
>ns  of  human  rights  in  countries  like 
imbodia  and  South  Africa  and 
|anda.  We  have  received  exiles 
Dm  many  other  countries — exiles 
io  represent  those  who  are  unable 
speak  freely  in  their  own  lands. 
We  have  encouraged  several  coun- 
es  to  permit  inspection  of  human 
;hts  situations  by  the  International 
>mmittee  of  the  Red  Cross.  We 
ve  reduced  military  relationships 
lich  in  some  countries  in  the  past 
ve  seemed  to  support  repressive 
?imes. 

Our  foreign  assistance  programs 
11  now  reflect  more  clearly  our 
ncern  about  human  rights.  We  will 
ntinue  to  lead  the  fight  in  the 
lited  Nations  sponsored  by  Costa 
pa  to  establish  an  Office  of  the 
gh  Commissioner  on  Human 
ghts.  We  support  the  private  and 
i:  independent  human  rights  organi- 
jions  which  gather  information  and 
j>port  activities  in  the  human  rights 
Id. 

[In  the  past  year,  human  rights  has 
ome  an  issue  that  no  government 


on  Earth  can  now  afford  to  ignore. 
There  have  been  numerous  instances 
of  improvement.  Some  represent 
genuine  change,  some  are  only 
cosmetic  in  nature.  But  we  welcome 
them  all  because  they  reflect  a  relief 
of  suffering  people  and  persecuted 
people. 

The  results  of  our  human  rights 
policy  will  seldom  be  dramatic.  There 
will  be  tensions  along  the  way,  and 
we  will  often  be  perceived  as  either 
being  too  rash  or  too  timid.  But  this 
is  a  small  risk  compared  to  the  risk 
assumed  by  brave  men  and  women 
who  live  where  repression  has  not  yet 
yielded  to  liberty. 

My  personal  commitment  to  human 
rights  is  very  strong.  The  American 
people  feel  as  I  do.  Our  government 
will  continue  to  express  that  commit- 
ment and  not  ever  hide  it.  And  we 
will  always  encourage  other  nations 
to  join  us. 

Q.  There  are  reports  that  Prime 
Minister  Begin  is  bringing  along 
some  of  his  peace  proposals  to  dis- 
cuss with  you.  My  question  is,  if  the 
United  States  underwrites  peace, 
will  we  have  a  say  in  terms  of  what 
real  peace  is;  if  it  gives  economic 
aid,  psychological  aid,  security,  and 
so  forth? 

A.  Our  hope  and  our  goal  has  been 
that  the  nations  directly  involved  in 
the  Middle  Eastern  crisis — the  Middle 
Eastern  disputes — would  meet  directly 
with  one  another  and  reach  agree- 
ments that  would  encompass  three 
basic  questions.  One  is  the  definition 
of  real  peace,  genuine  peace,  predict- 
able peace,  relationships  among 
human  beings  that  might  transcend 
the  incumbency  of  any  particular 
leader.  I  think  President  Sadat  has 
made  a  major  stride  already  in  the 
achievement  of  what  is  real  peace. 

The  second  one  is  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Israelis  from  territory  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  assurance  that  they 
would  have  secure  borders. 

And  the  third  one,  of  course,  is  to 
resolve  the  Palestinian  question.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Egypt  and  Israel  is  a 
major  step  forward. 

We  are  attending  the  Cairo  confer- 
ence and  will  offer  our  good  services 
when  it  is  needed.  But  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility will  be  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  two  nations  directly  involved. 

As  you  know,  U.N.  observers  are 
also  there.  Other  countries  were  in- 
vited by  President  Sadat  to  attend — 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  not  yet  ac- 
cepted that  invitation.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  define  the  terms  of  peace.  Any- 
thing that  is  acceptable  to  Israel  and 


her  neighbors  will  certainly  be  ac- 
ceptable to  us. 

But  we  are  always  available,  I 
hope,  as  a  trusted  intermediary  on  oc- 
casion to  break  a  deadlock  or  add  a 
supportive  word  or  in  a  way  to  intro- 
duce one  of  those  leaders  to  another 
and  convince  the  opposite  party  that 
each  leader  is  acting  in  good  faith. 

I  have  no  idea  what  proposals,  if 
any,  Prime  Minister  Begin  will  bring 
to  me  tomorrow  morning.  But  he  and 
I  will  meet  privately — just  the  two  of 
us — for  a  while  at  his  request,  and  I 
will  listen  to  what  his  report  might 
be,  and  we  will  be  as  constructive  as 
we  have  been  in  the  past. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what 
the  outcome  of  the  Cairo  conference 
will  be  in  terms  of  goals? 

A.  I  have  hopes,  but  obviously  I 
can't  predict  what  will  occur.  We 
have  always  hoped  that  even  when 
some  of  the  nations  choose  not  to  par- 
ticipate that  the  nations  who  do 
negotiate  could  move  a  major  step 
forward  toward  an  ultimate  com- 
prehensive peace  settlement. 

Both  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
President  Sadat  have  stated  publicly 
and  repeatedly  that  they  are  not  seek- 
ing strictly  a  bilateral  or  two-nation 
agreement.  They  recognize  that  an 
agreement  in  the  Sinai  without  involv- 
ing the  West  Bank,  the  Gaza  Strip, 
the  Golan  Heights,  could  not  be  a  per- 
manent resolution  of  territorial  differ- 
ences. And  if  they  ignore  the  Palestin- 
ian question  this  would  still  not  result 
in  permanent  peace,  and  if  the  Palestin- 
ian question  is  not  addressed,  again,  it 
would  not  be  an  adequate  step  toward 
permanent  peace. 

So  I  think,  obviously,  this  is  a 
good  first  step.  I  would  hope  that  in 
Cairo  itself,  even  if  the  other  nations 
don't  choose  to  attend,  that  Egypt  and 
Israel  can  make  a  major  stride  toward 
a  comprehensive  peace  that  would  at 
least  address  in  definitive  terms  the 
questions  that  also  involve  Palestin- 
ians, Jordanians,  Syrians,  and 
Lebanese. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  your  description 
of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Mideast  that 
it  is  not  your  intention  to  endorse 
specific  proposals;  that  is  to  say,  if 
Mr.  Begin  or  anyone  else  presents 
to  you  what  they  hope  to  do,  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  go  back 
to  a  peace  conference  and  say, 
"Jimmy  Carter  says  that  this  is 
what  he  likes." 

A.  That  is  a  fairly  good  assess- 
ment. I  stay  in  close  touch  with  most 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  leaders,  cer- 
tainly President  Sadat.  We  exchange 
communications   several   times  a 
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week.  Cy  Vance  is  returning  from  the 
Middle  East  tonight,  and  he  will  give 
me  a  very  definitive  analysis  of  the 
attitude  of  all  the  Middle  Eastern 
leaders  involved,  plus  Saudi  Arabia, 
one  step  removed  geographically. 

I  think  I  know  at  least  in  general 
terms  what  would  be  acceptable  to 
President  Sadat,  maybe  not  as  a  final 
conclusive  agreement  but  as  an 
interim  step  or  major  step,  toward  a 
final  agreement.  And  if  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin's  proposal,  in  my  own  per- 
sonal judgment,  is  conducive  to  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  would 
be  acceptable  to  President  Sadat,  then 
I  would  certainly  privately  tell  him, 
"This  is  a  very  good  step." 

If  it  should  be  far  short  of  what  I 
think  President  Sadat  could  accept 
without  very  serious  political  conse- 
quences and  serious  disappointment  in 
Egypt  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
would  have  no  reticence  about  telling 
Prime  Minister  Begin  privately,  "I 
just  don't  think  this  goes  far 
enough."  But  I  would  not  be  the  ul- 
timate judge  of  whether  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Egyptians  or  not. 
That  would  be  up  to  President  Sadat. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Soviet 
Union  in  recent  months  has  been  in 
any  way  helpful  in  trying  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East,  and  how 
do  you  regard  U.S. -Soviet  relations 
as  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  year? 

A.  I  think  our  relations  with-  them 
are  much  better  than  they  were 
shortly  after  I  became  President.  I 
think  they  have  gotten  to  know  me 
and  my  attitudes;  I  think  I  have  got- 
ten to  know  them  and  their  attitudes 
much  better  than  before,  on  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  many  other  items.  We 
have  had  a  very  constructive  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  which  I 
think  is  constantly  improving.  I  think 
the  Soviets  have  been  much  more 
constructive  in  the  Middle  East  than 
they  formerly  had. 

Obviously,  they  have  not  been  as 
constructive  as  I  would  like  to  have 
seen.  The  Soviets,  for  instance,  were 
invited  to  attend  the  Cairo  confer- 
ence, along  with  other  nations.  They 
were  invited  by  President  Sadat.  They 
chose  to  decline  the  invitation.  I 
wished  that  they  had  accepted.  The 
Syrians  have  chosen  to  decline.  I 
have  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  had  to  use  their  influence  on  the 
Syrians  to  prevent  their  attendance.  I 
think  this  was  a  decision  made  by 
President  Asad  in  Syria. 

So  I  would  say  the  Soviets  have  not 
been  very  constructive  yet.  They  have 


not  been  nearly  as  much  of  an  obsta- 
cle as  they  apparently  were  in  the 
past. 

Our  general  relationships  with  the 
Soviets  are  very  good,  and  my  hope 
is  that  they  will  continue  to  cooperate 
in  the  future  when  we  go  past  Cairo 
toward  an  ultimate  Geneva  confer- 
ence. I  was  well  pleased  with  the 
joint  Soviet  and  American  statement.2 
Although  it  is  not  a  definitive  solu- 
tion, obviously,  it  has  no  obstacles  in 
it  which  would  prevent  an  ultimate 
resolution  of  the  Middle  East  differ- 
ences. 

So  I  would  say  it  is  a  mixed  as- 
sessment. In  general,  though,  they 
could  have  been  much  worse. 

Q.  Your  preference  for  a  general 
or  comprehensive  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  is  quite  understanda- 
ble, one  that  could  be  endorsed  by 
all  the  interested  parties.  But  I 
wonder  if  you  think,  in  light  of 
what  has  happened  since  President 
Sadat's  visit,  since  many  people  feel 
that  Israel  has  no  real  worries 
about  a  one-time  war,  that  if  an 
agreement — formal  or  informal — 
even  a  real  warming  takes  place  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  that  you 
could  have  de  facto  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  perhaps  not  as  neat 
and  wrapped  up  as  a  treaty,  that 
would  be  a  major  accomplishment 
in  itself?  And  do  you  think  that  it 
may  have  to  come  to  that  as  a  result 
of  President  Asad's  opposition  to 
the  talks  and  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  (PLO)? 

A.  Our  immediate  hope  and  goal  is 
that  any  peace  move  made  by  Israel 
and  Egypt  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
moderate  Arab  leaders  in  the  Middle 
East,  certainly  King  Hussein  in  Jor- 
dan, certainly  the  Saudi  Arabians.  We 
have  had  good  indications  in  my  per- 
sonal visits  with  President  Asad  that 
he  wants  to  resolve  the  differences. 
Lebanon  is  heavily  influenced,  as  you 
know,  by  Syrian  presence  there.  The 
PLO  have  been  completely  negative. 
They  have  not  been  cooperative  at 
all. 

In  spite  of  my  own  indirect  invita- 
tion to  them  and  the  direct  invitations 
by  Sadat  and  by  Asad,  by  King  Hus- 
sein, by  King  Khalid  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  PLO  have  refused  to  make  any 
move  toward  a  peaceful  attitude. 
They  have  completely  rejected  U.N. 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  They  have 
refused  to  make  a  public  acknowl- 
edgement that  Israel  has  a  right  to 
exist,  to  exist  in  peace.  So  I  think 
they  have,  themselves,  removed  the 
PLO  from  any  immediate  prospect  of 
participation  in  a  peace  discussion. 
But  I  certainly  would  not  ascribe 
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that  sort  of  intransigence  or  negativi 
attitude  toward  any  of  the  other  par 
ties  who  have  been  mentioned  as  pos 
sible  participants.  We  want  to  be  sun 
that  at  least  moderate  Palestinians  an 
included  in  the  discussions.  And  thi 
is  an  attitude  that  is  mirrored  not  onl; 
by  myself  but  also  by  Prime  Ministe 
Begin,  President  Sadat,  and  others 
So  I  think  they  are  all  major  steps,  al 
ready  having  been  taken,  to  delineat 
those  who  are  immediately  eager  ti 
conclude  a  step  toward  peace — thos 
like  President  Asad  who  will  wai 
awhile  to  see  what  does  occur,  see  i 
the  Golan  Heights  question  can  be  re 
solved  and  so  forth,  and  those  wh 
have,  in  effect,  removed  themselve 
from  serious  consideration  like  th 
PLO. 

Q.  Your  foreign  trip  is  takin 
you  to  a  disparate  range  of  cour 
tries,  and  the  schedule  offers  fair! 
limited  time  for  exchange  wi^ 
other  heads  of  state.3  Can  you  te 
us  what  overall  objective  you  hat 
in  mind  for  this  trip  and  if  there 
any  foreign  policy  theme  that  yc 
want  to  accomplish?  I  would  like  | 
add  to  that,  do  you  intend  to  pre 
this  issue  of  human  rights  that  yc 
mentioned  earlier  in  your  stops  j 
Poland  and  Iran? 

A.  Yes,  I  do  intend  to  press  tl 
subject  of  human  rights.  My  time  s 
aside  for  negotiations  with  forei; 
leaders  where  I  will  visit  is  equivale 
to  the  time  that  I  set  aside  for  discu 
sions  with  foreign  leaders  who  cor 
here  and  visit  me.  There  are  literal 
weeks  of  preparation  that  go  into  t 
visit  to  any  country,  days  of  prepai 
tion  on  my  own  part. 

I  will  spend  a  lot  of  my  time  ov 
the  Christmas  holidays  reading  thi 
notebooks  on  the  nations  to  be  v: 
ited.  Each  nation  is  different.  I  w 
start  off  my  trip  with  Poland.  I  thi 
it  is  very  important  that  an  Americ 
President  indicate  our  interest 
Eastern  European  countries.  Poland 
one  that  has  very  close  ties  to  us.  \ 
have  strong  trade  relationships  w 
Poland. 

And  my  presence  there  is  just 
important  as  is  the  presence  of  Pre 
dent  Brezhnev  when  he  visits  a  nati 
like  France  or  Germany.  We  will 
discussing  a  broad  range  of  questic 
with  Poland.  We  are  just  making 
brief  stop  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
and  from  India.  But  we  will  ha 
time  for  several  hours  of  intens 
discussions  with  the  leaders  in  th< 
two  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

They  are  major  suppliers  of  oil 
ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  wor, 
They  have  a  major  political  and  m 
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y  influence  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
very  important  that  I  let  their 
ople  and  those  leaders  know  that  I 
re  about  our  friendship  with  them 
d  vice  versa.  India,  as  you  know,  is 
:  world's  largest  democracy,  with 
ndreds  of  millions  of  people. 
In  the  past  under  Mrs.  Ghandi, 
:ir  primary  orientation  shifted  to- 
ird  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
lion.  I  would  like  very  much  for  the 
ople  of  India,  for  Prime  Minister 
sai,  with  whom  I  have  a  continuing 
rrespondence,  to  know  how  much 
value  a  restoration  of  those  strong 
s  of  friendship,  trade,  commerce, 
th  India.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
rtant  consideration  for  me. 
[  have  already  visited  England, 
rly  next  summer  or  late  spring,  I 
I!  be  visiting  West  Germany  and  I 
•ticularly  wanted  to  visit  France,  as 
11.  When  I  was  in  London  last 
ly,  President  Giscard  particularly 
;ed  me  if  I  could  come  to  France 
er  this  year — late  this  year.  I  re- 
ed that  I  would  if  I  could  schedule 
So,  I  am  very  eager  to  negotiate 
jor  problems  with  France.  They 
/e  a  much  greater  historical  pres- 
:e,  for  instance,  in  Africa,  than  do 
.  I  think  many  of  the  African  na- 
ns, particularly  those  who  speak 
jnch,  look  toward  France  as  a 
iree  of  advice  and  counsel,  eco- 


nomic aid  to  them.  It  will  help  me  to 
have  a  better  avenue  or  understanding 
of  Africa  to  meet  with  Giscard. 

France  is  not  a  member  of  NATO.4 
But  they  are  very  supportive  of  the 
European  defense  effort.  They  retain 
very  rigidly  their  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence from  the  influence  of  other 
countries,  which  is  good.  But  I  want 
to  discuss  with  Giscard  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  in- 
fluence in  the  Middle  East,  our  grow- 
ing influence  in  Africa. 

Of  course,  to  visit  NATO  headquar- 
ters is  important,  as  well,  because  we 
are  trying  to  increase  our  contribution 
and  our  influence  in  NATO. 

Those  trips  are  not  tied  harmoni- 
ously or  homogenously  together  be- 
cause each  country  is  unique,  each 
visit  will  be  unique,  and  I  will  pre- 
pare each  one  to  get  maximum  benefit 
from  it. 

.    □ 


1  For  the  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  19,  1977, 
p.  1867. 

2  For  text  of  the  statement  issued  on  Oct.  1, 
1977,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  p.  639. 

3  President  Carter  visited  Poland,  Iran,  In- 
dia, Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium Dec.  29,  1977-Jan.  6,  1978. 

4  France  does  not  participate  in  the  military 
activities  of  NATO  but  it  is  a  member  of  that 
Organization. 
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Firsts  ear  Accomplishments 


lite  House  Summary ' 


n  his  commencement  address  at  the 
iversity  of  Notre  Dame  on  May  22, 

President  outlined  the  objectives  of 
i  foreign  policy  and  described 

.  .  the  strands  that  connect  our  ac- 
ns  overseas  with  our  essential 
iracter  as  a  nation." 
He    declared    his    belief    that 

•  •  we  can  have  a  foreign  policy  that 
democratic,  that  is  based  on  funda- 
ntal  values,  and  that  uses  power  and 
luence  ...  for  humane  purposes. 
:  can  also  have  a  foreign  policy  that 

American  people  both  support  .  .  . 
1  understand.  ..." 
'Our  policy  must  be  open;  it  must 
candid;  it  must  be  one  of  construe - 
p  global  involvement,  resting  on 
t  cardinal  principles." 
'First,  we  have  reaffirmed  Ameri- 
s  commitment  to  human  rights  as  a 
damental  tenet  of  our  foreign  pol- 


"Second,  we  have  moved  deliber- 
ately to  reinforce  the  bonds  among 
.  .  .  democracies." 

"Third,  we  have  moved  to  engage 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  joint  effort  to 
halt  the  strategic  arms  race." 

"Fourth,  we  are  taking  deliberate 
steps  to  improve  the  chances  of  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

"Fifth,  we  are  attempting  ...  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation and  the  worldwide  spread  of 
conventional  weapons."2 

The  Administration,  by  its  work  in 
international  affairs  this  year,  has 
sought  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
which  the  President  set  forth  at  Notre 
Dame.  Among  the  principal  accom- 
plishments in  the  realm  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  are  these. 


Human  Rights 

The  President  has  strengthened  our 
human  rights  policy,  and  we  are  let- 


ting it  be  known  clearly  that  the 
United  States  stands  with  the  victims 
of  repression.  We  are  also  working  to 
advance  the  full  range  of  human 
rights — economic  and  social  as  well 
as  civil  and  political.  He  has  signed 
the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  [June  1],  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Economic,  Social  and  Cul- 
tural Rights  [October  5].  Our  foreign 
assistance  programs  will  reflect  more 
clearly  our  human  rights  concerns. 

We  have  encouraged  several  coun- 
tries to  permit  inspection  visits  from 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  We  are  strongly  support- 
ing international  organizations  con- 
cerned with  human  rights,  particularly 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  whose  budget  was  tri- 
pled this  year. 

Nuclear  Proliferation 

The  Administration  has  developed  a 
comprehensive  policy  covering 
domestic  and  export  activities  and  has 
initiated  an  international,  technical 
evaluation  of  the  entire  nuclear  fuel 
cycle.  The  President  signed  [on  May 
26]  Protocol  I  of  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  which  creates  a  nuclear 
weapons-free  zone  in  Latin  America. 

Arms  Transfers 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  States 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  restraining 
both  the  number  and  the  kinds  of 
American  arms  sold  abroad.  We  have 
also  begun  to  discuss  restraint  with 
other  major  arms  suppliers. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Administra- 
tion, the  SALT  negotiations  were  at  a 
stalemate.  The  efforts  of  this  Admin- 
istration, beginning  with  the  March 
proposal  set  forth  by  Secretary  Vance 
in  Moscow,  have  resulted  in  major 
progress  in  the  SALT  negotiations. 
We  are  now  working  on  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  consisting  of  a  treaty 
to  last  through  1985,  a  3-year  pro- 
tocol, and  a  statement  of  principles  to 
guide  the  SALT  III  negotiations.  Al- 
most all  the  major  issues  are  now  re- 
solved, and  we  anticipate  completion 
of  a  SALT  II  treaty  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 

Panama  Canal  Treaties 

After  14  years  of  negotiations 
under  four  U.S.  Presidents,  the 
United  States  and  Panama  adjusted 
their  relationship  as  it  applies  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  President  Carter  and 
Gen.  Omar  Torrijos  signed  two  canal 
treaties  on  September  7,   1977,  which 
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would  gradually  transfer  responsibil- 
it\  for  the  operation  and  defense  of  a 
neutral  canal  to  Panama.  The  treaties 
give  the  United  States  the  permanent 
right  to  defend  the  canal's  neutrality. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

Negotiations  are  underway  on  a 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  explosions. 

North-South  Relations 

The  U.S.  image  in  the  less  de- 
veloped world  and  the  United  Nations 
has  changed  dramatically  from  that  of 
an  adversary  to  that  of  a  potential 
partner.  In  the  Security  Council  de- 
bate on  Africa,  we  played  a  mediating 
role.  Our  arms  control  policies  have 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
U.N.'s  annual  review  of  disarmament 
issues.  We  played  a  constructive  role 
in  the  Maputo  and  Lagos  conferences. 
And  we  participated,  for  the  first 
time,  in  an  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  ministerial  meeting. 
The  appointment  of  Ambassador  An- 
drew Young  [as  U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations] 
highlighted  our  concern  for  the  Third 
World. 

Western  Europe 

The  Administration  has:  partici- 
pated in  a  successful  Belgrade  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  including  a  review  of 
human  rights;  prepared  another 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions 
proposal  to  advance  talks;  inaugurated 
four  NATO  efforts  (the  long-term  de- 
fense program,  the  short-term  im- 
provements, the  "two-way  street"  in 
defense  purchases,  the  East-West 
study);  agreed  to  provide  a  $300  mil- 
lion loan  and  forged  a  multinational 
consortium  to  help  democracy  in  Por- 
tugal; and  secured  a  major  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  loan  for  Italy. 

Soviet  Union-Eastern  Europe 

The  Administration  has  put  the 
U.S. -Soviet  relationship  on  a  more 
reciprocal,  realistic,  and  what  we 
hope  will  be  an  ultimately  more  pro- 
ductive basis  for  both  nations.  The 
Administration  has  improved  relations 
with  various  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, including  Yugoslavia,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Vice  President's  visit,  and 
Poland,  as  a  result  of  Secretary  [of 
Commerce]  Kreps'  visit  and  the  Pres- 
ident's scheduled  state  visit. 

Arab-Israeli  Conflict 

The   Administration   stressed  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  settlement 


which  has  three  core  elements:  defini- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  peace,  estab- 
lishment of  recognized  borders  and 
security,  and  resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian question.  We  have  urged,  with 
considerable  success,  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis  to  be  forthcoming  on 
peace  commitments,  direct  negotia- 
tions, and  peace  treaties.  We  have 
supported  the  Sadat-Begin  dialogue. 

People's  Republic  of  China 

The  Administration  has  followed 
the  Shanghai  communique  in  efforts 
toward  normalization  of  relations, 
while  emphasizing  the  mutuality  of 
efforts  necessary  to  complete  the 
process.  Recognizing  their  strategic 
importance,  we  have  also  continued 
to  develop  a  consultative  relationship 
with  the  Chinese  on  global  affairs. 

Korea 

The  details  of  the  Korean  ground 
troop  withdrawal  plan  have  been  de- 
signed to  alleviate  major  Asian  ap- 
prehensions that  the  United  States  is 
in  the  process  of  disengaging  from 
the  region. 

Vietnam 

The  Administration  has  started  the 
process  of  normalizing  relations 
through  talks  in  Paris  and  has  estab- 
lished a  mechanism  to  continue  to  try 
to  account  for  our  servicemen  still 
missing  in  action. 

Africa 

Vice  President  Mondale  informed 
Prime  Minister  Vorster  in  Vienna  that 
U.S. -South  Africa  relations  depended 


President 
Carter's  Trip 


As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  Pres- 
ident Carter  is  completing  his  trip  to 
seven  countries  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  South  Asia: 


Dec.  29 

Poland 

Dec.  31 

Iran 

Jan.  1 

India 

Jan.  3 

Saudi  Arabia 

Jan.  4 

Egypt,  France 

Jan.  6 

Belgium 

The  February  issue  will  carry  com- 
plete documentation  on  this  trip,  in- 
cluding the  President's  news  confer- 
ence in  Warsaw  and  addresses  in  New 
Delhi  and  Paris.  □ 


Department  of  State  Bullet 

upon  South  Africa  moving  away  fro 
apartheid.  With  the  British,  we  o 
fered  a  plan  for  Rhodesian  indepen 
ence.  We  initiated  a  five  power  groi 
to  negotiate  toward  an  independe 
Namibia.  We  have  restored  good  rel 
tions,  based  on  mutual  respect,  wij 
black  African  states  of  all  politic 
leanings. 

Latin  America 

The  Administration  has  developed 
new  global  approach  to  Latin  Amerii 
and  the  Caribbean,  one  which  recc 
nizes  the  diversity  of  the  region  rati- 
than  one  which  pretends  a  single  pi 
icy  identified  by  a  simple  sloga 
(This  approach  has  been  well-receivl 
in  the  region.)  The  President  sign] 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties.  Throui 
direct  negotiations  with  Cuba,  J 
have  concluded  a  fisheries  agreemd 
and  established  an  interest  section; 
each  country.  We  have  ratified  an  d 
change  of  prisoners  treaty  wij 
Mexico  and  negotiated  one  wi| 
Bolivia.  We  have  adopted  a  co| 
prehensive  policy  for  the  Caribbe 
and  have  been  joined  by  28  natio 
and  16  international  institutions  to  ; 
tablish  a  Caribbean  Group  for  Coj 
eration  in  Economic  Developme 
We  have  dramatically  improved  < 
relations  with  a  number  of  countri 
including  Venezuela,  Jamaica,  Pt 
and  Mexico. 

London  Summit 

With  the  leaders  of  major  industn 
democracies,   the  President  reach 
agreement  at  the  London  summit  o 
common  program  for  internatio 
economic  cooperation. 

Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 

The  Administration  has  reach 
agreement  with  the  European  Ei 
nomic  Community  on  a  timetable 
negotiations,  breaking  a  long  stf: 
mate. 

Defense  and  Security 

The  Administration  has  formuk: 
a  comprehensive,  national  defei 
strategy  which  includes  an  ove 
American  posture  toward  the  Soi 
Union.  The  President  reached  a  dl 
sion  not  to  produce  the  B-l  bom 
but  to  proceed  with  cruise  missiles 

Intelligence 

The  Administration  has  reorgani' 
the  intelligence  agencies  and  f 
taken  comprehensive  steps  to  pro1 
telecommunications . 


uary  1978 

ernational  Communications 

'he  Administration  has  established 
ew  International  Communication 
:ncy  to  replace  the  U.S.  Informa- 
i  Agency  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
al  and  Cultural  Affairs  in  the  De- 
ment of  State. 

ense  Budget  Reduction 

he  President  met  his  campaign 
lge  to  cut  military  spending  by 


$5-7  billion.  The  Ford  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1978  was  $123  billion.  The 
Carter  budget  is  $117  billion,  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  □ 


1  Issued  as  a  press  release  by  the  White 
House  on  Dec.  17,  1977,  which  also  included 
domestic  accomplishments  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Dec.  26). 

2  For  the  full  text 
13,  1977,  p.  621. 


see  Bulletin  of  June 


THE  SECRETARY: 

tews  Conference  of  December  S 1 


efore  I  take  your  questions,  I'd  like 
(take  a  few  opening  remarks  about 
important  developments  that  have 
l  occurring  in  the  Middle  East. 
tie  President  has  already  stated  the 
iration  and  respect  of  our  govern- 
t  for  the  leadership  of  President 
it  and  Prime  Minister  Begin.  They 
:  broken  through  psychological  bar- 
i  which  have  impeded  progress  to- 
i  peace  in  the  Middle  East  for  three 
ides.  As  a  result,  an  irreversible 
ess  has  begun.  The  leader  of  the 
:st  Arab  state  has  been  received  in 
el  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
d.  This  single  act  has  done  more 
any  number  of  words  could  to 
'P  away  doubts  about  the  sincerity 
oth  governments  in  seeking  an  end 
loodshed  and  strife, 
om  the  first  days  of  this  Adminis- 
on,  we — like  our  predecessors — 
sought  to  get  the  parties  talking 
ctly  with  each  other  in  serious 
)tiations.  Now  these  two  strong 
ers  have  done  just  that,  leaping 
inhibitions  of  the  past  and  pro- 
ral  quarrels  of  the  present, 
langes  so  fundamental  inevitably 
ulate  a  variety  of  reactions.  There 
rly  are  now  crosscurrents  at 
: — some  bringing  the  parties  closer 
ther,  some  moving  them  apart.  We 
;ve  our  proper  role  at  this  point  is 
upport  and  reinforce  the  former 
e  using  our  relationships  across  the 
trum  to  moderate  the  latter.  I  will 
Peking  to  do  both  on  my  trip  to  the 
[December  9-15]. 
ie  President  wants  to  be  sure  that 
ie  Middle  East  leaders  fully  under- 
1  that  the  present  Egyptian-Israeli 
itives  have  our  full  support  and 
they  know  our  support  is  fully  con- 
nt  with  our  continuing  dedication 
ie  objective  of  a  comprehensive 
He  East  peace  settlement.  We  be- 
that  all  the  parties  to  the  Geneva 


conference  remain  committed  to  that 
goal. 

President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  have  made  a  breakthrough,  and 
we  intend  to  help  them  wherever  possi- 
ble to  enlarge  that  opening.  They  and 
the  other  leaders  concerned  in  peace  ef- 
forts have  told  us  they  want  us  to  con- 
tinue our  role.  In  the  past,  when  there 
was  no  movement,  our  proper  role  was 
to  take  the  initiative  in  stimulating  new 
ways  of  acting  and  thinking.  Today, 
when  leaders  in  the  area  are  boldly 
moving  forward,  our  proper  role  is  to 
support  their  progress  and  help  broaden 
it  to  all  fronts  in  the  continuing  search 
for  a  final  settlement.  All  the  leaders 
have  welcomed  my  visit,  and  I  look 
forward  to  receiving  their  counsel  and 
their  views. 

Q.  When  you  say  in  your  state- 
ment that  all  the  parties  remain 
committed,  do  you  include  the  Soviet 
Union?  And  Mr.  Habib's  trip  to 
Moscow;  is  that  designed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  tell  the  Soviets  they  haven't 
been  as  constructive  as  we  would  like 
them  to  have  been  with  the  Syrians 
and  the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation 
Organization]?2 

A.  Insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned,  they  consider  to  have  their 
responsibilities  as  one  of  the  two 
cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  conference. 
Some  of  the  statements  which  they 
have  made  in  recent  days  have  not  been 
helpful;  they  raise  questions. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  Mr. 
Habib  when  I  get  to  Brussels 
[December  7-9],  where  he  will  report 
to  me  on  his  discussions  with  the 
Soviets  during  the  last  2  days. 

Q.  The  enthusiasm  that  you  show 
for  the  Sadat-Begin  talks  seems  to  be 
somewhat  tardy.  There  was  a  long 
pause  in  this  capital  when  they 
started.  Has  this,  in  fact,  represented 
a  reassessment  of  American  policy? 
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A.  Let  me  first  address  your  question 
of  being  tardy.  As  soon  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  Cairo  conference  was  made 
[by  President  Sadat  on  November  26], 
we  indicated  that  we  believed  that  it 
could  play  a  helpful  role  but  that  we 
wished  to  consult  with  all  of  the  par- 
ties. We  did  that  consultation  over  the 
weekend  and  made  a  statement — which 
I  think  was  clearly  a  very  positive 
statement — on  Monday  following  our 
consultations. 

We  do,  as  I  have  indicated,  support 
very  strongly  this  initiative.  We  believe 
that  it  can  be  a  steppingstone  toward 
peace,  and  we  shall  do  all  that  we  can 
within  our  power  to  help  support  that 
effort  as  it  moves  forward. 

Q.  Is  it  now  conceivable,  in  the 
light  of  American  policy,  that  there 
could  be  a  settlement  without  a 
Geneva  conference? 

A.  It  is  possible,  but  all  of  the  par- 
ties have  said  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
move  toward  a  Geneva  conference. 
That  has  been  stated  by  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  by  President  Sadat,  and  the 
others  have  indicated  also  their  desire 
to  go  to  a  Geneva  conference.  So  that 
as  of  the  moment  all  of  the  parties  ap- 
pear to  wish  ultimately  to  go  to  a 
Geneva  conference. 

However,  we  have  first  the  Cairo 
conference  [December  14],  and  we 
have  to  see  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished during  the  Cairo  conference.  I 
hope  that  much  can  be  accomplished 
during  the  Cairo  conference. 

Q.  When  you  say  "all  the  leaders 
have  welcomed  my  visit,"  are  you 
saying  that  Syria  has  accepted  receiv- 
ing you? 

A.  Yes,  they  have,  and  they  have 
said  they  welcome  the  visit. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think 
that  Syria  would  see  the  Cairo  con- 
ference as  a  step  on  the  way  to  a 
Geneva  conference?  Any  communi- 
cations or  any  actions  by  Syria  that 
would — 

A.  No.  I  have  nothing  at  this  point 
that  would  indicate  that.  Indeed,  the 
indications  as  a  result  of  the  statement 
which  was  made  at  Tripoli  yesterday 
would  indicate  the  contrary.  However, 
the  Syrians  have  indicated  they  wel- 
comed my  visit  to  discuss  the  issues. 
They  have  never  said  that  they  close 
the  door  to  a  Geneva  conference  and  an 
ultimate  settlement,  and  I  look  forward 
to  my  discussions  with  President  Asad 
to  find  his  views  as  to  how  he  believes 
one  should  proceed  from  here. 

Q.  Breaking  the  psychological  bar- 
rier would  be  a  guarantee  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East? 

A.  I  think  the  breaking  of  the 
psychological  barrier  is  an  historic 
event.  I  think,  as  I  said  I  believe  at  my 
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last  press  conference,  that  the  principal 
obstacle  to  peace  was  the  psychological 
barrier  that  existed  as  the  parties 
moved  forward  and  came  closer  and 
closer  to  serious  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions: and  I  think  by  the  steps  which 
were  taken  in  President  Sadat's  trip  to 
Jerusalem  [November  19-21]  and  by 
his  reception  there  by  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  the  Israeli  people  that  a  bar- 
rier really  was  broken  and  that  a  sea 
change  was  effected  that  will  have 
events  following  upon  them  in  a  fash- 
ion which  is  irreversible. 

Q.  Have  the  recent  developments 
in  the  Middle  East  shaken,  chal- 
lenged, or  changed  any  of  the  basic 
assumptions  and  directions  of  Ad- 
ministration policy? 

A.  We  have  always,  as  I 
indicated — as  did  our  predecessors — 
strived  for  the  objective  of  bringing  the 
parties  face-to-face  in  negotiations.  We 
have  said — as  did  our  predecessors — 
that  the  only  way  there  could  be  a  solu- 
tion was  for  the  parties  to  negotiate  that 
solution  themselves.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  steps  which  we  are  seeing 
now  in  terms  of  face-to-face  negotia- 
tions are  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  I  hope  that  that  circle  of  face-to- 
face  negotiations  will  be  widened  and 
that  others  will  join. 

Q.  Does  that  not  change  the  origi- 
nal nature  of  the  Geneva  conference 
as  a  meeting  place  to  stimulate  face- 
to-face  negotiations  where,  in  fact, 
you  have  them  started  now;  and  does 
that  not  change  the  process  in  terms 
of  the  necessity  for  the  immediacy  of 
a  Geneva  conference  to  be  a  launch- 
ing pad  for  talks,  whereas  you  have 
the  talks  going  on  now?  Can  you  ex- 
pound on  that? 

A.  I'll  be  glad  to  expound  on  that. 
The  process  of  serious  discussions 
could  have  started  at  Geneva  had  the 
parties  been  willing  to  do  so.  It  can 
also  start  in  the  Cairo  discussions  in  the 
circumstances  that  now  exist. 

I  think  that  we  should  seize  any  op- 
portunity, and  we  should  not  concern 
ourselves  about  the  forum  in  which  the 
peace  process  starts  to  enter  upon  seri- 
ous discussions  and  that,  therefore, 
with  this  new  initiative  having  been  ta- 
ken, we  should  support  it;  and  we 
would  hope  that  others  would  join  in 
the  process,  as  I've  indicated,  as  it 
moves  forward. 

Q.  Does  this  raise  a  possibility  of  a 
sequence  of  conferences  like  Cairo, 
or  extensions  of  Cairo,  which  could 
take  place  before  there  would  be  a 
Geneva  conference  for  the  purposes 
of  formalizing  an  agreement? 

A.  I  think  it  is  too  early  to  say 
exactly  what  the  length  and  form  of  the 
Cairo  conference  will  be.  That  will  be 


up  to  the  parties  once  the  discussions 
get  under  way.  They  have  put  no  time 
limits  on  that  particular  conference,  but 
they  have  stated  that  this  was  prepara- 
tory toward  a  Geneva  conference. 

Q.  One,  with  the  principle  of  di- 
rect talks  now  established  between 
Israel  and  an  Arab  country,  what  do 
you  see  as  the  future  role  for  the 
United  States,  if  any?  And  secondly, 
in  that  connection,  on  this  trip,  why 
do  you  feel  that  you  have  to  go  out 
personally?  I  mean,  do  you  doubt 
that  the  Middle  East  leaders  fully 
understand  that  you  strongly  support 
the  present  Egyptian-Israeli  initia- 
tives and  that  they  know  your  sup- 
port is  fully  consistent  with  continu- 
ing dedication  to— 

A.  Your  first  question  is  which? 
Q.  With  the  principle  of  direct 
talks  now  established,  what  do  you 
see  as  the  future  role  for  the  United 
States? 

A.  The  role  for  the  United  States  at 
this  point,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
statement,  I  believe  is  to  be  supportive 
and  facilitate  the  direct  talks  which  are 
getting  under  way  in  the  Cairo  confer- 
ence and  to  work  with  the  parties  to 
help  them  move  forward  in  their  direct 
talks. 

As  we  go  along,  they  may  wish  us  to 
play  a  greater  role,  and  if  they  do,  we 
are  prepared,  of  course,  to  help  in  any 
way  to  move  the  peace  process  for- 
ward. 

In  respect  to  the  second  half  of  your 
question,  why  do  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
go  out  to  the  Middle  East  at  this  time, 
both  the  President  and  I  feel  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  face-to-face  conver- 
sations, direct  talks  with  the  leaders  of 
the  various  nations  involved;  and  we 
think  this  is  particularly  important  at 
this  time  when  there  is  a  blockage  of 
communications  between  the  various 
leaders  and  that  perhaps  we  can  play  a 
facilitating  role  by  keeping  all  of  those 
channels  of  communication  open. 

Q.  On  your  last  trip — in  fact,  I 
think  on  your  two  previous  trips— 
you  asked  for  and  received  drafts,  in 
effect,  of  peace  treaties,  at  least  from 
the  Israelis  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
outline  form  from  the  Egyptians.  Do 
you  feel  that  that  process  contributed 
to  the  breakthrough,  and  will  you  on 
this  trip  be  asking  the  Jordanians, 
Syrians,  or  any  of  the  other  parties 
to  put  together  in  any  kind  of  draft 
form  what  they  feel  an  ultimate 
peace  treaty  should  look  like. 

A.  During  my  last  trip,  I  asked  all  of 
the  parties  to  provide  us  with  drafts  of 
peace  treaties  or  with  memoranda  re- 
flecting the  essential  elements  of  a 
peace  treaty  as  they  saw  it.  We  did  re- 
ceive from  each  of  the  countries  either 
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a  draft  peace  treaty  or  their  views  \l 
respect  to  the  essential  elements  ci 
peace  treaty  or  treaties.  I  think  1 
they  have  been  helpful,  and  at  I 
point  I  don't  think  that  there  is  i 
need  for  us  to  ask  for  further  worln 
their  part,  but  we  will  undoubted!); 
discussing  their  current  views  withi 
spect  to  the  elements  of  peace  treat; 
Q.  Is  it  your  intention  when  i 
meet  with  President  Asad  to  tnt 
convince  him  or  one  of  his  reprei 
tatives  to  participate  in  the  Cii 
conference,  and  if  not,  what  fori 
do  you  see  the  Syrians  becoming i 
volved  in  in  the  future? 

A.  We  have  made  clear  to  all  oil 
parties  that  we  would  hope  that  l] 
might  find  it  possible  to  participat 
the  Cairo  conference.  As  you  kno^ 
number  of  the  countries  have  deel ; 
to  do  that.  We  hope  that  they  will  )i 
an  open  mind.  I  think  it  will  be  he! 
to  discuss  with  each  of  the  leaders  | 
views  with  respect  to  how  one  shl 
proceed  in  light  of  the  current  Sj 
tion,  and  I  would  hope,  in  my  cor?! 
sation  with  President  Asad,  to  red' 
his  views  as  to  how  he  thinks  one; 
best  proceed  to  keep  the  proces' 
peace  moving  forward. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  notion  of  | 
own,  any  particular  framewor 
your  own,  that  you  would  lik 
suggest  if,  in  fact,  he  is  adari 
about  not  going  to  Cairo? 

A.  First,  I  think  we  ought  to 
what  the  parties  themselves  can: 
velop  on  this.  If  they  run 
roadblocks  on  this,  then,  as  I've) 
and  the  President  has  said,  new  ir 
tives  might  be  helpful;  then  we  w. 
be  willing,  should  the  parties  desii 
to  come  up  with  some  suggestior 
our  own. 

Q.  Have  recent  developmenl 
South  Africa,  particularly  the 
verdict,  had  any  effect  on  our 
tinuing  review  of  policy  tov 
South  Africa,  any  change  in  our 
tions  expected  now?  3 

A.  You're  talking  about  South  A 
itself? 
Q.  South  Africa,  the  country,  i 
A.  Insofar  as  South  Africa  its* 
concerned,  during  the  election 
paign  which  was  recently  finis: 
there  were  statements  by  the  go 
ment  that  they  intended  to  take  a 
actions  in  the  postelection  period  g 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  apart: 
We  shall  be  watching  to  see  what 
pens  under  these  circumstances,  al 
course,  it's  too  early  to  say  yet  wht 
anything,  may  come  out  of  this  * 
ess.  But  I  think  it  would  be  prerrt 
for  me  at  this  point  to  speculate* 
may  eventuate  from  the  South  Ah 
Government. 
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».  Can  you  tell  us  the  current 
us  of  our  thinking  on  economic 
itions  with  South  Africa? 

.  Our  current  thinking  is  that  this 
ter  is  under  review  in  the  U.S. 
ernment,  as  I  believe  I  indicated  to 

earlier,  and  there  have  been  no 
1  conclusions  reached. 
i.  Just  to  follow  up  your  earlier 
ement  about  the  Soviet  state- 
its,  you  said  that  their  recent 
iments  have  raised  questions.  Is  it 

to  surmise  that  their  comments 
e  raised  questions  about  their  Iiv- 
up,  if  not  to  the  letter,  to  the 
it  of  the  Soviet-American  state- 
it  of  October  1st?  4 
.  They  have  raised  questions  about 
t  their  ultimate  objectives  are.  We 
believe  their  ultimate  objective  is 
ee  a  comprehensive  settlement  of 
Middle  East  problem  and  to  work 
ochairman  to  that  end.  That  is  one 
le  reasons  that,  as  I  say,  I  will  be 
ing  forward  to  the  reports  of  Mr. 
ib's  discussions  in  Moscow  to  get 
latest  thinking  which  he  will  have 
ived  as  a  result  of  those  talks. 
.  Could  you  please  give  us  your 
ssment  of  the  Saudi  role  right 

and  their  attitude  toward  the 
'o  conference  as  you  understand 

.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me 
peak  specifically  for  the  Saudis. 
:  is  clearly  up  to  them  to  do.  In  the 
,  they  have  played  a  very  construe  - 
role  in  connection  with  the  Middle 
problem  and  in  seeking  to  facili- 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  and  I 
Id  hope  that  in  the  future,  they 
Id  continue  to  play  such  a  role. 
.  Do  you  believe  that  the  appro- 
tion  for  the  State  Department  is 
mple  that  you  can  overlook  Mrs. 
ug's  commission's  [Bella  S.  Ab- 
Chairperson,  National  Commis- 
on  the  Observance  of  Interna- 
al  Women's  Year]  defiance  of  a 
e  Department  directive  that  they 
using  your  franking  privilege 
thousands  of  dollars  a  month? 
.  With  respect  to  that,  Mr.  Read 
ijamin  H.  Read,  Deputy  Under 
etary  for  Management]  talked  to 
Commission  and  indicated  to  them 
they  should  use  their  own  franking 
lege.  It  is  taking  a  while  for  them 
a  that.  They  will  do  it — I  have  no 
ition  about  it.  It  simply  has  not 
lied  the  point  where  they  can  do  it. 
.  About  a  month  ago,  it  was  an- 
nced  the  United  States  would  re- 
i  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  to 
igary.  Since  then  there  has  been 
e  opposition  to  that  and  appar- 
y  some  delay.  Even  one  Con- 
swoman  said  that  she  had  been 
at  the  White  House  that  certain 


conditions  would  be  put  on  this,  and 
I  wanted  to  know  if  it  is  definitely 
going  to  be  returned,  and  if  there  are 
any  conditions,  what  they  are. 

A.  The  decision  to  return  the  crown 
is  a  firm  decision.  We  have  been  hold- 
ing the  crown  in  safekeeping.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
crown  should  be  returned.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
relationships  between  our  country  and 
Hungary.  They  are  seen  in  the  area  of 
the  reunification  problems;  they  are 
seen  in  the  complete  repayment  of  the 
debts  which  arose  out  of  World  War  I; 
they  have  been  seen  in  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  technical  agreements  which 
have  been  negotiated  with  them;  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances  to  return  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance  that  we  will 
negotiate  a  trade  agreement  with 
Hungary  if  it  should  be  returned? 

A.  That  is  a  question  which  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  discussion. 

Q.  The  new  American  enthusiasm 
for  direct  talks  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  put  the  United  States 
in  diametric  opposition  to  Syria, 
which  has  stated  that  it  wants  talks 
only  in  the  context  of  Geneva  and 
does  not  want  direct  talks. 

A.  First,  let  me  take  issue  with  your 
statement  "the  new  enthusiasm."  We 
have  been  urging  direct  talks  from  the 
outset,  and  there  should  be  no  question 
about  that.  That  is  not  a  new  policy 
with  us;  that  has  been  a  consistent  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

You  ask,  has  that  put  the  United 
States  and  the  other  parties  in  conflict 
with  Syria?  Syria  has  not  indicated 
whether  or  not  they  would  enter  into 
direct  conversations.  What  they  have 
been  raising  questions  about  up  to  this 
point  is  the  question  of  the  forum  in 
which  any  such  talks  would  take  place. 

Q.  Are  you  hopeful  the  Congress 
would  approve  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary aid,  including  compensation  aid 
to  South  Korea,  in  light  of  the  Park 
regime's  lack  of  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  the  congressional 
bribery  scandal  and  repeated  human 
rights  violations  in  South  Korea? 

A.  When  the  question  of  assistance 
goes  to  the  Congress,  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  acted  upon  affirmatively.  I  would 
have  to  be  very  clear,  however,  in  say- 
ing that  such  things  as  the  Tongsun 
Park  affair  and  some  of  the  recent  ac- 
tions in  the  civil  rights  area — the 
human  rights  area — cannot  help  but 
have  an  eroding  or  negative  effect  upon 
the  attitudes  within  the  Congress  and,  I 
think,  generally  within  the  United 
States. 

Q.  You  are  going  to  be  talking  to 


[British]  Foreign  Secretary  Owen  the 
day  after  tomorrow — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  — on  the  Rhodesian  situation? 
From  all  appearances  the  Anglo- 
American  plan  is  as  dead  as  a  door- 
nail, and  the  play  has  been  taken  in 
Rhodesia  by  Ian  Smith  in  his  propos- 
als for  an  internal  settlement.  I  won- 
der if  you  could  share  with  us  some 
of  your  thoughts  about  where  we  go 
next. 

A.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to.  I  will  be 
meeting  with  Secretary  Owen  at  the 
Brussels  meetings  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  we  will  be  discussing  the 
question  of  southern  Africa,  including 
the  Rhodesian  situation.  Mr.  Moose, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs, will  be  with  me  during  those 
discussions. 

I  think  in  talking  about  this  problem 
it  is  important  in  dealing  with  such  a 
complex  situation  to  keep  some  basic 
points  in  mind. 

The  only  way,  we  believe,  to  resolve 
the  problem  peacefully  and  rapidly  is 
through  agreement  on  free  elections 
open  to  all  of  the  parties;  secondly,  by 
the  transfer  of  power  to  a  government 
freely  chosen  by  the  people  of  Zim- 
babwe; and  third,  a  constitution  that 
protects  the  rights  of  all  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  whether  they  be  black 
or  white.  This  will  require  that  the 
transition  agreements  be  fair  and  that 
they  not  favor  any  one  group. 

These  are  the  goals  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  Anglo-American  plan,  and 
that  plan  we  are  continuing  to  pursue. 

Coming  to  Mr.  Smith's  initiative, 
the  Smith  plan  may  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  doesn't  appar- 
ently provide  for  the  kind  of  open  elec- 
tions that  all  parties  will  find  fair.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  whether  it  really  provides 
for  universal  suffrage  for  all  adults 
within  the  country.  So  that  there  are  a 
number  of  questions  that  one  has  to 
find  the  answer  to  in  order  to  determine 
how  this  fits  into  these  essential  areas 
which  are  so  important. 

A  number  of  the  nationalist  leaders 
have  already  indicated  that  they  are 
taking  a  look  at  the  Smith  proposals  in 
the  light  of  and  in  the  framework  of  the 
Anglo-American  proposal.  That  re- 
mains on  the  table  and  remains  active 
and  supported  by  both  ourselves  and 
the  British. 

Q.  How  great  a  setback  has  been 
dealt  to  the  prospects  in  the  longer 
term  of  an  overall  settlement  and  a 
broader  peace  conference  by  the  fact 
that  Egypt  has  broken  relations  with 
Syria — another  one  of  the  major 
parties — and  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 
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A.  I  think  it  was  too  bad  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  was  forced  to  break  rela- 
tions with  the  five  Arab  nations.5  It  is 
our  hope  that  in  time  those  differences 
may  be  healed,  particularly  insofar  as 
Syria  is  concerned,  and  we  would  hope 
that  all  of  the  parties  in  the  Middle  East 
conference — or  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion in  terms  of  the  confrontation 
states — would  keep  an  open  mind  and 
that  the  channels  of  communications 
may  again  be  open  so  that  there  can  be 
movement  by  all  toward  a  final 
settlement. 

Q.  The  time  has  come  for  Israel  to 
make  some  move  on  the  substance 
and  for  someone  to  say  what  will  be 
supported? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come,  and  I  think  that  the  parties  agree 
that  the  time  has  come,  to  really  begin 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of 
substance  and  not  merely  with  the 
question  of  procedures  alone. 

I  think  everybody  knows  what  the 
questions  of  substance  are  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  They  are  the  nature  of 
peace;  they  are  the  question  of  with- 
drawals from  occupied  lands;  and  they 
are,  of  course,  the  Palestinian  question. 
These  issues  are  going  to  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  any  dis- 
cussions which  could  lead  to  a  com- 
prehensive peace,  and  I  think  the  par- 
ties are  saying — both  Israel  and 
Egypt — that  they  recognize  that  these 
issues  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Q.  There  have  been  political 
executions  in  China.  I  wonder  if  the 
United  States  is  still  concerned  about 
the  situation — human  rights 
situation — in  mainland  China. 

A.  Yes,  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned about  the  human  rights  situation 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where  there  are 
executions.  The  information  which  we 
have  with  respect  to  that  particular 
situation  is  limited,  and  that  is  all  I  can 
say  at  this  point  on  it. 

Q.  If  the  PLO  were  also  invited  to 
the  Cairo  meeting,  are  you  intending 
to  meet  with  them  and,  if  not,  how 
are  you  going  to  get  them  to  the 
Cairo  meeting? 

A.  No,  I  am  not  intending  to  meet 
with  the  PLO.  As  I  have  said  to  you 
many  many  times,  as  a  result  of  the 
commitments  which  we  made  in  the 
Sinai  II  agreement  [September  1975], 
we  cannot  speak  with  the  PLO  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met.  Those  con- 
ditions have  not  been  met.  There  is  no 
indication  that  there  is  any  intention  to 
meet  those  conditions.  So,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  the  PLO. 

Q.  Can  you  now  give  us  any  kind 
of  a  framework  for  when  you  expect 
to  get  a  Geneva  conference  going?  I 
take  it  the  first  of  the  year  is  out. 


A.  No,  I  can't  give  you  any  specula- 
tion or  guess  on  that,  and  I  don't  think 
it  is  that  important.  I  think  the  impor- 
tant thing  now  is  to  see  how  much 
progress  we  can  make  at  the  Cairo  con- 
ference. That  is  what  is  on  the  table 
now.  Let's  see  what  we  can  do  and  see 
how  we  can  move  ahead  there. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  events 
of  the  past  days,  what  with  the  sharp 
disagreements  amongst  the  Arabs, 
have  led  us  closer  or  further  away 
from  Geneva? 

A.  I  think  for  the  moment  they  have 
probably  led  us  further  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  hope  that  as  time 
passes  that  changes  will  be  effected  and 
that  the  circle  of  those  discussing  the 
peace  process  will  be  enlarged  again. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  now  that 
there  won't  be  a  Geneva  conference 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I 
think  we  would  appreciate  your  re- 
flecting backward  and  telling  us  what 
in  your  mind  prevented  a  Geneva 
conference.  As  you  look  back,  what 
one  thing  or  several  things. 

A.  As  I  indicated,  I  think  that  one  of 
the  main  stumbling  blocks  was  the 
psychological  stumbling  block,  and 
that,  I  think,  has  been  removed. 

Secondly,  there  were  still  two  pro- 
cedural problems  that  were  holding  up 
a  Geneva  conference,  and  it  was  not 
possible  up  to  the  present  time  to  work 
out  those  different  views  with  respect 
to  those  procedural  points,  and  those 
were  the  basic  factors  that  made  it  im- 
possible at  this  time  to  go  to  a  Geneva 
conference. 

Q.  Has  the  political  importance  of 
the  PLO  been  reduced  by  President 
Sadat's  various  actions? 

A.  It  seems  to  me,  insofar  as  the 
PLO  is  concerned,  that  the  actions 
which  they  have  taken  recently  indicate 
less  of  a  willingness  to  consider,  in  a 
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way  which  might  make  it  possible  f 
some  sort  of  participation,  for  that 
happen,  and  so  I  don't  think  it  seer'l 
likely  now  that  that  is  a — 

Q.  Can  the  Palestinian  issue  be  st 
tied  without  the  PLO's  involvemem 

A.  I  think  that  the  Palestinian  issi 
must  be  solved.  As  to  exactly  how  th 
will  be  solved,  I  think  we  would  wa 
to  look  and  see  what  the  parties  thei 
selves  suggest  on  this.  I  don't  want 
prejudge  what  is  going  to  be  put  fc 
ward  by  any  of  the  parties  with  respe 
to  this  issue. 

Q.  You  said  progress  should 
made,  you  should  work  toward  pre 
ress  at  the  Cairo  conference.  Sin 
the  only  parties  there  other  than  t 
U.N.  observer  are  Israel,  Egypt,  a 
the  United  States,  what  is  the  natu 
of  progress  that  you  would  like 
see? 

A.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  the  Ca;i 
conference  it  might  be  possible  to  coj: 
up  with  a  framework  of  the  substanti: 
matters  that  have  to  be  dealt  with<i 
order  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  1 
tlement;  and  in  addition  to  that,  the; 
maining  procedural  questions  mijl 
be  cleared  away.  I  think  if  that  ffl 
accomplished,  then  there  would  h^: 
been  real  progress. 


1  Text  from  press  release  544  of  Dec.  6,  IS 

2  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs  Ph 
C.Habib  met  with  U.S.S.R.  officials  in  Mos.i 
Dec.  5-6.  1977. 

3  Mr.  Biko  was  a  black  South  African  critid 
the  apartheid  policies  of  the  South  African  G 
ernment  who  died  in  Sept.  1977  in  detention 
Dec.  1977  a  Pretoria  magistrate,  presiding  ar 
inquest,  found  no  one  criminally  responsible 
Mr.  Biko's  death. 

4  For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1977 
639. 

5  President  Sadat  broke  diplomatic  relatij 
with  Algeria,  Iraq,  Libya,  South  Yemen, 
Syria  on  Dec.  5,  1977. 


ARMS  CONTROL:  SALT  and  th 
Test  Ban — Cause  for  Optimism 


by  Paul  C.  Warnke ' 

I  have  been  assigned  today  a  topic 
which  I  think  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
emphasis  that  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion has  put  on  the  subject  of  arms  con- 
trol. As  you  know,  since  January,  the 
Carter  Administration  has  undertaken 
at  least  10  separate  initiatives  in  this 
particular  area. 

They  involve  perhaps  most  promi- 
nently the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  strategic  arms  limitations.  In 


addition  to  that,  we  have  the  cq 
prehensive  test  ban  negotiations,  whj 
have  been  going  on  in  Geneva  in  ao 
tion  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitati 
Talks  (SALT).  Also  in  Geneva  we  hj 
been  discussing  the  questions  of  b 
ning  chemical  weapons  and  radiold 
cal  weapons.  We  have,  in  addition, 
Indian  Ocean  arms  limitation  talks 
which  we  are  engaged  with  the  Soi 
Union. 

Pending  on  the  horizon  are  si] 
things  as  discussions  with  respect  to: 
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ctions  on  conventional  arms  trans- 
i  and  the  elimination  of  antisatellite 
apons  in  space  that  could,  of  course, 
iously  jeopardize  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
lships  and  arms  control  objectives. 
Ve  are  also  involved  in  preparations 

the  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
nt  of  the  United  Nations,  which  will 
e  place  next  spring. 
Embassador  Gerard  Smith  and  Mr. 
lip  Farley  are  engaged  on  a  continu- 

basis  with  the  overarching  problem 
avoiding  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
ipons.2 

)n  November  5  I  returned  from  5 
jks  in  Geneva,  where  I  participated 
the  discussions  with  delegations 
m  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic 
is  limitations  and  a  comprehensive 

ban  treaty. 

think  that  most  Americans  and  the 
^rnational  community  generally 
or  these  initiatives.  They  recognize 
t  this  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
linishing  the  chances  of  a  confronta- 
l  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
ited  States  leading  to  a  war  that 
Id  devastate  human  society.  I  would 
e  to  say,  however,  that  the  initia- 
ls are  not  free  from  criticism.  From 
e  to  time,  even  in  Geneva,  I  get  a 
it  echo  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
se  who  are  less  than  totally  satisfied 
h  our  efforts. 

furiously,  there  are  two  basic  com- 
ints  and,  it  seems  to  me,  they  repre- 
t  a  striking  contrast.  One  of  them  is: 
y  is  it  that  we  keep  caving  in  to  the 
>sians  and  how  can  you  trust  them 
way?  And  the  other  one  is:  Why 
s  it  take  you  so  long  and  why  do 
i  get  so  little  done? 
t  may  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  to 
i  that  I  don't  think  that  either  one  of 
se  criticisms  has  any  validity.  I'd 
:  to  deal  with  them,  however,  or  at- 
ipt  to  deal  with  them. 

gotiating  Process 

nrst,  with  respect  to  the  criticism 
t  we  are  giving  in  to  the  Russians, 
t  we  are  making  too  many  conces- 
ns,  and  how  can  we  trust  them:  I 
nk  that  particular  school  of  criti- 
n  suffers  from  the  fact  that  its  ad- 
ents  haven't  really  stopped  to  con- 
sr  what  is  the  nature  of  arms  control 
;otiations. 
3y  their  very  nature  they  are  differ- 

than  other  types  of  negotiations, 
sn  in  the  international  field.  Arms 
ltrol  is  not  the  kind  of  a  zero-sum 
ne  that  sometimes  it's  portrayed  to 

It  has  few  of  the  attributes  of  a 
nmercial  negotiation.  What  it  has  to 
with,  in  terms  of  substance,  is  the 
lie  security  of  the  nations  that  are 
jaged  in  the  conversations.  And  that 


basic  security  is  going  to  be  protected. 
What  that  means  is  that  either  side,  in 
the  long  run  can  be  out-traded.  Ob- 
viously, each  side  would  like  to  end  up 
with  an  agreement  in  which  it  had  all 
the  advantages  and  in  which  the  other 
side  was  restricted  where  it  was  not. 
But  that  can't  happen  because,  even  if 
one  side  should  be  out-traded,  you 
would  not  have  a  viable,  durable  arms 
control  agreement.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  either  side  could  get  specific  en- 
forcement. There  is  no  court  of  law  to 
which  you  could  take  your  contract  and 
say  I  won  this  particular  trade  and  I  am 
entitled  to  the  fruits  of  my  victory.  In- 
stead, you  would  find  that  the  side  that 
had  been  out-traded  would  promptly 
repudiate  the  deal  in  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  rights. 

So  you  start  with  the  fact  that  you 
have  to  end  up  with  an  arms  control 
agreement  which  is  fair,  which  is  bal- 
anced, which  has  equal  restrictions  on 
both  sides,  and  provides  for  equal  secu- 
rity. Now  that  necessarily  means  a 
process  of  hard  bargaining,  hard  trad- 
ing, but  also  a  process  of  analysis  in 
which  you  have  to  consider  what  the 
basic  interests  are  of  the  other  side.  It 
makes  for,  obviously,  a  prolonged  and 
complex  sort  of  process. 

With  regard  to  the  entire  question  of 
arms  control,  moreover,  there  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  only  two  mili- 
tary superpowers,  so  that  we  have  to 
proceed  on  the  basis  that  we  can  work 
out,  in  the  final  analysis,  some  sort  of 
useful  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  will  stabilize  the  competi- 
tion that  will  unquestionably  continue 
to  exist  between  us.  I  don't  think  we 
can  proceed  on  the  basis  that  arms  con- 
trol limitations  are  going  to  eliminate 
this  spirit  of  competition  and  the  exist- 
ence of  friction  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  we  don't  have  to  be  friends 
in  order  to  reach  agreements  which  are 
in  the  interests  of  both  sides. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  arms  control 
is  in  the  interests  of  both  sides.  I  think 
that  is  the  case  because,  even  if  you  as- 
sume a  continuing  competition  for 
world  influence,  that  competition  can 
express  itself  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  military  competition  will 
proceed  without  restraint,  or  we  will 
find  some  way  in  which  a  measure  of 
greater  sanity  and  greater  safety  can  be 
introduced  into  the  relationship.  That, 
as  I  say,  is  in  the  common  interest.  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  both  sides. 

At  the  present  point,  despite  some 
comments  that  you  read  in  the  press, 
there  is  a  military  balance  between  the 
two  countries.  There  is  no  military 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  don't  know  of  any  reasonable 


person,  in  or  out  of  the  government, 
who  feels  otherwise.  In  most  respects, 
we  maintain  a  qualitative  edge,  but  it  is 
not  a  qualitative  edge  that  gives  us  the 
type  of  political  domination  that  we 
would  like  to  have  but  which,  ba- 
sically, is  unattainable  given  the  re- 
sources that  exist  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  that  we  have  the  choice:  We  can 
either  continue  with  the  military  com- 
petition without  restraints  or  we  can 
find  some  way  of  bringing  that  compe- 
tition under  control  by  effective  arms 
control  measures. 

I  don't  think  that  any  one  of  us 
would  be  prepared  to  see  the  Soviet 
Union  achieve  a  degree  of  military 
superiority.  That  might  not  end  up  with 
a  war,  but  it  would  certainly  end  up 
with  the  kind  of  world  in  which  our 
interests  would  be  subordinated. 

So,  essentially,  I  see  arms  control 
negotiations  as  being  a  measure  by 
which  we  can  best  advance  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  think  that 
we  can  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause their  perception  has  to  be  the 
same.  You  don't  have  to  trust  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  to  feel  that 
they  would  negotiate  in  good  faith  on 
arms  control  issues.  You  can  trust  any- 
body to  protect  his  own  interests.  And 
you  can  trust  any  nation  to  take  those 
steps  that  will  protect  its  national 
security. 

Strategic  Balance 

We  are  in  a  position  at  the  present 
time  in  which,  as  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  said  on  "Issues  and  An- 
swers" on  November  6,  we  have  a  sta- 
ble strategic  balance.  Now  by  that  we 
mean  that  neither  side  at  the  present 
point — no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances of  international  friction,  no 
matter  what  the  tensions,  no  matter 
what  the  provocations — would  have 
any  incentive  to  initiate  a  first  strike. 
Neither  side  could  adopt  the  option  of 
going  to  nuclear  war. 

At  the  present  point,  we  have  some- 
thing in  excess — well  in  excess — of 
9,000  individual  nuclear  warheads 
targeted  at  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
don't  have  anywhere  near  that  number. 
They  have  only  something  around 
4,500.  In  each  instance,  it's  more  than 
there  are  lucrative  targets  available  to 
strike.  In  each  instance,  it  means  that 
the  side  that  was  attacked  would  be  in  a 
position  to  respond  with  a  devastating 
retaliatory  strike  and  eliminate  the 
other  country  as  an  industrialized 
society. 

That's  a  grim  sort  of  picture,  but  it  is 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  in  the  way  of 
stability  in  the  nuclear  weapon  age. 
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And  the  anomaly  is  that  both  countries 
continue,  without  restraint,  to  accumu- 
late more  and  more  in  the  way  of  nu- 
clear arms,  to  spend  tens  of  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars.  While  this  con- 
tinues, the  very  best  that  we  can  hope 
for  is  that  the  situation  won't  become 
worse,  that  there  won't  be  some  sort  of 
development  which  would  make  the 
strategic  balance  less  stable. 

That's  a  very  powerful  incentive  for 
the  United  States  to  negotiate.  It's  a 
very  powerful  incentive  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate.  There  are  other 
reasons  that,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
tend  toward  good-faith  negotiations  in 
the  arms  control  field.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  there  are  political  reasons  as 
well.  It  obviously  is  to  them  of  impor- 
tance to  be  seen  dealing  responsibly 
with  the  United  States  on  measures  that 
have  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  world. 
There  are,  finally,  I  think,  real  military 
reasons  why  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  on 
arms  control.  They  recognize  that  in  no 
event  would  we  be  willing  to  concede 
them  military  superiority.  So  the  alter- 
native is  that  they  would  be  faced  by 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  response  to  their  military  buildup. 
Moreover,  they  have  to  recognize  that 
we  do  have  a  technological  lead.  And 
then  also,  from  the  military  standpoint, 
there  is  the  entire  question  of  prolifera- 
tion. And  the  Soviet  Union,  just  as  we, 
has  to  be  responsive  to  the  danger  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  more  and  more  countries  or  subna- 
tional  terrorist  groups.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  fact  that  if  nuclear 
weapons  do  become  that  widely  dis- 
tributed, this  would  exponentially  in- 
crease the  risk  that  a  nuclear  weapon 
will  someday  be  used  in  anger. 

At  the  present  point,  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  common 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  have 
reached  the  stage  of  maturity  in  which 
only  insanity  would  motivate  their  use. 
We  can't  count  on  less  stable  govern- 
ments with  less  experience  in  the  field. 
And  we  can't  certainly  count  on  ter- 
rorist groups  to  exercise  a  comparable 
degree  of  sane  restraint. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

In  that  regard,  I  think  that  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban  negotiations  that 
have  been  conducted  in  Geneva  for  the 
past  5  weeks  can  have  very  important 
consequences  for  the  proliferation 
problem.  As  I'm  sure  you  know,  these 
negotiations  are  on  a  trilateral  basis. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  working  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  try  to  put  an  end  to  nuclear  tests.  We 


have  had  some  quite  severe  obstacles 
that  explain  the  fact  that,  for  the  past 
20  years,  we  have  been  striving  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  but  haven't 
achieved  it;  that  explains  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  14  years  since  we  achieved 
the  limited  test  ban  which  put  an  end  to 
atmospheric  testing.  One  of  the  major 
problems  has  been  the  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  to  the  coverage  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty.  It's  been  our  view  that 
to  be  truly  comprehensive,  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  to  have  the  maximum  inhibit- 
ing effect  on  proliferation,  the  treaty 
should  ban  all  nuclear  explosions,  not 
just  the  weapons  tests. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  appeared  to 
place  a  great  premium  on  the  conduct 
of  so-called  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions (PNE) — the  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
such  as  the  enhancement  of  yields  from 
gas  and  oil  wells,  mining  operations, 
river  diversions. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  at  least 
for  the  past  several  years  contended 
that,  whatever  the  possible  economic 
benefits  might  be,  they  are  far  more 
than  offset  by  the  advantages  to  both 
countries  and  to  mankind  of  putting  an 
end  to  nuclear  explosions  completely. 
Now  we  can't  really  blame  the  Soviet 
Union  exclusively  for  adopting  this  po- 
sition. It's  not  so  many  years  back  that 
in  the  United  States  we  harbored  really 
quite  ambitious  objectives  for  the  use 
of  PNE.  At  one  point,  for  example,  we 
considered  that  this  might  be  a  means 
of  creating  a  new  Panama  Canal.  How- 
ever, the  prospect  began  to  seem  more 
and  more  illusory.  It  was  predicted  by 
some  that  the  resulting  landslides  might 
not  only  blot  out  the  new  canal  but 
might  put  an  end  to  the  old  one  too.  In 
any  event,  we  have  moved  on  from  that 
view  of  PNE  utility.  But  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  maintain  that  any 
comprehensive  test  ban  had  to  have  an 
exclusion  for  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions. Our  position  has  been  that  not 
only  would  this  leave  the  possibility  of 
the  accrual  of  military  benefits,  but  it 
also  would  not  have  the  desired  effect 
of  preventing  other  countries  from  de- 
veloping their  own  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  You  will  recall  that,  back  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Indian  Government 
exploded  a  nuclear  device  which  they 
promptly  labeled  as  a  peaceful  nuclear 
explosive.  The  results,  of  course,  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
a  nuclear  bomb  because,  in  fact,  it  is  a 
nuclear  bomb. 

We  believe,  that,  from  the  prolifera- 
tion standpoint,  if  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States 
all  totally  gave  up  any  nuclear  explo- 


sions, it  would  be  very,  very  difficul 
for  any  other  country  to  face  the  conse 
quences,  in  terms  of  international  con 
demnation,  if  it  were  to  become  a  nev 
member  of  the  nuclear  club. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  thi 
speech  that  President  Brezhnev  mad 
last  week  did,  in  fact,  represent  a  ver; 
major  move  on  the  part  of  the  Sovie 
Union.  The  Soviet  negotiators  ii' 
Geneva  promptly  confirmed  the  fac 
that  he  meant  what  he  had  said  and  tha 
they  were  prepared  to  have 
moratorium  on  peaceful  nuclear  explo 
sions  which  would  accompany  a  ban  o: 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  There  remain  ti 
be  worked  out  a  number  of  very  sever 
problems,  but  I  am  much,  much  mor 
optimistic  than  I  was  10  days  ago. 
think  that  it  is  a  very  constructive  mov 
on  their  part.  I  believe  that  it  will  even 
tually  solve  this  major  problem. 

"As  I  indicated,  there  are  problem 
that  remain,  particularly  the  question  Q 
whether  other  nuclear  weapons  state 
will  join  in  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
We  obviously  would  like  to  see  th£ 
happen,  but  our  feeling  is  that  the  mo% 
important  prospect  for  ending  nuclea; 
weapons  tests  and  nuclear  explosion; 
generally  is  for  the  countries  that  ar 
the  major  nuclear  powers,  that  conduc; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  tests,  to  enter  int/ 
an  agreement  which  would  put  an  en< 
to  them.  And,  of  course,  the  particip? 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  re 
gard  is  of  immense  importance  in  term 
both  of  international  support  and  als> 
of  showing  that  this  is  not  just  a  dea 
between  the  two  superpowers. 

So  with  regard  to  this  issue  of  non 
proliferation,  this  is  certainly  one  o 
which  we  and  the  Soviet  leadership  ca 
find  common  ground.  We  have  there  a 
identity  of  interests  which  leads  to 
distinct  stimulation  for  our  arms  con 
trol  initiatives. 

SALT  Negotiations 

With  respect  to  the  SALT  talk 
themselves,  this  is  where  the  complaii 
is  most  often  voiced  that  we  are  cavin 
in  to  the  Russians,  that  we  are  makin 
concessions,  that  it's  all  one-sided,  th; 
we  are  being  out-traded.  The  defense  1 
those  charges  is  that  they  are  incorrec 
We  are  not  being  out-traded.  We  ha\ 
to  recognize  that  any  agreement  wi 
involve  matching  restrictions  on  bot 
sides.  There  has  been  movement.  Thei 
is  no  question  about  that.  The  mov< 
ment  has  not  been  one-sided. 

I'd  like  to  take  you  back  to  the  earl 
days  of  the  Carter  Administration  ar 
our  first  efforts  with  regard  to  initi; 
tives  in  the  field  of  strategic  arms  coi 
trol.  You  will  remember  that  Secretai 
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nee  led  a  delegation  to  Moscow  last 
iron,  and  we  brought  with  us  alterna- 
:  proposals. 

}ne  of  them  was  a  so-called  com- 
hensive  package  that  would  have 
ant  a  very  dramatic  step  forward  in 
;ctive  strategic  nuclear  arms  control, 
had  a  number  of  provisions  which 
uld  have  meant  that  the  qualitative 
e  would  have  been  slowed  down,  in- 
ad  of  merely  putting  new  limits 
nerically  on  the  numbers  of  strategic 
lear  weapons  that  each  side  could 
e.  The  agreement  would  have  in- 
ved  significant  reductions  in  the 
rail  total  of  so-called  strategic  nu- 
ir  delivery  vehicles.  It  would  have 
ant  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
se  vehicles  which  have  MIRVs, 
ich  is  an  acronym  for  multiple 
ependently-targetable  reentry 
icles — the  capability  of  a  single 
sile  to  launch  a  number  of  warheads 

launch  them  accurately  at  a  number 
argets.  It  would  have  meant  also  a 
action  in  the  introduction  of  new 
:s  of  nuclear  missiles, 
he  Soviet  Union  leadership,  as  far 
ve  could  tell,  felt  that  this  went  too 
and  too  fast.  They  appeared  to  feel 
>  that  it  went  beyond  what  had  been 
jed  upon  in  Vladivostok  between 
sident  Ford  and  General  Secretary 
zhnev  in   1974.   Recognizing  that 

was  a  possibility,  we  had  an  alter- 
ve  proposal  to  present  in  Moscow 
vlarch.  And  that  was  the  so-called 
;rral  package.  What  it  would  have 
int  is  the  acceptance  in  a  treaty  of 

Vladivostok  ceilings,  which  were 
DO  in  total  numbers  of  strategic  nu- 
ir  delivery  vehicles,  of  which  1,320 
Id  be  launchers  of  MIRVed  mis- 
s.  Other  issues  would  have  been 
erred  for  a  subsequent  SALT 
otiation.  Now  the  Soviet  Union  also 
cted  that  as  not  going  far  enough, 
o  where  are  we  today  and  how  have 
gotten  there? 

iradually  in  the  months  since 
rch,  we  have  begun  to  evolve  a 
-T  II  treaty  which  I  would  say  is  in 
veen  the  two  proposals  that  we  pre- 
ted  in  March.  It  does  not  in  one  step 
as  far  as  our  March  comprehensive 
kage.  It  is,  however,  from  the 
idpoint  of  arms  control,  from  the 
idpoint  of  protecting  the  invulnera- 
ity  of  our  deterrent,  from  the 
idpoint  of  our  national  security,  a 
lificant  step  forward  and  much  bet- 
than  our  deferral  package  of  March. 

rather  than  there  having  been  a 
idy  retreat  since  Moscow,  I  would 

there  has  been  a  steady  advance, 

we  now  can  see  in  the  making  a 
LT  II  agreement  which  will  move  us 
vard  toward  effective  arms  control. 


What  it  will  mean  is  a  significant  re- 
duction in  both  the  overall  aggregate  of 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  and  in  the 
number  of  those  vehicles  that  have 
multiple  independently-targetable  reen- 
try vehicles.  From  that  standpoint,  it 
diminishes  the  threat  to  our  own  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM).  It  diminishes  the  counterforce 
potential.  It  will  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
with  multiple  warheads.  And  we  hope 
it  will  mean  at  least  the  beginning  of 
stopping  the  qualitative  improvements 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  are  poten- 
tially destabilizing.  I  think  that  there  is 
no  question  that  the  agreement  is  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  the  deferral 
package  of  last  March.  I  believe  also 
that  it  points  the  way  toward  an  even 
more  effective  arms  control  agreement. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  working  out 
is  a  three-piece  framework.  The  first 
piece  would  be  a  basic  treaty  lasting 
through  1985,  which  would  set  these  nu- 
merical limits,  which  would  constrain 
some  of  the  weapons  programs  that 
threaten  to  be  destabilizing.  There 
would  be  a  3-year  protocol  which 
would  handle,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
some  of  the  weapons  systems  which  are 
being  considered  and  as  to  which  our 
thinking  has  not  progressed  to  the  point 
at  which  we  know  where  our  best  inter- 
ests would  lie  in  a  long-range  solution. 
The  protocol  would  leave  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  with  all  of  the  de- 
velopments that  we  feel  are  essential  to 
protect  our  security  in  the  event  that 
arms  control  turns  out  to  be  a  failure. 

One  of  the  problems  that  exists  at  the 
present  time  is  that  we  are  endeavoring 
to  defend  against  criticism  a  treaty 
which  remains  to  be  completely 
negotiated.  And  we  are  trying  to  de- 
fend it  against  an  ideal  that  doesn't 
exist.  The  issue  at  the  present  point  ap- 
pears to  be  whether  this  treaty  is  as 
good  as  some  other  hypothetical, 
theoretical  treaty,  and  the  answer  is,  of 
course,  that  it  is  not.  I  can  dream  up  a 
treaty  which  would  be  better.  But  I 
don't  think  I  can  negotiate  that  dream 
treaty  and  I  don't  think  anybody  else 
can,  at  this  point.  The  real  issue  has  to 
be  whether  the  treaty,  as  it  is  finally 
developed,  advances  or  diminishes  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  And  I  can 
say  to  you  without  the  least  doubt  that 
the  treaty  which  is  being  negotiated 
will  represent  a  very  significant  im- 
provement in  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  essentially,  that's  where  we 
are  at  the  present  point.  My  account 
leads,  of  course,  to  brief  discussion  of 
the  second  basic  complaint  that  I  men- 
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tioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
which  is:  Why  does  arms  control  take 
us  so  long? 

Differences  in  Military  Situations 

I  think  the  answer  is  really  pretty 
clear.  It  takes  so  long  because  it's  very 
complicated,  because  it  deals  with  the 
essence  of  the  security  of  the  countries 
involved  in  arms  control  negotiations. 
We're  also  dealing  with  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  asym- 
metry between  the  situations  of  the  two 
major  military  powers.  There  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  way  in  which  their 
forces  have  developed  and  the  stresses 
that  they  have  placed  on  particular 
weapons  systems  as  against  others, 
differences  certainly  as  far  as  their  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  are  con- 
cerned, and  obvious  geographic  differ- 
ences. These  are  asymmetries  which 
require  consideration  and  resolution  in 
the  course  of  arms  control  negotiations. 
I  will  discuss  a  couple  of  these  asym- 
metries briefly. 

We  have  placed  our  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  maintenance  of  the  so- 
called  strategic  nuclear  triad.  We  have 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces  divided  in 
three  parts.  We  have  the  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles.  We  have  the  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles.  We 
have  our  strategic  bombers.  It's  a  rela- 
tively even  division  among  those  three 
components. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  placed  its  primary  emphasis  on  the 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  So,  therefore,  constraints  that 
affect  primarily  the  ICBM's  bear  more 
heavily  on  the  Soviet  Union  than  they 
do  on  us. 

Other  asymmetries  that  exist  are,  for- 
tunately, very  much  in  our  favor.  We 
have  only  one  military  threat  of  signifi- 
cance and  that's  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
face  a  long  and  troubled  Eastern  border 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
They  have  on  the  West  the  Eastern 
Europeans,  who  frequently  become  sul- 
len if  not  rebellious.  We,  fortunately, 
don't  have  that  sort  of  a  troubled  bor- 
der situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  closer  than  we  are  to 
Western  Europe  and,  therefore,  the 
rapid  deployment  of  forces  is  more 
readily  available  to  them  than  it  is  to 
us. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  it  is  cer- 
tainly my  hope  that  we  will  be  able, 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
to  bring  to  a  completion  a  SALT  II 
treaty.  It  will  be,  I  think,  along  the 
general  lines  that  I  have  discussed.  It 
will,  as  I  have  said,  mean  a  significant 
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forward  step.  I  hope,  also,  that  with  the 
new  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  The  two  very  much 
complement  one  another.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, we  succeed  in  a  SALT  agreement 
in  getting  a  ban  on  new  types  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  then  the  existence  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  will  give  us  a 
further  degree  of  assurance  that  there  is 
compliance  with  that  provision,  be- 
cause it  would  make  the  development  of 
new  types  of  warheads  considerably 
more  difficult. 

As  far  as  the  other  arms  control 
measures  are  concerned — the  other 
negotiations  on  chemical  weapons, 
radiological  weapons,  conventional 
arms  transfers,  eliminating  the  threat  of 
antisatellite  systems — they,  I  think, 
will  profit  from  the  success  of  these 
two  major  negotiations.  The  time  re- 
quired is  certainly  something  that  I 


can't  predict.  They  should  not  be  very 
prolonged  negotiations  now  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  bridging  the  major 
gaps.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  feel  as  we  feel 
that  the  completion  of  these  agreements 
is  basic  to  the  security  of  both  coun- 
tries, is  essential  to  world  peace,  and 
will  create  the  kind  of  climate  in 
which,  hopefully,  we  can  resolve  many 
of  the  other  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween us  and  that  add  to  the  troubles  of 
the  world.  □ 


1  Address  before  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Nov.  10,  1977;  Ambassador  Warnke  is  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA)  and  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

2  Ambassador  Smith  is  U.S.  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Nonproliferation  Matters  and  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency;  Mr.  Farley  is  Deputy  U.S.  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Nonproliferation  Matters. 


ECONOMICS:  The  United  States 
and  the  Third  World 


by  Anthony  Lake ' 

I  will  speak  for  a  while  first  on  the 
approach  of  a  new  Administration  to 
the  crucial  economic  issues  we  are  ad- 
dressing with  the  developing  nations. 
The  phrase  "new  Administration"  may 
no  longer  be  accurate  after  10  months. 
But  I  think  we  do  have  an  approach  to 
these  issues  that  is  new  in  some  of  its 
directions  and  priorities.  Before  getting 
to  the  specific  issues  themselves,  let 
me  say  a  few  words  about  context. 

For  many  years  during  the  period 
after  World  War  II,  American  relations 
with  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 
were  looked  at  primarily  through  the 
prism  of  the  cold  war.  And  especially 
with  regard  to  Africa  and  Asia,  our 
concerns  for  close  relations  with  our 
traditional  allies  cut  across  our  inclina- 
tion to  support  the  movement  toward 
independence  by  Europe's  colonies. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  come  to 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  Third 
World  more  in  their  own  right,  in  terms 
of  realities  of  the  Third  World  itself. 
We  can  do  so  because  we  have  come  to 
appreciate  better  the  limits  to  the  influ- 
ence of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  in  the  Third  World.  We 
must  do  so  because  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  Third  World  to  us, 
politically  as  well  as  economically,  and 
because  only  bad  policy  ensues  when 
we  allow  either  our  global  fears  or  our 


global  hopes  to  skew  our  vision  of  the 
facts. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  should  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Third  World  or  elsewhere. 
We  and  the  Soviets  have  different 
views  of  history  and  of  the  future;  our 
relationship  continues  to  have  competi- 
tive, as  well  as  cooperative,  elements. 

But  in  terms  of  our  own  self-interest, 
we  must  begin  to  deal  with  the  develop- 
ing nations  on  a  basis  which  takes  full 
account  of  their  growing  importance  to 
us.  And  we  should  understand  that  the 
determination  of  Third  World  nations 
to  decide  their  own  policies,  their  wish 
to  determine  their  own  fates,  is  a  basic 
protection  for  the  world  of  diversity  we 
want  to  see  preserved. 

So  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that 
East- West  relations  or  ties  among  the 
industrial  democracies  are  more  impor- 
tant to  us  than  North-South  policies. 
For  different  reasons,  they  are  all  vital 
to  U.S.  interests  and  to  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  for  our  children.  Ad- 
vancement of  our  objectives  in  one  area 
cannot  be  divorced  from  progress  in 
another.  Worldwide  energy  security, 
for  example,  affects  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  industrial  democracies,  the 
developing  world,  and  the  eastern 
Communist  states.  Economic  coopera- 
tion among  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  Japan  affects  growth  in  the  Third 
World;  by  the  same  token,  their  eco- 
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nomic  health  is  important  to  our  own 
Another  way  of  looking  at  the  impc 
tance  of  the  U.S. -Third  World  relatio 
ship  is  to  enumerate  some  of  tho 
problems  which  cannot  be  solved  wit 
out  their  cooperation. 

•  Controlling  the  proliferation  of  n1 
clear  weapons  requires  the  assistan 
of  India,  Iran,  Brazil,  and  Argentin 
among  others. 

•  Restraining  the  dangerous  grow 
of  conventional  arms  races  must  be  a 
dressed  on  every  continent. 

•  Human  rights,  including  the  ec 
nomic  dimension  of  those  rights,  arei 
concern  to  us  wherever  they  are 
jeopardy. 

•  Managing  an  economically  int< 
dependent  world  to  assure  globl 
growth  and  promote  economic  equ 
requires  close  cooperation  between  t: 
governments  of  the  industrial  democi 
cies  and  those  of  the  developii 
nations. 

Managing  the  Relationship 

For  many  of  these  first  months  in 
fice,  the  Administration  has  be: 
reviewing — and  arguing  about — h<, 
this  complex,  interconnected  relatk 
ship  with  the  developing  nations  can:: 
managed.  Let  me  summarize  sc: 
general  conclusions  we  have  come 
with  in  six  points. 

First,  we  must  adopt  a  positive  4 
constructive  attitude  in  addressing 
ternational  problems  encompassing  I 
developing  countries.  We  will  se1 
common  ground  with  these  countri 
for  progress  will  only  be  possible  wr 
solutions  are  mutually  beneficial  to 
parties. 

Second,  we  will  recognize  in  our  ; 
tions  that  interdependence  is  more  tli 
a  slogan.  It  requires  us,  as  we  fashi 
our  domestic  economic  policies,  to  in 
into  account  their  impact  on  the  rest 
the  world,  including  the  Third  Wor 
Traditionally,  the  economies  of  the  < 
veloping  countries  have  relied  upon  i 
economic  dynamism  of  the  major 
dustrial  economies.  We  must  contir 
to  be  reliable  on  that  score.  But  it 
increasingly  true  that  we  have  a  ma> 
stake  in  the  health  and  vitality  of 
Third  World,  as  well.  No  less  tl 
35%  of  our  exports  went  to  develop, 
countries,  while  almost  half  of  our  I 
ports  came  from  them. 

Third,  the  structure  of  the  interi 
tional  system  is  changing,  gradua; 
evolving  from  a  "North"  an( 
"South"  into  a  global  community 
which  all  countries  have  resp< 
sibilities  as  well  as  rights.  Much  of 
North-South  rhetoric  has,  unfon 
nately,  implied  that  only  the  indust* 
nations  have  obligations.  This  canC 
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rue.  If  fully  accepted,  it  fosters 
paternalism  and  resentment.  Even 
phrase  "North-South,"  and  the 
otomy  it  sets  up,  obscures  the  gra- 
ins that  exist  among  nations.  This 
ysis  does  not  mean  we  can — or 
Id  try  to — split  the  Group  of  77. 2 
as  the  economies  of  developing 
ltries  advance  from  one  level  to 
her,  it  is  important  that  they  show 
:asing  concern  for  the  global  wel- 
They  will  have  a  growing  stake  in 
:ommon  good. 

ey  oil-producing  nations,  for 
iple,  now  ponder  the  damaging  ef- 
of  rising  oil  prices  on  the  health  of 
dobal  economic  system  and,  there  - 
,  on  their  own  long-term  economic 
lopment.  Even  small  oil  price  rises 
easily  wipe  out  the  gains  which  the 
d  World  could  reap  from  aid,  in- 
nent,  and  loans  from  the  industrial 
>ns.  Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal 
dated  the  other  day  that  each  per- 
ige  point  of  increase  in  oil  prices 
$400  million  to  the  U.S.  energy 
it  has  an  even  more  devastating 
tct  on  other  countries, 
ich  nation  must  also  face  its  re- 
sibilities  to  its  own  citizens,  who 
nost  in  need — and  our  own  country 
no  exception.  However  well- 
tioning  the  international  economic 
:m,  development  is  fundamentally 
allenge  for  each  government  and 
:ty  to  address  in  its  own  terms. 
>urth,  while  our  policies  must  be 
al  in  their  concept,  their  implemen- 
n  must  be  specific  to  each  situa- 
Policies  must  be  tailored  to  take 
account  the  great  diversities  that 
among  the  developing  countries. 
>r  the  economically  stronger  coun- 
i,  the  most  appropriate  areas  of 
leration  are  trade  and  access  to  pri- 
capital  and  technology.  Most  of 
i  America  is  now  in  this  position, 
le  aid  still  plays  an  important  role 
le  region,  its  prosperity  depends 
larily  upon  the  continuing  evolu- 
of  an  open  international  financial 
trading  system  in  which  developing 
Uries  can  participate  ever  more 

)r  the  poorer  nations,  including 
t  African  countries,  official  de- 
pment  assistance — foreign  aid — 
lins  the  vital  source  of  external 
tal.  Africa  will  benefit  from  the  in- 
on  of  the  World  Bank— and  of  our 
i  Agency  for  International 
elopment — to  focus  concessional 
stance  on  the  nations  most  in  need. 
fth,  we  accept  the  diverse  models 
:onomic  and  political  development 
the  less  developed  countries 
C's)  have  chosen  to  benefit  their 
)les.  But  we  also  believe  that  cer- 
human  rights  have  universal  appli- 


cation. Human  rights  include  not  just 
the  basic  rights  of  due  process,  to- 
gether with  political  freedoms,  but  also 
the  right  of  each  human  being  to  a  just 
share  of  the  fruits  of  one's  country's 
production. 

Sixth,  we  recognize  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues  we  all  face — 
such  as  protecting  the  environment  and 
the  oceans — are  global  problems  from 
which  Communist  countries  are  not 
immune  and  to  which  they  can  and 
should  make  a  positive  contribution. 
Consequently,  it  will  be  our  policy  to 
encourage  a  constructive  role  by  the 
centrally  planned  economies — to  in- 
crease their  development  assistance 
generally  and  to  join  us  and  developing 
countries  in  a  global  development  ef- 
fort. 

Basic  North-South  Issues 

These  six  principles  only  have  mean- 
ing, of  course,  in  terms  of  the  specific 
issues  we  face:  liberalizing  trade,  insur- 
ing adequate  balance-of-payments 
financing,  improving  our  foreign  as- 
sistance performance  and  reorienting 
its  focus  in  the  direction  of  poor 
people,  stabilizing  commodity  price 
fluctuations,  and  facilitating  the  flow 
of  investment  and  technology  on  terms 
fair  to  companies  and  governments. 
Underlying  many  of  these  issues,  how- 
ever, are  at  least  three  basic  tensions. 

1.  We  frequently  face  difficult 
choices  between  our  short-term  and  our 
longer  term  interests. 

2.  We  sometimes  confront  a  tension 
between  what  we  consider  to  be  sound 
economic  policy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
our  desire  to  maintain  a  positive 
momentum  in  our  political  relation- 
ships with  the  developing  nations. 

3.  On  almost  every  issue,  we  must 
find  ways  to  enhance  the  participation 
of  LDC's  in  international  decisionmak- 
ing in  a  way  that  is  acceptable  to  them 
and  to  us. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  each. 

First,  trade-offs  between  short-term 
and  longer  term  interests. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  in  a  period  of 
economic  difficulties,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Governments 
everywhere  are  under  pressure  to  re- 
spond to  the  immediate  plight  of  their 
citizens,  particularly  the  need  to  protect 
jobs.  This  results  in  at  least  two  policy 
dilemmas  for  the  United  States. 

•It  is  axiomatic  that  a  liberal  trade 
regime  is  in  the  interest  of  both  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  nations. 
Freer  trade  can  promote  the  long-term 
development  of  the  resources  the  world 
needs,  provide  lower  prices  and  greater 


choice  for  consumers,  and  increase  op- 
portunities for  producers  in  all  coun- 
tries. Trade  can  be  an  engine  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  a  means  for 
developing  nations  to  participate  in  the 
international  economic  system.  All  this 
is  accepted  in  principle,  as  the  stated 
goal  of  all  countries  participating  in  the 
current  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  But  the  harsh  political  real- 
ity is  that  these  longer  term  benefits  are 
threatened  by  short-term  protectionism. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  encouraging  the  negotia- 
tions to  move  forward.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  while  seeking  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  immediate  dislocations. 
In  the  months  ahead  the  United  States 
will  be  vigorously  pushing  for  trade 
liberalizing  measures  in  the  current 
trade  negotiations  in  Geneva.  We  will 
be  giving  special  attention  to  products 
of  interest  to  LDC's.  And  we  will  do 
our  best  to  work  with  other  countries  to 
devise  trading  rules  which  promote 
trade  between  the  developed  and  de- 
veloping world. 

•Another  example  of  the  need — and 
the  difficulty — in  protecting  the  future 
against  shorter  term  pressures  is  the 
issue  of  foreign  assistance.  Our  foreign 
aid  program  has  undergone  many 
changes  over  the  past  decade,  from  the 
large,  capital-intensive  programs  of  the 
1960's  to  the  small  programs  we  now 
increasingly  support — much  of  which 
is  focused  on  rural  development. 

This  Administration  intends  to  give 
more  priority  to  development  assist- 
ance than  it  received  throughout  the 
1970's.  We  see  these  development  pro- 
grams as  an  integral  part  of  our  overall 
strategy  of  promoting  flows  of  de- 
velopment finance,  as  the  most  effi- 
cient and  direct  method  of  transferring 
resources  to  countries  which  do  not 
have  full  access  to  private  capital  mar- 
kets, and  as  the  most  direct  way  to  at- 
tack poverty. 

We  believe  that  larger  and  more  ef- 
fective foreign  assistance  programs — 
bilateral  and  multilateral — are  in  the 
U.S.  national  interest  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  global  development.  So  year  by 
year,  it  is  increasingly  important  to 
convince  the  Congress  and  the  public 
that  devoting  resources  to  the  fight 
against  poverty  abroad  is  tied  to  the  ul- 
timate health  of  our  economy  here  at 
home. 

The  Administration  consequently 
faces  the  challenge  of  demonstrating  to 
American  citizens  that  foreign  assist- 
ance works — that  it  can,  together  with 
other  policies,  make  a  difference  in  the 
global  food,  energy,  or  population  bal- 
ance and  that  it  can,  by  mobilizing  the 
assistance  of  other  donors  and  en- 
couraging sound  domestic  policies  on 
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the  part  of  recipients,  stimulate  growth 
and  equity. 

Let  me  say  another  word  about  our 
approach  to  foreign  assistance.  Our 
focus  on  meeting  basic  human  needs, 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  our  overall 
human  rights  policy,  is  not  as  simple  as 
it  may  appear.  We  face  at  least  two 
basic  challenges  here. 

•  In  some  cases,  we  face  a  dilemma 
when  we  consider  foreign  assistance 
for  countries  where  political  and  eco- 
nomic human  rights  are  denied.  Our  as- 
sistance is  targeted  on  improving  the 
economic  conditions  of  poor  people. 
Since  aid  is  generally  government-to- 
government,  the  regime  concerned  in- 
evitably derives  some  political  boost 
from  our  assistance.  But  we  do  not 
want  to  deprive  poor  people  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  government.  In  such 
cases,  our  decisions  must  be  made  on  a 
pragmatic,  case-by-case  basis  and  very 
human  terms. 

•In  addition,  meeting  basic  human 
needs  is  not,  in  our  view,  a  welfare 
program  but  a  way  for  a  country  and  a 
society  to  develop.  Accordingly,  we 
will  encourage  host  governments  to 
make  an  increasing  commitment  of 
their  own  to  the  needs  of  their  poor,  at 
the  same  time  as  we  increase  our  aid  to 
them.  Many  developing  countries  faced 
with  balance-of-payments  problems, 
high  energy  prices,  and  the  need  for 
massive  domestic  investment,  may  re- 
sist placing  a  priority  emphasis  on  the 
well-being  of  their  poor.  Because  the 
poor  are  often  excluded  from  the  politi- 
cal process,  their  concerns  are  given 
less  weight  by  governing  elites.  If  we 
place  conditions  on  our  aid,  these  elites 
could  charge  us  with  attempting  to 
intervene  in  their  internal  affairs.  Our 
challenge  is  to  be  sensitive  to  their 
concerns,  while  promoting  our  views 
and  our  commitment  to  the  poor. 

A  second  dilemma  which  underlies 
our  North-South  efforts  is  the  need 
both  to  maintain  a  cooperative  mul- 
tilateral political  environment  for  dis- 
cussing economic  issues  while  expres- 
sing our  differences  over  what  are  the 
soundest  and  most  effective  economic 
policies  that  can  serve  our  common 
long-term  interests. 

I  can  think  of  two  cases  where  this 
issue  has  arisen.  In  the  area  of  com- 
modity policy,  the  developing  nations 
have  proposed  the  negotiation  of  an  in- 
tegrated commodity  program  for  18 
different  raw  materials.  The  idea  is  to 
relate  international  efforts  to  address 
the  problem  of  each  commodity  market 
through  a  common  financing 
mechanism — a  common  fund.  This 
proposal  has  assumed  a  strong  political 


significance   in   the   North-South 
dialogue. 

The  United  States  and  other  indus- 
trial nations  agree  with  Third  World 
leaders  that  commodity  issues  are  of 
central  importance  to  the  world  econ- 
omy and  to  the  economic  development 
of  many  countries.   But  we  are  con- 
vinced that  effective  measures  can  be 
devised  only  if  each  market  is  ad- 
dressed as  an  individual  case  and  that 
these  individual  arrangements  form  the 
best  basis  for  a  common  commodity 
policy   and  funding   arrangement. 
Negotiations  on  this  question  begin 
November  7 .  We  will  enter  them  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  advance  a  positive 
and  realistic  position.  We  face  the 
challenge  of  supporting  what  we  con- 
sider sound  economic  policies,  while 
working  to  maintain  a  constructive 
negotiating  atmosphere. 

Another  such  area  is  debt.  Develop- 
ing countries  have  been  seeking 
generalized  forgiveness  of  past  official 
debt,  which  many  of  them  see  as  a 
structural  impediment  to  future 
development. 

We  seek  to  respond  to  such  financial 
needs  by  arranging  additional  resource 
transfers,  through  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral foreign  assistance.  But  our 
analysis  shows  that  every  debtor  is  in  a 
different  situation.  Some  have  little 
problem  managing  their  debts.  Others 
face  only  a  temporary  difficulty  in  serv- 
icing their  loans.  Still  others  may  face 
long-term  structural  problems  charac- 
terized by  an  inadequate  net  flow  of  fi- 
nancial resources. 

In  cases  of  extreme  and  urgent  need, 
obviously  we  stand  prepared  to  discuss 
debt  rescheduling.  But  in  the  divergent 
circumstances  we  face,  we  believe  any 
generalized  debt  forgiveness  would  be 
inadvisable.  First,  the  benefits  to 
debtors  would  bear  little  relationship  to 
their  development  needs,  since  some 
nations  with  the  largest  debts  are  grow- 
ing fast  and  can  more  easily  service 
them.  Second,  by  treating  all  countries 
alike,  we  would,  in  effect,  be  dis- 
criminating against  those  countries 
which  have  struggled  to  pursue  policies 
to  reduce  their  indebtedness  over  time. 
And  third,  a  general  debt  moratorium 
would  be  seized  upon  by  those  who 
have  traditionally  cried  "giveaway"  at 
any  effort  to  transfer  resources  to  the 
Third  World. 

A  third  basic  issue  underlying 
North-South  economic  relations  is  the 
need  to  expand  LDC  participation  in 
the  management  of  the  world  economy. 
One  of  the  major  drives  behind  the 
new  international  economic  order  is 
Third  World  desire  for  greater  political 
participation  in  the  global  economy. 


The  developing  nations  want  not  onh 
larger  slice  of  the  global  pie,  they  w< 
to  be  at  the  table  when  the  pie  is  slic 
and  have  a  voice  in  its  apportionmen 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  essent 
to  widen  the  circle  of  international  c 
cisionmaking.  We  believe  that  the  ec 
nomic  system  must  be  fair,  and  equa 
important,  it  must  be  seen  as  fair.  I 
going  from  principle  to  practice  p 
sents  us  with  difficult  issues. 

•First,  there  is  the  question  of  h| 
broadbased  global  economic  manaj 
ment  can  be.  While  we  live  in  a  wo 
of  sovereign  nations,  it  is  also  a  wol 
of  states  which  are  unequal  in  tlr 
ability  to  influence  the  system, 
good  or  bad.  Thus  it  is  exceedingly  ( 
ficult  for  the  international  communi, 
including  developing  countries  the 
selves,  to  select  which  develop; 
countries  should  play  the  largest  role 

•There  is  also  the  practical  quest1! 
of  which  management  arrangeme.s 
and  institutions  should  be  expand. 
Should  the  most  advanced  develop! 
countries  be  invited  to  join  the  Org. 
zation  for  Economic  Cooperation  il 
Development?  Would  they  want  ' 
Should  their  voice  and  vote  be  enlari 
in  international  financial  institutit' 
and  if  so,  are  they  willing  to  underfi 
commensurate  obligations?  Should) 
make  a  special  effort  to  incorpoi 
LDCs  into  institutions  which  have  : 
to  be  created — such  as  for  energy 
the  oceans?  These  are  some  of  the. 
sues  we  are  addressing  now. 

To  summarize,  I  think  it  is  fair  to; 
that  despite  the  increasing  complexi: 
of  North-South  relations  and  the  ci 
ceptual  as  well  as  practical  probli 
we  face,  the  Administration  has  rri 
considerable  progress  in  formulatir 
set  of  positive  development  policies 

•We  are  intent  on  making  substau 
increases  in  our  foreign  assistai: 
while  emphasizing  the  focus  on  mi 
ing  basic  human  needs. 

•On  commodities,  we  reversed' 
policy  of  previous  years  and  have: 
cepted  the  principle  of  a  common  ii 
to  facilitate  buffer  stocks. 

•We  have  agreed  to  an  expansio: 
World  Bank  activities,  also  a  revel 
of  previous  policy. 

•The  Administration  has  agreed 
the  expansion  of  International  M< 
tary  Fund  lending  and  is  now  see| 
congressional  agreement. 

•In  the  trade  negotiations,  wei 
willing  to  reduce  trade  barrier^ 
products  of  special  interest  to  LDC 

•We  will  vigorously  negotiate  f 
system  of  internationally  coordinf 
national  food  reserves. 
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^nd  for  once,  we  are  taking  the 
ed  Nations  very  seriously  on  eco- 
ic  and  social  issues. 

tie  general  principles  I  have 
ested  tonight  are  only  a  shorthand 
eality.  This  is  especially  true  when 
speaks  in  the  abstractions  of  eco- 
ics.  Our  statistics  and  our  analyses 
ern  the  lives  of  billions  of  people 
le  coming  generation — people  here 
.merica  and  people  abroad.  If  we 
inward,  toward  protectionism  and 
ference,  the  human  cost  would  be 
erably  high.  That  is  the  essential 
lem  we  will  be  addressing  on  al- 
:  every  foreign  policy  issue  we  now 

jntributions  of  scholars  such  as 
selves  can  be  threefold. 

four  objective  analyses  of  events 
atin  America  and  Africa  are  valu- 
as  scholarship.  They  are  also  valu- 
for  policymakers  trying  to  under- 
i  the  facts  with  which  we  must 

iqually  valuable  would  be  your 
ghts  on  some  of  the  policy  dilem- 
I  have  discussed.  I  am  quite  sin- 
in  hoping  each  of  you  will  con- 
writing  me  with  your  views  and 
estions.  Asking  you  to  do  so  is  one 
e  reasons  I  came  here, 
^nd  finally,  whatever  your  views, 
le  urge  you  to  press  them  on  de- 


cisionmakers in  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  public  debate  on  these 
issues. 

Such  involvement  may  seem,  to 
many  of  you,  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
jectivity of  a  scholar.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  such  an  individual  conclusion.  But 
before  reaching  it,  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sider one  point. 

We  are  emerging  now  from  the  most 
contentious  period  in  the  last  100  years 
of  our  nation's  history.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  so  engaged  the  passions  of  us 
all — as  it  should  have  done — that  we 
began  to  think  too  easily  about  all  pol- 
icy issues  in  terms  of  simple 
categories:  right  or  wrong,  interven- 
tionism  or  noninterventionism,  real 
politik  or  idealism. 

As  I  have  tried  to  suggest  tonight, 
the  time  has  passed  when  we  can  think 
in  the  simple  terms  of  any  doctrine, 
whether  derived  from  Munich  or  Viet- 
nam. The  complexities  of  our  chal- 
lenges, the  necessary  breadth  of  our 
priorities,  and  the  depth  of  our  dilem- 
mas elude  such  simple  formulas. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  decent  public  de- 
bate on  our  policies — which  we 
want — and  if  we  are  to  show  how  pro- 
gressive policies  abroad  are  in  our 
long-term  national  interest — as  we 
must — then  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  the  participation  in  those  debates  of 
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ment  by  President  Carter 


im  pleased  to  sign  into  law  S.  305, 

"oreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 

and  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  In- 

nent  Improved  Disclosure  Act  of 

iring  my  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
y,  I  repeatedly  stressed  the  need 
ough  legislation  to  prohibit  corpo- 

bribery.   S.   305  provides  that 
ssary  sanction. 

ihare  Congress'  belief  that  bribery 
thically  repugnant  and  competi- 
y  unnecessary.  Corrupt  practices 
een  corporations  and  public  offi- 

overseas  undermine  the  integrity 
stability  of  governments  and  harm 
elations  with  other  countries.  Re- 
revelations  of  widespread  overseas 
;ry  have  eroded  public  confidence 
ir  basic  institutions, 
is  law  makes  corrupt  payments  to 
gn  officials  illegal  under  U.S.  law. 


It  requires  publicly  held  corporations  to 
keep  accurate  books  and  records  and 
establish  accounting  controls  to  prevent 
the  use  of  "off-the-books"  devices, 
which  have  been  used  to  disguise  cor- 
porate bribes  in  the  past.  The  law  also 
requires  more  extensive  disclosure  of 
ownership  of  stocks  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

These  efforts,  however,  can  only  be 
fully  successful  in  combating  bribery 
and  extortion  if  other  countries  and 
business  itself  take  comparable  action. 
Therefore,  I  hope  progress  will  con- 
tinue in  the  United  Nations  toward  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  on  illicit  pay- 
ments. I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce's 
new  Code  of  Ethical  Business 
Practices.  □ 


1  Made  on  signing  S.305  into  law  on  Dec.  20, 
1977  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Dec.  26).  As  enacted 
S.305  is  Public  Law  95-213,  approved  Dec.  19. 
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scholars  such  as  yourselves.  For  one 
essence  of  scholarship  is  to  help  us 
comprehend  more  clearly  the  com- 
plexities we  must  address,  without  re- 
treat to  a  world  of  comforting 
simplicity.  D 


1  Address  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
African  Studies  Association  and  Latin  American 
Studies  Association  in  Houston  on  Nov.  5,  1977 
(introductory  paragraph  omitted);  Mr.  Lake  is 
Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

2  The  Group  of  77  is  a  caucus  of  developing 
countries  formed  in  1964  at  the  first  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  to  present  a 
unified  bargaining  position  in  their  negotiations 
with  industrialized  countries.  It  is  now  com- 
posed of  115  developing  countries. 


MJJS.  Balance 

of  Trade 
and  Payments 

Statement  by  President  Carter  1 

The  U.S.  balance  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments has  shifted  this  year  to  a  large 
deficit  position.  The  two  main  causes 
appear  to  be  large  oil  imports  by  the 
United  States  and  relatively  slow  eco- 
nomic growth  in  Japan,  Germany,  and 
other  nations. 

These  deficits  have  contributed  to 
some  disorder  in  the  exchange  markets 
and  rapid  movements  in  exchange 
rates.  Heightened  uncertainty  and  in- 
creased exchange  market  pressure  in 
recent  weeks  have  coincided  with  the 
delay  in  congressional  action  on  our 
energy  legislation.  A  mistaken  belief 
that  the  United  States  is  not  prepared  to 
adopt  an  effective  energy  program  has 
been  partly  responsible  for  recent  un- 
settled conditions  in  the  exchange  mar- 
kets. We  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Pfompt 
action  is  needed  in  energy  and  other 
fields  to  reduce  our  deficits. 

Last  April,  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  conservation 
and  conversion  program  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Congress  will  not  allow 
this  situation  to  continue  to  deteriorate 
through  inaction.  I  am  equally  confi- 
dent that  the  American  people  will 
fully  support  this  critically  important 
program.  When  enacted,  the  measures 
now  under  consideration  will  have  in- 
creasingly beneficial  effect  in  coming 
years  and  exert  their  main  impact  by 
1985. 

The  United  States  is  currently  im- 
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porting  petroleum  at  a  cost  of  about 
$45  billion  a  year.  In  1978,  taking  ac- 
count of  planned  production  of  Alaskan 
oil,  our  oil  imports  will  be  stable,  de- 
spite substantial  purchases  for  our 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  essential  that  we  take  further 
steps  to  curtail  these  imports  in  order  to 
reduce  both  our  excessive  dependence 
on  imported  oil  and  the  burden  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  The  energy 
measures  I  am  now  proposing  are  de- 
signed to  serve  these  ends. 

I  have  instructed  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  pursue  efforts  to: 

•  Expand  production  of  oil  at  the  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve; 

•  Encourage  an  expansion  of  produc- 
tion at  Prudhoe  Bay  above  the  1.2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  planned  for  early 
1978; 

•  Maintain  production  of  California 
crude  at  a  high  level;  and 

•  Work  with  appropriate  governmen- 
tal and  private  interests  in  expediting 
provision  of  adequate  pipeline  capacity 
for  transport  of  Alaskan  and  Califor- 
nian  oil  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Combined  with  conservation  meas- 
ures, these  efforts  offer  good  promise. 

The  new  measures  will  take  effect  in 
the  period  immediately  ahead  and  serve 
as  a  bridge  until  the  implementation  of 
the  more  comprehensive  legislative 
program  begins  to  exert  fundamental 
changes  in  our  energy  balance  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  have  also  instituted  measures  to 
expand  U.S.  exports. 


•  We  have  doubled  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  credits  to  support 
agricultural  exports. 

•  In  1978,  we  will  increase  sharply 
lending  activity  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  to  support  exports  generally. 

We  will  not  engage  in  unfair  compe- 
tition for  export  markets;  we  will  fully 
respect  our  understandings  with  other 
governments  regarding  export  credit 
terms.  But  within  these  understand- 
ings, there  is  room  for  a  more  active 
effort  to  expand  our  exports.  Through 
such  an  effort,  I  believe  we  can  achieve 
substantial  increases  in  exports  in 
1978,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  years. 

With  these  measures,  the  prospects 
for  an  improvement  in  our  trade  posi- 
tion will  be  good.  Some  of  these  meas- 
ures will  begin  to  take  effect  in  1978. 
When  fully  implemented,  these  meas- 
ures, energy  and  nonenergy,  should 
produce  an  annual  improvement  in  our 
trade  position  of  several  billion  dollars 
and  will  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public 
discussion  in  recent  weeks  about  the 
large  U.S.  trade  and  payments  deficits 
and  the  movement  of  rates  in  the  ex- 
change markets,  mainly  between  the 
dollar  and  the  German  mark  and 
Japanese  yen.  The  American  economy 
and  the  dollar  are  fundamentally  sound; 
U.S.  products  on  the  whole  are  com- 
petitive. While  some  exchange  rate  ad- 
justment has  been  understandable  in 
light  of  economic  developments  in 
Germany,   Japan,   and   the  United 
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States,  recent  exchange  market  dis< 
ders  are  not  justified. 

The  new  energy  measures  strike  i 
rectly  at  a  key  part  of  the  balance-t 
trade  problem.  The  export  measui 
will  enable  us  to  respond  effectively 
expanding  export  opportunities.  I 
gether,  the  energy  and  export  measui 
represent  action  to  strengthen  our  b 
ance  of  payments  and  deal  with  c 
trade  deficit  in  a  substantive  way 
improving  the  underlying  conditk 
upon  which  the  value  of  the  dollar  fi 
damentally  depends. 

Furthermore,  next  month  I  shall 
presenting  to  the  Congress  a  co 
prehensive  economic  program  desigrl 
to  insure  a  healthy  and  growing  ec< 
omy,  to  increase  business  capital  ■ 
vestment,  to  expand  industrial  capac 
and  productivity,  and  to  maintain  p 
dent  budgetary  policies  while  coi 
teracting  inflationary  pressures.  Thj: 
and  related  measures  will  promote  en 
nomic  progress  and  underscore  c 
commitment  to  a  strong  and  soul 
U.S.  economy. 

In  the  discharge  of  our  respc 
sibilities,  we  will,  in  close  consultatji 
with  our  friends  abroad,  intervene] 
the  extent  necessary  to  counter  disi 
derly  conditions  in  the  exchange  rn 
kets.  The  measures  I  have  enumeral 
will  deal  with  the  root  causes  of  thf: 
market  disturbances  in  a  more  diri 
and  fundamental  way. 


1  Made  on  Dec.  21,  1977  (text  from  We; 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Document! 
Dec.  26). 


EUROPE:  Secretory  Vance 
Attends  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Brussels 


Secretary  Vance  headed  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  regular  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  Brussels  on  December  8-9. ' 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
DEC.  92 

The  ministerial  meeting  which  we 
have  just  finished  has  left  me  with  re- 
newed confidence  in  the  alliance  as 
the  keystone  of  our  relations  with 
Europe  and  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
This  meeting,  although  it  produced  no 
dramatic  events,  in  my  judgment  was 
productive  and  very  useful.  We  had  a 
detailed  review  of  the  state  of  East- 
West  relations  and  ongoing  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 


Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  and 
in  the  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions talks  which  are  going  on  in 
Vienna.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  not  yet  completed  discus- 
sions which  are  taking  place  in 
Belgrade. 

We  also  reviewed  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  to  date  in  fulfil- 
ling the  work  program  which  we  had 
set  out  for  ourselves  at  the  summit 
meeting  which  was  held  last  May, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  concluded  that 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  on 
the  various  studies  which  are  under 
way  is  encouraging.  While  the  issues 
which  we  face  are  complex,  and  not 
susceptible  to  easy  solution,  our  dis- 
cussions were  marked  by  harmony 
among  the  15  sovereign  nations. 


It  is  clear  that  the  determinatioi: 
the  allies  to  do  what  is  necessar: 
maintain  NATO's  effectiveness 
shared  by  all.  And  I  will  leave  B: 
sels  with  the  conviction  that  the  I 
liance  has  the  will,  the  determinat: 
and  resourcefulness  to  meet  any  d 
lenge  to  its  purpose,  its  strength,  oj 
cohesion. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  Israeli  hard-lH 
what  will  be  the  position  of  yi 
country  if  an  armed  conflict  I 
lows?  A  declaration  from  you  I 
may  help. 

A.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  su< 
hypothetical  question.  I  don't  waiil 
talk  about  failure.  We  have  before 
the  Cairo  conference  which  is  con 
up  on  the  14th  of  December.  Wei 
going  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  H 
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Ice  progress  in  this  conference.  One 
he  purposes  of  my  trip  to  the  Mid- 
East  is  to  do  all  that  I  can  in  help- 
to  assure  that  this  is  a  step  forward 
the  peace  process,  which  I  believe 
o  be,  and  to  see  that  the  channels 
:ommunication  are  kept  open  with 
of  the  parties  to  the  Middle  East 
flict. 

}.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Western 
es  have  done  all  that  they  can  to 
that  there's  progress  at  the 
iro  conference? 

l.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
:ussed  with  the  Western  allies,  and 
h  of  them  will  be  making  their  in- 
idual  decisions  with  respect  to 
it  they  believe  they  can  do  and 
uld  do  with  respect  to  the  Cairo 
ference. 

}.  Did  you  get  any  feeling 
sther  the  alliance  would  like  the 
ited  States  to  go  ahead  with  de- 
opment  and  deployment  of  the 
itron  bomb? 

l.  In  our  ministerial  meetings  the 
uced  blast  bomb,  the  so-called 
tron  bomb,  was  only  mentioned 
:e  and  very  briefly.  [Secretary  of 
snse]  Harold  Brown  covered  this  at 
it  length  in  his  press  conference, 
I  endorse  what  Harold  had  to  say 
he  discussion  that  he  had  with  all 
ou  just  2  days  ago.  I  would  merely 
!  that  no  decision  has  yet  been 
:hed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
es  with  respect  to  either  production 
eployment. 

he  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
vish  to  have  the  views  of  all  of  our 
:s  with  respect  to  both  the  question 
roduction  and  deployment;  we  have 
yet  received  the  views  of  all  of  our 
es;  and  we  are  awaiting  their 
ights  and  suggestions  with  respect 
lis  matter. 

K  In  Washington  at  your  last 
ss  conference  you  said  Soviet 
ements  on  the  Middle  East  had 
led  questions,  but  before  you 
Id  make  a  judgment  you  wanted 
get  a  report  from  Mr.  Habib 
der  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
s  Philip  C.  Habib].  You've  got- 
this  report.  What's  your  judg- 

.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Soviet 
>n  wishes  to  see  a  comprehensive 
ement  reached  in  the  Middle  East, 

their  objective  remains  a  Geneva 
ference.  Those  objectives  are 
ed,  I  believe,  by  all  the  parties. 

is  what  the  leaders  of  all  of  the 
'tries  involved  have  stated. 
ie  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  do 
agree  with  respect  to  the  question 

Cairo  conference.  Our  position  is 

well  known  with  respect  to  that, 
believe  this  is  an  important  step 


forward,  and  we  are  going  to  do  all  we 
can  to  help  make  progress  through  the 
Cairo  conference. 

Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the 
public  Soviet  statement  that  our 
actions — American  actions — now 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
U.S. -Soviet  joint  declaration  which 
was  issued?3 

A.  I'll  refer  you  back  to  what  I  just 
said  a  couple  of  days  ago  in  a  press 
conference  which  I  held  just  before  I 
left  the  United  States.  I  stated  at  that 
time  that  our  objective  was  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  ultimately  to  be 
consummated  at  a  Geneva  conference. 
That  remains  our  ultimate  objective. 
The  Soviets  state  that  that  is  their  ob- 
jective as  well.  I  see  nothing  in  con- 
flict between  what  we  said  in  the  joint 
U.S. -Soviet  statement,  which  was  ba- 
sically that.  We  did  refer  to  the  de- 
sirability of  convening  a  Geneva  con- 
ference by  the  end  of  the  year  in  the 
joint  statement. 

New  circumstances  have  occurred 
since  that  time.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  those  new  circum- 
stances and  proceed  with  the  Cairo 
conference.  That  does  not  rule  out  an 
ultimate  Geneva  conference,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  the  inconsis- 
tency which  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  in  the  Tass  article  to  which 
you're  referring. 

Q.  Dr.  Luns,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  NATO,  has  told  the  Greek 
press  that  he  expects  a  new  Ameri- 
can initiative  to  help  with  the 
Greek-Turkish  differences.  Could 
you  comment  on  that? 

A.  No,  all  I  would  say  on  the 
Greek-Turkish  problem  is  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, as  I  understand  it,  will  be  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Secretary  General.  He  will  not 
be  present  but  the  two  will  be  having  a 
bilateral  discussion.  I  think  all  of  us 
welcome  such  a  discussion.  No  one 
knows  what  will  come  out  of  that  dis- 
cussion. We  hope  that  progress  may 
result  from  it,  but  we'll  have  to  wait 
and  see  what  transpires  at  that 
meeting. 

Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  always  said  that  the 
matter  of  Cyprus,  which  is  one  of  the 
issues  between  them,  is  a  matter 
which  is  being  handled  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have,  from  the 
very  first,  said  that  we  welcome  that 
and  that  we  would  do  whatever  we 
could  to  support  that  effort,  and  that 
remains  our  position.  If  at  any  time 
Greece  and  Turkey  ask  our  help  with 
respect  to  their  problems  and  the  res- 
olution of  their  problems,  as  with  any 


other  allies,  we  would  of  course  be 
happy  to  do  what  we  could  to  help. 

Q.  Would  you  give — taking  into 
account  the  Arab  world  reactions, 
would  you  give  any  blessing  to  the 
idea  of  a  separate  peace  between 
Israel  and  Egypt? 

A.  Both  the  President  of  Egypt  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  have  said 
that  they  are  seeking  a  comprehensive 
settlement,  not  a  bilateral  settlement, 
and  I  believe  and  accept  what  they 
have  stated. 

Q.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  allies  wanting  more  par- 
ticipation in  the  SALT  discussions 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
in  view  of  SALT  III,  and  the  fact 
that  the  guidelines  for  SALT  III 
are  to  be  part  of  SALT  II.  I  won- 
der if  you  would  comment  on  that 
desire,  and  what  you  think  the  U.S. 
Government  can  do  about  it? 

A.  Yes,  this  is  a  subject  which  I 
addressed  at  some  length  during  my 
remarks  to  the  ministerial  meeting  yes- 
terday. I  gave  assurance  to  our  col- 
leagues with  respect  to  two  or  three 
matters  on  which  concerns  had  been 
expressed.  I  believe  all  of  them  accept 
the  reassurances  which  I  have  given  to 
them.  We  believe  very  strongly  that 
there  should  be  full  and  complete  con- 
sultation in  SALT  II  and,  when  we  get 
to  SALT  III,  in  SALT  III  with  our 
NATO  allies. 

This  is  of  great  importance,  and  we 
have  been  consulting  with  our  NATO 
allies  as  we  have  moved  along  in  SALT 
II.  I  think  if  you  will  talk  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  various  countries  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  believe  that  these 
consultations  have  been  full  and  have 
been  helpful  to  them. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  we  move 
on  into  SALT  III  in  the  future,  that 
we  even  intensify  these  consultations 
because  we,  ever  increasingly,  move 
into  more  and  more  complex  matters. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  have 
even  greater  consultation  than  was  the 
case  in  earlier  times  when  there  were 
not  so  many  complex  issues  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Q.  Would  the  United  States  dis- 
courage the  separate  agreement  in 
principle  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael, as  distinct  from  a  separate 
peace  agreement? 

A.  At  this  stage  the  parties  say  they 
want  to  reach  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment. I  take  what  they  say  at  face 
value;  and  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing to  support  what  they  say  they  be- 
lieve is  in  their  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  regional  peace. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  on  the 
way  toward  that  comprehensive 
agreement,  evidently  there's  con- 
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sideration  of  an  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple; not  a  separate  peace  treaty 
but  a  separate  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple. 

A.  But  an  agreement  in  principle 
covering  a  comprehensive  settlement. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said 
about  the  Russians  that  we  do  not 
now  expect  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  Middle  East 
diplomacy  until  you  start  redirect- 
ing your  efforts  toward  reconven- 
ing a  Geneva  conference. 

A.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  What  I 
said  was  that  I  did  not  believe  that 
they  would  support,  in  any  way,  the 
Cairo  conference  and  that  we  have 
differing  views  with  respect  to  that 
matter. 

Q.  We've  been  told  by  several 
countries  that  there's  now  a  pros- 
pect of  some  movement  forward  in 
the  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  Vienna.  Is  that  the 
American  impression  also?  And  if 
so  how  would  that  progress,  what 
form  would  it  take? 

A.  We  discussed  at  some  length  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
discussions  and  various  possible  steps 
which  need  to  be  taken  if  progress  is 
going  to  be  made  in  those  talks.  I 
think  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
all  of  the  ministers  that  it  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  both  sides  if  progress 
could  be  made.  The  first  issue  which 
has  to  be  cleared  away  is  the  issue  of 
data  exchange,  which  is  fundamental 
to  all  other  steps,  and  this  is  the  area 
in  which  I  would  hope  and  expect  that 
we  might  see  the  first  real  steps  of 
progress. 

Q.  The  hopes  were  expressed 
that  the  Cairo  conference  might  be 
open-ended.  In  such  a  case,  would 
you  expect  Jordan  to  join  at  a 
later  stage,  and  at  what  stage? 

A.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  parties 
who  have  declined  to  attend  the  Cairo 
conference  will  or  will  not  do.  That  is 
a  sovereign  decision  that  each  one  of 
them  will  have  to  make  in  the  future, 
and  we're  all  going  to  have  to  watch 
and  see  what  happens  as  the  Cairo 
conference  moves  forward. 

Q.  You  referred  twice  in  an  ear- 
lier statement  to  the  ultimate  need 
for  a  Geneva  conference.  Is  it  the 
American  view  that  there  should  be 
as  much  direct  negotiation  as  pos- 
sible following  the  Cairo  confer- 
ence, not  only  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  but  between  Israel  and  each 
of  the  other  parties? 

A.  We  have  said  for  years  that  we 
believe  that  the  only  way  you  are  going 
to  get  a  settlement  is  through  direct 
discussion  among  the  parties,  and  we 
have  encouraged  direct  discussions 


among  the  parties.  Any  steps  which 
lead  to  that  are  positive  steps  in  our 
judgment,  and,  as  in  the  past,  we  will 
continue  to  encourage  direct  discus- 
sions among  all  the  parties. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE4 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministe- 
rial session  in  Brussels  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
December,  1977. 

Ministers  examined  developments  since  the 
Council's  meeting  in  London  last  May.  They 
reaffirmed  their  resolve  to  fulfill  the  common 
purposes  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Alliance  and  agreed  that  the  work  in  this  direc- 
tion was  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

Ministers  emphasized  that  the  strength,  vital- 
ity and  cohesion  of  the  Alliance  are  drawn  not 
only  from  its  defense  preparedness  but  also 
from  the  shared  commitment  of  its  peoples  to 
the  principles  of  democracy,  respect  for  human 
rights,  the  rule  of  law  and  social  progress  and 
from  their  common  desire  to  safeguard  their 
freedom  and  independence.  Ministers  reaf- 
firmed their  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  de- 
tente and  to  the  achievement  of  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
In  these  efforts  they  are  guided  by  their  dedica- 
tion to  peace  and  their  concern  for  the  worth  of 
the  individual.  Ministers  stressed  that,  to  be 
significant,  efforts  to  remove  barriers  within 
Europe  should  benefit  the  lives  of  individual 
citizens  as  well  as  relations  between  states. 
Ministers  noted  that  although  recent  progress  in 
East-West  relations  had  been  uneven,  there  had 
been  some  favorable  trends.  They  resolved  to 
develop  these  and  to  seek  a  broader  pattern  of 
cooperation  with  the  countries  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  across  a  wide  range  of  international  is- 
sues. For  these  efforts  to  succeed,  reciprocity 
and  restraint  are  required  on  the  part  of  all 
governments  concerned.  A  policy  of  detente 
cannot  be  pursued  selectively. 

Ministers  considered  the  meeting  now  being 
held  in  Belgrade  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Helsinki 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  They  noted  that  a  thorough  presenta- 
tion of  views  was  taking  place  on  the  degree  of 


Letters 
of  Credence 


On  November  22,  1977,  the  follow- 
ing newly  appointed  Ambassadors  pre- 
sented their  credentials  to  President 
Carter:  ' 

Finland — Jaakko  Olavi  Iloniemi 
France — Francois  de  Laboulaye  □ 


1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassadors'  remarks  and 
the  President's  replies,  see  Department  of  State 
press  releases  dated  Nov.  22,  1977. 


Department  of  State  Bulle  i 

progress  made  in  implementing  the  Final  A, 
but  regretted  that  a  number  of  specific  cr: 
cisms  of  inadequacies  in  implementation  H 
not  yet  received  satisfactory  answers.  The  ■ 
change  of  views  in  Belgrade  so  far  has  c«- 
firmed  that  while  some  progress  has  bei 
achieved  in  certain  fields,  much  remains  to: 
done  in  improving  relations  between  states  I 
in  ensuring  the  rights  and  well-being  of  inj- 
viduals.  Ministers,  recalling  the  importancel 
the  commitment  of  all  signatory  governments: 
respect  fundamental  freedoms  and  huir: 
rights,  including  that  of  the  individual  to  ki 
and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in  this  fie 
affirmed  their  determination  to  pursue 
dialogue  on  these  matters.  In  addition  to  me 
ures  to  improve  implementation  in  other  fiel 
Ministers  considered  that  the  scope 
confidence-building  measures  should  i 
broadened  in  accordance  with  the  provision:: 
the  Final  Act.  Recognising  the  long-term  na: 
of  the  CSCE  process,  the  allies  will  conti 
their  efforts  both  during  the  Belgrade  mee, 
and  afterwards  to  ensure  that  a  stronger  impji 
is  given  to  full  implementation  of  all  provis;i 
of  the  Final  Act  by  all  participating  states. 

Ministers  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  | 
stantial  amount  of  work  already  done  by.i 
Council  in  permanent  session  on  the  fresh  sil 
of  long-term  trends  in  East-West  relations  ;i 
their  implications  for  the  Alliance  requester 
allied  leaders  at  their  meeting  in  Londoii 
May. 

Ministers  noted  with  concern  that  the  st?l 
growth  in  the  military  strength  of  the  Wa«i 
Pact  inevitably  casts  a  shadow  over  the  F; 
West  relationship.  Emphasizing  the  defers 
character  of  the  Alliance,  Ministers  recogn: 
that  the  foundation  of  its  security  was: 
maintenance  by  the  Alliance  of  forces  suffk 
in  quantity  and  quality  to  deter  aggressi 
withstand  pressure  or,  if  necessary,  defendl 
territorial  integrity  of  the  member  states.  ri 
asserted  their  determination  to  take  the  ne: 
sary  steps  to  achieve  this  objective.  In  this 
text,  Ministers  reaffirmed  their  view  thatl 
early  coming  into  operation  of  the  defense: 
operation  agreements  between  allied  coun 
will  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  entirei 
liance  in  particular  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Ministers  of  countries  participatin 
the  integrated  defense  structure  of  the  Allii 
welcomed  the  progress  being  made  by  thosi 
lies  concerned  in  developing  the  long-term  i 
gram  in  selected  areas  to  enable  NATO  fc 
to  meet  the  changing  defense  needs  of. 
1980s  and  the  successes  achieved  in  the  i 
gram  of  short-term  measures  designed  td 
prove  the  capabilities  of  NATO  forces  by 
end  of  1978. 

Ministers  took  note  with  appreciation  oi 
ports  on  efforts  to  make  more  effective  u' 
available  resources  for  defense  througli 
creased  standardization  and  interoperab 
They  welcomed  initiatives  to  encouragd 
trans-Atlantic  dialogue  on  equipment  ma: 
to  remove  obstacles  to  the  establishment  jj 
operative  projects  and  to  create  a  more' 
anced  relationship  among  European  and   i 
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lencan  members  of  the  Alliance  in  connec- 
n  with  the  procurement  of  defense  equip- 
nt. 

Ministers  reaffirmed  their  determination  to 
ve  for  genuine  measures  of  disarmament  and 
is  control.  They  noted  the  increased  activity 
this  field  in  recent  months  and  the  prospects 
progress  on  important  matters.  They  af- 
ned  their  intention  to  play  a  constructive 
i  in  the  forthcoming  United  Nations  special 
sion  on  disarmament.  They  expressed  the 
>e  that  1978  would  see  more  rapid  progress 
ichieving  concrete  measures  in  this  area, 
linisters  of  the  participating  countries  re- 
ived the  state  of  negotiations  in  Vienna  on 
[ual  and  balanced  force  reductions  (MBFR). 
:y  expressed  once  more  their  conviction  that 
se  negotiations  would  achieve  their  agreed 
i  of  contributing  to  a  more  stable  relation- 
p  and  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  se- 
ity  in  Europe  only  if  they  were  to  result  in 
ninating  the  existing  ground  force  manpower 
parity  in  Central  Europe  and  ensuring  undi- 
lished  security  for  all  allies.  These  Ministers 
ffirmed  their  position  that  these  objectives 
ild  be  achieved  by  their  proposal  to  estab- 
,  in  the  area  of  reductions,  approximate  par- 
in  ground  forces  in  the  form  of  a  common 
ective  ceiling  for  ground  force  manpower  on 
h  side  and  to  reduce  the  disparity  in  main 
[le  tanks.  They  called  for  a  positive  response 
he  additional  offer  they  made  to  the  Warsaw 
t  countries  in  December  1975.  They  indi- 
:d  the  importance  they  attach  to  the  inclu- 
n  of  associated  measures  in  an  MBFR 
sement.  These  Ministers  stressed  the  need 
a  genuine  data  discussion  as  a  basis  for  fur- 
r  progress  in  these  negotiations, 
linisters  discussed  the  recent  developments 
the  US-USSR  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
ks  and  noted  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
ie.  They  expressed  support  for  the  efforts  for 
United  States  to  conclude  a  SALT  agree- 
lt  which  maintains  and  enhances  strategic 
)ility  and  is  responsive  to  the  security  inter- 
i  and  concerns  of  the  Alliance, 
linisters  reviewed  the  developments  con- 
ning Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whole  since 
ir  last  meeting  in  May    1977.  They  noted 


with  satisfaction  the  positive  effects  which  the 
Quadripartite  Agreement  of  September  3,  1971 
continues  to  have  in  and  around  Berlin.  The 
Ministers  emphasized  the  importance  of  strict 
observation  and  full  implementation  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement,  in- 
cluding those  regarding  the  ties  between  the 
western  sectors  of  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  and  those  regarding  the  rep- 
resentation abroad  of  the  interests  of  the  west- 
ern sector  of  Berlin.  Ministers  underlined  the 
essential  connection  between  the  situation  re- 
lating to  Berlin  and  detente,  security  and  coop- 
eration throughout  Europe. 

Ministers  expressed  the  hope  that  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Middle  East,  which  they  wel- 
come, will  lead  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  region  endorsed  by  all  directly  interested 
parties.  Ministers  took  note  of  the  report  on  the 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean  prepared  on 
their  instructions.  They  once  more  emphasized 
the  importance  they  attach  to  maintaining  the 
balance  of  forces  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
area.  They  requested  the  Council  to  continue  its 
consultations  on  this  subject  and  to  report  to 
them  at  their  next  meeting. 

Ministers  noted  with  appreciation  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  So- 
ciety (CCMS)  and  the  actions  taken  by  nations 
to  implement  the  CCMS  recommendations  and 
resolutions  on  air,  inland  water  and  marine  pol- 
lution. Ministers  noted  that  the  Alliance  mem- 
bers had  resolved  to  deal  effectively  with 
hazardous  wastes  to  minimize  environmental 
damage. 

The  next  Ministerial  session  on  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  will  be  held  with  the  participa- 
tion of  heads  of  states  and  governments  in 
Washington  on  30th  and  31st  May,  1978.  □ 


'  Another  press  release  relating  to  Secretary 
Vance's  trip  to  Brussels  is  No.  550  of  Dec.  8, 
1977. 

2  Text  from  press  release  551  of  Dec.  10, 
1977. 

3  For  text  of  the  joint  statement  issued  on 
Oct.  1,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7, 
p.  639. 

4  Text  from  press  release  552  of  Dec.  10, 
1977. 


Crown  of  St.  Stephen 


ATEMENT  BY  MR.  NIMETZ1 

t  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  testify 
s  morning  before  this  subcommittee 
)ut  a  most  important  milestone  in  our 
ationship  with  the  people  of  Hun- 
y-  As  you  know,  President  Carter 
i  decided  that,  in  light  of  substantial 
Jrovement  in  U.S. -Hungarian  rela- 
is,  we  will  return  to  the  Hungarian 
>ple  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  which 


has  been  in  our  custody  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  that 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  belongs  to  the 
Hungarian  people.  This  has  been  our 
stated  policy  since  we  received  the 
crown  in  1945.  We  have  recognized  al- 
ways that  our  role  was  merely  one  of 
safekeeping  this  unique  historic  relic 
and  we  have  fulfilled  our  responsibility 
with  propriety  and  dignity.  The  time 


has  come  to  return  the  crown  to  Hun- 
gary where  it  has  served  as  a  symbol  of 
Hungarian  nationhood  for  nearly  1 ,000 
years.  We  believe  the  decision  to  re- 
turn the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  to  the 
Hungarian  people  at  the  present  time  is 
both  the  right  action  to  take  and  an  ac- 
tion that  is  in  our  national  interest. 

The  President  made  his  decision  in 
light  of  the  history  of  the  crown  and  its 
unique  place  in  the  Hungarian  national 
existence.  Tradition  holds  that  Pope 
Sylvester  II  gave  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen  to  Hungary's  first  Christian 
king  in  the  year  1000.  It  came  to  sym- 
bolize the  essence  of  the  Hungarian 
people  and  as  such  played  a  central 
role  in  the  course  of  Hungarian  history. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  custo- 
dial guard  gave  over  the  treasure  with- 
out condition  to  elements  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  I  am  submitting  to  the  subcom- 
mittee a  narrative  of  this  event  based 
on  the  archives  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period,  the 
U.S.  Government  at  many  times  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  the  return  of 
the  crown.  However,  a  series  of  histori- 
cal events,  as  well  as  difficulties  in 
U.S. -Hungarian  relations,  led  to  post- 
ponement of  a  positive  decision  until 
our  most  recent  review  which  was  un- 
dertaken from  late  spring  through  early 
fall. 

The  return  of  the  crown  to  the  people 
of  Hungary  is  correct  and  needs  no  fur- 
ther justification.  A  historical  treasure 
that  played  a  major  role  in  a  nation's 
history  for  nearly  1,000  years  should  be 
in  that  country  for  its  people,  and  for 
people  everywhere,  to  view  and 
cherish — rather  than  in  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment vault. 

Aside  from  the  essential  Tightness  of 
the  decision  to  return  the  crown,  we  be- 
lieve this  decision  will  advance  U.S.- 
Hungarian relations.  The  return  of  the 
symbol  of  Hungary's  nationhood  will  re- 
spond to  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
Hungarian  people  and  will  encourage 
understanding  and  better  relations  be- 
tween our  peoples  and  our  two  govern- 
ments. It  will  foster  the  spirit  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act2  to  which  we  as  a 
people  and,  we  believe,  the  Hungarian 
people  are  dedicated. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Hungary  have  improved  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  years. 

•  Hungary  has  been  exemplary 
within  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  its  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act. 

•  Our  two  nations  have  signed  a  con- 
sular convention  that  affords  protection 
to  U.S.  citizens  in  Hungary. 

•  We  have  settled  the  outstanding 
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nationalization  claims  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resolved  all  U.S.  Government  fi- 
nancial claims,  including  payment  in 
full  of  the  arrearages  on  a  World  War  I 
era  debt. 

•  We  have  signed  our  first  inter- 
governmental agreement  on  exchanges 
and  cooperation  in  culture,  education, 
science,  and  technology. 

The  decision  to  return  the  crown  in 
no  way  alters  our  view  that  Hungary,  as 
a  Communist  state,  lacks  many  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  democracy. 

In  considering  the  return  of  the 
crown,  the  Administration  was  con- 
scious of  the  specific  concerns  of 
Hungarian-American  organizations  and 
individuals.  President  Carter,  as  a  can- 
didate, told  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Hungarian  Organizations  in  North 
America  in  the  fall  of  1976  that  he 
would  take  their  points  of  view  into 
consideration  because,  as  he  put  it, 
"the  involvement  of  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious groups  in  our  political  system 
should  be  viewed  as  a  national 
strength."  During  the  past  year,  State 
Department  officers  have  met  or  spoken 
with   nearly    100  representatives  of 


Hungarian-American  organizations.  The 
views  of  these  organizations,  as  well  as 
those  of  concerned  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  interested  individuals, 
were  fully  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  this  decision. 

We  will  return  the  crown  to  the  Hun- 
garian nation  and  people  in  a  manner 
most  fitting  to  its  significant  national, 
cultural,  and  religious  character.  A 
personal  representative  of  the  President 
will  return  the  crown  in  Budapest  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  to  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  Hungarian 
President  and  a  delegation  of  govern- 
ment officials;  parliamentarians;  lead- 
ers of  a  wide  range  of  popular  organiza- 
tions; and  prominent  religious  leaders 
of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
faiths.  The  Hungarian  Government  has 
assured  us  that  the  crown  will  be 
promptly  and  permanently  displayed  in 
Budapest  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  crown's  historic  and  national  sig- 
nificance. Everyone — Hungarians, 
Americans  of  Hungarian  and  other 
ethnic  backgrounds,  and  all  others — 
will  be  welcome  to  view  it. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  President  Carter  in  making  this 


U.  S.  ,  Bulgaria  Lift  Travel 
Restrictions  on  Diplomats 


Department  Statement1 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Bulgaria  on  November  9  recipro- 
cally lifted  travel  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  each  others'  accredited 
diplomats  and  their  staffs  within  their 
respective  countries  by  an  exchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  at  the  Bulgarian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Sofia. 
The  notes  were  exchanged  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Bulgaria  Raymond  L. 
Garthoff  and  Bulgarian  Director  of  State 
Protocol  Dr.  Boris  Dzhibroz. 

The  Government  of  Bulgaria  declared 
certain  border  zones  off  limits  to  dip- 
lomatic personnel  from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1964.  These  restrictions  still 
apply.  The  Government  of  Bulgaria  im- 
posed additional  restrictions  applicable 
only  to  accredited  U.S.  diplomats  in 
1968  in  response  to  restrictions  placed 
on  accredited  Bulgarian  diplomats  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  1967.  It  is 
these  bilateral  restrictions  which  the 
exchange  of  notes  yesterday  lifted. 
Henceforth,  the  only  travel  restrictions 
applicable  to  U.S.  diplomats  in  Bul- 
garia are  those  which  apply  to  all  other 


diplomats,  including  those  of  other 
Communist  countries. 

By  virtue  of  this  exchange  of  notes, 
diplomats  of  all  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  States  has 
diplomatic  relations  are  free  of  travel 
restrictions  within  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  visits  to  installations  of  national 
security  significance.  Reciprocal  travel 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  Soviet 
diplomats  remain  in  effect. 

The  Department  of  State  views  this 
reciprocal  elimination  of  travel  restric- 
tions as  a  positive  step  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  United  States  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  especially  those 
of  basket  III ,  to  "  .  .  .  ease  the  regula- 
tions concerning  movement  of  citizens 
from  the  other  participating  States  in 
their  territory,  with  due  regard  to  secu- 
rity requirements."2  CD 


Department  of  State  Bullei 

decision  has  fully  taken  into  accou 
the  particular  history  and  status  of  t 
crown,  the  expressed  concerns 
Hungarian-Americans,  the  impact' 
the  crown's  return  on  the  developing 
of  U.S. -Hungarian  relations,  and  V. 
expected  benefits  to  the  foreign  poli 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  | 
lieve  that  the  American  people  wl 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  accepll 
the  responsibility  of  safeguarding  | 
crown  during  the  dark  days  of  19', 
that  we  fulfilled  our  custodianship  w 
dignity,  and  that  we  are  now  return; 
this  single  most  treasured  symbol  of  J 
Hungarian  people  to  its  proper  a: 
rightful  home. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE3 

The  President  of  the  United  State;: 
America  has  determined  that  it  is  I 
propriate  and  fitting  that  the  Crowr: 
St.  Stephen  and  other  Hungarian  B 
nation  regalia,  which  had  b- 
safeguarded  in  the  United  States  sin 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  be  retur: 
to  the  people  of  Hungary. 

The  return  of  the  Crown  will  I: 
place  in  Budapest  on  January  6  art 
in  ceremonies  in  which  delegations  1 
resenting  the  American  and  Hunga'i 
peoples  will  participate. 

The  Government  of  the  Hungai 
People's  Republic  will  place  the  Cr. 
and  the  coronation  regalia  on  pen 
nent  public  display  in  an  appropr 
historical  location  in  Budapest  for 
population  of  the  country,  Hungan 
living  abroad  and  foreigners  alik< 
see. 


■Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  John  Trattner  on 
Nov.  10,  1977. 

JFor  complete  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1, 
1975,  p.  323. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS, 
DEC.  133 

United  States 

His  Excellency 

Frigyes  Puja 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Hungarian  People's  Republic 

Your  Excellency: 

As  you  know.  President  Carter  has  Q 
mined  that  it  is  appropriate  and  fitting  th; 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  other  Hung: 
coronation  regalia,  which  have  been  H 
safekeeping  of  the  United  States  since  the  « 
of  World  War  II,  be  returned  to  the  peof 
Hungary.  We  are  now  prepared  to  retur; 
Crown  and  other  coronation  regalia  in  a: 
mony  in  Budapest. 

As  a  result  of  my  discussions  with  yoi 
with  other  senior  officials  of  the  Minis! 
Foreign  Affairs  concerning  the  return  c 
Crown,  it  is  my  understanding,  and  that  ■ 
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jvernment,  that  the  following  arrangements 
ive  been  decided  upon  by  our  two 
jvernments: 

•  The  Crown  and  other  coronation  regalia 
II  be  returned  to  the  Hungarian  nation  and 
ople  in-a  solemn  public  ceremony  at  a  venue 

Budapest  which  will  underscore  the  histori- 
1.  cultural,  religious,  and  national  tradition 

these  objects  as  well  as  the  "people-to- 
ople"  nature  of  their  return. 

•  President  Carter,  as  Chief  of  State,  will 
point  a  senior  United  States  Government  of- 
lal.  or  other  prominent  American,  as  his  per- 
nal  representative  to  lead  the  American  dele- 
tion which  will  return  the  Crown  and  other 
>alia.  The  American  delegation  will  include 
;mbers  of  the  United  States  Congress  and 
ler  representatives  of  the  American  people.  It 
our  intention  that  the  American  delegation 
II  include  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent 
jsen  to  exemplify  the  contributions  of  Hun- 
ry  to  the  development  of  the  American  nation . 
nil  inform  you  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  pre- 
e  composition  of  the  American  delegation. 

•  The  Crown  and  other  regalia,  as  property 
the  Hungarian  nation  and  people,  will  be  re- 
ived by  the  head  or  designated  representative 
the  Hungarian  state.  We  understand  that  rep- 
sentatives  of  the  Hungarian  National  Assem- 
y.  Presidential  Council  and  Government, 
iders  of  the  Hungarian  Churches — including 
:  Hungarian  Cardinal-Primate  and  leaders  of 
ingarian  Protestant  denominations  and  of  the 
itional  Representation  of  Hungarian  Jews — as 
:11  as  representatives  of  Hungarian  public  or- 
nizations  and  outstanding  personalities  of 
ientific  and  cultural  life  will  be  among  those 
vited  to  participate  in  the  ceremony. 

•  Remarks  at  the  ceremony  will  be  confined 
statements  which  will  emphasize  traditional 

lited  States-Hungarian  ties,   friendship  be- 


tween our  two  peoples,  and  our  mutual  desire 
to  continue  the  development  of  better  bilateral 
relations. 

•  In  keeping  with  the  fact  that  the  ceremony 
of  return  of  the  Crown  will  be  an  event  of  inter- 
national interest,  representatives  of  American, 
Hungarian,  and  international  media,  including 
press,  radio,  and  television,  will  be  permitted 
to  film,  record,  and  report  the  ceremony.  Such 
media  coverage  will  also  be  possible  for  the  ar- 
rival in  Budapest  of  the  American  delegation 
and  for  other  similar  events  in  connection  with 
the  return  of  the  Crown. 

•  The  Hungarian  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments will,  upon  transfer  of  the  Crown  and 
other  regalia,  exchange  notes  or  letters 
acknowledging  the  safe  receipt  of  these  objects 
and  waiving  any  claims  by  each  Government 
against  the  other  Government  arising  from  the 

United  States  Government  safekeeping  of 
them. 

•  A  Joint  Communique  officially  announcing 
that  the  Crown  and  other  coronation  regalia  will 
be  returned  is  to  be  made  simultaneously  in  the 
near  future  by  appropriate  United  States  and 
Hungarian  authorities. 

•  The  Crown  and  other  coronation  regalia 
will  be  placed  on  permanent  public  display  in 
an  appropriate  historical  location  in  Budapest 
for  the  population  of  the  country,  Hungarians 
living  abroad,  and  foreigners  alike  to  see. 

Your  Excellency,  I  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing confirmation  that  you  and  your  Government 
share  the  same  understanding  of  the  arrange- 


'Made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  on  Nov.  9,  1977.  The  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 


ments,  as  specified  above,  pertaining  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  other 
coronation  regalia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  M.  Kaiser 
American  Ambassador 

Hungary 

His  Excellency 
Philip  M.  Kaiser 
American  Ambassador 
Budapest,  Hungary 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 13,  1977,  in  which  you  have  reaffirmed 
the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  return  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and 
other  Hungarian  coronation  regalia  to  the  Hun- 
garian people  and  have  described  your  under- 
standing of  the  arrangements  pertaining  to  the 
return  of  the  Crown. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  points 
outlined  in  your  letter  of  December  13,  1977, 
clearly  reflect  my  understanding,  and  that  of 
my  Government,  of  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  decided  upon  by  our  two  govern- 
ments concerning  the  return  of  the  Crown. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frigyes  Puja 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Hungarian  People's  Republic  □ 


Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402. 
Matthew  Nimetz  is  Counselor  of  the  Department. 

2For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1975, 
p.  323. 

3Press  release  570  of  Dec.  15,  1977. 


FOOD:  Fulfilling  A  Basic  Human  Right 


'Andrew  Young1 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  invited  to 
k'e  this  10th  lecture  commemorating 
ank  L.  McDougall  of  Australia  who 
d  so  much  to  create  this  wonderful  ag- 
:ultural  arm  of  the  U.N.  system, 
hile  I  was  not  privileged  to  know  him, 
am  told  that  inspiration,  imagination, 
id  determination  best  characterize 
ank  McDougall . 

We  are  often  told  that  this  planet  is 
>efully  short  of  persons  of  the 
cDougall  mold,  but  this  view  is  not 
ceptable  to  me.  Many  others,  in  all 
rts  of  the  world,  have  the  visions  and 
pirations  of  this  noble  Australian,  and 
tope  and  pray  they  also  have  his  de- 


termination. You  Ministers,  the  Sec- 
retariat, representatives  of  other  agen- 
cies, can  best  remember  Frank 
McDougall  by  stimulating  thought 
on  new  approaches  among  your 
colleagues. 

By  refusing  to  accept  anything  but 
the  very  best  and  by  assuring  that 
whatever  we  do  or  propose  in  this  criti- 
cal field  of  agriculture  has,  as  its  very 
base,  the  fullest  consideration  of  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  rights  given  him 
by  our  Creator. 

America  has  its  roots  deep  in  agricul- 
ture. Our  greatness,  our  failures,  our 
joys,  and  our  agonies  derive  in  large 
part  from  these  roots.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  a  democrat,  a  humanist,  and  a 


farmer.  His  role  in  the  birth  of  our  coun- 
try and  in  the  declaration  of  human 
rights  derives  from  his  agrarian  back- 
ground and  philosophy. 

American  farmers  played  a  vital  role 
in  expanding  our  frontiers  westward. 
Their  determination,  their  courage,  and 
their  individualism  rose  from  their 
closeness  to  and  love  for  the  land. 
America's  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  individual  liberty  owes  much  to 
these  agricultural  pioneers.  Our  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  past  and  our 
prosperity  today  are  based  in  large  part 
on  our  agricultural  abundance.  While 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  our  labor  force 
remains  in  agriculture,  much  of  our  in- 
dustrial production  capability  and  our 
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export  potential  would  not  exist  without 
agriculture. 

President  Carter  is  a  farmer.  His  farm 
was  not  run  by  a  corporation;  it  was  fam- 
ily run.  His  hands  and  his  feet  know 
well  the  red  dirt  of  Georgia.  Bob  Berg- 
land,  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is 
also  a  fanner — not  an  agronomist  or  a 
bureaucrat  or  an  agricultural  business 
executive,  but  a  farmer — elected  by 
other  fanners  to  Congress  and  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Our  background  and  our  philosophy, 
our  leaders  and  our  people  make  the 
United  States  a  strong  supporter  of  ag- 
ricultural development.  We  believe  that 
international  cooperation  is  necessary  if 
the  world's  problems  in  food,  nutrition, 
and  agriculture  are  ever  to  be  resolved. 
But  we  know  full  well  also  that  great 
mistakes  can  be  made  in  agriculture. 
Coming  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  painfully  aware  that 
the  organization  of  agriculture  can  be  an 
instrument  of  repression  and  human 
bondage.  The  colonial  system  of  agricul- 
ture in  our  South  was  based  on  cheap 
slave  labor.  Even  after  the  Civil  War 
many  elements  of  this  system  remained. 
Hatred  of  land  contributes  to  continued 
enslavement. 

Industrialization  transformed  the 
South — its  labor,  its  economic  struc- 
ture, and  its  social  organization.  Indus- 
trialization attracted  the  poor 
farmers — black  and  white — off  the  land 
where  they  could  barely  scratch  a  liv- 
ing. Industrialization  generated  a  de- 
mand for  skilled  and  educated  labor. 
The  blacks  of  our  South  could  no  longer 
be  held  down  to  fuel  the  profits  of  ab- 
sentee landlords.  They  had  to  become 
educated,  trained,  and  proud  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  industrialization  proc- 
ess. 

The  experience  of  the  southern 
United  States  has  taught  us  a  lesson. 
Agricultural  development  can  only  suc- 
ceed in  the  long  run  if  the  rights  to  land 
and  the  social  organization  that  support 
agriculture  production  and  distribution 
are  fair  and  just. 

We  must  reorient  our  thinking  to- 
ward the  land  and  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  labor  on  the  land.  Farmers  need 
motivation  to  do  their  job.  The  work 
must  pay.  The  life  must  be  bearable.  If 
people  are  to  find  living  in  the  rural 
areas  attractive,  then  leaders  need  to 
adopt  policies  that  make  those  areas  in- 
viting and  see  to  it  that  the  total  rural 
environment  satisfies.  The  public  can 
push  for  this.  Many  Americans  believe 
now  that  they  can  best  influence  na- 
tional policy  by  controlling  their 
neighborhood  community.  Others  are 
returning  to  the  land  in  search  of  a  bet- 
ter way  to  live. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  also 


that  many  of  our  urban  problems  have 
rural  origins;  for  example,  where  ag- 
riculture is  neglected  by  public  officials 
to  the  point  that  people  abandon  the 
land  and  go  to  the  cities  to  seek  a  better 
life.  Yet  in  the  cities,  life  is  not  neces- 
sarily better. 

Food  is  and  always  has  been  top-level 
politics  in  my  country  and,  I  suspect,  it 
has  been  and  is  in  yours.  How  many 
times  political  leaders  would  have  done 
better  to  choose  a  full  granary  than  a 
full  arsenal  to  prevent  violence  and  dis- 
ruption. 

Food  and  hunger  are  now  very  much  a 
part  of  the  international  debate  between 
what  we  call  the  North  and  the  South.  In 
the  past,  monarchs,  presidents,  prime 
ministers  and  generals  have  risen  or  fal- 
len with  the  fluctuations  of  staple  food 
prices.  Hunger  knows  no  homeland;  it 
violates  borders,  impels  migrations, 
alienates  otherwise  loyal  citizens. 
Hunger  is  said  to  be  a  problem  of  the 
poor,  but  the  hungry  poor,  in  their  anger 
and  frustration,  can  pull  down  the  rich 
and  powerful.  Food  is  a  right. 

Food  is  a  political  right.  Our  own  po- 
sitions as  leaders  depend  on  guaran- 
teeing this  right.  Many  of  us  began  our 
careers  with  slim  waistlines  and  good  in- 
tentions. Now  we  are  part  of  a  privileged 
group,  circling  the  groaning  tables  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy.  It  is,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  us  to  stay  aware:  There  is 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  in  my  own 
country  and  in  other  lands;  it  can  come 
upon  us  swiftly. 

I  grew  up  in  the  tradition  of  civil 
rights  struggles  to  affirm  popular  rights. 
In  the  U.S.  civil  rights  movement,  we 
used  to  ask,  "What  good  is  it  to  have  the 
right  to  eat  at  an  integrated  lunch 
counter  if  you  can't  pay  the  bill?"  We 
knew  we  had  to  desegregate  public  ac- 
commodations; we  also  knew  we  had  to 
confront  the  economic  barriers  to  uni- 
versal human  rights. 

What  more  basic  right  could  there  be 
than  the  right  to  food?  It  underpins  all 
other  human  rights,  for  without  food 
there  is  no  humanity,  either  of  body  or 
spirit.  Hunger  not  only  saps  vitality,  it 
violates  human  dignity.  Though  many  of 
us  live  with  abundance,  we  are  all  aware 
how  pervasive  hunger  is. 

In  the  African  Sahel  even  now  rainfall 
and  crops  are  uncertain,  and  the  situa- 
tion grows  more  ominous  daily.  In  the 
United  States  too,  there  have  been  seri- 
ous droughts  in  the  West  and  South. 
Elsewhere,  in  the  midst  of  natural  or 
political  upheavals,  farmers  do  not 
plant.  Although  most  of  the  world's 
granaries  are  overflowing  today,  they 
may  not  be  tomorrow.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  drought  and  famine  are  still 
with  us.  Experts  tell  us  that  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  number  who  are  un- 
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dernourished  in  our  world  is  500  mil 
lion.  We  know  that  many  government: 
are  hard-pressed  to  raise  the  money  fe 
pay  for  badly  needed  food  imports. 

Today,  in  a  period  of  relative  plenty 
it  is  essential  to  work  toward  guarantee 
of  the  right  to  food  for  the  world's  popu 
lation.  It  is  time  to  take  stock  and  plai 
against  future  famines. 

Billions  have  gone  into  food  relief  ii 
recent  years.  But  relief  ends  only  to 
day's  hunger;  it  does  nothing  for  thi 
long  term.  The  ultimate  goal  is  tota 
food  security.  We  have  the  obligatioi 
now  to  plan  preventive  measures  in  botl 
marketing  and  production  that  may  ob 
viate  the  emergency  sacks  of  grain  am 
help  people  devise  ways  to  feed  them 
selves. 

Hunger  and  Poverty 

Hunger  is  primarily  a  problem  of  th 
poor  and  the  powerless.  The  rich  some 
how  manage  to  get  enough  to  eat.  Fool 
is  not  the  only  problem  of  the  nomads  ii 
the  Sahel,  the  miseries  of  those  sleeping 
in  the  overcrowded  streets  of  Calcutta 
or  the  hungry  in  Haiti.  Poverty  is 
complex  of  deprivations,  only  one  c 
which  is  hunger.  But  of  all  the  misfor 
tunes  that  afflict  this  planet,  surely  re 
lief  of  hunger  is  the  most  essential. 

Our  ancestors  were  far  more  aj 
the  mercy  of  natural  threats  H| 
food  production — drought,  pestilence 
floods,  and  disease — than  we  need  be 
We  possess  many  techniques  for  solvin 
the  problems  of  world  hunger  and  mal 
nutrition.  Today  hunger  need  not  be  in 
evitable.  The  world  can  produce  enoug 
food  for  all — within  our  lifetime- 
thanks  to  the  advances  throughout  th 
ages,  including  the  plow.  Production 
however,  is  only  one  side  of  the  coir 
The  other  is  distribution.  Who  will  pre 
duce  more  and  for  whose  benefit?  Wh 
is  food  distributed  so  unevenly? 

In  attacking  problems  of  hunger  an 
poverty,  we  need  pay  special  attentio 
to  the  rural  poor.  One  way  to  help  th 
rural  poor  is  to  increase  their  sell 
sufficiency.  There  are  many  rural  pa 
who  canot  pay  for  imported  food  an 
who  live  on  marginal  lands  in  fragile  er 
vironments.  For  a  variety  of  reasor 
they  are  unable  to  grow  enough  foo( 
draw  enough  water,  and  plant  enoug 
ground  cover  to  subsist.  My  Chines 
friends  say,  "It  is  good  to  give  a  fish  to 
hungry  man.  It  is  better  still  to  help  nil 
fish  for  himself." 

Self-reliance,  however,  is  only  a  pa 
of  the  answer.  In  food,  the  world 
interdependent.  Our  common  task- 
organize  this  interdependence  fairly — 
unfinished.  Many  people  feel  helple: 
and  angry  before  the  fluctuations  1 
world  food  prices,  the  insufficiencies  ) 
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present  grain  reserve  pattern,  the 
;aries  of  marketing,  the  difficulties  in 
ablishing  grain  reserves,  the  scarcity 
capital  for  investment.  Even  minimal 
bal  emergency  food  reserves  fall 
irt  of  what  many  consider  sufficient. 
5  poor  nations  expect  a  genuine  rein- 
ed effort  from  the  richer  nations. 
Ve  must  renew  domestic  efforts  to  im- 
uent  the  agrarian  reforms  necessary  to 
i  the  poor.  Hard  political  choices  have 
>e  made.  Let  us  terminate: 

i  Land  tenure  policies  which  result 
infair  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the 
d  and  inefficient  production; 
•  Credit  facilities  that  benefit  the 
l  farmers  and  ignore  the  small-  and 
iium-sized  entrepreneurs; 
»  Pricing  policies  which  deny  low- 
ame  farmers  a  fair  return  on  their 
duction  or  place  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  them; 

»  Distribution  policies  which  impede 
free  flow  of  vital  foodstuffs  from 
as  of  abundance  to  areas  of  need, 
n  in  the  midst  of  famine;  and 
1  Population  policies  that  fail  to  in- 
i  couples  the  right  to  determine  the 
iber  and  spacing  of  births. 

)bviously  each  nation  should  insure 
t  it  is  conscientiously  following 
icies  designed  to  help  the  poor  to 
ieve  their  right  to  food.  However,  the 
imunity  of  nations  collectively  has  a 
ponsibility  to  cooperate  to  improve 
international  climate  for  efficient 
duction  and  distribution  and  elimina- 
i  of  hunger  and  poverty: 

'  By  a  substantial  and  effective  in- 
ise  in  resources  transfer  devoted  to  the 
blems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition; 
1  By  an  accelerated  transfer  of  tech- 
3gy  and  know-how  with  careful  adap- 
on  to  local  circumstances;  and 
'  By  an  improvement  in  the  interna- 
lal  market  for  food,  reducing  the 
le  of  scarcity  and  plenty,  of  high 
ces  that  take  food  from  hungry 
Jths,  and  low  prices  that  ruin  farms 
incially  and  destroy  their  access  to 
dit. 

"he  richer  nations  have  done  far  less 
n  they  might  to  help  their  poorer 
ghbors  through  resource  transfers 
1  technological  assistance.  Govern- 
its  are  supported  by  constituencies 
hin  their  own  borders  who  often 
ther  know  of  nor  care  about  problems 
)ther  countries.  Taxes  are  always  too 
ti,  and  there  is  little  sentiment  for 
tig  them  on  projects  whose  benefits 
at  best  far  away  and  indirect.  Con- 
ation is  fine  for  others  but  not  if  it 
lands  a  change  in  one's  own  style 
I  patterns  of  life. 

'rotectionism,  subsidization  of  ineffi- 
nt  production,  and  unfair  commercial 


practices  still  abound.  And  yet  if  pov- 
erty in  general  and  the  maldistribution 
of  the  world's  wealth  is  to  be  corrected, 
we  need  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  ac- 
cept changes,  not  because  they  are  easy 
to  accomplish  but  because  we  recognize 
their  innate  justice.  The  food  producing 
and  exporting  countries  have  a  special 
obligation — to  help  organize  a  more  ef- 
fective and  stable  market  for  food,  to 
use  their  food  abundance  wisely  for  the 
international  good,  to  contribute  to  an 
effective  international  system  of  food  re- 
serves, and  to  disseminate  their  produc- 
tion knowledge  to  enhance  food  security 
for  all. 

Rural  Development 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  is  done  by  the 
agricultural  exporting  nations ,  there  will 
be  no  true  independence  and  freedom 
without  a  well-developed  program  of 
rural  development.  Our  task  is  not  just 
to  feed  hungry  people  but  to  involve 
them  in  productive  capabilities. 

The  problems  of  urban  migration,  un- 
employment, and  income  distribution 
that  plague  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  some  form  are  only  exaggerated 
by  food  dependence.  Rural  development 
can  be  a  key  to  both  food  production  and 
the  stabilization  of  our  nations  in  new 
development  patterns. 

In  this  decade,  the  development  plans 
of  many  countries  received  a  rude  set- 
back from  rising  oil  prices.  Many  na- 
tions experienced  hunger.  We  have 
given  much  thought  to  oil  and  not 
enough  to  agriculture.  Treated  well,  the 
land  is  an  inexhaustible  resource,  not  a 
depletable  one  like  oil.  Renewing  itself 
every  growing  season,  the  land  can  pro- 
tect us  from  the  worst  terrors  of  want.  It 
is  up  to  us — the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations — to  behave  responsibly, 
using  our  resources  well  and  effectively 
for  the  good  of  all.  Rome  is  called  the 
Eternal  City.  It  is  also  the  city  of  our 
sustenance. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (FAO)  here  in  Rome  has  been  a 
vital  force  for  international  cooperation 
in  agriculture  since  1945.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  support  and  close  attention.  It 
is  our  organization,  and  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  it  an  increasingly 
effective  force  in  world  agriculture. 

The  FAO's  World  Food  Program  is  an 
increasingly  important  channel  for  food 
aid.  The  concept  of  food  for  work, 
pioneered  by  the  program,  can  be  ex- 
panded into  one  increasingly  develop- 
mental tool. 

But  if  food,  production  is  to  be  a  de- 
velopment machine,  contributing  to  an 
agriculture-based  rural  development 
strategy,  the  entire  community  of  inter- 
national development  agencies  must  be 


involved.  The  patterns  of  roads  and 
infrastructure  in  most  of  the  developing 
world  are  part  of  the  colonial  pattern  of 
exploitation.  They  were  not  designed  to 
help  the  nationals  develop.  They  are 
still  contributing  to  the  enslavement  of 
the  people. 

If  this  pattern  is  to  be  reversed,  then 
freedom  roads  developed  by  the  U.N. 
Development  Program;  credit  availabil- 
ity structured  through  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  and 
the  World  Bank;  fertilizer,  irrigation, 
and  rural  industrial  development  must 
somehow  be  done  in  concert. 

But  bureaucratic  coordination  can 
also  be  the  death  of  development.  We 
can  get  so  concerned  about  protecting 
our  bureaucratic-vested  interests  that  we 
never  get  to  the  people  with  the  re- 
sources they  so  desperately  need. 

There  is  a  delicate  balance  between 
coordination  and  creative  competition 
that  must  be  found.  Every  country  in  the 
world  is  fighting  and  losing  the  battle  of 
bureaucracy/  Whether  East,  West, 
North,  or  South,  we  find  that  we  are  our 
own  worst  enemies. 

Food  Corps 

One  of  the  mechanisms  which  has 
emerged  as  a  creative  challenge  to  the 
problems  of  bureaucracy  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  volunteer.  As  a  concept  to 
help  the  agriculturally  less  developed 
nations  of  the  world,  I  like  the  idea  of 
national,  regional,  and  perhaps  even  in- 
ternational volunteers  for  food  produc- 
tion. The  idea  would  be  to  integrate  the 
best  of  the  volunteer  service  concept 
with  the  best  ideas  for  promoting  effi- 
cient, low-cost  agricultural  productivity 
and  technical  cooperation  among  de- 
veloping countries.  Technical  efficiency 
is  as  important  as  voluntary  service  and 
might  best  be  built  in  by  emphasis  on 
both  human  and  technical  progress. 

Volunteers  have  many  strengths. 
They  are  dedicated;  they  are  not  a  new 
bureaucracy  for  they  are  temporary.  But 
to  be  effective,  they  must  be  well- 
trained. 

For  technical  services,  we  have 
within  the  U.N.  system  itself  consider- 
able available  backup.  Moreover,  since 
self-reliance,  not  exports,  is  the  goal, 
village  improvement  needs  to  be  kept 
low-cost. 

Such  a  corps  of  volunteers  could 
serve  where  the  mechanized  techniques 
of  expensive  farms  are  ruled  out.  Even  if 
funds  were  available,  mechanized  tech- 
niques have  their  limits,  particularly  in 
the  fragile  environments  where  many  of 
the  people  most  vulnerable  to  famine 
live.  There,  even  small  shifts  in  weather 
or  land  use  can  bring  disaster.  Massive 
mechanized  intervention  can  even  result 
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in  great  waste,  like  the  infamous  peanut 
(groundnut)  scheme  in  Tanzania  before 
independence. 

Such  a  national,  regional,  and  inter- 
national food  corps  would  promote  small 
improvements  that  reduce  problems  of 
excessive  or  wasteful  land  use,  poor 
crops  or  stock  varieties,  erosion,  grass 
burning,  inadequate  water  supply,  and 
deforestation.  One  part  might  specialize 
in  the  needs  of  rural  women,  who  ac- 
count for  at  least  half  of  the  subsistence 
food  production  of  the  developing  world. 
Volunteers  must  have  knowledge  not 
only  of  different  agricultural  processes 
but  also  of  different  societies.  Village 
agricultural  development  requires  great 
sensitivity  to  local  social  relations. 

Farming  takes  time  and  persistence. 
As  outside  volunteers  withdraw,  and  the 
nationals  take  over,  it  is  important  to 
maintain  technical  backup  services  for 
some  years.  Too  many  village  develop- 
ments have  faded  away  for  lack  of  tech- 
nical support  during  a  reasonable  transi- 
tion period.  Food  volunteers  would  take 
on  tasks  in  the  context  of  national  plans, 
through  a  process  which  might  include 
dialogue  with  capital  donors.  At  the  out- 
set if  the  international,  regional,  and  na- 
tional volunteers  train  together,  this 
could  reinforce  the  national  agricul- 
tural, educational,  research,  and  exten- 
sion services.  As  many  of  the  outside 
volunteers  as  possible  should  come  from 
the  developing  countries. 

Volunteers  would  be  expected  to  put 
their  hand  to  the  plow,  the  pump,  the 
wheel.  However,  their  main  charge 
would  be  to  stimulate  villagers  to  greater 
production  and  self-sufficiency  to  be 
part  of  a  self-perpetuating  chain  of  prac- 
tical agricultural  education. 

This  idea  of  food  volunteers  is  con- 
ceived as  a  complement  to  the  existing 
international  development  structures. 
Since  any  organizational  planning  must 
be  done  collectively,  I  suggest  the  con- 
cept only  in  broad  outline;  it  must,  of 
course,  fit  into  the  existing  international 
system  and  benefit  from  existing  na- 
tional services. 

In  our  struggle  against  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  a  food  corps  concept  is 
only  a  step.  Who  would  not  volunteer  in 
such  a  cause?  Of  course,  this  cannot  an- 
swer all  our  problems;  there  is  no  simple 
single  answer.  Working  to  develop  this 
concept  can  refresh  our  dialogue,  give 
us  strength  to  solve  conflicts  among  our- 
selves, and  renew  our  dedication  to  al- 
leviating global  hunger. 

This  year  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
travel  to  several  African  and  Caribbean 
countries.  In  Jamaica,  I  met  people  who 
said,  "Why  should  a  poor  country,  with 
good  land,  import  food?'  In  Guyana  I 
was  impressed  by  the  cooperative  vil- 
lages I  visited  and  by  the  towns  where 


authorities  gave  people  land  and  en- 
couraged farming. 

But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  les- 
sons were  those  from  Costa  Rica  and 
Ivory  Coast.  Both  are  countries  with  ex- 
tremely limited  mineral  resources;  their 
development  of  the  land  has  been  the 
key  to  all  of  their  industrial  develop- 
ment and  social  progress. 

There  are  still  many  problems,  but 
the  food  self-sufficiency  by  these  coun- 
tries is  the  basis  not  only  for  an  export 
potential  and  earnings  of  foreign  ex- 
change but  the  basis  of  a  new  social  de- 
velopment and  political  freedom.  Thus, 
even  in  bad  times,  townsmen  who  have 
no  jobs  can  still  subsist  from  their  own 
harvests. 

The  poor  nations  are  right  to  expect  a 
genuine  reinforced  effort  from  the  richer 
nations ,  but  they  must  work  toward  their 
own  balanced  agricultural  development. 
No  country  has  developed  a  powerful 
economy  without  strong  agriculture. 
This  does  not  mean  each  country  is 
self-sufficient,  but  it  has  to  develop  its 
agrarian  economy  to  insure  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  its  development. 

Our  backgrounds  differ  in  many  ways 
and  we  have  many  different  viewpoints. 
As  Julius  Nyerere  [President  of  Tan- 
zania] has  said,  "The  nations  must  have 
the  courage  to  talk  about  their  differ- 
ence and  must  hold  fast  to  the  principles 
of  our  common  humanity." 

The  basic  human  need  is  for  a  filled 
breadbasket;  a  bowl  of  rice  or  millet; 
and  for  the  balancing  nutrients  of 
greens,  protein,  fruit,  and  milk.  Our 
larger  objective  is  to  create  a  global  food 
system  integrated  enough  to  meet 
everyone's  needs  for  adequate  nutrition, 
flexible  enough  to  respond  to  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  agriculture,  and 
yet  producing  an  absolute  increase  in 
the  total  amount  of  food  so  that  there  is 
enough  to  go  around. 

Never  before  in  history  have  these 
goals  been  so  attainable  and  so  neces- 
sary for  the  survival  of  us  all.  Food  se- 
curity is  not  just  bread  for  the  hungry;  it 
is  spme  guarantee  of  peace  for  the 
world. 

The  patterns  of  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  which  can  produce  a 
sugar  agreement  or  evolve  a  common 
fund  can  also  contribute  to  an  interde- 
pendence and  mutual  understanding 
which  limits  the  potential  for  starvation, 
military  destruction,  and  civil  strife. 

There  is  no  task  which  requires  more 
urgency  than  "the  beating  of  swords  into 
plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning 
hooks."  Cruise  missiles  and  backfire 
bombers  don't  offer  nearly  the  national 
security  that  comes  from  a  full  harvest 
and  well-fed,  well-educated,  and  pro- 
ductive farmers.  All  of  our  cities  are 
exploding  with  anxiety  and  discontent 
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while  a  rural  opportunity  for  peace  am 
prosperity  beckons. 

We  can  fulfill  these  goals  in  our  time 
American  students  have  begun  to  focu 
on  an  end  to  world  hunger  by  1985.  1 
was  the  creative  power  of  our  yout 
which  successfully  challenged  racisr 
and  discrimination  in  the  1960's  an 
ended  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  i 
the  1970's.  Surely  the  youth  of  the  worl 
with  our  help  can  end  world  hunger  i 
the  198ffs. 

If  that  dream  can  be  realized,  it  is  nc 
too  visionary  to  believe  that  true  foo 
security  for  the  peoples  and  nations  ( 
this  planet  be  a  reality  by  the  end  of  thi 
century.  I 


■Statement  at  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orgat 
zation  in  Rome  as  part  of  the  McDougall  Lectu 
on  Nov.  14,  1977;  Ambassador  Young  is  U; 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Natio 
(text  from  USUN  press  release  1 16  of  Nov.  15)"* 


Food  Aid 


Foreign  Relations  Outline1 

J 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  Stan 
has  supplied  extensive  food  aid  to  ma: 
nations.  Although  joined  by  Canac, 
Australia,  and  several  Western  Eui 
pean  nations,  we  remain  by  far  U 
most  important  food  donor.  The  ma: 
vehicle  for  U.S.  assistance  is  the  191 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  a.l 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480). 
the  past  PL  480  served  as  a  method! 
market  support  for  the  United  Stas 
and  as  a  means  to  meet  a  deficit  coi- 
try's  immediate  needs  for  food.  Its  mJ 
purposes  today  are  twofold: 

•  Meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  j 
poorest  people.  This  aim  is  served  ) 
PL  480  Title  II  grant  aid,  whii 
supplies  free  food  to  those  unable: 
buy  it  and 

•  Encourage  agricultural  deveh- 
ment  in  the  less  developed  countri 
This  objective  is  met  by  PL  480  TitH 
concessional  sales  of  commodities  t 
the  local  market;  funds  realized  fit 
these  sales  finance  developmi1 
measures. 

The  World  Food  Program  and  11 
voluntary  agencies  normally  admini::' 
Title  II  programs  and  oversee  food  I 
tribution  in  the  recipient  nations. I 
FY  1977,  PL  480  food  shipment - 
more  than  6  million  tons — will  td 
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ut  $800  million  in  sales  and  over 

0  million  in  grants.  FY  1978  levels 
expected  to  be  similar,  but  grant 

will  be  increased. 

i.  World  Food  Conference 

bnvened  in  Rome  in  1974  to  focus 
ntion  on  global  food  problems,  the 
:erence  adopted  several  resolutions, 
uding  a  target  for  distributing  as  aid 
inimum  of  10  million  metric  tons  of 
n  per  year.  We  agreed  to  contribute 
fair  share  of  this  amount.  The  con- 
nce  also  concluded  that  food  pro- 
tion  in  the  poorer  nations  must  be 
eased  rapidly  if  hunger  and  malnu- 
Dn  are  to  be  eliminated.  We  are  at- 
pting  to  encourage  this  necessary 
ease  in  production  through  food  and 
r  aid. 

he  conference  further  recommended 
an  international  system  of  nation- 
held  grain  reserves  be  established 
revent  recurrence  of  the  food  short- 
!  and  highly  volatile  price  situation 
he  early   1970's.  We  support  this 
»osal  and  favor  negotiating  a  new  in- 
ational  wheat  agreement  that  would 
tain  an  international  security  re- 
e  feature.  Finally,  the  conference 
>osed  that  barriers  to  international 
trade  be  liberalized  to  stimulate 
luction  and  help  stabilize  prices. 
United  States  is  actively  pushing 
objective  at  the  multilateral  trade 
ttiations  in  Geneva. 

480  Legislation 

)  August  1977  Congress  made  sev- 
major  changes  in  PL  480,  includ- 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  ship- 
ts  required  under  Title  II. 
ood  for  Development.  The  most 
jrtant  change  was  the  establishment 
"itle  III  (Food  for  Development), 
:h  permits  signing  agreements  with 
pient  countries  for  a  specified  an- 

1  value  of  agricultural  commodi- 
— to  be  delivered  over  a  1-5  year 
od.  If  planners  can  be  assured  a 
lin  level  of  assistance  over  a  longer 
od  than  the  present  1  year,  they 
better  integrate  that  aid  into  their 
)nal  development  programs. 

)  qualify  for  Title  III  concessional 
s  assistance,  a  country  must  meet 
International  Development  Associa- 
s  poverty  criterion— now  $550  per 
ta  GNP — and  demonstrate  a  need 
food  aid.  The  recipient  must  also 
e  to  improve  agricultural  productiv- 
is  well  as  the  situation  of  its  rural 
-•  Funds  generated  from  PL  480 
modity  sales  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
ial  account  to  finance  these  proj- 
;  the  amount  disbursed  will  consti- 
repayment  of  the  amount  owed  the 
ed  States  for  the  imports. 


Human  Rights.  Another  change  in 
PL  480  prohibits  Title  I  and  III  assist- 
ance to  countries  grossly  violating 
human  rights,  unless  it  would  directly 
benefit  the  needy  people  of  those 
countries. 

Improved  Administration.  In  re- 
sponse to  criticism  of  food  aid  adminis- 
tration, Congress  required  the  executive 
branch  to  determine,  before  PL  480  as- 
sistance is  supplied,  that  adequate 
storage  facilities  are  available  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodities  will  not 
create  a  substantial  disincentive  to  food 
production  in  the  recipient  country. 

Title  II.  This  grant  program  is  to  be 
increased  from  a  minimum  distribution 
of  1.3  million  to  1.6  million  tons  in  FY 
1978  through  FY  1980,  to  1.65  million 
in  1981,  and  to  1.7  million  thereafter. 
The  amount  of  this  assitance  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  voluntary  agencies  and 
the  World  Food  Program  is  also 
increased. 


Benefits 

PL  480  food  aid  has  been  a  vital  part 
of  America's  foreign  assistance  effort 
for  over  20  years.  It  has  not  only  bene- 
fited other  nations  but  has  also  assisted 
American  farmers  and  created  U.S. 
jobs.  With  the  recently  adopted  im- 
provements, PL  480  should  be  an  even 
better  tool  for  helping  to  improve  food 
production  and  distribution  in  devel- 
oping countries.  Almost  all  nations 
now  realize  that  such  an  improvement, 
concomitant  with  a  limitation  of 
population  growth,  is  the  only  way  to 
solve  their  food  and  malnutrition 
problems.  □ 


'Based  on  a  Department  of  State  publication 
in  the  GIST  series,  released  in  October  1977. 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  reference 
aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intended 
as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy 
statement. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS:  U.S.  Observes 

Human  Rights  Day 

at  Belgrade  Conference 


by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg1 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  this  Bel- 
grade meeting  take  proper  recognition 
that  tomorrow  is  Human  Rights  Day. 
My  government  and  most  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as 
many  groups  and  individuals,  will  be 
observing  the  29th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,2  which  as  I  noted  in  a 
prior  intervention,  is  incorporated  by 
reference  in  the  Final  Act.3  Today  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  par- 
ticipating states  of  the  Helsinki  accord 
have  a  special  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  "observe"  this  event  of  transcend- 
ent importance.  Separately  and  to- 
gether, we  can — if  we  have  the  political 
will — translate  the  rhetoric  of  celebra- 
tion into  the  concluding  document  and 
into  actions  that  will  benefit  our  citi- 
zens as  individuals  and  our  nations  as 
members  of  a  stable  worldwide  commu- 
nity. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration is  its  recognition  that  "the  inher- 
ent dignity  and  ...  the  equal  and  inal- 
ienable rights  of  all  members  of  the 
human  family"  lie  at  "the  foundation  of 
freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the 
world."  That  same  concept  animates 


the  Final  Act.  It  is  paraphrased  in  the 
preamble,  detailed  in  principle  7,  and 
specified  in  the  act's  humanitarian  pro- 
visions. 

As  a  concept,  the  line  between  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  just 
ordering  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives  is  an  old  precept  for  many  of  our 
societies.  As  a  foundation  of  interna- 
tional order,  it  is  a  relatively  innovative 
idea,  a  vision  born  of  two  World  Wars, 
and  the  determination  to  promote  jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  economic  security. 
The  Universal  Declaration  speaks  of 
"barbarous  acts  which  have  outraged 
the  conscience  of  mankind"  and  ties 
their  prevention  to  the  promotion  of 
"friendly  relations  between  nations." 

Our  conference  in  Belgrade  has  been 
exploring  ways  in  which  to  deepen 
those  relations,  not  the  least  through 
the  promotion  of  the  human  rights  the 
Universal  Declaration  proclaimed.  We 
are  approaching  the  time  for  action — 
the  drafting  of  our  final  document 
based  on  this  review  of  our  shortcom- 
ings as  well  as  the  advances  we  have 
made  and  the  proposals  tabled.  It  is 
appropriate  to  summarize  the  pos- 
sibilities and  challenges  before  us. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  consistently 
adhered  to  the  view  that  this  meeting 
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has  been  and  is  required  frankly  and 
honestly  to  review  the  record  of  the  im- 
plementation by  all  of  the  signatory 
states,  as  well  as  to  consider  new  pro- 
posals to  further  implementation.  We 
also  are  of  the  view  that  we  are  obli- 
gated individually  and  collectively  to 
reaffirm  our  determination  to  fulfill  our 
solemn  undertakings  in  the  Final  Act. 
Further,  we  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
Final  Act's  innovative  commitment  on 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  or  belief, 
and  we  must  comply  with  these  provi- 


sions. To  this  end  my  delegation, 
joined  by  others,  has  sponsored  pro- 
posal BM/60  reaffirming  principle  7 
and  seven  other  resolutions  emphasiz- 
ing and  endorsing  other  specific  hu- 
manitarian measures  of  the  Final  Act. 

We  should,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
delegation,  and  in  fidelity  to  the  Final 
Act,  also  give  special  and  collective 
acknowledgement  to  the  valuable  and 
privileged — and  what  should  be  the 
protected — role  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  furthering  the  process  of 
implementation  through  their  public 
scrutiny  of  developments  and  practices 
in  their  own  and  in  other  signatory 


Bill  of  Rights  Day, 
Human  Rights  Day  and  Week 


A  Proclamation^ 


This  month  marks  the  anniversaries 
of  two  great  events  in  the  long  struggle 
for  the  rights  of  human  beings:  the 
ratification  of  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights  on  December  15,  1791,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  December  10, 
1948. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  culminated  the 
Founders'  efforts  to  create  for  their  new 
country  a  national  life  grounded  in  lib- 
erty and  respect  for  individual  rights. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed the  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  Constitution  formed  a  "more  per- 
fect Union"  in  which  those  rights  could 
be  fulfilled.  And  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments to  the  new  Constitution  placed 
the  keystone  on  this  new  edifice  of 
human  rights.  The  immediate  applica- 
tion of  those  rights  extended  only  to 
one  country,  and  only  to  some  of  the 
people  in  it.  But  because  those  rights 
were  proclaimed  as  the  natural  birth- 
right of  all  human  beings,  the  docu- 
ments that  embodied  them  were  rightly 
seen  to  have  a  profound  and  universal 
significance. 

It  is  a  lesson  of  history  that  no 
enumeration  of  rights,  however 
eloquent,  can  alone  ensure  their  protec- 
tion in  practice.  We  Americans  strug- 
gled, sometimes  bloodily,  to  make  the 
rights  promised  in  our  founding  docu- 
ments a  reality  for  all  our  people.  That 
experience  of  successful  struggle  for 
human  rights  in  our  own  country  was 
both  painful  and  ennobling,  and  it 
propelled  us  into  a  leading  role  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 


Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations. 
As  a  people,  we  believe  what  that  Dec- 
laration says:  that  the  promotion  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  is  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility of  the  world  community. 
We  call  on  the  governments  of  other  na- 
tions to  join  us  in  discharging  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Everywhere  on  earth,  men  and 
women  have  made  great  personal  sac- 
rifices, even  to  the  laying  down  of  their 
lives,  in  the  long  struggle  for  justice 
and  human  dignity.  By  their  sacrifices, 
they  have  already  hallowed  the  human 
rights  anniversaries  I  proclaim  today. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  December 
10,  1977,  as  Human  Rights  Day  and 
December  15,  1977,  as  Bill  of  Rights 
Day,  and  call  on  all  Americans  to  ob- 
serve Human  Rights  Week  beginning 
December  10,  1977.  Let  us  reflect  on 
the  significance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  has  given  purpose  to  our  national 
life,  and  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  holds  the  prom- 
ise of  greater  liberty  in  the  lives  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  our  planet.  Let  us  re- 
commit ourselves,  as  individuals  and  as 
a  Nation,  to  the  realization  of  these 
rights,  the  guarantee  of  which  we  hold 
to  be  the  essential  purpose  of  the  civil 
order. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  ninth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy-seven,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  two  hundred  and  second. 
Jimmy  CarterD 


■No.  4542,  42  Fed.  Reg.  62467. 
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countries.  This  too  is  the  subject  of 
proposal  which  we  and  others  hav 
tabled. 

And  we  should  also  jointly  pledg 
our  energetic  efforts  both  to  protect  th 
rights  of  religious  believers  among  ot 
citizens  and  to  facilitate  internation; 
contact  among  them,  as  the  Final  A< 
stipulates. 

Our  giving  of  such  commitments  wi 
be  understood  around  the  world  as 
fresh  contribution  to  the  process  begi 
in  the  Universal  declaration  of  Huma 
Rights  and  the  Final  Act.  We  all  re« 
ognize  that  much  of  the  Final  Act  d 
pends  for  its  realization  on  the  unila 
eral  actions  of  each  of  our  states.  In  tl 
area  of  human  rights  and  fundament 
freedoms,  the  initiative  and  responsibi 
ity  for  action  lies  very  much  at  horn 
subject,  however,  to  the  type  of  inte 
national  accounting  we  have  been  see 
ing  in  the  importarit  review  we  are  co. 
ducting  at  this  meeting. 

In  the  United  States,  the  agenda 
unfinished  human  rights  business  is  ri 
fully  realized,  although  we  are  proud 
our  overall  record.  It  includes  action  c 
ratification  of  certain  internation 
agreements  in  the  field  of  human  rigb 
which  President  Carter  signed  at  tl 
United  Nations  on  October  5.4  It  )> 
eludes  programs — none  of  them  ji; 
perfected,  but  all  of  them  already  so: 
governmental  policy  commitments- 
advance  the  equal  rights  of  minorin 
and  the  economic  security  of  all  ci; 
zens.   And,   finally,  it  includes  tl 
search  for  better  ways  to  implement  t 
policy,  enshrined  in  such  legislation 
our  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  of  promc 
ing  "the  increased  observance  of  intt 
nationally  recognized  human  rights.' 
The  effort  the  United  States  is  ma 
ing  is  a  sincere  one.  We  would  ho 
that  other  nations  would,  in  the  sar 
spirit,  examine  their  conduct  to  see, 
way  of  illustration,  whether  the  right 
religious  education  is  truly  fostere 
whether  believers  can  freely  profe 
and  practice  their  faith,  whether  opp( 
tunities  for  free  association  of  believt 
to  worship  and  celebrate  their  religi 
are  honored  in  fact  as  well  as  words. 
is  a  fact  of  life  that  in  some  nations 
Eastern  Europe  those  conditions  do  r 
obtain.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave  cc 
cern  to  the  United  States.  One  hundi 
and  forty  million  Americans  are  ide 
tified     with     Protestant,     Catholi 
Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  and  otl 
religious  groups  of  their  own  choosir 
This    is    safeguarded    by    the   fij 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  whi> 
guarantees  the  free  exercise  of  religu 
Our  people  share  the  belief  of  the  p«; 
Tennyson,    who    once    wrote    th;. 
"More  things  are  wrought  by  pra; 
than  this  world  dreams  of."  We  reg: 
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act  that  grave  violations  of  basic 
in  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
: — including  freedom  of  thought, 
:ience,  religion,  and  belief — exist 
ne  of  the  countries  of  the  East, 
ndamental  to  the  pursuit  of  human 
s  is  the  unfettered  expression  of 
gent  and  peaceful  views.  Tomor- 
observing  an  anniversary  of  great 
tance  to  the  promotion  of  human 
;,  let  us  not  foreg  those  who  have 
unjustly  punished  simply  for  ex- 
ing  what  is  characterized  as  dis- 
A  number  of  the  signatories  of 
meeting  have  such  prisoners  of 
ience. 

morrow's  anniversary  is  an  fmpor- 
>ccasion  to  recommit  our  confer- 
to  advance  toward  the  human 
goals  of  the  Final  Act.  As  the 
tary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
said  in  his  statement  on  the  occa- 
)f  Human  Rights  Day,  "...  the 
ction  and  promotion  of  human 
is  now  among  our  most  urgent 
ties.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
the  years,  but  regrettably  much 
emains  to  be  done.  Disturbing 
ions  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
idict  the  goals  and  ideals  we  have 
imed  not  only  in  the  Declaration, 
i  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
and  they  stand  as  serious  barriers 
way  of  international  peace  and 

ty" 

have  cited  specific  cases, 
ries,  and  countries  during  the  re- 
if  implementation  at  this  meeting 
g  with  significant  and  regrettable 
s  of  human  rights'  violations,  and 
ent  Carter  on  December  5,  in  re- 
l  to  our  CSCE  Commission,  has 
in  great  detail  both  the  progress 
is  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
1  Nations  has  pointed  out,  the 
?ing  violations  of  human  rights 

occurred  and  are  still  all  too 
snt  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
^legation  will  make  President 
's  report,  citing  chapter  and 
available  to  all  delegations.5 
ould  be  fitting— in  the  spirit  of 
/  and  of  the  obligation  the  Final 
its  on  each  participant — for  ap- 
ite  authorities  to  examine  again 
Dmpliance  in  light  of  the  Univer- 
claration  and  the  Final  Act  and 
i  appropriate  remedial  action, 
e  have  a  special  obligation  in 
nnection  in  light  of  the  specific 

rights  and  humanitarian  provi- 
[  the  Final  Act. 

should  respond  to  Secretary  Gen- 
aldheim's  call  for  "...  all  Gov- 
'ts, non-governmental  organiza- 
nd  peoples  in  every  nation  to 
Tiorate  the  historic  occasion  we 
xlay  by  rededicating  themselves 
'ring  the  fundamental  freedoms 


set  forth  in  the  Declaration."  The  Final 
Act  mandates  us  to  do  so. 

I  have  suggested  some  actions  our 
states  can  take  here  in  Belgrade  and 
elsewhere  to  give  fitting  tribute  to  to- 
morrow's anniversary.   I  can  only  add 
that  lipservice  is  not  real  observance  of 
human  rights;  actions  and  practices  are 
the  true  test  of  a  society's  commitment 
to  its  ideals.  As  His  Excellency,  the 
Honorable  Lazar  Mojsov,  President  of 
the  32d  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, said  in  his  remarks  commemorat- 
ing this  occasion:  "The  oppression  of 
man  and  non-respect  for  human  rights 
have  always  been  negative  omens  of  so- 
cial unrest  and  even  international  con- 
flict.  In  the  interest  of  peaceful  and 
progressive  advancement  to  a  better, 
more  secure  and  more  just  world,  the 
human  community  as  a  whole  must, 
once  and  for  all,  do  away  with  such 
manifestations  which  jeopardize  funda- 
mental human  rights." 

In  light  of  the  comments  made  by 
delegates  representing  some  of  the 
countries  of  the  East  questioning  the 
relationship  between  human  rights  and 
security,  the  comments  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  provide  a 
definitive  answer. 
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As  the  remarks  by  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  and  General  Assembly  Pres- 
ident Mojsov  so  eloquently  point  out, 
peace,  security,  and  human  rights  are 
indeed  indivisible,  and  all  those  who 
seek  detente  must  recognize  that  the 
detente  we  seek  must  have  a  human 
face  if  it  is  to  be  effective  and  en- 
during. □ 


1  Address  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE)  in  Belgrade  on  Dec.  9,  1977;  Ambassador 
Goldberg  is  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  CSCE. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec  19  1948 
p.  752. 

3  For  text  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE) 
signed  at  Helsinki  on  Aug.  1,  1975,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Sept.  1,  1975,  p. 323. 

4  For  remarks  of  President  Carter  upon  signing 
the  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights  and  the  International  Coven- 
ant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  31,  1977,  p.  586;  for  texts  of  covenants, 
see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  1967,  p.  107. 

5  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Correspondence  Management  Division,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington 
D.C.  20520. 


Release  of  Political  Prisoners 


The  State  Department  welcomes  the 
release  on  December  31  by  the  Korean 
Government  of  all  but  one  of  the  so- 
called  Myongdong  prisoners  as  the 
latest  in  a  recent  series  of  positive  ac- 
tions which  mean  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  will  start  the  new  year  in 
freedom. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  said  that  the  Department 
takes  encouragement  from  this  and  re- 
lated developments  and  hopes  they  pre- 
sage a  year  of  progress  in  1978  in  the 
enhancement  of  human  rights. 

The  Myongdong  prisoners  who  were 
released  today  in  Korea  were  opposi- 
tion political  and  religious  figures  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  promulgation 
of  an  antigovernment  manifesto  at 
Myongdong  Cathedral  in  Seoul  in 
March  1976.  Former  presidential  can- 
didate Kim  Dae-jung,  the  one 
Myongdong  prisoner  not  released,  has 
been  moved  to  Seoul  University  hospi- 
tal for  medical  treatment. 

Among  the  other  recent  actions  was 
the  release  by  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  of  some    10,000  political 


prisoners,  as  part  of  that  government's 
announced  3-year  plan  to  release  the 
remaining  political  prisoners  currently 
being  held.  The  releases  were  notewor- 
thy in  that  prisoners  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  were  not  as- 
signed to  transmigration  centers  as 
originally  anticipated. 

In  addition,  the  Government  of  Paki- 
stan also  announced  recently  the  re- 
lease of  some  1 1 ,000  political  prison- 
ers who  had  been  detained — according 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan — under 
the  previous  Administration. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh  announced  the  release  of 
935  political  prisoners. 

While  welcoming  these  most  recent 
prisoner  releases,  the  Department  rec- 
ognizes that  the  human  rights  situation 
worldwide,  including  the  problems  of 
political  prisoners,  remains  a  matter  of 
deep  and  continuing  concern.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  urge,  and 
to  work  for,  improvement  in  all  aspects 
of  human  rights.  □ 

1  Press  release  586  of  Dec.  31,  1977. 
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Department  of  State  Bullei 


MIDDLE  EAST:  Visit  of  Secretary  Vance 


Following  his  Trip  to  Brussels  to  attend  the  North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial 
meeting  Secretary  Vance  visited  the  Middle  East  December  9-15  and  met  with  gov- 
ernment'officials  in  Egypt  (December  9-10),  Israel  (D^^erl1/f°-12^Jo^anA  (Dhe: 
cember  12-13),  Lebanon  (December  13),  Syria  (December  13-14),  and  Saudi  Arabia 
(December  14-15).  Following  are  news  conferences  by  Secretary  Vance  and  foreign 
leaders  on  various  occasions  during  the  trip,  as  well  as  Secretary  Vance's  statement 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States. 1 


NEWS  CONFERENCE,  CAIRO, 
DEC. 10 2 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  this  morning  of  meeting  with 
President  Sadat  and  exchanging  views 
with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  Cairo 
meetings  and  our  joint  search  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  I  told  President  Sadat  of 
the  great  admiration  and  respect  which 
all  of  us  have  for  the  historic  events 
which  he  set  in  motion  with  his  courage- 
ous trip  to  Jerusalem.  A  new  momentum 
has  been  given  to  the  peace  process  by 
this  bold  initiative,  and  we  in  the 
United  States  shall  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  help  maintain  that  momen- 
tum. 

Our  objective  remains  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement.  There  are  many  things 
which  have  to  be  done  to  pave  the  way 
to  an  ultimate  meeting  at  which  a  com- 
prehensive settlement  can  be  reached. 
The  Geneva  meetings  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate meeting  at  which  that  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  The  Cairo  meetings  will  be  a 
step  on  the  way  and  will  pave  the  ground 
here  at  these  meetings  toward  the  ulti- 
mate comprehensive  proposal. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  indication  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  main- 
tain its  role  as  cosponsor  of  the 
peace  talks? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  Soviet  Union 
has  indicated  that  it  will  remain  as  a 
cochairman  of  the  Geneva  conference.  It 
has  indicated  that  it  will  not  participate 
in  the  Cairo  meetings.  We  had  hoped 
that  they  would  participate  in  these 
meetings  because  we  believe  that  the 
Cairo  meetings  can  and  will  perform  a 
very  constructive  role  in  paving  the  way 
toward  an  ultimate  Geneva  conference. 

Q.  What  is  the  American  role  in 
the  coming  future  steps,  either  in 
Cairo  or  in  Geneva  or  in  the  final 
settlement?  What  are  the  American 
commitments? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  will  be  play- 
ing a  supportive  role  to  the  initiative 
which  has  been  taken — the  bold  initia- 


tive by  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin. 

Q.  Are  you  hopeful  that  the  Cairo 
conference  will  produce  a  set  of 
principles  for  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement that  will  commend  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  other  Arab 
leaders  in  this  area? 

President  Sadat:  We  are  working.  I 
have  already  proposed  this  Cairo  meet- 
ing to  work  toward  this  end.  Instead  of 
starting  discussing  procedural  arrange- 
ments in  Geneva,  we  should  agree  upon 
all  these  points  and  prepare  the  whole 
approach  and  the  land,  like  the  Secre- 
tary said,  for  Geneva  to  succeed. 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  of  the 
American  role? 

President  Sadat:  Someone  said  that 
after  my  initiative  and  after  I  visited 
Jerusalem  that  the  American  role  is  of 
less  importance;  I  say  no.  The  American 
role  after  my  visit  is  much  more  con- 
firmed, like  I  said  it  before.  And  no  one 
can  imagine  that  in  30  hours'  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  having  discussions  with 
the  Israelis  responsible  have  solved  al- 
ready the  30  years' — the  last  30 
years' — difficulties  that  we  had  among 
us.  So  the  American  role,  as  I  said,  is 
confirmed  rather  than  minimized. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the 
Cairo  meeting  will  go  on  for?  When 
do  you  think  a  Geneva  conference 
could  now  be  convened? 

President  Sadat:  Let  us  hope  that 
they  reach  the  end  that  we  are  agreed 
upon;  that  is,  preparation  for  Geneva. 
The  time  is  open.  The  discussion  also  is 
open.  That  is  what  I  have  agreed  already 
today  with  Secretary  Vance.  Really,  you 
should  always  skip  any  fixing  of  dates  or 
so,  as  much  as  the  Cairo  conference  is 
working  and  preparing  and  paving  the 
way  toward  Geneva.  The  peace  process 
is  in  momentum,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
after,  all  of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  need  the  United  States 
help  to  negotiate  with  Israel,  or  will 
you  take  care  of  all  the  negotiations 
yourself? 

President  Sadat:  The  United  States 


is,  number  one,  cochairman.  Numli 
two,  the  United  States  enjoys  the  cor 
dence  of  me  and  the  Israelis.  And  thi;i 
of  great  importance,  because  as  I  t| 
you,  whenever  we  need  to  bring  our  i 
cussions  to,  I  mean,  a  proper  way, 
whenever  there  is  a  gulf  between  us, 
United  States  for  sure  can  bring  us 
gether. 

Q.  Could  you  please  tell 
whether  or  not  you  are  pleased  v\ 
the  Israeli  response  to  your  inii 
tive  that  has  resulted — the  Isrs! 
response  over  the  past  2  weeks? 

President  Sadat:  Not  yet.  Tfi 
haven't  answered. 

Q.  What  specifically  do  you  w; 
the  Israelis  to  do  at  this  stage? 

President  Sadat:  I  shouldn't  si* 

before  the  microphones  and  so  forth 

Q.  At  what  point  do  you  exp 

Syria  and  Jordan  to  come  back  j 

this  process? 

President  Sadat:  In  the  meeting 
have  arranged  their  places  for  ther 
come,  and  whenever  they  choos: 
come  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  | 
them  with  us.  I  told  King  Hussei^i 
Jordan]  yesterday  and  I  told  him  to 
his  time.  I'm  not  urging  him. 

Q.  Are  you  at  all  upset  or 

mayed  at  the  continuing  criticisi 

your  initiative  by  some  Arab  | 

ernments  and  by  the  Soviet  Uni( 

President  Sadat:  Not  at  all    It 

happened  before,  even  much  more 

hement  than  this  time  you  remer 

after  the  second  disengagement  aj 

ment;  for  one  year  and  a  half  they 

tinued,  but  it  doesn't  worry  me  at 

And,  unfortunately,  this  is  our  habi 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sp 

lation  that  if  the  other  Arab  lea 

do  not  approve  a  set  of  princ 

for  a  comprehensive  settlement 

you  will  then  seek  a  separate  p 

with  Israel.  Is  that  accurate  or  i 

President  Sadat:  Not  at  all,  n 

all.  I  would  have  fulfilled  it  eithe: 

fore  Jerusalem  or  during  my  vis 

after  that.  Really,  our  aim  will  aj 

be  a  comprehensive  settlement. 

Q.  You  spoke  twice  of  Gene1 
the  ultimate  meeting  at  the  er 
this  process  that  is  being  launi 
now.  Does  that  mean  that  youi 
see  Geneva  as  a  place  to  rati! 
confirm  agreements  reached 
viously  and  no  longer  the  g 
where  the  agreements  have  1 
worked  out? 

Secretary  Vance:  What  I  mea 
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t  was  that,  as  both  President  Sadat 
I  have  said,  there's  a  great  deal  of 
k  to  be  done  to  pave  the  way  to 
leva  so  that  Geneva  can  be  fruitful 
productive.  That  does  not  mean  that 
e  would  be  no  substantive  negotia- 
s  at  Geneva. 

}.  Is  it  contemplated  that  this 
iference  will  expand  to  the 
eign  minister  level  in  the  next 
nth  or  so? 

•resident  Sadat:  Let  us  hope  so. 
this  will  depend  upon  the  develop- 
it  after  the  meetings  take  place  here, 
it  is  a  possiblity,  yes. 
>.  Have  you  agreed  with  King 
»sein  on  the  Palestinian  question? 
'resident  Sadat:  King  Hussein  and 
»ree  to  the  strategy  that  has  been 
3ted  by  the  Arab  summit  in  Rabat, 
s  strategy  contains  two  points: 
iber  one,  the  withdrawal  from  the 
I  occupied  after  1967;  number  two, 
ing  the  Palestinian  question,  all  the 
:cts  of  the  Palestinian  question.  It  is 
a  humanitarian  question  anymore, 
of  it  is  humanitarian — I  mean  the 
gee  problem — but  still  the  solving  of 
problem  in  itself.  So  King  Hussein 
I,  when  we  have  our  discussions,  we 
:  discussed  all  these  issues  accord- 
to  this  strategy. 

i.  At  what  point  do  you  expect  to 
lg  the  Palestinians  into  the  dis- 
sions? 

resident  Sadat:  Let  me  say  this, 
are  ready  to  have  them  with  us;  their 
e  will  be  prepared  for  them  when- 
they  choose  to  come. 
.  Back  in  1973  the  whole  idea 
laving  cochairmen  at  the  Geneva 
ference  was  that  the  United 
es  was  the  closest  friend  of  your 
my  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union 
thought  to  be  the  closest  friend 
Egypt.  Have  events  moved  so 
,  has  your  relationship  with  Mos- 
'  changed  so  much  that  this 
cutre  is  no  longer  useful? 
resident  Sadat:  I  fear  that  you  are 
following  what  is  happening  really, 
difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
long  before  the  October  war.  And 
lis  same  issue  they  wanted  to  be  my 
esman  or  my  guardian.  And  I  re- 
1  And  I  still  refuse  this.  This  has 
>ened  long  before  the  October  war 
continued  after  the  October  war. 
.  [Inaudible]  Rabat  summit  deci- 
i  about  the  Palestinians,  that 
at  decision  to  which  you  refer, 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
zation  (PLO)  is  the  sole  repre- 
ative  of  the  Palestinians.  Is  it 
,  still  now,  for  you? 
resident  Sadat:  That  the  PLO  is 
epresentative?  Yes.  Yes,  in  spite  of 
fact  that  the  Tripoli  conference 


in  its  decisions  has  canceled  this. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Vance  this 
morning  for  specific  help  on  prepar- 
ing the  agenda  for  the  Cairo  confer- 
ence? 

President  Sadat:  I  must  tell  you 
this.  We  are  in  constant  contact  ex- 
changing points  of  view  all  the  time.  But 
there  is  nothing  specific  that  I  asked  the 
Secretary  today.  We  have  discussed  the 
whole  thing  and  all  the  alternatives. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  Tripoli  con- 
ference had  canceled  the  under- 
standings of  the  Rabat  conference. 
In  what  way? 

President  Sadat:  In  the  field  of  the 
PLO  and  in  the  field  of  working  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  because  we  have 
agreed  in  Rabat  to  push  the  peace  proc- 
ess to  achieve  those  goals. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  after 
Tripoli,  that  the  PLO  is  no  longer 
the  sole  representative  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people? 

President  Sadat:  No,  I  didn't  say 
this  at  all.  I  said  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  canceled  this  in  Tripoli, 
King  Hussein  and  I  are  sticking  to  the 
Rabat  decisions. 

Q.  How  has  the  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  Egypt 
changed  the  American  role?  In  what 
ways,  as  you  see  the  American  role, 
has  it  changed  and  how  has  it 
changed? 

Secretary  Vance:  From  the  very 
first  and  for  many  years  the  United 
States  has  said  that  we  believe  that  a 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  problem 
must  be  reached  by  negotiation  between 
the  parties  themselves.  We  have  always 
said  that  the  United  States  wanted  to  do 
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all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  such  discus- 
sions. That  remains  our  position. 

We  welcome  direct  discussions  be- 
tween the  parties  such  as  those  that  will 
be  taking  place  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael, and  we  will  continue  to  do  what  we 
can  to  facilitate  that  process. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
JERUSALEM,  DEC.  II3 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  There  is  rea- 
son to  be  optimistic.  Now,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  Israel  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  may  I  welcome  our  honored 
guest  and  dear  friend,  Secretary  of  State 
Mr.  Vance,  to  Jerusalem  and  to  our 
country  and  his  friends  and  colleagues 
who  accompany  him  on  this  very  impor- 
tant journey  to  the  Middle  East. 

Before  President  Sadat  arrived  in 
Jerusalem,  I  sent  a  cable  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  which  I 
said,  inter  alia:  "People  in  our  country 
and  abroad  contend  that  this  is  an  his- 
toric moment.  You  have  created  it,  Mr. 
President." 

Tonight  I  think  it's  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  repeat  that  appreciation  we,  the 
Israelis,  have  for  the  President,  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Congress 
in  both  Houses  in  connection  with  these 
momentous  developments  in  the  Middle 
East — the  unprecedented  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat  to  Israel  and,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, the  unprecedented  reception  ac- 
corded to  him  in  this  country  by  our  Par- 
liament, our  government,  and  our 
people. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 


Egyptian  President  Sadat  and  Secretary  Vance  meet  at  the  President's  rest  house  outside  Cairo. 
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peacemaking  process.  We  are  now  mak- 
ing a  serious  real  effort  to  achieve  and 
to  establish  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  the  ac- 
cepted policy  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  of  Israel,  and  of  Egypt 
that  the  efforts  are  for  a  comprehensive 
peace  settlement,  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  have  two  countries  reaching 
peace  and  signing  a  peace  treaty  and 
leaving  the  other  countries  out  of  this  ef- 
fort. To  the  contrary,  we  intend  to  do 
our  utmost  and  best  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  peace  the  signing  of 
peace  treaties  between  Israel  and  all  her 
neighbors — to  the  south,  to  the  east, 
and  to  the  north.  And  in  this  effort,  we 
are  helped  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Nations  [sic], 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
we  welcome  you  again  in  Jerusalem. 
You  are  not  a  novice  to  this  city,  you  are 
almost  one  of  the  family,  and  we  have 
met  many  times  in  this  hotel.  May  I  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  actually  trav- 
eled the  same  road  President  Sadat  did 
3  weeks  ago,  and  the  Secretary  came 
from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  and  then  went 
to  the  King  David  Hotel  and  then  we 
had  a  private  talk.  It's  all  almost  a 
repetition  of  what  happened  3  weeks 
ago  and  again  all  has  been  done  in 
friendship,  in  understanding,  in  pur- 
suit of  peace. 

Secretary  Vance:  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  for  your 
very  kind  words. 

I  bring  with  me  the  appreciation, 
the  gratitude,  and  the  admiration  of 
President  Carter  and  of  all  Americans. 
The  leadership  which  you  and  Presi- 
dent Sadat  have  given  to  the  movement 
for  peace  is  something  which  history 
will  record  for  generations  to  come.  I 
am  terribly  pleased  that  I  am  able  to 
be  here  at  this  point  to  meet  with  you 
and  to  discuss  what  we  can  do  to  help 
follow  the  leadership  which  you  and 
President  Sadat  have  given  to  the 
search  for  peace.  I  feel  that  our  dis- 
cussions today  which  have  been,  as 
always,  friendly  and  fruitful  have 
helped  very  much  in  guiding  our  steps 
in  a  supportive  role  in  the  days  ahead. 
So  I  thank  you  again  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, my  colleagues,  and  the  President, 
and  I  share  your  hope.  I  think  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  moving  forward 
now  toward  real  peace,  a  true  and  last- 
ing peace. 

Q.  You've  been  to  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael; can  you  tell  us  how  things  will 
go  beginning  Wednesday  in  Cairo, 
what  you  see  happening  at  least  as 
far  as  you  can  into  the  future? 


Secretary  Vance:  On  Wednesday 
the  meeting  of  Cairo  will  commence. 
The  meeting,  as  President  Sadat  has 
indicated,  is  an  open  meeting.  It  has 
no  fixed  date  within  which  to  accom- 
plish its  task.  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  mat- 
ters of  substance  as  well  as  matters  of 
procedure.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
in  those  meetings  to  chart  the  course, 
to  pave  the  way  toward  an  ultimate 
comprehensive  settlement  as  the  Prime 
Minister  has  said.  Our  objective — the 
objective  which  we  all  share — is  that 
we  may  achieve  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement of  all  of  the  issues  which  have 
troubled  the  Middle  East  for  so  long 
and  that  this  step  will  be  a  very  impor- 
tant step  along  that  road. 

Q.  Based  on  what  the  Secretary 
has  told  you,  do  you  see  at  the 
moment  any  realistic  possibility 
that  Syria  and  Jordan  or  either  one 
of  them  will  take  part  in  the  Cairo 
conference  toward  this  com- 
prehensive peace  that  you  both  say 
you  see? 

Secretary  Vance:  At  this  moment 
both  Syria  and  Jordan  have  indicated 
that  they  do  not  intend  to  participate 
in  the  Cairo  conference.  This  is  a  de- 
cision which  each  must  take  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign  nation.  What  the 
future  will  hold,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  can  predict.  We  hope  that  they  will 
keep  an  open  mind  and,  as  the  peace 
process  moves  forward,  that  they  will 
decide  to  join  the  peace  process.  But 
we  must  look  to  them  to  make  that 
decision. 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  can  only 
express  hope  that  both  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan will  join  in  the  effort.  You  re- 
member in  the  Knesset  I  invited  them 
already  for  the  third  time,  either  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  as  President  Sadat 
did,  or  if  they  would  prefer  me  to  go  to 
see  them,  I  will  go  any  place  and  meet 
them.  But  I  understand  that  this  is  a 
part  of  the  American  effort  now,  and, 
therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
here  and  will  visit  both  Amman  and 
Damascus  to  try  indeed  to  convince 
the  leaders  of  the  two  countries  that 
they  can  join.  Of  course,  it  is  up  to 
them.  We  want  them  to  participate  in 
the  effort  together  with  us. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  get 
these  other  parties  that  Mr.  Begin 
just  mentioned  to  participate  after 
an  interval,  perhaps  after  the  first 
of  the  year  when  the  Cairo  confer- 
ence might  possibly  take  another 
level  or  another  dimension? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  it  is 
possible  that  these  other  countries  may 
decide  at  some  point  to  join  the  peace 
process  as  the  Prime  Minister  said.  All 
of  us  hope  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
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and  we  will  continue  to  urge  that  thi 
keep  an  open  mind  and  join  the  peai 
process  and  try  and  help  in  achievii 
the  common  goal  which  all  of  us  sharj 
because  I  do  believe  that  they,  to 
want  peace. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  one  of  the  thin 
that  might  make  it  easier  to  chan 
either  the  form  or  the  venue  of  t 
Cairo  conference? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  \ 
must  proceed  with  the  Cairo  confci 
ence  and  see  what  happens  as  we  ji 
along  that  road.  The  peace  process 
a  continuing  process  and  hopefully, 
some  point,  the  others  will  join. 

Q.  You  opened  by  saying  then 
reason  to  be  optimistic.  Wh 
cause  do  you  have  for  optimism? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  What 
would  like  to  say,  and  the  Secrets 
will  also  confirm  it,  is  that  this  is  | 
first  time  for  29  years  that  Israel  H 
the  largest  Arab  state,  the  strong) 
Arab  state,  embarked  on  direct,  fac1 
to-face  negotiations  with  a  purpose; 
the  declared  goal  by  both  of  them— . 
sign  peace  treaties.  Let  us  not  forj 
this  very  important  fact.  It  is  a  turni" 
point  in  the  history  of  both  these  coif: 
tries.  Now,  there  is  a  negati; 
phenomenon,  the  Tripolitanians.  El 
we  believe  it  is  passing,  because  uj 
are  interested  and  should  be  interesrl 
in  joining  these  efforts.  Now, 
meet,  we  talk.  We  shall  go  on  mt 
ing.  We  clarify  matters.  We  make 
effort,  an  intellectual  effort,  all  of 
And  therefore,  there  is  reason  to; 
optimistic. 

Q.  The  Israeli  Office  of  Inforii 
tion  put  out  an  extract  of  an  edi 
rial  from  the  New  York  Tin 
today  which  said,  and  I  quote: 
durable  peace  means  Israeli  cone 
sions  that  will  go  beyond  Sinai,  | 
will  include  security  arrangeme 
with  Syria  and  Jordan,  too.  1 
price  for  security:  abandonment) 
the  demand  for  sovereignty  over 
West  Bank."  I  wonder  if  you  h 
a  comment  on  that. 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  Whate 
detail  will  be  proposed  by  any  of  fl 
I  will  give  the  following  answer.  It  jj 
very  serious  answer,  may  I  say.  ' 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  most  d 
icate  negotiation  to  establish  pe= 
after  so  long,  protracted  years  of  vi 
fare  between  the  countries.  Giv 
chance  to  that  negotiation.  And  eve 
thing  is,  as  I  said  time  and  agai 
negotiable;  of  course,  except  the 
struction  of  Israel.  And  everything 
be  negotiated.  But  the  negotiatii 
will  take  place  in  Cairo,  in  Gen^ 
in  Jerusalem,  with  all  due  respd 
not     before     the     camera     of 
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»hty  friend,  the  television. 
\.  With  all  deference  to  your 
ire  not  to  conduct  negotiations 
e,  can  you,  without  going  into 
ail,  tell  us  whether  since  the 
lat  visit  there  has  been  new 
iking  concerning  Israel's  posi- 
ns  with  regard  to  the  West 
lk? 
•rime  Minister  Begin:  New  or 

thinking;  this  is  the  issue.  And 
ire  thinking. 

►.  I'd  like  to  know  whether  you 
lk  that  unanimity  in  the  Arab 
rid  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
tievement  of  progress  in 
leva,  in  Cairo,  in  Jerusalem. 
1  the  contrary,  whether  prog- 
s  in  those  places  is  contingent 
m  unanimity  in  the  Arab  world. 
I  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secre- 
te particularly  this  question:  Is 
United  States  concerned  about 

deep  split  in  the  Arab  world 
ause  of  recent  events?  If  so, 
Id  he  please  tell  us  why? 
ecretary  Vance:  We  would  all 
;  to  see  unanimity  because  the 
tier  unanimity  is  achieved,  the 
e  rapid  the  progress  would  be  to- 
i  peace.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
r,  that  progress  cannot  be  made 
1  though  one  has  less  than  unanim- 

es,  it's  obvious  that  there  has  been 
•lit  in  the  Arab  world.  However,  as 
:  moves  forward,  I  think  all  of  us 
;  and  believe  that  there  is  a  possi- 
ty  that  that  split  can  be  healed, 
disappear,  and  that  one  can  find  a 
ter  degree  of  unanimity  than  there 
t  the  present  time.  But  I  think 
e  is  a  chance  for  real  peace,  and 
nust  get  started  on  that  course, 
i.  Is  there  a  complete  under- 
iding,  an  agreement  between  Is- 
I  and  America  regarding  Israel's 
iding  and  attitude  in  the  Cairo 
ference? 

ecretary  Vance:  We  have  no  dif- 
nces  of  view  with  respect  to  the 

0  conference.  We  have  been  meet- 
during  the  last  2  days  to  talk  about 
i  the  substance  and  the  details  of 
Cairo  conference,  and  I  look  for- 
d  tt)  a  fruitful  conference. 

rime  Minister  Begin:  I  concur. 
I.  Is  it  desirable  from  your 
™t  of  view  and  do  you  think  it 
ild  be  possible  for  the  Cairo 
ference  to  produce  a  set  of 
nciples  for  a  comprehensive 
lement? 

rime  Minister  Begin:  Yes,  I 
k  this  is  really  the  purpose  of  the 
ro  conference.  Now  the  delega- 
s,  both  of  Egypt  and  of  Israel,  will 

1  with  the  basic  principles  of  the 
ce  treaties  to  be  negotiated,  con- 
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U.S.  and  Israeli  officials  hold  a  working  dinner  in  Jerusalem  during  the  Secretary's  visit.  From 
left  to  right:  Secretary  Vance,  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Ezer  Weizman,  Director  of  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  Harold  H.  Saunders,  Political  Adviser  to  the 
Prime  Minister  Yehuda  Avner,  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs  Philip  C. 
Habib,  Prime  Minister  Begin,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Moshe  Dayan. 


eluded,  and  ultimately  signed.  And,  as 
you  know,  under  international  law, 
there  are  many  chapters  and  articles, 
sections  and  subsections  of  a  peace 
treaty  of  very  great  value  to  the  future 
of  any  nation  which  signs  such  a  very 
important  document  of  international 
standing  and  value.  And  this  is  going 
to  be  discussed  in  Cairo,  and  again  I 
want  to  stress,  it  will  be  a  sample  for 
the  peace  treaties  to  be  signed  with  all 
our  neighbors  to  the  peacemaking 
process  which  starts  now  in  Cairo. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  it  be  the 
end;  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  that 
process  which  ultimately  must  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  The  whole  set  of  principles — 
should  they  also  include  the  Pales- 
tinian issue? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  The  prob- 
lem of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  will  be 
discussed,  debated;  we  think  of  it,  and 
I'm  sure  we  shall  find  a  solution  for 
this  problem. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  other  Arab 
governments  at  Cairo,  would  you 
be  inclined  to  regard  President 
Sadat  as  a  person  who  can  reflect 
their  views  and,  indeed,  discuss  is- 
sues which  apply  not  only  to  Egypt 
but  to  the  other  governments  with 
which  you  wish  to  make  peace  at 
some  later  stage? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  While  in 
Jerusalem,  President  Sadat  said  that 
when  we  start  talking  directly  about 
peace,  he  would  like  to  represent,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  Arab  cause,  and  we 
agree.  So  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 


that  in  Cairo  our  delegations  will  talk 
not  only  about  the  bilateral  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  but  also 
about  the  problems  concerning  other 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  neighbor- 
ing with  Israel. 

I  can  only  imagine  that  President 
Sadat  will  not  claim  that  he  can  speak, 
for  instance  now,  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Asad  [of  Syria],  because  Presi- 
dent Asad  doesn't  agree  to  talk  with 
us.  So  this  is  a  problem,  indeed,  of 
the  peacemaking  process.  Let  us  have 
some  patience. 

If  for  the  time  being  there  are  those 
who  take  a  negative  attitude,  we 
should  be  optimistic.  It  will  change — I 
believe  it  will  change — and  they  will 
join  in  that  effort.  It's  a  problem  of 
time;  let  us  give  ourselves  some  time. 

Q.  We've  seen  Secretaries  of 
State  coming  through  the  Middle 
East  now  fairly  often  on  sometimes 
successful,  sometimes  unsuccessful 
missions  but  always  in  a  role  of 
mediator.  Now  that  there  are  di- 
rect face-to-face  negotiations,  how 
do  you  gentlemen,  especially  after 
the  talks  in  Cairo  and  here,  envis- 
age the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  future  in  these  discussions? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  United 
States  is  delighted  that  we  have  face- 
to-face  discussions  going  on  between 
Israel  and  Egypt.  It  has  been  our  hope 
for  years  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  parties  could  sit  down  to- 
gether face-to-face  and  discuss  the 
serious  issues  that  had  to  be  resolved 
in  order  to  get  peace.  We  have  said 
time  and  again  that  that's  the  only  way 
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you're  going  to  achieve  a  real  peace. 

Our  role  continues  that  of  a 
mediator,  a  facilitator;  that  is  the  role 
we  intend  to  play.  We  want  to  be  sup- 
portive of  the  discussions  face-to-face 
among  the  parties. 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  You  said 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  visiting 
the  Middle  East  often.  As  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  host  countries,  I  will  add: 
Not  often  enough! 

Secretary  Vance:  Thank  you  Mr. 
Prime  Minister.  [Laughter] 

Q.  President  Sadat  was  asked 
yesterday  in  Cairo  whether  he  was 
pleased  with  the  Israeli  response  to 
this  initiative.  He  said,  no,  not  yet. 
They  haven't  answered.  My  ques- 
tion is,  one,  do  you  intend  to  an- 
swer, and,  two,  when  do  you  intend 
to  answer?  Would  that  be  after 
Cairo  or  before  Cairo? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  You  might 
have  seen  that  we  do  not  go  into  pub- 
lic polemics  about  any  statements 
whatsoever.  I  think  it's  a  healthy  at- 
titude. The  real  response  is  negotia- 
tions, and  negotiations  will  start  on 
Wednesday  in  Cairo. 

Q.  As  Israel's  chief  ally  and 
friend,  what  is  the  United  States 
advising  Israel  to  do  at  this  historic 
moment? 

Secretary  Vance:  America,  as  Is- 
rael's historic  friend,  is  counseling 
with  Israel  to  find  out  what  we  can  do 
to  be  most  helpful  in  the  direct  negoti- 
ations which  are  going  on  face-to-face 
between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  May  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  years,  and  mainly  dur- 
ing this  year,  to  bring  about  these 
momentous  developments.  And  let  me 
also  add,  even  the  visit  itself  by  Pres- 
ident Sadat  to  Jerusalem  was  made 
possible  by  the  help  of  the  United 
States  Government.  So  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  effort. 

Q.  President  Sadat  said  in  an 
interview  yesterday  the  Israeli  po- 
sition on  the  Palestinian  question 
would  have  to  change  if  peace  is  to 
be  achieved  in  the  Middle  East. 
Have  you  worked  out  a  new  posi- 
tion on  the  Palestinian  question, 
and  is  Mr.  Vance  carrying  any 
message  on  this  subject  to  the 
other  Arab  countries,  or  is  he  car- 
rying any  message  from  you  to  the 
other  Arab  countries? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  There  is  a 
problem  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  I 
said  so  in  the  presence  of  President 
Sadat  in  the  1  nesset,  and  we  will  find 
a  solution  for  this  problem. 


Jordanian  King  Hussein  and  Secretary  Vance 
at  the  Royal  Palace  in  Amman,     wide  World  Photo 

Q.  The  second  part  of  my  ques- 
tion, is  Mr.  Vance  carrying  any 
message  from  you  to  the  Arab 
countries  on  this  question  of — 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  reply  to  you?  [Laughter] 

Q.  You  made  a  strong  statement 
in  support  of  Arab  unity.  Do  you 
plan  on  this  trip  and  in  subsequent 
weeks  to  try  to  facilitate  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  other  Arabs  coming 
together?  Have  you  discussed  this 
with  Mr.  Sadat  to  find  some  way  of 
bringing  the  Arabs  together? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  discussed 
with  President  Sadat  the  questions  of 
the  divisions  that  exist  within  the  Arab 
world.  He,  like  all  of  us,  would  like  to 
see  those  divisions  healed  and  disap- 
pear. I  will,  in  my  talks  with  the  other 
Arab  leaders,  urge  them,  as  we  have 
from  the  outset,  to  participate  in  the 
peace  process.  We  have  said  this  to 
them  from  the  moment  that  the  Cairo 
conference  was  proposed.  They  have 
indicated  that  they,  too,  seek  the  same 
end  objective;  namely,  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  which  will  settle  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Middle  East.  And,  there- 
fore, I  will  continue  to  pursue  our  po- 
sitions with  respect  to  this  and  discuss 
that  matter  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Arab  unity 
helps  the  peace  process,  or  some 
Israelis  in  the  past  have  suggested 
a  divided  Arab  world  actually  helps 
Israel? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  theory  that  a  divided 
Arab  world  will  help  Israel.  To  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  we  should 
have  peace  on  all  the  borders  of  Is- 
rael, sign  peace  treaties  with  all  our 
four  neighbors — Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria, 
and  Lebanon.  All  the  four  neighbors 
should  live  in  peace  with  Israel,  and 
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Israel  wants  to  live  in  peace  wit 
them.  We  do  not  drive  wedges,  we  c 
not  believe  in  that  famous  precej 
known  in  Latin:  Divide  et  empera.  W 
don't  want  to  divide,  and  we  don 
want  to  rule.  We  want  peace.  This 
what  we  believe  in. 

Q.  At  the  Tripoli  conference,  tl 
Palestinians  took — according  I 
President  Sadat — a  more  extren 
position  that  they  would  not  pa 
ticipate  in  negotiations  at  all.  Hi 
this  made  you  more  optimist 
that,  as  you  look  down  the  road 
negotiations,  the  Palestinians  ha' 
in  fact  taken  themselves  out  of  tl 
picture? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  Tripo 
cannot  make  anybody  optimisti 
When  I  spoke  about  optimism,  I  mea 
the  trend,  the  development,  the  ho 
to  overcome  the  negation  of  tl 
Tripolitanians,  and  of  course,  it  is, 
most  negative  phenomenon  for  the  tii 
being.  What  did  they  say  in  Tripoi 
No  recognition  of  the  State  of  Israt 
no  negotiations  with  Israel,  no  pea 
with  Israel.  Actually,  another  pronu 
ciamento  was  made  there  that  Isra 
should  be  destroyed.  This  is  negati 
of  course. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  behind  th 
negative  attitude,  which  is  very 
grettable  because  the  Soviet  Union  i; 
great  power  and  is  a  cochairman  of  (J 
Geneva  conference.  But  this  h^ 
pehed,  let  me  say,  2  weeks  ago,  a 
that  does  not  decide  the  issue.  M< 
kind  will  march  forward.  War  is  evi 
ble;  peace  is  inevitable.  So  we  shl 
overcome  with  a  common  effort  tl 
hurdle,  too,  and  Syria  and  Leban: 
and  Jordan  will  join  in  the  peace 
fort,  and  ultimately  we  shall  ha 
peace  throughout  the  region.  This 
our  belief. 

Q.  You  said  that  it  is  your  undi 
standing  that  the  Cairo  conferen 
will  discuss  substance  and  pro> 
dures.  The  Palestinian  issue 
volves  both  matters.  In  your  ta 
in  Egypt  and  here  in  Israel,  hii 
you  heard  any  thoughts,  ideas,  i 
proposals  which  will  indicate  thi 
is  already  movement  toward  bri< 
ing  the  gap— the  very  wide  gai 
between  the  Arab  and  the  Isra 
positions  on  the  Palestinians? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  th; 
believe  that  the  Palestinian  questi 
will  be  among  the  issues  which  will 
discussed  in  the  Cairo  conference.  , 
Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Pri ' 
Minister  Begin  that  the  Sov! 
Union  is  behind  the  most  Arab  i 
tremists  positions? 

Secretary  Vance:  With  refere: 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Ur' 
is  the  cochairman  of  the  Geneva  0 
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nee.  They  have  a  serious  responsi- 
ty,  as  we  do,  as  cochairman.  They 
2  said  that  they  intend  to  discharge 
responsibility.  I  do  not  want  to 
ment  on  their  motives  and,  there - 
,  will  not  do  so. 


WS  CONFERENCE,  BEIRUT, 

C.  13  4 

ve  just  had  a  very  good  conversa- 
with  President  Sarkis,  with  the 
tie  Minister,  and  with  the  Foreign 
ister.  We  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
ly  issues  relating  to  the  Middle 
t  problem  and  to  the  situation  in 
anon  itself.  On  the  basis  of  my 
^ersation  with  President  Sarkis,  I 
confident  that  Lebanon  will  be  able 
urmount  its  problems  and  resume 
traditional  role  which  it  has  played 
tie  area. 

/e  have  noted  the  progress  which 
been  made  with  respect  to  re- 
ding the  institutions  within  the 
ntry  and  particularly  the  progress 
is  being  made  with  respect  to  the 
lilding  of  the  army.  We  will  con- 
e  to  help  in  connection  with  this 
ect  and  with  other  steps  that  may 
lelpful  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ntry. 

wish  to  reaffirm  our  very  strong 
x>rt  for  President  Sarkis  in  the  ef- 
s  which  he  is  making  to  achieve 
e  goals  for  your  country. 
>.  Do  you  think  that  the  Israeli 
'eminent  is  willing  to  give  some 
cessions  to  the  Arab  countries? 
.  I  think  that  the  Israelis  are  pro- 
iing  with  seriousness;  they  are  en- 
ig  into  discussions  starting  tomor- 
and  direct  face-to-face  talks  with 
pt.  They  have  stated  that  they  are 
pared  to  and  wish  to  attend  a 
eva  conference  at  which  there  can 
reached  a  comprehensive  settle- 
it.  They  have  affirmed  that  their 
:ctive,  as  is  the  objective  of  the 
b  states,  is  a  comprehensive  set- 
lent  of  the  Middle  East  problem, 
I  believe  that  there  is  hope  that 
objective  can  be  obtained. 
>.  Will  Lebanon  be  going  to  a 
leva  conference? 

•  That  is  a  judgment  which  Leba- 
will  have  to  take  itself  and,   I 

k,  will  be  made  at  the  time  that 

•e  would  be  a  call  for  a  Geneva 

'erence. 

\.  Can  we  know  why  the  United 

tes  did  not  try  to  solve  the 

blems  of  south  Lebanon? 

•  The  problems  in  the  south  of 
anon  are  very  difficult  problems. 

have,  throughout  the  months  in 
ch  I  have  been  involved  with  the 


problems  of  the  Middle  East,  tried  to 
play,  and  I  believe  we  have  played,  a 
helpful  role  in  acting  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  various  parties 
that  are  involved  in  that  very  complex 
and  difficult  set  of  issues.  And  we  will 
continue  to  play  a  constructive  role. 

Q.  We  know  that  there  was  a 
proposal  to  station  U.N.  forces  on 
the  borders  of  Lebanon.  What 
happened  to  this  proposal? 

A.  The  last  time  I  was  here  there 
was  some  general  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  U.N.  forces 
in  the  southern  area.  That  question 
was  discussed  among  the  various  par- 
ties. For  various  reasons  a  decision 
was  taken  by  the  parties  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  that. 

The  principal  action  which  needs  to 
be  taken  at  this  point  is  to  implement 
the  third  stage  of  the  Chtaura  agree- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  there  could  be  agreement 
reached  to  put  the  third  stage  into  ef- 
fect, because  that  could  have  a  very 
important  and  beneficial  effect  should 
that  be  done.5 

Q.  Are  you  hopeful  after  your 
last  2  days  of  talks  in  Jordan  and 
in  Lebanon  that  the  circle  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  Cairo  talks  might 
be  enlarged  at  some  stage? 

A.  I  have  said  that  with  respect  to 
the  Cairo  talks  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  realistic  to  expect  that 
there  were  going  to  be  changes  with 
respect  to  the  participation  in  the 
Cairo  meetings  which  start  tomorrow. 
I  still  believe  that  that  is  the  case.  I 
am,  however,  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  everyone  that  I  have  talked  to 
says  that  an  ultimate  comprehensive 
settlement  in  Geneva  is  the  objective 
of  each  of  them.  And  if  we  can  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  that,  I  think  that 
the  Cairo  meetings  can  be  very  help- 
ful in  paving  the  way  to  that  objective 
at  the  end  of  the  road. 


STATEMENT,  RIYAHD, 
DEC.  15  fi 

Secretary  Vance:  The  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  partners 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  economic 
stability.  There  is  a  long  history  of 
friendship  and  close  cooperation  be- 
tween our  countries.  President  Carter 
and  I  are  particularly  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  consult  with 
and  receive  the  wise  advice  of  His 
Majesty  King  Khalid,  His  Highness 
Crown  Prince  Fahd,  His  Highness 
Prince  Sa'ud,  and  their  colleagues.  I 
particularly  have  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity again  to  meet  with  them  dur- 
ing this  all  too  short  visit.  I  shall  be 


returning  to  the  United  States  directly 
today  and  will  be  reporting  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  my  trip  through  the  Middle 
East.  We  are  committed  to  the  search 
for  a  just,  permanent,  and  comprehen- 
sive settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  we  will  remain  diligent  in  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  that  goal. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  bridge  the 
differences  among  the  Arab  coun- 
tries you  have  visited? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  various 
countries  which  I  have  visited,  of 
course,  are  all  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nations.  They  must  make  their 
own  determinations  with  respect  to 
their  future  courses  of  action.  I  believe 
that  all  of  them  are  committed  to  the 
achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  each  of 
them  will  have  to  speak  for  itself  with 
respect  to  its  course  of  action. 

Q.  In  your  recent  trip  to  the 
area  you  have  visited  Jerusalem. 
Does  that  mean  any  change  in  the 
American  attitude  toward 
Jerusalem?  Because  it  is  known 
that  the  U.S.  Government  did  not 
recognize  Jerusalem  as  the  capital 
of  Israel. 

Secretary  Vance:  The  United 
States  does  not  recognize  Jerusalem  as 
the  capital  of  Israel.  The  fact  that  I  vi- 
sited Jerusalem  in  no  way  changes  our 
position  with  respect  to  that  issue. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  current  view  of  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment about  the  initiatives  un- 
dertaken by  President  Sadat  of 
Egypt,  the  Cairo  conference,  and 
his  trip  to  Jerusalem? 

Prince  Sa'ud:  If  I  may  comment  on 
these  issues  which  you  have  stated,  I 
think  that  Saudi  Arabia  believes  that 
any  judgement  has  to  follow  the  results 
of  any  action  undertaken.  Until  now 
the  results  from  the  action  that  has 
been  undertaken  is  not  present,  and, 
therefore,  we  hold  judgement  on  that 
until  some  result  is  viewed. 

Q.  Were  you  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Vance's  report  on  his  talks  in  Is- 
rael, and  do  you  believe  that  there 
is  additional  flexibility  in  Israel 
from  what  you've  heard  from  Mr. 
Vance? 

Prince  Sa'ud:  I  might  say  that  I 
was  cautiously  optimistic  after  the  dis- 
cussions I've  had  with  the  Secretary.  I 
would  link,  however,  this  optimism 
completely  with  the  solidarity  that 
could  be  achieved  between  the  Arab 
countries  in  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

Q.  During  your  traveling  among 
the  capitals  of  the  area,  what  kind 
of  result  do  you  expect,  and  do 
you  think  that  you  are  optimistic? 
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Secretary  Vance:  I,  like  His  Royal 
Highness,  am  cautiously  optimistic. 
The  purpose  of  my  trip  was  to  see  what 
the  United  States  could  do  to  support 
the  momentum  toward  peace  which  has 
been  created  and,  furthermore,  to  ex- 
change views  with  the  leaders  in  the 
area  and  to  learn  from  them  their 
views  with  respect  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace,  and  it  was  also  to  maintain 
the  channels  of  communication  with  all 
of  the  countries  in  this  area.  I  believe 
that  the  results  of  the  trip  achieved 
those  purposes. 


STATEMENT,   ANDREWS  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  DEC.  15  7 

Vice  President  Mondale:  On  be- 
half of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  want  to  welcome  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Cyrus  Vance,  back  home 
again  and  thank  him  for,  what  we  have 
come  to  expect,  an  extraordinarily 
gifted  job  representing  our  country 
with  skill  and  with  dignity. 

Secretary  Vance:  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Vice  President. 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. It  has  been  a  very  good  and  use- 
ful trip.  I  will  be  going  directly  from 
here  to  the  White  House  to  report  in 
detail  to  the  President. 

The  President  asked  me  to  go  to  the 
Middle  East  to  do  three  things:  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  leaders  of  the  area  how 
we  can  help  to  maintain  the  momentum 
toward  peace  generated  by  President 
Sadat's  visit  to  Israel  and  Israel's  re- 
sponse to  that  initiative;  to  learn  their 
views  on  the  steps  necessary  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  negotiations;  and  to 
keep  open  the  lines  of  communication 
with  all  of  the  governments  that  must 
be  involved  in  a  negotiated  peace. 

My  talks  began  with  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin.  I  found 
both  men  ready  to  deal  directly  and 
promptly  with  the  key  issues.  They  are 
both  committed  to  achieving  peace, 
and  both  encourage  us  to  remain  in 
our  active  role. 

President  Sadat  believes  his  trip  to 
Israel  demonstrated  his  sincere  com- 
mitment to  peace.  He  believes  that  the 
way  has  now  been  opened  to  the 
achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  that  what  has  taken  place  has 
dramatically  shown  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  a  peaceful  relationship  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  believes  that 
President  Sadat  has  taken  a  courage- 
ous step  which  Israel  has  welcomed 
warmly.  He  has  said  that  he  intends  to 


sustain  the  momentum  toward  peace.  I 
expect  this  matter  will  be  discussed 
when  he  meets  with  the  President  to- 
morrow . 

President  Sadat's  visit  to  Israel  has 
unquestionably  had  a  deep  impact  on 
the  people  in  both  Egypt  and  Israel.  I 
believe  all  of  them,  from  senior  gov- 
ernment officials  to  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  street,  are  convinced 
that  an  historic  opportunity  lies  before 
them  in  the  quest  for  a  just  and  dura- 
ble peace.  In  my  talks  with  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin,  I 
stressed  the  United  States'  firm  com- 
mitment to  a  comprehensive  peace.  I 
found  both  in  complete  agreement  and 
ready  to  move  forward  on  that  basis. 

In  my  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  I  found  intense  interest  in 
momentous  events  of  recent  weeks. 
Even  where  there  is  sharp  disagree- 
ment over  the  course  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  I  found  a  commitment  to 
a  comprehensive  peace  and  a  strong 
desire  to  maintain  close  contact  with 
the  United  States.  These  leaders  do 
not  see  the  future  of  their  countries  in 
war.  I  hope  that  each  will  find  ways 
to  contribute  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  the  most  appropriate  manner  for 
his  country. 

The  opening  of  the  Cairo  conference 
coincided  with  the  final  leg  of  my  trip, 
a  trip  which  helped  crystalize  thinking 
on  how  to  improve  the  prospect  for 
positive  results  from  this  historic  meet- 
ing. We  regard  the  Cairo  conference 
as  a  constructive  and  an  important 
step  forward.  We  have  pledged  to  do 


Department  of  State  Bull 

everything  we  can  at  Cairo  to  help 
parties  reach  agreement.   Once 
proper  agreements  have  been  reac< 
on  general  principles  and  on  matter:] 
procedure,  we  would  expect  the  tn 
to  shift  to  a  broader  framework. 

In  each  of  the  countries  that  I  , 
ited,  I  affirmed  the  continued  cili 
mitment  of  the  United  States  to 
search  for  peace.  I  made  clear  that 
will  give  our  fullest  support  to  the  I 
forts  now  underway  and  to  those  i 
will  follow. 

Despite  the  difficult  decisions  11 
must  still  be  made  and  the  h| 
negotiations  ahead,  we  have  before) 
a  unique  opportunity  to  achieve  pe: 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  be  tr; 
to  lose  this  opportunity.  This  vievi 
shared  by  the  people  of  the  region, 
must  pray  for  the  statesmanship 
the  vision  that  will  gain  for  the  ped 
of  the  Middle  East  and  for  the  m 
the  peace  that  has  so  long  b; 
sought. 


1  Other  press  releases  relating  to  Secri 
Vance's  trip  are  Nos.  553  of  Dec.  9;  555,; 
557,  and  558  of  Dec.  12;  563,  564,  565,;i 
567  of  Dec.  13;  and  568  and  569  of  Dec.  1' 

2  Text  from  press  release  554  of  Dec' 
1977.  / 

3  Text  from  press  release  559  of  Dec! 
1977. 

4  Text  from  press  release  566  of  Dec 
1977. 

■  5  The  Chtaura  agreement  regulates  the  P; 
tinian  presence  in  Lebanon.  The  United  S 
is  not  a  party  to  it. 

6  Text  from  press  release  574  of  Dec. 
1977. 

7  Text  from  press  release  577  of  Dec 
1977. 


Assistant    Secretary   Atherte 
interviewed  on  the  "Today"  Shot 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs  Alfred  L. 
Atherton,  Jr.,  was  interviewed  on  the 
"Today"  Show  on  December  7,  1977, 
by  Bob  Abernathy,  "Today"  corre- 
spondent in  Washington. 

Q.  Things  have  been  moving  so 
quickly  lately  in  the  Middle  East — 
President  Sadat's  trip  to  Israel,  the 
denunciation  of  that  by  many  Arab 
countries  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
coming  meeting  in  Cairo.  Any  way  to 
tell  whose  move  it  is  now? 

A.  I  think  clearly  that  the  focus  now 
is  on  the  conference  in  Cairo  where 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 


Begin  have  said  that  they  want  t 
delegations  to  try  to  do  some  prep 
tory  work  for  the  Geneva  Middle  i 
Peace  Conference. 

Q.  A  lot  of  people  would  say 
after  Mr.  Sadat  took  all  the  chai 
that  he  did — going  to  Jerusalem- 
now  the  turn  of  the  Israelis  to 
something  equally  significant.  V 
do  you  think?  Is  it  time  for  the 
raelis  to  make  some  very  signifi* 
gesture  or  concession  in  return? 

A.  I  think  both  sides  are  goin; 
have  to  be  flexible  to  make  concessJ 
to  try  to  accommodate  their  positioi 
the  positions  of  the  other  in  the  C 
talks.  I  would  think,  what's  more,  i 
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lides  recognize  this  and  are  going 
Cairo  conference  with  this  frame 
id. 

But  each  side  equally,  in  your 
lent?  Or  is  it  now  the  turn  of 
raelis? 

There  is  something  that  each  side 

from  the  other.   Egypt  clearly 

Israeli  commitments  on  the  re- 

3f  occupied  territories  and  on 

kind  of  a  solution  for  the  Palesti- 

)roblem.  The  Israelis  want  from 

abs,  and  from  Egypt  in  particular 

s  case,  commitments  to  peace, 

.1  relations.  And  I  think  there  are 

to  have  to  be  accommodations  in 

these  areas  on  the  part  of  both 

President  Sadat  told  the  New 

Times  yesterday  that  in  the 
g  negotiations  he  would  carry 
»h  to  the  end  with  Israel  alone 
essary  if  the  other  Arab  coun- 

efuse  to  go  along  with  his  ap- 
li.  Prime  Minister  Begin  indi- 
he  would  do  the  same.  Would 
nited  States  have  any  objection 
jparate  deal  between  Israel  and 

by  themselves? 

I  think  it's  premature  really  to 
)out  that.  It's  true  that  there  has 

lot  of  speculation  about  separate 
settlements,  but  let's  go  back  and 
t  what  both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
s  are  saying.  They're  saying  that 
rpose  of  the  Cairo  conference  is 
pare  for  a  Geneva  conference  to 
:  basis  for  a  comprehensive  peace 
lent  on  all  fronts.  Clearly,  this  is 
Terence.  We  think  it  would  lead 
luch  stabler  Middle  East  to  have 
on  all  fronts. 

lut  if  you  can't  get  that — 
I  wouldn't  want  to  cross  that 

yet.  I  really  think  it's  premature 
n  talk  in  those  terms.  Obviously 
get  to  a  point  where  some  of  the 
i  are  not  interested  in  a  peace 
lent — as  the  President  said  in  his 
conference  last  week — then  you 
to  consider  alternatives.  But 
not  there  at  this  point. 
The  Cairo  meeting  between 
i  and  Israel  begins  Decem- 
1.  You'll  be  there  representing 
nited  States.  I'm  interested  in 
y  what  you  imagine  you'll  be 

upon  to  do.  How  do  you  see 
>untry  helping? 

.et's  first  go  back  and  understand 
lie  Cairo  conference  is  now.  The 
inference  has  been  called  by  the 
;nt  of  Egypt.  Egypt  is  the  host. 
)f  the  principal  parties  to  the 
sraeli  conflict  and  to  the  Geneva 
conference  are  going  to  be  there, 
ipression  is  that  they  are  coming 
iager  to  begin  to  negotiate  with 


each  other.  And  we  do  not  see  our  role 
as  a  lead  role  in  this  conference  but  cer- 
tainly as  a  supportive  role.  We  are 
there  as  friends  of  both  sides  to  help 
both  sides  in  any  way  that  they  think 
we  can  help  to  make  progress. 

Q.  Suppose  in  trying  to  put  to- 
gether the  interests  of  both  that  you 
talked  about  before,  suppose  you  are 
asked  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  are  we  prepared  to 
help  guarantee  Israel's  security? 
How  do  you  answer  that? 

A.  We've  always  said  that  we  would 
be  prepared  to  participate  in  any  system 
of  guarantees  of  a  peace  settlement.  In 
that  context,  we  have  an  open  mind  and 
would  consider  any  system  of  guaran- 
tees that  the  parties  themselves  thought 
would  give  them  a  sense  of  security 
and  would  help  make  the  agreement 
more  viable. 

Q.  Involving  U.S.  troops? 

A.  We  haven't  come  to  that  point,  of 
course,  in  our  considerations,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  State  said  re- 
cently that  we  would  not  rule  out  the 
concept  of  a  defense  treaty  if  that  were 
necessary  to  help  make  the  peace  set- 
tlements secure.  But  obviously  it  is 
something  that  would  have  to  be  done 
in  accordance  with  our  constitutional 
processes  and  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  Suppose  you're  asked  exactly 
what  the  United  States  would  do  in 
the  way  of  a  homeland  for  the  Pales- 
tine Arabs.  Would  we  support  not 


just  an  entity  or  a  homeland  as  Pres- 
ident Carter  has  said,  but  would  we 
also  support  the  idea  of  a  full-fledged 
independent  state? 

A.  We  have  said  that  we  would  not 
prefer  an  independent  Palestinian  state, 
that  we  think  a  Palestinian  homeland  in 
some  kind  of  association  or  linkage 
with  Jordan  would  be  a  better  solution. 
But  in  the  final  analysis  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  going  to  have  to  be  resolved 
in  the  negotiations  by  the  parties  to  the 
conflict.  And  we  have  not  taken  a  U.S. 
position  on  what  the  precise  solution  of 
the  Palestinian  question  should  be. 
We've  set  out  a  concept. 

Q.  What  is  the  Soviet  Union  up  to? 
Are  they  very  critical  of  what  Sadat 
has  done?  We've  had  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  [for  Political  Affairs 
Philip  C.  Habib  ]  in  Moscow  talking  to 
them.  What  are  they  doing? 

A.  The  Soviets  are  a  cochairman  of 
the  Geneva  conference,  and  we  talk  to 
them  as  the  other  cochairman.  We  have 
assumed  that  they  have  an  interest  in  a 
Geneva  conference  ultimately  and  in  a 
peace  settlement.  We  have  not  found 
their  recent  comments  helpful,  their 
criticism  of  Sadat's  move — which  we 
think  is  an  important  breakthrough — 
their  support  for  the  position  of  the  crit- 
ics of  Sadat — quite  frankly,  we  have 
not  found  this  helpful.  And  our  own 
view  is  that  they  should  play  a  respon- 
sible role,  and  we  are  going  to  wait  and 
see  if  they  do  come  to  play  a  responsi- 
ble role.  □ 


Cairo  Preparatory  Meeting  Opens 


by  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr. ' 

It  is  an  honor  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  this  historic  occasion. 

I  would  like  first  to  extend  congratu- 
lations to  the  Governments  of  both 
Egypt  and  Israel  whose  commitment  to 
peace  has  made  it  possible  for  this 
meeting  to  convene.  It  is  a  particular 
pleasure  to  be  sitting  at  this  table  today 
with  friends  from  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
with  Gen.  Siilasvuo  [of  Finland],  who  is 
present  to  represent  Secretary  General 
Waldheim. 

In  sending  me  here,  President  Carter 
made  it  clear  that  the  U.S.  Government 
sees  the  convening  of  this  meeting  in 
Cairo  as  a  constructive  step  on  the  road 
to  peace.  We  are  ready  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  facilitate,  support,  and  en- 
courage the  negotiations  here  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  Geneva  Middle 


East  Peace  Conference  and  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive,  just, 
and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  nearly  30  years  the  Middle  East 
conflict  has  reaped  a  terrible  harvest  of 
lives,  resources,  and  energies  of  Arabs 
and  Israelis  alike.  It  is  true  that  during 
this  period  there  have  been  some  steps 
forward:  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  338,  the  convening  of  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Conference  in 
Geneva  in  1973,  and  the  conclusion  of 
three  limited  agreements  under  the  aus- 
pices of  that  conference,  all  testified  to 
the  increasing  commitment  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  search  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  progress,  the 
remaining  psychological  obstacles  have 
imposed  formidable  barriers,  as  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  this  year  to  take 
the  logical  next  step  of  opening  negoti- 
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ations  for  a  final  peace  settlement  at 
Geneva. 

The  momentous  events  of  recent 
weeks  have  fundamentally  altered  that 
situation  and  have  provided  new  hope 
that  the  objective  of  an  overall  settle- 
ment embodied  in  peace  treaties  can,  in 
fact,  be  achieved.  With  one  bold  stroke 
President  Sadat  has  broken  through  the 
barrier  and  imparted  new  momentum 
toward  peace.  With  farsightedness  and 
statesmanship,  Prime  Minister  Begin 
has  responded  in  a  manner  that  makes 
it  clear  that  Israel,  for  its  part,  does  not 
intend  to  allow  this  unique  opportunity 
to  be  lost.  These  two  strong  and  crea- 
tive leaders  have  brought  about  a  sea 
change  in  attitudes  both  in  Israel  and  in 
the    Arab    countries,    and    today 
solutions — a  month  ago  considered 
unattainable — have  been   suddenly 
brought  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Today  few  nations  in  the  world 
would  challenge  the  proposition  that 
these  developments  have  created  a 
unique  opportunity   for  successful 
negotiations  leading  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  idea  of  peace  has 
captured  the  imagination  and  ignited 
the  hopes  of  a  war-weary  region.  The 
government  leaders  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility,  as  well  as  the 
challenge,  of  negotiating  can  do  so 
with  the  confidence  that  there  is  today 
an  overwhelming  public  constituency 
in  the  region  for  peace. 

All  of  us  in  this  room  would  agree 
that  we  must  not  allow  the  momentum 
of  these  events  to  be  lost.  President 
Sadat  has  called  this  meeting  to  prepare 
for  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence, the  objective  of  which  remains 
the  negotiation,  among  all  the  parties 
to  the  conflict,  of  a  final  peace  settle- 
ment on  the  basis  of  Resolutions  242 
and  338. 

I  must  record  my  government's  re- 
gret that  others  invited  to  this  meeting 
have  felt  unable  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  attend.  Ultimately,  I  believe  those 
absent  will  see  that  the  process  begun 
here  is  in  their  benefit.  We  are  all 
agreed  the  door  remains  open  for  others 
to  join  at  any  time. 

My  government — indeed  each  of  the 
governments  represented  here— has 
emphasized  on  numerous  occasions 
that  our  objective  is  the  negotiation  of 
a  comprehensive  peace  settlement. 
Central  to  my  government's  policy 
over  the  years  is  the  concept  that  this 
peace  can  only  be  achieved  through 
negotiations  between  the  parties.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  242  established 
the  principles  for  those  negotiations. 
Resolution  338,  which  made  a  conven- 
ing of  the  conference  in  Geneva  possi- 
ble, established  the  process.  We  have 


always  held  the  view  that  wherever  and 
whenever  the  parties  can  start  talking 
with  one  another,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
that  mandate. 

We  see  the  discussions  getting 
underway  today  in  Cairo  as  an  integral 
and  contributory  step  toward  a  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  conference  and 
the  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive 
peace.  We  do  not  agree  that  these  pro- 
ceedings are  contradictory  to  the 
Geneva  conference.  As  President  Car- 
ter said  [November  30]:  "The  road  to- 
ward peace  has  already  led  through 
Jerusalem,  will  now  go  to  Cairo,  and 
ultimately,  we  believe,  to  a  com- 
prehensive consultation  at  Geneva." 

In  calling  for  this  preparatory  meet- 
ing, President  Sadat  has  indicated  two 
basic  objectives:  Making  progress  to- 
ward resolving  the  substantive  prob- 
lems and  overcoming  the  remaining  un- 
resolved procedural  obstacles  to  a 
Geneva  conference.  We  believe  these 
are  realistic  and  obtainable  goals  and 
that  valuable  work  can  be  done  here. 
We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
the  two  negotiating  parties  make  prog- 
ress. It  is  for  them  to  define  in  the  first 
instance  the  subject  matter  of  these  dis- 
cussions, but  we  will  remain  available 
to  offer  counsel,  suggestions,  or  any 
other  assistance  the  parties  may  feel 
they  need. 

We  are  opening  these  talks  at  a 
unique  moment.  All  of  us  here  must 
not  only  hope  we  have  reached  a  turn- 
ing point  in  history  but  also  must  make 
our  contribution  to  insure  that  it  will 
indeed  prove  to  be  a  lasting  turning 
point.  The  leaders  of  our  respective 
governments — and  our  peoples — are 
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expecting  us  to  achieve  solid  results 
this  meeting,  and  we  should  not  II 
them.  As  President  Carter  recently  s| 
[November  2]:  "We  may  be  fac; 
now  the  best  opportunity  for  a  pen 
nent  Middle  East  peace  settlement] 
our  lifetime.  We  must  not  let  it  A 

bv"  .1 

In  closing  I  hope  you  will  permit 
to  indulge  in  a  brief  personal  refl 
tion.  For  many  years  I  have  labored,? 
behalf  of  my  government  and  w; 
countless  colleagues — some  of  wh, 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  effort- 1 
help  our  Arab  and  Israeli  friends  fir 
breakthrough  to  peace.  I  have  shai 
and,  I  think,  have  acquired  some 
derstanding  of  the  agonies  both  si 
experience  as  they  face  decisions  f 
ful  for  the  future  of  their  peoples— a! 
indeed,  for  the  world.  It  is  a  great  ] 
sonal  satisfaction  to  be  part  of  tfci 
talks  which  hold  but  so  much  hope  ii 
the  long-sought  breakthrough  has  h 
achieved.  The  negotiation  of  dee 
rooted  differences  involving  vital ;i 
tional  interests  is  never  a  smoot^ 
easy  task,  and  we  can  expect  momeni: 
discouragement.  These  must  and  ca) 
overcome,  however,  if  the  gov«i 
ments  we  serve,  and  we  persona 
keep  before  us  the  vision  we  all  s>! 
today  of  a  peaceful  and  prosper 
Middle  East.  My  government  is 
dedicated  to  that  vision. 


1  Remarks  made  at  the  opening  session  o 
preparatory  meeting  for  the  Geneva  peace 
ference  in  Cairo  on  Dec.  14,  1977;  Mr.  Ath 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
South  Asian  Affairs  (text  from  press  releasf 
of  Dec.  15). 


Prime  minister  Begin 
Visits  1/.S.  December  14-19 


White  House  Statements 

December  16 ' 

The  President  was  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  welcome  Prime 
Minister  Begin  again  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Presi- 
dent met  privately  for  an  hour  and 
subsequently  others  joined.  The  entire 
discussions  lasted  2  hours.  The  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  hear  firsthand  from 
Prime  Minister  Begin  his  impressions 
and  evaluations  of  the  momentous 
events  in  the  Middle  East  set  in  train 
by  President  Sadat's  historic  visit  to 


Jerusalem  and  his  reception  by  1 
people,  parliament,  and  Governi 
of  Israel. 

All  aspects  of  the  current  Mi 
East  situation  were  discussed  in! 
context  of  the  search  for  a  c 
prehensive  peace. 

Obviously,  a  particular  focus 
on  the  direct  talks  which  have  i 
menced  between  Egypt  and  Isi; 
The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Pres: 
discussed  the  most  effective  wa; 
continue  the  momentum  and  to  tu 
the  broader  goal  of  negotiati. 
comprehensive  peace. 

In  this  respect,  the  Prime  Mir] 
and  the  President  discussed  undl 
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principles  which  could  guide  fu- 
negotiations.  The  Prime  Minister 
ined  proposals  concerning  the  fu- 
relations  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
and  a  process  for  resolving  the 
;  of  Palestinian  Arabs, 
le  President  thanked  the  Prime 
ister  for  his  thoughts  in  both  of 
i  areas  and  promised  to  give  them 
>us  consideration. 

le  President  told  Prime  Minister 
n  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
:ed  that  the  course  of  direct 
itiations  on  which  Prime  Minister 
n  and  President  Sadat  have  em- 
ed  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
e.  We,  of  course,  recognize  that 
ese  new  circumstances  the  test  of 
ptability  of  the  provisions  of  a 
itiated  settlement  will  lie  in  the 
ments  of  those  who  will  ulti- 
:ly  sign  the  peace  treaties.  The 
ed  States  will  continue  to  remain 
le  closest  possible  consultation 
both  sides  in  the  effort  to  help 
find  common  ground. 
le  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
/ill  meet  again  tomorrow  evening 
p.m. 

smber  172 

le  President  and  Prime  Minister 
n  and  their  advisers  tonight  con- 
id  the  round  of  discussions  begun 
erday  morning.  They  explored 
er  Prime  Minister  Begin's  latest 
osals  for  progress  toward  com- 
ensive  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
the  next  steps  to  be  taken  to  ad- 
e  the  peace  negotiations.  The 
ident  expressed  his  appreciation 
he  Prime  Minister's  constructive 
oach  and  his  conviction  that 
e  Minister  Begin  and  President 
t,  together,  are  taking  important 
5  down  the  road  to  a  just  and 
srehensive  peace. 

esident  Carter  welcomed  the  di- 
talks  which  will  soon  be  held  be- 
n  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  Pres- 
:  Sadat.  President  Carter  told  the 
e  Minister  that  he  believes  the 
:nt  discussions  between  Israel  and 
)t,  based  on  the  good  will  and 
:ation  to  peace  both  have  man- 
;d,  now  more  than  ever  hold  out 
iise  of  real  progress.  The  United 
is  considers  that  the  understand- 
and  statesmanship  which  the 
e  Minister  is  demonstrating  make 
table  contribution. 
ie  President  pledged  the  continu- 
:ooperation  of  the  United  States 
hatever  ways  the  parties  find  use- 
The  President  undertook  to  re- 
i  in  close  touch  with  Prime  Minis- 
Begin  and  President  Sadat  and 


will  look  forward  to  learning  of  their 
further  progress  in  the  mutual  search 
for  a  comprehensive  peace.  The  Pres- 
ident shares  with  them  their  dedica- 
tion to  fulfilling  this  historic  opportu- 
nity to  bring  peace  to  a  region  too 
long  burdened  with  misunderstanding 
and  war.  □ 


Chronology  of 
Recent  Events 


1  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Dec.  19,  1977. 

2  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Secretary 
Vance  at  the  White  House  following  the  meet- 
ing. Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Dec.  26,  1977. 


Middle  East 
Peace  Efforts 

Department  Statement1 

We  are  still  in  the  process  of  re- 
ceiving and  accessing  the  reports  on 
the  meetings  December  25  and  26  be- 
tween Prime  Minister  Begin  and  Pres- 
ident Sadat.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Is- 
rael Samuel  W.  Lewis  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Egypt  Hermann  F.  Eilts 
did  see  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
President  Sadat  respectively  earlier 
today. 

It  seems  to  us  important  at  this 
point  to  maintain  perspective  on  the 
meetings  which  have  taken  place.  It 
has  been  our  objective,  working  with 
the  Middle  Eastern  parties,  to  estab- 
lish a  process  of  negotiation  which 
could  lead  to  a  comprehensive  peace. 
As  1977  ends,  there  are  now  direct 
negotiations  dealing  with  the  princi- 
ples that  would  cover  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  and  other  substantive 
and  procedural  matters  that  would  be 
parts  of  an  overall  settlement. 

We  are  pleased  that  progress  has 
been  made  at  the  recent  meeting  and 
that  concrete  steps  have  been  agreed 
on  for  continuation  of  substantive 
discussions.  We  have  always  recog- 
nized that  the  beginning  of  negotia- 
tion, while  a  crucial  step,  would  not 
by  itself  resolve  all  of  the  difficult 
problems.  That  is  now  the  work 
which  lies  ahead. 

We  continue  to  support  the  objec- 
tive of  a  comprehensive  settlement. 
That  is  also  the  objective  of  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat. 
Establishing  a  negotiating  framework 
for  a  comprehensive  settlement  will 
be  one  of  the  important  items  on  the 
agenda  in  the  weeks  ahead.  □ 


Dec.  1 


Dec.  2 


Dec.  4 


Dec.  5 


Dec.  6 


Dec.  7 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Dec.  27,  1977, 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  Tom  Reston. 


Jordan  accepts  U.N.  Secretary 
General  Waldheim's  proposal 
to  hold  preparatory  talks  at  the 
U.N.  Syria  and  Egypt  also 
favorably  receive  the  proposal. 

Two-day  conference  begins  in 
Tripoli,  Libya,  attended  by 
Algeria,  Iraq,  Libya,  Syria, 
South  Yemen,  and  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization 
(including  the  "rejectionist" 
organizations  led  by  the  Popu- 
lar Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine). 

Prime  Minister  Begin  visits  the 
United  Kingdom  (Dec.  2-7) 
for  talks  with  government 
leaders. 

Egypt  calls  home  its  ambassadors 
to  Algeria,  Iraq,  South  Yemen, 
Syria,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs Philip  C.  Habib  arrives  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  discuss  recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  with 
Soviet  officials  (Dec.  5-6). 

Tripoli  conference  concludes. 
Algeria,  Libya,  South  Yemen, 
Syria,  and  the  PLO  sign  a  joint 
communique  and  form  new 
Arab  "front  for  resistance  and 
confrontation"  and  "freeze" 
all  political  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Egypt.  Iraq  rejects 
communique  and  walks  out  of 
meeting. 

Egypt  breaks  diplomatic  relations 
with  Algeria,  Iraq,  Libya, 
South  Yemen,  and  Syria. 

Secretary  Vance  announces  a 
6-day  trip  (Dec.  9-15)  to 
Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  Leba- 
non, Saudi  Arabia,  and  possi- 
bly Syria  (noon  press  brief- 
ing). 

Diplomats  of  Algeria,  Iraq, 
Libya,  South  Yemen,  and 
Syria  leave  Egypt. 

Egypt  announces  closing  of  cul- 
tural centers  operated  in  Cairo 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  closing  of  Soviet, 
East  German,  Czechoslovak, 
and  Polish  consulates  in 
Alexandria;  Soviet  and  Polish 
consulates  in  Port  Said;  and 
the  Soviet  consulate  in  Aswan. 
Consulates  in  Cairo  remain 
open  as  well  as  Egypt's  consu- 
lates in  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
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Dec.  8 


Dec.  9 


Dec.  10 


Dec.  12 


Dec.  13 


Dec.  14 


Dec.  15 


King  Hussein  meets  with  Presi- 
dent Asad  of  Syria  in  Damas- 
cus. 
President  Gaafar  Muhammed 
Nimeiri  of  Sudan  publicly  sup- 
ports President  Sadat's  visit  to 
Israel. 
Prime   Minister  Begin  returns  to 

Israel. 
King  Hussein  meets  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  in  Egypt. 
President     Asad     visits     Saudi 
Arabia  on  first  stop  of  a  4-day 
trip    to     Arabian     peninsula 
states. 
Secretary  Vance  arrives  in  Cairo 
for  meetings   with  President 
Sadat  and  other  government  of- 
ficials. 
Secretary  Vance  arrives  in  Israel 
for  meetings  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin  and  other  govern- 
ment officials. 
Secretary  Vance  meets  with  King 
Hussein  who  states  in  a  press 
conference  that  Jordan  will  not 
attend  the  Cairo  conference  but 
may  join  negotiations  for  an 
overall   settlement  at  a   later 
date. 
Israeli    delegation     arrives    in 

Egypt. 
Prime  Minister  Begin  announces 
that  he  will  arrive  in  New  York 
on  December  14  and  meet  with 
President  Carter  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  December  16. 
Secretary  Vance  meets  with  Pres- 
ident Sarkis  and  other  govern- 
ment officials  in  Lebanon. 
Secretary  Vance  meets  with  Pres- 
ident Asad  and  other  govern- 
ment officials  in  Syria.   Presi- 
dent Asad  reaffirms  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cairo  meeting. 
First  session  of  Cairo  peace  con- 
ference begins.  The  delegation 
heads  are:  Ahmed  Esmat  Abdel 
Meguid,   Permanent  Represen- 
tative to  the  United  Nations,  of 
Egypt;   Eliyahu   Ben-Elissar, 
Director  General  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office,   of  Israel; 
Alfred  L.   Atherton,   Jr.,   As- 
sistant   Secretary    for    Near 
Eastern  and   South  Asian  Af- 
fairs, of  the  United  States.  The 
U.N.   observer  is  Gen.   Ensio 
Siilasvuo,   Chief  Coordinator 
for   U.N.    Peacekeeping   Ac- 
tivities in  the  Middle  East. 
Secretary  Vance  meets  with  King 
Khalid   and  other  government 
officials  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Prime   Minister  Begin  arrives  in 

New  York. 
Secretary   Vance  returns  to  the 

United  States. 
President  Carter  holds  a  news 


conference  largely  concerned 
with  the  Middle  East.  Dec.  26 

Dec.  16  Prime  Minister  Begin  meets  with 

President  Carter  to  discuss  Is- 
raeli peace  proposals. 
President  Carter  phones  President 
Sadat. 
Dec.  17  Prime    Minister    Begin    meets 

again  with  President  Carter. 
Dec.  18  Prime  Minister  Begin  announces 

that  he  will  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  in  Egypt  late  this 
week  or  early  next  week. 
Prime  Minister  Begin  states 
that  he  came  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  obtain  "good  will  and 
understanding"  toward  his 
peace  proposals  and  that  is 
what  he  received  from  Presi- 
dent Carter  (interview  on  CBS 
"Face  the  Nation").  Dec.  27 

King    Hussein    flies    to    Saudi 
Arabia  and  plans  to  visit  other 
Arab  states  to  discuss  Middle 
East  peace  developments. 
Dec.  19  Prime  Minister  Begin  announces 

that  he  will  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  on  December  25  in 
Ismailia,  Egypt.  Dec.  28 

Prime  Minister  Begin  ends  his 
5-day  visit  to  the  United 
States. 
The  PLO  issues  a  statement  re- 
jecting Prime  Minister  Begin's 
peace  proposals. 
Dec.  20  Israeli  Minister  of  Defense  Ezer 

Weizman  meets  in  Egypt  with 
Egyptian  President  Sadat  and 
Minister  of  War  and  War  Pro- 
duction Mohamed  Abdel  Ghani 
el-Gamassi. 
Dec.  21  Israeli  Defense   Minister  Weiz- 

man meets  again  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  Dec.  31 
Dec.  22          Israeli  Cabinet  unanimously  en- 
dorses Prime  Minister  Begin's 
peace  proposals. 
Dec.  24          Prime   Minister  Begin  flies  to 
Egypt  for  talks  with  President 
Sadat  at  Ismailia. 
Mohamed  Ibrahim  Kamel  is  ap- 
pointed  Foreign   Minister  of 

Egypt. 
Dec.  25  Prime    Minister    Begin    meets 
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with  President  Sadat. 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  Pres 
dent  Sadat  end  their  2-da 
meeting  with  a  joint  news  cofi 
ference  in  which  they  pledge  I 
continue  their  efforts  towai 
peace. 
Military  Committees  and  Polit 
cal  Committees  are  createc 
The  Military  Committees  wi 
be  headed  by  Defense  Mini 
ters  Ezer  Weizman  of  Israi 
and  Mohamed  Abdel  Ghai 
el-Gamassi  of  Egypt  and  wi 
meet  in  Cairo.  The  Politic 
Committees  will  be  headed  1 
Foreign  Ministers  Most 
Dayan  of  Israel  and  Mohann 
Ibrahim  Kamel  of  Egypt  ar 
will  meet  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Cairo  conference  goes  in,1 

recess. 
U.S.   Ambassador  to  Egypt  He 
mann  F.  Eilts  meets  with  Pre 
ident  Sadat  in  Egypt. 
U.S.     Ambassador     to     Isra 
Samuel  W.   Lewis  meets  wi 
Prime  Minister  Begin  in  Israe 
The  Israeli  Parliament  votes 
support  Prime  Minister  Begirt 
peace    proposals    (60   for, 
against,  and  40  abstentions).' 
Prime  Minister  Begin  makes  pi' 
lie  the  text  of  the  Israeli  pea? 
plan. 
President  Carter  endorses  "b<| 
and    courageous"    moves 
President    Sadat    and    Prin 
Minister  Begin  toward  a  coi 
prehensive  peace  in  the  Midd 
East  and  restates  the  Americ 
position    on    the    Palestini; 
question  (television  interview 
President  Carter,  on  one  stop 
his  six-nation  trip,  arrives 
Iran  for  talks  with  the  Shah 
Iran  and  King  Hussein  of  J< 
dan. 
President  Carter  announces  tl 
after  his  visit  to  Saudi  Arab 
he  will  meet  with  Preside 
Sadat  in  Egypt  on  January 
and  then  continue  as  schedul 
to  France. 


UNITED  NATIONS: 

l/JS.  Approaches  and  Initiatives 


by  Charles  William  May  ties1 

We  meet  today  in  an  active  and  fas- 
cinating period  for  the  United  Nations. 
After  years  of  neglect,  or  indifference, 
toward  the  United  Nations,  our  gov- 
ernment has  shown  new  interest  and 


concern.  In  the  last  few  months,  t 
Administration  has  paid  unprecedent 
attention  to  that  organization.  No  otf 
President  has  spent  2  full  days  at  t 
United  Nations.  Secretary  of  SU 
Vance  went  to  New  York  and  cc 
ducted  bilateral  discussions  with  soi 
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foreign  ministers.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ulture  Bergland  recently  led  our 
egation  to  the  conference  of  the 
>d  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
:retary  of  Transportation  Adams 
sented  a  major  set  of  proposals 
icerning  hijacking  to  the  general 
iference  of  the  International  Civil 
lation  Organization.   The  President 

asked  the  Secretaries  of  other 
nestic  agencies  to  play  an  equally 
ve  role  in  the  work  of  the  United 
ions. 

Vithin  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council,  there  has  been  a 
st  of  activity  on  such  issues  as  air- 
:  hijacking;  a  mandatory  arms  em- 
go  on  South  Africa;  proposals  to 
olve  the  conflicts  in  Rhodesia, 
nibia,  and  the  Middle  East;  and 
:hinery  to  extend  the  economic 
logue  between  the  rich  countries 

the  poor  countries.  In  addition, 
■e  have  been  debates  and  significant 
)lutions  on  human  rights,  disarma- 
lt,  outer  space,  law  of  the  sea,  re- 
cturing  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
,  and  even  unidentified  flying  ob- 
s. 

:'s  against  this  background  that  I 
ild  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
duct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  ini- 
ives  that  this  Administration  has 
:n  to  strengthen  that  role. 
fe  all  know  that  America  was  the 
f  proponent  of  the  United  Nations 
years  ago.  The  foresight  and 
tlism  that  American  statesmen  dis- 
'ed  at  the  time  were  a  source  of 
it  pride  for  our  country.  Indeed,  it 

be  argued  that  the  only  new  idea 
nternational  affairs  in  this  century 

been  the  creation  of  first  the 
gue  of  Nations  and  then  the  United 
ions.  Both  were  uniquely  American 
tructure  and  inspiration.  No  won- 

that  Americans  were  proud  the 
ted  Nations   was  in  the   United 
es. 
ftat  then  happened?  We  all  know 

this  view  of  the  United  Nations  is 
d.  Americans  in  the  last  few  years 
:  not  been  proud  of  the  United  Na- 
s.  A  few  have  even  been  disgusted 
i  it.  What  caused  the  change? 
could  offer  many  explanations,  all 
sible,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest 

one:  the  foreign  policy  conse- 
lces  of  neglect.  That  factor,  more 

any  other  in  my  opinion,  explains 
difficulties  in  the  United  Nations. 

easy  excuse  for  America's  prob- 
3  in  the  United  Nations  has  been 
rise  in  Third  World  influence  and 
disadvantages  to  us  of  a  policy  of 
nation,  one  vote  in  a  world  body, 
the  truth  is  that  such  an  explana- 
is  really  just  an  excuse. 


Why?  Because  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant longrun  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  on  many  issues  be- 
fore the  United  Nations.  On  the 
contrary — provided  the  United  States 
adopts  a  policy  that  is  both  responsible 
and  responsive — America  finds,  as  we 
have  learned  in  recent  months,  an  un- 
accustomed degree  of  support  in  the 
Third  World.  But  for  the  last  10 
years — and  this  is  a  fact  we  must  all 
understand — our  U.N.  policy  has  been 
less  a  policy  than  an  afterthought. 

One  can  say  this  without  making 
judgments.  During  most  of  this  period, 
we  were  at  war;  and  whenever  there  is 
war,  everything  else  is  an  afterthought 
and  necessarily  subordinate.  My  pur- 
pose in  pointing  out  this  obvious  yet 
overlooked  fact  is  not  to  persuade  you 
to  criticize  earlier  Administrations  but 
to  induce  us  all  to  remember  the  set- 
ting in  which  the  substantial  falling 
out  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  took  place.  Our 
foreign  policy  priorities  have  now 
changed,  and  I  think  that  is  a  key  rea- 
son that  we  are  making  more  progress 
in  the  United  Nations  now  than  we 
have  in  some  time. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  10-year 
period  of  neglect,  however,  that  we 
have  to  judge  three  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed appointments  in  the  postwar 
years — that  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  that  of  William  Scranton,  and 
that  of  Andrew  Young,  Jr. — all  major 
national  figures,  all  men  who,  it  was 
suggested,  "could  have  had  something 
better,"  all  U.N.  Ambassadors.  At 
first  blush,  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon. They  have  different  styles,  dif- 
ferent foreign  policy  priorities,  yet 
they  all  did  share  one  central  insight 
that  virtually  everyone  else  in  this 
period  had  forgotten:  that  in  addition 
to  military  power  and  trade  balances,  a 
nation  must  be  concerned  about  the 
way  others  see  it.  And  they  all  recog- 
nized in  that  connection  that  the 
United  Nations  was  of  vital  concern  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  All  three  men 
recognized  that  it  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously and  argued  this  point  with  their 
colleagues  in  Washington. 

Coping  With  Change 

Against  what  factors  did  these  three 
Ambassadors  have  to  work?  It  is 
sometimes  helpful  to  understand  where 
one  has  been  so  he  can  understand 
where  he  wants  to  go. 

One  ingredient  in  our  policy  of  ne- 
glect, certainly,  has  been  the  turnover 
in  American  representation.  In  a 
period  of  9  years,  the  United  States 
had  eight  different  Ambassadors  at  the 


United  Nations,  in  part  reflecting  the 
relative  disinterest  in  the  United  Na- 
tions of  our  Presidents  in  that  period. 

Another  special  factor,  certainly, 
was  the  issue  of  the  Middle  East,  aris- 
ing in  countless  forms,  in  countless 
forums,  very  much  deterring  progress 
in  other  fields.  The  injection  of  this 
bitter  political  issue  into  almost  every 
U.N.  arena  has  caused  growing  disillu- 
sionment about  the  United  Nations  in 
this  country,  particularly  among  the 
more  politically  attentive,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  still  does.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  way  the 
Middle  East  issue  has  been  fought  out 
in  international  forums  is  poisoning  the 
entire  international  system  and  by  defi- 
nition the  United  Nations  system.. But 
that  argues  not  for  getting  out  of  the 
U.N.  system  or  for  ignoring  the  Middle 
East  issue  but  rather  for  getting  on  with 
the  settlement  of  that  question.  The 
sooner  it  is  resolved,  the  earlier  we  will 
be  able  to  make  significant  strides  in 
other  areas. 

Another  highly  significant  turn  of 
events  has  been  the  evolution  of  the 
Third  World  alliance.  A  striking 
phenomenon  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  growing  power  of  key  Third  World 
countries — nations  like  Algeria, 
Brazil,  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Mexico, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tan- 
zania, and  Yugoslavia.  Gifted  with 
talented  officials  and  their  own  views 
of  global  issues,  they  have  acquired 
policy  impact  well  beyond  their  own 
regions. 

The  coalition  of  less  developed 
countries  began  to  gain  strength  in  the 
1960's.  This  was  inevitable.  Not  only 
were  there  more  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  but  there  were  also  important 
shifts  in  the  international  balance  of 
power.  Thus,  in  1950  the  United 
States  accounted  for  60%  of  the  indus- 
trial production  of  the  world,  50%  of 
its  military  spending,  and  50%  of  its 
monetary  reserves.  By  1976  these  fig- 
ures were  30%,  25%,  and  7%.  Much 
of  this  new  power  gathered  in  the 
hands  of  our  traditional  allies  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan.  But  the  de- 
veloping countries  also  gained.  India 
and  Brazil  now  rank  as  the  10th  and 
11th  industrial  powers  in  the  world, 
and  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  major 
resource  powers. 

Yet  even  though  the  Third  World 
coalition  began  to  gain  strength  in  the 
early  1960's,  its  power  did  not  burst 
upon  the  world  scene  with  full  force 
until  1973-75.  Several  vital 
psychological  factors  provided  the  im- 
petus: a  new  war  in  the  Middle  East, 
restored  pride  to  the  Arabs,  the  grant- 
ing of  overdue  independence  to  the 
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Portuguese  colonies,  and  the 
worldwide  dislocations  caused  by  just 
a  few  Third  World  nations  through  an 
embargo  on  oil. 

These  same  years,  1973-1975,  by 
some  form  of  historical  mischief,  were 
also  the  years  that  marked  the  nadir  of 
U.S.  commitment  and  self-confidence. 
It  was  in  these  years  that  Saigon  fell, 
Watergate  began,  and  America  tem- 
porarily lost  its  way. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  worse 
environment  for  international  accom- 
modation and  compromise.  The  Third 
World  increased  its  demands.  The 
United  States  dug  in  its  heels.  Con- 
frontation rose  to  unprecedented 
heights.  Politically  oriented  resolutions 
multiplied  in  specialized  agencies. 
Highly  charged  issues  were  debated  in 
the  General  Assembly.  The  paralyzing 
effects  of  the  resolutions  linking 
Zionism  and  racism  astonished 
everyone — even  those  who  originally 
sponsored  them. 

Many  believe  that  what  happened  at 
the  United  Nations  in  this  period  was 
not  so  much  a  change  in  international 
circumstances  but  simply  a  case  of 
Third  World  rhetoric  outstripping  real- 
ity. But  I  believe  there  is  a  more  fun- 
damental factor  at  work.  In  ray  opin- 
ion, it  is  without  dispute  that  the  role 
of  the  developing  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  world  affairs  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  The  Third  World 
now  represents  74%  of  the  world's 
people.  It  has  58%  of  the  world's 
armed  forces.  It  is  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  the  world's  resources. 
As  the  number  of  global  issues  in- 
creases, the  diplomatic  leverage  of  the 
developing  nations  also  grows. 

Even  so,  I  would  be  among  the  first 
to  urge  that  we  place  matters  in 
perspective.  Collectively,  the  West 
continues  to  represent  60%  of  the 
world's  gross  national  product.  It  pro- 
vides 80%  of  the  official  development 
assistance  and  accounts  for  85%  of  the 
total  financial  flow  to  developing  na- 
tions and  the  multilateral  agencies. 
Just  as  we  must  take  into  account  their 
growing  importance,  they  must  take 
account  of  our  continuing  significance. 
What  has  this  Administration  done  in 
the  face  of  these  developments? 

Administration  Policy 

The  Carter  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  United  Nations  has  been 
characterized  by  changes  in  three 
major  areas. 

The  style  has  been  changed  primar- 
ily through  the  presence  of  Andy 
Young  and  his  energetic  efforts  to  cul- 
tivate leaders  in  the  Third  World  and 
to   broaden   our   comprehension   of 


shared  interests.  But  there  are  other 
steps,  including  the  President's  deci- 
sions to  give  two  major  addresses  here 
at  the  United  Nations,  to  invite  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim  to  Washington 
at  a  very  early  stage  in  his  Administra- 
tion, and  to  spend  2  full  days  here  at 
the  United  Nations  in  October. 

The  substance  of  our  relations  with 
the  United  Nations  has  changed 
through  our  recognition  that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  vital  ingredient  in  the 
conduct  of  the  world's  business  and  by 
our  determination  to  make  greater  use 
of  all  of  its  machinery. 

The  funding  aspect  of  our  policy  has 
shifted  as  we  have  tried  to  reverse  10 
years  of  decline  in  American  contribu- 
tions to  components  of  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem to  the  point  where  many  of  our 
voluntary  contributions,  percentage- 
wise, are  now  below  our  assessed  con- 
tributions. 

Our  contribution  to  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program,  for  example,  was 
38%  of  the  total  in  1965;  it  is  less  than 
20%  today.  We  have  succeeded  in 
stimulating  many  other  governments  to 
carry  a  larger  share  of  the  burden.  We 
would  still  like  to  encourage  more 
contributions  from  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  and 
from  a  few  developed  nations,  but  ba- 
sically it  is  now  time  for  us  to  carry 
our  fair  share  in  order  to  solidify  this 
common  approach. 

On  many  issues — such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East,  southern  Africa,  and  North- 
South  relations — let  us  acknowledge, 
even  as  we  use  the  United  Nations, 
that   the   process    is   difficult.    The 
United  Nations  cannot  "solve"   these 
issues.  That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  United  Nations  involvement  is  ir- 
relevant. Work  at  the  United  Nations 
can  facilitate   negotiations,   clarify 
problems,     hasten     dialogue,     and 
legitimize  solutions.  It  shouldn't  need 
repeating,   but   it   is   clear  that  all 
parties — both  the  great  powers  and  the 
smaller  nations — have  much  to  gain 
from  using  the  United  Nations  for 
these  purposes.   And  if  we  all  recog- 
nize our  common  interest  in  using  the 
United  Nations,  it  will  function  better. 
The  United  Nations  is  particularly 
vital  to  most  of  the  smaller  nations.  It 
is  the  collective  source  of  much  of 
their  diplomatic  influence,  the  basic 
outlet  for  their  foreign  relations  initia- 
tives. They  want  to  be  included  in  the 
councils  of  power,  where  they  clearly 
have  a  right  to  be.  The  United  Nations 
provides  them  the  policy  voice  they 
seek. 

The  stronger  powers  also  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause they  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
a  stable  international  order.  The  Mid- 
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die  East  and  southern  Africa  aij 
flashpoints  that  could  trigger  major 
ternational  conflicts.  The  North-Soi 
dialogue  is  not  a  matter  of  charii 
The  developing  countries  are  t| 
source  of  many  of  the  raw  materi, 
needed  by  us.  They  provide  over  oi- 
third  of  our  trade,  and  the  volume, 
growing  both  absolutely  and  in  re* 
tion  to  our  trade  with  Western  Eurc 
and  Japan.  This  is  not  a  zero-sn 
game.  Indeed,  the  economy  of  the  J 
tire  world  is  not  likely  to  get  mov : 
again  unless  we  cooperate  to  stimuli 
the  economic  development  of  ll 
Third  World. 

That  we  are,  in  fact,  economica 
and  politically  interdependent  wi 
these  nations  is  a  hard  lesson  H 
Americans  to  learn.  Economically, 
tend  to  think  we  are  self-sufficie 
even  though  we  all  stood  in  i 
gasoline  lines  in  1973  after  the  A: 
oil  embargo,  and  we  all  suffered  pi 
increases  on  heat,  light,  and  | 
thousands  of  products  in  our  soci 
that  depend  on  petroleum.  Political 
we  like  to  think  we  can  act  alo; 
even  though  we  face  an  array  of  glo! 
issues  where  the  most  skillful  or ; 
termined  national  policy  can  be  r. 
dered  ineffectual  if  others  do  ; 
cooperate. 


Preparing  for  the  Future 

The  new  attitude  of  the  Carter 
ministration  toward  the  United  Nati 
on  these  issues — at  least  so  far- 
proving  to  be  productive.  I  believe 
fair  review  of  the  last  10  months 
confirm  that. 

We  are  working  with  the  African 
the  settlement  of  issues  in  the  soutl 
part  of  their  continent.  While  we  1 
had  disagreements,  we  believe  we 
developing  a  new  and  positive  worl 
relationship  with  a  continent  that 
eludes  one-third  of  the  United  Nat 
membership.  Certainly  a  large  par 
the  credit  for  this  belongs  to  Al 
Young,  whose  energetic  and  o 
style  of  diplomacy  is  building  a 
basis  for  understanding  betw 
Americans  and  the  Africans. 

As  we  move  forward  on  Africai 
sues,  we  are  working  with  Israel 
the  Arabs  in  bringing  more  perma 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  We  an 
nally  moving  toward  a  treaty 
Panama  and  thereby  resolving  an  d 
that  has  been  a  sore  point  in  our 
tions  with  the  entire  Third  Work 
decades.  On  economic  questions,! 
ficulties  remain  but  we  hope  I 
sides  are  learning  to  listen  better  i 
to  be  more  open  in  their  dialogue, 
having  done  all  this,  where  are' 
headed? 
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iddition  to  pursuing  the  efforts 
)ned,  we  remain  concerned  about 
nts  of  counterproductive  politici- 

that  continue  to  creep  into  U.N. 
;  in  all  its  forums.  We  need  to  be 
:.  Every  nation  has  been  guilty 

practice,  ourselves  included.  I 
it  may  be  fairly  said  that  both  we 
le  Soviet  Union  were  excessive 
'  introduction  of  cold  war  at- 
>  into  virtually  every  aspect  of 
work  in  the  past. 

an  advantage  of  detente  is  that 
i  the  Soviets  are  trying  harder  to 
se  the  number  of  bilateral  rela- 
ips  from  which  political  consid- 
ns  can  be  excluded.  This  has 
lealthy  for  the  United  Nations, 
iperpower  confrontation  often 
:ed  paralysis  just  as  Arab-Israeli 
ntation  is  doing  today.  We  need 

every  effort  to  keep  the  U.N. 
es  focused  on  the  substantive  is- 
that  are  their  chief  respon- 
es. 

getary  concerns  will  also  be  on 
enda  for  the  future.  We  need  to 

efficient  management  of  the 
system  while  at  the  same  time 
:k  to  insure  sufficient  funds  and 
dgetary  flexibility  necessary  to 
the  unexpected  problems  that 
ntly  arise  in  the  U.N.  context, 
g  with  congressional  concerns 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
s  will  be  part  of  our  effort, 
there  is  one  problem  of  overrid- 
portance  for  the  future,  and  that 
_eal  with  the  continuing  inclina- 
:  many  in  this  country  to  think 
tnerica  can  go  it  alone.  We  see 
sw  in  suggestions  that  we  do  not 
iternational  institutions  or  in  the 
ded  belief  that  all  other  nations 
utomatically  pay  heed  to  us 
t  our  attempting  to  take  their 
ts  into  account  as  well.  We  talk 
interdependence  but,  like  the 
sr,  nobody  does  very  much 
t. 

fact  is  that  in  a  growing  number 
as,  international  relations  are 
;yond  the  effective  policy  reach 

nation-state.  All  countries,  in- 
',  the  superpowers,  must  rely  to 
xtent  on  other  nations  for  essen- 
redients  in  their  economies,  liv- 
andards,   or   security.    As   an 

Institute  study  recently  noted, 
:  is  a  complex  interconnection 
;n  the   issues  of  population, 

,  resources,  pollution,  food, 

supply,  economic  growth,  and 
Jment.  A  problem  in  one  sphere 
ates  problems  in  others.  Popula- 
>r  instance,  affects  all  the  other 
•  So  does  availability  or  scarcity 

gy" 

he  personal  level,  as  noted  by 


Steve  Bailey  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  we  live  in  "a  world  in 
which  rebellion  in  Chile  can  cause  an 
assassination  in  Vienna,  in  which  Tur- 
kish poppies  can  produce  muggings  in 
Montreal,  in  which  industrial  effluents 
in  Detroit  can  cause  cancer  in 
Windsor,  Ontario,  in  which  crimes  on 
Hawaii  Five-O  can  stimulate  re- 
cidivism in  Boston." 

We  all  need  to  find  new  ways  to 
cope  with  interdependence  of  this  sort. 
The  U.N.  system  is  but  one  of  the 
many  devices  in  which  people  around 
the  world  are  talking  to  each  other, 
searching  for  common  solutions.  There 
are  149  nation-states,  a  hundred  major 
transnational  corporations,  and  dozens 
of  nonprofit  multinational  organiza- 
tions, and  their  representatives  get  to- 
gether in  some  800  intergovernmental 
conferences  and  more  than  3,000  in- 
ternational association  meetings  every 
year. 

The  agenda  of  problems  that  faces 
us  on  a  global  scale  is  monumental. 
We  should  have  no  illusions  that  we 
can  deal  with  these  issues  ourselves. 
One  of  my  predecessors,  Ambassador 
Harlan  Cleveland,  recently  sum- 
marized the  challenge  in  this  way: 

Somehow  the  community  of  nations — or  at 
least  of  those  most  concerned — will  need  to 
create  a  food  reserve,  assure  energy  supplies, 
depress  fertility  rates,  stabilize  commodity 
markets,  protect  the  global  environment,  man- 
age the  ocean  and  its  deep  seabed,  control  the 
modification  of  weather  at  human  command, 
rewrite  the  rules  of  trade  and  investment,  re- 
form the  monetary  system,  mediate  disputes, 
reduce  the  cost  of  military  stalemate,  control 
conflict  in  a  world  of  proliferating  weapons. 
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keep  the  peace  when  it  is  threatened,  and  re- 
store peace  when  it  is  broken. 

Clearly  the  task  is  staggering. 
Global  diplomacy  is  harder  than  dollar 
diplomacy.  It  takes  more  skill  to  suc- 
ceed if,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  United 
Nations  no  longer  towers  above  others 
to  the  same  degree  from  the  standpoint 
of  wealth,  influence,  and  interest. 

Times  have  changed.  Others  do 
have  wealth.  They  do  exercise  influ- 
ence. And  they  clearly  have  an  interest 
in  playing  a  larger  role.  It,  therefore, 
takes  new  determination  and  special 
skills  to  practice  effective  diplomacy. 

Certainly  ignoring  vital  U.N.  agen- 
cies which  are  dealing  with  these  top- 
ics is  not  the  way  to  make  progress. 
The  United  Nations  needs  more  atten- 
tion, not  less.  Our  support  of  the  U.N. 
agencies  must  increase.  We  must  work 
to  strengthen  them  in  their  capacity  to 
relate  to  these  world  problems. 

We  are  not  talking  about  world  gov- 
ernment but  world  governance.  We  are 
searching  for  ways  to  deal  with  inter- 
national problems  which  nation-states, 
acting  in  traditional  ways,  can  no 
longer  solve. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  good  start 
in  the  United  Nations  in  the  Carter 
Administration.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  at  all  times  we  welcome  your 
viewpoints  and  suggestions  for  new 
initiatives,  for  it  is  only  with  your 
help  that  we  will  be  able  to  push  this 
effort  forward  with  the  full  momentum 
that  it  deserves.  □ 

1  Address  before  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  in  New  York  on  Dec.  3, 
1977;  Mr.  Maynes  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs. 


International  Civil  Aviation  Safety 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  KENNEDY1 

My  delegation  joined  in  the  consen- 
sus on  the  Chairman's  resolution  on 
this  subject  and  raised  no  objection  to 
the  additions  to  the  chairman's  text 
because  we  believe  it  urgent  that  the 
international  community  express  itself 
in  clear  terms  on  the  unacceptability  of 
violent  interference  with  civil  aviation. 
We  wholeheartedly  support  the  resolu- 
tion's condemnation  of  violent  inter- 
ference. The  fact  that  the  scope  of  the 
condemnation  covers  all  who  might 
perpetrate  such  acts  is  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  outrage  of  the  international 
community  at  any  such  acts. 


We  furthermore  believe  the  requests 
to  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO)  and  to  states  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  such  acts  will  assist  in  avoid- 
ing the  occurrence  of  these  despicable 
incidents. 

We  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  world  community  to  take  effec- 
tive collective  action  against  hijacking 
and  other  unlawful  acts  which  interfere 
with  civil  aviation.  We  are  con- 
sequently gratified  that  the  resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  consensus.  Of 
course,  the  actions  of  members  of  this 
Organization  in  implementing  the  res- 
olution will  be  more  important  than 
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the  words  we  have  all  approved.  States 
should  take  joint  and  separate 
action — including  ratifying  the  existing 
Tokyo,  Hague,  and  Montreal  conven- 
tions— and  work  with  ICAO  to  develop 
better  security  procedures  and  stand- 
ards. 

We  would  also  wish  to  thank  Mr. 
Assad  Kotaite,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  ICAO,  and  Capt.  Derry  F. 
Pearce,  President  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tions, for  their  lucid  and  persuasive 
statements  which  so  accurately  de- 
scribed the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  believes 
that  all  members  of  the  world  commu- 
nity must  act,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  combat  the  threat  of  hijack- 
ing and  other  illegal  acts  involving 
civil  aviation. 

Finally,  one  delegation  saw  fit  to 
raise  a  question  with  regard  to  a  cer- 
tain individual  presently  in  the  United 
States.  The  individual  is  not  being 
sheltered.  After  it  was  found  he  was 
ineligible  for  a  U.S.  visa  because  of 
the  act  he  had  committed,  he  entered 
the  United  States  illegally  under  false 
papers;  proceedings  are  underway  to 
deport  him  in  accordance  with  U.S. 
law.  We  believe  that  no  cause  justifies 
the  hijacking  of  planes.  Much  as  we 
sympathize  with  those  who  flee  re- 
pression to  seek  freedom,  we  do  not 
condone  hijacking  or  terrorist  acts  as  a 
means  to  this  end.  We  are  committed  to 
the  extradition  or  prosecution  system 
contained  in  The  Hague,  Montreal,  and 
protection  of  diplomats  conventions. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
WOLFF2 

My  government  holds  the  view,  as 
it  has  for  many  years,  that  the  entire 
world  community,  without  exception, 
has  an  immediate  and  direct  interest  in 
taking  effective  collective  action 
against  hijacking  and  other  unlawful 
acts  which  interfere  with  civil  avia- 
tion. 

It  is  appropriate,  and  most  timely, 
that  the  United  Nations  has  given  seri- 
ous attention  to  this  issue  which  cuts 
across  all  frontiers  and  threatens  the 
lives  of  citizens  of  every  country,  irre- 
spective of  its  political  structure  or 
orientation. 

To  what  extent  does  the  resolution 
which  we  have  adopted  advance  the 
international  struggle  against  hijack- 
ing? 

•  First,  I  would  stress  that  my  gov- 
ernment welcomes  the  resolution's 


clear  and  unequivocal  denunciation  of 
hijacking.  The  strong  international 
consensus  expressed  in  this  resolution 
condemning  such  lawless  actions  will 
have  an  important  deterrent  effect 
upon  those  who  would  resort  to  this 
particularly  abhorrent  form  of  violence 
against  the  innocent  and  the  defense- 
less and  also  upon  those  who  would 
support  such  actions.  In  addition,  our 
action  here  should  serve  as  further  en- 
couragement to  states  to  take  the  sort 
of  vigorous  action  against  hijacking 
which,  unfortunately,  has  been  lacking 
in  some  cases. 

•  Second,  the  resolution  makes  it 
clear  that  member  states  and  the  ICAO 
should  move  promptly  to  implement 
more  effectively  the  security  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  procedures  for 
airports  which  have  been  established 
through  ICAO's  security  annex  [17]. 

•  Third,  the  resolution  calls  upon 
all  states  which  have  not  yet  adhered 
to  the  three  existing  ICAO  conventions 
against  hijacking  promptly  to  adhere  to 
and  ratify  those  conventions.  There 
can  be  no  reason  for  delay  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  mutual  advantages  from  this 
form  of  cooperation  are  increasingly 
evident. 

•  Finally,  the  resolution  recognizes 
that  the  members  of  this  Organization, 
working  within  the  framework  of 
ICAO,  should  give  the  highest  priority 
to  the  development  of  additional 
measures  to  enhance  the  security  of 
civil  aviation. 

My  government  is  pleased  with  the 
resolution  which  we  have  adopted.  To 
be  sure,  it  contains  some  phraseology 
which  we  believe  unnecessary  and  ir- 
relevant. Nevertheless,  on  balance, 
this  resolution  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  collective  fight  against 
hijacking,  because  it  embodies  a 
unanimous  and  categoric  determination 
by  the  international  community  to  take 
further  steps  to  prevent  the  use  of  ter- 
ror, for  whatever  purpose,  against 
those  involved  in  international  civil 
aviation.  My  government  concludes 
that  the  resolution  represents  an  under- 
taking that  no  state  will  cooperate  with 
hijackers. 

One  might  ask  whether  the  sorts  of 
actions  which  this  resolution  envisages 
will  really  have  much  impact  on 
hijacking.  In  our  view,  the  answer  to 
any  such  questions  can  only  be  an  em- 
phatic yes.  I  would  cite  in  this  connec- 
tion the  experience  of  the  United 
States  in  its  successful  effort  against 
hijacking  domestically.  In  1969,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  security  meas- 
ures designed  to  prevent  incidents  of 
this  type,  there  were  40  attempts  to 
hijack  U.S.   civilian  aircraft,   33  of 
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which  were  successful.  In  1973, 
first  full  year  after  stringent  sect 
procedures  were  made  mandatory 
all  U.S.  airports,  the  number  of  i 
incidents  fell  to  two.  In  1976  as  4 
there  were  only  two  incidents.  Tl 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Looking  at  the  current  situation  i 
worldwide  basis,  we  find  that; 
number  of  hijacking  incidents  is 
again  on  the  rise  and  that  lax  sec: 
procedures  at  airports  have  beef 
sponsible  for  most  of  them.  The  i 
ures  are  striking.  Of  the  28  ai 
hijackings  thus  far  this  year — as: 
posed  to  16  during  all  of  1976 
can  be  attributed  to  failures  in  i 
senger  screening  procedures.  Si 
1973  there  have  been  no  hijackin, 
the  United  States  which  resulted 
a  failure  to  detect  guns  and  d 
weapons  during  the  screening  pro 
I  might  point1  out  that  the  Ui: 
States  has  been  and  continues  £ 
willing  to  share  its  experience  in 
area  with  other  interested  couni 
For  instance,  the  United  States  ha 
fered  to  share  its  screening  pi 
dures,  equipment,  and  testing  rj 
ures  with  other  countries,  and  thi 
36  countries  have  taken  advanta; 
this  offer. 

In  calling  upon  the  competent 
cialized  U.N.  agency,  ICAO,  tj 
velop  additional  measures  to  inc 
international  civil  aviation  sect 
the  resolution  we  have  adopted  ( 
the  way  for  new  initiatives  in  the 
spected  and  impartial  Organiza 
Among  the  steps  which  we  be 
ICAO  should  take  are  the  followir 

(1)  Strengthening  of  the  cui 
ICAO  standard  on  passenger  sere 
to  require  specifically  the  screeni 
all  passengers  and  all  carry-on 
gage    for    all    airline    flights, 
foreign  and  domestic; 

(2)  Elevation  of  certain  ICAO 
ommended  practices  dealing  wit 
curity  to  the  status  of  standard: 
eluding:  (a)  provision  of  law  em 
ment  support  for  aviation  securit 
(b)  provision  of  security  for  ai 
under  hijacking  or  sabotage  threai 

(3)  Continuing  emphasis  by  1 
on  universal  adherence  to  and  raj 
tion  of  The  Hague  (hijacking; 
Montreal  (sabotage)  conventions, 
action  would  effectively  eliminate 
havens  for  aviation  criminals. 

In  adopting  this  resolution 
United  Nations  has  taken  a  majoi 
forward.  Nevertheless,  we  have' 
ous  work  before  us.  It  would  be 
service  to  the  interests  of  J 
member  of  this  Organization  if  tl 
portunity  to  strengthen  the  safr 
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national  civil  aviation  is  not  trans- 
I  into  practical  terms,  using  the 
ting  international  and  bilateral 
ework  available  for  this  purpose, 
government  stands  ready  to  sup- 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this 
ution.  We  look  to  others  to  join 
1  achieving,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
national  travelers  on  civil  aircraft, 
;ater  measure  of  security  against 
rist  hijackings. 


4.  Calls  upon  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  to  undertake  urgently  further 
efforts  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  security  of 
air  travel  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  acts 
of  the  nature  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  above, 
including  the  reinforcement  of  annex  17  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
signed  at  Chicago  on  7  December  1944; 

5.  Appeals  to  all  Governments  to  make  seri- 
ous studies  of  the  abnormal  situation  related  to 
hijacking.  □ 
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1  Made  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  2,  1977; 
John  Clifford  Kennedy  is  a  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  32d  General  Assembly  (text  from  USUN 
press  release  95  of  Nov.  2). 

2  Made  in  plenary  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Nov.  3,  1977;  Congressman 
Lester  L.  Wolff  (of  New  York)  is  a  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  32d  General  Assembly  (text 
from  USUN  press  release  98  of  Nov.  3). 

3  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  by  con- 
sensus on  Nov.  3,  1977. 
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OLUTION  32/83 

•  of  international  civil  aviation 

General  Assembly, 

ognizing  that  the  orderly  functioning  of 
ational  civil  air  travel  under  conditions 
nteeing  the  safety  of  its  operations  is  in 
iterest  of  all  peoples  and  promotes  and 
ves  friendly  relations  among  States, 
ailing  its  resolution  2645  (XXV)  of  25 
nber  1970,  in  which  it  recognized  that 
f  aerial  hijacking  or  other  wrongful  inter- 
e  with  civil  air  travel  jeopardize  the  lives 
ifety  of  passengers  and  crew  and  consti- 
violation  of  their  human  rights, 
ailing  also  its  resolution  2551  (XXIV)  of 
cember  1969  as  well  as  Security  Council 
tion  286  (1970)  of  9  September  1970  and 
Hindi's  decision  of  20  June  1972, 
'eiterates  and  reaffirms  its  condemnation 
i  of  aerial  hijacking  or  other  interference 
ivil  air  travel  through  the  threat  or  use  of 
and  all  acts  of  violence  which  may  be 
:d  against  passengers,  crew  and  aircraft, 
ix  committed  by  individuals  or  States; 
alls  upon  all  States  to  take  all  necessary 
taking  into  account  the  relevant  recom- 
tions  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  In- 
onal  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  to  pre- 
cis of  the  nature  referred  to  in  paragraph 
e,  including  the  improvement  of  security 
ements  at  airports  or  by  airlines  as  well 
exchange  of  relevant  information,  and  to 
id  to  take  joint  and  separate  action,  sub- 
respect  for  the  purposes  and  principles 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  for  the 
nt  United  Nations  declarations,  coven- 
nd  resolutions  and  without  prejudice  to 
vereignty  or  territorial  integrity  of  any 
in  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations 
e  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
o  ensure  that  passengers,  crew  and  air- 
ngaged  in  civil  aviation  are  not  used  as  a 
of  extorting  advantage  of  any  kind; 
ppeals  to  all  States  which  have  not  yet 
e  parties  to  the  Convention  on  Offences 
ertain  Other  Acts  Committed  on  Board 
ft,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  14  September 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
ful  Seizure  of  Aircraft,  signed  at  The 
on  16  December  1970,  and  the  Conven- 
or the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts 
t  the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  signed  at 
:al  on  23  September  1971,  to  give  urgent 
eration  to  ratifying  or  acceding  to  those 
itions; 


Operational  Activities 


by  Charles  W.  Whalen1 

The  several  distinct  operational  pro- 
grams under  review  account  for  a  major 
part  of  the  budget  and  the  field  ac- 
tivities of  the  entire  U.N.  system. 
Through  cooperating  governments, 
they  strive  to  reach  out  to  the  ordinary 
people  of  our  globe  in  very  practical 
terms.  My  government  is  gratified  to 
be  able  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  im- 
plementation of  these  programs. 

Along  with  the  growing  pains,  we 
have  seen  substantial  progress — 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively — 
during  the  relatively  few  years  since 
this  unprecedented  and  highly  construc- 
tive development  effort  was  begun. 
U.N.  operational  activities  have  be- 
come an  important  element  in  the  realm 
of  international  economic  cooperation, 
a  fact  made  clear  by  the  informative 
statements  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  head  the  pro- 
grams under  review.  My  delegation 
would  like  to  thank  them  for  their  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  this  regard. 

We  naturally  would  like  to  see  the 
U.N.  development  system  make  even 
more  progress  in  expanding  and  im- 
proving its  field  programs.  With  that 
end  in  mind,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
summarize  my  government's  policy 
toward  the  U.N.  development  system 
and  how  we  believe  we  can  best  par- 
ticipate in  it. 

•  First,  we  seek  strengthened  co- 
operative efforts  that  are  devised 
clearly  and  specifically  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  world's  poor  major- 
ity, wherever  they  are  found.  We  also 
place  high  priority  on  enhancing  the 
role  of  women  in  development. 

•  Second,  we  seek  improved  per- 
formance and  efficiency  in  U.N.  de- 
velopment efforts. 


•  Third,  if  the  United  Nations  can 
make  substantial  progress  in  achieving 
these  objectives,  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  greater  support  for  such  pro- 
grams over  longer  periods  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  comment  selectively 
on  the  numerous  matters  before  our 
Committee. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  month's 
Pledging  Conference,  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program's  (UNDP)  very 
able  Administrator,  Bradford  Morse, 
noted  that  the  Program  is  now  back  on 
a  stable  financial  footing.  My  govern- 
ment, of  course,  is  pleased  at  this  posi- 
tive turn  of  events.  We  look  forward  to 
seeing  UNDP  build  on  the  improved 
situation  by  strengthening  its  essential 
role  as  the  U.N.  development  system's 
central  funding  and  coordinating  body. 
This  is  key  to  assuring  the  coherence, 
efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
overall  system  and,  as  such,  is  strongly 
in  the  interest  of  all  concerned  govern- 
ments and  U.N.  agencies.  The  UNDP 
Governing  Council,  at  its  June  1977 
session,  appropriately  recognized  and 
endorsed  this  position  in  its  careful  re- 
view and  approval  of  the  resolution 
dealing  with  the  role  and  activities  of 
the  UNDP.  We  believe  that  the  joint 
planning  and  other  common  efforts  the 
UNDP  is  organizing  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  its  agency  partners  are  addi- 
tional steps  in  the  right  direction. 

While  welcoming  UNDP's  return  to 
fiscal  good  health,  we  nevertheless  re- 
main concerned  regarding  the  continu- 
ing lack  of  progress  in  dealing  with  cer-. 
tain  longstanding  problems.  Among 
these  are: 

•  First,  the  need  to  arrive  at  more 
equitable  cost-sharing  on  the  part  of  all 
member  states  financially  able  to  sup- 
port the  program  either  through  general 
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voluntary  contributions  or  by  defraying 
local  program  costs; 

•  Second,  the  need  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  be  made  in  readily  us- 
able currencies,  in  accord  with  the 
UNDP's  financial  rules  and  regulations 
and  in  line  with  the  clear  logic  of  the 
Program's  requirements.  We  continue 
to  believe  that  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  use  the  $35  million  in  noncon- 
vertible,  nonusable  funds  now  on  hand 
at  UNDP  for  their  original  purposes  but 
on  a  nonpreferential  basis;  and 

•  Third,  the  need  to  reduce  arrear- 
ages, which  total  about  $30  million  at 
present. 

Progress  on  these  fronts  will 
strengthen  UNDP's  financial  base, 
permit  the  Program  to  respond  more  ef- 
fectively to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries,  and  increase  its  general  at- 
tractiveness and  support  among 
member  governments. 

Other  important  steps  which,  in  our 
view,  would  enhance  UNDP's  position 
include  limiting  the  amount  of  techni- 
cal assistance  financed  by  the  assessed 
budgets  of  the  agencies,  adding  to  the 
protection  of  UNDP  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  recent  grave  financial  dif- 
ficulties by  building  a  strengthened 
reserve  for  emergency  purposes,  and 
expanding  UNDP's  role  in  joint  opera- 
tions involving  both  multilateral  and 
bilateral  funds,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sahel  program. 

Our  concluding  note  on  UNDP  is  to 
recall  that  we  announced  at  the  recent 
Pledging  Conference  an  increase  for 
1978  of  15%  over  our  1977  contribu- 
tion of  $100  million.  Also  at  that  Con- 
ference, we  were  pleased  to  announce 
our  initial  pledge — $2  million — to  the 
U.N.  Capital  Development  Fund  as 
well  as  $1  million  to  the  U.N.  Revolv- 
ing Fund  for  Natural  Resources  Explora- 
tion. These  pledges,  along  with  our 
continuing  support  of  the  U.N.  Volun- 
teers Program  which  we  consider  an 
appropriate  mechanism  for  meeting 
basic  needs,  demonstrate  our  interest  in 
encouraging  new  U.N.  initiatives  of 
technical  cooperation  with  the  develop- 
ing countries.2 

Let  me  next  touch  upon  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  its 
operations,  and  the  1977  executive 
board  meeting  and  report.  In  our  view, 
UNICEF  continues  to  perform  its  vital 
functions  in  an  exemplary  manner 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  Execu- 
tive Director,  Henry  Labouisse.  The 
25%  increase  this  year  in  our  contribu- 
tion to  UNICEF  reflects  our  confidence 
in  this  organization's  capacity  to  utilize 
effectively  significant  resource 
increases. 

The  International  Year  of  the  Child 


(IYC)  will  place  new  responsibilities 
not  only  on  UNICEF  but  also  on  the 
other  elements  of  the  U.N.  system. 
Full  cooperation  from  all  concerned 
U.N.  bodies  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
seize  upon  the  Year  as  an  opportunity 
to  highlight  and  assess  the  needs  of 
children  and  to  strengthen  programs  to 
meet  them.  We  are  confident  that  such 
cooperation  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  terms  of  national  activities,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  formed  an  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Child  interagency 
committee  to  coordinate  official  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Year.  All  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  government  with 
an  interest  in  children  are  represented 
on  the  committee.  We  look  forward  to 
a  fruitful,  cooperative  relationship  and 
exchange  of  views  with  the  recently 
appointed  U.N.  Special  Representative 
for  the  Year,  Dr.  Estefania  Aldab-Lim 
[of  the  Philippines],  and  the  IYC  Sec- 
retariat. As  you  know,  we  recently 
pledged  $250,000  for  1977  for 
worldwide  IYC  activities. 

The  United  States  participated  ac- 
tively at  the  1977  UNICEF  board  meet- 
ing. We  considered  it  a  most  useful 
dialogue  between  board  members  and 
the  UNICEF  Secretariat  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  One  decision  taken 
at  the  board  session  was  agreement  that 
the  Secretariat  would  prepare,  for  the 
next  session,  a  comprehensive  over- 
view statement  of  UNICEF  assistance 
policies  and  priorities,  a  review  of  the 
functional  categories  of  UNICEF  as- 
sistance, and  indications  of  future 
trends.  We  look  forward  with  interest 
to  that  statement,  as  well  as  the  other 
studies  agreed  upon  at  the  1977 
session. 

Permit  me  now  to  turn  to  U.N.  Fund 
for  Population  Activities  (UNFPA), 
which  my  country  has  been  glad  to 
support  since  its  inception.  One  clear 
measure  of  UNFPA's  utility  to  de- 
veloping countries  is  that,  as  reported 
by  the  Fund's  most  distinguished 
Executive  Director,  Rafael  Salas,  it  is 
facing  a  gap  between  the  cost  of  spe- 
cific projects  ready  for  implementation 
and  the  level  of  financial  resources 
available  to  it.   Accordingly,  it  is  in- 
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cumbent  upon  member  states  to  cc 
sider  increasing  substantially  thji 
pledges  to  the  Fund.  This  situation  ai 
underlines  the  need  for  U.N.  agenc; 
cooperating  with  the  Fund  to  redi: 
their  charges  to  it  for  overhead  co; 
and  infrastructural  support. 

My  government,  which  regula 
has  provided  its  proportional  share  I 
the  Fund's  resources,  has  just  < 
nounced  a  special  $4  million  contril 
tion  to  help  it  meet  outstanding  ass 
ance  requests.  Along  with  the  Fun 
impressive  record,  we  nevertheless  ; 
several  areas  in  need  of  further  i 
provement.  These  include  develop 
basic  country  programs  and,  throi 
them,  intercountry  programs;  focus: 
on  core  programs;  establish) 
priorities  for  future  allocation  of 
sources;  and  increasing  the  share 
country  programs  and  decreasing  t 
of  regional  or  global  programs. 

The  United  Nations  itself  is  the  si 
ond  largest  UNDP  executing  agen( 
We  commend  the  United  Nations  for. 
operational  activities,  especially  for- 
focus  on  the  least  developed  countf 
and  its  promotion  of  integration; 
women  in  development.  However,  ' 
must  stress  our  view  that  no  regu, 
U.N.  funds  should  be  budgeted 
these  operations.  Instead,  they  sho.' 
be  financed  by  UNDP,  the  U.N.  Fi| 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  and  the  tJJ 
Trust  Fund  for  Southern  Africa. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
government's  support  of  the  Woi 
Food  Program.  Previously  we  have  < 
pressed  our  reservations  regarding  I 
established  Program  target  of  $950  ir 
lion  for  1979-80.  Despite  this,  we 
tend  to  increase  the  level  of  our  a 
tribution  to  $220  million  for  tU 
period. 


1  Statement  made  in  Committee  II  (Econo 
and  Financial)  of  the  U.N.  General  Asseir 
on  Nov.  15,  1977;  Congressman  Whalen 
Ohio)  is  the  U.S.  Representative  in  that  C 
mittee  (text  from  USUN  press  release  11' 
Nov.  15). 

2  For  text  of  the  statement  made  at  the  Pie 
ing  Conference  on  Nov.  2,  1977,  see  Bulle 
of  Dec.  12,  p.  872. 


Outer  Space  Programs 


by  Marjorie  Craig  Benton ' 

The  year  1977  was  one  of  significant 
accomplishments  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  productive  work  by  the 
U.N.   Committee  on  the   Peaceful 


Uses  of  Outer  Space.  The  United  SM 
has  regularly  reported  major  devel 
ments  in  our  national  and  internatio 
space  programs  to  the  Outer  Sp< 
Committee  and  its  subcommittees,  j 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  ■ 
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ral  Assembly  to  some  of  the  high- 
5  of  our  ongoing  and  planned 

programs. 

:  are  pleased  to  report  that  the 
:  Transportation  System,  includ- 
le  reusable  National  Aeronautics 
>pace  Administration's  (NASA) 

shuttle  orbiter  and  the  Spacelab 

developed  by  the  European  Space 
:y  (ESA),  is  progressing  satisfac- 
.  The  first  shuttle  orbiter  success- 
completed  its  approach  and  land- 
sts  in  October. 

mid-year  1979,  an  engineering 
I  of  Spacelab,  consisting  of  two 
tory  modules  and  two  experiment- 
ing pallets,  should  arrive  from 
>e.  The  first  flight  unit  is  sched- 

0  arrive  in  Florida  by  the  end  of 
mber  1979.  The  shuttle  orbiter  it- 
vill  become  operational  by  mid- 

An  early  operational  flight  will 
h  the  first  Spacelab  in  a  joint 
\/ESA    mission    in    December 

Experimenters  from  16  nations 
been  selected  to  fly  their  experi- 

>  as  contributions  to  the  first 
lab  pay  load. 

he  applications  area,  I  would  like 
nmarize  briefly  our  experimental 
e  sensing  activities.   Data  ob- 

1  by  NASA's  Landsat  satellites 
supported  research  projects  spon- 
by  agencies  in  some  50  countries 
iternational  organizations.  In  ad- 
,  users  from  about  100  countries 
jurchased  Landsat  data  from  the 

Resource  Observation  Systems 
Center  at  Sioux  Falls,  South 
a. 

dsat  ground  stations  now  operate 
lada,  Brazil,  and  Italy  receiving 
lirectly  from  U.S.  satellites.  An 
>nal  station  is  under  construction 
in  and  others  are  planned  in 
tina,  Chile,  and  Sweden.  We  ex- 
hat  Japan,  Australia,  India,  and 

>  may  be  joining  the  Landsat 
d  station  system  in  the  near 

:e  the  Landsat  satellites  now  in 
ire  nearing  the  end  of  their  opera- 
lifetimes,  NASA  plans  to  launch 
ird  Landsat  satellite — Landsat 

February  1978.  Funding  has 
approved  for  a  fourth  Landsat 
[e  in  the  early  1980's.  These  new 
ites  should  assure  continuous 
3ility  of  remote  sensing  data. 

first  remote  sensing  satellite 
ited  to  oceanographic  studies — 
-A— is  scheduled  to  be  launched 
VSA  in  May  1978.  Seasat  will 
data  on  changes  in  ocean  topog- 
due  to  tides,  currents,  gravity 
ons,  etc.;  the  extent  and  move- 
af  sea  ice;  ocean  dynamics;  and 
;r. 

applications  program  also  in- 


cludes ongoing  experiments  using 
communications  satellites.  The  Appli- 
cations Technology  Satellite  series  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  new  and  different 
kinds  of  communications  services. 
These  include  TV  broadcasting  to 
small  receivers  and  mobile  communica- 
tions to  ships,  aircraft  vehicles,  and 
hand-held  equipment.  Experiments  are 
also  being  conducted  in  the  communi- 
cations area  in  a  joint  project  with 
Canada  using  the  Communications 
Technology  Satellite  (CTS). 

We  are  making  good  progress  toward 
the  test  and  demonstration  of  a  search- 
and-rescue  satellite  system  for  the  loca- 
tion and  assistance  of  distressed  aircraft 
and  ships.  The  project  has  been 
planned  with  Canada,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  agreed  to  participate.  A  pro- 
posal has  also  been  received  from 
France  to  join  in  this  project.  Wide  in- 
ternational use  of  such  a  search-and- 
rescue  system  could  be  anticipated 
after  the  initial  experimental  phase. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  report 
three  important  new  international  co- 
operative space  agreements  which  were 
reached  in  recent  weeks. 

Officials  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  NASA  to  take  an  important 
part  in  a  Jupiter  orbiter  probe  mission, 
scheduled  for  early  1982.  This  mission 
is  designed  to  conduct  the  most  de- 
tailed scientific  investigation  yet  of 
Jupiter — its  environment  and  moons — 
including  the  first  direct  measurements 
of  the  planet's  atmosphere. 

Moreover,  NASA  and  the  Nether- 
lands Agency  for  Aerospace  Programs 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  for  a 
cooperative  infrared  astronomical  satel- 
lite project.  The  United  Kingdom  also 
will  participate  in  this  program.  Sched- 
uled for  launch  in  1981,  this  mission 
will  conduct  the  first  astronomical  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  sky  at  infrared 
wavelengths  undetectable  by  Earth- 
based  telescopes  because  of  the  obscur- 
ing effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

Finally,  the  European  Space  Agency 
has  signed  an  agreement  with  NASA 
for  substantial  contributions  to  and  par- 
ticipation in  an  extended  space  tele- 
scope program.  In  1983  a  2.4-meter 
space  telescope  will  be  carried  into 
Earth's  orbit  by  NASA's  space  shuttle 
and  will  be  used  to  study  the  universe 
with  much  higher  resolution  than  has 
ever  been  possible  before.  With  the 
new  space  telescope,  astronomers 
should  be  able  to  observe  some  350 
times  more  volume  of  space  than  can 
be  seen  now  with  the  largest  ground- 
based  telescope. 

During  1977,  the  Viking  mission  to 
Mars  entered  a  phase  that  will  permit 
scientific  observations  through  an  en- 


tire Martian  year  of  25  months,  thereby 
observing  important  seasonal  changes. 
Viking  I  orbiter  cameras  took  detailed 
pictures  of  Mars'  tiny  moon  Phobos 
from  a  distance  of  48  km. 

A  high-energy  astrophysics  research 
program  began  in  1977  with  the  launch 
of  an  observatory — the  High  Energy 
Astronomical  Observatory  I — to  per- 
form a  detailed  X-ray  survey  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three  planned  spacecraft  to  do 
high-energy  studies. 

NASA  also  launched  two  Voyager 
spacecraft  this  past  summer  for  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  outer  planets. 
Over  a  10-year  period  they  may  visit  as 
many  as  15  major  celestial  bodies,  in- 
cluding Jupiter,  Saturn,  several  moons 
of  both  planets,  and  possibly  Uranus. 
The  great  distances  across  which  radio 
signals  between  Earth  and  Voyagers 
must  travel  and  the  long  lifetime  of  the 
mission  require  that  the  spacecraft  be 
able  to  care  for  themselves  and  perform 
long,  detailed,  and  complex  scientific 
surveys  without  continual  commanding 
from  the  ground. 

The  international  Sun-Earth 
Explorers — a  so-called  mother-daughter 
double  spacecraft  on  a  single 
rocket — were  launched  in  October  in  a 
cooperative  program  between  NASA 
and  the  European  Space  Agency.  The 
project's  objective  is  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  Sun  interacts 
with  the  Earth's  near-space  environ- 
ment. Circling  Earth  for  3  years  or 
more,  the  instrument-laden  spacecraft 
are  expected  to  provide  detailed  data  on 
how  solar  wind  particles  behave  in  the 
boundaries  between  Earth  space  and  in- 
terplanetary space. 

We  wish  to  commend  and  endorse 
the  work  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee 
[U.N.  doc.  A/32/20]  and  work  of  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  and  the  Legal 
Subcommittees  as  reflected  in  their  re- 
spective reports.  The  subcommittees 
have  done  particularly  valuable  work 
this  year  in  carrying  out  their  mandates 
from  the  parent  committee  and  from 
the  General  Assembly.  I  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  here  all  of  the  issues  covered 
in  these  reports,  as  our  views  are  on 
record  in  the  debates  which  led  to  their 
adoption.  However,  we  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
principal  topics  discussed. 

The  Legal  Subcommittee  has  con- 
tinued consideration  of  several  com- 
plex and  difficult  issues.  Negotiation  of 
a  draft  treaty  dealing  with  the  Moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies  has  continued 
in  earnest.  An  important  question  in 
that  regard  concerns  the  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  such  bodies.  We  believe  that 
efforts  toward  resolving  this  question 
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should  be  continued  in  1978. 

The  elaboration  of  principles  guiding 
the  direct  broadcast  of  television  by 
satellite  has  evoked  considerable  inter- 
est. In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  while  we  share  in  general  a 
positive  evaluation  of  the  work  on  di- 
rect television  broadcast  satellites  that 
is  underway  in  the  Legal  Subcommit- 
tee, we  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
underestimate  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  resolved  in  order  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  mutually  acceptable 
and  comprehensive  set  of  guidelines  for 
this  new  technology. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  states 
wish  to  include  in  the  guidelines  a 
principle  that  would  require  prior  con- 
sent before  broadcasting  begins.  Others 
have  joined  with  the  United  States  in 
opposing  any  such  requirement  as  in- 
compatible with  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  free  and  unfettered  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas  between  coun- 
tries, peoples,  and  individuals.  Still 
others  have  proposed  formulations  of  a 
possible  principle  that  would  seek  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  these  positions. 
The  gap  is  wide  and  it  will  require  the 
earnest  efforts  of  all  members  of  the 
Outer  Space  Committee  to  overcome  it. 
The  process  of  exploring  and  under- 
standing the  complex  matters  involved 
in  this  subject  should  be  continued  in 
the  Legal  Subcommittee. 

Remote  sensing  of  the  natural  envi- 
ronment of  the  Earth  from  space  is  prov- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
practical  applications  of  space  technol- 
ogy. In  addition  to  its  usefulness  in  the 
location  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources, cartographic  applications,  and 
land-use  planning,  remote  sensing 
holds  promise  in  the  fields  of  environ- 
mental monitoring  and  in  disaster  pre- 
diction and  research. 

The  United  States  has  been  exploring 
a  full  range  of  these  applications  and  is 
particularly  pleased  to  note  the  increas- 
ing interest  of  many  countries  in  deriv- 
ing benefits  from  this  technology.  We 
look  forward  to  a  productive  discussion 
in  the  Outer  Space  Committee  of  the 
application  of  remote  sensing  to  the  de- 
tection and  monitoring  of  pollution. 

The  era  of  space-based  remote  sens- 
ing of  the  Earth's  natural  environment 
began  in  1972  with  the  launch  of  the 
first  of  the  U.S.  Landsat  satellites.  As 
I  have  noted  earlier,  more  than  5  years' 
success  has  been  realized  in  this  ex- 
perimental program  involving  two 
satellites  now  in  orbit,  a  third  to  be 
launched  early  next  year,  and  a  fourth 
presently  being  engineered. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  already  de- 
rived from  Landsat  and  the  great  inter- 
est in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
ternational community,  some  form  of 


operational  remote  sensing  undoubt- 
edly will  be  established  in  the  future. 
It  will  be  very  important  for  the  Outer 
Space  Committee  to  continue  its  de- 
tailed consideration  of  technical  and 
organizational  aspects  of  remote  sens- 
ing to  encourage  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  benefits  from  this  technology. 
The  Legal  Subcommittee  should  con- 
tinue its  development  of  draft  princi- 
ples guiding  remote  sensing  activities 
with  due  account  of  the  wide  range  of 
potential  configurations  involving  gov- 
ernments and  nongovernmental 
entities. 

A  number  of  countries  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  holding  a  U.N. 
conference  on  outer  space  matters 
oriented  toward  development  needs. 
The  United  States  is  particularly  aware 
of  the  value  of  science  and  technology 
to  development  and  strongly  supports 
the  planned  1979  U.N.  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  Develop- 
ment. Countries  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity in  that  conference  to  focus  on  the 
aspects  of  science  and  technology  they 


feel  are  most  important  for  their  < 
velopment.  Thus,  the  confere: 
should  provide  countries  an  oppci 
nity  to  consider  all  areas  of  science 
technology  according  to  their  woi 
ness  in  competition  for  scarce  finai 
resources.  A  special  U.N.  space  9 
ference  could  be  designed  on  the  h 
of  needs  shown  by  the  1979  conferei: 
Before  closing  I  would  like  to: 
press  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  Perek 
his  associates  in  the  Outer  Space 
fairs  Division  of  the  U.N.  Secreta 
We  all  know  that  their  continuous 
forts  behind  the  scenes  are  indispe 
ble  to  the  successful  work  of  the  C 
Space  Committee  and  its  subcom 
tees.  We  look  forward  to  our  cont 
ing  productive  association  with  t 
and  with  these  committees  in  the 
ahead. 


1  Statement  made  in  Committee  I  (Pol 
and  Security)  of  the  U.N.  General  Assemfc 
Nov.  22;  Ms.  Benton  is  the  U.S.  Alte 
Representative  in  that  Committee  (text* 
USUN  press  release  120  of  Nov.  22). 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
Jamaican  Prime  Minister 
Visits  United  States 


White  House  Statement1 

Prime  Minister  Manley  of  Jamaica 
and  President  Carter  met  today  for  an 
hour  and  15  minutes  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  and  then  proceeded  to  a  working 
luncheon  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  They 
discussed  a  wide  range  of  subjects  of 
mutual  interest.  Mr.  Manley  was  in- 
vited to  have  lunch  at  the  White  House 
by  Mrs.  Carter  during  her  visit  to 
Kingston  in  May  of  this  year,  and  the 
December  16  date  was  selected  as  the 
time  most  convenient  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Prime  Minister  Manley. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  President 
Carter  discussed  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral issues  during  their  meeting  and 
luncheon.  Jamaica,  as  chairman  of  the 
Group  of  77, 2  plays  an  important  role 
as  spokesman  for  many  developing 
countries.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President  reviewed  the  general  state  of 
the  North-South  dialogue,  as  well  as 
several  individual  issues  of  importance 
including  the  assistance  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  negotiations 
on  a  common  fund. 

The  two  leaders  also  discussed  cer- 
tain bilateral  issues,  including  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  Jamaica  resolve  its  eco- 


nomic difficulties  and  Jaman 
contribution  to  a  broader  hemispi 
commitment  to  human  rights.  Se\ 
important  regional  issues  were 
cussed,  including  the  question  of 
lize.  Prime  Minister  Manley  rece 
hosted  a  conference  of  seven  L 
American  and  Caribbean  leaders  to 
cuss  the  future  status  of  Belize,  anc 
Prime  Minister  related  some  of 
conclusions  of  that  conference  to 
President,  and  they  explored  in  ger 
terms  ways  to  insure  a  peaceful 
durable  settlement  to  that  problem, 
two  leaders  also  discussed  the  Pan 
Canal  treaties  and  regional  coopers 
in  the  Caribbean. 

The  meeting  was  extremely  cord 
Attending  on  the  Jamaican  side  \ 
Prime  Minister  Manley,  Mrs.  Mar 
P.  J.  Patterson,  Minister  of  Foreign 
fairs,  Foreign  Trade  and  Touri 
Alfred  Rattray,  Jamaican  Ambassa 
Richard  Fletcher,  Minister  of  Si 
Ministry  of  Finance;  Keith  R< 
Member  of  Parliament;  Owen  Je 
son,  Director,  Program  Divisi 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  Plann; 
Gordon  Wells,  Permanent  Secret: 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister;  E.  F 
Francis,  Permanent  Secretary,  Mim 
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reign  Affairs,  Foreign  Trade  and 
an;  and  Herbert  Walker,  Perma- 
Representative  to  the  Jamaican 
on  to  the  Specialized  Agencies  of 
nited  Nations  at  Geneva, 
ending  on  the  U.S.  side  were 
lent  Carter;  Vice  President  Mon- 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance; 
iew  Brzezinski,  Assistant  to  the 
lent  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
I  Aaron,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
lent  for  National  Security  Affairs; 
ce  A.  Todman,  Assistant  Secre- 
jf  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
Frederick  Irving,  American  Am- 
ior  to  Jamaica;  and  Robert  Pas- 
national  Security  Council  staff 


member.  The  following  U.S.  officials 
also  attended  the  luncheon:  Anthony 
M.  Solomon,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs;  and 
Guy  Erb,  National  Security  Council 
staff  member.  □ 


1  Prime  Minister  Manley  visited  Washington 
December  14-19,  1977  Text  of  statement  dated 
Dec.  16  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Dec.  19. 

2  The  Group  of  77  is  a  caucus  of  developing 
countries  formed  in  1964  at  the  first  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  to  present  a 
unified  bargaining  position  in  their  negotiations 
with  industrialized  countries.  It  is  now  com- 
posed of  115  developing  countries. 


TREATIES:  l/JS.5  UJ£. 

Aviation  Agreement 


fius  L.  Katz1 

n  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
to  discuss  the  vital  question  of 
international  aviation  policy  in 
of  the  recently  concluded  U.S.- 
Air  Services  Agreement.  I  under- 

that  the  committee  wishes  to 
on  this  agreement  in  these  hear- 
nd  to  address  other  aviation  pol- 
testions  at  further  hearings  to  be 
t  a  later  date. 

i  important  to  consider  the  specif- 
that  agreement  because  its  provi- 
govern  one  of  the  largest  single 
ational  air  transportation  markets 
ffect  many  parties  of  interest,  in- 
g  airlines,  travelers  and  shippers, 
unities,  and  our  workers.  It  is 
mportant,  however,  to  view  the 
nent  in  an  historical  and  overall 

context. 

las  been  asserted  by  some  that 
ional  U.S.  aviation  policy  has 
to  negotiate  more  for  the  benefit 
■  airlines  than  for  the  consuming 

in  such  areas  as  expanding  the 
ir  of  U.S.  cities  receiving  inter- 
al  service  and  assuring  the  lowest 
»le  cost  to  travelers  and  shippers, 
iew  U.S. -U.K.  agreement  has 
held  out  by  some  as  an  example 
>  policy. 

ether  the  agreement  is  good  or 
or  somewhere  in  between,  is  a 
on  of  judgment  and  of  assessment 
at  the  alternatives  were.  But  it  is 
ly  wrong  to  charge  that  U.S.  avi- 
policy  is  now,  or  has  been,  one  of 
ting  our  airlines  at  the  expense  of 
>nsumers. 

United  States  was  the  original 
ate  of  an  open  skies  approach 


after  World  War  II.  We  sponsored  a 
multilateral  convention  for  this  purpose 
and,  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the 
original  U.S. -U.K.  agreement  of  1946, 
we  opposed  any  requirement  that 
capacity  and  tariffs  be  subject  to  prior 
agreement  among  either  airlines  or 
governments.  We  had  to  abandon  the 
multilateral  convention  because  of 
united  foreign  opposition  to  it,  and  we 
ultimately  reached  a  compromise  with 
the  British  in  the  original  Bermuda 
agreement  on  capacity  and  tariffs,  ac- 
cepting prior  control  of  the  latter  but 
not  the  former.  Postwar  U.S.  interna- 
tional aviation  prospered  under  the  lib- 
eral Bermuda-type  agreement,  to  the 
benefit  of  airlines  and  consumers  alike, 
despite  the  fact  that  only  the  United 
States  continued  to  use  the  Bermuda- 
type  agreement  as  a  model. 

The  United  States  has  negotiated 
over  50  bilateral  air  transport  agree- 
ments, virtually  all  of  which  follow  the 
Bermuda  precedent.  On  occasion,  we 
have  had  to  accept  less  liberal  condi- 
tions than  we  wanted  because  of 
foreign  opposition  to  certain  policies 
we  sought.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized 
in  this  connection  that  most  foreign 
countries  have  a  single  national  airline 
engaged  in  international  service,  that 
these  airlines  are  often  protected  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  and  that 
many  foreign  countries  simply  do  not 
believe  in  open  competition  in  the  field 
of  aviation. 

I  believe  these  foreign  perceptions 
are  wrong,  but  the  United  States  cannot 
force  its  views  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  has,  however,  done 
more  to  contribute  to  a  healthy  interna- 
tional aviation  environment  than  any 


other  country  through  our  emphasis  on 
a  competitive  market  structure  and 
through  the  development,  manufacture, 
and  export  of  safe,  efficient,  and  reli- 
able commercial  aircraft. 

In  any  negotiation  where  there  is 
serious  disagreement,  the  bottom-line 
question  is  what  the  alternatives  are.  Do 
we  insist  on  our  position  and  run  the 
risk  of  a  confrontation  including  unilat- 
erally imposed  restrictions  on,  or  sus- 
pension of,  air  services,  or  do  we  try  to 
make  the  best  compromise  possible? 
There  can  be  no  general  answer  to  this 
question,  but  I  suggest  that  those  who 
believe  we  should  hold  out  for  all  or 
nothing  should  consider  the  public 
interest  consequences  of  getting 
nothing. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  U.S.  aviation  policy  has  favored 
competition  in  international  aviation, 
that  this  has  been  a  longstanding  U.S. 
policy,  and  that  opposition  to  it  has  not 
come  from  within  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment but  from  abroad.  But  you  want  to 
know,  and  you  are  right  in  asking, 
whether  the  new  U.S. -U.K.  agreement 
adequately  protects  competition  and 
consumer  interests. 

The  British  served  notice  of  termina- 
tion of  the  1946  agreement  because 
they  had,  for  some  time,  been  dissatis- 
fied with  that  agreement.  We  had  been 
having  aviation  difficulties  with  the 
United  Kingdom  at  least  since  the  early 
1970's,  stemming  for  the  most  part 
from  what  the  United  Kingdom  be- 
lieved was  the  excess  capacity  of  U.S. 
airlines  and  from  differences  of  views 
on  interpretation  of  the  agreement.  The 
actual  notice  of  termination  did  not, 
therefore,  come  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  us,  which  is  not  to  say  that  we  ac- 
cepted the  validity  of  United  Kingdom 
dissatisfaction.  In  fact,  the  first  6 
months  of  negotiations  were  largely 
devoted  to  attempting  to  convince  the 
United  Kingdom  that  it  would  fare  bet- 
ter under  a  liberal  agreement  than  the 
restrictionist  one  it  sought.  We  did  not 
wholly  convince  the  British  side,  but 
we  did  lay  the  basis  for  the  minimum 
U.S.  demands  in  the  negotiations. 

The  basic  issue  was  really  quite  sim- 
ple. The  United  Kingdom  wanted  an 
agreement  which  would  reduce  the 
risks  of  imbalance  as  much  as  possible. 
Although  the  United  Kingdom  formally 
denied  that  it  wanted  a  guarantee  of 
50-50  market  share,  its  insistence  on 
complete  predetermination  of  capacity, 
one  airline  per  country  per  route,  and 
turnaround  U.S. -U.K.  routes  with  no 
beyond  rights  amounted  to  the  same 
thing.  For  our  part,  we  opposed  the 
concept  of  guaranteed  balance  on 
grounds  that  it  would  thwart  market 
development  and  increase  costs  and. 
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therefore,  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
We  argued  that  a  system  which  might 
be  suited  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
airlines  was  not  suited  to  the  U.S.  in- 
ternational air  transport  system  or  to 
U.S.  travelers  and  shippers. 

In  the  final  agreement  reached,  we 
did  not  achieve  all  our  objectives  but 
neither  did  the  British.  Our  basic 
strategy  was  to  trade  those  elements 
which  were  not  crucial  for  those  that 
were.  Thus,  we  refused  to  accept  the 
right  of  one  side  to  have  an  absolute 
veto  over  any  increase  in  capacity.  The 
capacity  procedures  we  finally  ac- 
cepted always  allow  some  increase  and 
moreover  these  procedures  are  appli- 
cable only  on  North  Atlantic  routes  and 
only  for  passenger  services. 

North  Atlantic  all-cargo  services  and 
the  Pacific,  Bermuda,  and  Caribbean 
routes  are  not  subject  to  any  prior 
capacity  control.  We  had  to  accept 
some  limitations  on  designation  of  air- 
lines, but  even  here  there  is  a  right  to 
add  another  airline  if  a  market  reaches 
a  certain  size.  On  routes,  we  held  fast 
to  retaining  rights  to  carry  traffic  to 
points  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  territory  where  such  rights  are  cru- 
cial, and  we  obtained  rights  to  carry 
transit  and  connecting  traffic  beyond 
the  United  Kingdom  to  any  points.  We 
gave  up  beyond  rights  not  being  used 
and  others  of  marginal  value. 

In  an  agreement  as  important  as  this 
one,  there  are  bound  to  be  differences 
of  view  over  whether  the  right  trade- 
offs were  made.  But  trade-offs  had  to 
be  made.  Neither  side  had,  after  all,  an 
absolute  voice  in  dictating  solutions. 
We  had  to  be  mindful  of  British  desires 
as  they  had  to  be  of  ours.  The  bottom 
line  issue  was  whether  we  could  have 
done  better  and,  if  so,  should  we  have 
broken  off  the  negotiations  and  sus- 
pended air  services  in  order  to 
maximize  our  leverage.  Personally,  I 
doubt  that  the  United  States  could  have 
achieved  a  significantly  better  overall 
agreement  had  we  broken  off  negotia- 
tions and  suspended  air  services. 

I  can  testify  that  it  was  a  close  ques- 
tion; we  could  have  as  easily  taken  the 
plunge  and  it  was  tempting  to  do  so. 
But  what  would  have  happened  then? 
The  traveling  public  would  have  been 
greatly  inconvenienced,  our  airlines 
would  have  incurred  additional  costs 
from  rerouting  flights,  and  our  foreign 
commerce  would  have  been  affected. 
This  situation  could  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  indefinitely.  Both 
governments  would  have  resumed 
negotiations  and  faced  the  same  issues, 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
either  government  would  have  capitu- 
lated to  the  other. 
The  new  U.S. -U.K.   Air  Services 


Agreement  has  been  given  the  short- 
hand of  Bermuda  II  which  implies  that, 
since  Bermuda  I  became  the  standard 
for  other  agreements,  so  should  Ber- 
muda II  become  the  new  standard.  This 
is  unfortunate  and  misleading.  In  1946 
the  Bermuda  agreement  was  a 
precedent-setting  event  because  it  was 
the  first  major  postwar  agreement  and 
it  was  concluded  with  a  country  whose 
overseas  territories  made  it,  by  any 
test,  the  most  important  link  in  the 
U.S.  international  transportation  sys- 
tem. Thirty  years  later,  this  is  no 
longer  true.  The  new  U.S. -U.K. 
agreement  is  now  merely  one  of  almost 
60  U.S.  agreements  and  the  United 
Kingdom  no  longer  has  extensive  over- 
seas territories  where  we  need  aviation 
rights. 

It  is  often  part  of  the  bargaining 
process  for  one  country  to  demand 
rights  comparable  to  those  given 
another  country  where  this  tactic  hap- 
pens to  suit  a  country's  interest.  I  am 
not  concerned  that  some  foreign  coun- 
tries are  asking  for  a  Bermuda  II-type 
agreement. 

•  First,  they  will  want  to  have  it 
both  ways  by  demanding  that  we  ac- 
cord them  the  same  treatment  as  the 
British  got  only  in  areas  which  are  to 
their  advantage  while  seeking  to  be 
more  restrictive  than  Bermuda  II  in 
other  areas. 

•  Secondly,  we  are  not  about  to  ac- 
cept the  most-favored-nation  principle 
in  exchanging  aviation  rights  any  more 
than  other  countries  do. 

•  And  thirdly,  the  U.S. -U.K.  market 
and  air  transport  structure  has  its  own 
characteristics  which  are  not  necessar- 
ily applicable  elsewhere. 

The  central  question  remains.  Does 
the  new  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  adequately  protect  competi- 
tion and  consumer  interests  or  is  it  an 
aberration  inconsistent  with  our 
policies?  I  believe  that,  when  viewed  in 
light  of  a  hardhead ed  appraisal  of  the 
realities  and  the  alternatives,  it  does 
adequately — and  I  stress  the  word 
"adequately" — protect  our  interests. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  developed 
some  new  insights  which  will  stand  us 
in  good  stead  for  the  future.  The  most 
significant  of  these  is  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  total  international  air  trans- 
portation system  which  includes  both 
scheduled  and  charter  air  services,  We 
should,  and  we  will,  insist  on  negotiat- 
ing to  increase  the  opportunities  in  both 
areas  of  transportation  in  package 
agreements.  Achievement  of  this  objec- 
tive is  all  the  more  important  now  be- 
cause of  the  impact  which  the  recently 
introduced  deep  discount  air  fares  may 
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have  on  the  viability  of  charter  i 
services. 

We  also  intend  to  focus  our  atten 
on  opportunities  to  expand  inten 
tional  air  services  to  more  U.S.  cili 
and  communities,  including  service; 
foreign  airlines,  if  we  can  obtain  c 
cessions  in  return  which  liberalize  i 
air  transportation  environment  in  s: 
areas  as  low  air  fares  and  remova 
capacity  controls.  As  has  been  a 
stated,  we  want  to  trade  opportunit 
not  restrictions.  These  approaches  i 
focus  on  particular  elements  more  t; 
they  have  in  the  past,  but  the  cer 
theme  of  a  liberal,  competiti 
oriented  U.S.  policy  is  not  fundan 
tally  different  today  than  it  was 
years  ago.  We  face  formidable  fore 
opposition  to  these  policies,  as  we  1 
in  the  past.  However,  I  am  confii 
that  through  determination  and  per 
sion  and  by  offering  real  benefit, 
foreign  countries,  we  can  achieve 
increasingly  better  international  a 
tion  system  which  serves  the  best  ii: 
ests  of  the  public,  of  our  foreign  c. 
merce,  and  of  our  airline  compa; 
and  workers.  i 


1  Statement  made  before  the  Subcommitte 
Aviation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Comir/ 
Science,  and  Transportation  on  Dec.  1,  1977! 
Katz  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Business  Affairs. 


Current  Action 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation, 
at  Chicago  December  7,   1944.  Entered 
force  April  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 
Adherence   deposited:    Guinea-Bis 
December  15,  1977. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  co 
tion  on  international  civil  aviation  (' 
1591).  Done  at  Rome  September  15, 
Entered  into  force  September  11,  1975. 
8162. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Lebanon,  Jul) 
1977;  Turkey,  September  14,  1977. 

Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  othei 
committed  on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  1 
September  14,  1963.  Entered  into  forcf 
cember  4,  1969.  TIAS  6768. 
Accessions  deposited:  Mauritania,  Junt 
1977;  Zaire,  July  20,  1977. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  co: 
tion  on  international  civil  aviation  (1 
1591).  Done  at  Vienna  July  7,  1971.  Er 
into  force  December  19,  1974.  TIAS  80! 
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Ications  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of 
:rman>,  September  16,  1977;  Jamaica, 
ptember  9,  1977;  Turkey,  September  14, 
77. 

>1  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  conven- 
on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS 
).  Done  at  Montreal  October  16,  1974. ' 
ications  deposited:  Ecuador,  October  25, 
77;  Indonesia,  November  18,  1977. 

is 

ition  concerning  the  international  union 
le  publication  of  customs  tariffs,  regula- 
tor the  execution  of  the  convention,  and 
declarations.  Done  at  Brussels  July  5, 
.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1891. 
84. 

fication  of  denunciation  deposited: 
uguay.  May  20,  1977;  effective  April  1, 
J2. 

s  convention  regarding  E.C.S.  carnets 
•>mmercial  samples,  with  annex  and  pro- 
of signature.  Done  at  Brussels  March  1, 
Entered  into  force  October  3,  1957;  for 
nited  States  March  3,  1969.  TIAS  6632. 
ication  of  denudation  deposited:  Nether- 
ds,  October  28,  1977;  effective  Janu- 
28,  1978. 


ent  establishing  the  International  Fund 
gricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  November 
977. 

cations  deposited:  Ghana,  December  5, 
7;  Peru,  December  6,  1977;  Italy,  De- 
lber  10,  1977;  Austria,  France,  Iran,  Su- 
,  Yugoslavia,  December  12,  1977;  Hon- 
as,  Iraq,  December  13,  1977. 
sions  deposited:  Comoros,  Gambia, 
^ana,  Lesotho,  Malawi,  Niger,  Qatar, 
noa,  Vietnam,  Yemen  (Aden),  De- 
iber  13,  1977. 

id  Agriculture  Organization 

ition  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ition  of  the  United  Nations.  Signed  at 
:c  October  16,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
er  16,  1945.  TIAS  1554. 
tures:  Angola,  Comoros,  Democratic 
pie's  Republic  of  Korea,  Djibouti, 
zambique,  Namibia,  Sao  Tome  and 
icipe,  and  Seychelles,  November  14, 
7. 


onal  convention  on  load  lines,  1966. 
at  London  April  5,  1966.  Entered  into 
My  21,  1968.  TIAS  6331,  6629,  6720. 
lion  deposited:  Honduras,  November 
1977. 

e  Matters 

ion  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
ltative  Organization.  Done  at  Geneva 
6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17 
TIAS  4044. 

lance  deposited:  Guinea-Bissau,  De- 
ber  6,  1977. 

lents  to  the  convention  of  March  6, 
as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 


Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490).  Adopted  at  London  Oc- 
tober 17,  1974.  Enters  into  force  April  1, 
1978.  TIAS  8606. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Gabon,  November  15, 
1977;  Guinea-Bissau,  December  6,  1977. 

Nuclear  Weapons-Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
March  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Accession  deposited:  Portugal,  December  15, 
1977. 

Oil  Pollution 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil, 
1954,  as  amended  (TIAS  4900,  6109). 
Adopted  at  London  October  21,  1969.  Enters 
into  force  January  20,  1978.  TIAS  8505. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Chile,  November  2, 
1977. 

Patients 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,   with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June    19,    1970.   Enters 
into  force  January  24,  1978. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:   December   14, 

1977  (with  declarations). 
Ratification  deposited:  France  (with  declara- 
tions),2 November  25,  1977. 

Red  Cross 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
12  August  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protection 
of  victims  of  international  armed  conflicts 
(Protocol  I),  with  annexes.  Adopted  at  Geneva 
June  8,  1977.  Open  for  signature  at  Bern  De- 
cember 12,  1977,  to  December  12,  1978.  En- 
ters into  force  6  months  after  two  instruments 
of  ratification  or  accession  have  been  depos- 
ited. 
Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
12  August  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protection 
of  victims  of  noninternational  armed  conflicts 
(Protocol  II).   Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1977.  Open  for  signature  at  Bern  December 
12,  1977  to  December  12,   1978.  Enters  into 
force  6  months  after  two  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  have  been  deposited. 
Signatures:      Austria,  Belgium,  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Canada,  Chile, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Finland,   German  Democratic  Republic, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Holy  See,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Ivory 
Coast,  Jordan,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg, 
Mongolia,        Morocco,        Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,   Norway,   Pakistan,   Panama, 
Peru,    Philippines,    Poland,    Portugal, 
Senegal,   Sweden,   Switzerland,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist    Republic,    Union    of    Soviet 
Socialist   Republics,   United   Kingdom, 
United  States,   Vietnam,   Yugoslavia,  De- 
cember 12,  1977. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
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sea,    1974,   with  annex.   Done  at   London 

November  1,  1974.' 

Ratifications  deposited:   Liberia,   November 

14,    1977;   United   Kingdom,   October  7, 

1977. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1977,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  October  7,  1977.  Open 
for  signature  at  U.  N.  Headquarters  October 
28  until  December  31,  1977.  Enters  into  force 
January  1,  1978,  provided  that  certain  condi- 
tions have  been  met. 

Signatures:  Philippines,  November  18,  1977; 
Panama,  November  29,  1977;  Mauritius, 
November  30,  1977;  Guatemala,  Madagas- 
car, December  1,  1977;  Honduras, 
Paraguay,  December  7,  1977;  Argentina, 
December  8,  1977;  United  States,  De- 
cember 9,  1977;  Brazil,  December  13, 
1977. 
Notification  of  provisional  application  depos- 
ited: Argentina,  December  8,  1977;  Brazil, 
December  13,  1977;  Guatemala,  Madagas- 
car, December  1,  1977;  Panama,  November 
29,  1977. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention, 
with  annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga- 
Torremolinos  October  25,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  January  1,  1975;  for  the  United  States 
April  7,  1976.  TIAS  8572. 
Ratification  deposited:  Pakistan,  September  26, 
1977. 

Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations,  Geneva, 
1959,  as  amended  (TIAS  4893,  5603,  6332, 
6590,  7435),  to  establish  a  new  frequency  al- 
lotment plan  for  high-frequency  radio- 
telephone coast  stations,  with  annexes  and 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  June  8,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1976;  for  the 
United  States  April  21,  1976.  TIAS  8599. 
Notification  of  approval:  Yugoslavia,  October 
6,  1977. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  November  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
December  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Brazil  (with  declara- 
tion), September  1,  1977. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization. Done  at  Washington  October  11, 
1947.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  1950. 
TIAS  2052. 

Accession  deposited:   Guinea-Bissau,  De- 
cember 15,  1977. 
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BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Project  grant  agreement  relating  to  Central 
Helmand  drainage  (phase  II).  Signed  at 
Kabul  August  29,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
August  29,  1977. 
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Agreement  concerning  the  prohibition  of  opium 
poppy  cultivation  in  the  project  area  of  the 
Central  Helmand  drainage  project  (phase  II). 
Signed  at  Kabul  August  29,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  August  29,  1977. 

Agreement  concerning  the  prohibition  of  opium 
poppy  cultivation  in  the  project  area  of  the 
integrated  wheat  development  project. 
Signed  at  Kabul  September  29,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  September  29,  1977. 

Cuba 

Maritime  boundary  agreement.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington December  16,  1977.  Enters  into  force 
provisionally  January  1,  1978;  definitively 
on  the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Haiti 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  March 
22  and  23,  1976,  as  amended,  relating  to 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  textile  products,  with  annexes. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
November  23,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
November  23,  1977. 

Turkey 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July  8, 


Department  of  State  Bull 


1976,  (TIAS  8371)  on  procedures  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
connection  with  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corpo- 
ration matters.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
ters at  Washington  December  6,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  December  6,  1977;  effective 
July  8,  1977 

Yugoslavia 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  memorandum  of 
understandings.  Signed  at  Washington  De- 
cember 15,  1977.  Entered  into  force  provi- 
sionally December  15,  1977;  definitively  on 
the  date  of  an  exchange  of  notes  indicating 
that  the  agreement  has  been  approved  by  the 
parties  in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

Agreement  amending  the  nonscheduled  air 
service  agreement  of  September  27,  1973 
(TIAS  7819).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  December  15,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  December  15,  1977.  □ 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Applicable  to  the  territory  of  the  French  Re- 
public, including  the  Overseas  Departments  and 
Territories. 
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fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  20520. 
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♦555  12/12 
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*558  12/12 
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Subject 

Vance,  Sadat:  news  confer- 
ence, Cairo,  Dec.  10. 

Vance:  departure  remarks, 
Cairo,  Dec.  10. 

Vance:  arrival  statement, 
Tel  Aviv,  Dec.  10. 

Vance:  remarks  following 
first  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  Jerusa- 
lem, Dec.  10. 

Vance,  Begin:  exchange  of 
toasts,  Jerusalem,  Dec.  11. 

Vance,  Begin:  news  confer- 
ence, Jerusalem,  Dec.  11. 

Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  (SCC),  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on 
radiocommuni  cations, 
Jan.  10. 

SCC,    SOLAS,    working 


*562 
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*563 
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*564 
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*565 

12/13 
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570 
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*576 
577 


group  on  international 
multimodal  transport  and 
containers,  Feb.  1. 

U.S.,  Haiti  amend  textile 
agreement. 

Vance,  Dayan:  remarks  to 
the  press,  Ben  Gurion 
Airport,  Dec.  12. 

Vance:  arrival  statement, 
Amman,  Dec.  12. 

Vance:  departure  statement, 
Amman. 

Vance:  press  conference, 
Beirut. 

Vance:  arrival  statement, 
Damascus. 

Vance:  remarks  to  press, 
Damascus,  Dec.  13. 

Vance:  departure  state- 
ment, Damascus. 

U.S. -Hungarian  joint  com- 
munique on  the  return  of 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

National  Women's  Confer- 
ence, Washington,  D.C., 
Dec.  15. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working 
group  on  standards  of 
training  and   watchkeep- 
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ing,  Jan.  12  and  Jan. 
Study  group  5  of  the  • 
National  Committee: 
the  International  Ri 
Consultative  Commi  i 
Jan.  12. 
Vance:  departure  statem 

Riyadh. 
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ing  session  of  the  ( 
preparatory  meetinj 
the  Geneva  peace  cc 
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Andrews  Air  Force  I 
Dec.  15. 
U.S.    Advisory  Comir 
on  Folk  Music  and 
Jan.  17. 
U.S.,   Cuba  sign  bou* 
agreement,  Dec.  16., 
U.S.,    U.S.S.R.   excK 
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ternational  arms  track" 
U.S.,   Mexico  initial: 
aviation  agreements.. 
Advisory   Committe 
Transnational  Enterp, 
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International   Telej 
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Release  of  political  p 
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tile  agreement,  Oct 
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William  L.  Slayton  sw 

as  Deputy  Assistant 

tary  for  Foreign  Bui 
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data). 

Glen  O.    Robinson  r 

chairman  of  the 

delegation  to  the 

World   Administi 

Radio  Conference 

graphic  data). 


*  Not  printed 

t  Held  for  a  later  edition  of  the  Bulleti 
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Agreement  concerning  the  prohibition  of  opium 
poppy  cultivation  in  the  project  area  of  the 
Central  Helmand  drainage  project  (phase  II). 
Signed  at  Kabul  August  29,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  August  29,  1977. 

Agreement  concerning  the  prohibition  of  opium 
poppy  cultivation  in  the  project  area  of  the 
integrated  wheat  development  project. 
Signed  at  Kabul  September  29,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  September  29,  1977. 

Cuba 

Maritime  boundary  agreement.  Signed  at  Wash- 
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poration and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corpo- 
ration matters.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
ters at  Washington  December  6,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  December  6,  1977;  effective 
July  8,  1977 

Yugoslavia 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  memorandum  of 
understandings.  Signed  at  Washington  De- 
cember 15,    1977.  Entered  into  force  provi- 
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With  President  Giscard  d'  Estaing  on  Normandy  beachhead 


ruary  1978 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Visit  to  Europe,  South  Asia. 

and  the  Middle  East 


President  Carter  left  Washington  December  29,  1977,  on  a  trip  to  Poland, 
'/i,  India,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  France,  and  Belgium.  He  returned  on  January 
1978.  y 

Following  are  remarks  by  President  Carter  made  on  various  occasions  during 

trip — including  his  news  conference  in  Warsaw  and  his  addresses  in  New 
Ihi  and  Paris— as  well  as  the  texts  of  the  joint  U.S. -Poland  communique  and 

Delhi  Declaration . ' 


PARTURE,  THE  WHITE 
>USE,  DEC.  292 

depart  today  on  a  journey  that  re- 
:ts  both  the  diversity  of  the  world 

live  in  and  also  our  own  nation's 
lity  and  desire  to  deal  creatively  and 
structively  with  that  diversity, 
t's  a  rapidly  changing  world,  a 
rid  in  which  the  old  ideological 
;ls  have  less  meaning  than  ever,  in 
ch  the  universal  desire  for  freedom 

for  a  better  life  is  being  expressed 
re  strongly  and  in  more  ways  than 
r  before,  a  world  in  which  political 
tkening,  economic  independence, 
I  technological  progress  have 
ited  new  demands  on  the  foreign 
icy  of  our  people. 

he  variety  of  places  that  we  will 
t  over  the  next  9  days  is  symbolic 
the  breadth  and  the  variety  of 
erican  interest  in  this  new  world, 
i  France  and  in  Western  Europe,  we 

reaffirm  the  historic  bonds  and  our 
imon  values,  and  we  will  explore 
s  to  meet  the  common  problems  of 
industrial  democracies, 
i  Poland,  the  ancestral  home  of  mil- 
s  of  Americans,  we  will  nourish  the 
roving  relationships  between  the 
ted  States  and  the  peoples  of  East- 
Europe. 

i  Iran  and  in  Saudi  Arabia,  we  will 
uss  key  economic  relationships  and 
is  for  a  continuation  of  the  dramatic 
?ress  that  is  being  made  in  bringing 
:e  to  the  Middle  East. 
i  India,  which  is  the  largest  democ- 
'  on  Earth,  we  will  seek  new  paths 
ooperation  and  communication  be- 
en the  developing  nations  of  the 
Id  and  the  industrial  north, 
nd  in  all  these  places,  we  will  be 
firming  our  dedication  to  peace  and 

support  of  justice  and  of  human 
ts. 

is  a  changing  world,  a  different 
Id,  and,  I  believe,  that  it's  also  a 
Jrent  America  whose  message  we 
carry,  an  America  more  confident 
more  united,  at  peace  with  other 
^ns  and  also  at  peace  with  itself,  an 


America  which  is  ready  and  able  to 
cooperate  wherever  possible  and  to 
compete  when  necessary. 

After  a  long  period  of  doubt  and 
turmoil  here,  we  are  finding  our  way 
back  to  the  values  that  made  us  a  great 
nation.  And  in  this  new  spirit  we  are 
eager  to  work  with  all  countries  and  all 
peoples  in  building  the  kind  of  world 
and  the  kind  of  world  community  that 
serves  the  individual  and  common 
needs  of  all. 

We  undertake  this  trip  to  express  our 
own  views  clearly  and  proudly  but  also 
to  learn  and  to  understand  the  opinions 
and  the  desires  of  others.  We  will  try  to 
represent  our  nation  and  our  people 
well,  and  I'll  take  the  good  will  of 
America  everywhere  we  go. 


ARRIVAL,  WARSAW, 
DEC.  293 


First  Secretary  Gierek 

On  behalf  of  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  in  the 
name  of  our  people,  I  greet  you  cor- 
dially, Mr.  President,  on  the  Polish 
soil. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  play  host 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Carter  as  well  as  to 
persons  accompanying  you.  We  are 
welcoming  and  greeting  you,  Mr. 
President,  as  the  highest  representative 
of  the  great  American  people  for  which 
we  entertain  our  sentiments  of 
friendship. 

History  has  linked  our  two  nations 
by  manifold  ties.  They  were  molded  by 
the  great  sons  of  the  Polish  people 
through  their  participation  in  the  strug- 
gle for  American  independence.  They 
were  shaped  by  the  scores  of  Polish 
emigrants  who  have  contributed  their 
significant  and  valuable  share  to  the 
development  and  might  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  further 
strengthened  in  our  joint  strife  for  the 
freedom  of  all  peoples  within  the  great 
anti-Nazi  coalition. 

Our  desire  is  to  cultivate  those  tradi- 


tions in  the  present-day  peaceful  and 
friendly  Polish- American  cooperation. 

We  trust  your  visit  will  contribute  to 
its  further  expansion,  beneficial  to  our 
peoples  and  promoting  the  dearest 
cause  to  all  nations,  the  cause  of  peace. 
You  are  arriving  in  Poland,  Mr. 
President,  at  a  time  when  the  process 
of  international  detente — so  important 
as  it  is  to  all  mankind  and  the  world  at 
large — has  been  again  rejuvenated  by 
the  constructive  dialogue  of  states  and 
the  expectations  of  nations. 

You  no  doubt  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  to  the  people  of  Poland, 
which  has  so  dreadfully  experienced 
the  atrocities  of  war,  security  is  the  su- 
preme value,  while  life  and  peace  is  the 
fundamental  right. 

We  view  your  present  visit,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
friendly  feelings  of  the  American 
people  toward  Poland  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  interest  in  our  active  peace- 
ful policies.  We  see  in  it,  too,  a  mani- 
festation of  your  personal  involvement 
in  the  further  expansion  of  Polish- 
American  cooperation  in  cultivating  the 
traditional  friendship  between  our 
nations. 

We  are  glad,  indeed,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  acquaint  you  with  the  record  of 
accomplishment  of  Socialist  Poland, 
with  its  plans  and  aspirations  with  all 
that  at  a  price  of  a  relentless  effort, 
painstaking  and  self-sacrificing  labors 
our  nation  has  built  on  the  ruins  and 
ashes. 

Ours  is  the  desire  that  your  visit  to 
Poland  serve  actions  which  link  our 
peoples  together  and  that  it  may  en- 
grave well  in  the  good  memories  of 
yourself,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  the  members  of  your  party. 

Welcome  on  the  Polish  soil,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Polish 
hospitality. 


President  Carter 

We  are  delighted  to  be  in  your  great 
country.  When  I  left  the  United  States 
this  morning,  I  told  the  people  of  my 
nation  that  this  journey  reflects  the  di- 
versity of  a  rapidly  changing  world.  It 
is  a  world  in  which  old  ideological 
labels  have  lost  their  meaning  and  in 
which  the  basic  goals  of  friendship, 
world  peace,  justice,  human  rights,  and 
individual  freedom  loom  more  impor- 
tant than  ever. 

I  am  proud  to  begin  this  journey  in 
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Poland— friend  of  the  United  States 
since  the  time  our  nation  was  founded. 
Poland  is  the  ancestral  home  of  more 
than  6  million  Americans,  partner  in  a 
common  effort  against  war  and  depri- 
vation. 

Relations  are  changing  between 
North  and  South,  between  East  and 
West.  But  the  ties  between  Poland  and 
the  United  States  are  ancient  and 
strong. 

Not  far  from  our  home  in  the  State  or 
Georgia,  a  great  patriot  of  both  our  na- 
tions, Casimir  Pulaski,  was  mortally 
wounded  while  leading  a  cavalry  legion 
in  the  fight  for  American  independ- 
ence. The  home  of  my  son's  wife  is 
Pulaski  County,  Georgia,  named  for 
this  hero  from  Poland. 

Also,  for  his  military  skill  and  brav- 
ery, Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  won  the  re- 
spect of  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  during  wartime.  And  for 
his  commitment  to  freedom  and  justice, 
he  won  the  admiration  of  our  third 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  time  of 
peace. 

These  brave  men  fought  alongside 
Americans  in  the  era  which  produced 
three  of  the  great  documents  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights.  One  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from 
America.  The  second  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  from  France. 
And  the  third  was  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3,  1791. 

Our  shared  experience  in  battle  has 
also  taught  us  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  preventing  war,  which  has 
brought  devastation  to  Poland  twice  in 
this  century.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
a  great  American,  Herbert  Hoover, 
came  to  Poland  to  help  you  ease  the 


suffering  of  war  and  to  observe  the 
reestablishment  of  an  independent  Po- 
land. Circumstances  were  different  and 
the  struggle  was  long,  but  Hoover  said, 
and  I  quote,  "If  history  teaches  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  from  the  unquenchable 
vitality  of  the  Polish  race,  Poland  will 
rise  again  from  these  ashes."  And  his 
prediction  came  true. 

I  have  come  not  only  to  express  our 
own  views  to  the  people  of  Poland  but 
also  to  learn  your  opinions  and  to  un- 
derstand your  desires  for  the  future. 
Building  on  the  historical  ties  between 
us  recognizing  the  new  and  changing 
realities  of  life,  I  look  forward  to 
strengthening  Polish-American  friend- 
ship on  my  visit  here  in  Warsaw. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  warm  wel- 
come extended  to  us  tonight  by  First 
Secretary  Gierek  and  by  the  Polish 
people. 

NEWS  CONFERENCE,  WARSAW, 
DEC.  304 

It's  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here 
in  Poland  to  reaffirm  and  to  strengthen 
the  historic  and  strong  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  mutual  purpose  which  exist 
between  our  two  countries.  I  have  had 
very  fruitful  discussions  with  First  Sec- 
retary Gierek  and  the  other  officials  of 
Poland  on  bilateral  questions,  on  ques- 
tions involving  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  matters  relating  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT),  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions, and  general  commitments  to 
peace  in  the  future. 

This  morning  I  had  a  chance  to  visit 
memorials  to  the  brave  people  of  Po- 
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land,  and  particularly  of  Warsaw, 
doubt  that  there  is  any  nation  on  Eart 
which  has  suffered  more  from  the  rav 
ages  of  war.  In  the  Second  World  W; 
the  Nazis  killed  800,000  people  i 
Warsaw  alone  and  6  million  Poles.  An 
I  was  able  to  pay  homage  to  their  com 
age  and  bravery. 

I  also  visited  the  Ghetto  Monumen 
a  memorial  to  Polish  Jews  who  stoc 
alone  to  face  the  Nazis  but  who  wi 
forever  live  in  the  conscience  of  tl 
world. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  ai 
swer  questions  from  the  reporters  a 
sembled  here.  There  were  a  few  wl 
wanted  to  attend  who  were  not  pe 
mitted  to  come.  Their  questions  will  I 
answered  by  me  in  writing. 

Q  [in  Polish].  Poland  and  the  e 
tire  world  has  attached  great  impo 
tance  to  the  relations  between  tl 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unio 
Could  you  answer  what  is  your  i 
sessment  of  the  chance  for  a  prom 
conclusion  on  SALT  talks  and 
other  discussions  on  strategic  m< 
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Dec.  29-31 
Dec.  31-Jan. 
Jan.  1-3 
Jan.  3-4 
■Jan.  4 
Jan.  4-6 
Jan.  6 


Warsaw,  Poland 
Tehran,  Iran 
New  Delhi,  India* 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 
Aswan,  Egypt 
Paris,  France** 
Brussels,  Belgium 
Washington,  DC. 


*On  Jan.  3  President  and  Mrs.  Carter  vi 
ited  the  farming  village  of  Daulatpu 
Nasirabad,  which  was  officially  renam 
Carter-Poori  (Carter  Place)  in  honor  of  th< 

visit. 

**On   Jan.    5   President  Carter  visit 
Normandy  Beach  and  Bayeux  and  attend 
an  evening  reception   at  the   Chateau 
Versailles. 
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and  how  in  this  respect  do  you 
ss  the  latest  pronouncement  by 
lid  Brezhnev  in  an  interview  for 
?ravda  Daily? 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  United 
s  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  made 

progress  in  dealing  with  a  long 
>f  important  issues,  the  most  im- 
mt  of  which  is  to  control  the  de- 
cent of  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
lope  to  conclude  the  SALT  II  talks 
year,  hopefully  in  the  spring.  We 

resolved  many  of  the  major  is- 
.  A  few  still  remain.  We  have 
:  good  progress  in  recent  months. 

the  same  time,  we  have  made 
ess  for  the  first  time  in  establish- 
rinciples  on  which  there  can  be  a 
prohibition  against  all  tests  of  nu- 

explosives  in  the  future.  We've 
:  progress  on  prohibiting  addi- 
1  military  buildup  in  the  Indian 
n,  recently  commenced  talks  to 
ce  the  sale  of  conventional 
ons  to  other  nations  in  the  world. 
I  will  pursue  this  same  subject 
President  Giscard  [d'Estaing  of 
e]  next  week. 

addition,  the  Soviets  and  we  are 
ig  progress  in  how  we  can  prevent 
se  in  the  future  of  chemical  and 
gical  warfare,  and  we  hope  that 
an  reinstigate  progress  in  the 
d  and  balanced  force  reductions 
1  have  been  stalemated  in  Vienna 
number  of  years.  So,  I  would  say 
n  summary  I  am  very  encouraged 

new  progress  that  I  have  witnes- 
jrsonally  among  our  negotiators, 
ten  [Soviet]  Foreign  Minister 
yko  was  in  Washington  recently, 
;w  hours  we  resolved  many  of  the 
ult  issues.  Our  negotiators  are  at 
on  all  those  subjects  at  this  pres- 
me.  There  has  been  no  cessation 
brt.  And  I  believe  that  1978  will 

resolution  of  many  of  these 

Are  you  likely  to  go  to  Egypt 
Wednesday,  and  if  you  do,  will 
primarily  because  President 
t  has  urged  you  to  go,  or  for 
other  purpose,  or  why? 
I  have  a  standing  invitation  from 
ient  Sadat  to  visit  Egypt  that  he 
led  to  me  on  his  trip  to  Washing- 
^nd  he's  reemphasized  it  several 
since  that  date.  We  have  had  no 
ssions  with  President  Sadat  on 
articular  visit  to  Egypt  while  I'm 
is  trip.  We  will  try  to  keep  our 
ule  flexible.  If  it's  mutually  con- 
it  and  desirable,  we  would  cer- 
consider  it.  But  we  have  no  plans 
i  time  to  stop  in  Egypt  next  Wed- 
y  or  any  other  time  on  this  trip, 
ught  say  that  our  own  relations 
he  Arab  nations,  including,  cer- 
-  Egypt,  are  very  good  and  har- 
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monious.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
our  own  position  relating  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  talks.  And  we  communicate 
almost  daily  with  the  Egyptian  and  Is- 
raeli leaders.  And  as  you  know,  I  will 
be  meeting  King  Hussein  [of  Jordan]  in 
Tehran  on  our  next  stop  on  this  trip. 

Q.  You  said  you  often  don't  intend 
and  don't  desire  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  a  Middle  East  settlement. 
A. Yes.  This  is  true. 
Q.  And  yet  President  Sadat  seems 
to  think  that  you  have  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  him  and  that  you 
are,  in  fact,  dictating  terms  when 
you  are  backing  an  Israeli  military 
presence  on  the  West  Bank  at  Gaza 
after  there  would  be  a  settlement. 

A.  We  don't  back  any  Israeli  mili- 
tary settlement  in  the  Gaza  Strip  or  on 
the  West  Bank.  We  favor,  as  you 
know,  a  Palestinian  homeland  or  entity 
there.  Our  own  preference  is  that  this 
entity  be  tied  in  to  Jordan  and  not  be  a 
separate  and  independent  nation.  That 
is  merely  an  expression  of  preference 
which  we  have  relayed  on  numerous 
occasions  to  the  Arab  leaders,  includ- 
ing President  Sadat  when  he  was  with 
me  in  Washington.  I've  expressed  the 
same  opinion  to  the  Israelis,  to  King 
Hussein,  and  to  President  Asad  [of 
Syria],  and  also  to  the  Saudi  Arabians. 
We  have  no  intention  of  attempting 
to  impose  a  settlement.  Any  agreement 
which  can  be  reached  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  us.  We  are  in  a  posture  of 
expressing  opinions,  trying  to  promote 
intimate  and  direct  negotiations  and 


communications,  expediting  the  proc- 
ess when  it  seems  to  be  slow,  and  add- 
ing our  good  offices  whenever  re- 
quested. But  we  have  no  intention  or 
desire  to  impose  a  settlement. 

Q  [in  Polish].  Let  me  welcome  you 
not  only  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  as  an  eminent 
American  Baptist.  I  am  a  Baptist 
myself.  I  am  preoccupied  with  edit- 
ing a  Baptist  magazine  in  Poland, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  glad- 
ness that  you  have  been  elected  to  the 
post  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  man,  as  a  believer  who  is 
not  ashamed  of  it  and  of  his  evangeli- 
cal convictions.  This  prompts  me  to 
wish  you  and  your  family  the  best  of 
the  very  best  in  1978  and  also  in  your 
activity  in  strengthening  peace  the 
world  over. 

And  now  over  to  our  question.  We 
all  know  that  you  are  a  practicing 
Christian,  as  every  Baptist  should 
be — as  every  good  Baptist  should  be. 
And  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  your 
religious  convictions  help  you  in 
executing  the  job  of  a  President  of 
such  a  big  country.  Can  you  quote  an 
example  in  how  the  evangelical  prin- 
ciples helped  you  in  solving  any  com- 
plicated problem? 

And  the  second  question,  we  the 
Polish  Baptists  live  in  an  extra- 
Catholic  country,  and  on  occasions 
we  are  discriminated  against.  As  a 
believer,  as  a  Baptist,  can  you  influ- 
ence the  change  of  a  situation? 

A.  As  you  know,  the  United  States 
believes  in  religious  freedom.  And  I'm 
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very  grateful  for  the  degree  of  religious 
freedom  that  also  exists  in  Poland. 

Dr.  Brzezinski,  my  national  security 
adviser,  and  my  wife,  Rosalynn,  had  a 
visit  with  Cardinal  Wyszynski  this 
morning  and  did  this  as  an  expression 
of  our  appreciation  for  the  degree  of 
freedom  to  worship  in  this  country. 

This  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  as  a 
Baptist  and  as  an  American  leader.  We 
believe  in  separation  of  church  and 
state,  that  there  should  be  no  unwar- 
ranted influence  on  the  church  or  reli- 
gion by  the  state,  and  vice  versa.  My 
own  religious  convictions  are  deep  and 
personal.  I  seek  divine  guidance  when  I 
make  a  difficult  decision  as  President 
and  also  am  supported,  of  course,  by  a 
common  purpose  which  binds  Chris- 
tians together  in  a  belief  in  the  human 
dignity  of  mankind  and  in  the  search 
for  worldwide  peace — recognizing,  of 
course,  that  those  who  don't  share  my 
faith  quite  often  have  the  same  desires 
and  hopes. 

My  own  constant  hope  is  that  all  na- 
tions would  give  maximum  freedom  of 
religion  and  freedom  of  expression  to 
their  people,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety  to  bring 
that  hope  into  realization. 

Q.  During  those  Presidential  de- 
bates, in  a  celebrated  exchange, 
President  Ford  claimed  that  Eastern 
Europe  was  not  under  Soviet  domi- 
nation. And  you  replied,  "Tell  it  to 
the  Poles."  Well,  now  that  you're 
here,  is  it  your  view  that  this  domi- 
nation will  continue  almost  into  per- 


petuity, or  do  you  see  a  day  when  Po- 
land may  be  actually  free?  And  if  so, 
how  would  that  come  about? 

A.  This  is  obviously  a  decision  for 
the  Polish  leaders  and  the  Polish  people 
to  make.  Our  nation  is  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  all  countries  would 
be  autonomous,  they  would  all  be  in- 
dependent, and  they  would  all  be  free 
of  unwanted  interference  and  entan- 
glements with  other  nations. 

The  Polish  people  have  been  bound 
very  closely  to  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  Second  World  War,  and  they  be- 
long to  a  Warsaw  Pact  military  al- 
liance, which  is,  of  course,  different 
from  the  NATO  relationship  to  which 
we  belong. 

My  own  assessment  within  the  Euro- 
pean theater— Eastern  European 
theater — is  that  here,  compared  to 
some  other  nations,  there  is  a  great  re- 
ligious freedom  and  otherwise,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  hope  that  we  all  share 
and  cherish.  I  think  this  has  been  the 
origin  of  the  Polish  nation  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  it's  a  deep 
commitment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Polish  people,  a  desire  and  a  commit- 
ment not  to  be  dominated. 

Q.  You  don't  deny  that  they  are 
dominated  here? 

A.  I  think  I've  commented  all  I  wish 
on  that  subject. 

Q  [in  Polish].  What  is  the  potential 
for  realization  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  as  an  integral  entity,  especially 
in  the  view  of  the  Belgrade  meeting? 
And  what  is  your  opinion  about 


JOINT  U.S.-POLAND 
COMMUNIQUE,  DEC.  31 5 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mrs.  Carter  paid  an  official 
visit  to  Poland  December  29-31,  1977,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic.  The  President  was 
accompanied  by  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  and  by  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. 

The  President  laid  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  and  placed  flowers  at 
the  Nike  Monument  to  the  Heroes  of  Warsaw 
and  at  the  Monument  to  the  Heroes  of  the 
Ghetto.  He  also  saw  some  districts  of  War- 
saw, acquainting  himself  with  its  recon- 
struction and  development. 

During  the  visit,  the  President  held  talks 
with  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party, 
Edward  Gierek. 

In  the  plenary  talks,  which  were  chaired  by 
the  President  and  the  First  Secretary,  there 
took  part:  From  the  American  side:  Secretary 


of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Assistant  to  the 
President  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  and  other  of- 
ficials. From  the  Polish  side:  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  State,  Henryk  Jablonski, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  Piotr 
Jaroszewicz,  and  other  officials. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance  also 
held  talks  with  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Emil  Wojtaszek. 

The  President  and  the  First  Secretary  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  with  the  conversa- 
tions they  had  held  as  well  as  their  conviction 
that  continued  visits  at  the  highest  levels,  as 
well  as  visits  by  other  leading  personalities 
of  both  countries,  serve  the  interests  of  both 
countries  and  the  development  of  detente  and 
international  cooperation. 

President  Carter  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  First  Secretary  and  to  Mrs.  Gierek  for  the 
splendid  hospitality  accorded  in  Poland  to 
him,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  the  entire  delegation. 

President  Carter  invited  First  Secretary 
Gierek  to  visit  the  United  States.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted  with  pleasure.  The  dates 
for  this  visit  will  be  agreed  upon  through  dip- 
lomatic channels. 
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[West  German]  Chancelh 
Schmidt's  proposal  to  repeat  in  o(, 
or  another  form  the  meeting  on  tl 
top  level? 

A.  I  think  the  Helsinki  agreemer 
which  calls  for  cooperation  and  sec 
rity  in  Europe  and  which  has,  as  a  a 
called  third  basket  component,  an  ins 
tence  upon  maximum  enhancement  a 
preservation  of  human  rights,  is 
agreement  that  is  important  to  the  Pol 
and  also  to  our  country  and  other  si 
natories  of  that  treaty. 

We  believe  that  the  Belgrade  confi 
ence  has  been  productive.  This  isi 
question  that  must  be  approached  on 
multinational  basis.  The  treaty  ten 
provide  for  open  and  frank  criticism1 
other  signatories  when  standards  ;: 
not  met.  There  has  been  a  free  d 
change  of  opinion  between  ourseb' 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and,  indeed,  I 
the  nations  involved. 

We  hope  that  this  session  will  cO: 
to  a  rapid  and  successful  conclusi 
and  that  there  will  be  repeated  schj 
uled  meetings  based  upon  the  Belgr 
conference  that  would  be  held  in  the; 
ture  so  that  all  nations  who  participa: 
in  the  Helsinki  agreement  and  all  thl 
who  didn't  become  signatories  wo; 
have  a  constant  reminder  before  th: 
of  the  importance  of  cooperati! 
mutual  security,  the  sharing  of  ini 
mation,  the  recombination  of  famil'. 
free  emigration,  and  the  preservation 
basic  human  rights. 

So,  I  hope  that  this  will  be  a  conti 
ing  process  scheduled  repeatedly 
that  this  issue  of  human  rights  i 
never  be  forgotten. 

Q.  Then  how  satisfied  are  you  V 
your  concept  of  the  preservation 
human  rights  is  currently  being  h 
ored  here  in  Poland? 

A.  I  think  that  our  concept  of  hur 
rights  is  preserved  in  Poland,  as  1 
said,  much  better  than  some  ot: 
European  nations  with  which 
familiar.  There  is  a  substantial  de;: 
of  freedom  of  the  press  exhibited) 
this  conference  this  afternoon;  a  i 
stantial  degree  of  freedom  of  rehg 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  appr 
mately  90%  of  the  Polish  peel 
profess  faith  in  Christ;  and  an  open 
lationship  between  Poland  and 
country  and  Poland  and  Western  E  i 
pean  countries  in  trade,  technolC 
cultural  exchange,  student  exchai' 
tourism. 

So,  I  don't  think  there's  any  a 
that  the  will  of  the  Polish  people 
complete  preservation  and  enha 
ment  of  human  rights  is  the  same  ii 
own. 

Q.  What  steps,  then,  do  you' 
lieve  should  be  taken  here  in  Pd 
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:ome  closer  to  reaching  your 
:ept? 

.  I  think  Poland  shares  with  us  a 
mitment,  which  is  sometimes  em- 
assing  for  us  and  them,  to  have  our 
faults  publicized  evocatively  at 
erences  like  the  one  in  Belgrade, 
re  there's  a  free  and  open  discus- 
and  criticism  and  a  singular  point- 
out  of  violations  of  high  standards 
uman  rights  preservation.  We  have 
i  criticized  at  Belgrade,  sometimes 
imately;  sometimes,  I  think,  mis- 
tily. The  same  applies  to  nations  in 
:ern  Europe  and  to  the  Soviet 
in. 

id  I  think  this  is  the  best  thing  that 
:an  do  at  this  point,  is  to  continue 
isist  upon  a  rigid  enforcement  and 
pretation  of  the  human  rights  sec- 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement. 
[in  Polish].  The  United  States  is 
ig  an  energy  crisis  which  is  also 
nter national  problem.  How  can 
see  the  possibilities  of  solving 
crisis,  like  a  multilateral  confer- 
i,  a  European  conference  or 
eral  agreements,  and  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  cooperation  be- 
n  the  United  States  and  Poland 
is  respect  is  possible? 
One  of  the  worst  domestic  prob- 
that  we  have  is  the  overconsump- 
and  waste  of  energy.  I  have  no 
t  that  every  country  I  visit  on  this 
will  be  pressing  us  on  the  question 
hat  will  the  United  States  do  to 
energy  and  not  to  import  too  much 
ry  scarce  oil,  in  particular,  which 
ailable  on  the  world  markets.  We 
iddressing  this  as  a  top  priority 
ig  domestic  issues, 
land  is,   as  you  know,   self- 
:ient  in  both  hard  coal  and  also 
n  coal,  which  is  increasing  in  pro- 
on  in  Poland  itself.  We  call  it  lig- 
in  our  own  country.  One  of  the 
s  that  we  can  do  is  on  a  worldwide 
to  try  to  hold  down  unnecessary 
nd  for  oil  and  natural  gas,  there- 
providing  stable  prices, 
other  is  to  consume  those  energy 
es  which  we  have  most  available 
r  country  and  in  yours,  coal;  shift 
ermanent  sources  of  energy, 
arily  those  derived  from  solar 
:r;  and  share  research  and  de- 
>ment  information  and  commit- 
s,  a  subject  which  I  was  discus- 
early  today  with  First  Secretary 
k. 

w  to  burn  lignite  coal  so  that  it 
lave  minimum  effect  on  the  envi- 
ent  and  also  have  maximum  heat 
ation  is  a  question  of  importance 
u  and  to  us.  We  are  now  shifting 
i  production  and  consumption  of 
e  coal  in  our  own  country,  for  in- 
e,  and  so  are  you.  So,  I  think 


sharing,  on  an  international  basis,  of 
data  and  technological  advantages  and 
progress  in  the  energy  field  and  con- 
servation of  scarce  energy  sources  for 
all  nations  would  be  the  two  basic 
things  which  we  could  do  jointly. 

Q  [in  Polish].  What  is  involved  in 
the  entity  of  Polish-American  coop- 
eration, so  far,  and  what  is  your 
opinion  as  far  as  this  cooperation  be- 
tween Poland  and  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  and  how  in  the  light  of 
today's  talks  can  you  see  the  pros- 
pects for  the  development  of  such 
cooperation  as  well  as  what  the 
United  States  wants  to  do  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  development? 

A.  We  already  have  a  good  relation- 
ship with  Poland  in  cultural  exchange, 
in  technological  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion, and  in  a  rapidly  growing  level  of 
trade.  About  4  years  ago  we  had  a  total 
trade  with  Poland  of  only  about  $500 
million.  In  1978  the  level  of  trade  will 
probably  exceed  $1  billion. 

I  have  just  informed  First  Secretary 
Gierek  that  in  addition  to  the  $300  mil- 
lion in  commodity  credit  grain  sales 
that  has  been  authorized  by  our  own 
country,  that  we  will  increase  that  by 
$200  million  more  worth  of  food  and 
feed  grains. 

Poland  has  had  a  devastating  and  un- 
precedented 4  years  of  crop  failure  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather  conditions;  3 
years  of  drought,  the  last  year,  of  ex- 
cessive floods.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  had  very  good  and  bountiful  har- 
vests. And  we  want  to  share  our  grain 
with  Poland  on  legal  credit  terms  which 
have  already  been  established  by  our 
government. 

I  think  another  thing  that  Poland  can 
help  with  is  to  improve  even  further  the 
better  relationships  that  we  are  working 
out  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland  is  a 
nation  that  has  good  communications 
and  cooperation  with  the  nations  in 
Western  Europe — with  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  France  and  others — and 
also  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations.  And  I  think  this  ease  of 
communication  and  this  natural  and 
historical  friendship  is  a  basis  on  which 
Poland  can  provide  additional  coopera- 
tion and  communication  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  don't  say  this  to  insinuate  that  we 
have  a  lack  of  communication  now. 
But  Poland's  good  offices  can  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us. 

Q.  In  your  discussions  earlier 
today  with  First  Secretary  Gierek 
and  other  Polish  leaders,  did  they  in 
your  mind  express  any  viewpoints  on 
international  questions  that  diverged 
in  tone  or  substance  from  the  view- 
points generally  expressed  by  the 
Soviet  Union? 


A.  We  discussed  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  I  didn't  detect  any  significant 
differences  of  opinion  between  our- 
selves and  the  Polish  leaders,  and  we 
did  not  go  into  detail  on  matters  that 
now  are  not  resolved  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets. 

For  instance,  the  details  of  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  were  not  discussed  by  me  and 
Mr.  Gierek.  So,  I  would  say  that  we 
found  no  disharmonies  of  any  signifi- 
cance between  ourselves  and  the  Poles, 
or  between  the  Poles  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Gierek  did  express  a  concern 
that  there  might  be  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  East,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  Arab  countries.  This  is  an  opin- 
ion also  held  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It's 
an  opinion  also  held  by  us  and  by  Israel 
and  Egypt. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gierek  that  had 
the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  wanted  to 
seek  a  solution  only  for  the  Sinai  re- 
gion and  the  Egyptian-Israeli  relation- 
ship, they  could  probably  already  have 
consummated  such  an  agreement.  But 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  do  not  want  such  an  agreement.  I 
pointed  out  this  to  Mr.  Gierek,  and  he 
was  relieved  to  hear  this. 

He  also  was  quite  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  progress  on  the  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions,  which  have 
been  stalemated  in  Vienna  for  years. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  not  exactly  the  case,  because 
we  consult  very  closely  with  our 
NATO  allies  before  any  common  opin- 
ion or  proposition  is  put  forward.  I 
hope  to  relieve  this  stalemate  shortly. 
And  we  are  consulting  closely  with  the 
Germans  and  others  in  the  Western 
European  theater  and  also  with  the 
Soviets  on  this  matter. 

He  was  very  pleased  that  we  want  to 
reduce  international  sales  of  convention- 
al weapons.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  have  just  begun  to  talk  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  Poland  is 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
particular  subject.  But  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  amenable  to  that  same 
suggestion. 

So,  the  answer  is,  I  don't  know  of 
any  disagreements  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Soviets  that  came  out  this 
morning,  nor  do  I  know  any  significant 
disagreements  that  came  out  between 
ourselves  and  the  Poles. 

Q  [in  Polish].  The  Soviet  leader, 
Leonid  Brezhnev  has  put  forward  a 
suggestion  recently  that  the  Eastern 
and  Western  countries  renounce  the 
neutron  bomb  together.  Would  you 
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be  ready  to  accept  such  a  proposal? 

A.  One  of  the  disturbing  failures  up 
until  this  point  in  nuclear  weaponry  has 
been  a  complete  absence  of  discussions 
concerning  tactical  or  theater  nuclear 
weapons.  The  only  discussions  that 
have  ever  been  held  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets  related  only  to  strategic 
weapons,  those  that  can  be  fired  from 
one  continent  to  another  or  from  the 
sea  into  a  continent. 

I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
SALT  II  talks  we  might  agree  with  the 
Soviets  to  start  addressing  the  question 
of  the  so-called  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  of  which  the  enhanced  radia- 
tion or  neutron  bomb  would  be  one. 

This  weapon  is  much  less  destabiliz- 
ing in  its  effect,  if  it  should  be  de- 
ployed, than,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
advanced  new  Soviet  weapons  like  the 
SS-20  missile,  which  is  much  more  de- 
structive than  any  weapon  held  by  the 
NATO  allies  and  has  a  much  greater 

range.  . 

So,  my  hope  is  that  in  general  we 
can  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  de- 
struction in  the  European  area.  There 
are  now  several  thousand  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  already  deployed  on 
both  sides  in  the  European  theater.  And 
the  whole  matter  must  be  addressed  in 
its  entirety  rather  than  one  weapon  at 
the  time. 

We  would  not  deploy  the  neutron 
bomb  or  neutron  shells  unless  it  was  an 
agreement  by  our  NATO  allies.  That's 
where  the  decision  will  be  made.  But 
there  are  other  new  weapons,  including 
the  SS-20,  much  more  threatening  to  the 
balance  that  presently  exists. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  have  agreed 
to  expand  the  agricultural  credits  to 
Poland.  In  talking  with  us  the  other 
day,  your  advisers  have  linked  that 
with   a   human   rights  concern, 
namely,  that  the  reunification  of 
families  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  blocs  be  improved  in  Po- 
land. Have  the  Poles  agreed  to  do 
that?  Have  they  given  you  any  satis- 
faction that  this,  too,  would  be  done? 
A.  One  of  the  first  subjects  which  I 
discussed  with  First  Secretary  Gierek 
in  our  private  talks  today  was  the 
reunification  of  families  between  Po- 
land and  the  United  States.  In  the  last  4 
years  there  have  been  about   15,000 
Poles  who  have  been  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  our  country.  We  still  have 
about  250  families— we  call  them  nu- 
clear families,  that  is,  a  father,  mother, 
and  children — who  desire  to  be  unified, 
and   permission  has   not  yet  been 
obtained. 

First  Secretary  Gierek  said  that  he 
would  give  his  own  personal  attention 
to  alleviating  this  problem.  And  he  di- 
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rected  his  Foreign  Minister  and  I  di- 
rected our  Secretary  of  State  to  proceed 
with  this  discussion  during  this  after- 
noon. Their  assurance  was  that  our 
concern  would  be  alleviated. 

ARRIVAL,  TEHRAN, 
DEC.  31 6 

His  Imperial  Majesty 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
Shahbanou  and  myself  and  the  Iranian 
people,  I  welcome  you,  Mrs.  Carter, 
and  your  delegation  on  Iranian  soil. 

We  cherish  your  arrival  as  the  head 
of  state  of  a  country  with  which  Iran 
always  had  unshakable  bonds  and  the 
best  of  relations  and  at  the  same  time 
as  an  exalted  friend  and  a  most  es- 
teemed guest. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  take 
back  with  you  happy  memories  of  your 
short  visit  to  our  country,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  sincerely  hope  that  all  the 
stages  of  your  present  trip  will  be 
marked  by  the  best  of  successes. 

For  the  Shahbanou  and  I,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  your  host  only  a  few 
weeks  after  our  trip  to  your  country. 
Your  distinguished  personality,  sincer- 
ity, good  will,  moral  virtues,  your  hos- 
pitality, and  also  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Carter  have  remained  close  to  our 
hearts. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Iran, 
welcome  to  our  country. 

President  Carter 

My  own  nation  has  been  blessed  this 
year  by  an  official  visit  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Shah,  and  by  the 
Shahbanou,  Empress  Farah.  This  was  a 


fine  gesture  of  friendship.  And  we  a!? 

benefited  from  extensive  discussic 

between  the  Shah  and  myself  of  imp 

tant  issues  for  Iran  and  for  the  Uniil 

States.  I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  : 

able  to  come  to  Iran  at  the  end  of  t 

year,  my  first  year  in  office,  and,  I U 

lieve,  your  37th  year  as  a  leader  oft 

great  nation  and  to  begin  another  i.' 

year  with  our  close  friends  and  alliej 

In  these  times  of  endings  and  beg; 

nings,  I  look  forward  to  consult: 

with  the  Shah  about  two  of  the  iss 

that  have  most  dominated  our  thoug 

in  the  year  just  past  and  will  reqi 

our  best  actions  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  is  finding  solutions  to  the  e 

nomic  problems  of  the  world's  rich  ; 

the  world's  poor.  None  of  these  pr 

lems  is  more  important  than  that 

energy.  Neither  producer  nor  consul 

nations  can  survive  and  prosper  if 

recklessly  exhaust  the  world's  lim> 

supplies  of  oil,  and  neither  group  of 

tions  can  solve  the  problem  without 

cooperation  of  the  other.  It  is  beca 

my  nation  takes  this  problem  senoi 

that  we  are  determined  soon  to  ha\ 

comprehensive  energy  plan  design© 

eliminate  waste  and  to  develop  all 

nate  sources  of  energy  supplies.  We 

cooperating  closely  with  Iran,  and 

because  I  respect  the  leadership  oV 

Shah  in  this  area  that  I  have  com" 

him  for  consultation  and  for  advice 

The  other  great  issue  is  brinjj 

peace  to  the  troubled  areas  of  the  w1 

and  turning  back  the  rising  tide  ol 

maments  and  dissension.  The  Shah 

I  share  the  hope  that  peace  will  c 

soon  to  the  Middle  East  and  that  as" 

military  alliance  remains  unshaks' 

we  may  help  to  reduce  the  level  ot ' 

sion  and  armaments  throughout 

world. 
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he  interests  of  our  nations  are  built 
he  interests  of  individuals.  And  in 
>f  our  discussions,  both  public  and 
ate,  we  emphasize  guaranteeing  our 
:ens  the  fullest  economic  and  politi- 
tiuman  rights. 

come  with  warm,  personal  feelings 
the  leaders  of  Iran,  and  I  bring  best 
i  Year  greetings  from  the  United 
es  for  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 

tiank  you  very  much,  Your  Majesty, 
his  warm  and  hospitable  welcome. 


rtARKS  TO  INDIAN 
tLIAMENT,  NEW  DELHI, 

I.  V 

stand  before  you  in  this  house,  the 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
.latures,  with  feelings  of  profound 
idship  and  respect, 
bring  with  me  the  warm  greetings 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
nd  largest  democracy  on  Earth,  the 
ed  States  of  America,  to  the  people 
ie  largest  democracy,  the  Republic 
idia. 

)t  long  ago,  both  of  our  people's 
srnments  passed  through  grave 
s.  In  different  ways,  the  values  for 
h  so  many  have  lived  and  died 
threatened.  In  different  ways,  and 
pposite  sides  of  the  world,  these 
;s  have  now  been  triumphant. 
is  sometimes  argued  that  the  mod- 
industrial  state — with  its  mate- 
m,  its  centralized  bureaucracies, 
the  technological  instruments  of 
rol  available  to  those  who  hold 
:r — must  inevitably  lose  sight  of 
emocratic  ideal. 

e  opposite  argument  is  made  even 
frequently.  There  are  those  who 
hat  democracy  is  a  kind  of  rich 
s  plaything  and  that  the  poor  are 
)reoccupied  with  survival  to  care 
t  the  luxury  of  freedom  and  the 
to  choose  their  own  government, 
is  argument  is  repeated  all  over 
/odd — mostly,  I  have  noticed,  by 
•ns  whose  own  bellies  are  full  and 
speak  from  positions  of  privilege 
>ower  in  their  own  societies, 
eir  argument  reminds  me  of  a 
nent  made  by  a  great  President  of 
Jnited  States,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
lid,  "Whenever  I  hear  anyone  ar- 
',  for  slavery,  I  feel  a  strong  im- 
■  to  see  it  tried  on  him  person- 

e  evidence,  both  in  India  and  in 
nca,  is  plain.  It  is  that  there  is 
than  one  form  of  hunger,  and 
er  the  rich  nor  the  poor  will  feel 
led  without  being  fed  in  body  and 
irit. 

democracy  important?  Is  human 


freedom  valued  by  all  people? 

India  has  given  her  affirmative  ac- 
tion and  answer  in  a  thunderous  voice, 
a  voice  heard  around  the  world.  Some- 
thing momentous  happened  here  last 
March — not  because  any  party  in  par- 
ticular won  or  lost,  but  rather,  I  think, 
because  the  largest  electorate  on  Earth 
freely  and  wisely  chose  its  leaders  at 
the  polls.  In  this  sense,  democracy  it- 
self was  the  victor  in  your  country. 

Together,  we  understand  that  in  the 
field  of  politics,  freedom  is  the  engine 
of  progress.  India  and  America  share 
practical  experience  with  democracy. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  of 
having  achieved  political  union  among 
a  people  whose  ancestors  come  from  all 
over  the  world.  Our  system  strives  to 
respect  the  rights  of  a  great  variety  of 
minorities,  including,  by  the  way,  a 
growing  and  productive  group  of 
families  from  your  own  country,  India. 
But  the  challenge  of  political  union 
is  even  greater  here  in  your  own  coun- 
try. In  the  diversity  of  languages,  reli- 
gions, political  opinions,  and  racial  and 
cultural  groups,  India  is  comparable  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  which  has  a 
total  population  about  the  same  size  as 
your  own.  Yet  India  has  forged  her  vast 
mosaic  of  humanity  into  a  single  great 
nation  that  has  weathered  many  chal- 
lenges to  survival  both  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  democracy.  This  is  surely  one  of 
the  greatest  political  achievements  of 
this  century  or  any  other  century. 

India  and  the  United  States  are  at  one 
in  recognizing  the  right  of  free 
speech — which  Mahatma  Gandhi  called 
"the  foundation-stone  of  Swaraj"  or 
self-government — and  the  rights  of  aca- 
demic freedom,  trade  union  organiza- 
tion, freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  religion. 

All  these  rights  are  recognized  in  in- 
ternational covenants.  There  are  few 
governments  which  do  not  at  least  pay 
lipservice  to  them.  And  yet,  to  quote 
Gandhi  once  more,  "No  principle 
exists  in  the  abstract.  Without  its  con- 
crete application  it  has  no  meaning." 

In  India,  as  in  the  United  States, 
these  rights  do  have  concrete  applica- 
tion, and  they  have  real  meaning,  too. 
It  is  to  preserve  these  rights  that  both 
our  nations  have  chosen  similar  politi- 
cal paths  to  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources and  to  the  betterment  of  the  life 
of  our  people. 

There  are  differences  between  us  in 
the  degree  to  which  economic  growth  is 
pursued  through  public  enterprise  on 
one  hand  and  private  enterprise  on  the 
other  hand.  But  more  important  than 
these  differences  is  our  shared  belief 
that  the  political  structure  in  which  de- 
velopment takes  place  should  be  demo- 
cratic and  should  respect  the  human 


rights  of  each  and  every  citizen  in  our 
countries. 

Our  two  nations  also  agree  that 
human  needs  are  inseparable  from 
human  rights;  that  while  civil  and  polit- 
ical liberties  are  good  in  themselves, 
they  are  much  more  useful  and  much 
more  meaningful  in  the  lives  of  people 
to  whom  physical  survival  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  daily  anxiety. 

To  have  sufficient  food  to  live  and  to 
work;  to  be  adequately  sheltered  and 
clothed;  to  live  in  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  to  be  healed  when  sick;  to 
learn  and  to  be  taught — these  rights, 
too,  must  be  the  concerns  of  our  gov- 
ernments. To  meet  these  ends,  orderly 
economic  growth  is  crucial.  And  if  the 
benefits  of  growth  are  to  reach  those 
whose  need  is  greatest,  social  justice  is 
critical  as  well. 

India  is  succeeding  in  this  historic 
task.  Your  economic  challenges  are  no 
secret,  and  their  seriousness  is  well  un- 
derstood in  the  West. 

But  what  is  far  less  well  understood 
is  the  degree  to  which  Indian  social  and 
economic  policy  has  been  such  a  suc- 
cess. In  the  single  generation  since 
your  independence  was  gained,  ex- 
traordinary progress  has  been  made. 

Economic  Progress 

India  is  now  a  major  industrial 
power.  Your  economy  ranks  among  the 
10  largest  in  the  whole  world.  You  are 
virtually  self-assured  and  self-sufficient 
in  consumer  goods  and  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  other  products,  such  as  iron  and 
steel. 

There  have  been  notable  increases  in 
production  in  nearly  every  important 
sector  of  your  economy — increases 
which  reflect  an  economy  of  great 
technological  sophistication.  This  kind 
of  growth  is  doubly  important  to  try  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  and  to  promote 
both  bilateral  trade  and  mutual  respon- 
sibility for  the  whole  world's  trading 
system. 

But  most  important  are  the  advances 
in  human  welfare  that  have  touched  the 
lives  of  ordinary  Indians.  Life  expec- 
tancy has  increased  by  20  years  since 
your  independence.  The  threat  of  major 
epidemics  has  receded.  The  literacy 
rate  in  your  country  has  doubled. 
While  only  a  third  of  Indian  children 
went  to  school  in  the  years  just  after 
independence,  nearly  90%  of  primary- 
age  Indian  children  now  receive  school- 
ing. Nine  times  as  many  students  go  to 
universities  as  they  did  before. 

I  mention  these  gains  that  we  tend  to 
overlook  in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
problems  that  quite  properly  face  and 
engage  our  attention. 

India's  difficulties,  which  we  often 
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experience  ourselves  and  which  are 
typical  of  the  problems  faced  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  remind  us  of  the  tasks 
which  lie  ahead. 

But  India's  successes  are  just  as  im- 
portant, because  they  decisively  refute 
the  theory  that  in  order  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  a  develop- 
ing country  must  accept  an  authorita- 
rian or  a  totalitarian  government  with 
all  the  damage  to  the  health  of  the 
human  spirit  which  comes  with  it. 

We  are  eager  to  join  with  you  in 
maintaining  and  improving  our  valu- 
able and  mature  partnership  of  political 
and  economic  cooperation. 

It's  a  sobering  fact,  for  instance,  that 
in  a  nation  of  so  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  only  a  few  American 
business  leaders  are  now  involved,  on  a 
daily  basis,  in  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial life  of  your  country. 

We  need  to  identify  more  areas 
where  we  can  work  together  for  mutual 
benefit  and,  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  world. 

In  the  area  of  development,  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  creative  di- 
rection that  the  Government  of  India 
has  taken  in  the  new  economic  state- 
ment. You  have  committed  your  nation 
unequivocally  to  rural  improvement 
and  the  creation  of  rural  employment. 
This  policy  now  faces  a  test  of  im- 


plementation and,  especially,  the  test 
of  bringing  its  benefits  to  the  very 
poorest  areas  of  your  rural  population. 
The  seriousness  and  the  determination, 
however,  of  your  commitment  is  a 
cause  for  optimism. 

We  want  to  learn  from  you  and  to 
work  with  you  however  we  can. 

Agricultural  Productivity 

In  agriculture,  there  are  also  exciting 
new  areas  of  technology  on  which  we 
can  work  together.  After  a  decade  of 
importing  grain,  India  now  stands  with 
a  surplus  of  nearly  20  million  tons. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  growing  produc- 
tivity of  your  agriculture  and  the  com- 
petence, also,  of  your  administrative 
services. 

We  applaud  the  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram that  you've  begun,  and  we  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  our  resources  and  our  experience  in 
dealing  with  storage  problems  that 
surpluses  bring  with  them. 

Our  countries  must  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  bring  into  exist- 
ence the  international  food  reserve  that 
would  mitigate  the  fear  of  famine  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  recognize  that  today's  surpluses 
are  likely  to  be  a  temporary  phenome- 
non. The  best  estimates  indicate  that 
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unless  new  productive  capacity  is  J 
veloped,   the  whole  world,  with  \ 
rapidly  growing  population,  may 
facing  large  food  shortages  in  l: 
mid-1980's. 

The  greatest  opportunities  to 
crease  agricultural  productivity  e>< 
here  in  India  and  elsewhere  in  the  • 
veloping  world.  These  opportunits 
must  be  seized  not  just  so  that  Indii 
can  eat  better  but  so  that  India  can 
main  self-sufficient  and,  perhaps,  e'| 
continue  to  export  food  to  countii 
with  less  agricultural  potential  than  \ 
have. 

In  the  past,  America  and  India  hi 
scored  monumental  achievementsi 
working  together  in  the  agriculti. 
field.   But  there  is  still  a  vast, 
realized  potential  to  be  tapped. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  intensified 
ricultural  research  program  aimed  b 
at  improving  productivity  in  India 
at  developing  processes  that  could  t 
be  used  elsewhere.  This  program  cd 
be  based  on  the  agricultural  universi 
of  our  two  countries  but  would  also; 
tend  across  the  whole  frontier  of;: 
search.  And  beyond  research,  I  wc 
like  to  identify  joint  development  pi 
ects  where  research  can  be  tested 
put  to  work.  Perhaps  Prime  Mini: 
Desai  and  I  may  now  instruct  our  [< 
ernments  to  focus  on  these  matters : 
to  come  up  with  specific  propo'J 
within  the  next  few  months. 

One  of  the  most  promising  areas 
international  cooperation,  which  1 1 
already  discussed  with  your  Pn 
Minister,  is  in  the  regions  of  eas 
India  and  Bangladesh,  where  alte 
ting  periods  of  drought  and  flood 
cruelly  into  food  production.  Sev 
hundred  million  people  live  in 
area.  They  happen  to  be  citizens  oil 
dia,  Bangladesh,  and  Nepal. 

Great  progress  has  already  b: 
made  between  your  nations  in  resol 
questions  concerning  water.  And' 
are  prepared  to  give  our  support  v; 
the  regional  states  request  a  study 
will  define  how  the  international  d 
munity,  in  cooperation  with  the  nati 
of  South  Asia,  can  help  the  people 
this  area  use  water  from  the  rivers  i 
the  mountains  to  achieve  the  produ. 
ity  that  is  inherent  in  the  land  and 
people. 


Energy  Resources 

Sustained  economic  growth  reqi 
a  strong  base  in  energy  as  well  i 
agriculture.  Energy  is  a  serious  d 
lem  in  both  our  countries,  for  bo! 
us  import  oil  at  levels  that  can  thn 
our  economic  health  and  expos 
even  to  danger  if  supplies  are  ij 
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;d.  American  firms  are  already 
ing  with  Indians  in  developing  the 
roducing  area  off  the  shores  of 
,  near  Bombay. 

2  also  have  a  long  record  of  coop- 
>n  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
:r,  another  important  element  of 
t's  energy  plans.  Our  work  to- 
;r  will  continue  in  this  field,  as 
This  is  a  cold,  technological  sub- 
But  Prime  Minister  Desai  and  I 
warm  and  productive  discussions 
t  this  field.  We  have  notified  him 
shipments  of  nuclear  fuel  will  be 
for  the  Tarapur  reactor.  And  be- 
:  of  an  accident  that  did  occur  in 
heavy  water  production  plant,  we 
make  available  to  India,  also, 
lies  from  our  reserves  of  heavy 

ditionally,  we  stand  ready  to  work 

you  in  developing  renewable 
iy  resources,  especially  solar 
y.  There  is  no  shortage  of  sun- 
in  India.  And  the  lack  of  a  mas- 
existing  infrastructure  tied  to  fos- 
sl  use  will  make  the  application  of 

and  solar-related  energy  vastly 
•  here  than  it  will  be  in  my  own 
ry,  where  we  are  so  heavily  de- 
:nt  upon  other  sources  of  energy. 
:ver,  the  inherently  decentralized 
5  of  solar  energy  makes  it  ideal  as 
nplement  to  your  government's 

on  developing  self-reliant  vil- 
and  communities. 
:  silent  void  of  space  may  seem 
e  from  these  challenges.  But  the 
ite  electronics  of  a  space  satellite 
e  as  useful  to  earthbound  farmers 
lew  plow. 

:  Indian  and  American  Govern- 
i  will  tomorrow  exchange  diplo- 

notes  confirming  that  the  United 
s  will  program  its  LANDSAT 

resources  satellite  to  transmit 
lirectly  to  a  ground  receiving  sta- 
lat  India  will  own  and  operate. 
s  satellite  service  will  provide 

with  comprehensive  topographic 
ninerals  information  and  timely 
>n  the  ever-changing  condition  of 
er,  agricultural,  water,  and  other 
il  resources.  Under  the  terms  of 
'reement,  India  will  make  avail- 
o  neighboring  countries  any  in- 
tion  that  affects  them, 
o,  India  has  already  reserved 

on  board  the  American  space 
'  in  1981  to  initiate  a  domestic 
unications  satellite  system,  using, 
llite  designed  to  Indian  specifica- 

are  very  pleased  that  our  space 
ology,  together  with  India's 
J  space  communications  capabil- 
n\\  serve  the  cause  of  practical 
;ss  in  your  country. 


Shared  Interests  and  Obligations 

Our  scholarly  exchanges  have  al- 
ready enriched  the  lives  of  Americans 
who  participated  in  them.  And  I  hope 
the  same  has  been  true  of  Indian  partic- 
ipants. 

In  matters  of  culture  and  the 
arts,  we  know  how  much  we  have  to 
gain.  Not  only  India  but  also  the  rest  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
have  much  to  offer  us.  I  hope  to  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  for  our  own  citi- 
zens to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the 
strong  and  varied  culture  in  the  nations 
of  your  part  of  the  world. 

In  global  politics,  history  has  cast 
our  countries  in  different  roles.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  so-called 
superpowers;  India  is  the  largest  of  the 
nonaligned  countries.  But  each  of  us 
respects  the  other's  conception  of  its 
international  responsibilities,  and  the 
values  that  we  do  share  provide  a  basis 
for  cooperation  in  attacking  the  great 
global  problems  of  economic  justice, 


human  rights,  and  the  prevention  of 
war. 

This  pursuit  of  justice  and  peace  and 
the  building  of  a  new  economic  order 
must  be  undertaken  in  ways  that  pro- 
mote constructive  development  rather 
than  fruitless  confrontation.  Every 
country  will  suffer  if  the  North-South 
dialogue  is  permitted  to  founder. 

Because  India  is  both  a  developing 
country  and  also  an  industrial  power, 
you  are  in  a  unique  position  to  promote 
constructive  international  discussion 
about  trade,  energy,  investment,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  technology,  and 
other  questions.  I  welcome  your  play- 
ing this  worldwide  leadership  role. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  times  when 
we  will  disagree  on  specific  issues  and 
even  on  general  approaches  to  larger 
problems.  But  I  hope  and  believe  that 
our  shared  interests  and  our  common 
devotion  to  democratic  values  will  help 
us  to  move  toward  agreement  on  impor- 
tant global  and  bilateral  issues. 

But  neither  of  us  seeks  to  align  with 
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India  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
despite  differences  of  history  and  culture,  are 
one  in  the  recognition  that  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion of  power  and  of  public  policy  rests  in  the 
respect  for  the  dignity  and  well-being  of  the 
individual.  Regardless  of  race,  sex,  religion 
or  social  status,  every  human  being  is  enti- 
tled to  life  and  liberty,  to  freedom  from  want 
and,  without  threat  or  coercion,  to  freedom 
of  expression  and  worship. 

We  share  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  which  guarantees 
to  all  citizens  fundamental  freedoms  under 
law  and  the  right  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives and  determine  their  own  future. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  a  co- 
operative and  stable  world  order  depends  on 
the  right  of  each  people  to  determine  its  own 
form  of  government  and  each  nation  its  own 
political,  social  and  economic  policies. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  process  of  decol- 
onization has  democratized  the  international 
state-system,  giving  most  nations  for  the  first 
time  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  making 
decisions  relating  to  international  peace  and 
cooperation. 

The  disparities  in  economic  strength  that 
exist  among  nations  must  be  bridged  and  a 
more  equitable  international  economic  order 
fashioned  if  we  are  to  secure  international 
peace. 

We  recognize  that  broad  economic  de- 
velopment is  essential  for  a  modern  state,  but 
also  that  such  progress  is  hollow  if  its  bene- 
fits do  not  reach  all  the  people. 


The  present-day  world  commands  scien- 
tific and  technological  skills  to  enrich  the 
quality  of  life  and  give  greater  social  justice 
within  and  among  nations.  We  call  on  an 
inter-dependent  community  of  nations  to 
work  together  to  protect  and  nurture  the 
common  heritage  of  our  planet's  resources 
and  environment. 

We  declare  that  war  is  not  an  acceptable 
means  to  settle  political  disputes.  Our  coun- 
tries will  do  their  utmost  to  resolve  disputes 
with  others  amicably  and,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  to  help  in 
resolving  the  disputes  of  others. 

The  spectre  of  war  has  hung  over  the  world 
for  too  long.  Existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  reduced  and  eventually 
eliminated,  and  the  danger  of  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  arrested.  Further, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  progressively 
reduce  conventional  arms  and  to  redirect  the 
productive  forces  so  released  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  We  commit  ourselves  to 
work  towards  these  ends. 

Beyond  the  realms  of  politics  and  econom- 
ics, the  world  today  affords  opportunities  for 
freer  and  fuller  intellectual  and  scientific  ex- 
changes. Freedom  of  ideas  and  the  promotion 
of  cultural  and  artistic  interplay,  in  a  world 
where  the  mind  is  without  fear,  can  create  an 
environment  where  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing can  flourish. 

Beyond  the  traditional  ideas  of  state-craft, 
Indians  and  Americans  recognize  an  obliga- 
tion to  themselves  and  to  others  that  ends  can 
never  justify  evil  means.  Nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, are  morally  responsible  for  their 
actions. 
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the  other  except  in  the  pursuit  of  peace 
and  justice.  We  can  even  help  each 
other  to  alleviate  differences  which 
might  exist  between  ourselves  and 
other  nations. 

Our  two  countries  are  part  of  a 
democratic  world  that  includes  nations 
in  all  stages  of  development,  from 
Sweden  and  Japan  to  Sri  Lanka  and 
Costa  Rica. 

We  share  many  common  problems. 
But  we  also  share  an  obligation  to  ad- 
vance human  rights — not  by  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  not  by 
trying  to  deny  other  nations  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  political  and  social 
system,  but  by  speaking  the  truth  as  we 
see  it  and  by  providing  an  admirable 
example  of  what  democracy  can  mean 
and  what  it  can  accomplish. 

The  danger  of  war  threatens 
everyone,  and  the  United  States  is  try- 
ing to  help  reduce  that  danger — in  the 
SALT  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  talks  aimed  at  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  of  the  testing  of  all  nuclear 
explosives  anywhere  on  Earth,  and  in 
our  own  policy  of  restraint  on  conven- 
tional arms  transfers.  We  are  also 
working  hard  to  restrict  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  explosives. 

We  are  seeking  to  help  the  process  of 
peace  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
And  we  are  taking  steps  to  forestall, 
along  with  the  Soviets,  great  power 
rivalry  and  the  escalation  of  military 
presence  in  your  own  Indian  Ocean. 

India  is  pledged  to  peaceful  coopera- 
tion with  your  neighbors,  and  India  is 
an  important  part  of  almost  any  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force.  India  is  a  present 
and  frequent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  and  has  been  in  the  forefront 
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of  campaigns  against  colonialism  and 
against  apartheid. 

The  motto  of  my  country  is  "In  God 
We  Trust";  India's  is  Satyameva 
jayte — "Truth  Alone  Prevails."  I  be- 
lieve that  such  is  the  commonality  of 
our  fundamental  values  that  your  motto 
could  be  ours,  and  perhaps  our  motto 
could  also  be  yours. 

Our  nations  share  the  goals  of  peace 
in  the  world  and  human  development  in 
our  own  societies.  And  we  share,  as 
well,  the  conviction  that  the  means  that 
we  employ  to  reach  these  goals  must  be 
as  much  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity  and  so- 
cial justice  as  are  the  goals  themselves. 
This  affinity  of  belief  is  as  strong  a 
tie  as  there  can  be  between  any  two  na- 
tions on  Earth.  The  values  that  Ameri- 
cans and  Indians  share  have  deeply  af- 
fected my  own  life.  I  come  to  you,  as  a 
national  leader,  yes,  in  the  hope  that 
my  visit  will  mark  a  new  and  a  higher 
stage  in  the  steadily  improving  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  But  in 
a  more  personal  sense — a  sense  that  is 
very  close  to  my  own  heart — I  come 
also  as  a  pilgrim. 

This  morning  I  had  the  honor  of  lay- 
ing a  wreath  on  the  memorial  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  In  that  sacred  place, 
so  simple  and  so  serene,  I  recalled 
anew  the  ways  in  which  Gandhi's 
teachings  have  touched  the  lives  of  so 
many  millions  of  people  in  my  own 
country. 

When  I  was  growing  up  on  a  farm  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  heart  of  the 
southern  United  States,  an  invisible 
wall  of  racial  segregation  stood  be- 
tween me  and  my  black  classmates, 
schoolmates,  playmates,  when  we  were 
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old  enough  to  know  what  segregatii 
was.  But  it  seemed  then  as  if  that  w] 
between  us  would  exist  forever. 

But  it  did  not  stand  forever.  It  cm 
bled  and  fell.  And  though  the  rub; 
has  not  yet  been  completely  remov 
it  no  longer  separates  us  from  c; 
another,  blighting  the  lives  of  those; 
both  sides  of  it. 

Among  the  many  who  marched  ;; 
suffered  and  bore  witness  against 
evil  of  racial  prejudice,  the  great; 
was  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. J 
was  a  son  of  Georgia  and  a  spirit  i 
son  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

The  most  important  influence  in 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  King,  apart  fi 
his  own  religious  faith,  was  the  life 
work  of  Gandhi.  Martin  Luther  K 
took  Gandhi's  concepts  of  nonviole 
and  truth-force  and  put  them  to  wor! 
the  American  South. 

Like  Gandhi,  King  believed  t 
truth  and  love  are  the  strongest  foj 
in  the  universe.  Like  Gandhi,  he  ki 
that  ordinary  people,  armed  only  J 
courage  and  faith,  could  overcome 
justice  by  appealing  to  the  sparfc 
good  in  the  heart  even  of  the  evildc 
=  Like  Gandhi,  we  all  learned  th! 
system  of  oppression  damages  thos 
the  top  as  surely  as  it  does  those  at 
bottom.  And  for  Martin  Luther  K; 
like  Mahatma  Gandhi,  nonviolence; 
not  only  a  political  method,  it  w 
way  of  life  and  a  spiritual  path  to  u: 
with  the  ultimate. 

These  men  set  a  standard  of  cou 
and  idealism  that  few  of  us  can  rr 
but  from  which  all  of  us  can  draw 
spiration  and  sustenance. 

The  nonviolent  movement  for  n 
justice  in  the  United  States,  a  m 
ment  inspired  in  large  measure  b> 
teachings  and  examples  of  Gandhi 
other  Indian  leaders — some  of  w 
are  here  today — changed  and  enri 
my  own  life  and  the  lives  of  many 
lions  of  my  countrymen. 

I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me 
speaking  about  this  at  some  leng 
do  so  because  I  want  you  all  to  ui 
stand  that  when  I  speak  of  frienc 
between  the  United  States  and  Inc 
speak  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
head.  I  speak  from  a  deep,  first 
knowledge  of  what  the  relationshi] 
tween  our  two  countries  has  mea 
the  past  and  how  much  more,  eve 
can  mean  for  all  of  us  in  the  futur 
For  the  remainder  of  this  centur 
into  the  next,  the  democratic  coin 
of  the  world  will  increasingly  tu 
each  other  for  answers  to  our 
pressing  common  challenge:  hov 
political  and  spiritual  values  can' 
vide  the  basis  for  dealing  with  tb 
cial  and  economic  strains  to  whicH 
will  unquestionably  be  subjected. 
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he  experience  of  democracy  is  like 
experience  of  life  itself — always 
nging,  infinite  in  its  variety, 
letimes  turbulent,  and  all  the  more 
lable  for  having  been  tested  by 
srsity . 

It  share  that  experience  with  you, 
we  draw  strength  from  it.  What- 
•  the  differences  between  my  coun- 
md  yours,  we  are  moving  along  the 
i  of  democracy  toward  a  common 
I  of  human  development.  I  speak 
all  Americans  when  I  say  that  I  am 
)ly  grateful  that  you  and  I  travel 
road  together. 
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[.  King  Khalid 

r.  President,  I  welcome  Your  Ex- 
;ncy  in  our  country  as  a  great 
id,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
nd  a  just  and  lasting  solution  for 
>roblem  of  the  Middle  East.  I  wish 
r  Excellency  a  pleasant  stay  in  this 
idly  country  and  success  in  your 
and  commendable  endeavors. 

ident  Carter 

'salamu  elkum.  Peace  be  unto  you. 
primary  purpose  of  my  trip  and 
visit  is  peace. 

ie  first  meeting  between  the  lead- 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
:s  of  America  was  when  President 
klin  Roosevelt  came  to  the  Gulf  of 

to  meet  with  King  Abdul  Aziz. 

friendship  has  now  grown  to  en- 
?ass  the  millions  of  people  in  our 
nations.  We  work  together  now, 
we  plan  together  for  the  future, 
ties  which  bind  us  together  are 
ig  and  unbreakable, 
though  our  time  here  is  all  too 
f,  I  have  already  learned  much 

Crown  Prince  Fahd  [bin  Abdul 
,  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister], 
:e  Sa'ud  [bin  Faisal,  Saudi  Foreign 
ster],  and  other  leaders  from  Saudi 
'ia  who  have  recently  visited  me  in 
own  country.  Now  I  am  glad  to 

with  Your  Majesty  for  close  con- 
tion  on  matters  of  great  mutual 
est  to  our  people, 
i  Your  Majesty  has  already  said,  a 

important  subject  which  will  be 
issed  is  the  early  achievement  of  a 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 

recall  the  traditional  Arabic  wel- 
i,  Ahlan  wa  sahlan.  It  is  beautiful 
simple.  And  my  understanding  is 
it  means,  "You  are  among  your 
people,  and  your  steps  will  be  un- 
ered."  Seeing  the  generosity  of 
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With  President  Sadat 

this  welcome,  I  feel  that  I  am  among 
my  own  people  and  know  that  my  steps 
will  not  be  hindered,  because  I  walk 
the  same  path  as  Your  Majesty,  King 
Khalid,  toward  a  common  goal  of  even 
greater  friendship  among  our  people, 
between  our  two  countries,  and  of 
peace  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

Your  Majesty,  we  are  glad  to  be  in 
your  great  country. 
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President  Sadat 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very 
happy  occasion  for  me  and  for  my 
people,  also,  to  receive  our  dear  friend, 
President  Carter,  here  on  the  Egyptian 
land.  We  would  have  liked  that  this 
visit  would  have  lasted  a  bit  longer,  but 
we  know  his  commitments. 

We  had  a  very  intensive  and  fruitful 
talk  upon  the  whole  arena — in  particu- 
lar, the  conflict  here  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  whole  international  position 
and  our  bilateral  relations.  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  our  views  were  iden- 
tical, and  we  have  agreed  upon  certain 
steps  to  keep  the  momentum  of  the 
peace  process. 

All  I  ask  is  let  us  have  in  a  very  short 
time  the  opportunity  to  welcome  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  to  show  him  the 
gratitude  of  my  people  and  myself. 

In  the  same  time,  may  I  say  that  in 
the  peace  process  we  welcome  all  the 
parties  concerned.  And  they  are  wel- 
come whenever  they  find  it  convenient 
to  them,  because  this  time,  as  I  have 
already  repeated  before,  we  are  head- 


ing toward  peace  and  real  peace  in  the 
area,  permanent  peace. 


President  Carter 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
be  in  this  great  country,  led  by  such  a 
strong  and  courageous  man. 

Mr.  President,  your  bold  initiative  in 
seeking  peace  has  aroused  the  admira- 
tion of  the  entire  world.  One  of  my 
most  valued  possessions  is  the  warm, 
personal  relationship  which  binds  me 
and  President  Sadat  together  and  which 
exemplifies  the  friendship  and  the 
common  purpose  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  initiative 
must  succeed,  while  still  guarding  the 
sacred  and  historic  principles  held  by 
the  nations  who  have  suffered  so  much 
in  this  region.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  accommodation  cannot  be 
reached. 

In  my  own  private  discussions  with 
both  Arab  and  Israeli  leaders,  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  unani- 
mous desire  for  peace.  My  presence 
here  today  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
courageous  initiative  which  President 
Sadat  undertook  in  his  recent  trip  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  negotiating  process  will  con- 
tinue in  the  near  future.  We  fully  sup- 
port this  effort,  and  we  intend  to  play 
an  active  role  in  the  work  of  the  Politi- 
cal Committee  of  Cairo,  which  will 
soon  reconvene  in  Jerusalem. 

We  believe  that  there  are  certain 
principles,  fundamentally,  which  must 
be  observed  before  a  just  and  a  com- 
prehensive peace  can  be  achieved. 
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With  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
in  Aswan 

•  First,  true  peace  must  be  based  on 
normal  relations  among  the  parties  to 
the  peace.  Peace  means  more  than  just 
an  end  to  belligerency. 

•  Second,  there  must  be  withdrawal 
by  Israel  from  territories  occupied  in 
1967  and  agreement  on  secure  and  rec- 
ognized borders  for  all  parties  in  the 
context  of  normal  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions in  accordance  with  U.N.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338. 

•  Third,  there  must  be  a  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  as- 
pects. The  problem  must  recognize  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  enable  the  Palestinians  to 
participate  in  the  determination  of  their 
own  future. 

Some  flexibility  is  always  needed  to 
insure  successful  negotiations  and  the 
resolution  of  conflicting  views.  We 
know  that  the  mark  of  greatness  among 
leaders  is  to  consider  carefully  the 
views  of  others  and  the  greater  benefits 
that  can  result  among  the  people  of  all 
nations  which  can  come  from  a  suc- 
cessful search  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  our  consultations  this 
morning  have  reconfirmed  our  common 
commitment  to  the  fundamentals  which 
will,  with  God's  help,  make  1978  the 
year  for  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


REMARKS  AT  THE 
PALAIS  DES  CONGRES, 
PARIS,  JAN.  4 10 

This  afternoon  I  laid  a  wreath, 
along  with  the  President  of  France,  on 
the  grave  of  the  soldier  who  commemo- 
rated the  bravery  of  the  French  people. 
And  standing  on  my  left  was  a  group  of 
men  in  the  same  regiment  who  fought 
with  George  Washington  at  Yorktown 
200  years  ago. 


When  our  democracy  was  born, 
France  was  there.  And  for  more  than 
200  years,  our  two  nations  have  shared 
the  same  ideals  and  the  same  culture. 

There  is  one  belief  above  all  others 
that  has  made  us  what  we  are.  This  is 
the  belief  that  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual inherently  stand  higher  than  the 
claims  or  demands  of  the  state.  This  is 
the  message  that  the  American  and 
French  peoples,  each  in  turn,  carried 
forward  to  the  world  two  centuries  ago, 
and  these  are  the  values  which  the 
world  still  depends  upon  us  to  affirm. 

Democracy  was  then  a  new  and  an 
untried  concept.  Now  it  is  a  standard 
for  our  Western  civilization.  The 
American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, inspired  so  greatly  by  French  phi- 
losophy, spoke  of  the  "unalienable 
rights"  of  persons,  of  life  and  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These 
rights  were  controversial  then,  and  now 
they  are  the  measure  by  which  the 
faithfulness  of  governments  is  tested. 
Democracy  is  indeed  a  compelling 
idea,  an  idea  so  attractive  that  even  its 
enemies  now  attempt  to  cloak  repres- 
sion with  false  democratic  labels. 

But  our  democratic  order  has  come 
under  challenge.  There  are  those  who 
question  whether  democratic  values  are 
appropriate  for  contemporary  circum- 
stances. Voices  in  the  developing 
world  ask  whether  notions  of  free 
speech,  personal  liberty,  freely  chosen 
governments  should  not  be  pushed 
aside  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  pov- 
erty. Voices  in  the  industrialized  world 
ask  whether  democracy  equips  us  for 
the  frenzied  pace  of  change  in  our  own 
modern  lives. 

We've  heard  warnings  that  a  demo- 
cratic society  cannot  impose  on  itself 
the  restraint  and  self-discipline  which 
is  necessary  to  cope  with  persistent 
economic  problems.  We've  heard  that 
the  disparate  elements  of  our  societies 
cannot  cohere  in  a  democratic  system. 
Governments  everywhere  have  begun 
to  seem  remote  and  impersonal,  in- 
competent. Many  people  question 
whether  any  government  can  hear  their 
distant  and  solitary  voices. 

These  problems  are  real,  and  we 
must  admit  their  existence.  But  we 
must  also  bear  the  burden  that  demo- 
cratic society  imposes  on  those  like  us 
who  are  part  of  it.  That  is  to  proclaim 
our  unshaken  faith  in  the  values  of  our 
democratic  nations  and  our  belief  that 
those  values  are  still  relevant — to  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  as  constant  now  as  they 
were  when  our  forebears  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  your 
forebears  proclaimed  the  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

We  defend  these  values  because  they 
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are  right,  because  there  is  no  high 
purpose  for  the  state  than  to  preser 
these  rights  for  its  citizens.  But  we  c 
fend  them  also  in  the  faith  that  there 
no  contradiction  between  preservi; 
our  democratic  values  on  the  one  ha! 
and  meeting  challenges  which  face  c 
modern  societies. 

It's  precisely  when  democracy  is 
against  difficult  challenges  that  , 
leaders  must  show  firmness  in  resisti; 
the  temptation  of  finding  solutions  i 
nondemocratic  forces. 

This  week,  in  India,  I  discussed  c 
belief  that  only  through  respect  for 
dividual  liberties  can  developing  i 
tions  achieve  their  full  economic  a 
political  potential.  That  is  our  fai 
And  India,  the  world's  larg< 
democracy — they  are  proving  that  it! 
still  true. 

Here  in  France  we  meet  as  indi 
trialized  powers  to  affirm  that  our  ci; 
fidence  in  a  democratic  future  for  th: 
developed  societies  is  equally  strong 
Democracy  is  not  merely  right  i 
just.  It's  also  the  system  that  is , 
most  consistent  with  human  nature.  j 
the  most  effective  way  to  organize 
ciety  for  the  common  good. 

Where  the  state  dominates  eve- 
thing,  only  the  narrow  talents  of 
bureaucrat  are  free  to  flower.  But' 
pluralistic  society  that  exists  withij 
democracy  allows  for  a  broad  rangv 
succeed — in  government,  in  the  arts 
labor,  in  technology,  in  the  scienc 
and  in  the  marketplace  as  well. 

Democracy  unleashes  the  inn 
creative  energy  of  each  of  us.  We  n 
look  no  further  back  than  the  last  tl 
decades  to  see  unparalleled  succt 
These  years  have  been  extraordinar 
the  time  for  France,  for  West 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  ol 
democratic  nations. 

France  and  its  partners  in  Wesi 
Europe  rose  from  the  destruction 
the  turmoil  of  World  War  II  to  b 
economies  and  societies  more  thri\ 
and  productive  than  ever  before  am 
regain  positions  of  world  leaden 
very  rapidly. 

Never  have  so  many  new  jobs  ant 
much  new  wealth  been  created  oi 
much  change  in  people's  lives  b 
managed  so  effectively  and  yet  wit! 
much  freedom. 

All  of  this  is  no  accident.  Nat 
with  other  political  systems,  in  spit 
their  great  human  and  natural 
sources,  have  not  done  as  well. 

And  democracy  protects  us 
against  the  excesses  of  modernizat 
It  helps  us  constantly  to  reduce 
rising  complexity  of  modern  liij 
human  terms.  At  a  time  when  the  c 
puter  makes  total  state  control  r 
possible  than  ever — processing  pe 
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e  numbers — democracy  stands 
ird,  protecting  the  uniqueness  of  the 
ividual. 

his  is  why  the  great  trend  of  emi- 
ion  is  from  those  states  which  deny 
ic  rights  to  their  people  and  toward 
free  nations  of  the  West.  That's 
/  India,  under  the  greatest  trial  and 
iion,  has  reaffirmed  its  commitment 
ule  by  the  people,  and  that's  why 
tugal  and  Spain  and  Greece  have  re- 
ied  the  ranks  of  Europe's  democra- 
nations. 


d  for  Responsive  Government 

/e  do  not  fear  the  challenges  which 
our  chosen  form  of  government, 
today  we  need  a  new  agenda  for 
locracy.  The  first  task  on  this 
ida  is  to  devise  ways  in  which  gov- 
nent  and  social  institutions  can  bet- 
and  more  quickly  respond  to  the 
ler  standards  of  leadership  and  serv- 
which  are  now  being  demanded  by 
people. 

's  a  time  of  testing.  Already  the 
sd  experiments  are  underway,  ac- 
ting to  the  unique  traditions  and 
Is  of  each  individual  country.  In 
tern  Europe  successful  sharing  of 
fruits  of  economic  growth  at  all 
Is  has  provided  a  way  to  help  in 
ety  overcoming  mounting  social 
ilems. 

In  France  you  are  making  a  young 
stitution  work  in  balancing  au- 
ity  between  the  executive  and  the 
ilature. 

In  some  countries,  like  Germany 
Scandinavia,  there  are  continuing 
:riments  in  new  forms  of  inter- 
ttionship  between  labor  and 
agement. 

The  member  nations  of  the  Euro- 
i  Community  are  planning  to  hold 
:t  elections  among  the  nations  for 
European  Parliament. 
In  my  own  nation,  we  are  trying  to 
ce  government  regulation  in  areas 
:r  left  to  private  enterprise  or  to  the 
riduals. 

And  in  several  nations,  including 
e  of  our  own,  there  is  emphasis  on 
igthening  the  role  of  local  govern- 
t,  on  decentralizing  power,  and  on 
cing  through  voluntary  associations 
eet  particular  problems  and  needs. 

these  and  other  ways  we  can  make 
rnment  more  responsive,  account- 
,  and  also  closer  to  the  people, 
'ring  a  renewed  sense  of  confi- 
e  in  our  national  and  in  our  local 
munities. 

e  can  also  find  new  answers  to  the 

problems  of  combining  freedom 

responsibility.   As  President  Gis- 
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Returning  to  Paris  by  train  from  Normandy 


card  d'Estaing  wrote  in  his  book, 
"Towards  a  New  Democracy":  "The 
pluralism  of  power  guarantees  free- 
dom. .  .  .  Democratic  progress  does 
not  result  in  disorder,  but  in  a  better 
balance  of  order  within  freedom  and 
responsibility." 

Economic  Challenge 

The  second  item  on  the  new  agenda 
for  democracy  is  the  economic  chal- 
lenge. We  must  not  only  restore 
growth,  control  inflation,  and  reduce 
unemployment;  we  must  also  demon- 
strate that  our  democratic  economic 
system  can  adapt  to  the  demands  that 
are  constantly  changing  and  placed 
upon  it.  This  means  proving  again  that 
we  have  the  self-discipline  to  pursue 
our  future,  no  less  than  our  current 
interests,  so  that  contending  domestic 
groups  will  not  produce  chaos  and  dis- 
cord but  a  new  harmony  of  effort  for 
the  common  good. 

It  means  increasing  our  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  the  fruits  of  economic  growth 
reach  all  parts  of  society  so  that  each 
individual  will  share  in  the  benefits  of 
economic  progress.  And  it  means  using 
our  resources  to  promote  human 
development — not  just  growth  for  its 
own  sake. 

Our  democratic  economies  now  have 
unprecedented  strength  to  meet  this 
challenge.  We  have  skilled  work 
forces.  We  have  productive  plants  and 
equipment,  effective  management,  and 
the  will  and  the  means  to  cooperate 
closely  with  one  another — both  within 
nations  and  also  among  nations. 

And  in  the  free  market  we  have  a 
means  of  matching  production  to 
human  needs  that  is  swifter  and  more 
subtle  than  any  computer,  more  sensi- 


tive to  society's  requirements  than  any 
state  committee. 

My  country  is  able  and  willing  to 
join  with  its  partners  in  building  on  that 
strength,  to  put  the  global  economy  on 
the  path  to  growth  and  to  rising  pros- 
perity. America's  efforts  will  be  di- 
rected toward  maintaining  the  strength 
of  the  dollar,  continuing  steady  prog- 
ress against  unemployment  and 
inflation,  and  stimulating  private 
investment. 

This  year  we  will  cut  taxes  substan- 
tially for  both  business  and  consumers, 
and  we'll  take  these  steps  primarily  be- 
cause they  are  in  our  own  interests,  but 
also  because  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  noninflationary  re- 
covery in  the  United  States  to  the 
economies  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  working  with  our  economic 
partners  also  in  the  Geneva  trade 
negotiations  to  reach  rapid  agreement 
that  will  improve  the  open  trading  sys- 
tem, expand  commerce,  and  create  new 
jobs.  And  following  the  French  exam- 
ple, we  are  hard  at  work  on  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program  which  will 
lessen  our  imports  of  foreign  oil,  re- 
duce undue  dependence,  and  cut  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade. 

France  and  America  and  the  other 
industrial  democracies  are  emerging 
from  the  economic  recession  of  recent 
years.  Some  of  us  can  turn  our  atten- 
tion at  once  to  noninflationary  growth, 
like  the  United  States.  Others  must  first 
take  painful  measures  simply  to  reduce 
inflation.  As  more  nations  are  able  to 
pursue  higher  growth,  our  economies 
will  create  more  jobs,  and  unemploy- 
ment will  go  down. 

Confidence  in  steady  growth  will  re- 
duce pressures  for  trade  restrictions, 
protectionism,  make  it  easier  for  us  to 
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adapt  to  changes  within  our  societies, 
help  us  to  make  more  efficient  use  of 
energy,  and  make  it  easier  for  countries 
with  payments  surpluses  to  open  their 
markets  to  developed  and  developing 
nations  alike. 

But  there  are  also  many  other  eco- 
nomic needs  today.  The  economic  in- 
stitutions that  served  us  well  in  the  past 
need  to  be  strengthened.  We  must 
reach  a  better  understanding  of  basic 
economic  forces  so  that  we  can  solve 
the  problems  simultaneously  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  We've  not  yet 
been  able  to  do  this. 

We  must  devote  much  greater  effort 
to  further  advances  in  high  technology 
to  help  all  our  nations  compete  effec- 
tively in  tomorrow's  markets. 

We  must  develop  new  and  produc- 
tive industries  and  services  so  that  we 
can  moderate  the  impact  on  our  peoples 
of  change  imposed  by  increased  global 
competition  for  jobs  and  markets  that's 
sure  to  come.  And  we  must  solve  the 
problem  of  youth  unemployment.  Un- 
less we  do,  an  entire  generation  could 
be  estranged  from  our  democratic 
societies. 

We  must  take  steps  to  avoid  export- 
ing our  economic  difficulties  to  other 
nations,  whether  rich  or  poor.  And  we 
must  use  the  tools  of  shared  freedom  to 
increase  the  choices  and  opportunities 
of  our  economic  system.  We  can  share 
our  experience  in  social  development, 
in  education,  health  care,  social  serv- 
ices, and  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  farms  and  factories. 

At  the  heart  of  all  these  efforts  is 
continued  cooperation,  along  with  our 
other  economic  partners,  in  such  ways 
as  the  economic  summits,  which  were 
first  proposed  by  France.  This  coopera- 
tion should  recognize  the  individuality 
of  each  nation,  while  acknowledging 
that  our  economic  well-being  will  rise 
or  fall  together. 


liance  and  popular  support  for  a  strong 
defense. 

Both  France  and  America  prove  that 
the  peoples  of  a  democracy  can  and 
will  support  these  joint  goals  of  con- 
stant strength  and  also  a  commitment  to 
peace.  The  commitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  American 
people  to  the  security  of  Europe  is  ab- 
solute. There  should  be  no  doubt  that 
we  will  maintain  in  Europe  whatever 
forces  are  needed  to  meet  that  com- 
mitment. We  are  also  grateful  that 
France  maintains  and  improves  its 
forces  that  are  essential  for  defense. 

But  we  also  see  the  need  to  move 
beyond  confrontation,  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  East  and  West, 
and  to  progress  toward  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

We  are  determined  to  seek  balanced 
and  mutual  limits  on  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  then  substantial  reduc- 
tions, leading  to  the  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  potential 
destructive  force  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  are  determined  to  seek  early 
agreement  on  a  comprehensive  ban  of 
the  testing  of  all  nuclear  explosives, 
both  military  weapons  and  also  the  so- 
called  peaceful  nuclear  devices.  And 
we  are  determined  to  seek  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  international  com- 
merce in  conventional  weapons. 

We'll  work  with  other  nations  to 
achieve  the  advantages  which  such 
agreements  can  bring.  While  the  ap- 
proaches of  France  and  the  United 
States  to  these  issues  may  sometimes 
differ,  our  desire  to  build  a  more  stable 
peace  is  one  and  the  same.  And  in  all 
these  efforts,  we  will  consult  and  coop- 
erate closely  with  you  and  with  our 
other  allies,  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  each  nation  but  also  our  mutual 
interests  and  our  mutual  commitments. 


Mutual  Security 

The  third  task  on  the  new  agenda  for 
democracy  is  to  provide  for  our  mutual 
security. 

I  come  to  France  today  recognizing 
that  our  two  nations  share  a  basic 
commitment  to  preserve  our  hard-won 
freedom.  We  are  able,  with  our  allies, 
to  keep  our  freedom  precisely  because 
we  are  militarily  strong. 

Our  central  security  system  today 
and  our  central  problem  is  maintaining 
our  will  to  keep  the  military  strength 
we  need,  while  seeking  at  the  same 
time  every  opportunity  to  build  a  better 
peace.  Military  power  without  detente 
may  lead  to  conflict,  but  detente  would 
be  impossible  without  the  NATO  al- 


European  Community 

The  fourth  task  on  democracy's  new 
agenda  is  the  effort  of  Europeans  to 
shape  your  future.  For  the  goal  that 
you've  set  for  yourselves,  with  your 
partners  in  the  European  Community, 
is  nothing  less  than  to  transform — in  an 
unprecedented  fashion  in  history — and 
to  improve  relations  among  states  with 
ancient  traditions,  unique  histories,  and 
legitimate  pride  in  national 
achievement. 

The  United  States  will  give  its  un- 
qualified support  to  what  you  and  your 
partners  in  the  Nine  are  doing  to 
strengthen  European  cooperation,  for 
we  see  European  strength  and  unity  as 
a  boon  and  not  as  a  threat  to  us.  The 
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real  threat  to  the  interests  of  us  a 
would  be  economic  weakness  an 
disunity. 


North-South  Relations 

The  fifth  and  the  final  item  on  tl 
new  agenda  for  democracy  is  to  cM 
erate  among  ourselves  in  adapting 
global  change.  The  same  factors  whi< 
led  to  our  economic  successes  over  tl 
past  two  generations — science,  tec!; 
nology,  education,  health,  will  ai 
wisdom  of  our  people — have  also  j 
tered  the  interrelationship  between  tl 
industrial  democracies  on  the  one  hai 
and  the  developing  world  on  the  othe 
European  nations,  individually  ort 
gether,  also  have  an  increasing  role 
play  beyond  this  continent,  particular 
in  reordering  relations  between  Noi 
and  South. 

It  was  less  than  100  years  ago  tt 
the  European  powers  met  and  divid 
the  continent  of  Africa  among  you,  a 
yet  today  colonialism  has  nearly  ende 
Before  World  War  II,  80%  of  I 
world's  land  mass  and  75%  of  ; 
people  were  under  Western  authori; 
but  today  there  are  more  than  100  n< 
nations,  each  with  insistent  needs  a 
insistent  demands.  A  few  years  aj 
the  West  made  virtually  all  the  d^ 
sions  about  the  global  economy,  ? 
now  important  resources  are  also  un( 
the  control  of  the  developi 
countries— as  the  energy  crisis  1 
made  very  clear.  The  councils  of  e< 
nomic  action  can  no  longer  be  limi 
just  to  a  few. 

During  this  trip,  I've  seen  how 
developing  nations  are  creating  a  n 
role  for  themselves  in  the  world's  e< 
nomic  system,  redistributing  glo 
power,  posing  new  global  probler 
and  assuming  new  rights  and  n 
responsibilities. 

We've  long  understood  that  gres 
individual  equality  can  bring  fo 
greater  prosperity  in  our  domes 
societies.  But  now  we  also  see  n 
greater  equality  among  nations  i 
promote  the  health  of  the  global  ec 
omy,  including  our  own.  No  nati 
nor  any  small  group  of  nations,  can 
longer  shape  its  destiny  alone. 

In  proposing  the  North-South  c 
ference,  President  Giscard  spoke 
creating  new  forms  of  internatic 
cooperation.  What  he  said  then  sta 
as  a  watchword  of  all  our  efforts 
gether,  and  I  quote  him  again:  "(T 
should  not  constitute  a  victory  for  s< 
countries  over  others,  achieved  by 
ing  advantage  of  temporary  power  r 
tionships.  Rather  it  must  be  a  victor 
mankind  over  itself.  ..." 

If  we  move  in  that  spirit  and  <Ji' 
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efforts  together  to  solving  the  prob- 
s  that  face  the  nations  of  the  world, 
i  we  shall  surely  gain  that  victory  of 
:h  he  spoke.  We  will  vindicate  our 
)  and  abiding  faith  in  the  strength 
lemocracy  to  grow  and  to  develop 
i  the  times. 

ix  days  ago,  I  left  the  United  States 
i  tour  whose  constant  theme  has 
1  the  universal  vitality  of  democ- 
.  In  Poland,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia, 
pt,  India,  and  now  in  France,  I've 
hasized  that  our  modern  struggle  is 
only  to  establish  peace  but  also  to 
ect  the  individual  from  abuse  by 
itate . 

^morrow,  with  President  Giscard 
taing,  I  will  leave  Paris  to  visit  the 
:hes  at  Normandy.  If  the  names 
iha,  Utah,  Juno,  Gold,  and  Sword 

always  live  in  the  memories  of 

our  peoples,  it's  because  they  re- 
1  us  at  what  cost  our  liberties  have 
i  purchased  and  what  a  precious 
age  has  been  left  for  us  to  attend 
to  defend.  These  names  remind  us 
liberty  is  not  secured  with  just  one 
rise  but  must  be  struggled  for  again 
again  and  again. 
ir  ancestors  made  their  defense 

principles  and  with  revolution, 
'le  of  my  parents'  generation,  and 
y  own,  bore  arms  in  the  name  of 
lorn.  Many  of  them  were  left  at 
nandy  Beach  and  at  the  thousands 
ther  shrines  to  liberty  across  the 
i. 

lough  we  will  always  be  prepared, 
>ray  that  their  sacrifice  in  battle 

never  be  repeated.  And  we  know 
war  need  not  come  again  so  long 
e  transmit  our  devotion  to  those 
:s  of  free  people,  strengthened  and 
ved,  to  each  succeeding  generation 
:omes  after  us. 
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m  glad  to  meet  with  you  today  and 
•ntinue  the  discussions  that  began 
i  my  Administration  was  only  a 
lours  old.  Before  my  first  week  in 
;  was  over,  Vice  President  Mon- 
began  his  visit  to  our  traditional 
i,  stopping  first  of  all  in  Brussels, 
i  of  those  international  institutions 
epresent  our  shared  hope  for  a  se- 
and  prosperous  future, 
the  first  American  President  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  European 
munity,  I  believe  this  meeting 
•olizes  America's  abiding  com- 
ent  to  a  strong  and  united  Europe 
o  the  European  Community. 
>as  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  often 


with  the  Community's  leaders.  In  addi- 
tion to  meeting  President  Jenkins  [Roy 
Jenkins,  President  of  the  Commission] 
both  at  the  London  economic  summit 
and  in  Washington,  I  benefited  from 
meeting  with  Prime  Ministers  Cal- 
laghan  [of  the  United  Kingdom]  and 
Tindemans  [of  Belgium]  during  their 
countries'  term  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Council. 

As  I  have  traveled  in  these  last  9 
days,  crossing  continents  and  cultures, 
discussing  different  systems  of  politics 
and  economics,  seeing  humanity  in  its 
full,  diverse  array,  I  have  reaffirmed 
certain  constant  themes  time  after  time. 
I  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
democratic  political  values  and  the 
steps  needed  to  defend  them,  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  we  face  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  world,  and 
the  need  to  cope  with  problems  of  our 
own.  We  must  also  open  our  hearts  to 
improve  the  chances  for  peace,  while 
always  maintaining  the  strong  right  arm 
of  our  defense. 

I  have  repeated  these  themes  because 
they  need  repetition,  because  they  ex- 
press to  the  world  the  values  my  nation 
most  deeply  holds. 

I  am  proud  today  to  add  another — 
that  the  United  States  welcomes  a 
strong,  united  Europe  as  a  common 
force  for  the  values  our  peoples  share. 
The  United  States  will  do  its  part  to 
work  with  you. 

Our  economy  is  prosperous  and 
growing,  continuing  its  steady  recov- 
ery. Because  we  have  confidence  in  the 
fundamental  strength  of  our  economy, 
we  have  confidence  in  the  fundamental 
strength  of  the  dollar,  now  and  for  the 
future.  But,  we  are  also  aware  of  the 
degree  to  which  our  own  prosperity  de- 
pends more  than  ever  on  international 
economic  cooperation. 

We  are  prepared  to  work  with  the 
Community  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways, 
in  order: 

•  To  promote  the  economic  growth 
of  nations  so  as  to  control  inflation,  re- 
duce unemployment,  and  achieve 
monetary  stability; 

•  To  reach  a  rapid  and  successful 
conclusion  to  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  and  thus  to  expand  inter- 
national trade,  create  more  jobs  in  all 
countries,  and  help  us  all  resist  protec- 
tionist pressures; 

•  To  work  creatively  toward  mutu- 
ally beneficial  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping nations; 

•  To  cooperate  in  providing  a  role 
for  nuclear  technology  in  meeting  our 
energy  needs  without  hazarding  our 
children's  future  through  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation;  and 

•  To  find  answers  together  to  social 
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and  economic  problems  facing  each  of 
our  societies. 

As  I  said  in  Paris  2  days  ago,  we 
must  use  the  tools  of  shared  freedom  to 
increase  the  choices  and  opportunities 
in  our  economic  system. 

We  can  share  our  experience  in  so- 
cial development — in  education,  health 
care,  social  services,  the  organization 
and  management  of  factory  and  farm. 

As  the  world's  largest  trading  unit, 
the  Community  shares  with  us  a  clear 
interest  in  a  successful  conclusion  to 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
They  are  progressing  well,  though 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

I  welcome  the  success  of  the  par- 
ticipating nations  in  reaching  the  goal 
set  last  May  in  London:  substantial 
progress  by  the  end  of  1977.  What  has 
been  achieved  already  should  enable 
the  negotiations  to  end  this  year.  Speed 
is  important  if  these  negotiations  are  to 
improve  the  world  trading  system  and 
remove  pressure  for  protectionism. 

We  need  a  broad  package  of  agree- 
ments, with  major  reductions  in  tariffs 
and  nontariff  barriers  and  with  provi- 
sions for  agriculture. 

We  know  that  each  country  will  face 
problems  of  transition  to  a  freer  trading 
system.  But  those  are  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  benefits  of  more  open  trade. 
And  they  are  small,  too,  in  comparison 
to  the  danger  of  protectionism  if  we  fail 
to  reach  a  comprehensive  agreement. 

Our  nations  also  share  concern  for 
developing  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
grams. Two  months  ago,  I  postponed 
my  visit  here  to  Brussels  in  order  to  do 
everything  possible  to  enact  an  energy 
program  in  the  United  States.  My  coun- 
try must  waste  less  energy  and  develop 
alternative  sources  of  supply.  As  soon 
as  I  return,  I  will  resume  work  on  this 
crucial  legislation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  United  States 
will  soon  be  setting  an  example  for  re- 
sponsible energy  policy. 

The  European  Community  and  the 
United  States  also  share  a  deep  interest 
in  promoting  relations  with  developing 
countries,  and  our  cooperation  has  led 
to  constructive  results. 

We  must  continue  to  work  together 
to  draw  these  countries  more  fully  into 
the  global  economy.  They  too  must  be 
able  to  share  more  equitably  in  the 
benefits  and  responsibilities  of  global 
economic  progress  and  to  play  an  ap- 
propriate role  in  making  global  eco- 
nomic decisions. 

We  in  the  United  States  also  wel- 
come the  growing  political  and  eco- 
nomic role  of  the  Community  beyond 
Western  Europe.  The  role  of  the  Com- 
munity contributes  vitally  to  reaching 
goals  we  share.  Most  recently,  I  have 
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been  particularly  pleased  by  the  close 
cooperation  between  us — and  by  the 
firm  leadership  shown  by  the  members 
of  the  Community— at  the  Belgrade 
Review  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Finally,  in  stressing  our  commitment 
to  European  unity,  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  a  close  and  productive  as- 
sociation between  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Community  in  the  years 
ahead.  And  I  can  think  of  no  more  fit- 
ting tribute  to  what  you  are  doing  than 
to  cite  the  words  of  Jean  Monnet,  the 
father  of  European  unity:  "You  are  not 
making  a  coalition  of  states;  you  are 
uniting  peoples." 


REMARKS,  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
COUNCIL,  BRUSSELS, 
JAN. 6  7 

I  am  happy  to  meet  again  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Council,  after  our  suc- 
cessful discussions  in  London  last 
May. 

I  come  to  see  you  at  the  end  of  a 
journey  which  has  taken  me  to  seven 
nations  and  which,  from  beginning  to 
end,  has  reminded  me  of  the  causes  for 
which  our  alliance  was  formed. 

At  every  point  on  this  journey,  in 
East  and  West,  in  nations  trying  to 
cope  with  their  poverty  and  those  adjust- 
ing to  the  consequences  of  material 
wealth,  I  have  emphasized  the  vitality 
of  democratic  rule,  individual  free- 
doms, human  rights. 

We  in  this  hall  understand  those  val- 
ues well.  Without  them,  the  West 
stands  for  nothing  at  all.  And  we  also 
know,  too  often  from  personal  experi- 
ence, the  cost  the  defense  of  these 
liberties  can  demand. 

Yesterday,  I  walked  with  President 
Giscard  d'Estaing  along  the  beaches  of 
Normandy— as  I  might  also  have 
walked  in  Anzio,  in  Verdun,  or  here  in 
Belgium  in  Flanders  Field.  If  those 
names  fill  us  simultaneously  with 
mourning  and  with  pride,  it  is  because 
they  remind  us  of  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  for  our  freedom  before,  the 
price  we  hope  never  to  have  to  pay 
again. 

No  one  who  recalls  those  sacrifices 
can  wish  them  ever  to  be  repeated.  The 
ancient  soil  of  Europe  bears  constant, 
visible  evidence  of  the  carnage  that  war 
inevitably  brings.  In  Warsaw,  I  saw 
brave  people  who  have  rebuilt  much  of 
the  graceful  city  that  war  took  from 
them;  but  what  is  new  only  emphasizes 
how  much  of  the  old  was  lost.  Here  in 
Belgium,  too  often  the  battlefield  of 
Europe,  every  family  knows  of  friends, 
homes,  dreams  that  have  been  crushed 
by  war. 


That  is  the  challenge  for  our  alliance: 
to  defend  our  values  fearlessly,  while 
tirelessly  working  to  prevent  war. 

We  know  that  the  path  to  lasting 
peace  depends  on  human  understand- 
ings, negotiated  agreements,  acts  of 
good  will;  the  brave  initiatives  in  the 
Middle  East  shine  a  ray  of  hope  onto 
all  international  efforts.  But  we  are 
united  in  believing  that  our  defense 
must  always  be  strong  enough  to  deter 
any  thoughts  of  aggression — that  we 
must  be  prepared  for  combat  we  always 
hope  to  avoid. 

When  I  met  with  the  leaders  of  the 
alliance  in  London  this  past  May,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  allies'  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  by  our  common  deter- 
mination to  prepare  NATO  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  decade. 

At  that  meeting,  we  agreed  to  em- 
bark on  four  major  efforts: 

•  Short-term  measures  to  meet  im- 
mediate military  problems; 

•  A  long-term  defense  program,  sur- 
veying NATO's  requirements  in  10 
specific  areas; 

•  An  East-West  study  to  gain  better 
understanding  of  trends  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  an  over- 
all assessment  of  Warsaw  Pact  power, 
and  the  implications  for  the  NATO  al- 
liance; and 

•  Intensified  effort  to  improve  coop- 
eration in  defense  procurement. 

We  have  already  taken  major  steps  in 
all  four  areas.  I  was  pleased  by  reports 
of  the  recent  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Defense  Planning  Committee  and  the 
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North  Atlantic  Council,  and  I  loc 
forward  to  the  trans-Atlantic  dialogi 
on  defense  trade  that  the  Independe 
European  Program  Group  h 
proposed. 

Together,  we  are  setting  the  NA 
alliance  on  a  course  that  will  reaffir 
our  shared  commitment  to  peace,  to 
strong  and  vital  alliance,  and  to  met 
ing  any  challenge  to  our  strength  ai 
cohesion  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  leaders  of  the  alliance  will  ha 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  results 
our  efforts  in  a  summit-level  NAT 
conference  this  spring.  I  am  happy 
renew  my  invitation  to  the  alliance 
hold  that  meeting  in  Washington  i 
May  30  and  31. 

The  defense  budget  that  I  will 
submitting  to  the  Congress  later  tl 
month  will  provide  for  real  increases 
U.S.  defense  spending,  more  th 
compensating  for  the  effects  of  inf 
tion.  Even  more  important,  a  ma; 
part  of  this  effort  will  respond  dired 
to  our  objectives  in  the  long-term  c 
fense  program  and  will  improve  | 
U.S.  military  commitment  to  tjj 
alliance. 

The  number  of  U.S.  soldiers: 
Europe  will  increase  by  more  th 
8,000  in  the  next  year  and  a  half,  i 
we  will  substantially  improve  our  re 
forcement  capability. 

We  have  made  these  efforts  in  \ 
name  of  the  alliance.  We  hope  t 
with  a  far-reaching,  realistic,  long-t< 
defense  program,  the  alliance  a; 
whole  will  match  or  exceed  the  i 
provements  which  we  ourselves 
now  undertaking. 

The  United  States  will  continue 
maintain — undiminished — its  fi 
commitment  to  NATO  and  will  c 
tinue  to  provide  the  forces  needed 
back  up  that  commitment. 

We  will  continue  to  subscribe  to 
doctrine,  strategy,  and  policies  of 
alliance,  including  forward  defense 
flexible  response. 

We  will  work  with  you  to  main! 
deterrence  across  the  entire  spectrun 
strategic,  theater  nuclear,  and  conv 
tional  forces  so  that  the  Warsaw  I 
states  will  know  that  all  of  us 
united  in  commitment  to  defense  of 
the  territories  of  NATO  members. 

There  will  be  no  flagging  of  Am 
can  will  or  ability  to  meet  all  of 
NATO  commitments,  which  have 
firm  support  of  the  American  peopl 
There  are  other  responsibilities 
ing  the  alliance. 

We  have  set  an  excellent  recon 
consulting  with  one  another  on  a  v 
range  of  issues.  That  can  and  shi 
continue,  and  the  United  States  wil 
creasingly  draw  the  NATO  allies 
its  counsels. 
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Vs  SALT  II  proceeds  toward  an 
eement,  which  we  hope  will  come 
n,  we  will  intensify  our  consulta- 
is  with  all  of  you,  recognizing  that 
Council  is  the  focus  of  our  delibera- 
i's.  As  we  move  beyond  SALT  II, 

will  undertake  broad  discussions 
s  on  all  allied  security  issues. 
Ve  must  approach  these  issues  to- 
ler,  as  an  alliance,  and  judge  each 
stion  in  the  context  of  our  overall 
urity  requirements  for  the  next 
ade. 

^e  must  assure  that  our  force  plan- 
l  and  arms  control  strategies  serve 
same  purpose.  In  seeking  to  reduce 
;ions  and  to  build  a  more  stable 
:e,  the  alliance  should  continue  to 
:  high  priority  to  the  mutual  and 
anced  force  reduction  talks  in 
nna.  We  believe  our  negotiating 
)osals  would  lead  to  a  more  stable 
tary  situation  in  central  Europe, 
i  lower  force  levels  on  both  sides. 
't  in  the  alliance  are  prepared  to  be 
ible  in  seeking  progress  toward  a 
meed  outcome  that  protects  our 
•ests.  But  serious  interest  in  mov- 
the  talks  forward  cannot  be  one 
d;  we  look  for  an  equal  commit- 
t  and  contribution  toward  progress 
he  talks  from  the  Warsaw  Pact 
s. 

istly,  as  allies,  we  must  continue  to 
lote  our  strength  in  other  areas — 
omic,  political,  social,  moral.  It  is 
isely  when  the  challenge  to  de- 
racy  is  greatest  that  our  leaders 

most  firmly  resist  nondemocratic 
:ions. 
lave  every  confidence  that  the  na- 

of  the  alliance,  and  NATO  itself, 
be  more  than  equal  to  these  tasks, 
return  to  the  United  States  confi- 

of  the  prospects  for  a  peaceful 
d  which  respects  human  rights;  I 
v  that  the  security  of  our  alliance  is 
ock  on  which  that  hope  is  built. 

VS  CONFERENCE  (EXCERPTS), 
»ARD  AIR  FORCE  ONE, 
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Would  you  give  us  your  assess- 
t  of  the  trip  and  what  you  think 
accomplished? 

I  wanted  to  project  the  image  of  a 
n  that  stands  for  what  is  right  and 
it  and  good,  strengthen  the  con- 
of  democracy,  both  in  the  develop- 
ed the  developed  nations,  try  to 
:  progress  on  resolving  the  Middle 
:rn  dispute.  And  one  thing  that 
'ed  everywhere  I  went  was  an  ex- 
ion  of  interest  or  concern  on  the 
of  the  foreign  leaders  about  how 
'ere  going  to  address  the  energy 
ion. 


Additionally,  of  course,  I  wanted  to 
strengthen,  if  possible,  the  friendship 
in  varying  degrees  that  existed  origi- 
nally between  our  own  nation  and  the 
other  countries  that  we  visited. 

I  had  never  been  before  to  India  or 
the  Middle  East — or  the  countries  that 
we  went  to  in  the  Middle  East.  These 
were  the  four  or  five  things  that  I  had 
in  mind.  I  think  we  did  a  fairly  good 
job. 

Q.  I  know  that's  what  you  in- 
tended to  do,  but  do  you  think  you 
accomplished  those?  What,  in  par- 
ticular, do  you  think  you  have 
accomplished? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  friend- 
ship between  ourselves  and  Poland, 
ourselves  and  India,  ourselves  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  ourselves  and  Iran,  our- 
selves and  Egypt,  ourselves  and 
France,  and  Belgium  were  enhanced. 
And  this  was  accomplished. 

I  believe  that  we  made  some  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  differences  that 
separate  us  from  Sadat,  for  instance. 
We  reemphasized  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciples that  we  proposed  6  or  8  months 
ago  to  the  Arab  and  the  Israeli  leaders. 
In  this  respect,  the  trip  was  successful. 

I  made  two  or  three  major  speeches, 
too:  one  on  democracy  as  it  relates  to 
the  developing  nations  in  the  world 
under  changing  circumstances;  the 
other  one,  democracy  as  it  relates  to 
the  developed  or  industrialized  nations 
in  the  world  in  changing  circum- 
stances. It's  hard  to  say  whether  the 
speech  has  made  any  impact  or  not. 

I  think  we  also  put  forward  the 
image  of  a  nation  that  is  strong  and  se- 
cure and  self-confident  but  which 
doesn't  have  to  prove  our  strength  by 
taking  advantage  of  other  nations  that 
are  not  so  strong  or  forceful  or  secure 
as  are  we. 

The  personal  relationships  that  I 
evolved  between  myself  and  the 
foreign  leaders  was  very  gratifying. 

I  would  say  the  most  emotional  day 
was  yesterday  with  the  visit  to  Nor- 
mandy and  the  reception  of  the  people 
in  Bayeux  and  the  response  of  the 
French  people  along  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  the  tremendous  crush  of  people 
that  showed  up  last  night  at  the  Palais 
de  Versailles.  It  was  a  very  deeply 
moving  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  were  a 
couple  of  gaffes — I  guess  it's  the 
word? 

A.  Yes.  There  were. 

Q.  In  the  Polish  translation,  the 
open  mike  in  New  Delhi — did  that 
cause  you  any  problems  in  dealing 
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with  the  leaders,  or  will  it  cause  any 
permanent  problem  in  relations  with 
these  countries? 

A.  Both  were  inadvertent,  of  course. 
Gierek,  I  thought,  made  a  very  fine 
statement  afterward.  He  said,  "In  Po- 
land we  don't  criticize  women  or  trans- 
lators." [Laughter]  That  happened  the 
first  time  I  met  Gierek,  and  afterward 
we  had  a  very  fine  personal  relation- 
ship. He  never  commented  on  it  except 
just  to  smile  and  say,  "Well,  it  was 
kind  of  ancient  Polish  and  had  a  Rus- 
sian influence."  But  I  don't  think  it 
had  any  lasting  effect. 

And  I  have  read  the  news  reports  of 
the  statements  of  the  Indian  leaders 
after  we  left,  and  I  think,  perhaps, 
without  trying  to  be  overly  optismistic, 
that  it  kind  of  helped  me  and  [Prime 
Minister]  Desai  both.  I  was  very  force- 
ful about  our  nonproliferation  program, 
pointed  out  to  him  very  frankly  and 
bluntly  that  the  Congress  was  likely  to 
pass  stringent  requirements  on  fuel 
supplies  in  the  future,  with  my  ap- 
proval. And  I  wanted  him  to  know  at 
least  18  months  ahead  of  time  that  it 
would  affect  India. 

And  he  and  I  made  a  joke  of  it  sev- 
eral times  after  that  in  a  perfectly  easy 
way.  And  after  we  departed,  their  re- 
ports to  the  press  were  that  it  was  a 
very  constructive  visit. 

I  think  it  showed  Desai  was,  as  I  re- 
ferred to  him,  adamant  in  the  Indian 
position.  We  tried  to  evolve  some  solu- 
tion to  this  potential  conflict  about  in- 
ternational safeguards  on  production  of 
nuclear  power  versus  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fuel.  One  possibility  that  we  will 
explore  is  that  if  we  and  the  Soviets, 
the  British,  can  conclude  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban,  that  this  would  be  an 
adequate  new  factor  to  permit  Desai  to 
accept  comprehensive  safeguards  with- 
out having  to  violate  the  principles  of 
autonomy  or  independence. 

But  I  regret  that  the  open  mike  thing 
occurred.   I  can't  mislead  you  about 
that.  Between  me  and  Desai,  it  was  al- 
ways a  matter  of  humor  and  good  re- 
ception. I  think  anybody  that  observed 
me  and  him  closely  saw  that  there  was 
a  genuine  feeling  of  mutual  respect. 
Q.  Let  me  just  follow  up  here. 
A.  Please  do.  But  it  was  a  mistake. 
Q.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  probably  a  mis- 
take, but  was  it  a  mistake  because  of 
the  way  the  press  operates  or  was  it  a 
mistake  on  your  part? 

A.  It  was  a  mistake  on  my  part.  I 
should  have  said  "a  very  frank  and  fac- 
tual letter"  and  not  "a  blunt  and  cold 
letter."  But  what  I  was  trying  to  talk 
about  to  Cy  Vance — obviously  I  had 
nothing  of  ill-feeling  toward  Desai — 
what  I  was  talking  about  was  it  was  a 
cold,  technical  subject,  and  it  ought  to 
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be  described  to  the  Indians  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  so  that  they  would  know 
what  to  expect  18  months  after  the 
legislation  takes  place. 

Q.  I  am  intrigued  that  you — I 
don't  want  to  belabor  the  Middle 
East  episode,  but  it  certainly  did 
overshadow  the  trip  in  many  ways; 
developments  kept  going— you  say 
that— Sadat  said  that  you  have  an 
identity  of  views,  and  you  say  that 
you  don't  seem  to  have  any  differ- 
ences. Does  that  put  you — and  Sadat 
has  differences  with  Begin— so  where 
does  that  put  you  with  Begin? 

A.  I  read  the  news  reports  after  my 
statement  at  Aswan,  and  Begin  ex- 
pressed approval  of  what  I  said.  There 
is  a  fairly  good  agreement  between 
Begin  and  Sadat  on  matters  concerning 
the  definition  of  peace. 

Sadat  told  me  that  when  he  met  in 
April  with  me  in  Washington  and  I  out- 
lined the  three  basic  principles,  one 
was  complete  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel — open  borders,  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition, ambassadorial  exchange,  free 
trade,  tourist  and  student  and  cultural 
exchanges.  And  he  told  me  it  would 
never  happen  in  his  lifetime,  which  he 
did— he  told  me  that  in  April. 

He  told  me  the  other  morning  in 
Aswan  that  he  was  completely  wrong, 
that  not  only  was  he  well  accepted  in 
Israel  but  he  was  a  hero  when  he  came 
back  to  Egypt,  that  when  the  Israeli 
negotiators  came  to  Cairo,  that  they 
were  embraced  and  the  Egyptians  wept. 
And  he  said  to  me,  "My  people  were 
far  ahead  of  me,  and  what  you  pro- 
posed in  April  that  I  thought  was  never 
possible  has  already  proven  to  be  pos- 
sible." That's  one  aspect. 

The  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  the  West  Bank,  with  minor  excep- 
tions on  the  western  boundary,  is  a 
principle  that  we  espoused  back  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  publicly.  And  I  think 
this  is  still  an  acceptable  approach  to 
the  Arabs,  although  publicly  I  wouldn't 
expect  them  to  espouse  it  now  because 
it  violates,  in  effect,  the  statements  in 
Rabat.  They  are  able  and,  obviously, 
willing  to  speak  for  themselves.  But 
this  is  something  we've  been  very  clear 
on. 

The  other  question,  the  resolution  of 
the  Palestinian  problem,  I  think,  can  be 
resolved  with  an  interim  solution  for  a 
joint  administration.  I  don't  want  to  be 
definitive  about  it,  but  possibilities  in- 
cluding Israel,  Jordan,  the  West  Bank, 
Gaza  Strip,  Palestinians,  perhaps  the 
United  Nations  for  a  period  of  time, 
specifically  outlined  ahead  of  time,  and 
then  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to  de- 
cide their  own  future  between  whether 
they  should  continue  that  kind  of  ad- 
ministration or  affiliate  with  Jordan— 


those  are  the  kinds  of  principles  that  we 
have  described  very  clearly  and  in  writ- 
ing beginning  8  months  ago. 

The  details  are  going  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. But  on  those  expressions  of  prin- 
ciple, I  don't  know  of  any  differences 
that  separate  me  and  Sadat. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  self- 
determination? 

A.  Yes,  I  don't  think  it's — I  have 
never  thought  and  do  not  think  that  it's 
advisable  for  us,  for  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  or  for  the  world  to  have  an 
independent  Palestinian  nation  located 
between  Israel  and  Jordan.  I  think  they 
would  be  a  target  of  subversion.  I  think 
there  would  be  a  concentrated  influ- 
ence, perhaps,  exerted  there  by  some 
of  the  more  radical  other  leaders  of  the 
world.  And  I  think  that  that  Palestinian 
entity  or  homeland  ought  to  be  tied  in 
at  the  least  in  a  very  strong  federation 
or  confederation  with  Jordan. 

But  now  I  want  to  say  that's  our 
preference.  And  if  Israel  and  Jordan 
and  the  Palestinians  and  Egypt  should 
work  out  something  different,  we 
would  not  object.  But  that's  our  posi- 
tion. And  we  made  it  very  clear  from 
the  very  beginning  of  my  Administra- 
tion to  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  that 
that's  our  preference. 

Q.  I  was  wondering,  were  there 
any  unexpected  gains  or  losses 
throughout  the  past  9  days? 

A.  That's  hard  to  describe.  You 
know,  I'm  not  an  objective  analyst. 
But  I  felt  that  the  progress  we  made 
with  India  was  extraordinary. 
Q.  In  what  specific  area? 
A.  Under  Mrs.  Gandhi,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  orientation  of  India, 
which  has  been  an  historic  friend  of 
ours,  has  been  away  from  us,  perhaps 
toward  the  Soviets. 

I  felt  like  Desai  and  his  government 
has  at  least  come  back  to  a  completely 
neutral  or  nonaligned  position.  And 
there  was  a  genuine  feeling  of  com- 
patibility and  friendship,  based  on  deep 
religious  convictions,  a  commitment  to 
democracy,  the  principle  of  human 
rights,  that  was  very  encouraging  to 

me.  .  . 

It  was  more  than  I  had  anticipated.  1 
don't  want  to  analyze  it  myself,  but  the 
French  news  media  have  said  that  we 
have-  never  had  better  relationships 
with  France  in  this  past  hundred  years 
than  we  have  right  now.  I  feel  very 
close  to  Giscard  d'Estaing. 

I  think  the  French  outpouring  of 
emotion  and  friendship  toward  us  and 
the  tremendous  crowds  that  evolved  on 
the  streets  of  Paris — Giscard  d'Estaing 
said  that's  a  very  rare  occasion. 

The  French  are  almost  as  blase  about 
foreign  visitors  as  are  the  people  in 
Washington,  because  it's  such  a  center 
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for  diplomatic  visits.  But  I  thought 
was    a   very    good    expression  ( 
friendship. 

And  as  I  said  earlier,  I  thought  tl 
community  of  memories,  of  history  e 
pressed  on  the  beach  near  Omaha  ye 
terday  was  something  that  you  can't  a 
ticipate  and  you  can't  contrive, 
thought  it  was  really  genuine.  Tho 
are  a  couple  of  things  that  impress. 

me.  j 

Rosalynn's  and  Dr.   Brzezinski 
visit  with  Cardinal  Wyszynski  show 
that  there's  a  pluralism  in  the  Poli 
society  that  is  not  frequently  acknov 
edged  in  an  Eastern  European  country 
It's  obvious  that  as  far  as  the  infl 
ence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  and  fun 
of  the  Polish  people  that  there's  a  sh 
ing  between  a  great  religious  leader  a! 
the  political  leader.  And  privately  th 
expressed  admiration  for  each  oth 
And  I  think  this  is  a  good,  kind  oi 
pleasant,  surprise  to  know  more  ab; 
the  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  think  the  curtain  is  being  parted 
think  it's  a  good  step  forward.  We  c- 
summated  an  additional  proper  act 
today  by  returning  the  crown  to  Hi 
gary.11   We're  not  trying  to  driv< 
wedge  between  those  Warsaw  Pact 
tions  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we 
trying  to  get  them  to  look  to  us. 
friends  who  want  peace,  who  recogiji 
the  horrible  suffering  that  they've 
perienced,  and  who  are  building  a  b 
for  friendship  and  trade  and  muf 
exchange. 

We  signed  a  nuclear  agreement  v 
the  Iranians  that  will  provide  billion: 
dollars  of  trade  for  American  indus 
a  lot  of  jobs  for  American  people, 
won't  violate  at  all  our  nonprohferai 
policies. 

There  were  some  things  that 
hadn't  really  laid  down  on  the  age 
ahead  of  time  that  occurred.  But 
hard  for  me  to  be  objective  about  it 
Q.  What  about  any  kind  of  nfl 
tive  aspects?  Were  you  surprised 
anything  that  didn't  go  as  well  as  i 
thought  it  might  have? 

A.  No.  I  can't  think  of  anything, 
perhaps  you  can. 

Q.  As  a  followup  on  your  disi 
sions  about  Poland,  I  have  two  q 
tions:  One  is  why  didn't  you  youi 
see  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  and  did  i 
make  any  efforts  to  suggest  to 
Gierek  that  he  should  allow  his  i 
sident  journalists  into  your  p 
conference? 

A.  Yes.  We  requested  that  the  ]■ 
conference  be  open  ahead  of  tl 
That's  his  country.  He  made  that  I 
sion  And  I  made  the  decision  to" 
ment  on  it  publicly.  And  he  made 
decision,  I  presume,  for  my  com 
to  be  published  very  freely  in 
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ish  newspapers  and  also  on  the  tele- 
on  that  evening. 

Vt  extended  an  invitation  to  Cardi- 
Wyszynski  to  come  and  meet  with 
But  he  said  it  was  not  proper  for  a 
iinal  to  come  to  pay  his  respects  to 
So,  we  thought  it  was  a  good  solu- 
there,  at  the  last  moment  I  might 
,  for  Rosalynn  to  accompany  Dr. 
ezinski,  who  had  planned  to  see 
dinal  Wysznyski  all  the  time, 
wrote  him  a  private  message.  He 
te  me  a  little  note,  and  it  was  a 
ually  beneficial  thing.  But  I  think 
contact  with  him  through  Zbig  and 
alynn  was  adequate. 
>.  Can  you  be  more  specific — 
ybe  you  don't  want  to  be — on 
it  you  mean  when  you  say  Pales- 
ans  have  the  right  to  participate 
heir  own  self-determination? 
.  I  don't  really  want  to  spell  out  in 
more  detail  what  the  procedure 
tit  to  be.  Dayan  [Foreign  Minister 
;he  Dayan  of  Israel]  and  Kamel 
eign  Minister  Ibrahim  Kamel  of 
pt]  will  be  meeting  in  Jerusalem  on 
15th  of  January.  Cy  Vance  will  be 
B,  We'll  offer  our  good  offices. 
[y  own  preference  is  that  the  Is- 
is  and  Egyptians  negotiate  that 
"im  procedure  with  a  final  referen- 
themselves.  We'll  try  to  find  some 
promise  between  them.   I  think  if 
can  evolve  an  acceptable  set  of 
ciples,  then  it  would  be  much 
it  for  King  Hussein  and,  perhaps 
on,  the  Syrians  to  join  in  the  elis- 
ions. I  did  not  try  to  convince  Hus- 
to  participate  now. 
feel  and  he  feels  also  that  Sadat  is 
|uately  representing  the  Arab  posi- 
And  I  think  Sadat,  in  an  almost 
ue  way,  not  only  has  the  trust  of 
own  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
d  but  also,  to  a  substantial  degree, 
rust  of  the  Israeli  citizens. 
II  of  us  feel  for  now,  until  Sadat 
ifically  requests  it,  that  Hussein 
Id  stay  out  of  the  direct  negotia- 
!■  The  Shah  will  be  supportive,  the 
lis  were  very  encouraging  about 
future,  and  Hussein,  and  we  agree 
pletely. 

tid  so,  I  think  that  the  present  pos- 
is  a  good  one.  But  exactly  how  the 
should  be  handled  or  when  or 
:  the  options  might  be  offered  to 
Palestinians,  I  don't  want  to  say.  I 
t  know. 

.  Can  I  also  ask  you,  do  you 
k  that  as  a  result  of  your  visit 
e,  that  Sadat's  position  with  the 
lline  critics  of  the  Arab  world 
been  improved  and  that  he's 
igthened  his  hand  as  a  result  of 

■  I  don't  think  I  would  be  violating 
confidence  to  say  that  all  the  Arab 


leaders  with  whom  I  met  said  they  sup- 
port Sadat  unequivocally.  Now,  the 
feeling  of  Syria  is  something  that  I 
can't  assess.  I  didn't  happen  to  talk  to 
Asad  lately,  but  the  feeling  of  Iraq  and 
Libya  and  the  more  radical  Arabs  is 
obvious.  They  don't  want  peace  to  pre- 
vail. They  don't  want  a  settlement  to 
be  reached.  They  don't  want  the 
Geneva  conference  to  be  concluded. 
And  many  of  them  still  have  as  a 
unique  purpose  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

I  don't  think  that  Asad  or  King  Hus- 
sein or  Sadat  or  the  Saudis — the  ones 
with  whom  I've  talked — I  don't  think 
any  of  them  feel  that  way.  I  think  they 
all  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  Israel 
now  as  a  permanent  entity  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  living  in  peace. 

Q.  Before  we  left,  you  said  you 
were  going  to  talk  about  human 
rights,  and  you  certainly  did,  I 
think,  just  about  every  place  we 
went.  But  since  we  were  in  Poland, 
where  you  told  us  about  Gierek's 
commitment  to  you  on  emigration 
rights,  I  don't  think  we  had  any 
specific  information  that  any  of  the 
leaders  have  given  to  you,  any  reac- 
tion to  your  own  position.  Is  there 
anything  specific?  In  particular  I  am 
thinking  about  Iran.  Have  there  been 
any  concessions  that  we  haven't 
learned  about? 

A.  No.  Obviously,  we  don't  seek 
concessions  on  human  rights  in  Bel- 
gium or  Egypt  or  France.  In  Iran,  the 
Shah  and  I  have  had  very  all- 
encompassing  discussions  about  human 
rights.  I  am  not  inclined  to  reveal  the 
private  conversations.  But  the  basic 
question  in  Iran  is  the  law  that  exists 
that  outlaws  the  Communist  Party  and 
that  outlaws  communism  are  very  simi- 
lar to  the  laws  that  we  have  enforced  in 
the  past  very  rigidly.  And  this  is  the 
basis  for  the  problem. 

But  the  Shah  is  very  deeply  con- 
cerned about  human  rights,  and  I  men- 
tioned human  rights  in  my  statement  in 
Iran.  But  we've  seen  in  Iran,  in  many 
ways,  the  opening  up  of  the  rights  of 
women,  the  welcoming  of  disparate  re- 
ligious and  racial  groups  to  Iran — a 
very  fine  movement  forward,  I  would 
say,  equivalent  to  what  we've  done  in 
the  last  20  years. 


Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  Viceroy  of  India? 
[Laughter] 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  tried  to  learn 
while  I  was  in  India  what  their  feelings 
are  toward  the  British.  And  my  sense 
was  that  they  have  a  genuine  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  British  did,  that  the 
viceroys'  administrations  were  in  gen- 
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eral  very  benevolent.  There  was  no 
India  before  the  British  came.  It  was 
just  a  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
independent  states  in  all  forms.  The 
British  brought  the  subcontinent  to- 
gether in  unity. 

After  Gandhi's  historic  and  unbe- 
lievable crusade,  the  British  left  with 
good  spirits.  They  turned  over  the 
power  to  Nehru  on  their  departure. 

And  they  were  very  proud  to  take  me 
to  a  room,  for  instance,  where  no 
American  or  European  has  ever  been. 
It's  a  beautiful  portrait  gallery,  under- 
neath the  palace  where  we  stayed,  of 
all  the  British  viceroys  and  other  ad- 
ministrators who  had  been  there  and 
their  wives.  Every  portrait  is,  I'd  say, 
twice  life-size.  And  it's  very  beauti- 
fully done,  and  it  shows  the  respect 
that  the  Indians  feel  toward  the  British. 
So,  I  didn't  have  any  yearning  to  be  a 
viceroy.  [Laughter]  I'd  rather  be  Presi- 
dent. [Laughter]  I  think  the  British  left 
with  a  good  feeling  among  the  Indians. 

.      D 
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ter met  with  King  Hussein  I  of  Jordan  in  Tehran. 

7  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Jan.  9. 

8  Exchange  of  remarks  were  made  at  Riyadh 
Airport.  His  Highness  spoke  in  Arabic  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Jan.  9). 

9  Made  at  Aswan  Airport  following  their 
meeting  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pres- 
idential Documents  of  Jan.  9). 

10  Made  before  an  audience  invited  under  the 
auspices  of  several  French-American  business, 
civic,  and  cultural  societies  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Jan.  9). 

1 '  The  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  other  Hunga- 
rian cornation  regalia  were  returned  to  the  Hun- 
garian people  by  a  delegation  headed  by  Secre- 
tary Vance  at  a  ceremony  in  Budapest  on  Jan.  6. 
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State  of  the  Union  (Excerpts) 


In  our  foreign  policy  the  separation 
of  people  from  government  has  been, 
in  the  past,  a  source  of  weakness  and 
error.  In  a  democratic  system  like  ours, 
foreign  policy  decisions  must  be  able  to 
stand  the  test  of  public  examination  and 
public  debate.  If  we  make  a  mistake  in 
this  Administration,  it  will  be  on  the 
side  of  frankness  and  openness  with  the 
American  people. 

In  our  modern  world,  when  the 
deaths  of  literally  millions  of  people 
can  result  from  a  few  terrifying  seconds 
of  destruction,  the  path  of  national 
strength  and  security  is  identical  to  the 
path  of  peace. 

Tonight  I  am  happy  to  report  that  be- 
cause we  are  strong,  our  nation  is  at 
peace  with  the  world. 

We  are  a  confident  nation.  We've  re- 
stored a  moral  basis  for  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  very  heart  of  our  identity  as  a 
nation  is  our  firm  commitment  to 
human  rights. 

We  stand  for  human  rights  because 
we  believe  that  government  has  a  pur- 
pose to  promote  the  well-being  of  its 
citizens.  This  is  true  in  our  domestic 
policy;  it  is  also  true  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  world  must  know  that  in  sup- 
port of  human  rights,  the  United  States 
will  stand  firm. 

We  expect  no  quick  or  easy  results, 
but  there  has  been  significant  move- 
ment toward  greater  freedom  and  hu- 
manity in  several  parts  of  the  world. 
Thousands  of  political  prisoners  have 
been  freed.  The  leaders  of  the  world — 
even  our  ideological  adversaries — now 
see  that  their  attitude  toward  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  affects  their  standing 
in  the  international  community,  and  it 
affects  their  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

To  serve  the  interests  of  every 
American,  our  foreign  policy  has  three 
major  goals. 

U.S.  Security 

The  first  and  prime  concern  is  and 
will  remain  the  security  of  our  country. 
Security  is  based  on  our  national  will, 
and  security  is  based  on  the  strength  of 
our  armed  forces.  We  have  the  will, 
and  militarily  we  are  very  strong. 

Security  also  comes  through  the 
strength  of  our  alliances.  We  have  re- 
confirmed our  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  and  this  year  we  will 
demonstrate  that  commitment  by  fur- 


ther modernizing  and  strengthening  our 
military  capabilities  there. 

Security  can  also  be  enhanced  by 
agreements  with  potential  adversaries 
which  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  dis- 
aster while  maintaining  our  own  rela- 
tive strategic  capability.  In  areas  of 
peaceful  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  will  continue  to  more  than 
hold  our  own.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
negotiating  with  quiet  confidence, 
without  haste,  with  careful  determina- 
tion, to  ease  the  tensions  between  us 
and  to  insure  greater  stability  and 
security. 

The  Stragetic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
have  been  long  and  difficult.  We  want 
a  mutual  limit  on  both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  giant  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  both  nations — and  then  we  want 
actual  reductions  in  strategic  arms  as  a 
major  step  toward  the  ultimate  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  If  these  talks  result  in  an 
agreement  this  year — and  I  trust  they 
will — I  pledge  to  you  that  the  agree- 
ment will  maintain  and  enhance  the 
stability  of  the  world's  strategic  bal- 
ance and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

For  30  years  concerted  but  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  to  ban 
the  testing  of  atomic  explosives — both 
military  weapons  and  peaceful  nuclear 
devices.  We  are  hard  at  work  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
an  agreement  which  will  stop  testing 
and  will  protect  our  national  security 
and  provide  for  adequate  verification  of 
compliance.  We  are  now  making,  I  be- 
lieve, good  progress  toward  this  com- 
prehensive ban  on  nuclear  explosions. 

We  are  also  working  vigorously  to 
halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  which  do  not  now  have  them  and 
to  reduce  the  deadly  global  traffic  in 
conventional  arms  sales.  Our  stand  for 
peace  is  suspect  if  we  are  also  the  prin- 
cipal arms  merchant  of  the  world.  So 
we've  decided  to  cut  down  our  arms 
transfer  to  abroad  on  a  year-by-year 
basis  and  to  work  with  other  major 
arms  exporters  to  encourage  their  simi- 
lar constraint. 

Regional  Security 

Every  American  has  a  stake  in  our 
second  major  goal — a  world  at  peace. 
In  a  nuclear  age,  each  of  us  is 
threatened  when  peace  is  not  secured 
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everywhere.  We  are  trying  to  promo 
harmony  in  those  parts  of  the  wor 
where  major  differences  exist  amoi 
other  nations  and  threaten  internatiori 
peace. 

In  the  Middle  East  we  are  contribi 
ing  our  good  offices  to  maintain  t 
momentum  of  the  current  negotiatio 
and  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  commui 
cation  among  the  Middle  East  leadei 
The  whole  world  has  a  great  stake 
the  success  of  these  efforts. 

This  is  a  precious  opportunity  for 
historic  settlement  of  a  longstandi 
conflict — an  opportunity  which  m 
not  come  again  in  our  lifetime.  Q 
role  has  been  difficult  and  sometirr 
thankless  and  controversial,  but  it  \ 
been  constructive  and  it  has  bet 
necessary  and  it  will  continue. 


Economic  Security 

Our  third  major  foreign  policy  gf 
is  one  that  touches  the  life  of  ev< 
American  citizen  every  day — wo 
economic  growth  and  stability. 

This  requires  strong  economic  p 
formance  by  the  industrialized  derm 
racies  like  ourselves  and  progress  hv 
solving  the  global  energy  crisis.  L 
fall,  with  the  help  of  others,  we  sjj 
ceeded  in  our  vigorous  efforts  to  m? 
tain  the  stability  of  the  price  of  oil. ! 
as  many  foreign  leaders  have  ej 
phasized  to  me  personally  and,  I ' 
sure,  to  you,  the  greatest  future  con 
bution  that  America  can  make  to 
world  economy  would  be  an  effect 
energy  conservation  program  here 
home.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
actions  needed  to  protect  the  integi 
of  the  American  dollar. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  a  more  j 
international  system.  And  in  this  spi 
we  are  supporting  the  struggle 
human  development  in  Africa,  in  A: 
and  in  Latin  America. 

Finally  the  world  is  watching  to 
how  we  act  on  one  of  our  most  imp 
tant  and  controversial  items 
business — approval  of  the  Pana 
Canal  treaties.  The  treaties  now  bel 
the  Senate  are  the  result  of  the  worl 
four  Administrations — two  Demot 
tic,  two  Republican.  They  guarai 
that  the  canal  will  be  open  always 
unrestricted  use  by  the  ships  of 
world.  Our  ships  have  the  right  to  g< 
the  head  of  the  line  for  priority  of  | 
sage  in  times  of  emergency  or  ne 
We  retain  the  permanent  right  to 
fend  the  canal  with  our  own  mill 
forces,  if  necessary,  to  guarantee 
openness  and  its  neutrality. 

The  treaties  are  to  the  clear  ad; 
tage  of  ourselves,  the  Panamani; 
and  the  other  users  of  the  canal.  Rai 
ing  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
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monstrate  our  good  faith  to  the 
rid,  discourage  the  spread  of  hostile 
ologies  in  this  hemisphere,  and  di- 
:tly  contribute  to  the  economic 
11-being  and  the  security  of  the 
ited  States. 

rhere  were  two  moments  on  my  re- 
it  journey  which,  for  me,  confirmed 

final  aims  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
at  it  always  must  be. 
)ne  was  in  a  village  in  India  where  I 
t  a  people  as  passionately  attached 
their  rights  and  liberties  as  we  are 

whose  children  have  a  far  smaller 
nee  for  good  health  or  food  or  edu- 
lon  or  human  fulfillment  than  a  child 
n  in  this  country. 

'he  other  moment  was  in  Warsaw, 
ital  of  a  nation  twice  devastated  by 
■  in  this  century.  There,  people  have 
uilt  a  city  which  war's  destruction 
t  from  them;  but  what  was  new  only 


emphasized  clearly  what  was  lost. 

What  I  saw  in  those  two  places  crys- 
tal ized  for  me  the  purposes  of  our  own 
country's  policy:  to  insure  economic 
justice,  to  advance  human  rights,  to 
solve  conflicts  without  violence,  and  to 
proclaim  in  our  great  democracy  our 
constant  faith  in  the  liberty  and  dignity 
of  human  beings  everywhere. 

.     a 


1  Address  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress on  Jan.  19,  1978  (for  complete  text,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Jan.  23,  p.  90).  On  Jan.  19  President  Carter 
also  transmitted  a  separate,  more  detailed  State 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress  which  de- 
scribes Administration  priorities  in  the  areas  not 
fully  covered  in  his  address;  the  complete  text  of 
that  message  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion referred  to  above,  p.  98.  Also  printed  as  H 
Doc.  95-273. 


News  Conference 
of  January  12  (Excerpts) 


luch  has  been  said  about  the  mes- 
js  that  I  carried  on  behalf  of  the 
erican  people  to  leaders  of  the  na- 
s  which  I  visited  on  the  recent  trip. 

it's  also  important  to  focus  on  the 
sage  that  I  received  from  them  and 
lght  back  home. 

hey  are  looking  to  our  country  to 
whether  we  have  the  will,  the  re- 
e  to  deal  squarely  with  our  energy 
)lems,  which  are  also  becoming 
r  problems.  It's  clear  that  our  will- 
iess  to  curb  the  enormous  American 
jnal  appetite  for  imported  oil  will 

consideration,  for  instance,  in  fu- 

OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
siting  Countries]  oil  prices, 
s  a  nation,  we  are  increasing  our 
ands  for  foreign  oil.  We  may  have 
iervation  forced  on  us  by  unex- 
ed  and  rapid  increases  in  oil  prices 
ie  future.  Our  consumers  and  our 
stries  will  pay  more  and  more  to 
gn  countries,  and  with  those  dol- 
that  go  overseas  we  are,  in  effect, 
'rting  American  jobs. 

Paris  and  in  Brussels,  our  own  al- 
expressed  concern  about  whether 
:an  and  will  enact  strong  energy 
lation.  If  our  own  economy  is  not 
ig,  if  our  strength  is  being  sapped 
excessive  imports,  then  we  can't 
ide  the  kind  of  leadership  and  sta- 
y  on  which  the  economic  well- 
l  of  the  Western  democracies  rests 
-avily. 

ie  United  States  has  had,  and  is 
raced  with,  a  very  large  trade  defi- 
'hich  has  led  recently  to  exchange 


market  disorders  and  exchange  rate 
speculation.  It's  clear  that  our  heavy 
dependence  on  imported  oil  is  a  main 
part  of  our  trade  problem  and  that  our 
failure  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
energy  program  has  badly  weakened 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  deal  with 
that  problem. 

Almost  every  foreign  leader  stressed 
the  importance  of  our  energy  program 
in  terms  of  our  responsibilities  for  in- 
ternational monetary  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar. 

We  all  recognize  that  while  the 
energy  program  will  not  reduce  our  oil 
imports  overnight,  that  it  will  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  over  the 
long  pull  and  also  permanently.  It 
would  improve  our  trade  position,  our 
national  economy,  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  in  a  fundamental  way. 

I  believe  that  we  do  have  the  resolve 
and  the  national  will  to  deal  with  the 
energy  problem.  The  debate  in  the 
Congress  has  been  long  and  devisive 
and  arduous.  It  has,  at  times,  tried  the 
patience  of  all  of  us.  And  delay  has  de- 
ferred action,  unfortunately,  on  a 
number  of  other  important  national 
priorities. 

But  when  we  do  succeed — and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
succeed  early  in  this  session — we  will 
have  accomplished  something  in  which 
we  can  take  pride,  not  just  here  at 
home  but  before  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  as  well. 
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Q.  Everywhere  you  traveled,  ex- 
cept Poland,  we  were  told  that  you 
and  the  leaders  talked  about  Soviet 
and  Cuban  penetration  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  but  we  only  got  very 
generalized  and  vague  statements  on 
this.  Can  you  enunciate  the  depth  of 
our  concern,  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it  except  jawbone? 

A.  We've  taken  a  position  concern- 
ing Africa  that  we  would  use  our  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  peace  without  ship- 
ping arms  to  the  disputing  parties  and 
without  our  injecting  ourselves  into 
disputes  that  could  best  be  resolved  by 
Africans,  both  those  parties  that  are  in 
dispute  and  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity.  The  Soviets  have  done  just  the 
opposite. 

They,  in  effect,  contributed  to  the 
war  that's  presently  taking  place  be- 
tween Somalia  and  Ethiopia.  They  sold 
excessive  quantities  of  arms  and 
weapons  both  to  Somalia  and  to 
Ethiopia.  The  war  began  using  Soviet 
weapons,  and  now  they  are  shipping 
large  quantities  of  weapons,  some  men, 
and  they  are  also  dispatching  Cubans 
into  Ethiopia,  perhaps  to  become  com- 
batants themselves.  We  have  expressed 
our  concern  to  the  Soviets  in  very 
strong  terms. 

We  have  shared  the  concerns  that  we 
feel  with  the  leaders  that  I  have  visited, 
both  the  cumulative  group  of  countries 
that  join  with  us  in  the  NATO  alliance, 
and  specifically  with  France,  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries,  and  India.  We've 
had  unanimous  response  from  them 
sharing  our  concern  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  unwarranted  involvement  in 
Africa.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  life  now. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  Somalians  might 
call  publicly  for  negotiations  to  begin 
immediately  to  resolve  the  Ogaden 
dispute.  One  possibility,  of  course, 
would  be  to  go  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council. 
But  the  basic  negotiation  ought  to  take 
place  between  those  two  nations 
themselves. 

I  think  that  there  are  things  that  we 
can  do  to  express  our  concern  publicly, 
to  offer  our  good  services  in  support  of 
the  African  nations  who  are  responsi- 
ble, to  support  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  and  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  let  our  voice  be  heard.  But  I 
hope  that  we  can  induce  the  Soviets 
and  the  Cubans  not  to  send  either  sol- 
diers or  weapons  into  that  area  and  call 
for  and  achieve  a  rapid  initiation  of 
negotiations. 


Q.  When  talking  about  the  aggra- 
vation of  oil  imports,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
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ernment's  strategic  petroleum 
stockpile — I  think  your  decision  is  to 
acquire  1  billion  barrels  of  oil — 

A.  That's  correct. 

q.  — on  the  world  market.  Now, 
the  GAO  [General  Accounting  Of- 
fice] and  others  have  recommended 
that  we  use  oil  we  already  own,  in 
the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, and  that  would  save,  I  think, 
as  you're  going  now,  to  about  $20 
billion  you're  going  to  spend  on 
foreign  oil.  We  could  reduce  this  by 
half,  a  $10  billion  saving,  if  we  used 
our  existing  naval  supplies.  Why 
don't  we  do  that? 

A.  We  are,  in  effect,  increasing  the 
production  of  American  oil  to  cut  down 
on  the  amount  that  we  have  to  pur- 
chase. At  Elk  Hills,  at  Teapot  Dome, 
we're  trying  to  increase  the  importing 
of  oil  to  the  continental  United  States 
from  Alaska.  We're  trying  to  maintain 
the  production  of  oil,  sour  oil,  to  some 
degree,  in  California  in  addition  to  re- 
ducing overall  consumption  of  oil  and 
energy  and  shifting  to  coal. 

And  at  the  same  time,  it's  very  im- 
portant to  us  to  have  stability  in  the 
world  oil  market  and  protect  us  from 
some  interruption  in  the  future  over 
which  we  have  no  control. 

We've  set  a  goal  for  ourselves  that 
by  1985,  we'll  have  a  billion  barrels  of 
oil  stored  in  a  secure  place  in  salt 
domes  in  the  United  States  so  that  we 
can  have  an  8-  or  10-month  supply  in 
case  overseas  oil  is  interrupted  in  com- 
ing to  us. 

The  sum  total  of  what  we  propose  is 
to  do  exactly  what  you  describe. 
Whether  domestic  oil  actually  goes  into 
the  supply  system  of  our  country  and 
foreign  oil  goes  into  the  underground 
storage  is  really  of  no  consequence, 
because  the  overall  consumption  of  oil 
plus  the  import  or  use  of  oil  to  build  up 
our  reserves  is  the  factor  that  controls 
how  much  we  import. 

Q.  My  question  is — what  it  goes  to 
the  point  of— the  $10  billion  savings. 
We  already  own  the  Elk  Hills  naval 
oil  reserve. 

A.  When  we  sell  that  oil,  if  it's  on 
the  commercial  market,  the  Federal 
Treasury  gets  the  money  back  for  that 
oil.  So,  there's  just  really  swapping 
dollars.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to 
transport  the  oil  from  Elk  Hills  and 
identify  a  particular  gallon  or  barrel  of 
oil  that  has  to  go  into  a  salt  dome  in 
Louisiana. 

Q.  They  talked  about  swap  ar- 
rangements, particularly  with  Japan. 
Japan  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
that  very  sweet  Elk  Hills  oil,  and 
they'd  give  us  their  Mideast  oil. 
A.  I  understand.  But  we're  trying  to 


do  what  I've  just  said:  build  up  the 
adequate  supply  of  oil  for  reserve  and 
cut  down  consumption  and  imports  at 
the  same  time. 


Q.  When  you  were  in  Egypt  meet- 
ing with  President  Sadat,  President 
Sadat  emerged  from  that  meeting 
saying  that  your  views  and  his  on  the 
Middle  East  were  essentially  identi- 
cal. Does  that  mean  that  you  think 
the  Israelis  should  withdraw  from  all 
20  settlements  they  have  in  the  Sinai 
plus  their  West  Bank  settlements  be- 
fore there  can  be  peace  in  the  Middle 
East? 

A.  It's  not  for  me  to  decide  the  spe- 
cifics of  an  ultimate  settlement,  either 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  or  Israel  and 
Jordan  or  Israel  and  the  other  nations 
involved  or  the  Palestinians. 

I  think  that  it's  accurate  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  I  see  the  Middle  East 
question  almost  identically.  I've  not 
been  involved  and  don't  intend  to  get 
involved  in  the  military  settlement 
that's  now  being  negotiated  in  Cairo. 
The  position  of  our  government  is  now 
and  has  been  that  Israeli  settlements  on 
occupied  territory  are  illegal  and  that 
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they  contravene  the  Geneva  conferem 
decisions  that  were  made. 

The  U.N.  Resolution  242  is  the  bas 
for  the  ultimate  decision.  All  the  n 
tions  involved  have  espoused  242,  ai 
338  later  on,  which  set  up  the  Gene 
conference  with  ourselves  and  tl 
Soviets  as  chairmen.  We  have  in  th 
language  that  says  Israel  will  withdn 
from  occupied  territories. 

Combined  with  that  requiremer 
though,  is  that  Israel  will  have  seen 
borders  including  a  realization  of  sec 
rity  from  the  attitude  of  her  neighboi 
This  is  an  extremely  complicated  si 
ject  as  you  well  know.  I  can't  say  tl 
on  every  specific  instance  that  Pre 
dent  Sadat  and  I  will  agree  on  detai 
We  didn't  discuss  those  details. 

And  I  think  that  it's  best  for  us  jij 
to  add  our  good  offices  when  we  c; 
support  both  men  as  they  go  to  I 
negotiating  table.  Secretary  Vance  v 
be  in  Jerusalem  with  the  foreign  mir 
ters  of  the  two  countries  involved,  i 
our  position  on  the  settlements  has  i 
changed. 


1  For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  16,  1978,  p. 


War  Powers  Bill 


Statement  by  President  Carter1 

I  am  today  signing  H.R.  7738,  an  act 
"with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the 
President  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency." 

H.R.  7738  is  the  result  of  a  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  Congress  and  this 
Administration.  Its  broad  purpose  is  to 
differentiate  between  those  economic 
powers  available  to  the  President  in 
time  of  war  and  those  available  in  time 
of  declared  national  emergency.  The 
bill  is  largely  procedural.  It  places  ad- 
ditional constraints  on  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  economic  powers  in 
future  national  emergencies  and  insures 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  will  be 
kept  informed  of  activities  carried  out 
under  these  powers.  Enactment  of  the 
bill  will  not  affect  embargoes  now 
being  exercised  against  certain  coun- 
tries, nor  does  it  affect  the  blockage  of 
assets  of  nationals  of  those  and  other 
countries. 

In  approving  the  bill,  I  must  note  my 
serious  concern  over  the  provision  con- 


tained in  section  207(b),  which  wc 
allow  Congress  to  terminate  a  natic 
emergency  declared  by  the  Presideni 
concurrent  resolution. 

Provisions  such  as  these  raise  \ 
found  constitutional  questions,  si 
Article  I,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitu 
requires  that  congressional  action  1 
ing  the  force  of  law  be  presented  to 
President  for  his  signature  or  veto 
addition,  such  provisions  have  the 
tential  of  involving  Congress  in 
execution  of  the  laws— a  responsib 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  Presii 
under  the  Constitution.  This  featur 
the  bill  may  be  unconstitutional.  I 
therefore  treat  the  provision  as  rec 
ing  only  that  I  "notify  and  wait" 
respect  to  national  emergencies  < 
ered  by  section  207(b)  of  this  act. 


'  Made  on  signing  H.R.  7738  into  la- 
Dec.  28,  1977  (text  from  Weekly  Compilati 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  2,  1978) 
enacted  H.R.  7738  is  Public  Law  95-22. 
proved  Dec.  28. 
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THE  SECRETARY:  Foreign  Policy  Decisions 

for  1978  ' 


3ur  country,  within  sight  and  mem- 
-  of  some  Americans  still  living,  has 
:n  transformed  from  a  largely  agrar- 

society  to  the  world's  greatest  in- 
strial  power — one  in  which  eco- 
nic,  political,  and  social  mobility 

the  accepted  order  of  the  day.  The 
tastic  stories  of  Horatio  Alger,  as 
11  as  those  of  H.  G.  Wells,  have 
ne  true.  Of  course,  there  is  still  pov- 
/  in  America.  There  is  still  lack  of 
ficient  opportunity  for  many.  There 
till  discrimination. 
Jut,  day  by  day,  and  despite  a  few 
•lorable  detours,  we  have  held  re- 
rkably  to  the  journey  begun  by  our 
inding  Fathers — toward  a  new  na- 
i  in  a  new  world  in  which  each  citi- 

might  stand  free  and  equal  beside 
neighbor,  able  to  make  the  most  of 
or  her  human  potential. 
VTien  I  am  asked  about  the  Ameri- 

people — as  I  often  am  by  leaders  of 
;r  countries — I  say  that  as  a  people 
have  today  a  renewed  faith  in  our 
dreams,  and  this  is  something  Pres- 
nt  Carter  and  I  believe  in  very 
ply.  Because  of  who  and  what  we 
,  both  the  basic  interests  and  the 
lis  of  our  people  must  be  present  in 

foreign  policy,  or  it  will  not  be 

I  sustained. 

We  must  maintain  a  defense  estab- 
ment  modern  and  strong  enough  to 
:ect  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

We  must  protect  American  in- 
:ment  overseas  and  insure  continu- 
access  to  vital  raw  materials. 

We  must  be  strongly  competitive 
nomically  so  that  American  families 

continue  to  enjoy  their  standard  of 
ig- 

We  must  maintain  our  close  rela- 
s  with  our  allies,  while  we  seek  at 
same  time  improved  contacts  with 
main  competitor,  the  Soviet  Union, 

with  the  nonaligned  nations. 

II  of  this,  and  more,  can  be 
sued — as  we  pursue  our  national 
rest — while  still  expressing  the 
?er  ideals  and  aspirations  that  have 
us  to  our  remarkable  economic  and 
al  progress  here  at  home. 

ur  strength  lies  not  only  in  our 
Is  but  in  the  practical  way  we  iden- 
problems  and  work  systematically 
ird  their  solution.  We  do  the  best 
n  we  are  true  to  ourselves, 
hat  is  why  America  was  at  her  best 
ie  Marshall  plan,  why  we  have  felt 
ome  with  Food  for  Peace  and  the 


Peace  Corps.  That  is  why  I  find  such 
broad  public  support  for  President  Car- 
ter's emphasis  upon  human  rights — 
including  not  only  rights  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  person  and  political  rights 
but  the  rights  to  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
housing,  health,  and  education. 

That  is  why,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
we  have  embarked  on  a  course  of  di- 
plomacy in  the  Middle  East  which  may 
help  bring  peace  to  the  people  of  that 
region. 

That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  help 
bring  solutions — not  our  solutions  but 
solutions  through  free  elections — in 
Rhodesia  and  in  Nambia  so  that  people 
there  will  have  their  chance  for  human 
emancipation  and  development. 

That  is  why  we  seek  arms  control  ar- 
rangements through  negotiations  and 
have  adopted  a  conscious  policy  of  re- 
straint on  conventional  arms  transfers. 

That  is  why  we  took  tangible  first 
steps  in  1977  toward  other  goals,  as 
well:  to  stop  further  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion; to  reach  agreements  on  the  control 
of  strategic  weapons,  agreements  that 
will  enhance  the  security  of  our  nation 
and  all  the  world;  to  reach  agreement 
with  our  Western  industrial  partners  on 
policies  leading  to  economic  revival 
and  growth;  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  normalization  of  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  to  re- 
duce military  competition  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  to  emphasize  our  support  for 
racial  equality  and  full  political  partici- 
pation of  all  the  people  of  South 
Africa. 

The  Carter  Administration  in  1977 
made  a  conscious  and  deliberate  effort 
to  construct  a  foreign  policy  based 
upon  American  interests  and  upon 
American  values  and  ideals. 

In  1978,  there  are  actions,  decisions, 
and  choices  which  we  must  make  here 
in  America — some  of  them 
difficult — which  will  help  determine 
how  such  a  policy  can  be  nourished  and 
further  evolve. 

Panama  Canal  Treaties 

One  involves  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties — treaties  which  are  the  culmi- 
nation of  14  years'  work  by  four 
American  Presidents  of  both  major 
political  parties  and  their  Secretaries  of 
State.  This  is  a  decision  which  is  being 
watched  not  only  by  all  the  nations  of 
Latin  America — all  of  which  favor  the 


treaties — but  by  other  nations  around 
the  world. 

Through  these  treaties,  we  can 
secure — definitively  and  permanent- 
ly— our  right  to  use  the  canal  and  to 
protect  it.  It  is  a  place  for  us  to  put  the 
lie,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  wornout 
charge  that  we  Americans  are  in- 
terested only  in  making  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  safe  for  our  own  economic 
interests. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  a  foreign 
country  controlled  and  administered  a 
10-mile-wide  strip  of  land  running  the 
length  of  the  Mississippi  River.  How 
long  do  you  think  the  people  of  this 
country  would  willingly  accept  such  a 
situation?  This  is  an  issue  requiring 
understanding  and  foresight. 

If  we  ratify  the  treaties,  we  can  make 
clear  to  the  world  that  disputes  can  and 
should  be  settled  peaceably — through 
the  rule  of  law  and  negotiation.  And, 
most  importantly,  we  can  insure  and 
safeguard  the  long-term  usefulness  and 
viability  of  the  canal  itself  to  all  who 
use  it,  including  ourselves. 

Economic  Relations 

Another  decision  we  must  make  is 
one  regarding  our  economic  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1978  we  shall  be  moving  toward  a 
conclusion  of  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade 
negotiations  with  other  importing  and 
exporting  countries. 

In  1962,  when  President  Kennedy 
argued  for  the  passage  of  the  historic 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  which  led  to  10 
years  of  worldwide  economic  expan- 
sion, he  rightly  pointed  out  that  "a  ris- 
ing tide  lifts  all  boats." 

Today  the  world  is  badly  in  need  of 
economic  recovery.  Other  major  na- 
tions are  suffering  rates  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  which  rival  or  are  even 
higher  than  ours.  The  Tokyo  Round,  of 
and  by  itself,  will  not  instantly  restore 
worldwide  economic  prosperity.  It 
will,  however,  encourage  new  invest- 
ment and  profitable  exchange.  If  it  fails 
and  falls  victim  to  a  new  wave  of  inter- 
national protectionism,  we  can  be  sure 
that  many  of  the  "boats"  will  founder 
and  some  may  sink. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  an  abstract, 
theoretical  matter  for  the  American 
worker  or  businessman  or  farmer  who 
depends  for  his  family's  living  on  pro- 
duction of  steel,  CB  radios,  color  tele- 
vision sets,  microwave  ovens,  textiles, 
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footwear,  automobiles,  computers, 
sugar,  and  many  other  items.  The 
changing  world  economy  has  made 
other  nations  competitive  in  production 
of  these  products,  and  we  are  feeling 
the  result  of  it. 

The  Carter  Administration  knows 
this  and  is  doing  its  best  to  help  the 
American  industries  and  people  af- 
fected. The  new  steel  program,  an- 
nounced in  December,  is  a  part  of  that. 
So  are  our  present  discussions  with 
Japan  on  reducing  its  import  barriers 
and  increasing  its  rate  of  growth. 

But  we  and  others  must  help  our- 
selves in  ways  that  do  not  throw  the 
world  back  into  the  kind  of  disastrous 
protectionist  spiral  that  we  all  experi- 
enced in  the  Great  Depression. 

Under  economic  pressure,  one  coun- 
try, and  then  another,  in  the  1930's 
closed  its  borders  to  foreign  goods. 
High  tariffs  increased  the  price  of  ev- 
erything to  everyone,  everywhere. 
Then  we  closed  our  banks  and  our 
businesses  and  our  farms  as  we  fell  into 
worldwide  depression.  The  great  ports 
of  our  country  were,  as  you  well  know, 
empty  and  forlorn  places. 

A  new  wave  of  protectionism  would 
imperil  the  American  profits  and  10 
million  jobs  which  depend  on  those  ex- 
ports. The  hardest  hit  of  all  would  be 
the  American  farmer,  who  is  having  a 
hard  time  staying  in  the  black  right 
now.  California  is  an  agricultural  state. 
I  have  just  learned  that  there  is  more 
acreage  under  cultivation  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  food  which  we  sell  to 
Japan  than  there  is  total  acreage  under 
cultivation  in  Japan.  If  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, were  to  close  its  borders  to  our 
food  and  fiber  as  part  of  a  trade  war, 
farms  and  rural  communities  in  this 
State  and  elsewhere  in  America  would 
be  severely  harmed. 

So  we  must  make  the  necessary  deci- 
sion to  keep  our  commitment  to  both 
domestic  and  world  economies  which 
are  open  to  competition  and  which  re- 
ward productivity.  That  will  involve 
knocking  down  barriers  to  our  products 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  But  it  will  also 
involve  our  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
to  buy  from  us,  other  countries  must  be 
able  to  sell  to  us. 

Third  World 

We  also  have  decisions  to  make — 
beyond  those  surrounding  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  and  the  Tokyo  Round- 
about a  whole  range  of  relations  with 
the  so-called  Third  World.  These  coun- 
tries, most  of  them  gaining  their  inde- 
pendence after  World  War  II,  are  in- 
creasingly involved  in  our  daily  lives. 

You  know  how  the  amount  and  cost 


of  oil  from  these  countries  affect  this 
country. 

We  also  get  more  than  50%  of  the 
tin,  aluminum,  and  manganese  we  need 
from  less  developed  countries  and  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  our  lead,  tungsten, 
and  copper. 

In  addition,  we  depend  on  the  emerg- 
ing countries  for  an  important  share  of 
our  exports.  Recent  figures  show,  for 
instance,  we  exported  $29  billion  in 
goods  to  the  non-oil-producing  de- 
veloping countries.  This  was  three 
times  the  1970  figure,  three  times  our 
exports  to  Japan,  and  $3  billion  more 
than  our  exports  to  all  of  industrialized 
Europe.  These  exports,  of  course, 
mean  American  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  de- 
veloping world  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  global  problems  are  most 
evident  and  threatening. 

Inefficient  and  wasteful  use  of  the 
Earth's  resources,  pollution  of  the 
oceans  and  atmosphere,  nuclear  prolif- 
eration, unchecked  arms  competi- 
tions— all  of  these  are  problems  which 
involve  not  only  these  countries  but 
also  the  safety  of  the  human  race. 

Most  countries  of  the  Third  World 
have  too  little  food;  many  lack  the 
means  to  produce  enough  of  their  own. 
Almost  all  have  exploding  populations. 
Even  the  most  optimistic  projections 
for  the  future  point  to  population  in- 
creases in  the  Third  World  of  some 
75%  by  the  year  2000.  Perhaps  even 
more  troubling,  this  growth  seems  cer- 
tain to  be  concentrated  in  already 
hard-pressed  urban  centers.  Imagine,  if 
you  will,  as  the  projections  indicate,  a 
Mexico  City  with  32  million  people; 
Sao  Paulo  with  26  million;  and  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Seoul, 
Peking,  and  Shanghai  each  with  some 
19  million  in  22  years. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
many  of  the  key  nations  of  the  Third 
World  will  be  even  more  a  part  of  our 
daily  dialogue  than  they  are  today.  We 
must  decide  how  we  shall  relate  to 
them. 

These  countries  believe  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  the  "hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  the 
rich  Western  nations,  and  we  under- 
stand this.  In  the  past  year,  we  have 
reduced  their  suspicion  of  the  United 
States  and,  thereby,  lessened  the  likeli- 
hood that  we  could  be  faced  with  at- 
tempts at  new  cartels,  built  around  raw 
materials  and  commodities  other  than 
oil,  and  unending  political  and  eco- 
nomic hostility. 

The  countries  of  the  Third  World 
now  feel  that  we  regard  them  as  impor- 
tant and  sovereign  nations  and  that  we 
identify  with  their  human  aspirations. 


Department  of  State  Bullet 

The  emerging  nations  of  the  world  ca 
be  constructive  partners  of  the  Unite 
States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Thes 
countries  are  not  early-day  miniatun 
of  the  United  States.  Many  will  choo: 
paths  of  political  and  economic  d 
velopment  which  we  will  not  approv 
But  a  majority,  at  least,  will  be  lookir 
to  us  for  understanding  and  assistant 
as  they  seek  to  build  modern  societie 

Will  we  be  willing  to  share  our  tec 
nology  with  these  countries?  Will  v 
be  ready  to  help  stabilize  the  bas. 
commodity  prices  on  which  many 
their  economies  are  based?  Will  v 
treat  their  products  fairly  in  the  intern 
tional  marketplace?  Will  we  be  willii 
to  support  their  national  economic  d 
velopment  plans  when  they  do  not  ; 
ways  suit  our  own  tastes?  All  the 
questions  are  complex  and  some  po 
difficult  problems.  But  this  Administi 
tion  fully  realizes  that  we  shall  ha' 
our  own  interests  and  we  shall  not' 
true  to  our  own  values  if  we  fail  to  a 
dress  these  issues  sympathetically. 


; 


Southern  Africa 

An  immediate  and  tangible  test 
our  intentions  toward  the  Third  Wo: 
lies  in  southern  Africa.  I  speak  of  ' 
three  principal  problems  of  Rhodes; 
Namibia,  and  the  situation  within  So; 
Africa  itself.  We  cannot  impose  so 
tions  in  southern  Africa.  We  cant 
dictate  terms  to  any  of  the  parties;  c 
leverage  is  limited. 

But  we  are  among  the  few  gove 
ments  in  the  world  that  can  talk  to  b< 
white  and  black  Africans  frankly  a 
yet  with  a  measure  of  trust.  We  woi 
lose  our  ability  to  be  helpful  if  we  1 
that  trust.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  t 
our  policies  of  encouraging  justice 
people  of  all  races  in  southern  Afr 
be  clear  to  all. 

After  careful  consideration,  tl 
Administration  is  actively  pursuing 
lutions  to  all  three  southern  Afrn 
problems.  These  problems  must 
addressed  together,   for  they 
intertwined. 

Some  have  argued  that  apartheid 
South  Africa  should  be  ignored  for 
time  being  in  order  to  concentrate 
achieving  progress  on  Rhodesia  ; 
Namibia.  Such  a  policy  would  be  wr. 
and  would  not  work.  It  would  be  bl 
to  the  reality  that  the  beginning 
progress  must  be  made  soon  wit 
South  Africa  if  there  is  to  be  a  possi 
ity  of  peaceful  solutions  in  the  Ion 
run.  It  could  mislead  the  South  A 
cans  about  our  real  concerns.  It  wc 
prejudice  our  relations  with  our  Am 
friends.  It  would  do  a  disservice  to 
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i  beliefs.  And  it  would  discourage 
:e  of  all  races  who  are  working  for 
;eful  progress  within  South  Africa. 
fe  believe  that  we  can  effectively 
uence  South  Africa  on  Rhodesia 

Namibia  while  expressing  our  con- 
is  about  apartheid. 
ft  believe  that  whites  as  well  as 
ks  must  have  a  future  in  Namibia, 
babwe,  and  South  Africa.  We  also 
eve  that  their  security  lies  in  prog- 
.  Intransigence  will  only  lead  to 
ter  insecurity. 

^e  will  welcome  and  recognize 
tive  action  by  South  Africa  on  each 
hese  three  issues.  But  the  need  is 
for  progress  on  all  of  them,  and  we 
I  need  the  continued  support  of  the 
jrican  people  for  a  policy  which 

encourage   and  press  for  that 
;ress. 

is  Limitation 

nother  decision  facing  us,  as  a 
>le,  is  one  which  is  now  reflected 
ur  discussions  on  strategic  arms 
ation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Secu- 
is  the  issue  here.  We  pursue  our 
rity  in  two  ways: 

By  maintaining  a  military  estab- 
nent  which  will  see  to  the  safety  of 
elves  and  our  allies  and 
By  arms  control. 

hat  we  cannot  achieve  by  mutual, 
1  limitations,  we  insure  by  our  own 
igth. 

ius,  we  have  to  think  of  the 
tegic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
^T)  as  a  process.  It  is  a  process  of 
)vering  whether  we  can  work  out 
J  of  our  security  problems  with  the 
et  Union.  It  is  a  process  also  in  the 
i  that  we  try  to  solve  what  strategic 
lems  we  can  at  each  stage;  then, 
nove  on  to  the  next  stage  and  the 
level  of  problems, 
e  do  not  seek  reductions  in  arms 
leir  own  sake  but  only  when  reduc- 

promote  security.  But  there  can 
i  important  result  from  arms  reduc- 

alongside  an  increase  in  our  secu- 
the  potential  for  us  and  for  others, 
Jding  those  in  the  developing 
i,  to  cut  spending  on  armaments 
:o  reorder  priorities, 
we  have  the  courage  and  patience 
e  it  through,  I  believe  we  can  both 
:r  the  threshold  of  international 
er  and  release  new  resources  for 
vorks  of  peace  through  SALT  and 

such  negotiations.  But  we  must 
non  the  will  to  do  it.  For  it  is  in 
elations  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
and  peace  issues  and  decisions  are 

involved, 
ir  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union 


are  based  upon  a  realistic  appreciation 
that  this  is  a  serious  competitive  rela- 
tionship and  that  Soviet  objectives  in 
the  world  are  very  different  from  ours. 
It  is  also  important  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  specific  matters  on 
which  our  interests  are  not  in 
conflict — not  least,  in  the  avoidance  of 
nuclear  war. 

In  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  our  own 
interest,  we  have  engaged  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  wide  range  of  concrete  mat- 
ters intended  in  the  first  instance  to 
stabilize  the  military  competition  and 
to  regulate  the  political  competition. 
These  are  our  first  objectives,  because 
they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace. 

Beyond  these  objectives,  we  seek  to 
enlarge  areas  of  common  understanding 
and  common  action  on  a  range  of  inter- 
national issues,  including  human 
rights;  cooperation  on  matters  affecting 
the  lives  of  people  everywhere,  such  as 
disease,  food  supply,  pollution  of  the 
environment,  and  the  application  of 
science  and  technology. 

Progress  in  these  fields  is  uneven 
and  may  take  a  long  time,  but  we  draw 
patience  and  a  long-term  perspective 
from  our  realization  of  how  far  we  have 
come  from  the  intense  and  dangerous 
cold  war  spirit  that  prevailed  only  a 
few  decades  ago. 

The  alternative  to  this  active 
dialogue  with  the  Soviets  implies  a  re- 
turn to  the  tensions  and  mutual  isola- 
tion of  the  cold  war.  Many  of  you  and 
the  leadership  of  this  Administration 
remember  what  that  period  was  like.  In 
good  conscience,   we  cannot  recom- 
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mend  that  we  lead  the  country  back  to 
the  troubles  and  fear  of  that  era. 

Middle  East 

Tomorrow  I  leave  for  Jerusalem  to 
assist  at  an  event  that  we  all  would 
have  regarded  as  impossible  just  a  few 
short  months  ago.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  Egypt  and  Israel  will  sit  down 
together,  around  a  conference  table,  to 
start  the  detailed  negotiation  of  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 
After  three  decades  of  estrangement 
and  hostility,  the  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion has  begun. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  as  all  Americans 
and  peoples  the  world  over,  have  been 
as  moved  as  I  was  by  the  dramatic 
events  of  the  weeks  just  past.  President 
Sadat's  sudden  and  spectacular  visit  to 
Jerusalem  captured  the  imagination  of 
all  of  us;  it  was  an  act  of  vision  and 
statesmanship.  The  warmth  of  his  re- 
ception by  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  surmounting  the 
bitter  memories  of  four  wars  which 
had  brought  tragedy  to  every  family, 
gave  clear  testimony  to  the  desire  for 
peace. 

President  Sadat's  initiative  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin 's  response  have 
set  in  motion  a  negotiating  process 
which  began  with  the  Cairo  preparatory 
conference  in  December  and  will  con- 
tinue at  ministerial  level  in  a  Military 
Committee  in  Cairo  and  a  Political 
Committee  in  Jerusalem.  Both  Egypt 
and  Israel  have  emphasized  that  they 
view  the  negotiations  now  underway  as 
laying  the  groundwork  for  negotiations 
among  all  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli 


ECONOMICS:  U.S.,  Japan 
Trade  Agreement 


White  House  Statement  ' 

The  President  is  pleased  by  the 
agreement  reached  between  Ambas- 
sadors Strauss  and  Ushiba  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  and  Japanese  Governments 
regarding  trade  and  other  economic  is- 
sues of  common  concern.2  The  Presi- 
dent believes  that  the  agreed  measures 
constitute  a  promising  development  in 
the  two  countries'  efforts  to  strengthen 
economic  relations;  he  is  gratified  at 
the  provision  for  followup  meetings  to 
discuss  both  implementation  of  this 
agreement  and  further  progress. 

This  agreement  should  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,   underlining  their  will  and 


ability  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
with  other  nations  in  devising  common 
actions  to  meet  common  problems.  The 
President  is  gratified  at  the  role  played 
by  Prime  Minister  Fukuda  in  helping  to 
bring  about  this  outcome.  He  looks 
forward  to  working  in  concert  with  the 
Prime  Minister  in  regard  to  continuing 
efforts  to  promote  a  healthy  world 
economy.  □ 


1  Issued  on  Jan.  13,  1978  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Jan.  23). 

2  Robert  S.  Strauss  is  the  U.S.  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations;  Nobuniho 
Ushiba  is  Japanese  Minister  of  State  for  External 
Economic  Affairs. 
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conflict,  looking  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

After  his  discussion  with  President 
Sadat  last  week,  President  Carter  made 
clear  the  task  facing  the  Middle  Eastern 
Political  Committee  meeting  in 
Jerusalem. 

•  First,  true  peace  must  be  based  on 
normal  relations  among  the  parties  to 
the  peace.  Peace  means  more  than  just 
an  end  to  belligerency. 

•  Second,  there  must  be  withdrawal 
by  Israel  from  territories  occupied  in 
1967  and  agreement  on  secure  and  rec- 
ognized borders  for  all  parties  in  the 
context  of  normal  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions in  accordance  with  U.N.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338. 

•  Third,  there  must  be  a  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  as- 
pects; it  must  recognize  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  en- 
able the  Palestinians  to  participate  in 
the  determination  of  their  own  future. 

I  believe  that  these  principles,  as 
stated  by  the  President,  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  governments  and 
peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 

To  move  from  principles  to  concrete 
achievement  will  require  flexibility  and 
courage,  qualities  of  statesmanship  of 
which  the  leaders  of  Egypt  and  Israel 


have  already  given  full  display. 

For  our  part,  we  stand  ready  to  help 
Arabs  and  Israelis  achieve  their  peace. 
It  is  important  to  our  national  interests 
that  we  do  so;  our  values  and  character 
as  a  people  demand  no  less  than  our 
greatest  effort  to  help  resolve  this 
tragic  conflict. 

We  will  participate  actively  in  the 
work  of  the  Jerusalem  meeting,  as  the 
parties  have  asked  us  to  do.  When  dif- 
ficulties in  the  negotiations  arise,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  some  helpful 
suggestions  to  bridge  the  gaps  between 
the  parties;  however,  we  will  not  im- 
pose a  blueprint  for  resolution  of  issues 
which  ultimately  only  the  peoples  of 
the  area  can  resolve. 

There  can  be  no  turning  back  from 
Jerusalem.  Arab  and  Israeli  peoples 
would  bitterly  resent  a  diplomatic  fail- 
ure now  that  these  long-hostile  nations 
have  found  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
approach  each  other  in  mutual  respect. 
From  what  I  have  said  today,  I  be- 
lieve that  you  can  tell  that  I  am  ba- 
sically optimistic  about  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  chances  for  future  advances 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Despite  our  problems,  this  is  a 
strong  and  free  country  and  one  which 
is  filled  with  hope  and  vitality. 

Some  33  years  into  the  nuclear  age, 
the  world  has  not  blown  itself  up.  In- 
deed, we  have  in  those  years,  through 
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diplomacy  and  international  leadershi 
lessened  the  chances  of  that  ev 
happening. 

We  have,  since  World  War  II,  se< 
more  than  100  new  countries  ent 
nationhood.  They  are  becoming  pr 
ductive,  self-sustaining  members  oft 
international  community. 

The  task  ahead,  as  I  see  it,  will  be 
persevere  on  the  course  we  ha' 
charted.  This  is  a  time  when  politic 
and  economic  change  is  taking  place 
rapidly— Peter  Drucker  has  aptly  call 
this  "an  age  of  discontinuity" — that! 
might  tempt  some  to  retreat  to  our  ot 
inward  fortress  America  habitudes. 

However,  we  are  now  being  true 
ourselves,  and  faithful  to  what  o 
200-year-old  document  called 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  im 
kind."  In  the  past  year,  President  C 
ter  has  led  us  to  make  the  hard  de 
sions  that  have  shown  again  that  c 
country  has  not  lost  its  faith  in  mai 
perfectability. 

We  have  great  strength.  Prope; 
channeled,  our  strength  can  be  a  cata 
tic  and  vital  force  in  bringing  peai 
opportunity,  and  material  well-being 
millions  of  people — in  America  as  W 
as  abroad. 


1  Address  before  the  Los  Angeles  World, 
fairs  Council  on  Jan.  13,  1978  (press  releas? 
of  Jan.  13). 


E1\ERGY:  Prospects  for  the  Next  Decade 


by  Richard  N.  Cooper1 

Four  years  ago,  the  energy  crisis 
was  visible  at  every  gas  station.  Last 
winter  the  energy  crisis  was  felt  in 
cold  homes  and  closed  factories.  But 
in  between  emergencies,  the  energy 
crisis  becomes  a  matter  of  statistics 
and  political  argument  rather  than 
palpable  distress.  I  am  concerned  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  not  aware  of  the 
full  peril  we  face.  As  imported  oil 
approaches  50%  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption, for  example,  only  about 
half  of  the  American  people  even 
realize  that  we  must  import  oil.  And  a 
recent  poll  indicated  that  only  12%  of 
the  public  thinks  there  could  be  a 
shortage  of  oil  within  the  next  15 
years. 

This  lack  of  awareness  is  in  some 
ways  understandable.  Not  only  are 
there  no  lines  at  the  gasoline  stations 
today,  but  there  is  more  worldwide 
capacity  to  produce  oil  at  present  than 


there  is  demand  at  prices  set  by  the 
14-nation  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC).  With 
new  sources  of  production  from 
Alaska  and  the  North  Sea,  we  may 
have  a  few  years  of  a  soft  oil  market. 
But  as  we  enter  the  1980's,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mar- 
ket will  get  tighter — unless  we  take 
tough  action  now  to  curb  demand  and 
increase  domestic  supply. 

In  1985,  according  to  recent 
studies,  the  total  demand  for  OPEC 
oil  by  the  non-Communist  countries, 
assuming  present  energy  policies  con- 
tinue, could  range  between  44  and  49 
million  barrels  per  day.  Although 
OPEC's  productive  capacity  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  40-45  million 
barrels  per  day,  its  likely  level  of 
production,  due  to  economic  and 
political  considerations,  might  be 
more  on  the  order  of  36  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  up  from  31  million  bar- 
rels per  day  in   1977.  We,  therefore, 


have  a  potential  daily  shortfall  of 
to  13  million  barrels.  This  prosp 
tive  shortfall  translates  into  the  thi 
of  another  leap  in  prices,  with  all  I 
went  with  the  last  one — inflate 
recession,  and  prolonged  econoi 
disruption. 

I  hardly  need  remind  you  how  i 
ferent  the  impact  of  an  increase  in 
price  of  oil  is  from  that  of  ot 
commodities.  A  drastic  rise  in 
price  of  strawberries  may  cause 
guish  among  strawberry  lovers 
may  compel  some  minor  adjustmi 
among  the  consumption  habits  of 
public  at  large.  But  the  economy  : 
whole  would  not  be  affected.  Oi 
different.  A  price  rise  here  is  pe 
sive  in  its  inflationary  impact,  1 
directly  and  indirectly  through 
prices  of  many  other  produt 
Perhaps  paradoxically,  it  also  h; 
powerful  deflationary— or  perl 
one  should  say  contractionary— el 
on  aggregate  economic  activity. 
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process  of  adjusting  our  economy 
I  society  to  sharply  higher  energy 
ts  is  particularly  long  and  difficult. 
)ur  physical  capital  stock  has  been 
It  up  over  the  past  30  years  on  the 
umption  of  cheap  and  plentiful  oil 
I  gas.  We  can  see  this  in  the  style 
1  location  of  our  homes  and  build- 
s,  the  structure  of  our  cities,  our 
isportation  systems,  and  the  choice 
productive  techniques  in  our  fac- 
es and  on  our  farms.  Because  the 
umption  of  cheap  energy  is  so 
ply  rooted  in  the  current  structure 
our  economy,  adjustment  to  a 
iod  of  shortage  is  exceedingly  dif- 
jlt.  (By  "shortage"  I  use  the 
nomist's  conception,   which  will 

typically  involve  physical  short- 
;s  if  prices  are  free  to  move; 
ler,  the  hardship  takes  the  form  of 
rply  higher  energy  bills  and  pain- 
induced  retrenchment  of  demand.) 

avoid  sharply  higher  prices, 
:ed-pace  adjustment,  and  severe 
ial  and  economic  dislocations,  we 
;t  anticipate  the  coming  crisis  be- 
:  we  get  all  of  the  market  signals, 
he  pain  of  adjustment  can  be 
atly  reduced  if  it  can  be  spread 
r  a  period  of  time  and  adapted  to 

natural  capacity  of  our  economy 
djust.  We  need  to  make  sacrifices 

—to  alter  lifestyles  and  business 
:tices — to  enable  us  to  meet  and 
rcome  a  crisis  looming  in  the 
ewhat  distant  future.  Anticipating 
re  calamities  is  perhaps  the  most 
icult  challenge  for  a  democracy. 

it  is  a  challenge  that  we,  as  well 
)ur  allies,  must  meet  if  our  eco- 
lic  and  political  systems  are  to 
ain  healthy  and  vigorous  in  the 
O's. 


t>al  Dependence  on  Oil 

he  domestic  and  international  as- 
s  of  the  energy  problem  are  in- 
wined.  Whatever  our  problems, 
situation  of  other  industrialized 
ocracies  is  more  precarious.  Most 
far  more  dependent  on  imported 

and  since  most  now  use  energy 
e  sparingly  than  do  we,  they  have 
less  fat  to  shed  before  their 
lomies  become  hostage  to  a  short- 

of  oil.  They  are  limited,  how- 
",  in  what  they  can  do  on  their 

to  improve  their  situation,  and 
"  financial  circumstances  are  typi- 
/  weaker  than  ours, 
have  emphasized  thus  far  the 
'lems  arising  from  a  likely  short- 
of  oil  in  the  mid-1980's.  I  do  not 
I  to  remind  you  that  we  may  not 
■  to  wait  until  then  to  experience 
e  problems.  We  are  presently 
erable  to  disruption  in  the  supply 


of  oil  from  any  source,  whether  it  be 
from  a  politically  motivated  embargo 
or  even  a  significant  terrorist  disturb- 
ance. Our  vulnerability  was  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  in  late  19/3;  it  is 
far  greater  now.  Even  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  a  supply  disruption  has  a 
significant  effect  not  only  on  eco- 
nomic decisons  but  also  on  national 
security  considerations.  A  concen- 
trated dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  any  vital  material  reduces  our 
freedom  of  action  and  leaves  us  open 
to  threats.  The  potential  effects  are, 
of  course,  even  greater  on  our  allies 
with  their  greater  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  Their  sense  of  vulnerabil- 
ity to  disruption  of  oil  supplies  in- 
creases considerably  the  burden  upon 
us. 

With  only  6%  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, we  consume  one-third  of  the 
world's  energy  production  at  a  rate  of 
the  equivalent  of  a  barrel  of  oil  per 
week  per  person.  We  use  twice  as 
much  energy  per  person  as  Germany 
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or  Sweden — nations  with  roughly  our 
standard  of  living.  Although  our  own 
production  is  still  substantial,  we 
now,  in  addition,  absorb  nearly  one- 
third  of  total  OPEC  oil  production. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  energy  consumer  and  the 
largest  oil  importer.  If  we  do  little  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil,  the  most  ambitious  efforts  of  the 
other  industrialized  nations  to  prevent 
a  future  shortfall  will  be  futile.  De- 
spite this  fundamental  truth,  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  our  dependence  will 
not  prevent  a  shortage  if  others  con- 
tinue to  significantly  expand  their  oil 
consumption. 

If  our  nations  do  not  prepare  for 
the  oil  shortfall  in  the  1980's,  the 
framework  of  international  coopera- 
tion which  we  have  worked  so  hard  to 
build  since  World  War  II  will  be  im- 
periled. Severe  economic  disturbances 
would  be  followed  in  some  countries 
by  political  instability.  The  trend  to- 
ward freer  international  trade,  which 
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has  been  responsible  for  much  of  our 
post-World  War  II  prosperity,  would 
surely  be  reversed  under  conditions  of 
recession  and  oil-induced  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties.  The  prosper- 
ity and  cohesion  of  the  Western  in- 
dustrialized nations  would  be  at 
stake,  putting  in  jeopardy  our  own 
security  and  ultimately  our  way  of 

life. 

The  non-oil-producing  developing 
countries  would  also  be  hard  hit  eco- 
nomically. These  nations  are  not  prof- 
ligate energy  users;  they  use  very  lit- 
tle energy,  but  their  economic 
development — both  in  industry  and  in 
agriculture — depends  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  imported  energy.  If  oil  prices 
are  rising,  the  burden  on  the  already 
fragile  external  financial  condition  of 
these  countries  could  become  insup- 
portable. The  cost  of  their  imports 
would  rise,  and  in  world  recession 
their  exports  would  contract.  Eco- 
nomic development  would  stop  if  not 
regress. 

To  prepare  for  the  energy  crisis  as 
it  affects  us  now,  and  will  affect  us 
even  more  seriously  in  the  future, 
President  Carter  determined  that  one 
of  the  first  priorities  of  this  Adminis- 
tration would  be  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive energy  program  that  will 
cut  the  growth  of  our  energy  con- 
sumption and  reduce  the  demand  for 
imported  oil.  The  President's  program 
aims  at  lowering  the  annual  growth  of 
energy  consumption  in  the  United 
States  to  less  than  2%  by  1985,  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  3.5%  from 
1950  to  1973.  And  it  would  reduce 
our  oil  imports  in  1985  from  a  possi- 
ble 12  million  barrels  per  day  to  6 
million. 

This  program  would  have  the  not 
merely  incidental  benefit  of  helping 
to  reduce  our  huge  trade  deficit, 
which  with  oil  imports  now  costing 
$45  billion  a  year  is  more  than  fully 
accounted  for  by  our  recent  heavy  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil. 

Our  energy  program  is  only  part  of 
a  broader  effort  to  insure  that  the 
energy  crisis  does  not  suddenly  over- 
whelm the  entire  international  system. 
We  intend  to  continue  our  nation's 
leading  role  in  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  (IEA),  an  or- 
ganization that  includes  Canada,  Ja- 
pan, and  most  of  the  industrialized 
democracies  of  Western  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  United  States.  The  IEA 
has  already  done  much  to  transform 
the  energy  problem  from  a  potentially 
divisive  force  into  a  unifying  one.  It 
has  developed  an  emergency  plan 
which  would  insure  that  the  burden  of 
supply  disruptions  would  be  borne 
equitably,  thus  avoiding  a  repetition 
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In  November  1977  the  Department  of  State 
released  a  discussion  paper  entitled  The 
United  States  and  World  Energy.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Ralph  Stuart  Smith,  a  special  ad- 
viser in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 

Generously  illustrated  with  tables,  charts, 
and  photographs,  this  39-page  paper  (with 
bibliography)  reviews  some  of  the  interre- 
lated diplomatic,  commercial,  and  technical 
aspects  of  the  energy  question,  with  their  im- 
plications for  the  United  States  and  its 
foreign  policy.  It  chronicles  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  following  the  crisis  of  1973- 
74;  describes  the  impact  that  crisis  had  on  the 
industrial  democracies,  the  oil-producing 
countries,  the  non-oil  developing  countries, 
and  the  Communist  countries;  and  reviews 
the  types  of  energy  resources  available — oil, 
natural  gas,  shale  oil,  coal,  nuclear,  solar, 
and  geothermal. 

The  paper  concludes  that:  "Large  in- 
creases in  domestic  oil  production  seem 
clearly  ruled  out,  apart  from  the  contribution 


of  Alaska;  and  a  substantial  part  of  our 
foreign  sources  are  located  in  the  Middle 
East,  an  area  of  high  political  tension  and 
risk.  A  basic  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  and  must  be  to  bring  about  peace 
and  security  in  that  area;  but  regardless  of 
what  success  we  may  have  in  such  efforts, 
the  fact  remains  that  oil  located  abroad  is  not 
under  our  control.  We  cannot  rely  on  its 
being  invariably  available  in  quantities  which 
will  insure  that  its  price  is  one  we  can  afford 
to  pay . ' ' 

This  discussion  paper  is  not  a  statement 
of  policy;  rather  it  is  an  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether, for  convenient  reference,  some  es- 
sential facts  and  alternative  views  on 
energy. 

Single  copies  of  this  paper  are  available 
without  charge  from  the  Correspondence 
Management  Division,  Office  of  Public 
Communication,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 
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of  the  uncoordinated  and  collectively 
harmful  reaction  to  the  1973  oil 
embargo. 

The  IEA  is  also  vitally  concerned 
with  reducing  its  members'  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  Ministers  of  the 
IEA  nations,  including  Secretary  of 
Energy  James  R.  Schlesinger,  agreed 
recently  in  Paris  to  hold  their  total  oil 
import  demand  to  not  more  than  26 
million  barrels  a  day  by  1985;  down 
from  a  probable  figure  of  36  million 
barrels  if  current  policies  continue. 

Obviously,  this  goal  has  to  be 
backed  up  by  strong  domestic  action 
by  each  of  the  member  nations,  or  it 
will  simply  float  off  to  join  so  many 
other  well-intentioned  but  ineffectual 
objectives  uttered  at  international 
forums.  We  and  other  members  intend 
to  examine  closely  the  energy  policies 
of  all  IEA  nations  and  to  treat  seri- 
ously any  lack  of  progress  toward 
reaching  our  collective  goal.  But  the 
United  States  is  the  key  country;  un- 
like any  other  nation,  if  we  alone  fail 
to  do  our  share,  the  goal  will  never 
be  reached. 

We  are  urging  the  non-oil- 
producing  developing  countries  to 
make  maximum  use  of  private  sector 
resources  to  expand  their  production 
of  energy.  To  help  meet  the  financial 
requirements  of  such  an  effort,  we  are 
supporting  an  increase  in  World  Bank 
lending  for  energy  development. 

And  in  the  coordination  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy  with  our  major 
allies,  we  are  trying  to  insure  that  the 
efforts  of  individual  countries  to  cope 
with  the  burden  of  oil  debt  do  not 
result  in  trade  protectionism  or 


exchange  restrictions  that  could  ul 
mately  undermine  the  liberal  intern 
tional  economic  system. 

Consuming  nations  are,  of  coun 
only  one  side  of  the  energy  equatiC 
Actions  of  the  oil-producing  natiop 
particularly  the  members  of  OPE 
are  critical  to  the  world  economy  a 
to  the  future  of  the  world's  ener 
supply.  In  our  view,  internatior 
energy  policy  must  be  a  cooperati 
endeavor.  The  oil-consuming  natioi 
particularly  the  United  States,  have 
responsibility  to  the  rest  of  t 
world — as  well  as  to  themselves- 
control  their  consumption  and  to  ( 
velop  alternative  sources  of  enerj 
The  oil-producing  nations,  in  tui 
must  take  into  account  the  effect 
their  price  and  supply  actions  on  I 
world  economy.  It  is  in  their  o< 
interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  c 
veloping  and  developed  worlds, 
avoid  further  disruption  in  woi 
trade  and  prosperity. 

Thus,  there  is  a  kind  of  inescapal 
bargain  which  must  be  made  betwt 
oil  producing  and  oil  consuming  i 
tions.  It  is  an  arrangement  based 
deeds,  not  words  or  agreements,  £ 
it  is  dictated  both  by  the  self-inter 
of  each  side  and  by  the  econon 
facts  of  life.  The  terms  are  simp 
Consumers  must  restrain  demai 
producers  must  restrain  prices  a 
expand  production  to  meet  tl 
demand. 

The  basis  for  this  relationship  < 
be  clearly  seen  by  considering  the 
ternative.  If  consumers  do  not  restr 
demand,   production   will  be 
adequate  and  prices  may  take  anot 
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amatic  leap.  If  producers  raise 
ices  continually  and  without  eco- 
mic  justification,  the  world  econ- 
ly  will  suffer  cumulatively  increas- 
»  damage,  and  the  financial  and 
litical  stability  will  be  undermined. 


mestic  Energy  Plan 

would  now  like  to  return  briefly 
the  President's  energy  plan.  As 
11  know,  it  operates  both  on  the 
)ply  and  demand  for  oil  and  the 
>ply  and  demand  for  energy.  The 
)  do  not  always  correspond.  An  in- 
ase  in  the  demand  for  energy  need 

be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 

demand  for  oil.  In  fact,  the  plan 
vides  for  modest  growth  in  energy 

while  it  would  hold  oil  consump- 
i  to  just  slightly  above  the   1976 
el. 
Vith  respect  to  demand  for  energy, 

potential  for  additional  conserva- 
l  is  clear.  As  noted  above,  we  use 
ce  as  much  energy  per  person  as 
■many  or  Sweden.  Some  of  that 
rgy  use  is  careless  waste,  reflect- 

a  bygone  era  of  cheap  energy, 
ch  is  built  into  existing  structures 
I  location  patterns.  Reducing 
rgy  demand  in  these  sectors  often 
lot  free;  it  requires  investment  and 
uld  be  judged  by  a  test  of  cost- 
ctiveness.  Measured  by  that  test, 
e  is  enormous  potential  for  profit- 
e  investment  in  conservation — 
ie  insulation,  new  energy  control 
iniques  in  existing  plants,  new 
its  and  equipment  which  are  op- 
ized  according  to  current  and  fu- 
i  energy  prices.  Conservation  is 
simply  a  slogan  or  an  exhortation 
;ood  citizenship.  It  is  a  field  of 
ortunity  for  investment  and  inno- 
ion  by  American  business  and 
leowners. 

lany  of  the  programs  you  have 
pted  in  California — utility  rate  re- 
a,  incentives  for  utilities  to  under- 
:  vigorous  conservation  programs 

for  customers  to  purchase  solar 
ipment — have  helped  shape  the  na- 
al  energy  plan  and  can  be  a  model 
Jther  States. 

upply  is  an  equally  important  fea- 
i  of  the  President's  energy 
tegy.  The  plan  calls  for  an  in- 
se  by  two-thirds  in  the  production 
oal,  to  more  than  a  biliion  tons 
year  by  1985.  It  provides  steps  to 
ulate  substitution  of  coal  for  oil 

natural  gas,  as  well  as  to  over- 
e  some  of  the  present  economic, 
aU  and  environmental  constraints 
i  its  use. 

ie  production  of  nuclear  energy  is 
ected  to  increase  significantly. 
Plan  is  directed  toward  use  of  the 


light  water  reactor  and  defers  the 
early  commercialization  of  technol- 
ogies which  have  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped or  safeguarded  against  poten- 
tial misuse,  particularly  the  breeder 
reactor.  Expansion  of  the  production 
of  nuclear  energy  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  effort  of  the  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  nations  to  reduce 
our  collective  dependence  upon  im- 
ported oil.  We  believe  it  can  be 
done  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
threaten  our  safety  or  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  plan  also  provides  incentives 
for  the  development  of  new  sources 
of  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas.  Con- 
trary to  widespread  misinterpretation, 
the  price  incentives — after  allowance 
for  taxes — are  generous  by  any  rea- 
sonable standard — more  generous,  in 
fact,  than  incentives  to  produce  new 
oil  and  gas  almost  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  lull 
ourselves  into  the  expectation  that 
domestic  drilling  will  tap  vast  new  re- 
serves of  oil  or  gas.  Our  nation  has 
probably  been  explored  as  thoroughly 
as  any  other.  We  can  expect  to  in- 
crease production  somewhat  over  the 
next  10  years,  but  for  the  supply  of 
domestically  produced  energy  to  fuel 
an  expanding  economy,  we  will  have 
to  look  to  coal,  nuclear,  and  other 
sources. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  oil 
and  natural  gas  may  ultimately  be 
most  valuable  to  us  as  raw  materials. 
They  are  used  as  feedstocks  for  pet- 
rochemicals, fibers,  plastics,  and 
pharmaceuticals  as  well  as  in  lubri- 
cants, waxes,  and  asphalt.  While  we 
have  now  and  expect  to  develop  al- 
ternatives for  many  of  the  uses  of  oil 
and  gas  as  fuels,  it  may  be  more  dif- 
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ficult  or  more  costly  to  find  adequate 
substitutes  for  these  other  uses. 

A  longrun  solution  to  the  energy 
problem  involves  more  than  oil  and 
gas.  The  world  economy  must  shift 
over  time  to  nonfossil  fuels,  particu- 
larly to  renewable  resources.  Sources 
which  once  seemed  exotic,  and  which 
are  now  small-scale  or  experimental, 
will  one  day  be  routine.  Solar  energy, 
for  example,  offers  enormous  poten- 
tial for  the  future  and  specific,  cost 
effective  applications  for  today.  Solar 
water  heating  is  already  competitive 
with  gas  or  electricity  in  parts  of  the 
country.  Costs  of  photovoltaic  cells 
are  declining  substantially,  and  this 
form  of  solar  electricity  may  soon  be 
practical  for  numerous  remote  areas. 
Wind  and  geothermal  energy  could 
make  a  useful  contribution  by  the 
year  2000.  And  the  U.S.  Government 
is  actively  pursuing,  along  with  other 
nations,  advanced  forms  of  nuclear 
fusion  and  fission  which  would  meet 
our  concerns  about  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons. 

For  as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  fu- 
ture, we  shall  have  to  make  difficult 
decisions  about  energy.  There  is  no 
"quick  fix,"  no  single  policy  cure- 
all.  Instead  there  are  a  series  of  prac- 
tical measures  that  we  can  take  now 
in  order  to  preserve  our  chances  for 
prosperity  and  security  for  the  years 
to  come.  It  is  a  privileged  position  for 
any  generation  to  be  able  to  foresee 
and  adapt  to  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  should  not  miss  that  oppor- 
tunity. □ 
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1  Address  before  the  annual  Business  Fore- 
casting Conference  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles  on  Dec.  8,  1977; 
Mr.  Cooper  is  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs. 


EUROPE:  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen 


by  Secretary  Vance ' 

It  is  often  said  that  America  is  a  na- 
tion of  nations,  and  indeed  we  have 
grown  and  prospered  because  of  the 
contributions  of  people  from  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  drawn  courage  and 
inspiration  from  those  who  have  come 
from  other  nations  to  settle  in  America, 
or  to  give  us  their  help. 

Throughout  two  centuries,  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Hungarian  and  American 
peoples  have  frequently  been  linked. 
Our  infant  republic,  struggling  in  its 


war  of  independence,  welcomed  Col. 
Michael  Kovats  who  helped  to  found 
and  train  the  cavalry  forces  of  Gen. 
George  Washington.  Col.  Kovats  gave 
his  life  for  American  independence  at 
the  battle  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Hungarian  journals  of  the  day 
were  filled  with  detailed  reports  of 
America's  struggle  for  independence. 

Slightly  more  than  half  a  century 
later,  Americans  saw  the  founding  of 
the  Hungarian  republic.  Not  only  did 
our  republic  recognize  the  Hungarian 
republic  but  became  the  only  country  to 
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accredit  a  diplomatic  minister  to  that 
government. 

When  the  republic  was  crushed, 
America  welcomed  with  open  arms  the 
struggle's  greatest  hero,  Louis  Kos- 
suth. The  impact  of  this  great  man  and 
his  ideals  is  reflected  in  the  many 
American  cities,  villages,  and  counties 
which  bear  his  proud  name. 

A  century  ago,  the  pull  of  new  land 
and  new  opportunity  in  the  United 
States  beckoned  many  people  of  Hun- 
gary. Indeed,  this  first  great  wave  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  from 
Hungary — which  lasted  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  First  World  War- 
brought  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungar- 
ians to  our  country.  They  became 
farmers  and  skilled  workers;  they  be- 
came businessmen  and  scientists  and 
leaders  in  the  arts. 

In  1944,  as  the  battle  lines  moved 
westward  into  Hungary,  the  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen  and  other  coronation  re- 
galia were  moved  from  their  traditional 
place  of  safekeeping  in  Budapest  to 
western  Hungary  under  the  protection 
of  their  custodial  guard.  In  March 
1945,  they  were  moved  by  the  guard 
from  Hungarian  soil  into  Austria. 
Later,  the  guard  turned  over  the  crown 
and  regalia  to  elements  of  the  U.S. 
Army  for  safekeeping. 

We  accepted  this  responsibility  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  crown  belongs 
to  the  Hungarian  people.  This  histori- 
cal and  religious  treasure,  which  has 


played  a  central  role  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  for  nearly  1,000  years, 
should  be  in  Hungary  for  its  people  to 
cherish. 

President  Carter  has  written  to  your 
President  a  letter  in  which  he  states: 

It  is  with  a  genuine  sense  of  pride  that  I  am 
able  to  return  to  the  people  of  Hungary  this 
priceless  treasure,  which  the  United  States  has 
been  privileged  to  shelter  since  the  terrible  dev- 
astation of  the  Second  World  War.  I  see  in  this 
act  the  reaffirmation  of  the  traditional  bonds  of 
friendship  between  our  two  peoples. 

The  return  of  the  crown  reflects  the 
improved  relations  between  our  peoples 
and  governments  and  responds  to  the 
national  hopes  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  We  also  believe  that  it  will 
foster  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  to  which  the  American  and  Hun- 
garian peoples  are  fundamentally 
dedicated. 

It  is  my  unique  privilege,  on  behalf 
of  President  Carter  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  represented  here  by 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  other  distin- 
guished American  citizens,  to  return  to 
the  people  of  Hungary  the  Holy  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen.  □ 


'Statement  made  at  the  ceremony  on  the  return 
of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  other  corona- 
tion regalia  in  Budapest  on  Jan.  5,  1978  (press 
release  7  of  Jan.  7). 


Secretary  \ance  Visits 
Turkey  and  Greece 


Before  returning  to  the  United  States 
from  his  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  Secre- 
tary Vance  visited  Turkey  and  Greece 
(Jan.  20-22)  to  meet  with  government 
officials.  Following  are  remarks  to  the 
press  by  Turkish  Foreign  Minister 
Gunduz.  Okcun  and  the  Secretary  upon 
the  latter 's  arrival  in  Ankara  and  re- 
marks by  Greek  Prime  Minister  Con- 
stantine  Caramanlis  and  the  Secretary 
in  Athens.  ' 


ANKARA,  JAN.  20  2 

Foreign  Minister  Okcun:  I  want  to 
welcome  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  and  would  like  to  wish 
him  a  good,  a  pleasant  stay  in  Turkey. 
Mr.  Vance  is  a  very  famous  statesman 
in  the  international  field,  and  he  is 
known  as  a  troubleshooter  No.  1  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 


We  have  some  trouble  spots  in  the 
region,  but  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
Vance  would  have  time  to  be  interested 
in  some  trouble  spots  like  Cyprus  and 
the  Turkish-Greek  relations.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  issues  could  be  solved 
by  the  parties  interested  to  these  issues 
without  any  interference  or  involve- 
ment by  any  foreign  and/or  major 
power. 

The  trouble  spot  which  Mr.  Vance 
would  be  interested  in,  I  think,  will  be 
the  Turkish- American  relations,  which 
have  had  a  low  profile  recently.  We 
would  like  to  develop  these  relations, 
and  we  would  like  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  common  interest  and  to  find 
out  solutions  which  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  both  nations.  I  believe — I'm 
sure  that  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Vance,  a 
statesman  of  high  standing  and  long 
experience  in  international  fields, 
would  contribute  to  the  development  of 
Turkish- American  relations.  I  welcome 
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him  and  his  wife  and  his  colleague 
and  again  I  wish  him  success  and 
pleasant  stay  in  Turkey. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  am  delighted 
return  to  Turkey  at  the  kind  invitatii 
of  Prime  Minister  Ecevit.  I  am  e 
tremely  pleased  that  the  Prime  Mini 
ter's  gracious  invitation  provided 
early  opportunity  for  me  to  come  i 
Ankara  to  review  with  the  Prime  Min 
ter  and  the  Foreign  Minister  a  broi 
range  of  world  problems  and  issues  th 
face  our  two  countries. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  U.i 
Government,  and  the  American  peop. 
value  very  highly  our  relationship  w: 
Turkey  and  our  longstanding  alliani 
We  share  a  very  strong  and  deep  co 
mitment  to  democratic  ideals  afl 
values. 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  benefit  grea, 
from  the  discussions  which  I  will  s 
having  tonight  and  tomorrow  with  i 
Prime  Minister  and  other  members 
his  government.  I  look  forward  vj 
much  to  those  discussions  and  frul 
him  again  for  his  kind  invitation  <i 
inviting  me  to  come  to  your  country 
Q.  [Unofficial  translation]  Afi 
the  Ecevit  government  came  * 
power,  the  spokesman  of  the  Ui 
State  Department  gave  some  optini 
tic  and  positive  statements  on 
subject  of  Ecevit's  approach  to  wo 
issues  and  Turkish-Greek  relaticSi 
Therefore,  I  wonder  whether 
American  Government  hopes  ti 
the  defense  agreement  will  pass  m 
easily  through  Congress. 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  I 
we  will  be  discussing  a  whole  rangi 
issues  with  the  Foreign  Minister  i 
the  Prime  Minister.  I'm  sure  that 
of  the  issues  which  will  be  coming 
will  be  the  issue  of  our  relationsh 
That  is  a  very  important  relationship 
us.  It  always  has  been  in  the  pas 
will  be  in  the  future.  I  think  the  atn 
phere  between  our  two  governmenl 
a  very  good  one,  and  I  look  forwar 
a  very  fruitful  relationship  between 
two  nations. 

Q.  I  talked  with  [U.N.  Secreli 
General]  Mr.  Waldheim  last  wee 
Tehran.  He  was  very  hopeful  4 
respect  to  the  Cyprus  matter, 
you  as  hopeful  to  solve  this  prob 
as  Mr.  Secretary  General  in  Tehii 
He  assured  me  the  problem  wil' 
solved  by  the  end  of  1978. 

Secretary  Vance:  I'm  dehgnte< 
hear  that.  I  had  a  chance  to  talk 
him,  too.  He  and  I  had  a  phone  cori 
sation  when  he  was  in  Tehran.  He' 
very  pleased  with  his  conversaf 
when  he  was  here  in  Ankara  and  | 
encouraged  as  a  result  of  those  dii' 
sions.  I  hope  very  much  that  t: 
hopes  for  the  future  will  be  acme 
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ecause  I  think  they're  the  hopes  of 
veryone.  Everyone  would  like  to  see 
rogress  in  that  longstanding  and  dif- 
cult  problem. 
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THENS,  JAN.  22  3 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  issues 
tat  you  reviewed? 

Prime  Minister  Caramanlis:  That 

what  we  will  do.  That  is  why  we  are 
sre.  First,  I  would  like  to  say  how 
ippy  I  am  about  Mr.  Vance's  visit  to 
reece  and  also  to  express  my  satisfac- 
on  about  the  talks  we  had. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  Vance  is  in  our 
mntry  as  a  guest  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
nment.  Consequently,  he  has  not 
>me  to  propose  solutions  to  our  prob- 
ms;  but  he  came  to  exchange  views 
ith  us  on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 
First ,_$&  discussed  with  Mr.  Vance  bi- 
teral  issues,  such  as  the  aid  provided  by 
merica  to  Greece — which  will  amount 

$175  million  this  year — as  well  as  the 
estion  of  the  military  facilities  Greece 
providing  to  America. 
We  also  discussed  the  questions  of 
VTO  and  ascertained  that  this  ques- 
>n  is  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
i  Cyprus  issue. 

Next,  we  reviewed  developments  in 
5  Cyprus  issue.  Regarding  this  last 
estion,  Mr.  Vance  stated  to  me  that 
s  government,  because  it  is  con- 
rned  about  peace  in  this  area  of  the 
>rld,  would  like  an  early  and  just  so- 
ion  to  be  found  but  does  not  intend 

propose  or  recommend  solutions, 
e  U.S.  Government  will,  neverthe- 
is,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  U.N. 
cretary  General  in  order  to  help  if  the 
erested  parties  find  this  useful. 
[  had  the  opportunity  to  tell  Mr. 
»nce  — or  rather  to  give  Mr. 
ince— an  account  of  the  position  of 
!  Greek  Government  on  all  these  is- 
:s  as  outlined  in  my  election  plat- 
m.  And  I  can  say  with  satisfaction 
1 1  was  met  with  understanding, 
-inally,  we  discussed  current  inter- 
lonal  problems  and,  more  specif- 
ic, the  developments  in  the  Middle 

St. 

Hie  conclusion  is  I  had  a  very  useful 
cussion  with  Mr.  Vance,  carried  out 
an  atmosphere  characteristic  of  the 
iitional  friendship  which  binds  our 
)  peoples. 

).  Did  Mr.  Vance  bring  you  any 
)posals  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish 
vernment? 

'rime  Minister  Caramanlis:  He 
'Ught  no  proposals.  But  he  gave  me 
impressions  of  the  discussions  he 
d  in  Ankara.  However,  from  what  I 
'e  been  told  I  can  make  no  predic- 
ts about  the  future. 


Q.  What  does  that  mean;  that  you 
are  pessimistic? 

Prime  Minister  Caramanlis: 

Neither  optimistic  nor  pessimistic.  If 
the  proposals  which  Mr.  Ecevit  prom- 
ised to  make  should  lead  to  an  honora- 
ble and  just  solution  of  our  differences, 
they  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  favora- 
ble Greek  response  because  Greece — as 
I  have  often  declared — sincerely  wants 
to  restore  good  relations  with  Turkey. 
If  the  aim  of  Ankara  is  only  to  create 
impressions,  then  I  might  say  that  it  is 
a  mistake,  because  to  deny  the  hopes 
which  it  creates  would  aggravate  the 
situation. 

Q.  Will  there  be  another  meeting 
with  Mr.  Vance  before  his 
departure? 

Prime  Minister  Caramanlis:  No, 

we  have  finished.  We  said  all  we  had 
to  say.  This  proves  that  we  had  no  dif- 
ficulties. The  fact  that  we  need  not 
have  a  further  meeting  proves  that  we 
had  no  difficulties. 

Q.  Do  the  views  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Vance  greatly  differ  from  the  Greek 
views? 

Prime  Minister  Caramanlis:  You 

have  been  answered  already.  He  [Mr. 
Vance]  showed  understanding.  [Unof- 
ficial translation] 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  just  make 
a  very  brief  statement.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  to  discuss  the 
issues  which  have  been  reviewed  for 
you.  I  have  found  it  most  informative 
and  useful,  and  it  will  be  very  helpful 
to  me  and  to  President  Carter  in  our 
understanding  of  these  issues  which  are 
of  great  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  bilateral  issues, 
of  course,  we  both  have  a  mutual  inter- 
est in  seeing  these  issues  resolved  in  a 
mutually  satisfactory  way.  And  in  that 
regard,  I  found  our  discussions  also 
very  useful. 

So  again,  let  me  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  his 
kindness  in  inviting  me  to  come  with 
him  and  exchange  views  on  these  bilat- 
eral issues  and  on  the  international  is- 
sues of  broad,  worldwide  scope. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  new  Am- 
bassador's appointment? 

Secretary  Vance:  That  subject  did 
come  up  and  we  discussed  it. 

Prime  Minister  Caramanlis:  We 
discussed  it  and  we  found  a  solution. 
[In  English] 
Secretary  Vance:  That's  right.         □ 


Sixth  Report 
on  Cyprus 


'Other  press  releases  relating  to  Secretary 
Vance's  trip  are  Nos.  42  and  43  of  Jan.  21, 
1978;  44  and  47  of  Jan.  23;  and  46  of  Jan.  25. 

2 Press  release  41  of  Jan.  21. 

'Press  release  45  of  Jan.  22. 


Message  to  the  Congress1 

As  required  by  Public  Law  94-104,  this  re- 
port describes  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  last  sixty  days  towards  a  negotiated 
settlement  on  Cyprus. 

In  my  last  such  report  to  the  Congress,  sub- 
mitted on  October  28,  I  described  with  cautious 
optimism  the  efforts  that  the  Administration 
had  been  undertaking  to  promote  an  early  re- 
sumption of  meaningful  intercommunal  negoti- 
ations under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Over  the  past  sixty  days  we  have  con- 
tinued to  discuss  the  Cyprus  issue  extensively 
with  Turkish,  Greek  and  Cypriot  representa- 
tives and  with  U.N.  officials,  our  purpose  re- 
maining that  of  persuading  the  parties  to  re- 
sume intercommunal  talks  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  and  to  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  table 
with  substantive,  negotiable  proposals. 

The  Cyprus  situation  was  discussed  in  the 
bilateral  meetings  that  Secretary  Vance  held 
with  Greek  Foreign  Minister  Papaligouras  and 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil  in  Brus- 
sels in  early  December.  These  conversations 
and  contacts  with  the  two  Cypriot  communities 
have  fortified  our  belief  that  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment is  earnestly  desired  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  that  they  accept  the  need  to  resume 
negotiations  to  this  end.  Foreign  Ministers 
Papaligouras  and  Caglayangil  also  met  bilater- 
ally in  Brussels,  and  in  a  joint  communique 
stated  that  Greece  and  Turkey  would  continue 
to  encourage  a  prompt  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions as  a  means  of  promoting  a  comprehensive 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

We  hope  that  the  recent  elections  in  Greece 
will  give  new  momentum  to  the  search  for  a 
Cyprus  settlement.  Prime  Minister  Caramanlis 
said  in  his  policy  statement  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  Athens  on  December  14  that  his 
government  "will  continue  to  support  the  in- 
tercommunal talks  under  U.N.  aegis  and  will 
provide  its  full  support  to  the  people  of 
Cyprus  ..." 

The  Turkish  Government  has  in  recent  weeks 
given  public  evidence  of  its  favorable  attitude 
towards  a  settlement  on  Cyprus.  In  a  series  of 
public  interviews  late  in  November,  Foreign 
Minister  Caglayangil  declared  his  support  for 
an  early  resumption  of  negotiations  and  indi- 
cated Turkish  flexibility  with  respect  to  both 
territorial  and  constitutional  aspects  of  a  pack- 
age agreement.  He  also  called  for  economic 
cooperation  between  the  two  Cypriot  com- 
munities, and  reaffirmed  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's intent  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the 
island  once  a  settlement  is  in  effect.  This  ad- 
ministration has  welcomed  Foreign  Minister 
Caglayangil's  statements  as  containing  a 
number  of  positive  elements,  and  we  have  also 
noted  as  steps  in  the  right  direction  the  Turkish 
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Government's  decisions  to  withdraw  an  air 
force  unit  and  700  of  its  ground  forces  from 
Cyprus.  It  is  our  hope  and  expectation,  based 
on  the  Turkish  Government's  announcement, 
that  additional  troop  withdrawals  will  be  made. 
Steps  such  as  these  might  improve  the  general 
atmosphere  so  as  to  encourage  the  sense  of 


Italy 


Department  Statement1 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy  Richard  N. 
Gardner's  visit  to  Washington  has  pro- 
vided an  occasion  for  a  general  policy 
review  with  senior  Administration 
officials. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Administration's  attitude  toward  West- 
ern European  Communist  Parties,  in- 
cluding that  of  Italy,  although  recent 
developments  in  Italy  have  increased 
the  level  of  our  concern. 

As  the  President  and  other  members 
of  the  Administration  have  publicly 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions,  our 
Western  European  allies  are  sovereign 
countries  and,  rightly  and  properly,  the 
decision  on  how  they  are  governed 
rests  with  their  citizens  alone.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  our  friends  and  allies  to  ex- 
press our  views  clearly. 

Administration  leaders  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  our  views  on  the 
issue  of  Communist  participation  in 
Western  European  governments.  Our 
position  is  clear:  We  do  not  favor  such 
participation  and  would  like  to  see 
Communist  influence  in  any  Western 
European  country  reduced. 

As  we  have  said  in  the  past,  we  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  achieve  these 
goals  rests  with  the  efforts  of  democra- 
tic parties  to  meet  the  aspirations  of 
their  people  for  effective,  just,  and 
compassionate  government. 

The  United  States  and  Italy  share 
profound  democratic  values  and  inter- 
ests, and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Communists  share  those  values  and 
interests. 

As  the  President  said  last  week  in 
Paris:  "It's  precisely  when  democracy 
is  up  against  difficult  challenges  that  its 
leaders  must  show  firmness  in  resisting 
the  temptation  of  finding  solutions  in 
nondemocratic  forces."  O 


trust  required  to  make  meaningful  talks  possi- 
ble. 

Since  late  October  the  Administration  has  ac- 
tively encouraged  the  two  Cypriot  communities 
to  reach  agreement  on  formulation  of  a  joint 
committee— with  International  Red  Cross 
participation— to  investigate  cases  of  persons 
reported  as  missing  and  unaccounted  for  since 
the  intercommunal  violence  of  the  1960's  and 
the  Turkish  intervention  of  1974.   Work  to- 
wards establishment  of  such  a  committee  is 
proceeding.  Tracing  missing  persons  is,  of 
course,  a  humanitarian  rather  than  a  political 
matter.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of  these 
past  two  months  demonstrates  that  practical  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  that  divide  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  might  indeed  be  attainable. 
The  readiness  of  both  Cypriot  parties  to  accept 
a  simple  and  non-controversial  resolution  on 
missing  persons  in  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly's Third  Committee  testified  to  a  construc- 
tive attitude  on  this  issue. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  con- 
ducted its  annual  debate  on  Cyprus  November 
7-9,  and  the  Security  Council  approved  on  De- 
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cember  15  the  extension  for  a  further  si 
months  of  the  mandate  of  the  U.N.  peacekeei 
ing  force  on  Cyprus  (UNFICYP).  The  Gener; 
Assembly  debate  provided  the  opportunity  for 
thorough  debate  of  the  issues  involved  in  tl 
Cyprus  dispute.  Renewal  of  the  UNFICY 
mandate,  in  itself  an  important  step,  was  signi 
icant  also  for  the  commendable  spirit  of  cor 
promise  displayed  by  the  several  parties  co 
cerned. 

Resolute  movement  towards  intensifie 
negotiations  is  still  required,  and  in  the  wee 
and  months  ahead  we  will  persist  in  our  effoi 
to  achieve  this  goal.  We  believe  we  are  pr 
ceeding  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  rema 
hopeful  that  substantive  progress  towards  a  ji 
and  lasting  Cyprus  settlement  can  be  achieve 
Jimmy  Carter. 


'Transmitted  on  Jan.  20,  1978;  this  rep 
covers  the  period  Nov. -Dec.  1977  (text  fr  i 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documas 
of  Jan.  23). 


HUMAN  RIGHTS:  Cambodia 


by  Warren  Christopher1 


While  there  is  not  time  for  a  review 
of  human  rights  conditions  around  the 
world,  I  do  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  what  is  among  the  most  flagrant  and 
massive  abuses  of  human  rights  to  be 


■Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  John  Trattner  on  Jan.  12, 
1978. 


The  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  is  the  focal  point 
for  the  advocacy  of  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  concerns  within  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  is  actively  involved 
in  day-to-day  policy  development  and 
the  implementation  of  important  foreign 
policy  decisions. 

Public  Law  95-105  requires  a  report 
on  the  current  mandate  and  operations  of 
that  bureau,  the  mandate  and  operations 
of  its  predecessor  offices,  and  proposals 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  would  strengthen  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  considerations 
in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  promote  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  effectively  in  inter- 
national humanitarian  efforts.  This  re- 
port was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
Secretary  Vance  on  January  31,  1978, 
and  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  7,  p.  51422. 


found  in  the  world  today— those  i 
Cambodia. 

No  one  outside  Cambodia  can  kn> 
the  full  dimensions  of  the  systems 
terror  and  grinding  down  of  the  Call 
bodian  people  which  has  taken  pi  < 
under  those  who  have  seized  pov 
there.  The  many  detailed  firsthand  i 
ports  from  the  stream  of  refugees  fl: 
ing  that  country  provide  a  picture  c 
regime  bent  on  destroying  virtin 
every  vestige  of  the  existing  society 
order  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  po- 
lation.  Hundreds  of  thousands] 
human  beings— not  only  supporters: 
the  former  regime  but  people  fromi 
elements  of  society— have  pens: 
under  this  regime. 

While  the  United  States  has  no  rl 
tionship  whatsoever  with  Cambou 
we  condemn  what  has  taken  place  tli 
and  will  take  every  suitable  opportu  J 
to  speak  out,  lest  by  our  silence  I 
seem  to  acquiesce  in  the  unspeak' 
human  rights  abuses  that  are  occurr 
there.  Moreover,  we  will  be  supporr 
international  efforts  to  call  attentio 
this  egregious  situation. 


'Excerpt  from  remarks  before  the  Nan 
Foreign  Policy  Conference  for  Editor;! 
Broadcasters  at  the  Department  of  Sta 
Jan.  18,  1978;  Mr.  Christopher  is  Deputy 
retary  of  State. 
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MIDDLE  EAST:  Secretary  Vance  Visits 
Israel  and  Egypt,  January  16-22 


Secretary  Vance  visited  Israel  (Jan.  16-20)  and  Egypt  (Jan.  20-22)  to  meet 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat.  He  headed  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Political  Committee  in  Jerusalem.  Following  are 
remarks  and  news  conferences  by  Secretary  Vance  and  foreign  leaders  on  various 
occasions  during  the  trip,  as  well  as  the  texts  of  a  White  House  statement  on  the 
Secretary's  report  to  the  President  and  Secretary  Vance's  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations. ' 


OPENING  SESSION, 
POLITICAL  COMMITTEE, 
JERUSALEM,  JAN.  172 

Let  me  first  express  to  you,  our  host, 
my  delegation's  appreciation  for  the  ar- 
rangements that  have  been  made  for  the 
meetings  that  are  opening  today. 

We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
President  Sadat  and  to  Prime  Minister 
Begin  for  their  steps  toward  peace 
*vhich  have  brought  us  to  this  room. 
We  are  here  because  of  the  courage  and 
/ision  of  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  in  sweeping  aside  the 
carriers  that  for  so  long  separated 
\rabs  from  Israelis,  barriers  that  have 
:aused  so  many  wars  and  so  much 
)loodshed.  We  are  here  to  work  to 
'ring  to  fruition  the  task  begun  by  Pres- 
dent  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin 
n  Jerusalem  and  in  Ismailia  and  in  the 
"airo  conference,  of  which  this  com- 
nittee  is  an  outgrowth. 

President  Carter  has  sent  me  to  rep- 
esent  the  United  States  at  the  opening 
>f  these  talks  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
ance  that  we  attach  to  them  and  to 
heir  success.  Since  the  very  beginning 
>f  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  we  have 
'layed  an  active  role  in  the  search  for  a 
ettlement.  Our  friendships  with  all  of 
he  parties  are  warm  and  strong.   For 
he  meetings  that  begin  this  morning, 
<t  pledge  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
arties  to  reach  agreement. 
The  common  goal  of  all— Egypt,  Is- 
ael,  the  United  States,  and  those  ab- 
ent  today  but  who  we  hope  will  soon 
Jin  in  our  efforts— is  a  just,  lasting, 
nd  comprehensive  peace.  If  this  com- 
putet is  to  succeed  in  its  goal  of  pre- 
anng  the  way  for  such  a  peace,  it 
lust  come  to  grips  with  the  difficult 
roblems  of  substance  which  continue 
>  separate  the  parties.   As  President 
arter  has  said,  we  believe  there  are 
srtain  principles  which  must  be  ob- 
-rved  before  a  just  and  comprehensive 
eace  can  be  achieved. 

•  First,  true  peace  must  be  based  on 
Jrmal  relations  among  the  parties  to 


the  peace.  Peace  means  more  than  just 
the  end  to  belligerency. 

•  Second,  there  must  be  withdrawal 
by  Israel  from  territories  occupied  in 
1967  and  agreement  on  secure  and  rec- 
ognized borders  for  all  parties  in  the 
context  of  normal  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions in  accordance  with  U.N.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338. 

•  Third,  there  must  be  a  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  as- 
pects. The  solution  must  recognize  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  enable  the  Palestinians  to 
participate  in  the  determination  of  their 
own  future. 

Those  of  us  here  today  bear  a  special 
and  very  heavy  responsibility  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  governments  and  as 
individuals.  We  must  deal  with  and 
overcome  many  difficult  problems.  We 
will  be  held  accountable — today  by 
world  opinion,  tomorrow  by  history. 
We  will  not  be  judged  lightly  if  we 
fail. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  work  be 
done  in  Jerusalem — Jerusalem,  city  of 
peace,  city  which  has  known  so  much 
strife  and  bloodshed,  city  holy  to  our 
thiee  religions.  We  must  carry  forward 
here  the  work  already  begun.  As  Presi- 
dent Carter  recently  suggested,  the 
road  to  peace  can  lead  through 
Jerusalem  and  Cairo  ultimately  to  a 
comprehensive  peace. 

It  is  also  fitting  that  this  work  should 
begin  as  Israel  approaches  its  30th  an- 
niversary. There  could  be  no  greater 
gift  to  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Arab  world  than  to  make 
this  anniversary  the  birthday  of  peace. 
So  in  this  place  and  at  this  time,  let 
us  strive  to  make  a  reality  of  the  peace 
for  which  the  peoples  of  this  area  have 
so  long  yearned. 


State.  This  visit  is  a  very  special  one. 
What  makes  it  special  is  that  today  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Israel  and  of 
Egypt  have  begun  the  process  of  seri- 
ous, direct,  substantive  negotiations, 
and  all  of  us  have  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  day  and  of  this  moment. 

The  meetings  which  we  began  today 
will  have  to  deal  with  many  difficult 
and  serious  issues  which  will  affect  the 
national  interests  of  all  parties.  We 
have  before  us  an  historic  opportunity 
for  peace.  We  know  this  opportunity 
must  be  seized  or  it  may  slip  from  our 
grasp.  But  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  no  truly  important  problem  is  ever 
solved  without  perseverance,  hard 
work,  and  flexibility  on  both  sides.  I 
am  sure  that,  in  the  work  which  began 
today,  we  will  have  times  of  success 
and  moments  of  difficulty.  We  must 
build  on  the  momentum  which  has  been 
created  and  not  allow  moments  of  dif- 
ficulty to  discourage  us.  We  must  keep 
constantly  in  front  of  us  the  goal  which 
all  of  us  seek — namely,  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  brief  per- 
sonal observation.  The  direct  contacts 
that  are  now  taking  place  offer  the  op- 
portunity for  a  new  dimension  that  has 
been  absent  in  all  past  efforts  to  resolve 
this  conflict.  I  refer  to  the  opportunity 
to  listen  and  to  make  a  genuine  effort 
to  understand  the  perceptions  and 
points  of  views  of  others.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  new  dimension  should  not 
be  underestimated. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to 
raise  your  glasses  to  the  two  great  lead- 
ers to  whose  statesmanship  we  owe  our 
presence  here  this  evening — Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat. 
Let  us  take  inspiration  from  their  cour- 
age, their  vision,  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  that  they  have  put  in 
our  hands. 


TOAST,  JERUSALEM,  JAN.  173 

This  is  my  fifth  visit  to  this  beautiful 
and  historic  city  in  the  period  of  just  1 
year  that  I  have  been  the  Secretary  of 


REMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS, 
JERUSALEM,  JAN.  194 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  The  Foreign 
Minister  [Moshe  Dayan]  and  I  just 
finished  a  conversation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Atherton  [Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.], 
and  with  Ambassador  Lewis  [U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Israel  Samuel  W. 
Lewis].  It  was  one  of  the  best  talks.  All 
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of  them  are  good  ones,  but  this  was 
even  better. 

Tomorrow  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
go  to  Cairo  and  will  see  President 
Sadat.  The  Secretary  was  gracious 
enough  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  try  to 
convince  President  Sadat  that  the 
negotiations  within  the  framework  of 
the  Political  Committee  should  be  re- 
newed. 

As  far  as  the  Military  Committee  is 
concerned— from  our  point  of  view 
they  are  intertwined — the  Cabinet  of  Is- 
rael will  take  the  proper  decision  after 
we  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
results  of  his  talks  in  Cairo.  We  hope 
that  the  mission — very  important  mis- 
sion of  the  Secretary  in  Cairo— will  be 
successful.  We  wish  him  Godspeed  and 
full  success. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  kindness  in  coming  today  to 
meet  with  us.  We  did,  indeed,  have  a 
very  good  discussion  of  the  situation 
and  the  plans  for  the  future.  I  will  be 
reporting  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to 
the  Foreign  Minister  after  my  talks  to- 
morrow, and  then  we  shall  determine 
how  we  proceed  from  there. 

Q.  In  other  words,  from  now  on 
everything  is  up  to  President  Sadat. 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  wouldn't 
say  that.  We  first  want  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  and  hear  his  views  as  to  how 
we  should  proceed.  Of  course,  he  is 
one  of  the  parties,  and  this  is  for  all  of 
the  parties  to  decide. 

Q.  If  he  says  no,  that's  the  end  of 
the  Political  Committee  and  the 
foreign  ministers'  conference. 

Secretary  Vance:  1  think  you  are 
jumping  to  conclusions  at  this  point. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  are  coming 
back  here  personally? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  am  going  to 
be  going  from  Cairo,  directly  to  Ank- 
ara. I  promised  to  spend  a  night  and 
part  of  2  days  in  Ankara  on  my  way 
back  to  the  United  States  and  also  the 
same  in  Athens,  and  I  shall  be  going 
from  Athens  back. 

Mr.  Atherton  is  going  to  be  staying 
here  along  with  the  other  members  of 
our  delegation,  and,  as  I've  said  many 
times  on  many  occasions  before,  that 
should  it  be  useful  for  me  to  come  back 
again  at  any  time,  I'll  come  back. 

Q.  During  the  talks  have  you 
explored  the  possibility  of  another 
summit  between  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  President  Sadat  or  even 
more  a  possible  summit  inviting  Mr. 
Begin,  Mr.  Sadat,  and  President 
Carter? 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  we  have  not 
explored  that  at  this  point. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a 
worthwhile  idea? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that's  up  to 


the  principals  to  comment  on. 
Q.  [Inaudible] 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  invites  me  to 
come  to  Washington  to  meet  him,  I 
will  with  gratitude  accept  his  invita- 
tion. If  he  invites  me  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington together  with  President  Sadat, 
the  representative  of  Israel  will  be 
there. 

Q.  You  just  said  that  if  Mr.  Sadat 
went  to  Washington  and  if  you  were 
invited  by  President  Carter,  that 
there  would  be  a  representative  of  Is- 
rael. Does  that  mean — 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  No,  I  said 
the  representative.  I  represent  Israel. 
[Laughter] 

Secretary  Vance:  Good  for  you. 
Q.  So  that  we  can  gauge  the 
chances  of  renewing  these  talks,  can 
you  tell  us,  having  spoken,  I  know, 
with  the  President  and  with  others, 
why  were  the  talks  broken  off? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  really 
frankly  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. President  Sadat  said  he  would 
discuss  that  with  me  tomorrow,  and  I'll 
be  able  to  give  you  a  better  answer  to- 
morrow. 

Q.  I  understand  that  President 
Carter  is  interested  in  seeing  the 
military  talks  continue.  This  was  his 
position,  if  I  understand  it,  is  that  we 
are  prepared  to  see  the  political  talks 
continue,  and  we  haven't  yet  decided 
about  the  military  talks.  Does  this 
mean  that  the  resumption  of  the  mili- 
tary talks  is  dependent  on  the  re- 
sumption of  the  political  talks? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  We  reserved 
yesterday  the  decision  which  we  will 
take  after  we  hear  from  the  Secretary 
and  perhaps  also  we  shall  hear  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  speech  on  Saturday.  There 
was  a  publication  to  the  effect  that  our 
Defense  Minister  has  been  invited  to 
come  to  Cairo  on  Shabbat.  We  don't 
travel  on  Shabbat.  So  this  is  excluded, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  listen  to 
the  speech  by  President  Sadat.  To- 
gether we  shall  be  able  perhaps— I  have 
to  make  this  reservation— at  the  weekly 
Cabinet  session,  which  convenes  usu- 
ally at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
Sunday,  to  take  a  decision  about  our 
participation  in  the  Military  Commit- 

tee 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  United 
states_what  do  you  think  the 
Americans  could  do  to  restore  the 
negotiating  process? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  You  heard 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  can  do 
much,  so  America  will  do  much. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  what  you 
think  the  United  States  could  and 
should  do  to  restore  the  process. 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  already 
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said  the  Secretary  of  State  will  go  to- 
morrow to  Cairo  and  speak  to  Sadat.  I 
think  it  is  very  much  indeed.  We  onlj 
expect  good  results. 

Q.  [Unofficial  translation].  Yoi 
stated  this  afternoon  that  Israel  has 
reached  agreement  on  five  issues  out 
of  seven  on  the  first  paragraph  of  tht 
agenda.  Could  you  indicate  what  an 
the  five  points  of  agreement? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  The  number; 
are  not  so  important.  We  ever 
examined  them  together,  the  Foreigi 
Secretary  of  Israel  and  the  Secretary  o 
State,  and  our  colleagues  and  myself 
the  draft  declaration  of  principles,  an* 
we  found  that  real  progress  was  made 
Some  issues  are  outstanding  and  shouli 
be  subject  to  further  negotiations 
Within  the  framework  of  the  Politica 
Committee— may  I  be  allowed  to  finis' 
another  sentence?  I  don't  think  it  woul 
be  advisable  now,  useful  to  the  publi 
interest  to  go  into  the  details.  What; 
can  say,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  wil 
bear  me  out,  is  that  we  made  real  pro? 
ress,  and  there  are  still  some  problen 
to  negotiate  about. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  the  resumin 
of  the  Political  Committee  or  woul 
you  prefer  a  new,  less  publi 
framework  would  be  more  advissj 

ble? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  There  is  r 
need  to  look  for  new  formulas.  Tl 


formula  of  a  Political  Committee  and 
Military  Committee,  which  met  wi: 
Mr.  Sadat's  approval  in  Ismailia, 
very  reasonable.  We  have  politic; 
problems.  We  have  security  problem 
i.e.,  military  problems.  Therefore,  v 
have  established  the  two  committee 
and  both  should  be  resumed. 

Q.  Both  you  and  the  Prime  Mini 
ter  categorized  the  talks  this  afte 
noon  as  good  and  very  good.  Wh 
was  so  good  about  them? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  went  into  tl 
various  issues  which  have  to  be  consi 
ered  and  determined.   We  explort 
them  in  depth.  We  found  a  great  de 
of  agreement  on  these  issues,  and  the 
was  a  full  exchange  of  views,  and 
considered  them  to  be  very  good  talk 
Q.  The  atmosphere  to  many  obser 
ers  seems  strained  here.  There' 
been  suggestions  that  improp 
speeches  have  been  made  in  t 
wrong  place  and  that  guests  of  t 
Israeli  Government  are  saying  thwj 
that  maybe  they  shouldn't  say. 
would  like  to  hear  your  estimate 
the  social  niceties  with  particuli 
reference  to  the  way  you  found  t 
about  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Ministi 
being  withdrawn.  Were  you 
formed  in  a  proper  way? 
Secretary  Vance:  I 
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omebody  telling  me  that  there  had  just 
teen  reported  over  the  radio  that  the 
Minister  of  Information  of  Egypt  had 
aid  that  the  delegation  was  being 
ailed  back  to  Cairo.  I  really  don't 
vant  to  comment  on  whether  that  was 
ppropriate  or  not. 

Let  me  say  I  think  we  have  just  got 
a  keep  our  eye  on  the  task  that  we 
sally  all  have  ahead  of  us  and  that  is  to 
et  the  talks  going  again  and  try  and 
ind  a  solution. 

Q.  You  made  a  very  strong  speech 
»day.  Do  you  think  this  is  the  time 
>r  strong  speeches? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  If  it  was  a 
:rong  speech  it  means  that  it  was  a 
ood  speech,  and  this  is  the  time  for 
ood  speeches. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  will 
ly  to  President  Sadat  that  could 
lake  him  reverse  his  position? 

Secretary  Vance:  You  know  I  can't 
iswer  that  question,  and  it  would  be 
lappropriate  for  me  to  do  it.  I  really 
in't. 

Q.  Do  you  see  the  possibility  that  a 
ew  framework  other  than  the  exist- 
ig  Political  and  Military  Commit- 
es  could  be  decided  upon  in  order 
•  continue  the  talks?  Some  other 
amework? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  two  commit- 
es  still  exist.  There  has  been  a 
iggestion  that  the  Military  Committee 
ill  resume  its  discussions  on  Sunday 
Monday  of  next  week.  That's  a  deci- 
an  which  has  to  be  taken.  Insofar  as 
e  Political  Committee  is  concerned, 
hen  the  Foreign  Minister  left  yester- 
iy,  he  indicated  that  he  did  not  con- 
ier  the  talks  broken  off  nor  the  Polit- 
il  Committee  dissolved;  so  they  both 
11  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  see  another  framework 
•ssible  at  this  point? 
Secretary  Vance:  Anything  can 
ppen,  but  I  think  we've  got  these 
o,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  deal  with 
i  two  we've  got. 

Q.  Including  your  shuttling  back 
d  forth  between  the  two  capitals? 
Secretary  Vance:  I  don 't  see  that  is 
eded  at  this  point.  I'm  going  to  take 
s  one  trip,  and  I  said  if  I  have  to 
me  back,  I  will. 

Q.  On  the  status  of  the  declaration 
principles,  was  there  additional 
>rk  done  between  yourself  and  the 
ime  Minister  on  that  document  so 
at  when  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Sadat, 
u  can  inform  him  of  the  situation 
>ere,  at  least  as  far  as  Israel  is  con- 
rned,  it  could  accept  some  ideas 
t  torth  by  the  United  States  on  the 
maining  problems? 
Secretary  Vance:  We  had  further 
Hussion  about  that  document.   Any 


ultimate  decision,  of  course,  will  have 
to  be  a  decision  taken  by  the  Israeli 
Cabinet  when  there  is  such  a  document 
and  the  same  thing  would  be  true  of 
Egypt.  Any  decision  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  President  of  Egypt. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  personal 
question  which  is  not  of  strict  refer- 
ence to  politics.  Would  you  ever 
think  for  a  second  this  afternoon, 
while  you  were  delivering  the  speech, 
that  President  Sadat  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  television  just  staring  at 
you  and  trying  to  find  out  what  was 
behind  your  words? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  You  know 
when  I  make  a  speech,  I  think  about 
the  speech.  And  the  audience  is  vast! 
And,  of  course,  I  always  bear  in  mind 
that  people  listen  to  my  speeches.  I 
think  it  was  a  good  and  constructive 
speech.  This  is  my  opinion  and  my 
conviction. 

Q.  Do  you  in  any  way  feel  that  the 
public  dialogue  between  you  and 
President  Sadat  as  manifested  in 
your  speeches  has  hampered  negotia- 
tions in  either  of  the  two  committees? 
Prime  Minister  Begin:  I  had  a  long 
discussion  on  this  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Egypt  yesterday  when  he 
came  to  see  me.  We  sat  together  for 
some  75  minutes,  and  we  really  dis- 
cussed this  problem.  I  don't  want  now 
to  go  into  details,  but  you  should  re- 
member, as  the  facts  go,  that  suddenly 
there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Egyp- 
tian press  with  some  name-calling, 
which  I  don't  want  to  repeat.  And,  of 
course,  it  hurts. 

Then  there  appeared  an  article  in 
which  we  were  threatened  with  another 
October.  As  you  remember,  to  every- 
body concerned,  not  to  threaten  us  at 
all,  because  war  threats  cannot  influ- 
ence our  attitude.  Nobody  frightens  us 
with  threats  otherwise  where  are  we  go- 
ing. This  is  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
people  of  Israel. 

We  want  to  negotiate,  we  produced  a 
peace  plan — a  positive  plan — we  heard 
the  most  complimentary  adjectives 
about  our  plan  in  the  United  States,  in 
Great  Britain,  elsewhere.  And  on  this 
we  proved  here  our  good  will,  and  then 
suddenly  we  hear  threats,  so  we  didn't 
go  into  polemics.  We  only  appealed  not 
to  issue  such  threats. 

Then,  in  fact  there  was  an  interview 
given  by  President  Sadat  to  the  weekly, 
called  October,  which  was  also  very 
regrettable.  And  again  we  didn't  want 
to  go  into  polemics. 

Yes,  ultimately  that  when  we  hear  a 
guest  saying  that  we  must  give  up  our 
capital  city,  the  heart  of  our  people,  of 
course  it  was  not  only  our  right  but  our 
duty  to  tell  him  what  we  think  about  it, 
at  the  proper  place,  at  the  proper  mo- 
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ment.   So  this  is  the  actual  develop- 
ment. 

Time  and  again  we  suggested  that 
the  negotiations  should  be  conducted  in 
a  calm  atmosphere.  Time  and  again  on 
American  television  you  heard  me  sev- 
eral times. 

Now  as  the  Egyptian  Government  is- 
sued its  statement  yesterday,  which  I 
read,  it  is  a  very,  may  I  say,  extreme 
statement.  I  suggest  to  you  read  it.  Of 
course,  our  government  had  to  issue  its 
statement  and  to  put  the  position  clear. 

Yes,  today  I  spoke  to  a  delegation 
from  France.  It  was  after  the  disruption 
of  the  talks  in  the  framework  of  the 
committee — of  the  Political  Commit- 
tee— and  I  had  to  make  a  statement.  It 
was  a  public  meeting,  and  I  did  my 
best. 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  I 
can  assure  you  from  our  point  of  view, 
if  the  Secretary  is  successful  in  con- 
vincing President  Sadat  that  both  com- 
mittees should  renew  negotiations  and 
we  continue,  we  shall  then  be  prepared 
to  refrain  from  any  public  statement. 
Of  course,  in  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 
and  let  the  two  committees,  in  calm 
atmosphere,  negotiate. 

Q.  As  a  mediator,  an  arbitrator, 
would  you  say  that  the  basic  problem 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you're  dealing  on 
one  hand  with  an  emotional  people, 
on  the  other  hand  with  a  pragmatic 
people?  In  other  words,  on  the  one 
side,  one  that  can  be  swept  by  a 
dramatic  peace  initiative;  on  the 
other  side,  one  that  says:  "No,  wait  a 
minute.  What  do  you  mean,  ac- 
tually?" 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  I  wouldn't 
characterize  it  that  way.  I  think  that  the 
difficulty  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
very  difficult  and  deep-seated  issues 
that  are  very  hard  to  reconcile,  and  that 
is  the  problem.  One  has  to  find  the 
bridge  between  the  positions  on  these 
very  tough  issues. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  na- 
tional consensus  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing these  settlements  in  northeastern 
Sinai  the  way  you  have  a  consensus 
against  the  establishment  of  a  Pales- 
tinian state? 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  Like  I  said, 
it  is  a  national  consensus  that  these  set- 
tlements cannot  be  removed,  and  I 
think  I  can  also  say  that  in  the  presence 
of  my  colleague,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
that  any  government  of  Israel  which 
would  take  a  decision  to  remove  the 
settlements  would  fall  in  Parliament, 
would  have  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 
And  as  we  want  to  continue  with  our 
service,  so  we  told  openly,  as  I  said  to 
President  Sadat  at  Ismailia,  the  settle- 
ments have  to  stay,  and  we  have  a 
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principle  that  we  have  to  give  Jewish 
settlements  Israeli  defense. 

That  is  what  I  said  to  President  Sadat 
at  Ismailia.  He  heard  it  from  me  and 
was  taking  the  minutes.  I  can  inform 
you  about  my  statement.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  President  Sadat 
said.  It  is  up  to  him.  I  will  not  divulge 
our  private  talk  from  his  point  of  view. 
Q.  In  all  the  forums  that  have 
taken  place  since  President  Sadat 
came  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  remarka- 
bly consistent.  He  has  said  the  price 
of  peace  is  Israeli  acceptance  of  all 
his  demands,  notably,  the  return  of 
all    Arab    land    including    East 
Jerusalem,  a  Palestinian  state,  etc. 
Do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  Sadat  doesn't  mean  exactly  what 

ne  said?  •       «,u        U      1A 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  Why  should 
V  But  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
the  day  before  President  Sadat  arrived 
here_excuse  me,  several  days  before 
he  arrived  here— he  made  that  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Israel  must 
withdraw  from  all  the  territories,  as  the 
name  goes,  and  agree  to  a  Palestinian 
state  to  be  formed,  in  my  language,  in 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  the  Gaza  district. 
And  I  answered  him  that  both  demands 
are  absolutely  unacceptable  by  Israel 
and  will  not  be  accepted  by  Israel.  I 
added,  if  you  Mr.  President,  want  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  and  put  out  those 
two  demands,  you  are  entitled  to,  but 
you  should  know  they  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  us. 

On  these  terms,  President  Sadat  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem.   Everyone  of  us 
knew  his  stand.  In  the  Knesset  he  made 
a  speech  to  the  same  effect,  but  I  an- 
swered him  and  again  explained  our 
position.  Now,  what  did  we  decide  to 
do,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  at  Ismailia? 
We  agreed  that  we  have  differences  of 
opinion,  and  we  agreed  to  start  negotia- 
tions knowing  that  we  have  differences 
of  opinion.  And  it  is  absolutely  natural. 
If  you  study  all  the  negotiations  to 
conclude  peace  treaties  after  the  First 
World  War,  after  the  Second  World 
War,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  you 
will  see,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
bear  me  out.  He  himself  was  involved 
in  negotiations  in  Korea  and  about 
Vietnam.   All  the  negotiations  start 
from  difference  of  opinion.  Therefore, 
that  was  and  that  is  the  hope.  We  start 
from  differences  of  opinion,  and  we  do 
our  best  to  reach  an  agreement.  This 
principle  stands. 

Q.  What  is  your  assessment  on  the 
same  point?  Do  you  think  that  the 
Egyptians  are  prepared  to  give  on 
these  demands? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  are  still  dif- 
ferences on  views  on  some  of  the  issues 
involved,  and  insofar  as  their  position 


is  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  me,  while  we're  deeply 
involved  in  private  discussions,  to  dis- 
close what  their  position  is. 
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President  Sadat:  Really,  I  must 
seize  President  Carter  and  Secretary 
Vance  for  the  very  genuine  efforts  that 
they  have  done  in  the  last  few  days  to 
bridge  whatever  differences  have  arisen 
between  us  and  the  Israelis.  Foreign 
Minister  Kamel  has  reported  to  me  yes- 
terday, and  I  have  expressed  to  Secre- 
tary Vance  my  gratitude  for  all  the  help 
that  he  has  done  there. 

I  think  the  peace  process  should  head 
toward  what  we  always  are  after  and 
that  is  peace.  Peace  cannot  be  achieved 
through  imposing  settlements  on 
others'  land  and  also,  not  only  imposed 
but  to  be  defended  also.  This  is  really 
something,  some  logic  that  no  one  can 
understand  in  the  world.  The  door  to 
peace  is  not  closed.  But  there  should 
be  in  this  moment,  a  revaluation  ot 
the  whole  thing  because  peace  con- 
tradicts with  any  tread  on  sovereignty 
or  land.  This  should  be  clear. 

I  don't  want  to  answer  or  comment 
on  what  Premier  Begin  said  yesterday 
in  the  Knesset.  But  I  think  anyone  who 
reads  his  speech  there  can  feel  that  I 
was  right,  because  they  want  land,  they 
want  security,  they  want  everything, 
and  they  are  not  ready,  I  mean  to  un- 
derstand that  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
except  when  it  is  built  on  justice. 

We  don't  seek  peace  at  any  price, 
not  at  all.  They  will  be  wrong  in  Israel 
if  they  thought  of  this  and,  as  I  said, 
whenever  they  want  to  be  in  this  area  in 
cooperation  and  recognize,  in  spite  ot 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Begin,  in  his  arrogant 
way  said  in  the  Knesset  that  he  doesn  t 
need  the  recognition  of  anyone  here. 
Very  well,  let  us  not  start  commenting 
on  this  because  this  is  still  the  old  ar- 
rogant way,  and  today  or  tomorrow  he 
will  see  that  Israel  will  not  gain  by  it  at 

all-  ■      u       u  i 

But  peace,  as  everyone  in  the  whole 

world  knows,  means  that  no  one  will 
tread  on  the  land  or  sovereignty  of  the 
other.  These  are  principles  that  should 
be  known  in  this  precise  moment. 

I  must  tell  you  also  that  in  our  dis- 
cussions, Secretary  Vance  and  me  as 
you  may  have  never  known  and  atter 
President  Carter  contacted  him  and 
contacted  me,  we  have  agreed  that  the 
Military  Committee  resume  its  hard 
work  here  in  Cairo  like  it  was  agreed 
on  before,  and  we  have  agreed  also  that 
constant  contact  should  take  place  be- 
tween us  in  the  future  like  it  has  taken 
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place  before.  And  he  has  conveyed  t( 
me  messages  from  President  Carter 
And  I  also  asked  him  to  convey  to  Pres 
ident  Carter  certain  precise  messages. 
Secretary  Vance:  I  want  to  expres 
my  great  thanks  to  President  Sadat  fc 
receiving  me  today.  We  had  a  ver 
good  opportunity  to  exchange  view 
fully  on  the  situation  as  it  now  stanc 
and  on  the  prospects  for  the  future. 

As  President  Sadat  indicated,  th 
door  for  peace  is  not  closed.  We  a 
have  the  same  objective  of  achieving 
just  and  lasting  peace.  Insofar  as  tl 
United  States  is  concerned,  we  wi 
continue  to  work  with  the  parties  to  fu 
ther  this  objective.  And  we  will  keep 
the  closest  of  contact  to  bring  abo 
this  result. 

Q.  The  President's  views  will  u 
doubtedly  be  communicated  by  y» 
to  the  Israelis.  Now  that  you 
cranked  the  peace  talks  down  oj 
notch,  what  are  the  conditions  f 
getting  the  full  talks  going  again? 

President  Sadat:  I  fear  you  a 
using  the  same  phrasing  of  conditio! 
It's  not  conditions  at  all.  I'm  sayi; 
this:  Peace  means  that  no  one  treads 
land  or  sovereignty  of  the  other. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  a  declaratji 
from  the  Israelis  softening  their  pci 
tion  on  settlements  in  the  Sinai? 

President  Sadat:  Which  one  den 
ration? 

Q.  I'm  saying,  if  you  say  the  c 
ditions  to  get  the  talks  going  ag 
are  that  neither  impose  on  i 
sovereignty  of  the  other,  does  ti 
mean  that  Israel  give  up  its  insiste 
in  keeping  settlements  in  the  Sinai! 
Egyptian  soil? 

President  Sadat.  Yes,  until  no\ 
didn't  receive  any  change  in  this  p 
tion    and  as  I  told  you  from  my 
really,  I  think  it  is  a  joke  rather  th;< 
fact. 

Q.  If  the  Israelis  will  pull  back 
that  position  and  say  that  they'll 
up  the  settlements  in  Sinai,  Ej 
will  return  to  the  political  talks, 
full  peace  talks? 

President  Sadat:  Whenever  Is 
chooses  to  agree  to  the  principles  n 
tread  on  other's  land  of  sovereigi 
everything  can  be  resumed  again. 

Q  [Inaudible].  Would  you  ac| 
that  the  question  of  si 
determination  for  the  Palestinian 
the  result  by  evolution  of  the  prd 
of  peace?  Or  do  you  insist  that 
political  decision  should  be  U 
right  now  even  before  there  isi 
beginning  of  peace  between  E! 
and  Israel? 

President  Sadat:  I  don  t  see  r 
the  meaning  of  this  question.  We ' 
working,  all  of  us,  upon  a  declar 
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f  principles  in  which  Israel  shows  its 
etermination  to  end  the  occupation  of 
le  land  occupied  after  1967  and  the 
^-determination  for  the  Palestinians, 
don't  know  what  do  you  mean  by 
eace  is  not  achieved  between  Egypt 
id  Israel  so  that  they  can  agree  upon 
lis. 

We  are  working,  as  I  told  you,  upon 
comprehensive  settlement.  The 
jeded  minimum  for  continuing  our 
ork  on  straight  lines  should  be  this 
:claration  of  principles,  the  land  of 
967,  withdrawal  from  it,  and  the 
:lf-determination.  Whatever  time  is 
:eded  to  perform  this,  it  is  a  matter  of 
igotiation,  and  it  can  be  agreed  upon 
■  it  can  be  negotiated  in  a  less  danger- 
is  situation  like  Israel  is  raising  now. 
Q.  Do  you  think  a  declaration  of 
rinciples  should  include  the  right  of 
alestinians  to  determine  their  own 
iture  the  same  way  you  put  it  in 
>ur  statement  at  the  Political  Com- 
ittee  and  as  Mr.  Carter  stated  it  in 
swan? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  statement 
ade  by  President  Carter  at  Aswan  re- 
acts the  views  of  the  United  States.  In 
at  statement  we  clearly  stated  that  we 
lieve  that  provision  should  be  made 
hereby  the  Palestinians  should  be  en- 
led  to  participate  in  the  determina- 
>n  of  their  own  future. 
Q.  Is  your  delegation  going  back  to 
rusalem  after  Ankara  and  Greece? 
Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  Mr.  Ather- 
i  will  be  going  back  to  Jerusalem, 
d  there  will  be  two  or  three  others 
io  are  part  of  that  delegation  who 
11  be  there. 

Q.  Could  you  indicate  to  us  what 
:nt  wrong  since  the  Ismailia  sum- 
it  between  you  and  Mr.  Begin? 
President  Sadat:  I  think  if  you  read 
5  statement  of  Premier  Begin  during 
:  dinner  of  2  days  before  and  then 
id  his  speech  again  in  the  Knesset 
sterday,  I  think  you  shall  find  what 
u  are  after. 

Q.  To  clarify  a  previous  question, 
means  that  there  can  be  no  peace 
Jaty  on  the  Sinai  without  a  declara- 
nt of  principles  being  first  issued? 
President  Sadat:  We  are  not  after  a 
ace  treaty  on  the  Sinai,  as  I  say.  We 
i  after  a  comprehensive  settlement, 
id  in  this  comprehensive  settlement 
rtain  principles  should  be  agreed 
on. 

Q-  The  American  side — Mr. 
mce— -has  he  presented  to  you  any 
ernatives  and  are  they  acceptable 
"the  declaration  of  principles? 
President  Sadat:  As  a  matter  of 
*,  yes.  And  we  shall  be  studying  it, 
a  we  shall  be  in  contact,  as  I  said, 
tn  him. 

Q.  According  to  Mr.  Begin,  there 


are  only  two  questions  remaining  in 
the  Political  Committee  which  didn't 
reach  any  agreement.  Do  both  of  you 
agree  to  this  assessment? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  are  several 
questions  or  principles  involved  in  a 
draft  of  declaration  of  principles  which 
we  have  been  working  upon.  I  don't 
want  to  go  into  detail  except  to  say  that 
there  has  been  one  principle  which  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  and  that  is  the 
one  which  deals  with  the  Palestinian 
problem  and  that  is  the  one  in  which 
the  differences  remain  and  which  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  issues. 
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President  Sadat:  I  quite  agree  with 
what  the  Secretary  says. 

Q.  Can  we  understand  that  you 
have  reached  any  kind  of  agreement 
here  in  Cairo  which  Mr.  Atherton 
will  be  carrying  back  to  Jerusalem, 
and  if  you  have  reached  any  kind  of 
understanding  with  the  Israelis  for 
further  steps  or  there  is  no  change  in 
the  Israeli  position? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yesterday  I  had 
conversations  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  with  the  Foreign  Minister.  I  had 
further  conversations  with  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.   Dayan.   As  a  result  of 


Chronology  of  Recent  Events 


Jan. 


Jan.    4 


Jan.  11 


Jan.  13 


Jan.  14 


Jan.  15 


Jan.  16 


Jan.  17 
Jan.  18 


President  Carter  meets  with  King 
Khalid  and  other  government  of- 
ficials in  Saudi  Arabia. 
President  Carter  meets  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  in  Aswan,   Egypt. 
President  Carter  makes  departure 
statement  dealing  with  the  Pales- 
tinian problem. 
President  Carter  departs  for  France. 
Military  Committees  headed  by  De- 
fense Ministers  Mohamed  Abdel 
Ghani  el-Gamassi  of  Egypt  and 
Ezer  Weizman  of  Israel   begin 
talks  in  Cairo. 
Israel   and   Egypt  recess   Military 

Committees'  meeting. 
Defense  Minister  Weizman  returns 

to  Israel. 
Secretary   Vance  postpones  depar- 
ture for  Jerusalem;  he  was  to  at- 
tend meeting  of  Political  Com- 
mittees   (headed     by     Foreign 
Ministers  Moshe  Dayan  of  Israel 
and  Mohamed  Ibrahim  Kamel  of 
Egypt)     scheduled     to     begin 
January  16. 
Political  Committees'  meeting  de- 
layed until  January  17. 
Secretary      Vance     departs     for 

Jerusalem. 
Secretary  Vance  arrives  in 
Jerusalem.  He  meets  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials  and  gives  the 
Prime  Minister  a  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Carter. 
Political  Committees  begin  talks  in 

Jerusalem. 
President  Sadat  recalls  Egyptian 
delegation  to  the  Political  Com- 
mittees' Jerusalem  meeting  and 
announces  that  the  scheduled 
January  19  meeting  of  the  Mili- 
tary Committees  will  not  be  held. 


Jan.  19 
Jan.  20 

Jan.  21 


Jan.  22 


Jan.  23 


Jan.  26 


Jan.  27 


Jan.  28 


Jan.  29 


Jan.  30 


Jan.  31 


President  Carter  telephones   Pres- 
ident Sadat. 
Secretary  Vance  meets  with  Prime 

Minister  Begin  in  Israel. 
Secretary  Vance  meets  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  in  Egypt. 
Secretary  Vance  departs  for  Turkey. 
President  Sadat  states  that  he  will 
continue     his     peace     efforts 
(speech  to  the  Egyptian  Parlia- 
ment). 
Assistant  Secretary  Atherton  leaves 
Secretary   Vance's  party  and  re- 
turns to  Jerusalem. 
Israeli  Cabinet  unanimously  agrees 
to  delay  returning  the  delegation 
to  the  Cairo  Military  Commit- 
tees' talks  which  had  been  post- 
poned until  January  22. 
Prime    Minister   Begin    makes   a 
speech  to  the  Israeli  Parliament 
dealing  with  the  status  of  the 
peace  negotiations. 
Assistant  Secretary  Atherton  and 
U.S.     Ambassador     to     Israel 
Samuel    W.    Lewis   meet    with 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  other 
government  officials  in  Israel. 
President  Carter  invites  President 
Sadat  to  visit  the  U.S.  for  extended 
talks  on  February  4-5.   President 
Sadat  accepts  the  invitation. 
Assistant  Secretary  Atherton  pays  a 
courtesy  call  on  King  Hussein  in 
Amman,  Jordan. 
Israeli  Cabinet  unanimously  votes 
to  resume  participation  in  Mili- 
tary Committees'  talks  in  Cairo. 
Assistant  Secretary  Atherton  ar- 
rives in  Cairo  to  meet  with  Egyp- 
tian government  officials. 
Israeli  Defense  Minister  Weizman 
arrives  in  Cairo  to  resume  Mili- 
tary Committees'  meetings.        □ 
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those  conversations,  I  think  we  made 
progress.  I  have  reported  what  took 
place  in  those  conversations  to  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  We  had  a  very  good  ex- 
change of  views  on  that.  I  think  as  to 
what  follows  from  here,  this  should  be 
carried  out  by  quiet  conversations  and 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
talk  about  them  in  a  public  press 
conference. 

Q.  You  began  today  by  expressing 
your  gratitude  to  President  Carter 
and  Secretary  Vance  for  the  help 
that  they  have  given  you  in  the  last 
couple  of  days.  Have  they  given  you 
help  on  substance  as  well  as  proce- 
dure? Can  you  enlighten  us  about 
what  the  Americans  have  done  for 

President  Sadat:  I  don't  think  it  is 
easy  to  tell  the  details  of  what  has 
taken  place,  but  I  seize  this  opportunity 
really  to  express  my  gratitude  because 
Secretary  Vance  really  has  made  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  bridge  whatever  dif- 
ferences that  have  arisen  between  us 
and  it  is  a  fact,  but  this  closing,  what 
has  taken  place,  there  may  be  some 
time  moment. 

Q.  When  you  came  back  from 
Jerusalem,  you  said  that  if  you  were 
not  successful  in  the  peace  process 
you  would  go  before  your  National 
Assembly  and  offer  your  resignation. 
It  has  been  speculated  now  that  that 
is  precisely  what  you  plan  to  do  to- 
morrow when  you  meet  with  your 
National  Assembly.  Is  this  so,  and  if 
not,  what  are  you  going  to  tell  them? 
President  Sadat:  It  is  a  matter  of 
less  than  24  hours,  or  a  little  more, 
when  I  shall  be  giving  my  speech  to- 
morrow in  the  afternoon  in  my  assem- 
bly, and  I  advise  you  to  wait  until  you 
hear  my  speech. 

Q.  Just  for  clarification,  you  talk 
about  the  door  to  peace  being  open. 
Do  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say 
that  if  the  Israelis  were  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  settlements,  that 
could  revive  the  peace  talks?  And 
what  kind  of  statement  precisely 
would  you  want? 

President  Sadat:  I  feel  you  have  not 
got  the  real  conception  of  what  I  have 
already  said.  It  is  exactly  as  Secretary 
Vance  has  answered  now.  There  is  a 
very  vital  point — and  this  is  concerning 
the  Palestinians— that  we  didn't  agree 
upon.  The  matter  of  settlements  and  so 
is  another  point  of  difference,  but 
really,  what  worries  me  really  is  this: 
The  whole  approach  to  peace  is  being 
twisted  because  we  are  losing  time  on 
discussing,  for  instance,  this  settlement 
problem.  And  we  shouldn't  lose  any 
time  on  it  because,  as  I  said,  it  is  a 
joke.  No  one  can  agree  for  anyone  to 


impose  settlements  in  his  land  and  also 
continue  in  arrogance  and  say  that  we 
shall  defend  it  there.  I  mean  the  correct 
approach  is  not,  from  the  Israeli  side, 
is  not  serious  at  all,  to  build  peace 
based  on  justice.  So  let  us  try  and  find 
the  proper  approach  again  and  I  think  it 
is,  in  its  dimension,  this  approach  is 
much  bigger  than  the  settlement  prob- 
lem also. 

Q.  Do  you  accept  what  President 
Carter  said  on  the  Palestinians  about 
their  legitimate  rights  and  their 
being  enabled  to  participate  in  the 
determination  of  their  own  future? 
Does  that  word-for-word,  satisfy 
you?  And  if  the  Israelis  accepted  that 
word-for-word,  would  you  agree  to 

that? 

President  Sadat:  We  have  agreed 
upon  this  fact  in  Aswan;  about  the 
statement  President  Carter  gave  in  As- 
wan. Still,  I  must  tell  you  this:  The 
spirit  behind  the  initiative  is  not  cor- 
rectly understood  among  Premier  Begin 
and  his  aides.  For  that,  I  think  the 
peace  process  would  be  useless  now  to 
continue  on  false  principles. 

Q.  There  is  a  feeling  in  Israel  that 
you  are  using  the  reconvening  and 
suspension  of  the  Political  Committee 
in  order  to  create  some  pressure  on 
Israel  upon  the  ongoing  of  the 
negotiations.  Wouldn't  it  be  prefera- 
ble to  use  the  framework  of  the  Polit- 
ical Committee  in  order  to  settle  dis- 
putes of  this  nature? 

President  Sadat:  This  logic  also 
again.  It  is  not  pressure  at  all  when  I 
say  that  peace  cannot  be  built  when 
someone  is  treading  on  others'  land  and 
sovereignty,  and  you  are  just  using  the 
same  logic  they  use  there  in  Israel.  We 
don't  agree  to  this  at  all.  If  the  princi- 
ple itself  is  agreed  upon  that  no  one 
should  tread  on  others'  land  or 
sovereignty  and  these  are  principles, 
not  conditions,  and  very  essential  for 
any  understanding  to  come  in  the  fu- 
ture, well,  everything  will  be  easy  after 
that. 
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Q.  Isn't  the  place  for  such  a  dis- 
pute in  the  framework  of  the  Political 
Committee  in  Jerusalem? 

President  Sadat:  As  I  told  you,  it 
appears  that  the  proper  channel  that  we 
should  have  adopted— the  proper 
approach — has  been  twisted.  For  that  I 
ask  for  this  stand.  I'm  not  putting  pres- 
sure or  conditions;  I'm  just  putting  a 
logic.  Can  peace  be  achieved  when 
someone  treads  on  others'  land  and 
even  proceeds  in  his  arrogance  and 
says  that  he  will  defend  it,  also,  on  m> 
land?  Can  peace  be  achieved  by  this? 
Or  by  treading  on  others '  sovereignty: 
These  are  not  conditions.  And  if  it  i; 
like  your  Foreign  Minister's  speech  the 
other  day  saying  that  we  sit  togethei 
and  negotiate  and  bargain  and  ther 
come  half  way  or  so.  What  is  the  hal 
way  for  us?  The  halfway  for  us  is  los 
ing  land,  losing  sovereignty?  No,  i; 
this  is  the  form  that  you  want  us  t( 
work  in,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  mutual  ar 
guments  about  arrogance  are  con 
tributing  to  the  peace  process? 

President  Sadat:  Premier  Begu 
used  even  much  more  harsh  language 
than  this. 


CORRECTION 

On  page  910  of  the  Dec.  26,  1977,  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  Amir  Abbas  Hoveyda  is  listed 
under  "Principal  Government  Officials"  in 
the  profile  on  Iran  as  Prime  Minister.  Al- 
though he  held  that  position  in  Dec.  1976 
(the  date  of  the  Background  Note  from 
which  the  profile  was  taken),  Jamshid 
Amouzegar  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  of 
Iran  in  Aug.  1977. 

The  Editor 
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I.  have  just  completed  a  week  of  ii 
tensive  discussions  on  the  Arab-Israe 
peace  negotiations  in  Jerusalem  an 
Cairo  and  a  very  useful  review  of  oi 
relations  with  Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  said  in  Jerusalem,  and  I  repe; 
again  here,  that  you  have  to  expect  uj 
and  downs  in  negotiations  which  de 
with  issues  vital  to  the  negotiating  pa 
ties.  The  United  States  has  played  th 
week,  and  will  continue  to  play,  an  a 
tive  role  in  helping  to  steady  the  cour: 
of  Arab-Israeli  negotiations.  Diffici 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made  as  tl 
negotiations  continue.  We  are  dete 
mined  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  tl 
parties  move  forward. 

The  parties  have  made  it  clear  the  do 
to  peace  is  open.  We  have  urged  bo 
parties  to  resume  their  discussions  in  tl 
Security  Committee  of  the  Cairo  conte 
ence  as  soon  as  possible.  Assistant  Seer 
tary  Atherton  will  remain  in  Jerusalem 
help  them  prepare  for  the  resumption 
discussions  in  the  Political  Commute 
We  believe  it  is  essential  the  parties  p 
behind  them  the  public  exchanges  of  t 
cent  days  and  try  to  recapture  the  spi 
of  a  common  search  for  peace. 

I  will  report  to  President  Carter  tonu 
row  and  to  the  appropriate  committees 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  later  ti 
week. 
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HITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 

N.  237 

Secretary  Vance  reported  this  even- 
;  to  the  President  on  his  trip  last 
ek  to  the  Middle  East  to  attend  the 
:ning  sessions  of  the  Political  Com- 
ttee  of  the  Cairo  conference  in 
usalem  and  on  his  visits  to  Greece 
I  Turkey  this  past  weekend. 
)n  the  Middle  East,  Secretary  Vance 
cribed  for  the  President  the  work  on 
eclaration  of  principles  which  would 
'era  the  negotiation  of  a  comprehen- 
e  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle 
>t  that  had  begun  in  the  Political 
umittee  before  the  Egyptian  delega- 
1  was  withdrawn. 

"he  Secretary  expressed  his  judge- 
nt  that,  while  the  work  of  the  Politi- 

Committee  is  temporarily  sus- 
ided,  the  negotiating  process  can 
tinue.  Both  the  President  and  the 
retary  have  urged  that  discussions 
tveen  Egypt  and  Israel  in  the  Secu- 

Committee  of  the  Cairo  conference 
tinue.  They  hope  that  these  talks 
y  resume  soon.  The  President 
ssed  that  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
ie  the  exchanges  with  Prime  Minis- 
Begin  and  President  Sadat  that  the 
retary  began  last  week  on  a  declara- 
i  of  principles.  Assistant  Secretary 
erton  is  staying  in  the  Middle  East 
ie  helpful  in  this  effort, 
he  President  and  the  Secretary  ex- 
ised  the  hope  that  the  public  ex- 
iges  of  recent  days  are  now  behind 
tnd  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
ipture  the  spirit  that  followed  recent 
Jtings  between  Prime  Minister 
in  and  President  Sadat  and  to  turn 

attention  through  quiet  diplomacy 
ie  substance  of  the  negotiations. 
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irst,  [in  the  Military  Committee 
tings  in  Cairo]  there  are  only  repre- 
atives  of  Israel  and  Egypt;  there  is 
American  representative  sitting  in 
hose  meetings. 

econd  is  the  Political  Committee, 
meeting  of  the  Political  Committee 
held  last  Tuesday  in  Jerusalem, 
re  was  a  delay  of  one  day  in  the 
imencement  of  those  discussions  as 
suit  of  differences  of  view  with  re- 
:t  to  the  agenda  for  that  meeting, 
y  were  resolved,  however,  and  we 
e  able  to  get  started  on  Tuesday 
rung. 

t  the  Tuesday  session,  we  first  had 
opening  statements  in  the  plenary 


meeting.  Subsequently  we  went  into 
closed  session,  at  which  time  there  was 
a  preliminary  discussion  and  there  was 
an  exchange  between  the  parties  of 
drafts  of  a  declaration  of  principles.  In 
addition,  the  Israelis  tabled  the  self- 
rule  proposal  which  Mr.  Begin  had 
previously  exposed  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

The  remainder  of  the  discussions  at 
the  Jerusalem  meetings  were  held  in 
closed  sessions  or  in  informal  discus- 
sions between  the  parties.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  informal  discussions 
between  the  parties  themselves  and  be- 
tween each  of  the  parties  and  our- 
selves. We  addressed  our  activities  dur- 
ing those  2  days  exclusively  to  the 
issue  of  the  declaration  of  principles. 
We  made  progress  during  that  period. 
There  are  still  difficult  issues  which 
remain  to  be  resolved  which  relate  to 
the  declaration  of  principles.  But,  as 
you  know,  the  talks  were  suspended  as 
a  result  of  a  decision  by  President 
Sadat  to  recall  to  Cairo  his  delegation 
for  consultations  with  him. 

Subsequent  to  that,  I  remained  for  a 
day  in  Jerusalem  to  continue  my  talks 
with  the  Israelis,  including  a  long  talk 
with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Minister.  I  subsequently  went 
to  Cairo  and  met  with  the  President  for 
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several  hours,  and  then  we  had  a  meet- 
ing with  him  and  members  of  his  staff. 
The  situation  at  this  point  is  that  both 
the  Security  Committee  talks  and  the 
Political  Committee  talks  are  in  recess. 
It  is  our  hope  that  these  talks  can  be 
resumed  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  have 
a  period  of  quiet  in  which  we  can  get 
down  to  discussions  in  closed  sessions 
where  there  can  be  direct  and  quiet  dis- 
cussion of  the  very  difficult  and  deli- 
cate issues.  □ 


'Other  press  releases  relating  to  Secretary 
Vance's  trip  are  Nos.  26  of  Jan.  17,  1978;  30  of 
Jan.  18;  31  and  32  of  Jan.  19;  and  35  of  Jan.  20. 

2Press  release  28  of  Jan.  17. 

'Press  release  29  of  Jan.  18  (remarks  by  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Begin  and  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Kamal  omitted). 

"Press  release  39  of  Jan.  20. 

5Press  release  40  of  Jan.  21. 

6Press  release  47  of  Jan.  23  (closing  paragraph 
and  question  and  answer  omitted). 

7White  House  press  release  of  Jan.  23  (last 
paragraph  concerning  the  Secretary's  visit  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  omitted). 

8Press  release  50  of  Jan.  24.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by 
the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


OCEANS:  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference 


by  Elliot  L.  Richardson  ' 

In  the  life  of  international  confer- 
ences, a  moment  arrives  when  the  ele- 
ments of  negotiations  are  so  arranged 
after  exhaustive  and  exhausting  debate 
that  a  fair  compromise  comes  within 
reach.  If  not  seized,  the  opportunity  for 
striking  a  final  bargain  which  rea- 
sonably accommodates  the  fundamental 
interests  of  all  may  quickly  and  com- 
pletely vanish.  Such  a  moment  has 
been  reached  by  the  Third  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  We 
shall  soon  know  whether  the  delegates 
to  this  conference  have  the  resource- 
fulness and  whether  their  governments 
have  the  political  will  to  find  the  for- 
mula for  success. 

This  conference,  unique  in  diploma- 
tic history,  is  entering  its  fifth  year.  Al- 
though some  observers  have  disparaged 
it  as  a  tedious  talkathon,  the  conference 
has  in  fact  made  remarkable  progress 
on  a  vast  range  of  issues  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  the 


world  community.  Provisions  have 
been  negotiated  which  safeguard  tradi- 
tional high  seas  freedoms  within  the 
200-mile  economic  zone  except  for 
specific  resource-related  rights  ac- 
corded coastal  states  by  the  conven- 
tion. The  generally  satisfactory  texts  on 
transit  passage  of  straits  have  survived. 
There  have  been  improvements  over 
previous  texts  in  respect  of  environ- 
mental control  and  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Deep  Seabed  Mining 

It  is  precisely  because  so  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  that  it  would  be  bit- 
ter irony  if  the  conference  were  to  fail 
to  resolve  the  single  most  difficult 
problem  facing  it — an  international  re- 
gime for  the  mining  of  the  deep  seabed. 

You  will  recall  the  sense  of  frustra- 
tion and  disappointment  we  felt  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  the  confer- 
ence [May  23-July  15]2  because  the  text 
of  the  exploitation  and  governance  of 
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the  seabeds  area  grafted  at  the  last 
moment  onto  the  Informal  Composite 
Negotiating  Text  (ICNT)  departed  so 
radically  from  the  compromise  drafts 
which  had  emerged  from  full,  fair,  and 
open  discussion.  And  yet,  although  the 
ICNT  provisions  on  seabeds  are  totally 
unacceptable  to  the  United  States,  the 
ingredients  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compromise  are  still  within  the  grasp  of 
the  conference. 

The  compromise,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced we  can  achieve,  must  accom- 
modate the  essential  interests  of  the 
proponents  of  contending  philosophies. 
Further,  it  must  be  premised  on  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  maximum  ob- 
jectives of  neither  can  be  fully  realized. 
The  key  to  producing  the  requisite 
change  in  the  dynamics  of  the  confer- 
ence is  the  readiness  to  concede  that 
politics — international  or  national — is 
still  the  art  of  the  possible. 

That  the  search  for  consensus  on 
seabed  mining  should  be  the  most  con- 
troversial, complex,  and  difficult  busi- 
ness still  before  the  conference  is 
hardly  surprising.  Unlike  much  of  the 
work  of  the  conference,  drafting  a  con- 
stitution for  the  seabeds  is  not  an 
exercise  in  codification  of  existing  or 
emerging  international  law,  but  rather 
an  effort  de  novo  to  create  by  consen- 
sus new  international  institutions  in  a 
field  where  there  is  no  prior  experience 
or  legal  precedent. 

The  conference  unanimously  agrees 
that  the  resources  of  the  deep  seabed 
are  the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  It 
agrees  that  their  exploitation  should  be 
managed  on  behalf  of  all  mankind  by 
an  appropriately  designed  international 
authority.  It  also  agrees  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  should  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  mining  the  deep  seabeds. 

Key  Issues 

Disagreement  centers  on  three  prin- 
cipal issues. 

•  The  first  is  the  system  of  exploita- 
tion of  the  seabed.  This  issue  opposes 
those  whose  optimum  position  calls  for 
unlimited  access  to  mine  sites  for  qual- 
ified companies  and  state  enterprises 
against  those  who  would  prefer  to  see 
all  exploitation  reserved  for  the  interna- 
tional equivalent  of  a  government 
monopoly.  The  issue  posed  is  essen- 
tially one  of  economic  pluralism  versus 
state  centralism  projected  on  a  global 
scale. 

•  The  second  is  the  resource  policy 
which  guides  and  regulates  seabed  pro- 
duction. This  issue  involves  many 
complex  international  economic  ques- 
tions, such  as  whether  all  minerals  on 
the  seabed  are  subject  to  control  by  the 


[International  Seabed  Resource]  Au- 
thority and  whether  the  Authority's 
powers  should  extend  to  fixing  prices 
and  regulating  markets.  The  question 
which  perhaps  most  sharply  divides  the 
conference  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
production  of  seabed  minerals  should 
be  limited.  Here  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers of  these  minerals — mainly  nic- 
kel and  copper — clash  with  those  of 
land-based  producers  of  the  same  min- 
erals. Consumer  interests  would  benefit 
from  a  liberal  policy  of  unfettered  pro- 
duction of  seabed  minerals;  land-based 
producer  interests,  conversely,  would 
benefit  from  a  restrictive  policy  of  lim- 
ited production. 

•  The  third  contentious  issue  is  the 
question  of  the  governance  of  the  inter- 
national institutions  created  to  manage 
seabed  mining.  This  too  is  a  multifa- 
ceted  problem.  The  point  of  most  in- 
tense dispute  concerns  the  degree  to 
which  the  international  authority 
should  be  controlled  on  a  one  nation, 
one  vote  basis  versus  the  degree  to 
which  recognition  should  be  accorded 
to  such  major  interests  as  those  in  pro- 
duction, investment,  and  consumption. 

A  country's  position  on  any  one  of 
these  three  issues  does  not  in  itself,  of 
course,  determine  the  country's  posi- 
tion on  either  of  the  other  two.  For 
example,  some  land-based  producers 
favor  a  pluralistic  exploitation  system 
and  rigid  production  controls.  Some 
developing-nation  consumers  favor  a 
monopolistic  approach  to  exploitation 
but  a  liberal  resource  policy. 

Despite  these  disparate  interests,  the 
seabeds  debate  has  tended  to  divide  all 
participants  in  the  conference  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  favors  a 
pluralistic  exploitation  system,  a  liberal 
resource  policy,  and  a  council  which 
encourages  production.  The  second 
group  takes  the  opposite  position  on  all 
three  issues. 

The  first  position  would  in  combina- 
tion have  the  effect  of  transforming  the 
concept  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind  from  a  noble  aspiration  into  a 
reality  for  the  practical  benefit  of  all. 
The  second  position,  in  contrast,  would 
leave  the  common  heritage  a  promise 
unfulfilled. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  develop- 
ing nations  would  take  an  approach 
which  would  give  practical  meaning  to 
the  idea  of  the  common  heritage.  That 
they  have  not  consistently  done  so  is 
surprising.  The  result  is  a  triumph  for 
ideology  over  economic  interest.  It  has 
led,  ironically,  to  an  artificial  division 
between  the  developed  and  developing 
countries.  All  developing  countries  are 
consumers;  few  are  land-based  produc- 
ers.    All    developing    countries, 
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moreover,  could  share  in  the  proceed 
of  seabed  mining.  Despite  conferenc 
rhetoric  that  has  so  often  assumed  th 
contrary,  the  seabed  mining  issue  doe 
not  on  its  merits  lead  to  confrontatio 
between  developed  and  developin 
countries.  To  the  extent  that  confronta 
tion  has  developed,  it  has  been  in  spit 
of  the  real  interests  of  the  great  majoi 
ity  of  states. 

These  underlying  interests  hav 
helped,  nevertheless,  to  bring  the  thre 
key  issues  of  exploitation,  resourc 
policy,  and  governance  to  the  point  c 
possible  resolution.  But  there  i 
another  reason  why  compromise 
should  now  be  achievable.  It  is  that  th 
negotiations  to  date  have  demonstrate 
that  neither  side  of  the  conference  ca 
impose  on  the  other  its  preferred  a[ 
proach  with  respect  to  these  issues. 

Exploitation.  As  to  the  system  c 
exploitation,  those  who  favor  an  inte 
national  monopoly  have  realized  th; 
their  approach  will  certainly  condeni 
exploitation  of  seabed  minerals  und< 
an  international  regime  at  least  to  inde 
inite  postponement,  for  such  a  regin 
will  not  attract  investment  and  cann< 
generate  technology.  The  monopolis 
have  therefore  had  to  yield  to  econom 
realities.  Those  who  favor  a  pluralist 
approach  have  had  to  recognize  that  tl 
developing  countries  cannot  accept 
system  under  which  they  will  share 
the.  proceeds  of  seabed  mining  but  n 
in  its  operation  and  developmen 
Awareness  of  these  realities  has  fore* 
the  negotiation  in  the  direction  of 
dual  system  embracing  both  modes 
exploitation.  All  that  is  now  necessa 
for  a  final  bargain  is  for  each  side 
agree  that  the  other's  half  of  the  du 
system  must  be  made  workable  and  th 
both  halves  will  be  permanent  until  ai 
unless  otherwise  agreed  at  a  revie 
conference. 

For  such  an  understanding  to  becon 
a  reality,  two  mutually  binding  cone 
tions  must  be  met. 

•  The  economic  viability  of  tl 
pluralistic  side  must  not  be  undercut  1 
such  deterrents  to  investment  as  unre 
sonably  burdensome  financial  arrang 
ments,  impossibly  vague  terms  f 
negotiation  of  contracts,  or  unrestricti 
discretion  in  the  international  Authc 
ity.  Any  constraint  on  deep  seabl 
mineral  production  must 
straightforwardly  set  forth  in  the  i 
source  policy,  not  smuggled  in  throui 
a  side  door. 

•  By  the  same  token,  the  intern 
tional  entity  (the  "Enterprise")  mil 
be  given  the  practical  means  of  getti! 
into  production,  not  stifled  at  birth  ' 
inability  to  gain  access  to  funds  j 
technology.  This  is  why,  in  response) 
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e  fears  of  the  developing  countries 
at  without  startup  financing  for  its 
•st  site  the  Enterprise  could  be  an 
ipty  shell,  we  offered  some  time  ago 
assist  in  such  financing. 

Resource  Policy.  With  regard  to  re- 
urce  policy,  the  developed  countries 
lieved  that  they  had  made  a  major 
ncession  when  they  agreed  that  sea- 
d  production  might  be  limited  to  the 
mulative  growth  of  the  world  market 
r  nickel,  thus  protecting  land-based 
xlucers  from  adverse  consequences 
their  economies  as  a  result  of  seabed 
eduction.  Unfortunately,  the  land- 
sed  nickel  producers  pressed  their 
vantage,  unreasonably  we  think,  and 
listed  that  they  should  be  guaranteed 
If  the  growth  of  the  nickel  market 
thout  regard  to  economic  factors, 
ey  were  able,  moreover,  to  enlist  the 
jport  of  the  land-based  producers  of 
pper,  although  seabed  production  of 
pper  will  not  significantly  affect  the 
rid  copper  market  in  the  foreseeable 
ure.  Given  current  estimates  of  the 
e  of  growth  of  the  nickel  market,  the 
>ult  would  be  a  ceiling  on  seabed 
>duction  so  low  as  to  prevent  both  its 
icient  development  and  its  equitable 
iring.   The  degree  of  protection 
ich  the  land-based  producers  seek  is, 
our  view,  far  greater  than  they  need 
should  reasonably  expect, 
n  this  area,  too,  there  will  be  no 
y  out  if  either  side  persists  in  an  ex- 
me  approach.   Stringent  controls 
ich  stifle  production  simply  cannot 
1  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  indus- 
ilized  importing  countries. 
jovernance.  Regarding  governance 
the  institutions  to  manage  seabed  op- 
tions, the  dispute  centers  on  the  ques- 
n  of  how  best  to  afford  adequate 
ognition  to  interests  which  it  is  es- 
pial for  the  world  community,  not 
rely  the  developed  countries,  to  fos- 
and  promote. 

Vs  it  now  stands,  the  ICNT  would 
ate  an  assembly  with  "supreme" 
islative  and  regulatory  power.  The 
embly  would  be  founded  on  what  is 
best  an  anomalous  principle — one 
ion,  one  vote — which  bears  no  ra- 
lal  relationship  either  to  the  princi- 
s  of  democracy  or  to  the  distribution 
power,  values,  and  interests.  The 
ie  is  not  one  of  a  "majority"  versus 
'minority."  It  is  a  question,  rather, 
the  identification  and  the  balancing 
the  valid  interests  at  stake — those  of 
isumers,  producers,  investors, 
ional  groups,  and  developing  coun- 
s.  "Sovereign  states"  are  only  sur- 
ates  for  such  interests,  and  imper- 
t  ones  at  best.  To  allow  resources 
istituting  the  common  heritage  of 


mankind  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  nose- 
count  of  nations  would  be  a  bad  prece- 
dent for  the  international  institution- 
building  of  the  future. 

The  conference  itself,  be  it  noted, 
has  recognized  that  no  true  consensus 
can  be  produced  by  majoritarian  proce- 
dures. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  con- 
ference rules  permit  a  vote  only  when 
every  effort  to  achieve  consensus  has 
been  exhausted.  It  is  for  this  reason 
also  that  the  leaders  of  the  conference 
share  the  aim  of  deferring  all  voting 
until  the  last  possible  moment  and  of 
restricting  it  then  to  the  smallest  possi- 
ble number  of  issues.  If  fair  com- 
promises are  reached  on  the  first  two  of 
the  key  seabeds  issues — exploitation 
and  the  resource  policy — it  will  be  on 
the  basis  of  accommodations  fairly  re- 
flecting legitimate  interests  in  due 
proportion  to  their  true  weight.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  fair  compromise  on  the 
issue  of  governance  must  rest  on  the 
creation  of  a  council  which  operates  as 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Authority 
with  membership,  powers,  and  voting 
procedures  that  can -achieve  the  same 
kind  of  accommodation. 

Given  a  readiness  to  strike  fair  bar- 
gains on  each  of  the  three  key  issues  I 
have  outlined,  the  deep  seabed  mining 
problem  can  be  solved. 


Future  Prospects 

What  are  the  prospects  that  this  will 
happen?  The  intersessional  meeting  of 
the  conference  to  be  held  in  New  York 
early  in  February  may  provide  some 
answers.  This  will  be  the  first  real  test 
since  last  summer  of  the  readiness  of 
the  conferees  to  entertain  compromise 
solutions  on  major  substantive  issues. 
We  have  some  reason  to  be  encour- 
aged.  Recent  informal  consultations 
showed  strong,  broadly  based  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  procedural  arrange- 
ments which  could  facilitate  agree- 
ment. Such  procedural  innovations,  if 
carried  into  effect,  should  meet  the 
concerns  about  due  process  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  conference  which  I 
expressed  at  the  end  of  the  last  session. 
The  consultations  also  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  list  of  specific  difficulties 
with  the  seabeds  part  of  the  current 
negotiating  text.   These  are  precisely 
the  ones  which  the  United  States  be- 
lieves require  urgent  attention;  collec- 
tively they  will  comprise  one  of  the 
three  agenda  items  at  the  intersessional 
meeting. 

I  must  say  in  all  candor,  however, 
that  the  road  to  successful  conclusion 
of  the  conference  will  be  arduous. 
Sharply  divergent  economic  and 
ideological  perceptions  still  prevail. 
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Communication  across  the  lines  that 
divide  the  participants  remains  dif- 
ficult. And  yet,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
the  elements  of  a  fair  deal  are  present 
nonetheless. 

Do  the  parties  really  want  one? 
There  is  a  pervasive  sentiment  among 
most  that  successful  conclusion  of  the 
conference  is  so  important  as  a  prece- 
dent for  constructive  international 
cooperation  that  the  conference  cannot 
be  allowed  to  fail. 

The  United  States  will  do  its  part  to 
achieve  an  equitable  and  durable  out- 
come. We  will  go  halfway  to  meet 
those  with  whom  we  differ.  To  go  be- 
yond that  would  be  not  only  to  sacrifice 
our  own  essential  interests  but  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  global  system  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  all  countries  in  en- 
couraging efficiency  and  innovation.  I 
will  not  support,  nor  would  I  commend 
to  the  President,  a  treaty  which  creates 
a  regime  for  the  seabed  that  I  cannot 
honestly  defend  as  offering  a  reason- 
able basis  for  American  companies  to 
risk  the  enormous  investments  de- 
manded by  deepsea  mining. 

Rather  than  accept  outcomes  which 
we  consider  wrong  for  the  United 
States  and,  we  believe,  would  be 
wrong  for  the  world  community  as 
well,  we  would  reluctantly  choose  to 
forego  a  treaty.  The  United  States  does 
not  need  a  comprehensive  treaty  more 
than  other  nations.  Seabed  mining  can 
and  will  go  forward  with  or  without 
such  a  treaty.  We  have  the  means  at 
our  disposal  to  protect  our  oceans 
interests  if  the  conference  should  fail, 
and  we  shall  protect  those  interests  if  a 
comprehensive  treaty  eludes  us. 

If,  however,  others  are  prepared  to 
bring  understanding,  good  will,  and 
common  sense  to  the  effort  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  broadly  acceptable  comprehen- 
sive treaty,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  join  in  that  effort.  For  such  a 
treaty  in  our  view  is  objectively  the 
best  assurance  that  there  will  be  predic- 
tability, stability,  and  order  in  the  uses 
and  management  of  ocean  resources. 

If  these  past  4  years  of  travail  are  fi- 
nally crowned  with  success,  as  I  hope 
they  will  be,  the  results  will  be  felt  far 
beyond  the  oceans  in  every  endeavor 
where  nations  come  together  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  a  sense  of  sanity,  order, 
and  stability  to  a  troubled  world.        □ 
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1  Address  to  the  Seapower  Symposium  of  the 
Cincinnati  Council  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  Cincinnati,  Jan.  18;  Ambassador 
at  Large  Richardson  is  Special  Representative 
of  the  President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

2  For  Ambassador  Richardson's  statement  to 
the  press  on  July  20,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19 
1977,  p.  389. 
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Visions  of  the  Future 


by  Patsy  T.  Mink  ' 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  most  aus- 
picious gathering.  "Oceans  '77," 
both  this  conference  and  the  particular 
concept  which  it  represents,  provides  a 
unique  occasion  to  view  the  oceans  not 
only  from  our  own  contemporary 
perspective  but  also  to  assess  the  role 
of  the  oceans  in  the  future. 

We  live  in  a  precarious  age,  an  age 
of  uncertainty.  Our  global  commonality 
is  based  upon  the  simple  fact  that  we 
share,  in  the  words  of  one  leading 
commentator,  a  community  of  danger. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of  our 
period  is  its  multiple  dilemmas.  Ours  is 
a  time  in  which  humanity  has  reached  a 
critical  crossroads,  an  historical 
juncture  where  hard  choices  and  dif- 
ficult decisions  must  be  confronted. 
Diverse  and  complex  dilemmas  even 
now  pervade  and  dominate  our  public 
life. 

•  We  exert  every  national  effort  to 
insure  peace,  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
among  all  nations  of  the  world.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  we  continuously  prepare 
for  war,  devising  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  the  production  of 
which  consumes  substantial  quantities 
of  our  national  resources  and  creativ- 
ity. 

•  We  are,  by  any  given  index,  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  Earth;  yet,  we 
often  seem  to  be  unable  to  effectively 
use  this  power.  In  a  world  of  unbridled 
sovereignty  and  untempered 
nationalism,  we  sometimes  fail  to  in- 
fluence even  small  states  from  political 
abberrations  at  home — especially  in  the 
area  of  human  rights — and  military  ad- 
venturism abroad. 

•  We,  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing societies,  are  deluged  by  a  rising 
tide  of  demands  and  expectations,  issu- 
ing both  from  our  national  and  interna- 
tional environments;  yet  we  face 
squarely  the  reality  of  insufficient  dis- 
posable resources. 

•  We  live  in  a  world  of  obvious 
interdependence — indeed  some  would 
speculate  that  we  are  even  now  witnes- 
sing the  emergence  of  a  truly  global 
society;  yet  our  international  institu- 
tions and  processes  are  still 
characterized — as  the  recently  con- 
cluded sixth  session  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  amply  demonstrates — 
by  political,  economic,  and  ideological 
fragmentation. 


•  We — and  here,  I  think,  the  United 
States  can  be  fairly  excluded  from  this 
generic  category— cling  to  an  interna- 
tional diplomacy  which  postulates  con- 
flict and  confrontation  as  cardinal  val- 
ues; yet  the  global  problems  and  issues 
which  we  face — and  which  may  yet 
consume  us — require  the  maximum  of 
multilateral  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion for  their  resolution. 

Contrasting  Views 

Opposing  trends  and  contrasting  val- 
ues in  our  contemporary  national  and 
international  existence  have  thus  given 
rise  to  diametric  visions  of  our  future. 
Ironically,  our  present  age  of  uncer- 
tainty has  fostered  optimism  in  some 
and  pessimism  in  others.  Indeed,  there 
are  two  prominent  visions  of  our  future 
world,  both  buttressed  by  attitudinal 
assumptions  and  presuppositions,  both 
molded  by  the  character  of  our  times, 
and  both  pertinent — indeed  central — to 
the  role  of  the  oceans  in  our  future 
global  development. 

The  first  vision  holds  that  we  are 
moving  toward  a  postindustrial  soci- 
ety, an  age  of  growing  technological 
wonder,  a  nirvana  of  ever-increasing 
growth  and  development.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  view  are  20th  century  fol- 
lowers of  the  cult  of  enlightenment,  the 
progency  of  our  own  technological  era. 
They  come  from  areas  developed, 
technologically  advanced,  and  heavily 
industrialized  as  well  as  areas  still  in 
the  throes  of  development. 

Disciples  of  this  view  believe 
strongly  in  the  curative  powers  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  embrace 
progress,  advancement,  and  growth  as 
a  global  creed — an  ideological  motif 
which  they  see  as  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind and  to  which  they  cling  with  abso- 
lute confidence.  They  are  certain  that 
the  twin  pillars  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy can  and  will  solve  the  world's 
problems,  whether  localized  or  of 
planetary  dimensions.  They  see  no  per- 
ceivable impediments  to  growth  and,  if 
any  exist,  they  believe  we  can  over- 
come them  through  either  the  prospec- 
tive abundance  of  extraterrestrial  re- 
gions or  from  resources  on  Earth — 
from  areas  such  as  the  oceans — which 
will  soon  become  available  for  man's 
wide-ranging  exploitation  and  intensive 

use. 

This  view  holds  that  with  our  current 
technological  potential,  growth  is — and 
will  remain — purely  a  matter  of  human 
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choice.  If  one  accepts  this  concept 
then  rather  than  a  desperate  hour  o 
crisis,  we  are  now  at  the  threshold  of 
global  renaissance — the  most  creativ 
and  expansive  period  of  our  history. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  contrastin; 

view.  In  this  second  vision — the  at 

titude  of  unbounded  optimism,  the  poi 

trait    of    unlimited    growth    an 

development — the  prospect  of  "mor 

and  better  for  everyone"  is  considere 

unrealistic  and  perhaps  irresponsible 

The  Earth,  in  this  somewhat  pessimi; 

tic  view,  cannot  sustain  unlimite 

growth  and  expansion,  economicall 

and/or  demographically.  Advocates  ( 

this  view,  who  adhere  to  the  concept  ( 

limited  growth,  therefore  assert  th; 

our  first  vision  of  the  future  is  not  onl 

incorrect  in  its  prognosis  but  also  e: 

sentially  false  in  its  assumptions.  Tr 

message  which  they  bring  echoes 

common  theme:  If  we  unwittingly  ai 

mindlessly  proceed  with  unfettere 

growth  and  development,  we  shall  I 

advancing  toward  a  global  precipk 

(perhaps  a  universal  Armageddoi 

marked  by  famine,  resource  depletion 

and  environmental  collapse. 

Thus,  we  must  now  begin  to  reco 
nize  that  the  Earth  is  both  finite  a. 
exhaustible;  that  it  is  subject  to  irrevei 
ible  disruption,  disorder,  and  perha' 
even  collapse  if  care  is  not  taken 
maintain  its  essential  integrity.  Shoii 
we  fail  to  perceive  correctly  the  limit 
carrying  capacity  of  our  global  en; 
ronment,  should  we  fail  to  recogni 
limits  to  our  own  human  propagatio 
we  may  imperil  our  own  survive 
Their  call,  therefore,  is  for  rational  i 
tion  and  planning  on  a  global  scale, 
long-term  programmatic  approach 
growth  and  development — one  whi 
highlights,  in  a  rather  urgent  a 
dramatic  way,  the  need  for  a  deter 
between  society  and  nature. 

These,  then,  are  the  contrasts 
views  we  must  consider.  As  public  < 
ficials  charged  with  a  mandate  to  pi 
tect  a  wide  variety  of  national  interes 
both  present  and  future,  while  at  1 
same  time  recognizing  that  our  ve 
survival  as  a  nation — or  even  huma 
ty's  survival — may  depend  on  t 
choices  we  now  make,  we — tl 
Administration — have  assumed  a  t 
mendous  responsibility. 

In  recognition  of  this,  President  C 
ter,  in  his  May  23  environmental  m 
sage,  directed  the  Council  on  Envin 
mental  Quality  and  the  Department 
State — working  in  cooperation  with  j 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  ' 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphc 
Administration,  and  other  appropri' 
agencies — to  make  a  1-year  study 
the  probable  changes  in  the  worl 
population,  natural  resources,  and  i 
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ronment  through  the  end  of  the  cen- 
ry  in  an  effort  to  assess  the  state  of 
;  future.  This  study  will  serve  as  the 
undation  for  longer  term  planning, 
ms,  the  imagination  and  energies  of 
;  highest  political  authorities  of  our 
id  are  now  focused  on  these  prob- 
ns.  But  what  of  the  warning  sounded 
the  limits-of-growth  advocates? 
Although  many  of  you  may  disagree 
th  their  conclusions  (of  the  limits- 
-growth  scenario)  you  cannot  deny 
;  validity  of  certain  trends  in  our  con- 
nporary  global  development. 

•  Population,  on  a  global  scale,  is 
;adily  increasing.  If  we  maintain 
i  current  growth  rate  of  2%,  we  can 
pect  that  world  population  will 
iuble  every  35  years.  This  means 
at  by  the  year  2011,  the  world's 
pulace  will  have  increased  from  its 
rrent  4  billion  to  8  billion  people, 
this  average  growth  rate  were  to  be 
iintained  until  this  time  next  cen- 
ry,  it  would  take  only  1  year  to  add 
billion  to  the  existing  population 
d  only  4  years  to  add  the  equivalent 
our  present  world  population. 

•  Resources  are  being  depleted. 
ren  the  most  conservative  estimates 
;  projecting  that  we  will  literally 
n  out  of  certain  mineral  and  energy 
sources,  given  anticipated  world 
:es  of  consumption,  within  the  next 
"ee  decades.  In  a  world  of  uncon- 
•lled  population  increase,  this  trend 
indicative  of  the  magnitude  of  chal- 
iges  which  coming  generations  will 
:e. 

•  Although  more  difficult  to  quan- 
y,  ecological  imbalance  has  indeed 
come  an  issue  of  grave  concern  and 
foreseeable  consequences.  Ominous 
irnings  of  environmental  degrada- 
»n  are  issued  daily.  Some  predict 
it  we  are  depleting  our  protective 
one  layers.  Headlines  warn  of  our 
jbal  despoilation  of  rivers,  lakes, 
d  streams.  The  flow  of  pollutants 
ough  rivers  and  the  atmosphere  is 
sponsible  for  80%  of  the  contamina- 
•n  of  the  world's  oceans.  Increas- 
lly  frequent  spills  of  oil  and  chemi- 
ls  are  growing  and  disturbing  oc- 
rrences.  Continued  rapid  and  pro- 
sssive  depletion  of  our  forest  and 
getative  cover  could  produce,  in  the 
Jg  term,  dire  environmental  and  ag- 
ultural  consequences.  And  the  un- 
own  ability  of  our  oceans  and  at- 
>sphere  to  continually  absorb  the 
'-plus  billion  tons  of  carbon 
oxide,  emitted  annually  from 
isil-fuel  combustion,  is  an  issue  of 
ijor  public  and  political  concern. 

The  causes  of  these  phenomena  are 
ternational  in  origin  and  transna- 
»nal  in  scope  and  impact.  They  have 


become  major  concerns  of  multilateral 
diplomacy  and  constitute  an  important 
element  in  American  foreign  policy. 
They  are,  therefore,  important  issues 
not  only  on  the  agenda  of  America 
but  also  on  the  agenda  of  the  world. 

These  cataclysmic  warnings  of  our 
future — warnings  which  have  ema- 
nated primarily  from  within  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  community — 
confirm  that  we  have  reached  a  criti- 
cal period  in  human  history. 

Role  of  the  Oceans 

Given  our  two  visions  of  the  future 
and  our  current  state  of  uneasiness 
and  uncertainty,  what  is  the  role  of 
the  oceans  and  their  possible  de- 
velopment in  promoting  a  desired  fu- 
ture world?  Can  the  oceans  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  avert  future  global  dis- 
asters? Are  they  a  boundless  pool  of 
resources  which  will  sustain  man- 
kind's needs  for  generations  to  come? 

For  those  concerned  with  ocean  af- 
fairs, these  are  questions  of  some 
urgency.  This  is  especially  true  since 
we  are  now  entering  a  new  stage  of 
ocean  development — a  period  of  vast 
potentialities  as  well  as  possibly  un- 
foreseen dangers.  Almost  certainly 
the  oceans  can  help  in  solving  some 
of  the  world's  present  and  impending 
problems.  However,  depending  upon 
our  long-term  efforts  at  management, 
preservation,  and  conservation,  we 
could,  at  the  same  time,  intensify  and 
broaden  the  dimensions  of  our  present 
dilemmas.  In  the  oceans,  as  on  land, 
we  are  thus  confronted  with  a  situa- 
tion of  grave  decision  and  choice. 

The  oceans  can,  given  substantial 
commitments  of  capital  and  the  req- 
uisite scientific  and  technological 
breakthroughs,  help  in  supplying  the 
food  and  nutritional  requirements  of  a 
growing  world  population.  However, 
given  current  population  trends,  the 
specter  of  a  neo-Malthusian  world 
will  continue  to  persist.  This  specter, 
this  alarming  expectation  of  an  im- 
pending population  crisis,  can  only  be 
dispelled  through  more  vigorous  na- 
tional actions — especially  by  those 
developing  countries  most  affected — 
coupled  with  enhanced  international 
assistance  to  accelerate  social  and 
economic  development  and  to  curtail 
population  growth. 

Although  we  will  certainly  augment 
our  agricultural  and  other  food- 
producing  resources  in  the  long  term, 
this  prospective  achievement  cannot 
successfully  and  totally  defuse  the 
population  timebomb.  Nor  for  that 
matter  can  we  simply  insure  the 
worldwide  availability  of  affordable 
contraceptive  means  and  expect  to 
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limit  population  growth  thereby 
within  reasonable  bounds.  What  is 
needed — indeed  what  is  imperative — 
are: 

•  First,  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
poverty  and  population  growth  with 
all  of  the  attendant  economic,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  agricultural  reforms 
inherent  therein;  and 

•  Second,  conscious  and  collective 
efforts  and  policies  which  seek  to 
balance  population  with  available  re- 
sources. 

Unless  and  until  these  efforts  are 
undertaken,  continued  population 
growth  implies  the  possibility  of 
wide-spread  famine,  increased  en- 
vironmental degradation,  turbulent 
civil  disorder  and  political  fragmenta- 
tion, and  a  consequent  destabilization 
of  international  order  and  progress. 

Food  from  the  sea  can  help  to  delay 
and  perhaps  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems.  Although  we  now  harvest 
an  average  world  fish  catch  of  70  mil- 
lion tons,  many  experts  believe  that 
this  total  can  be  considerably  in- 
creased. Estimates  vary,  but  many 
agree  that  a  future  annual  global  fish 
catch  could  be  doubled  or  even  tri- 
pled. 

This  would  require  the  exploitation 
of  new  areas  and  presently  un- 
exploited  resources — unconventional 
species  such  as  midwater  fish  or 
krill — as  well  as  the  application  of 
new  technology.  There  are  a  host  of 
anticipated  improvements  in  fishing 
methods  and  technology,  including 
new  ship  and  gear  designs  and  the 
application  of  novel  location  and  cap- 
ture techniques.  Such  increased  effi- 
ciency when  achieved  on  a  large  scale 
will,  of  course,  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer,  both  here  and 
abroad,  resulting  in  an  enhanced 
availability  of  nutritionally  rich 
foods,  at  lower  costs,  in  an  increas- 
ingly protein-short  world. 

In  another  area,  the  full  potentials 
of  mariculture  have  not  yet  been 
adequately  studied.  One  source,  al- 
though perhaps  overly  optimistic,  has 
calculated  that  there  are  about  1  bil- 
lion acres  of  coastal  wetlands  in  the 
world.  If  only  10%  of  these — 100 
million  acres — were  put  into  simple 
extensive  mariculture  projects,  this 
could  result  in  the  production  of  100 
million  metric  tons  of  fish  per  year. 

Of  course,  living  resources  of  the 
oceans  are  not  a  panacea  for  an  im- 
pending world  population  explosion. 
However,  foreseeable  developments 
in  fish  culture  and  technology — which 
can  only  be  made  possible  by  farsight- 
ed  policy  decisions  and  the  necessary 
advances  in  science  and  technology — 
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could  give  us  a  much  needed  leadtime 
until  a  runaway  population  growth  is 
slowed,  in  much  the  way  the  "green 
revolution"  has  provided  a  respite. 
Moreover,  as  the  rate  of  population 
growth  decreases,  food  from  the  seas 
could  provide  a  reasonable  hope  that 
future  problems  of  world  hunger  and 
nutritional  deficiency  can  be  alleviated 
and  perhaps  even  overcome. 

We  have  another  problem  where 
the  oceans  may  help  us.   With  di- 
minishing supplies  of  land-based  min- 
erals and  energy,  the  oceans  contain 
vast  unrealized  reserves  which  we 
may  be  able  to  increasingly  draw 
upon  to  meet  energy  and  resource 
needs  in  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries.   This  is  an  aspect  of 
oceans  development  which  impinges 
directly  upon  the  national  security 
and  economic  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  Our  dependence  upon 
foreign   sources  of  petroleum  is 
growing — 42%  of  our  oil  was  im- 
ported in  1976;  projections  estimate 
that  imports  will  exceed  50%  by 
1980.   Consequently,  we  will  and 
must,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  welfare,  increas- 
ingly turn  to  the  oceans  for  our 
needed  energy  supplies.  Currently, 
U.S.  offshore  oil  and  gas  production 
constitutes  about  20%  of  total  U.S. 
production.   If  we  assume  an  expe- 
dited Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
schedule,  offshore  production  could, 
according  to  some  sources,  reach  a 
peak  of  1.5  billion  barrels  a  year  by 
1990.  Given  current  projections,  this 
would  represent  approximately   14% 
of  our  total  national  consumption  by 
1990. 

Globally,  offshore  crude  oil  pro- 
duction has  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  at  a  comparable  rate. 
For  example,  between  1969  and  1973 
global  offshore  production  increased 
from  6.2  million  barrels  per  day — or 
15%  of  global  production — to  10.4 
million  barrels  per  day — or  18%  of 
total  world  production.  Also,  new 
offshore  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas  are 
being  made  at  a  steady  pace. 

In  addition  to  traditional  energy 
sources,  the  oceans  also  house  a  po- 
tentially inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
energy  in  the  form  of  hydroelectrical 
power  from  wave  and  tidal  motion, 
mechanical  energy  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  oceanic  temperature  and/or  sa- 
linity differentials,  and  the  possible 
conversion  of  marine  plants  into  use- 
ful fuel  (e.g.,  methanol)  or  fuel- 
extenders.  These  ocean-generated 
power  sources,  although  still  in  the 
experimental  stages  of  development, 
are  possible  sources  of  energy  which 
may  in  the  future  be  harvested  for  so- 


ciety's benefit  and  utilization. 

We  also  know  that  the  bounty  of 
the  oceans  in  terms  of  mineral  re- 
sources approximates  the  magnitude 
of  its  wealth  in  fossil  fuels.  Prospec- 
tive deep  seabed  mining  for  man- 
ganese nodules,  as  we  are  all  well 
aware,  is  currently  a  focal  point  of 
world  attention.  From  a  national 
perspective,  the  United  States  is  a  net 
importer  of  all  of  the  metal  compo- 
nents recoverable  from  the  nodules. 
We  import  nearly  98%  of  our  total  na- 
tional consumption  of  manganese  and 
cobalt  and  with  regard  to  nickel  and 
copper,  about  70%  and  10%,  respec- 
tively. Because  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  these  metals  are  put,  they  are 
considered  by  many  as  strategic  to 
our  national  security  and  economic 
well-being. 

Furthermore,  the  oceans  contain — 
in  unconsolidated  sediments,  brines, 
seawater,  and  subfloor  deposits — a 
host  of  other  minerals  and  chemicals 


Foreign  Fishery 
Allocations1 


Under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  annu- 
ally determines  the  allocation  among 
foreign  countries  of  the  total  allowa- 
ble level  of  foreign  fishing  within  200 
miles  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States 

Due  to  the  increasing  U.S.  fishing 
capacity  and  the  poor  condition  of 
certain  stocks,  foreign  allocations  for 
fish  off  the  Atlantic  coast  have  de- 
clined over  50%  from  1977.  The  1978 
Pacific  allocations  are  approximately 
the  same  as  for  1977. 

Each  country  with  an  allocation  has 
signed  a  governing  international 
fisheries  agreement  with  the  United 
States  which  establishes  the  principles 
and  procedures  under  which  a  country 
may  apply  to  catch  a  portion  of  any 
surplus  resources  available  for  foreign 
fishing.  Foreign  countries  can  only 
fish  for  resources  which  are  beyond 
the  present  harvesting  capacities  of 
U.S.  fishermen  and  must  fish  in  ac- 
cordance with  U.S.  regulations  and 
permit  procedures.  The  main  fisheries 
on  the  Atlantic  are  hake  and  squid;  on 
the  Pacific  they  are  hake,  cod,  floun- 
der, pollock,  and  squid.  □ 


1  Tables  on  1978  fishery  allocations  by 
species  for  each  country  are  omitted;  for  full 
text,  see  press  release  541  of  Dec.  2,  1977. 
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which  may  also  help  to  ward  off  in- 
pending  mineral  shortages  or  deple 
tions.  A  characteristic  list  of  thes 
mineral  and  chemical  resources  woul 
include  phosphorite,  silica,  sand  an 
gravel,  gold,  tin,  platinum,  zircor 
sulfur,  monazite,  magnetite 
diamonds,  iron  ore,  titaniurr 
chloride,  magnesium,  sodiuir 
bromide,  and  a  variety  of  toxin; 
drugs,  and  pharmaceuticals  from 
diverse  spectrum  of  marine  oi 
ganisms. 

This  list  of  ocean  resources,  boi 
potential  and  actual,  could  obvious 
be  expanded,  but  most  of  you  he: 
are  better  schooled  than  I  in  the; 
technicalities  and  details.  My  purpo: 
is  simply  to  underline  the  increasii 
importance  of  the  oceans  in  any  f 
ture  world  view. 


Danger  of  Exploitation 

But  a  cautionary  note  must  1 
sounded:  There  are  as  many  inhere 
dangers  as  potentials  in  our  develcj 
ment  of  the  oceans.  Without  prop 
planning  and  coordination,  we  coiji 
overfish,  overexploit,  overcontan 
nate,  and,  consequently,  further  & 
grade  the  oceans  in  our  efforts  to  j 
trieve  their  bounty. 

•  We  could  view — or  continue,: 
view — the  oceans  as  an  immense  c' 
posal  with  unlimited  capacity  for  jl 
gorging  our  seemingly  interminal 
flow  of  wastes. 

•  We  could  forget  that  the  oceai 
natural  ability  to  treat  and  recy«; 
manmade  wastes  is  a  global  neo 
sity. 

•  We  could  disregard  the  real: 
that  the  oceans  are  a  central  factor i 
the  total  world  ecological  equation. 

•  We  could,  in  other  words,  in  < 
hasty  pursuit  of  growth,  forget  t 
the  oceans  too  have  their  limits.  T 
lack  of  vision,  this  lapse  in  ecologii 
consciousness,  could  only  quicken 
reality  of  a  global  crisis. 

In  earlier  times,  when  human  net 
could  not  totally  be  met  on  the  1; 
we  occupied,  we  turned  to  the  si 
These  earlier  ventures  led  to  gr: 
explorations,  new  discoveries,  i 
exciting  vistas.  New  empires  w 
built.  The  oceans  opened  to  us  a  1 
midable  frontier  which  we  have  si: 
overexploited  to  the  point  that  mi 
are  now  beginning  to  question 
continued  endurance  of  our  planet. 

Today  we  look  to  the  oceans 
help.  (The  terms  of  reference  h1 
changed  somewhat.)  We  no  Ion: 
seek  to  conquer  the  oceans  to  t\ 
treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  spied 
foreign  lands.  Now  we  are  in  pun 
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fish,  oil,  and  natural  gas;  nonfossil 
iirces  of  energy,  manganese 
iules,  and  a  host  of  other  minerals. 
Ne  are  now  at  a  new  era.  We  seek 

the  horizons  but  the  wealth  of  the 
sans  themselves.  We  seek  not  to 
ster  the  oceans  but  rather  to  be- 
ne partners  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
d  as  a  whole. 

n  the  oceans,  as  on  the  land,  we 
e  a  classic  dilemma:  We  can  plun- 

or  preserve,  protect  or  pollute. 

can  forcibly  take  the  ocean's  re- 
rces  or,  with  her  acquiescence, 
itly  nudge  them  from  her  embrace, 
m  my  vantage  point,  our  choice  is 
ler  clear. 


This  evening,  I  call  upon  you — 
scientists,  technical  experts,  environ- 
mentalists, and  corporate  executives — 
to  summon  up  the  courage,  concern, 
creativity,  and  conscience  to  learn  to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  oceans.  If 
generations  which  follow  us  are  to  in- 
herit at  least  our  world,  my  call  is  more 
than  an  issue  of  challenge,  more  than 
an  expression  of  hope;  it  is  truly  a 
moral  imperative  and  a  question  of 
human  survival  into  the  year  2000.     □ 


1  Address  before  the  Oceans  '77  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles  on  Oct.  18,  1977;  Ms.  Mink  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Interna- 
tional Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 
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greatly  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
ig  included  in  this  distinguished 
lering  to  discuss  world  population 
es  and  their  impact  upon  the  lives 
.11  of  us  and  especially  upon  the  for- 
:s  of  our  children  and  grandchil- 
l. 

Iy  comments  will  be  directed  to- 
ri the  world  at  large,  with  special 
)hasis  on  the  less  developed  re- 
ns.  That  is  where  population- 
erated  and  population-exacerbated 
Jlems  are  most  acute.  Developed 
ntries  have  their  own  population 
)lems,  but  they  are  of  a  different 
:  and  scale. 

here  are  two  aspects  of  this  confer- 
;  that  deserve  special  mention. 

One  is  that  participants  are  drawn 
n  so  many  walks  of  life,  promi- 
tly  including  economists  and  busi- 
:  leaders.  As  a  rule,  population  is 
rather  exclusive  domain  of  demog- 
lers,  doctors,  and — I  might  say — 
msayers  as  well.  But  it  must  also 
ude  diplomats,  development  plan- 
,  and  dozens  of  other  disciplines, 
ve  all,  it  must  engage  the  interests, 
imitment,  and  active  involvement 
ie  political  leaders  of  the  world. 
The  other  noteworthy  feature  of 
conference  is  the  context  in  which 
Lilation  issues  are  raised.  We  are 
to  talk  about  the  relationship  be- 
en demographic  trends,  employ- 
t,  change,  and  the  quality  of  life, 
oo  often  we  think  of  population 
vth  in  the  all  too  narrow  Malthusian 
is  of  food  and  population — that  is, 


whether  there  will  be  enough  food  to 
go  around  for  a  world  that  is  currently 
adding  over  200,000  more  human  be- 
ings every  day.  I  do  not  wish  to 
minimize  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
food-population  ratio,  bearing  in  mind 
the  problem  of  chronic  malnutrition  in 
less  developed  countries  (LDC's)  and 
its  grim  ramifications;  the  recent  up- 
turns in  death  rates  in  parts  of  India, 
Bangladesh,  and  elsewhere  due  to  local 
food  shortages;  and  also  bearing  in 
mind  the  dependence  of  less  developed 
countries  on  grain  imports  which  help 
drive  the  poorer  among  them  ever 
deeper  into  debt.  Even  with  decelerat- 
ing growth  rates — projected  under  the 
somewhat  outdated  but  still  broadly 
useful  U.N.  medium  variant — LDC 
population  will  be  adding  some  78  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1980's.  Toward  the  end  of  this  century, 
this  increment  may  gradually  rise  to 
over  90  million  a  year. 


Other  Implications 

So  food  is  obviously  a  vital  concern, 
but  there  are  other  serious  implications 
of  these  aggregate  numbers. 

Family  Hardship.  First  and  foremost, 
rapid  population  growth  creates  im- 
measurable hardship  on  the  family,  par- 
ticularly the  wife  and  mother.  Women 
in  many  LDC's  have  little  function  in 
life  save  constant  childbearing  and 
drudgery.  Maternal  mortality  is  still 
very  high.  A  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dren die  before  reaching  adulthood. 
And  the  larger  the  family,  the  dimmer 
the  prospects  of  surviving  children. 

Ecological  Deterioration.  On  the 
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national  level,  there  is  the  problem  of 
ecological  deterioration  whose  relation- 
ship to  population  pressure  is  just  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  and  studied. 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Japan  are 
the  big  polluters,  but  desperate  efforts 
by  developing  nations  to  keep  food 
production  in  step  with  both  the  grow- 
ing population  and  rising  demand  have 
resulted  in  slash-and-burn  farming, 
overcropping,  and  overgrazing.  To- 
gether with  the  destruction  of  forests 
for  fuel,  these  practices  have  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  millions  of  hectares  of 
forest  cover  and  the  attendant  loss  of 
irreplaceable  topsoil  washed  away  by 
rains. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  de- 
scribe Nepal,  Haiti,  Java,  and  other 
places  as  ecological  disaster  areas. 
Likewise,  overgrazing  in  the  Sahelian 
Africa  and  firewood  collection  contrib- 
ute to  advancing  deserts  and  a  total  des- 
iccation process  that  affects  virtually 
all  countries  of  Northern  Africa,  even  in- 
cluding the  coastal  states  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  The  United  Nations  Environ- 
mental Programme  estimates  that  dur- 
ing the  fourth  quarter  of  this  century, 
twice  as  many  hectares  will  be  lost  to 
urbanization  and  soil  degradation 
(mainly  erosion)  as  will  be  added  to 
land  under  cultivation. 

Frustrated  Development.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  underscore  before  this  au- 
dience the  fact  that  excessive  popula- 
tion growth  frustrates  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  fact  that  production 
increases  are  literally  eaten  up  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  mouths 
and  by  swelling  costs  for  social  infra- 
structure. I  heard  that  Bangladesh,  for 
example,  has  to  provide  350,000  more 
tons  of  grain  each  year  to  feed  its  grow- 
ing population.  It  likewise  must  pro- 
vide each  year  something  on  the  order 
of  300,000  more  dwellings  and 
700,000  more  jobs  just  to  accommo- 
date the  additional  population.  How 
does  development  proceed  when  infra- 
structure costs  are  so  high? 

Urban  Overpopulation.  Perhaps  the 
most  vividly  perceived  ills  of  over- 
population in  less  developed  countries 
can  be  found  in  their  cities.  During  the 
first  half  of  this  decade,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  urban  populations  acceler- 
ated to  an  average  of  4.0%  a  year, 
compared  with  a  2.3%  growth  rate  for 
the  total  LDC  population.  Due  to  a 
combination  of  natural  increase  (excess 
of  births  over  deaths)  and  heavy  immi- 
gration from  rural  areas  (estimated  at 
over  70  million  between  1970  and  1975), 
the  total  LDC  urban  population  has  now 
surpassed  the  absolute  number  of  urban 
dwellers  in  the  highly  urbanized  de- 
veloped countries. 

This  demographic  milestone  is  par- 
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ticularly  significant  because,  despite 
the  huge  absolute  size,  the  urban  com- 
ponent in  LDCs  still  comprises  only  a 
little  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, compared  with  two-thirds  in  the 
developed  world.  Moreover,  despite 
the  heavy  outflow  of  people  to  urban 
areas  in  search  of  jobs  and  higher 
standards  of  living,  the  LDC  rural 
population,  due  to  high  birth  rates,  was 
still  increasing  by  an  average  annual 
rate  of  1.7%  during  the  early  1970's. 
By  sharp  contrast,  rural  population  in 
the  developed  regions  has  been  declin- 
ing over  the  past  Vh  decades. 

The  surge  of  humanity  from  rural 
areas,  combined  with  high  birth  rates, 
has  also  produced  unprecedented  con- 
centrations of  people  in  single  urban 
agglomerations.  As  an  example  of  an 
urban  planner's  nightmare,  we  may 
take  note  of  one  U.N.  projection  which 
envisages  a  Mexico  City  of  32  million 
inhabitants  by  the  year  2000.  All  the 
while,  as  observed  in  a  1977  report  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  "pressure  on 


arable  land  and  poverty  in  the  rural 
areas  is  increasing,  while  problems  of 
unemployment,  squatters,  and  shan- 
tytowns  in  the  urban  areas  are  becom- 
ing immense."  There  is  little  doubt 
that  deplorable  living  conditions— 
whether  in  rural  or  urban  localities — 
spawns  unrest,  crime,  and  political 
extremism.  Many  governments  feel 
constrained  in  this  situation  to  increase 
authoritarian  controls  to  preserve  law 
and  order. 

Increasing  Unemployment.  Now 
we  come  to  a  major  concern  of  this 
conference — population  and  employ- 
ment. Most  less  developed  countries 
face  a  prolonged  period  of  rapid  expan- 
sion in  the  size  of  their  population  of 
working  ages.  Taking  LDC's  as  a 
whole  (excluding  China),  population 
15_64  years  of  age  will  be  growing  at 
an  annual  average  rate  of  about  2.9% 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  the  next  25  years,  working-age 
populations  in  LDC's  will  more  than 
double.  During  the  same  period  the  so- 
cially   and    politically    volatile, 
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unemployment-stricken  age  group 
15_24  years,  is  projected  to  grow  al 
most  as  rapidly,  even  with  the  built-i 
assumption  of  moderately  decreasin 
fertility. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  labor  fore 

in  less  developed  countries  is  expecte 

to  accelerate  in  the  next  20  years.  Wit 

due  regard  to  the  perils  of  estimatin 

future  labor  participation  rates,  espc 

cially   among   young  people  an 

women,  the  International  Labor  Oi 

ganization  projects  an  increase  in  tr 

rate  of  growth  of  the  labor  force  froi 

2.4%  a  year  between  1975  and  1980  I 

2.6%  in  the  early  1990's.  As  high 

this  pace  of  expansion  is,  we  must  be; 

in  mind  that  about  two-thirds  of  tl 

total"  LDC  labor  force  is  still  in  agricu 

ture.  Thus,  the  much  more  rapidly  e 

panding  requirements  for  job  creatk 

outside  the  agricultural  sector  are  like 

to  outpace  in  many  LDC's  the  grow 

of  necessary  capital.   Clearly,  dire 

remedial  and  broadly  development 

policies  will  have  to  deal  with  both  t| 

increasing  backlog  of  unemployed  a: 

underemployed  and  with  the  large  a 

nual  in-flows  of  new  entrants  into  t. 

labor  market. 

Here  I  wish  to  enter  a  note  of  cauti 
with  regard  to  what  advanced  technt 
ogies  can  do  to  alleviate  unemplc 
ment.  In  fact,  they  can  aggravate  t 
employment.  When  I  was  Ambassac 
to  Indonesia  [1965-69],  I  joined  Pre 
dent  Suharto  one  year  in  the  annual  r 
harvesting  ceremonies.  Together  w 
countless  hundreds  of  thousands 
Javanese  farmers,  we  all  began  to  < 
the  rice,  one  single  stalk  at  a  time,  w 
a  little  knife  (called  ani-ani)  tied  acr< 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
agricultural  machinery  was  used,  i 
even  scythes  and  sickles.  Had  such  i 
plements  been  used,  it  would  have  c< 
tributed  to  a  major  expansion 
unemployment  and  underemployme 
tearing  apart  the  social  fabric  of  ov 
crowded  Java,  an  island  with  a  popt 
tion  today  of  85  million.  Similar 
powered  fishing  vessels  could  thr. 
thousands  of  Javanese  fishermen  oun 

work. 

I  am  not  concluding  that  If 
Javanese  and  others  in  poorer  counti: 
are  doomed  to  continuing  forever  s 
low-productivity  methods  of  farm 
and  fishing  and  other  pursuits,  but  1 
suggesting  that  there  are  great  sol 
and  political  difficulties  involved 
any  change  in  present  low-technol! 
methods. 

On  the  whole,  the  labor  supply  sil 
tion  is  virtually  irreversible  in  this  (i 
tury.  Birth  control  can  have  no  et< 
on  the  number  of  potential  job  seel 
already  born.  Intensified  efforts  to" 
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ce  current  fertility  levels  are, 
/ertheless,  essential: 

•  As  a  means  of  controlling  total 
isumption  to  forestall  deterioration 
the  still  inadequate  per  capita  con- 
nption  levels; 

»  As  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
bility  of  family  life;  and 
►  As  a  means  of  laying  the  founda- 
n  for  a  situation  with  which  our  suc- 
sors  can  cope  and  perhaps  succeed 
providing  productive  jobs,  adequate 
d,  shelter,  and  other  essentials  of 
in  a  habitable  environment.  After 
it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  how  many 
>ple  can  survive  on  this  planet  but 
v  many  can  live  on  it  decently. 

ntrolling  Population  Growth 

_et  me  now  turn  to  what  is  being 
le  to  control  population  growth.  For" 
ately,  there  has  been,  over  the  past 
iecades,  growing  concern  in  many 
irters  over  excessive  population 
wth.  Programs  of  corrective  action 
'e  been  undertaken  in  more  than  30 
icerned  nations.  These  programs 
'e  received  increasing  amounts  of 
'port  from  donor  nations,  interna- 
nal  organizations  (especially  the 
^.  Fund  for  Population  Activities 

the  World  Bank),  as  well  as  from 
:ens  of  international  and  national 
/ate  voluntary  organizations, 
^s  a  result  of  this  upsurge  of  interest 

support,  over  three-quarters  of  the 
pie  in  developing  nations  now  live 
countries  whose  governments  have 
pted  population  programs  to  reduce 
ility  in  the  interest  of  national  eco- 
lic  development.  Of  the  remaining 
-fourth  or  so,  the  great  majority  live 
ountries  where  private  family  plan- 
g  programs  are  encouraged  or  at 
it  tolerated  in  the  interest  of  family 
Ith  and  welfare. 

he  greatest  single  LDC  success 
y  in  reducing  population  growth  is 
bably  occurring  right  now  in  the 
pie's  Republic  of  China,  although 
have  no  official  information  with 
ch  to  quantify  our  conclusions  or  to 
ge  the  means  by  which  this  success 
eing  achieved. 

lsewhere  in  the  developing  world, 
lificant  declines  in  birth  rates  have 
:n  place  in  the  rapidly  modernizing 
ig  Kong  and  city-state  of  Singapore; 
1  in  South  Korea  and  Taiwan.  There 

also  significant  reductions  now 
'g  registered  in  some  of  the  more 
ulous  nations  like  Colombia,  Thai- 
l,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  as 
I  as  in  smaller  countries  like  Costa 
J,  Tunisia,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Mauritius, 
hese  are  welcome  and  hopeful  signs 


indeed.  They  must  not,  however, 
create  an  unwarranted  sense  of  relief 
and,  even  less  so,  complacency. 
Clearly,  far  more  needs  to  be  done. 

It  is  a  particular  matter  of  concern 
that,  according  to  recent  surveys,  the 
average  couple  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America  desires  a  completed  family 
size  of  four  children;  in  Africa,  it  is 
six.  As  long  as  most  couples  want 
families  of  four,  five,  and  six  children, 
rather  than  one,  two,  or  three,  it  will  be 
impossible  humanely  to  bring  down  av- 
erage fertility  to  a  replacement  level — a 
level  necessary  for  eventual  cessation 
of  population  growth. 

And  even  if,  through  some  almost 
miraculous  transformation,  it  were  pos- 
sible to  achieve  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury an  average  of  a  little  over  two 
children  per  woman  in  the  developing 
world  (fertility  rates  in  the  developed 
world  are  already  hovering  around  re- 
placement levels),  the  world's  popula- 
tion, now  over  4  billion,  would  not 
cease  to  grow  before  exceeding  8  bil- 
lion people. 

If,  as  is  much  more  likely,  the  re- 
placement level  fertility  were  not 
achieved  throughout  the  world  until  the 
early  2020 's,  world  population  would 
halt  its  growth  at  about  11  billion. 
Thus,  accelerating  fertility  reduction  by 
2  decades  would  reduce  that  dangerous 
pressure  on  world  resources  by  approx- 
imately 3  billion  people. 

So,  the  crucial  question  comes  down 
to  how  to  achieve  as  soon  as  possible 
average  family  sizes  of  two  rather  than 
the  five-six  children  which  are  now 
prevailing  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa. 

Obviously,  this  cannot  be  achieved 
by  family  planning  programs  alone,  no 
matter  how  widespread,  how  freely 
available,  and  how  acceptable  and  ef- 
fective the  means  of  birth  control.  To 
be  sure,  improving  family  planning 
services  and  better  methods  of  con- 
traception must  be  given  high  priority. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  public 
provision  of  these  services  has  signifi- 
cantly accelerated  the  diffusion  of  fam- 
ily planning  practices  in  some  three 
dozen  LDC's.  Whether  it  can  initiate  a 
fertility  decline  is  much  less  certain. 

Of  greatest  importance,  then,  is  the 
question  of  motivation,  of  inducing 
people  to  want  to  have  smaller 
families.  This  is  obviously  a  vastly 
complex  undertaking,  involving  such 
wide-ranging  and  basic  issues  as  reduc- 
tions in  infant  and  child  mortality,  the 
full  integration  of  women  into  the  de- 
velopment process,  a  vigorous  growth 
in  national  product,  wide  educational 
opportunities  for  both  sexes,  delayed 
marriages,  and,  of  course,  development 
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of  a  kind  that  benefits  the  masses 
through  more  equitable  distribution  of 
income  and  land.  These  requirements 
have  been  spelled  out  in  the  World 
Population  Plan  of  Action,  a  document 
agreed  to  by  the  consensus  of  136  na- 
tions represented  at  the  World  Population 
Conference  of  1974.2 

Of  course,  it  is  not  that  these  things 
should  be  accomplished  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  moderating  fertility.  They 
should  be  done  anyway.  Yet,  a  slow- 
down in  population  growth  would  be  a 
major  byproduct  of  these  measures 
whose  primary  purpose  would  be  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  countless 
millions  around  the  world. 

Hopefully,  the  world's  population 
can  be  stabilized  at  levels  closer  to  8 
than  1 1  billion.  But  in  order  to  do  this, 
it  will  be  most  important  that  world 
leaders  bestir  themselves  and  become 
more  involved;  also,  that  the  village 
and  the  community  become  more  in- 
strumental in  developing  and  imple- 
menting their  own  family  planning 
program,  with  rewards  and  incentives 
being  given  to  the  most  successful 
among  them;  and  also,  that  paramedics 
be  trained  to  provide  simple  health 
services — including  family  planning — 
in  villages,  however  remote,  where 
these  paramedics  are  known  and 
trusted. 

There  may  be  scant  prospects  for  any 
absolute  closing  of  the  income  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  nations,  but  there 
can  be  a  significant  narrowing  of  this 
gap  through  a  combination  of: 

•  Developing  nations  putting  their 
own  houses  in  order,  nurturing  and  en- 
gaging the  talents  of  all  their  people; 
and 

•  Greater  assistance  and  support  by 
developed  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think,  we  should 
give  further  thought  as  to  what  our  as- 
sistance goals  are  all  about.  Is  it  some- 
thing that  can  be  measured  in  economic 
terms  like  per  capita  GNP?  Or  in  terms 
of  quantifiable  quality-of-life  indices 
like  high  educational  attainment,  low 
infant  mortality,  extended  life  expec- 
tancy? Or  are  there  unquantifiable 
quality-of-life  factors  that  are  equally 
important — perhaps  more  so — such  as 
kinship,  participation  of  the  individual 
in  his  community's  affairs,  social  mo- 
bility, freedom  to  move  and  to  create? 

I  do  not  argue  that  a  high  material 
level  of  living  is  a  goal  which  surpasses 
all  others.  I  recognize  that  the  rich  may 
be  poor  in  many  ways,  and  the  poor 
rich  in  other  ways.  Yet,  there  are  cer- 
tain basic  human  needs  that  everyone 
absolutely  requires  and  craves.  Perhaps 
the  best  summation  of  what  we  all 
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seek — and  need — is  set  forth  in  that 
memorable  passage  in  the  U.S.  Decla- 
ration of  Independence: 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pur- 
suit of  Happiness.  .  .  . 

Excessive  population  growth, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
phenomenon  on  the  world  scene, 
threatens  denial  to  our  children  and 


their  children  and  endless  generations 
to  come  of  those  very  goals  which 
mankind  seeks:  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  □ 


1  Address  to  the  International  Seminar  on 
Population,  Employment,  and  Change  in  La 
Hulpe,  Belgium,  on  Nov.  3,  1977;  Ambassador 
Green  is  Coordinator  of  Population  Affairs. 

2  For  U.S.  statements  at  the  World  Population 
Conference  at  Bucharest  Aug.  19-20,  1974,  and 
text  of  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action,  see- 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1974,  p.  429. 


UNITED  NATIONS:  Benefits  From 
the  l/JV.  Agencies 


by  Charles  William  Maynes  l 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
U.S.  Government  chose — for  the  first 
time  in  its  history— to  withdraw  from  a 
major  U.N.  institution.  A  decision  of 
such  watershed  proportions  demands  an 
explanation. 

America's  interest  in  and  support  for 
the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated 
agencies  has  never  been  higher.  Not  for 
several  decades  have  the  President  and 
the  top  leadership  of  our  government 
been  so  committed  to  multilateral  ap- 
proaches to  peace  and  economic  prog- 
ress. President  Carter  expressed  this 
determination  to  rise  above  traditional 
bilateral  diplomacy  even  before  he  took 
office;  and  since  then — in  both  style 
and  substance — he  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  insure  that  America  makes 
greater  use  of  the  diplomatic  machinery 
that  is  available  through  the  U.N.  sys- 
tem and  to  strengthen  American  sup- 
port for  the  vital  work  of  its  family  of 
agencies.  How,  then,  do  we  explain  the 
decision  to  leave  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO)? 

We  all  know  that  the  ILO  is  a  highly 
unique  institution  among  U.N.  agen- 
cies, the  only  one  based  upon  a  tripar- 
tite membership  system  where,  in  prin- 
ciple, each  nation  is  represented  not 
only  by  its  government  but  also  by 
delegations  of  workers  and  employers. 
We  also  should  all  know  that  the 
ILO  does  valuable  work.  We  can  take 
the  field  of  development  as  an  exam- 
ple. The  World  Employment  Program 
of  the  ILO  has  been  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  our  own  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  policy  de- 
velopment and  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  policy  formulation  in  such 
multilateral  institutions  as  the  World 
Bank.  The  ILO  pioneered  the  strategy 
of  focusing  development  assistance  on 


"basic  human  needs,"  a  strategy 
which  has  influenced  development 
planning  around  the  globe. 

Our  own  efforts  to  develop  alterna- 
tive technologies  for  the  developing 
countries  build  on  ILO  experience.  The 
ILO  pioneered  innovative  development 
measures  and  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form technical  standards  for  the  im- 
plementation of  labor-intensive  de- 
velopment projects. 

We  could  list  similar  achievements 
in  the  fields  of  human  rights,  industrial 
relations,  and  workers'  rights,  and  all 
of  them  contributed  to  ILO's  award  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1969.  How, 
then,  could  the  United  States  leave  an 
organization  that  so  clearly  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  a  more  peaceful 
and  decent  international  system? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  have  to 
examine  some  of  the  difficulties  the 
ILO  has  experienced  in  carrying  out 
one  of  its  principal  functions — the 
monitoring  of  compliance  with  ILO 
conventions.  One  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  ILO — perhaps  the  fundamental 
purpose — is  to  observe  and  report  on 
compliance  with  these  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted conventions.  Now  it  has  always 
seemed  clear  that  this  could  only  be 
done  effectively  if  it  were  done  objec- 
tively.  Were  states  to  begin  to 
politicize  the  compliance  process,  it 
would  begin  to  lose  much  of  its  effec- 
tiveness. Yet  over  the  years  precisely 
this  kind  of  politicization  began  to 
creep  into  the  work  of  the  ILO. 

In  considering  compliance  with  ILO 
conventions  on  forced  labor  and  free- 
dom of  association,  the  membership 
applied  one  set  of  standards  against 
Communist  countries  and  another  set 
against  non-Communist  countries.  The 
ILO  Group  of  Experts  would  objec- 
tively call  into  question  Soviet  com- 
pliance, but  the  membership  would  ig- 
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nore  the  report.  Then,  the  sarr 
phenomenon  of  the  double  standai 
began  to  develop  in  the  ILO  consider 
tion  of  Middle  East  issues. 

Against  this  background,  one  begi 
to  understand  why  in  November  19' 
the  United  States  informed  the  ILO  th 
it  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  c 
ganization  unless  conditions  could 
created  to  restore  to  the  ILO  its  trad 
tions  of  due  process,  objectivity,  and 
single  standard  of  compliance  for 
states.  Regrettably,  the  response  oft: 
majority  at  the  June   1977  conferen 
was  to  refuse  to  confirm  some  refon 
steps  taken  earlier,  and  then,  for  or 
the  second  time  in  50  years,  to  refii: 
to  endorse  the  report  of  the  Conferen: 
Committee  on  the  Application  i 
Conventions  and  Standards — a  repl 
which  itself  did  represent  an  object! : 
review  of  the  degree  to  which  the  ID 
members    had    adhered    to    II) 
conventions. 

It  is  rare  that  any  single  question  c 

produce  such  an  intensive  coalesce*! 

of  foreign  affairs  and  domestic  vie 

points  and  pressures  as  this  one  invo 

ing  the  ILO  did.  The  issue  concert: 

the  balance  between  benefits  of  me 

bership,  which  were  considerable,  ;< 

trends  in  the  organization,  which  w,< 

alarming.  The  President  pondered  } 

problem  up  until  almost  the  final  hS 

and  then  decided  the  United  Stg 

should  let  its  letter  of  withdrawal  i 

effect.  He  did  so,  however,  in  the  sfi 

that  the  United  States  will  return  to 

ILO  if  its  performance  improves. 

are  currently  exploring  the  conditi  i 

under  which  we  would  decide 

return.2  .  \ 

The  very  difficulty  of  the  decisn 

however,  forces  us  to  consider  rrt 

carefully  our  overall  policy  toward  i 

specialized  agencies  and  other  pj 

grams  in  the  U.N.  system.  There  is  i 

in  some  quarters  that  the  ILO  decij 

will  encourage  those  who  would  * 

America  to  get  out  of  more  organ; 

tions,  or  even  out  of  the  United  Nan 

itself.  A  prominent  columnist  has  ej 

suggested  that  complete  withdra; 

from  the  United  Nations  would  be  ai 

sirable  result.  My  own  personal  vie 

that  such  suggestions  develop  fro 

profound  ignorance  of  the  real  ad 

tages  that  the  United  States  den 

from  membership  in  the  U.N.  famil 

institutions,  and  I  would  like  to  sj 

much  of  my  remaining  time  todayl 

scribing  these  benefits. 

I  can  start  by  noting  that  the  u 
system  is  important  to  the  United  St 
from  two  critical  points  of  view. 


•  First,  it  provides  a  variety  of' 
placeable  mechanisms  for  the  pursi 
America's  foreign  policy  goals. 
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»  Second,  it  provides  many  concrete 
nefits  to  this  country. 

annels  for  U.S.  Policy 

'resident  Carter's  reaffirmation  of 
importance  of  the  U.N.  role  in 
lerica's  foreign  policy  has  been  an 
jortant  departure  for  this  Adminis- 
ion.  It  was  not  a  decision  he  took 
itly.  The  hard  reality  is  that  a  grow- 
;  number  of  the  world's  pressing 
ues  cannot  be  handled  by  nations 
ing  alone,  or  even  through  small  co- 
ions  with  others.  Use  of  universal 
a  such  as  those  provided  by  the 
!f.  agencies  often  is  an  irreplaceable 
I  central  part  of  our  overall  strategy 
the  solution  of  many  key  issues. 
rhus,  facilitating  the  dialogue  be- 
:en  the  rich  countries  and  the  poor 
intries  is  one  of  the  most  important 
:s  the  United  Nations  plays.  Here 
lerica  has  a  direct  and  high  national 
:rest  in  more  effective  cooperation. 
;  less  developed  nations  are  the 
us  of  many  of  the  raw  materials 
ded  by  us;  they  provide  many  im- 
tant  and  steadily  growing  markets 
our  products.  About  a  third  of  our 
jign  trade  is  now  with  the  develop- 
nations.  These  countries  provide 
fastest  growing  export  markets. 
w  they  live  can  affect  very  directly 
quality  of  life  in  this  country.  The 
ited  Nations  and  its  family  of  agen- 
>  stand  ready  to  serve  as  vehicles  to 
mote  the  economic  dialogue  and 
gress  that  are  so  vital, 
'he  importance  of  the  United  Na- 
is  is  also  growing  in  the  political 
a.  Our  initiatives  to  bring  about 
ceful  settlements  in  Namibia  and 
odesia  have  been  taken  in  part 
hin  the  U.N.  framework.  This  has 
n  done  not  because  of  any  doc- 
aire  belief  that  the  United  Nations 
st  be  involved  but  because  the  par- 
most  directly  concerned  are  anx- 
s  to  see  the  United  Nations  seized 
h  the  issue. 

'he  peacekeeping  efforts  undertaken 
the  Security  Council  reflect  still 
ther  way  that  a  multilateral  forum 
achieve  something  that  no  single 
ion  could  do  alone.  The  two 
cekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  East 
e  been  essential  to  the  maintenance 
he  cease-fire,  and  they  have  created 
atmosphere  in  which  negotiations 
a  peaceful  settlement  could  occur. 
TC  is  no  way  to  price  the  benefits 
derive  from  the  U.N.'s  peacekeep- 
efforts. 

'he  annual  convening  of  the  General 
iembly  in  New  York — in  our  own 
intry — provides  us  with  another  vital 
lomatic  instrument.  Critics  deride 
United  Nations  as  a  "debating  so- 


ciety," and,  of  course,  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  But  diplomacy,  after  all,  is 
debate — debate  which  provides  struc- 
ture, debate  which  promotes  consen- 
sus, debate  which  identifies  and  iso- 
lates differences.  The  United  Nations 
can  be  unmatchable  in  this  regard.  If 
we  wish  to  use  the  opportunities  that  it 
presents — and  this  Administration 
does — we  will  find  it  of  inestimable 
value. 

Specialized  Agencies  and  Programs 

Let  us  turn  to  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, however.  They  add  a  dimension 
to  our  diplomacy  which  is  simply  not 
appreciated.  Without  them  we  would 
lose  a  functional  edge  to  our  diplomatic 
efforts  which  would  make  it  impossible 
to  carry  out  some  critical  initiatives 
that  are  profoundly  in  our  national 
interest. 

Our  interest  in  economic  develop- 
ment in  other  nations  is  furthered  by 
the  U.N.  Development  Program 
(UNDP),  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
regional  development  banks,  and 
monetary  stability  is  provided  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  We  all 
recognize  that  developmental  assist- 
ance often  is  more  palatable  to  both 
recipient  and  donor  when  there  is  a 
multilateral  agency  serving  as  inter- 
mediary. These  agencies  are  making 
significant  strides  in  the  direction  of 
America's  own  foreign  assistance  ob- 
jectives. Both  the  humanitarian  and 
economic  interests  that  America  has  in 
the  developing  nations  are  well  served 
by  the  program  activities  of  these 
agencies. 

In  particular,  the  UNDP,  with  proj- 
ects in  more  than  140  countries  and  ter- 
ritories, has  been  working  hard  to  meet 
our  own  goal  of  improving  the  living 
situations  of  the  world's  poorest 
people — those  without  clean  water, 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  health  care. 
Administered  by  former  U.S.  Con- 
gressman Brad  Morse,  UNDP  serves  as 
a  channel  for  development  assistance  to 
individual  nations  and  regions.  It  does 
preinvestment  work  for  projects  to  be 
funded  later  by  the  World  Bank,  re- 
gional banks,  bilateral  aid  programs,  or 
the  private  sector  and  also  provides  fel- 
lowships and  training.  From  1972  to 
1976,  for  example,  UNDP  stimulated 
some  $19  billion  worth  of  followup 
investment  activity.  In  natural  re- 
sources projects  alone  during  1976, 
UNDP  promoted  followup  investment 
valued  at  nearly  $1.4  billion.  This  in- 
cluded some  $256  million  in  opportuni- 
ties for  private  sector  investment, 
mostly  undertaken  by  private  firms 
from  the  United  States. 
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UNDP  has  helped  to  uncover  $20 
billion  worth  of  mineral  deposits  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  developing 
nations,  where  most  sites  are  located, 
but  also  of  mineral  consumer  countries 
like  the  United  States.  The  discoveries 
include  100  million  tons  of  bauxite  in 
the  South  Pacific,  a  copper  belt  that 
stretches  from  Yugoslavia  to  Pakistan, 
and  a  vein  containing  40  billion  tons  of 
iron  ore  in  the  mountains  of  Bolivia. 
And  while  it  is  promoting  the  economic 
development  of  poor  nations  around  the 
world,  the  UNDP  is,  in  fact,  spending 
in  excess  of  $100  million  in  the  United 
States  each  year  in  fellowships  to  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  for  study  or  train- 
ing here,  in  contracts  with  United 
States  consulting  firms,  for  employ- 
ment of  American  experts,  for  equip- 
ment purchases,  and  for  headquarters 
expenses. 

America's  chief  interest  is  in  support 
of  programs  that  benefit  the  entire 
membership  of  the  U.N.  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO).  But  UNESCO  makes 
countless  contributions  to  this  country. 
In  recent  years  these  have  gone  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  in  the  face  of  congres- 
sional attacks,  the  cutoff  of  U.S.  funds 
in  violation  of  our  treaty  agreements, 
and  reduced  public  support  in  this 
country  because  of  some  admittedly 
misguided  resolutions  in  UNESCO 
meetings,  mainly  dealing  with  Israel. 

I  need  not  recount  the  domestic  im- 
pact of  UNESCO  before  this  audience 
or  the  reasons  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  remain  a  fully  active  member 
and  supporter,  but  brief  mention  of  a 
few  items,  I  think,  will  serve  as  a  use- 
ful reminder. 

Probably  the  most  important  area  is 
science.  America  derives  benefits  and 
opportunities  that  would  be  available 
only  at  far  greater  expense  and  effort, 
if  they  were  available  at  all.  The  "Man 
and  the  Biosphere"  program  is  giving 
us  vital  information  on  management  of 
the  nation's  forests,  on  avalanche  pre- 
diction in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on 
reduction  of  the  encroachment  of  desert 
areas  in  the  southwest.  Other  scientific 
programs  are  providing  assistance  in 
earthquake  prediction,  which  will  be  of 
vital  benefit  to  our  Western  States,  re- 
search on  the  protection  of  ocean  re- 
sources, and  on  the  identification  of 
economically  exploitable  foreign 
sources  of  minerals  of  which  we  are  a 
major  importer. 

UNESCO  also  provides  American 
scientists  with  information  and  oppor- 
tunities that  enable  them  to  maintain 
leadership  in  their  fields,  as  well  as  to 
help  shape  the  conditions  for  interna- 
tional exchange  of  information  in  the 
future.  Indeed,  for  the  25%  input  that 
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America  makes  to  UNESCO's  budget, 
we  get  access  to  100%  of  the  research 
output  of  its  scientific  bodies.  We  must 
recall  that  only  a  minority  share  of  the 
world's  nondefense  basic  research  is 
now  done  within  the  United  States,  so 
we  very  much  need  as  many  scientific 
ties  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  possible. 
On  the  cultural  side,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution — and  thus  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — has  been  a  major  benefi- 
ciary of  UNESCO  facilities  for  the 
exchange  of  cultural  property.   And 
UNESCO's  work  in  preserving  and  re- 
storing elements  of  man's  natural  and 
cultural  heritage,  such  as  the  Nubian 
monuments  in  Egypt,  will  enable  future 
generations  of  Americans — the  scien- 
tist, the  educator,   and  the  ordinary 
citizen — to  visit,  enjoy,  and  learn  from 
these  important  factors  in  mankind's 
historical  development. 

On  the  educational  side,  a  notable 
element  of  American  benefit  is  present 
right  here  in  Detroit  at  Wayne  State 
University.  At  the  request  of  Wayne 
State,  UNESCO  last  year  sent  a  mis- 
sion of  specialists  in  university  educa- 
tion for  adults  to  conduct  a  study  which 
focused  on  Wayne  State's  weekend  col- 
lege program.  The  impact  of  the  study 
will  extend  far  beyond  Wayne  State, 
but  the  university  here  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  the  work. 

In  sum,  our  participation  in  UN- 
ESCO proves  the  fallacy  of  ethnocen- 
tric tendencies  which  seem  to  appear 
all  too  frequently  in  our  society. 
America  does  not  have  all  the  answers 
to  all  the  world's  problems,  even  to 
our  own  problems.  We  do  have  much 
to  learn  from  other  nations,  in  many 
areas,  and  UNESCO  is  helping  us  do 

so. 

Let  us  remember  also  areas  of  the 
U.N.  system  which  we  take  for  granted 
but  which  touch  us  all  everyday — the 
mail,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  sys- 
tem, and  international  radio  and  TV. 
The  functioning  of  these  systems  may 
seem  relatively  automatic  to  the  man  in 
the  street,  but  complex  international  ar- 
rangements are  needed  to  make  them 
happen.  The  Universal  Postal  Union 
(UPU)  and  the  International  Tele- 
graph Union  (ITU),  both  U.N.  agen- 
cies,  are  what  make  this  possible. 
Direct  television  broadcasts  of  the 
dramatic   Begin-Sadat  meetings  in 
Jerusalem  in  November,  beamed  not 
just  here  but  all  over  the  world,  were 
possible  in  part  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  agreed  upon  international 
system  of  frequency  allocations  and 
broadcast   standards  and  regulations 
that     are     set     up     by     the     ITU. 
Americans— as  the  world's  greatest 
users  of  international  mail,  telephone, 
telegraph,   radio,   and  television— get 


ample  benefits  for  the  minimal  amounts 
that  we  invest. 

Weather  is  also  something  we  take 
for  granted,  and  we  tend  to  assume 
there  is  not  very  much  we  can  do  about 
it.  But  the  World  Weather  Watch,  op- 
erated    by     the     U.N.'s     World 
Meteorological       Organization 
(WMO),  is  providing  important  data 
for  U.S.  meteorological,  hydrological, 
and  ocean-related  services.   Through 
the  World  Weather  Watch,  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  able  to  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  data  it  has  available 
to  predict  whether  rain  will  fall  or 
storms  will  strike.  One  result,  for  U.S. 
aviation,  is  better  route  forecasting  for 
trans- Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  flights, 
and  that  means  fewer  accidents  and 
more  comfortable  flights.  Another  re- 
sult, for  U.S.   shipping,  is  wind  and 
wave  analyses  that  provide  forecasts  of 
minimum-time-and-distance  for  spe- 
cific voyages.  And  another  result,  for 
all  of  us,  is  a  vastly  improved  ability  to 
prepare   for  approaching   weather 
problems — severe  winters  in  the  East, 
droughts  in  the  West,  and  similar  prob- 
lems all  over  the  world — and  to  avert 
what  could  be  genuine  disasters.  This 
means  fewer  lives  lost,  fewer  crops 
destroyed. 

The  scientific  research  of  the  WMO 
is  also  providing  us  with  important  in- 
formation about  long-term  climate 
change,  which  is  essential  to  future 
U.S.  agriculture  and  other  economic 
activity,  as  well  as  information  on  at- 
mospheric pollution  and  the  status  of 
the  highly  important  ozone  layer. 

The  U.N.  Environmental  Program 
(UNEP)  has  begun  development  of  a 
global  environmental  monitoring  sys- 
tem which  will  assess  critical  environ- 
mental factors  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
And  UNEP's  worldwide  surveillance 
system  called  Earthwatch  is  using  a 
network  of  national  and  international 
programs  to  check  on  conditions  and 
changes  in  our  environment,  including 
pollution  of  air  and  water  in  this  coun- 
try. This  may  enable  mankind  to  avoid 
making  the  kind  of  serious  environmen- 
tal mistakes  from  which  there  is  no 
recovery. 

As  airline  hijacking  continues  to  get 
prominence  and  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  not  only  Americans  but  citizens  of 
all  nations,  the  importance  to  us  of  the 
U.N.'s  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (ICAO)  increases.  U.S. 
flag  carriers  account  for  nearly  half  of 
all  international  air  traffic.  Americans 
travel  more  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  And  the  United  States  man- 
ufactures much  of  the  world's  civil  avi- 
ation fleet.  The  role  of  ICAO  is,  there- 
fore, highly  vital  to  us.  Largely  at  U.S. 
initiative,  ICAO  has  persuaded  member 
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states  to  upgrade  security  at  interm 
tional  airports  in  order  to  reduce  tei 
rorism.  It  is  also  promoting  interne 
tional  standards  on  control  of  aircra 
noise  and  on  pollution  from  aircra 
engines. 

Also,  ICAO  is  about  to  make  a  dec 
sion  on  worldwide  standards  for  tl 
microwave  landing  system,  which  wi 
provide  increased  safety  for  aircra 
landing  in  adverse  weather.  This  dec 
sion  could  result  in  major  equipme 
exports  for  the  United  States,  and  01 
continued  involvement  here  is  high 
vital. 

In  maritime  affairs,  the  United  Stati 
is  the  world's  largest  generator  i 
oceanborne  traffic,   and  it  has  mo 
than  12,000  miles  of  coastline.  As  a  r 
suit,  the  United  States  receives  substa 
tial  benefit  from  its  participation  in  t! 
U.N.'s  Inter-Governmental  Maritin 
Consultative  Organization  (IMCC 
even  though  it  pays  only  4.09%  j 
IMCO's  costs.  Each  year  more  th: 
1-1/3  million  tons  of  oil  are  discharge 
or  spilled   into  the  oceans  of  t 
worlcl_85%  of  it  intentionally— a 
IMCO  is  working  to  develop  new  cq. 
ventions  which  will  prohibit  these  d 
charges.  Since  there  is  no  way  that  t 
United  States  could  unilaterally  conti 
or  prevent  such  discharges  that  occ' 
on  the  high  seas,  we  must  recognf 
that  it  is  only  through  an  international 
ganization  which  includes  all  of  ' 
ship-operating  countries  that  effect; 
standards    can    be    accepted    a! 
enforced. 

The  World  Health  Organizatn 
(WHO)  has  made  phenomenal  progre 
in  combating  disease  in  other  natio 
After  a  10-year  campaign,  it  is  mi 
total  victory  over  smallpox  and  hoj 
to  eradicate  it  completely  in  the  com:: 
months.  Although  smallpox  has  be 
virtually  unknown  in  this  country 
many  years,  this  dramatic  developm 
has  great  significance  to  the  Uni: 
States.  WHO  spent  about  $95  mill i 
in  this  10-year  effort  to  elimini 
smallpox.  In  comparison,  the  Um< 
States  used  to  spend  $120  million  «' 
year  simply  for  smallpox  surveillan: 
vaccinations,  and  quarantine  measui; 
With  the  eradication  of  smallp' 
routine  vaccinations  are  no  longer  j 


quired,  and  the  United  States  is  rea: 
ing  significant  financial  savings. 

WHO  has  also  established; 
worldwide  network  to  warn  against' 
outbreak  of  flu  and  other  contagu 
diseases.  It  has  undertaken  a  mi 
study  in  India  to  prove  that  tubercuM 
patients  can  be  ambulatory  and  W 
not  be  confined  in  hospitals  j 
sanitoria;  the  result  will  be  large  i 
ings  in  all  nations,  including  this  <j 
And  WHO  is  doing  important  W 
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i    cancer    and    on    cardiovascular 
search. 

Health  care  is  one  of  those  areas 
lere  we  tend  to  believe  that  America 
s  nothing  to  learn.  We  spend  pheno- 
;nal  amounts  of  money  on  health 
re— in  1976  a  total  of  $132  billion, 
more  than  $600  per  person.  We  have 
physician-to-population  ratio  of  ap- 
)ximately  1  to  700,  when  the  world 
io  is  1  to  50,000.  Yet  America  still 
;s  behind  many  countries  in  terms  of 
erall  health  status.  In  infant  mortal- 
,  we  have  only  the  16th  place  among 
veloped  nations.  Our  life  expectancy 
lower  than  that  in  14  other  countries. 
re  expectancy  for  residents  of  the 
strict  of  Columbia  is  actually  lower 
in  for  residents  of  Sri  Lanka,  a  coun- 

with  a  per  capita  income  of  less 
n  $200  a  year.  What  this  tells  us  is 
t  we  do  indeed  have  much  to  learn 
m  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
i  our  participation  in  the  World 
alth  Organization  is  helping  us  do 
t  that. 

Mso  in  the  health  field,  it  is  worth 
ing  that  the  International  Labor 
ganization,  which  we  have  just  left, 
developing,  at  the  request  of  the 
S.  Department  of  Labor,  an  interna- 
ial  health  hazard  alert  system  which 
1  facilitate  the  issuance  of  interna- 
lal  warnings  about  newly  discovered 
upational  hazards  and  to  collect  in- 
mation  on  techniques  dealing  with 
h  problem.  Despite  our  withdrawal, 

intend  to  continue  our  cooperation 
ause  it  is  in  our  interests, 
^nd  while  the  chief  focus  of  the 
)d  and  Agriculture  Organization 
iO)  is  on  stimulating  agricultural 
/elopment  and  alleviating  food 
rtages  in  other  nations,  much  of  its 
rk  also  has  favorable  impact  on  the 
ited  States.  It  has  an  early  warning 
tern  that  uses  remote  sensing  and 
und  contacts  to  give  information  on 
>ending  crop  and  food  shortages. 
:  FAO's  Codex  Alimentarius  Corn- 
's ion  is  the  only  international  body 
ing  criteria  for  fish  products  and  is 
ecially  important  to  the  United 
tes  as  a  nation  which  imports 
80%  of  the  fish  it  consumes.  The 
3's  research  work  in  tropical  forest- 
may  be  of  critical  importance  to  us 
he  mid-1980's  when  America's  de- 
id  for  forestry  products  is  expected 
»utstrip  our  productive  capacity. 

ntributions  of  U.N.  Agencies 

inally,  there  are  three  general  con- 
utions  of  the  U.N.  agencies  across 
board  which  are  of  great  impor- 
:e  to  the  U.S. 

)ne  is  the  current  work  on  codes  of 
duct  which  will  affect  many  aspects 


of  American  private  enterprise.  Among 
the  various  U.N.  forums,  codes  are 
being  developed  with  topics  ranging 
from  multinational  corporations  to 
technology.  UNESCO,  as  you  know,  is 
circulating  a  draft  code  on  the  use  of 
the  mass  media,  and  it  currently  raises 
important  questions  about  possible  in- 
trusions on  the  independence  of  the 
mass  media.  In  all  of  these  instances, 
America's  energetic  participation  is  es- 
sential. We  need  to  be  present  to  pro- 
tect our  interests. 

The  second  general  product  is  the 
highly  valuable  information,  statistics, 
and  documents  which  flow  out  of  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  U.N.  agencies.  The  U.N. 
agencies  are  able  to  gather  information 
around  the  world  without  the  impedi- 
ment of  national  sponsorship,  and  it  is 
data  which  simply  would  not  otherwise 
be  available  to  researchers  in  this  coun- 
try or  anywhere  else.  The  U.N.'s 
Statistical  Office  produces  materials 
that  are  invaluable  to  U.S.  scholars,  to 
the  government,  and  to  many  private 
sector  agencies.  They  include  a 
monthly  bulletin  of  statistics,  a  statisti- 
cal yearbook,  a  demographic  yearbook, 
a  yearbook  of  national  accounts  statis- 
tics, a  yearbook  of  industrial  statistics, 
a  compendium  of  housing  statistics, 
and  much  more.  An  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  UNESCO's  programs 
in  exchanging  information  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  they  generated 
$140  million  in  book  and  journal  sales 
in  the  United  States  alone  from  1949  to 
1970. 

And  the  third  major  product  is  the 
overall  contribution  to  international 
cooperation  and  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sions that  results  from  the  individual 
programs  of  the  U.N.  agencies.  This  is 
a  product  that  is  hard  to  measure.  But 
by  bringing  together  educators,  scien- 
tists, cultural  leaders,  development  ex- 
perts, economists,  professionals  in 
many  fields,  and  government  leaders  of 
many  nations,  the  U.N.  agencies  in- 
evitably build  a  growing  global  com- 
munications network.  It  is  a  network  of 
people  who  have  learned  to  cooperate 
toward  some  shared  objective  and  who, 
in  the  process,  have  learned  much 
about  each  other  and  even  about  each 
other's  countries — removing  ster- 
eotypes and  reducing  misunderstand- 
ings. Their  national  governments  may 
even  be  unfriendly,  but  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  the  participants  in  this  ac- 
tivity are  able  to  continue  to  communi- 
cate and  gradually  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  nations  which  will  make 
armed  conflict  steadily  unthinkable. 

In  short,  I  think  we  can  all  feel  very 
good  about  America's  contributions  to 
these  agencies.   In  most  of  them  we 
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play  a  leading  role.  Our  involvement 
helps  them  to  do  important  work 
which,  among  other  things,  certainly 
provides  valuable  benefits  to  the 
United  States. 

Future  Ties 

I  acknowledge  that  there  have  been 
problems  in  some  of  these  agencies, 
and  there  has  been  dismay  about  them 
in  some  quarters  here.  There  has,  of 
course,  been  introduction  of  irrelevant 
political  issues  in  agencies  that  should 
be  kept  immune  from  those  consid- 
erations. All  of  us  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  type  of  politicization  generally 
takes  place  only  in  the  once-a-year 
meetings  of  the  general  conferences  of 
these  agencies;  for  most  of  each  year, 
these  agencies  continue  to  carry  out 
their  important  substantive  respon- 
sibilities. Nevertheless,  we  will  all 
keep  working  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
this  phenomenon  of  unnecessary 
politicization,  and  I  would  note  that  we 
have  made  significant  progress  in  the 
last  18  months.  In  many  instances  we 
are  being  helped  by  other  nations.  And 
the  secretariats  of  many  of  the  agencies 
are  making  outstanding  efforts  to  keep 
the  organizations  focused  on  the  sub- 
stantive issues  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  pursue. 

We  are  also  working  to  strengthen 
the  management  of  those  agencies 
which  are  undergoing  some  of  the  trad- 
itional problems  of  rapid  growth  and 
hew  responsibilities.  When  the  agen- 
cies were  young  and  the  budgets  were 
small,  there  may  have  been  less  moti- 
vation to  pursue  sound  management 
techniques.  But  we  are  now  talking 
about  big  business,  big  budgets,  big 
payrolls.  The  "big  four"  agencies — 
ILO,  UNESCO,  FAO,  and  WHO— in 
1976  had  assessed  budgets  totaling  in 
excess  of  $400  million,  and  they  also 
had  sizable  inputs  through  special  pro- 
grams and  voluntary  contributions.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  United  Nations — 
in  1947— the  total  budget  for  all  pur- 
poses was  $124  million.  In  1976  it  was 
nearly  $2.5  billion.  With  that  kind  of 
funding,  the  United  Nations  has  the 
capacity  for  major  impact,  and  indeed 
it  has  become  a  significant  force  in  the 
world's  developmental  process. 

As  a  result  of  that  growing  financial 
capability,  the  nations  which  have  pro- 
vided the  most  support  have  begun  to 
look  more  insistently  at  management 
improvements  and  effective  work  pro- 
ducers. Nearly  89%  of  the  financing  of 
the  United  Nations  is  provided  by  only 
27  countries,  just  17%  of  the  member- 
ship. In  the  specialized  agencies 
financing  arrangements  are  similar. 
These  are  the  governments  that  have 
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the  greatest  stake  in  the  orderly  man- 
agement of  the  international  system 
which  the  United  Nations  promotes, 
and  they  want  to  know  and  have  a  right 
to  know  how  their  funds  are  being 
spent. 

For  this  reason  we  are  working  to 
promote  greater  coordination  among 
the  various  agencies  in  order  to 
minimize  wasteful  duplication  of  effort 
and  potential  overlap.  We  are  seeking 
to  improve  systems  of  planning,  budg- 
eting, and  evaluation  to  strengthen 
personnel  management  and  to  effect 
various  other  reforms.  We  are  urging 
improvements  in  these  agencies  pre- 
cisely because  we  care  about  them  very 
deeply.  And  we  intend  to  keep  working 
in  that  direction. 

These  agencies  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  leadership  in  foreign  affairs  fields 
where  it  is  important  that  we  maintain  a 
central  policy  voice.  Although  it  is 
true,  as  I  hope  I  have  shown,  that  we 
derive  substantial  direct  benefits  from 
the  United  Nations  system,  our  chief 
reason  for  participating  in  United  Na- 
tions agencies  is  not  these  immediate 
benefits;  rather,  it  is  the  vital  opportu- 
nity for  leadership. 

Thus  our  involvement  helps  us  to  in- 
sure that  America's  foreign  policy 
goals  are  achieved  in  the  most  practical 
way.  Our  involvement  provides  us  with 
the  flexibility  to  use  either  bilateral  or 
multilateral  approaches  to  important 
issues — or  both,  depending  on  which  is 
most  appropriate.  Our  involvement  en- 
ables us  to  insure  that  the  components 
of  the  international  system  evolve  in  a 
way  that  is  compatible  with  our  system 


of  government,  our  moral  standards, 
and  our  place  of  leadership  in  the 
world.  Our  involvement  enables  us  to 
influence  developments  in  areas  that 
are  central  to  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  that  will  have  in- 
creasing impact  on  us  as  the  world 
grows  more  and  more  interdependent 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

A  major  challenge  before  us  now  is 
to  persuade  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress  of  the  continued  vitality 
and  importance  of  these  agencies  and 
programs.  The  President  is  very  in- 
terested in  this  task.  He  has  instructed 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  help  in 
the  process  of  explaining  these  benefits 
to  the  American  public.  But  we  need 
the  help  of  private  citizens  too.  We 
need  the  help  of  you  in  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO,  the 
World  Affairs  Council  chapters,  the 
United  Nations  Association  chapters, 
and  other  influential  people  in  other 
organizations  which  are  interested  in 
the  role  that  America  plays  in  these 
organizations. 

It  is  only  with  your  help  that  we  will 
be  able  to  play  the  leadership  role  that 
others  expect  us,  as  a  great  power,  to 
assume.  It  is  only  with  your  help  that 
we  can  succeed  in  maximizing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  U.N.  system  and  its 
contributions  to  us  all.  C 


1  Address  before  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO  in  Detroit  on  Dec.  8,  1977; 
Mr.  Maynes  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs. 

2  For  text  of  President  Carter's  statement  on 
the  termination  of  U.S.  membership,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Dec.  26,  1977,  p.  912. 


Assessment  of 
S2d  1/.1V.  General  Assembly 


by  Andrew  Young1 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  believe  we 
have  achieved  an  important  and  hope- 
ful shift  in  the  development  of  the 
General  Assembly.  We  are  drawing  to 
a  close  what  has  been,  in  many  ways, 
the  most  constructive  session  in  many 
years.  In  this  General  Assembly  we 
have  seen  a  clearer  consensus  of  the 
concerned  emerge  to  replace  some  of 
the  politics  of  frustration  which  seemed 
often  to  drive  the  work  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  past. 

This  year  we  all  saw  an  obvious 
change  of  mood,  a  sign  that  all  of  our 
governments  and  delegates  are  begin- 
ning to  question  the  value  of  the  slo- 


gans and  cliches  which  have  governed 
their  activities  so  often  during  the  past 
several  years.  I  sense  an  increasing 
agreement  that  slogans  lead  nowhere, 
that  purely  political  and  tactical  ma- 
neuvers in  isolation  from  the  substance 
not  only  are  wasteful  and  damaging  to 
this  institution  but  they  engender  un- 
productive confrontation  which  inhibits 
progress  toward  solution  of  the  crucial 
problems  of  mankind. 

In  short,  this  has  been  a  good  As- 
sembly. It  may  even  have  been  histori- 
cally important  because  of  progress  on 
several  fronts  but  mainly  because  of 
this  new  will  to  talk  together  about  re- 
solving our  common  problems.  This  is 
a  solid  record  that  my  government  val- 
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ues  highly  and  a  record  that  I  intend  t 
convey  to  the  American  people  in  th 
months  ahead. 


Middle  East 

What  has  this  Assembly  accon 
plished,  and  why  did  this  occur? 

First,  let  us  turn  to  the  area  whe^ 
the  United  Nations  has,  for  30  year 
borne  special  responsibilities  for  mail 
taining  peace  and  security — the  Midd 
East.  This  fall  we  saw  in  Preside 
Sadat's  visit  to  Jerusalem  one  of  tl 
most  courageous  moves  in  the  histo 
of  modern  diplomacy.  His  action,  ai 
the  response  of  Prime  Minister  Begi 
have  created  an  unprecedented  oppc 
tunity.  Their  visit  demonstrated  t 
profound  desire  for  peace  by  peopl 
who  have  undergone  the  devastation 
four  tragic  wars. 

On  most  other  issues  this  fall,  tl 
Assembly  gave  the  impression  of  bei 
closely  conscious  of,  and  relevant  1. 
real  events.  But  resolutions  which  w| 
adopted  in  the  Middle  East  tended 
reflect  the  unhelpful  rhetoric  of  the  p;t 
rather  than  the  refreshing  and  hope 
developments  of  the  present.  The 
seemed  a  very  real  possibility  that  | 
world  was  passing  the  United  Natid 

by- 

In  all  fairness,  I  think  that  the  de- 
gates  and  their  governments  may  hijl 
sometimes  found  it  difficult,  becau 
of  the  swift  pace  of  developments,: 
reflect  in  New  York  the  dynamic  _m 
possibilities  for  progress  in  the  Mid. 
East. 

Despite  the  unreality  of  some' 
these  debates,  the  role  of  the  Unn 
Nations  as  an  institution  in  Middle  E> 
affairs  remained  important  and  o 
structive.  We  must  all  keep  this i 
mind,  as  Prime  Minister  Begin  I 
when  he  called  on  the  Secretary  Gi 
eral  to  discuss  the  contribution 
United  Nations  can  make  to  the  pe 
process.  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts : 
many  years  now  have  helped  provl 
the  breathing  space  which  is  recess* 
to  permit  the  parties  concerned 
hammer  out  the  terribly  difficult 
essential  decisions  which  must  be  ta; 
if  we  are  to  have  an  enduring  peace-i 
long  last— in  the  Middle  East. 

Amidst  the  headlines  this  fall,  a 
overlooked  was  that  the  Security  Ccr 
cil  renewed  without  controversy  i 
mandate  of  the  Disengagement  I 
server  Force  in  the  Middle  Eas 
process  that   in  the  past  has  bj 
drawn-out  and  painful.   Nor  did 
world  or  the  media  focus  on  the 
that  General  Assembly  approval 
funding  for  the  Middle  East  peacekj 
ing  efforts  this  year,  in  contrast  tot 
past,  was  routine  and  noncontrovem 
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lor  did  the  public  place  sufficient 
(ortance  on  the  U.N.  role  this  fall  in 
bling  intensive  consultations  to  take 
:e  among  the  leaders  of  the  govern- 
its  principally  concerned  with  a 
Idle  East  settlement.  This  included 
opportunity  for  U.S.  and  Soviet 
:ign  ministers  to  further  their  talks 
his  subject. 

l11  of  these  developments  helped 
>are  the  way  for  the  kind  of  agree - 
its  on  meaningful  measures  which 
required  for  the  ultimate  settlement 
all  desire  in  the  Middle  East. 

thern  Africa 

n  important  part  of  the  new  atmos- 
re  in  this  General  Assembly  was 
;ndered  by  what  my  government 
:iders  to  be  significant  movement 
tie  U.N.  community  toward  a  new 
■ee  of  consensus  on  the  common 
s  in  the  southern  African  issues.  I 
proud  that  my  government  and  the 
>le  of  the  United  States  have  drawn 
er  in  association  and  cooperation 

our  African  friends. 
ie  world  community  is  virtually 
limous  in  its  support  for  the  goals 
beration  of  the  people  in  southern 
ca.  There  are  few  who  would  reject 
work  that  has  been  launched  to 
antee  freedom,  independence,  and 
rule  for  all  of  the  people  of  this  re- 
.  My  government  is  committed  to 
monumental  task. 

Rhodesia  we  have  been  sharply 
•e  of  the  breathing  room  granted 
U.K. -U.S.  effort  by  the  way  the 
:ral  Assembly  treated  this  problem 
1  its  debates,  in  committee  as  well 
enary.  We  also  understand  and  ac- 

the  significance  of  the  postpone- 

of  further  debate  in  the  Security 
icil. 

ie  tragic  actions  of  the  Government 
)uth  Africa  this  fall  sparked  a  justi- 
e  explosion  of  protest  from  around 
vorld  that  found  its  expression  in 
Organization  through  the  unani- 
;  decision  of  the  Security  Council  to 
'Se  mandatory  sanctions  on  South 
:a — the  first  time  sanctions  under 
ter  VII  of  the  charter  have  been 
>sed  on  a  member  state  of  the 
id  Nations.  This  was  a  true  con- 
's. It  was  an  historic  step  forward 
e  United  Nations  in  its  long  effort 
hieve  freedom  and  human  dignity 
rica. 


industrialized  and  the  developing  na- 
tions. Many  thought  we  would  not  be 
able  to  come  to  terms  on  even  the  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  on  this  dialogue — 
for  we  had  failed  numerous  times  in  the 
past — but  we  were  able  to  carry  it  off. 
In  addition,  after  a  2-year  study  on 
restructuring  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial functions  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  reached  agreement  on  some  highly 
significant  changes  that  should  clearly 
improve  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  these  operations  and  insure  that 
the  delivery  of  services  of  the  U.N. 
agencies  to  the  world's  poor  is  greatly 
enhanced. 

We  have  also  made  some  progress  on 
human  rights.  This  was  the  Assembly 
at  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  the  International  Cove- 
nants on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights  and  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  It 
was  the  Assembly  at  which  broad  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  proposal  to  create 
the  position  of  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights  reflected  support  in 
most  geographic  regions,  even  though 
ultimate  passage  was  not  possible  this 
year.  This  was  also  the  Assembly  at 
which  delegations  from  a  number  of 
regions  made  significant  human  rights 
proposals.  I  think  we  have  taken  impor- 
tant steps  toward  achievement  of  more 
awareness  and  agreement  on  action  in 
this  sensitive  but  critical  field  than  we 
have  ever  had.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  much  work  to  do. 


iomic  and  Social  Issues 

i  economic  and  social  issues,  we 
reached  two  important  milestones 
d  in  consensus.  We  have  achieved 
;ment  on  a  mechanism  to  oversee 
:ontinuing  dialogue  between  the 


Arms  Control 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things 
about  this  fall's  General  Assembly  was 
the  extent  of  agreement  we  reached  on 
arms  control  issues. 

On  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  for 
example,  the  key  resolution  com- 
manded very  broad  support — not  only 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  but  also  from  almost  all  of  the 
nonnuclear  nations. 

On  nonproliferation,  there  was  a 
genuine  readiness  to  exchange  views 
seriously  and  to  develop  an  acceptable 
resolution  that  recognizes  the  broad  re- 
sponsibility of  all  nations  not  to  con- 
tribute to  proliferation. 

Resolutions  calling  for  nuclear  free 
zones  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
South  Asia  commanded  strong  accept- 
ance, and  my  government  was  pleased 
to  be  able  to  support  them.  And  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  were 
to  vote  for  a  resolution  endorsing  goals 
in  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

The  action  of  this  Assembly  in 
adopting  by  consensus — I  emphasize 
by  consensus — a  resolution  on  aircraft 
hijacking  was  a  particularly  significant 
achievement  of  this  session,  making 
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the  world 's  airways  safer  for  peoples  of 
all  nations. 

In  addition,  this  fall  negotiations  in 
the  United  Nations  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  toward  establishing  a  joint 
committee  on  missing  persons  in  Cy- 
prus, a  positive  indication  that  there  is 
willingness  on  both  sides  to  resolve 
differences  through  negotiation. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  support  the 
important  recommendations  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Service  Commission 
for  improvements  in  the  staffing  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  expanded  the 
U.N.  membership  as  we  work  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  universality.  We 
reached  a  consensus  resolution  on 
Guam  and  avoided  the  confrontational 
resolutions  of  the  past.  We  have  even 
taken  radical  steps  to  curb  first-class  air 
travel  for  all  U.N.  employees  below 
the  level  of  the  Secretary  General 
himself. 


Positive  Assembly  Record 

The  reasons  for  this  quite  positive 
record  are  many.  I  do  not  need  to  recite 
them  to  delegates  here,  but  I  believe  it 
is  particularly  important  for  people  out- 
side this  body  to  focus  on  them. 

First,  I  think,  is  the  emerging 
agreement  that  the  time  for  oppor- 
tunism on  many  issues  before  the 
United  Nations  is  passing.  The  issues 
are  too  pressing,  the  dangers  too  great. 
This  year's  Assembly  gives  us  more 
hope  that  this  body  has  taken  a  new  and 
positive  course.  While  we  clearly  can- 
not agree  on  all  precise  policy  prescrip- 
tions, there  is  growing  agreement  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  to  advance 
serious  proposals  for  dealing  with  criti- 
cal issues. 

Second,  there  is,  I  believe  growing 
agreement  among  members  that  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  countries 
have  fundamental,  long-term  interests 
that  converge  more  often  than  they  di- 
verge. In  my  own  country,  for  exam- 
ple, changes  of  policy  have  resulted  in 
deeper  interest  in  the  problems  of 
southern  Africa,  progress  on  a  Panama 
Canal  treaty,  renewed  concern  about 
human  rights,  and  closer  relations  with 
many  countries  in  the  developing 
world.  There  are  differences,  to  be 
sure,  and  some  are  hard  to  bridge.  But 
for  all  nations — large  and  small — it  is 
increasingly  absurd  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  impact  we  all  have  on  one 
another. 

On  economic  issues,  for  example, 
my  country,  which  has  historically 
been  oriented  toward  our  industrialized 
trading  partners,  now  finds  that  the  de- 
veloping nations  constitute  its  fastest 
growing  markets  and  continue  to  be  a 
prime  source  of  many  of  its  raw  mate- 
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rials.  So  we  find  that  all  regions  are  of 
growing  importance  to  America's  wel- 
fare and  interests. 

In  turn,  the  developing  countries  are 
finding  that  the  industrialized  societies 
offer  indispensable  markets,  needed 
capital,  and  vital  technical  assistance. 
Increasingly,  we  have  to  understand 
jointly  that  our  task  is  not  to  pressure 
one  another— both  sides,  after  all,  are 
quite  capable  of  resisting  pressure— but 
to  find  a  much  better  process  to  help 
both  sides  to  discern  and  develop  then- 
common  interests  in  cooperation.  This 
is  why  the  agreement  of  this  Assembly 
to  an  overview  mechanism  for  the 
North-South  dialogue  is  so  critical. 

Xhird — and  this  will  be  disputed  by 
some,  although  I  strongly  believe  it  is 
true — we  are  moving  toward  a  more 
widely  shared  set  of  common  values 
and  interests.  Thirty  years  ago,  few  in 
the  developed  world  cared  one  way  or 
the  other  about  economic  or  social 
conditions  in  the  developing  nations.  In 
that  period,  few  in  the  developing 
countries  realized  that  internal  domes- 
tic policies  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries could  have  such  significant  impact 
on  economic  conditions  in  their  own 
faraway  lands.  Today  there  is  an  in- 
tense international  debate  about  the 
best  means  for  achieving  a  new  interna- 
tional economic  order  which  will  be 
more  just  and  healthy.  Two  questions 
is  not  whether  we  should  do  this,  but 

how. 

Fourth— and  the  world  largely  ig- 
nores this — effective  new  forms  of  de- 
cisionmaking have  been  employed  in 
compiling  our  record  at  this  General 
Assembly.  One  is  the  important  de- 
velopment of  small-group  techniques  of 
reaching  agreement  on  potentially  divi- 
sive issues.  So-called  contact  groups, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious interest  groups  or  "friends  of  the 
chairmen"  of  larger  committees,  have 
been  able  to  make  important  progress 
in  informal  sessions. 

The  other  major  procedural  tech- 
nique that  deserves  mention  is  that  of 
consensus  decisionmaking.  The  public 
tends  to  focus  on  disagreements  among 
us,  but  over  the  past  2  years  about  63% 
of  the  decisions  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly have  been  taken  by  consensus.  Al- 
though important  differences  are  some- 
times inappropriately  covered  over  by 
consensus  decisions,  in  most  cases  the 
differences  have  been  so  narrowed  by 
intensive  negotiation  and  debate  that  it 
is  not  even  necessary  to  take  a  vote  on 
these  issues.  Consensus  decisions  dur- 
ing the  current  Assembly  have,  I  be- 
lieve, been  even  more  frequent  than 
last  year. 

If  we  are  striking  a  more  construc- 
tive and  cooperative  tone  in  the  con- 


duct of  our  deliberations  here,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  we  be  complacent. 
We  have  a  difficult  agenda  facing  us  in 
the  12  months  ahead. 


The  Future  Agenda 

On  the  vital  issues  of  maintaining  the 
peace,  first  of  all,  we  must  keep  the 
momentum  going.  Almost  all  of  us 
agree  that  the  time  is  right  for  move- 
ment. We  must  maintain  that  consen- 
sus, and  this  is  only  possible  by  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  clarify  the  issues 
and  achieve  agreements  on  the  prob- 
lems that  threaten  us  all. 

In  the  Middle  East,  let  us  build  on 
the  historic  steps  already  taken,  aban- 
don destructive  positions,  and  seize  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  peace. 
Let  us  set  our  minds,  in  the  interses- 
sional  months  ahead,  to  contribute  our 
ideas,  our  information,  and  our  wisdom 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  United 
Nations  to  support  the  moves  toward 
peace . 

In  Cyprus,  now  that  the  parties  have 
moved  close  to  agreement  on  one  im- 
portant issue— the  committee  on  miss- 
ing persons— let  us  in  the  United  Na- 
tions maintain  the  momentum  to 
broaden  the  areas  of  agreement  and 
reach  a  lasting  settlement. 

In  Rhodesia,  the  supportive  consen- 
sus created  here  by  this  body  has  un- 
doubtedly played  a  major  role  in  bring- 
ing Ian  Smith  to  understand  that  he 
must  step  down  in  favor  of  a  legitimate 
majority  government  elected  by  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe.  We  continue  to 
believe  that  the  initiative  which  the 
United  States  has  been  pursuing  in 
support  of  the  United  Kingdom  remains 
the  best  framework  for  an  internation- 
ally acceptable  transition  to  majority 
rule.  Let  us  continue  to  work  together 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  peaceful 
conclusion  to  this  effort. 

In  Namibia,  the  five  Western  ambas- 
sadors have  just  completed  another 
round  of  talks  with  the  front  line  states, 
the  South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization, Nigeria,  and  South  Africa. 
The  differences  between  the  parties 
have  been  narrowed  considerably  over 
the  last  several  months  since  our  con- 
tact group  began  functioning.  But  the 
remaining  issues  stubbornly  resist  final 
agreement  between  the  parties.  Let  us 
continue  to  work  together  in  pursuance 
of  an  internationally  acceptable  settle- 
ment which  will  lead  to  true  self- 
determination  and  independence  for  the 
people  of  Namibia. 

In  South  Africa  itself,  let  us  build  on 
the  new  consensus— not  merely  on  the 
utter  unacceptability  of  apartheid  but 
also  on  the  need  to  convince  South  Af- 
rica to  move  in  a  progressive  direction. 
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The  consensus  of  the  world  communi 
is  more  solid  and  sweeping  than  ev 
before.  Let  us  make  clear  that  our  gc 
is  not  to  isolate  South  Africa  but  to  e 
courage  the  kind  of  meaningful  soc: 
change  that  can  bring  full  participati. 
by  all  South  African  citizens  in  th< 
own  governance  and  national  life. 

Next  year  we  will  mark  the  30th  a 
niversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Univi 
sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
adoption  was  accomplished  at  a  vt 
early  stage  of  the  life  of  this  Organi; 
tion.  It  was  virtually  our  first  prior/ 
in  those  days.  While  there  has  bei 
some  progress  in  human  rights  sir: 
then,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  | 
There  are  still  far  too  many  abuses.  ; 
we  mark  this  significant  anniversa 
let  us  restore  to  high  priority  this  < 
ganization's  concern  for  human  rig! 
and  let  us  resolve  that  next  year's  G 
eral  Assembly  will  be  a  high  point 
constructive  collective  action  to  jj 
vance  this  vital  cause. 

Next  year  will  also  provide  us  wit! 
significant  opportunity  for  progress'i 
arms  control  issues.  Our  Special  S; 
sion  on  Disarmament  next  May  a 
June  is  unprecedented.  Never  bef< 
has  the  United  Nations  sponsored 
gathering  of  this  magnitude  on  this  si 
ject.  Never  before  have  we  haj 
chance  to  concentrate  the  attention  i 
all  nations  on  these  life-and-death  qv 
tions  in  this  way.  This  is  no  longc 
concern  of  only  the  nations  of  the  l< 
and  West:  The  developing  countr 
the  nonnuclear  countries — indeed 
countries — have  an  important  stake 
these  discussions.  Let  us  all  pledgf 
work  within  our  governments  to  mal 
major  effort  to  bring  this  Special  8 
sion  successfully  to  meaningful  un< 
standings  and  practical  ways  to 
hance  our  disarmament  goals. 

This  session  of  the  Assembly 
another  major  step  in  the  impro: 
economic  dialogue  between  the 
veloping  countries  and  the  ind^ 
trialized  countries.  As  the  resumed 
session  of  this  Assembly  ended, 
prior  to  the  opening  of  this  one,  it 
clear  to  all  that  a  major  task  woulc 
to    find    a    mutually    acceptal 
framework  for  the  continuation  j 
high-level  overview  of  economic  c<j 
eration  within  the  U.N.   system. 
32d  General  Assembly  has  met 
challenge;  let  us  all  work  for  const 
tive  discussions  in  the  Committer 
the  Whole  we  have  agreed  upon. 

For  the  United  States,  expectat 
will  be  high.  If  the  construction 
new  international  economic  order 
be  a  growing  consensus  and  not  a 
bal  contest,  each  group  of  countn 
East  and  West,  oil  producers  and  ' 
sumers,  industrialized,  industrials 
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agricultural — must  explore  ways  in 
ch  change  can  be  achieved  consist- 
with  economic  security  for  all.  We 
w  each  others'  needs  and  concerns, 
have  learned  even  more  about  them 
ng  this  Assembly.  Let  us  get  on 
i  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done, 
i  many  areas  once  characterized  by 
greement,  we  have  achieved  con- 
ius.  In  others,  we  have  thus  far 
:d. 

ne  area  in  which  more  work  re- 
is  to  be  done  relates  to  the  negotia- 
>  for  a  common  fund  under  the  aus- 
s  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade 

Development.  The  suspension  of 
negotiations  in  Geneva  took  place 
;r  late  in  our  session;  with  so  much 
under  way,  it  was  certainly  a  dif- 
t  task  for  all  of  us  here  in  New 
c  to  provide  a  real  impetus  for  their 
tructive  resumption, 
nfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to 
i  agreement  on  a  resolution  which 
Id  have  facilitated  resumption  of 
negotiations.  As  you  know,  we 
:ed  toward  a  resolution  in  the  Sec- 
Committee  last  week  that  would 

permitted  the  negotiations  to  be 
ned  on  a  constructive  basis.  Re- 
ibly,  it  was  not  possible  to  achieve 
iitive  nonprejudicial  statement.  Let 
here  fore,  work  together  to  find  a 
to  minimize  polemics  and  to  con- 

a  balanced  and  dispassionate 
;sment  of  the  important  issues  in- 
id.  We  believe  that  such  an  as- 
ment  is  necessary  before  any 
er  progress  can  be  made, 
t  me  mention  one  final  area  that 
ts  urgent  attention  next  year. 
ie  budget  we  have  just  approved  is 
y  a  30%  increase  over  that  of  the 
)iennium.  We  have  approved  many 

programs  and  projects.  Indeed, 
y  all  of  them  are  good.  But  the 
's  resources  are  not  unlimited.  I 

it  is  fair  to  say  we  are  sponsoring 
nany  conferences,  too  many  spe- 
interest  programs,  too  many  "pri- 
bills"  of  assistance  in  individual 
tries  when  such  steps  should  be  re- 
d  for  only  the  most  critical  cases, 
vill  be  the  first  to  admit  that  my 
rnment  has  not  always  followed  a 
y  of  fiscal  restraint  itself.  But  the 
for  fiscal  stringency  is  paramount. 
plies  to  all  of  us.  We  need  to  get 
ities,  carefully  analyze  all  propos- 
:larify  our  objectives,  and  restrain 
:lves  on  expenditures  until  we 

sorted  out  for  ourselves  exactly 
i  actions  are  the  most  pressing, 
consensus  resolution  of  this  As- 
ly  last  year  expressed  concern 
:  this  problem  and  requested  the 
ance  of  the  Secretary  General  in 
ifying  expenditure  priorities.  The 

system  budget  was  $124  million 


in  1947.  It  was  nearly  $2.5  billion  in 
1976.  These  are  significant  sums  which 
we  all  know  can — with  proper  pro- 
gramming and  management — be  better 
used.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  this 
task  in  the  coming  year. 

In  short,  we  have  a  difficult  agenda 
before  us.  The  problems  do  not  vanish 
with  the  sound  of  the  last  gavel.  But 
with  the  consensus  of  the  concerned 
that  has  clearly  emerged  at  this  year's 
General  Assembly,  we  have  begun  to 
search  for  the  common  elements  of  our 
own  interests,  to  stop  shouting  and  to 
do  more  listening. 

A  senior  official  of  another  govern- 
ment told  me  early  in  this  Assembly 
that  the  United  Nations  seemed  to  be 
catching  its  "second  wind."  I  think 
that  is  clearly  true.  This  emerging  con- 
sensus on  how  to  work  together  on 
world  issues  provides  us  all  with  a 
source  of  new  hope  and  optimism.  That 
is  good  for  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
good  for  the  world.  It  is  good  for  the 
people  we  represent.  □ 


1  Statement  in  plenary  at  the  close  of  the  32d 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  21,  1977  (closing 
paragraphs  omitted);  text  from  USUN  press  release 
150  of  Dec.  21.  Andrew  Young  is  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 


Summaries  of 
l/JS.  Statements 


During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  32d 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  made  numerous 
statements  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. Following  are  summaries  of 
those  statements  taken  from  selected 
USUN  press  releases.1 

Decade  for  Women 

The  United  States  contributed  $3 
million  to  the  programs  for  the  U.N. 
Decade  for  Women.  (Koryne  Kaneski 
Horbal  in  the  Pledging  Conference  on 
the  Voluntary  Fund  for  the  U.N.  Dec- 
ade for  Women  on  Nov.  8,  1977; 
USUN  press  release  104,  Nov.  8.) 

Food 

In  support  of  global  efforts  for  a  vi- 
able world  food  policy,  the  United 
States  has:  (1)  committed  $200  million 
toward  the  $1  billion  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development, 
(2)  established  a  domestic  food  grain 
reserve  program,  (3)  contributed  up  to 
125,000  tons  to  the  international 
emergency  food  reserve,  and  (4)  in- 
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creased  our  pledge  to  the  World  Food 
Program  from  $188  million  in  1977- 
78  to  $220  million  for  1979-80.  (Dr. 
Ruth  Schacter  Morgenthau  in  Commit- 
tee II  on  Nov.  3,  1977;  USUN  press 
release  97,  Nov.  3.) 


Human  Rights 

The  United  States  cosponsored  a 
resolution  concerning  the  situation  of 
human  rights  in  Chile.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  Dec.  16, 
1977,  as  A/RES/32/1 18.  (USUN  press 
release  138,  Dec.  8.) 

Refugees 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  the  Announcement  of  Vol- 
untary Contributions  to  UNRWA  on 
Dec.  6,  1977,  the  United  States 
pledged  $42.5  million  for  1978. 
(Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.;  USUN  press 
release  134,  Dec.  6.) 

Southern  Africa 

Zimbabwe,  Namibia.  The  United 
States  is  deeply  committed  to  the  in- 
dependence, self-determination,  and 
majority  rule  in  southern  Africa.  In 
concert  with  other  Western  powers 
and  with  African  support,  it  is  en- 
gaged in  a  series  of  negotiations  aim- 
ing toward  equitable  and  lasting  solu- 
tions resulting  in  the  independence  for 
Zimbabwe  and  Namibia.  While  suc- 
cess is  not  assured,  negotiations  are 
proceeding. 

In  Zimbabwe  pressures  of  the  armed 
struggle  and  international  action  have 
played  and  continue  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  efforts  to  reach  a  just 
solution.  Now  is  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment to  let  the  negotiating  process 
work;  if  it  stalls  or  fails,  that  is  the 
time  to  increase  the  pressures  on  the 
Smith  regime.  In  that  case,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  take  those  steps 
and  participate  in  measures  necessary 
to  secure  cooperation  by  all  parties  to 
implement  the  settlement  proposal. 

The  U.S.  Government  holds  a  simi- 
lar position  on  Namibia.  Exploratory 
talks  have  been  held  with  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization 
and  the  South  African  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Western  pow- 
ers. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States 
announced  that  it  would  vote  against  a 
draft  resolution  requesting  all  states 
to:  refrain  from  any  investments  in,  or 
loans  to,  minority  regimes  in  southern 
Africa  and  agreements  to  promote 
trade;  take  effective  measures  to  end 
the  supply  of  funds  and  other  forms  of 
assistance,  including  military  supplies 
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and  equipment;  and  cease  all  exports 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  to  southern 
Africa.  (Marjorie  Craig  Benton  in 
Committee  IV  on  Oct.  28;  USUN 
press  release  86,  Oct.  28.) 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by 
Committee  IV  on  Oct.  28,  1977,  and 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  Nov.  28 
as  A/RES/32/35. 

Southern  Rhodesia.  The  United 
States  supports  completely  the  propos- 
als outlined  in  the  British  White  Paper 
on  Rhodesia  and  will  continue  its  ac- 
tive pursuit  of  a  settlement  based  on 
these  proposals.  (The  full  text  of  that 
paper  is  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  417.)  It  believes  that 
these  proposals  represent  the  best 
available  option  for  providing  all  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  choose  their  own  political  lead- 
ership and  to  bring  freedom  and 
majority  rule  to  that  country  in  a  way 
which  will  restore  the  peace  and  foster 
economic  progress.  (Charles  W.  Wha- 
len,  Jr.,  in  Committee  IV  on  Dec.  9, 
1977;  USUN  press  release  142, 
Dec.  9.) 

Apartheid.  Concerning  a  series  of 
15  resolutions  on  apartheid,  the  U.S. 
"no"  and  "abstention"  votes  were 
explained,  and  our  representative 
noted  the  reservations  on  those  resolu- 
tions which  the  United  States  en- 
dorsed. The  General  Assembly 
adopted  Resolutions  32/105-A-N  on 
Dec.  14,  1977,  and  32/105-0  on  Dec. 
16.  (Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  in  ple- 
nary session  on  Dec.  14;  USUN  press 
release  146,  Dec.  14.) 

Torture 

The  United  States  supported  a  draft 
resolution  against  torture  and  other 


cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment  out  of  a  deep 
sense  of  outrage  over  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  died  in  recent  years 
while  detained  in  South  Africa's  pris- 
ons. The  General  Assembly  adopted, 
by  consensus,  that  draft  resolution  on 
Dec.  8,  1977,  as  A/RES/32/65.  (Ed- 
ward M.  Mezvinsky  in  plenary  session 
on  Dec.  8;  USUN  press  release  139, 
Dec.  8.) 

Three  other  draft  resolutions  on  tor- 
ture were  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  Dec.  8  and  were  strongly 
supported  by  the  United  States:  (1)  a 
request  to  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  draw  up  a  draft  convention 
against  torture  (A/RES/32/62),  (2)  a 
request  to  the  Secretary  General  to  in- 
ventory the  efforts  of  various 
governments  to  combat  torture  (A/- 
RES/32/63),  and  (3)  a  request  to 
members  to  unilaterally  adhere  to  the 
declaration  against  torture  (A/RES/- 
32/64).  (Edward  Mezvinsky  in  Com- 
mittee III  on  Nov.  2,  1977;  USUN 
press  release  94,  Nov.  2.) 

UNICEF 

For  the  calendar  year  1978  the 
United  States  pledged  $25  million,  a 
25%  increase  over  1977.  In  addition 
we  are  contributing  $250,000  for  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child.  (Her- 
bert G.  Wing  in  the  U.N.  Pledging 
Conference  on  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund  on  Nov.  3,  1977;  USUN  press 
release  99,  Nov.  3.)  □ 


1  The  full  texts  of  the  press  releases  may  be 
obtained  from  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  799  U.N.  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

Panama  Canal  Treaties 


by  Secretary  Vance1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come 
to  New  Orleans  tonight  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  major  decision  we  now  face  as 
a  nation.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  decide  whether  to  ratify  the 
treaties  that  have  been  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  to 
provide  for  the  future  of  the  Panama 
Canal.2  It  is  a  decision  that  has  aroused 
strong  feelings,  although  I  think  most 
Americans  have  reserved  final  judg- 
ment until  they  have  considered  all  the 
arguments. 


The  debate  over  the  treaties  has  been 
lively,  at  times  even  heated.  It  draws 
us  back  to  a  story  Abraham  Lincoln 
used  to  tell  when  discussions  in  his 
Oval  Office  began  to  boil  over.  Lincoln 
would  interrupt  and  tell  the  story  of  a 
hunter  who  got  lost  in  the  forest  when  a 
fierce  storm  broke.  The  hard  rain  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  see 
where  he  was  going.  Night  soon  fell 
and  he  had  to  fight  the  darkness  as  well 
as  the  rain  to  find  his  way.  The  thunder 
was  deafening.  Only  occasional  flashes 
of  lightning  showed  him  the  trail.  Fi- 
nally, wet,  tired,  and  frustrated,  he  fell 
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to  his  knees  in  prayer:  "If  it's  all  1: 
same  to  You,  Lord,"  he  cried,   ' 
appreciate  a  little  less  noise  and  a  t 
more  light." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  cons- 
ered  a  similar  prayer  as  you  have  I 
tened  to  the  canal  debate. 

This  evening,  I  want  to  describe  ' 
treaties  for  you  and  then  respond 
rectly  to  many  of  the  concerns  t 
have  been  expressed.  I  hope  I  will  si 
more  light  than  noise. 

From  the  day  we  started  construct  t 
over  70  years  ago,  the  Panama  Cat 
has  always  had  an  extra  dimension 
us,  beyond  its  basic  military  and  cc 
mercial  importance.  Building  the  cai 
was  a  remarkable  feat  for  a  young  ;< 
emerging  nation.  Others  had  fail 
Yet  we  were  able  to  cut  through 
mountains,  cross  the  swamps,  and  ci 
trol  the  diseases  to  complete  a  wa' 
way  that  finally  linked  the  Atlantic  jl 
the  Pacific.  The  canal  came  to  rej^ 
sent  American  perseverance  and  J 
genuity,  qualities  that,  to  this  day,  ci 
tinue  to  be  among  our  most  valud 
assets  as  a  nation. 

But  we  all  recognize  as  well  tha 
the  final  analysis,  the  Panama  Canti 
not  a  monument.  It  is  a  navigatici 
link  that  is  important  to  this  count/ 
national  interests.  Our  first  con<;: 
must  be  to  assure  our  continued  ab;t 
to  use  the  canal  in  the  future.  f 

.  It  was  that  concern  which  led  Pi 
dent  Johnson  in  1964,  after  consul  i 
with  former  Presidents  Truman 
Eisenhower,  to  begin  negotiations  f 
new  treaty.  Every  American  Presin 
since  has  concluded  that  a  new  trl 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  f u  i 
availability  of  the  canal  for  the  ship' 
all  nations.  For  that  same  reason,  F 
ident  Carter,  on  September  7th,  sifl 
the  treaties  that  resulted  from  thosd 
years  of  negotiations. 

Actually,  two  treaties  have  b: 
negotiated.  The  first  provides  fori 
operation  and  defense  of  the  canal  r 
the  end  of  this  century  [Panama  Ci 
Treaty].  The  second  treaty  provide: 
the  permanent  neutrality  of  the  ci 
and  has  no  termination  date  [Tn 
Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutri 
and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Cana 
Under  the  terms  of  the  first  tn 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  C 
ate  the  canal  until  the  year  200( 
U.S.  government  agency,  to  be  c: 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  ' 
run  the  canal  and  will  decide,  irJ 
cordance  with  U.S.  law,  such  ma; 
as  tolls  and  employment  practice 
majority  of  its  governing  board  mu 
American  citizens.  Panama  will  as;' 
jurisdiction  over  the  area  of  the  pr<- 
Canal  Zone— the  5-mile  strip  on  d 
side  of  the  canal— and  the  Canal  1 
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;uch  will  cease  to  exist.  However, 
1  the  end  of  this  century,  American 
es  and  troops  will  remain  in 
ama,  and  the  United  States  will 
S  primary  responsibility  for  defend- 
the  canal. 

fter  the  year  2000,  Panama  will  be 
ionsible  for  operating  the  canal. 
1  over  70%  of  the  canal  workforce 
idy  is  Panamanian.  Over  the  next 

decades,   we   will   be  training 
imanians  in  all  aspects  of  operating 
managing  the  canal, 
le  treaty  provides  extensive  protec- 
l  and  privileges  for  the  Americans 

will  be  working  in  Panama  in  con- 
ion  with  the  canal  until  the  year 
)  and  provides  priority  job  place- 
t  and  liberalized  early  retirement 
Americans  now  working  on  the 
il  whose  jobs  ultimately  will  be 
1  by  Panamanians, 
le  second  treaty — the  neutrality 
y — is  of  unlimited  duration.  It  will 
lin  in  effect  even  after  the  year 
I.  It  commits  each  of  the  parties — 
Jnited  States  and  Panama — to  de- 

the  canal  and  to  keep  it  open  to 
hips  of  all  nations, 
ider  the  neutrality  treaty — and  I 

to  make  this  point  very  clear — the 
:d  States  has  the  right  to  take  any 
on  we  decide  is  necessary — 
iding  the  use  of  troops — to  meet 
:hreat  or  aggression  directed  either 
ist  the  canal  or  against  the  passage 
iy  ship — ours  or  anyone  else's — 
igh  the  canal.  That  does  not  mean 
we  have  the  right  to  meddle  in  the 
nal  affairs  of  Panama.  It  does 
i,  however,  that  we  can  defend  and 
ct  the  canal  before  and  after  the 
2000. 

e  neutrality  treaty  also  provides 
expeditious  passage  through  the 
I  for  American  and  Panamanian 
ary  vessels.  In  case  of  need  or 
gency,  our  military  ships  can  pass 
igh  the  canal  more  quickly  than 
1,  and  if  necessary  they  can  go  to 
ead  of  the  line. 

ir  interpretation  of  these  rights  is 
tical  to  Panama's.  In  October, 
dent  Carter  and  General  Torrijos 
inama  issued  a  statement  of  under- 
ing  which  confirmed,  in  authorita- 
erms,  these  clear  rights.3 
ere  are  other  provisions  in  the 
es.  One  of  them  deals  with  the 
bility  of  building  a  new  sea-level 
•  The  existing  canal  is  too  small 
nany  of  the  modern  supertankers 
the  giant  new  aircraft  carriers, 
ral  years  ago,  the  United  States 
ncted  a  study  to  determine  whether 
'Uld  be  feasible  and  economical  to 
1  a  new  and  larger  canal.   This 

indicated  that,  if  we  were  to  go 
*rd  with  plans  for  a  new  canal,  the 


least  expensive  option  by  far — and  the 
only  feasible  option  that  would  not  re- 
quire nuclear  explosives — would  be  to 
build  such  a  canal  in  Panama.  Under 
the  new  treaties,  we  have  agreed  to 
reexamine — together  with  Panama — the 
feasibility  of  a  new  sea-level  canal. 
The  Panamanian  Government  has 
agreed  that  it  will  permit  no  one  other 
than  the  United  States  to  construct  an 
interoceanic  canal  in  Panama  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century  without  our 
consent.  We,  in  turn,  have  agreed  that 
we  will  not  build  a  new  interoceanic 
canal  anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere except  Panama  during  this  same 
period. 

The  treaties  also  commit  the  United 
States  and  Panama  to  carry  out  their 
treaty  responsibilities  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  protecting  the  natural  envi- 
ronment of  Panama,  and  they  establish 
a  Joint  Commission  [on  the  Environ- 
ment] to  advise  both  governments  on 
these  essential  environmental  ques- 
tions. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the 
treaties,  but  those  are  their  basic  terms. 

A  number  of  questions  and  concerns 
have  been  raised  about  the  treaties.  I 
want  to  address  them  directly. 

Military  Concerns 

It  has  been  asked  whether  these 
treaties  adequately  provide  for  our  mili- 
tary needs.  Do  they  safeguard  our  right 
to  protect  and  defend  the  canal?  The 
first  place  to  look  for  an  answer  to 
these  questions  is  to  our  top  military 
advisers— the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  have  the  initial  responsibility  for 
our  military  defense.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
worked  closely  with  our  negotiators 
every  step  of  the  way.  In  their  judg- 
ment, these  treaties  fully  satisfy  our 
military  interests.  They  afford  us  the 
rights  we  need  to  defend  the  canal  and 
to  assure  that  it  remains  open. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  these  treaties  not  only  pro- 
tect our  military  position,  they  improve 
it.  There  are  several  reasons  why. 

•  First,  in  the  process  of  negotiating 
the  new  treaties,  we  have  separated  out 
what  is  important  to  us — that  is,  con- 
tinued use  of  the  canal — from  what  is 
not  important  to  our  national  inter- 
est—such as  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
traffic  violations  on  the  roads  near  the 
canal.  We  thus  avoid  the  possibility  of 
being  drawn  into  disputes  over  matters 
that  do  not  directly  affect  American 
interests. 

•  Second,  the  treaties  enhance  our 
ability  to  defend  the  canal  because,  if 
that  were  ever  necessary,  we  would  be 
doing  so  based  on  agreements  freely 
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entered  into  by  both  parties  and  sup- 
ported by  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
and  by  world  opinion. 

•  Finally,  our  military  position  is 
enhanced  because  we  would  be  defend- 
ing the  canal  along  with  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Panama.  Panama's 
interest  in  defending  the  canal,  and 
keeping  it  open,  would  be  as  great  as 
our  own.  The  old  treaty  does  not  have 
the  support  of  the  Panamanian  people. 
For  them,  it  means  their  nation  is  di- 
vided in  two.  It  means  that  a  Panama- 
nian traveling  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  the  other  must  pass  through 
foreign  jurisdiction.  It  means  that  they 
cannot  call  all  of  their  country  their 
own.  We  do  not  think  of  our  presence 
in  Panama  as  colonial,  but  the  Pana- 
manians do. 

All  of  these  elements  of  an  outmoded 
relationship  would  be  eliminated  with 
the  new  treaties.  The  longstanding 
dream  of  the  Panamanian  people  for  a 
nation  undivided  would  be  fulfilled. 
The  people  of  Panama  would  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  revenue  from  the  canal 
which  is,  after  all,  their  most  valuable 
national  resource. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Panamanian  voters 
in  their  recent  plebiscite  [October  23] 
expressed  their  support  for  these 
treaties.  Many  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  treaties  did  so  because  they 
were  concerned  that  Panama  had  con- 
ceded too  much  to  the  United  States. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  these 
treaties  have  the  broad  approval  of  the 
Panamanian  people. 

If  we  ever  have  to  defend  the  canal, 
we  will  do  so.  But  by  standing  together 
with  Panama  in  defense  of  the  canal, 
we  reduce  the  risk  that  our  soldiers  will 
ever  be  called  upon  to  fight  and  to  die 
defending  the  canal. 


Commercial  Interests 

What  about  our  commercial  interests 
in  the  canal?  What  effect  will  the  new 
treaties  have  on  the  American  econ- 
omy? And  what  effect  will  it  have  on 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans?  The  primary 
consideration  for  businessmen  who  use 
the  canal  is  to  assure  that  it  remains 
open  and  efficiently  operated,  that  tolls 
remain  reasonable,  and  that  ships  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  are  safe.  Com- 
panies that  use  the  canal  also  want 
certainty  about  the  future;  they  want  a 
stable  situation  for  the  canal  so  that 
they  can  plan  effectively.  The  treaties 
promote  those  interests. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  United  States 
will  operate  the  canal  until  the  end  of 
this  century.  During  this  period, 
Panamanians  will  gradually  move  into 
all  aspects  of  canal  operation.  Running 
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It  is  no  secret  that  in  1976  I  supported  the 
Ford  Administration  in  its  negotiations  with 
the  Panamanian  Government  toward  a  new 
Panama  Canal  treaty.  Today,  I  support  the 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion. My  support  for  the  treaties  is  not  based 
on  some  considerations  which  1  regard  as 
more  important  than  national  security.  On  the 
contrary,  I  support  the  treaties  precisely  and 
primarily  because  I  believe  that  their  ratifica- 
tion will  enhance  our  national  security— in 
the  canal  itself  and  in  the  vital  Caribbean 
region. 


Let  us  examine  the  possible  threats  to  our 
continued  use  of  the  canal. 

•  First,  there  is  a  strategic  nuclear  threat. 
Presumably,  nuclear  arms  would  be  used 
against  the  canal  only  in  the  context  of  a 
general  nuclear  exchange  which  would  give 
us  problems  much  more  serious  than  just  the 
defense  of  the  canal.  But  the  point  is  that  no 
force  stationed  in  what  is  now  the  Canal 
Zone  could  by  itself  prevent  such  an  attack. 
General  Torrijos  has  pointed  out  that  the 
canal  is  "as  defenseless  as  a  newborn  babe." 
It  could  be  argued  that,  if  anything,  the  canal 
is  less  likely  to  be  a  nuclear  target  if  it  is  not 
under  American  control. 

•  Second,  hypothetically  there  is  a  con- 
ventional naval  threat  to  the  canal.  But  the 
United  States  retains  overwhelming  naval 
preponderance  in  the  area  and  can  protect  the 
approaches  to  the  canal. 

•  Third,  there  is  the  threat  of  guerrilla 
warfare,  terrorism,  or  sabotage.  Defense 
against  such  a  threat,  in  the  jungle  terrain  of 


the  canal  area,  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult. .  .  . 

With  or  without  the  new  treaties,  no  one 
can  promise  you  a  foolproof  defense  against 
sabotage.  But  the  new  treaties  would  give  the 
Panamanian  people  a  greater  stake  in  keeping 
the  canal  open  and  would  give  the  Panama- 
nian Government  an  increasing  role  in  its  op- 
eration and  defense.  The  incentive  for  sabo- 
tage by  individual  Panamanians  would  be 
diminished;  the  capability  and  the  motivation 
of  the  Panamanian  Government  to  deter  sabo- 
tage would  be  increased. 

I  have  tried  to  show  why  I  think  that  the 
new  treaties  would  enhance  our  national  se- 
curity interests  in  the  canal  itself.  But  our 
decision  on  ratification  of  the  treaties  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  nations  of  the  Carib- 
bean (in  which  I  include  Mexico  and  Central 
America)  which  is  perhaps  equally  important 
to  our  national  security. 

We  continue  to  regard  the  Caribbean  as 
important  to  us  strategically.  We  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  Soviet  and  Cuban  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  the  other  nations  of  the  re- 
gion. But  we  also  rely  on  the  Caribbean  for 
our  imports  of  commodities  from  bauxite  to 
bananas.  And  like  other  independent  nations, 
they  have  the  ability  to  influence  the  resolu- 
tion of  many  of  the  new  issues  of  interna- 
tional interdependence,  such  as  the  law  of  the 
sea— in  which  I  am  deeply  involved- 
energy,  food,  population,  the  environment, 
and  so  forth. 

Since  the  Caribbean  countries  are  impor- 
tant to  us,  and  since  we  can  no  longer  simply 
impose  our  will  on  them,  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  pay  attention  to  what  they  think.  And  from 
their  point  of  view,  American  influence  in 


the  canal  is  a  complex  job,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  perform  the  many  tasks  involved 
is  not  a  question  of  nationality;  it  is  a 
question  of  training.  The  treaty  ar- 
rangements insure  that  Panama  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  operate  the  canal  ef- 
fectively by  the  end  of  this  period. 

Keeping  the  canal  open  and  running 
smoothly  will  be  an  economic  impera- 
tive for  Panama.  It  already  derives 
more  than  10%  of  its  gross  domestic 
product  from  canal-related  activities. 
Moreover  under  the  new  treaties,  un- 
like the  present  situation,  Panama's 
earnings  from  the  canal  will  be  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  traffic  which 
passes  through  the  canal.  More  ships 
will  mean  more  money  for  Panama. 
For  Panama  to  cut  off  access  to  any 
country,  let  alone  to  close  the  canal, 
would  be  for  it  to  inflict  a  terrible 
wound  on  itself.  As  much  as  anything, 
that  practical  fact  of  life  safeguards  fu- 


their  countries  has  not  always  been  benign. 
They  prize  their  national  sovereignty  and 
self-determination — concepts  which  we  were 
the  first  to  realize  in  the  New  World — but 
they  find  that  their  economic  underdevelop- 
ment and  dependence  on  the  outside  world, 
particularly  on  us,  threatens  their  ability 
really  to  determine  their  future.  There  exists 
within  the  Caribbean  the  potential  that 
nationalist  forces  would  take  an  anti- 
American  form,  as  they  did  in  Cuba. 


While  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  res- 
olution of  the  Panama  Canal  issue  would  also 
resolve  the  problems  of  the  Caribbean,  it  is 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  our  ratification  of 
these  treaties  would  have  a  powerful  effect 
on  opinion  in  the  area  toward  the  United 
States.  It  would  show  the  peoples  of  the  re- 
gion that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  be 
fair  in  its  dealings  with  smaller  and  poorer 
nations.  Our  enemies  would  find  it  much: 
more  difficult  to  blame  all  the  region's  prob-1 
lems  on  "Yankee  imperialism."  And  ourj 
friends  in  the  region  would  find  it  easier  to„ 
cooperate  with  us  in  solving  those  problems. 


*  Excerpts  from  an  address  to  the  Kansas 
City  Lawyers  Association  in  Kansas  City  on 
Jan.  12,  1978  (complete  text  of  the  "Panama 
Canal  Treaties— A  National  Security  Impera-: 
tive"  may  be  obtained  from  the  Corre-; 
spondence  Management  Division,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Wash-, 
ington,  D.C.  20520);  Ambassador  at  Large 
Richardson  is  Special  Representative  of  the 
President  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
and  was  formerly  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Secretary  of  Defense; 
Attorney  General;  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 


ture  access  to  the  canal  for  the  ships  of 
all  nations. 

The  United  States  insisted  during  the 
negotiations  that  all  payments  to 
Panama  for  its  contribution  to  the  canal 
enterprise  be  drawn  from  the  canal's 
revenues.  To  accomplish  this  and  main- 
tain the  canal  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  some  increase  in  the  toll  rate  will 
be  necessary.  Our  current  study  of  the 
likely  size  of  that  increase  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  it  appears  that  it  will  be 
on  the  order  of  30%.  Is  such  an  in- 
crease justified?  And  what  will  it  mean 
for  U.S.  consumers  and  exporters? 

Over  the  last  40  years,  canal  tolls 
have  increased  less  than  400  per  canal 
ton_from  900  to  $1.29.  These  charges 
are  far  lower  than  tolls  for  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  economic  impact  of  the 
likely  toll  increase  will  not  be  substan- 
tial. For  a  bushel  of  Iowa  corn  being 
shipped  to  Japan  from  New  Orleans,  a 


40%  increase  in  canal  tolls  would 
crease  current  transportation  cos 
which  are  approximately  660,  by  ! 
than  1/2  cent  per  bushel.  In  terms' 
the  overall  purchase  price,  such  a  I 
increase  would  represent  a  small  fr 
tion  of  1%. 

Based  upon  analysis  that  we  hjj 
undertaken,  a  toll  increase  on  this  or: 
would  produce  no  significant  imp: 
upon  the  volume  of  trade  to  and  fa 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  Tolls  o 
make  up  a  small  part  of  the  total  cos: 
shipping  a  product  or  commodity. 

But  this  port  and  this  city  and  I 
entire  region  could  be  adversely  ' 
fected  if  we  don't  act  now  to  assui 
secure  future  for  the  canal.  Most  of  i 
country's  grain  exports  are  ship 
from  gulf  coast  ports.  Virtually  all: 
the  grain  exported  to  the  Far  H 
passes  through  the  canal.  Thousand:: 
jobs  rely  on  that  trade. 
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hat  trade — and  those  jobs — will  be 
more  secure  under  the  new  treaties 
i  the  old. 

he  treaties  mean  far  greater  assur- 
;  that  the  canal  will  always  remain 
i,  that  our  use  of  it  will  never  be 
erupted,  that  ships  passing  through 
canal  will  be  safe,  and  that  it  will 
tinue  to  operate  as  an  important 
Id  trade  route.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
to  each  of  us. 

'hat  about  the  cost  of  these  treaties? 
as  been  said  that  we  are  "paying 
una  to  take  it."  That  simply  is  not 

nder  the  new  treaties,  Panama  will 
eceiving  greater  earnings  from  the 
i.  But  the  payments  to  Panama  for 
ontribution  to  the  canal  enterprise 

be  drawn  from  the  canal's  rev- 
:s.  The  treaties  require  no  payments 
ix  dollars  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
anama,  either  now  or  in  the  future. 
:parate  from  the  treaties,  we  have 
ed  to  seek  certain  loans,  guaran- 

and  credits  to  assist  Panama's  de- 
pment.  All  of  these  loans  must  be 
id.  They  are  not  grants.  They  will 
sed  largely  to  finance  U.S.  trade 
U.S.  investment  in  Panama. 


:ical  Concerns 

me  people  have  asked  what  hap- 
if  a  Communist  government  takes 
in  Panama?  What  would  happen  to 
:anal?  The  fact  is  there  is  little 
munist  influence  in  Panama.  Con- 
d  disagreement  with  Panama  over 
:anal  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
asing  that  influence.  Panama  has  a 
enterprise  economy.  Its  closest 
ds  are  the  democratic  governments 
enezuela,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico.  Its  ties  to  the  United 
s  are  strong.  And  most  important, 
ie  canal  becomes  something  that 
'anamanian  people  value  as  much 
'e  do  now,  the  advantages  of 
)iting  it  for  political  purposes  will 
ibstantially  diminished, 
pally,  it  is  asked  whether  these 
ies  represent  an  American  with- 
al from  the  world?  Are  they  a  sign 

S.  retreat?  Just  the  opposite  is 
These  treaties  are  entered  into  by 
merica  that  is  looking  to  the  fu- 

They  are  entered  into  by  an 
rica  that  is  confident  of  its  strength 
prepared  to  act  as  a  responsible 
i  power. 

e  treaties  look  to  the  future  of 
rican  trade.  They  promote  the 
term  interests  of  the  United  States 
sll  as  other  maritime  nations  that 
it  from  an  open  and  secure  canal. 
e  treaties  reflect  America's  future 
iry  requirements.  They  modernize 
protect  our  right  to  defend  the 


canal  and  they  enhance  our  ability  to 
defend  it  if  that  is  ever  necessary. 

The  treaties  look  to  the  future  of  our 
relations  with  our  neighbors  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  other  nations  of  Latin 
America  share  Panama's  opposition  to 
the  old  treaty.  They  share  Panama's 
support  for  the  new  treaties. 

I  believe  most  Americans  want  to  es- 
tablish a  more  mature  partnership  with 
Latin  America — one  that  is  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  admiration.  Strong 
common  interests  bind  the  people  and 
nations  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States.  Our  economies  need  that 
relationship.  Latin  America  is  a  major 
market  for  U.S.  exports  and  an  impor- 
tant supplier  of  valuable  natural 
resources. 

By  eliminating  a  major  source  of  irri- 
tation that  has  existed  between  us,  the 
new  treaties  enable  us  to  strengthen  our 
relationships  throughout  Latin  America 
and  reassert  the  most  powerful  source, 
our  influence — our  reputation  for  fair- 
ness and  justice. 

Finally,  the  treaties  look  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

•  They  say  to  all  the  world  that  we 
will  define  our  national  interests  care- 
fully and  we  will  protect  those  inter- 
ests. 

•  They  say  to  the  world  that 
disputes — even  between  large  countries 
and  small  ones — can  be  resolved  peace- 
fully. 

•  And  they  say  that  we  will  act  in 
the  world  in  a  way  that  is  true  to  our 
values  as  a  nation. 

The  same  resourcefulness  and  in- 
genuity that  enabled  us  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal  now  leads  us  to  build  a 
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new  arrangement  for  the  canal  that  re- 
flects present-day  realities  and  provides 
for  the  future. 

We  are  a  nation  that  has  been  able  to 
change  with  changing  times.  We  have 
never  rested  on  our  laurels.  We  have 
always  seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
things  better. 

The  treaties  serve  America's  inter- 
ests. It  is  vitally  important  that  they  be 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Every  American  has  a  stake  in  the  fu- 
ture they  secure.  □ 


'Address  in  New  Orleans  on  Jan.  12,  1978 
(press  release  14  of  Jan.  12). 

2For  text  of  treaties  and  related  materials,  see 
Bulletins  of  Oct.  17,  1977,  p.  481  and  Nov.  7, 
p.  615. 

3For  text  of  statement  of  understanding  of 
Oct.  14,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  p.  631. 


Letters 
of  Credence 


The  following  newly  appointed 
Ambassadors  recently  presented  their 
credentials  to  President  Carter: 

November  221 

Grenada — Franklyn  O'Brien  Dolland 

January  182 

El  Salvador — Roberto  Quinonez  Meza 

Guatemala — Jorge  Lamport  Rodil      □ 

1  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  of  Nov.  22,  1977. 

2  For  texts  of  the  Ambassadors'  remarks  and 
the  President's  replies,  see  Department  of  State 
press  releases  of  Jan.  18,  1978. 


TREATIES:  UJS.9  Mexico 
Initial  Aviation  Agreement ' 


Delegations  representing  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  initialed  a  new  air- 
line route  agreement  and  understanding 
relating  to  reduced  fares  and  charter 
services  on  December  19,  1977,  in 
Washington.  The  U.S.  delegation  was 
chaired  by  Joel  W.  Biller,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Transpor- 
tation, Telecommunications,  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  The  Mexican 
delegation  was  chaired  by  Jorge  Cen- 
dejas  Quesada,  Director  General  of 
Civil  Aeronautics  of  Mexico. 

The  proposed  agreements  will  be 
implemented  by  an  exchange  of  diplo- 


matic notes  after  appropriate  internal 
clearance  procedures  are  completed  by 
the  respective  governments. 

The  new  route  agreement  expands 
airline  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  New  or  improved 
service  by  U.S.  and  Mexican  airlines 
will  be  available  for  33  U.S.  cities  and 
21  cities  and  resort  points  in  Mexico. 
These  U.S.  cities  are  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Seat- 
tle, Albuquerque,  El  Paso,  Houston, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Har- 
lingen,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Boston, 
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New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  At- 
lanta, New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Tampa, 
San  Juan,  San  Diego,  Tucson, 
Phoenix,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Mexican  points  to  which  new  or 
improved  services  will  be  provided  are 
existing  and  new  resort  points  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Mexico  (Man- 
zanillo,  Zihauatenejo,  Mazatlan, 
Puerto  Vallarta,  Acapulco,  Loreto,  La 
Paz,  San  Jose  de  Cabo,  Cancun, 
Cozumel,  and  Guayamas);  the  major 
air  traffic  centers  of  Mexico  City, 
Guadalajara,  Monterrey,  Tampico,  and 
Merida;  and  other  cities  such  as  Oaxa- 
ca,  Bahia  Kino,  Hermosillo,  Mexicali, 
and  Tijuana. 

The  United  States  will  also  obtain 
expanded  rights  for  its  airlines  to  oper- 
ate beyond  Mexico  to  Central  and 
South  America  on  flights  from  New 
York,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  also 


remove  most  of  the  existing  restrictions 
on  the  operation  of  U.S.  routes. 

Both  governments  agreed  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  airlines  to  propose 
and  implement  innovative,  reduced 
fares  for  scheduled  services. 

A  charter  services  understanding 
contains  acceptance  of  the  country-of- 
origin  rules  for  charterworthiness  of 
flights,  designation  of  U.S.  scheduled 
and  supplemental  airlines  to  operate 
charters,  and  a  declaration  of  intent  to 
accept  charter  flights  liberally.  A  con- 
sultative mechanism  is  established  to 
handle  any  outstanding  issues.  The 
agreement  and  the  understandings  will 
be  in  force  until  December  31,  1982. 

These  agreements,  resulted  from 
negotiations  which  covered  the  past  7 
years.  The  most  recent  rounds  of  talks 
were  held  September  12-21  in  Wash- 
ington, November  29-December  2  in 
Mexico  City,  and  December  13-19  in 
Washington.  d 


Press  release  581  of  Dec.  20,  1977. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
treaty  of  December  1,  1959.  TIAS  4780. 
Adopted  at  Oslo  June  20,  1975  at  the  Eighth 
Consultative  Meeting.1 

Notification  of  approval:   Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  November  14,  1977. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
zure of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  December 
16,    1970.   Entered   into  force  October   14, 
1971.  TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  October  20, 

1977. 
Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.   Done  at 
Montreal  September  23,    1971.   Entered  into 
force  January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accessions  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  October 

20,  1977;  Lebanon,  December  23,  1977. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 
(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 2,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 6,  1977. 


Department  of  State  Build 

for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  R> 
June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Nover: 
30,  1977. 

Signature:  Costa  Rica,  December  20,  197 
Ratifications  deposited:  Senegal,  Ded 
ber  13,  1977;  Turkey,  December  14,  1" 
Accessions  deposited:  Djibouti,  Upper  Vl 
December  14,  1977;  Uruguay,  Zambia. t 
cember  16,  1977;  Haiti,  December 
1977;  Cyprus,  December  20,  1977. 


Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  Janu- 
ary 3,  1978. 

Enters  into  force  for  the  United  States: 
January  3,  1979. 

Cultural  Relations 

Agreement  on  the  importation  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials,  and  pro- 
tocol. Done  at  Lake  Success  November  22, 
1950.  Entered  into  force  May  21,  1952;  for 
the  United  States  November  2,  1966.  TIAS 
6129. 

Accession  deposited:  Oman,  December  19, 
1977. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  April  18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  April  24,  1964;  for  the  United  States 
December  13,  1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  December  28, 
1977. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or  any 
other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modifica- 
tion techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at  Geneva 
May  18,  1977. ' 
Signature:  India,  December  10,  1977. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 


Health 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
stitution  of  the  World  Health  Organizatic 
July  22,  1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  4 
8086,   8534).   Adopted  at  Geneva  May 
1976. ' 

Acceptance  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Dei 
ber  16,  1977. 

Human  Rights 

American  convention  on  human  rights.  Do; 
San  Jose  November  22,  1969. ' 
Ratification   deposited:   Ecuador,  Dei 
ber  28,  1977. 

Postal 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constituti 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10,  i| 
(TIAS  5881,  7150),  general  regulations 
final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the  unii 
postal  convention  with  final  protocol  an: 
tailed  regulations.  Done  at  Lausanne  h 
1974.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  fl 
TIAS  8231. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Bulgaria,  Octobti 
1977;   China,   People's   Republi' 
November  30,  1977;  Greece,  Septemb;, 
1977;  Indonesia,   August   31,   1977; 
Zealand,   September  26,    1977;2  Po 
February  4,  1977. 
Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  clj 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations.  De 
Lausanne  July  5,   1974.  Entered  into 
January  1,  1976.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Bulgaria,  Octobi, 
1977;  Greece,   September  26,   197: 
donesia,  August  31,   1977;  Poland,  /> 
31,  1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Iraq,  August  30,  1 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  law 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  Ja 
14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Septembe 
1976.  TIAS  8480. 

Accession  deposited:  Seychelles,  Dc 
ber  28,  1977. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1977,  wi: 
nexes.  Done  at  Geneva  October  7,  197 
tered  into  force  provisionally,  Janu; 
1978. 

Signatures:  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Decemb. 
1977;  Kenya,  Nicaragua,  Decembc 
1977;  Barbados,  Peru,  December  16, ■ 
Haiti,  South  Africa,  December  19,1 
Australia,  Costa  Rica,  Hungary,  Dec' 


ruary  1978 

20,  1977;  United  Kingdom,  December  20, 
1977;'  Swaziland.  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
December  21,  1977;  New  Zealand,  De- 
:ember  22,  1977. 

\if nation  deposited:   Barbados,   December 
16,  1977;  Swaziland,  December  21,  1977. 
zeptance  deposited:    Mauritius,   Decem- 
»er  20,  1977. 

fifications  of  provisional  application  depos- 
ed: Nicaragua,  December  15,  1977;  Aus- 
ralia,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  December  20, 
977;  Costa  Rica,  December  22,  1977; 
Jnited  States,  December  28,  1977. 

ommunications 

lational  telecommunication  convention, 

h  annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga- 

remolinos  October  25,  1973.  Entered  into 

:e  January  1,   1975;  for  the  United  States 

il  7,  1976.  TIAS  8572. 

ession  deposited:  Djibouti,  November  22, 

977. 


ith  proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration 
he  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia  to  the 
IT.  Done  at  Geneva  November  11,  1977. 
:rs  into  force  between  Tunisia  and  any  par- 
king government  as  soon  as  it  shall  have 
a  accepted  by  Tunisia  and  such  govern- 
it. 

i  proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration 
le  provisional  accession  of  the  Philippines 
ie  GATT.  Done  at  Geneva  November  11, 
7.  Enters  into  force  between  the  Philip- 
!S  and  any  participating  government  as 
)  as  it  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the 
ippines  and  such  government. 
;ement  regarding  international  trade  in  tex- 
i,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
ber  20,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January 
974,  except  for  Article  2,  paragraphs  2,  3, 

4  which  entered  into  force  April  1,  1974. 

5  7840. 

?ptance  deposited:   Peru,   November  7 
177. 
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nent  relating  to  equal  access  to  ocean  car- 
i  of  government-controlled  cargoes.  Ef- 
:d  by.  exchange  of  letters  at  Washington 
ember  17,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
ember  17,  1977. 


■andum  of  understanding  concerning  re- 
)cal  recognition  of  Great  Lakes  load  lines, 
ed  at  Ottawa  November  21 ,  1977.  Entered 
force  November  21,  1977. 

grant  agreement  relating  to  human  re- 
:es  development,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
lamena  August  25,   1977.   Entered  into 

August  25,  1977. 


Republic  of  China 

Interim  agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
products,  with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  December  16,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  December  16,  1977. 

Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat  im- 
ports from  the  Dominican  Republic  during 
calendar  year  1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  December  21  and  28, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  December  28,  1977. 

Egypt 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  June  7,  1974 
(TIAS  7855),  with  agreed  minutes  and  related 
letter.  Signed  at  Cairo  December  7,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  December  7,  1977. 

Arrangement  amending  the  arrangement  of  April 
13  and  25,  1974,  as  amended  (TIAS  7859, 
8169),  to  make  it  applicable  to  hydrographic 
survey  operations  in  environs  of  Port  Said  and 
Gulf  of  Suez  and  contiguous  waters.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Cairo  December  2 
and  17,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Decem- 
ber 17,  1977. 

Finland 

Agreement  modifying  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  March  29,  1949,  to  permit  experimen- 
tal implementation  of  low-cost  fares.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Helsinki  December  5 
and  9,  1977.  Entered  into  force  December  9, 
1977. 

Guatemala 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat  im- 
ports from  Guatemala  during  calendar  year 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington December  21  and  28,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  December  28,  1977. 

Guinea 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  April  21,  1976, 
with  memorandum  of  understanding.  Signed 
at  Conakry  December  10,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  December  10,  1977. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  limitation  of  meat  imports 
from  Haiti  during  calendar  year  1978.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
December  21  and  30,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
December  30,  1977. 

Honduras 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat  im- 
ports from  Honduras  during  calendar  year 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington December  21  and  30,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  December  30,  1977. 

India 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  December  30,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  December  30,  1977;  effective 
January  1,  1978. 
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Israel 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  December  16, 
1974.  Signed  at  Washington  December  21, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  December  21,  1977. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  textiles,  with  an- 
nex. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington November  22  and  December  20,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  December  20,  1977. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  August  8,  1977. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kingston  De- 
cember 2  and  21,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
December  21,  1977. 

Republic  of  Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
with  annexes  and  related  letter.  Effected  by 
exchanges  of  notes  at  Washington  Decem- 
ber 23,  1977.  Entered  into  force  December 
23,  1977;  effective  January  1,  1978. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  Signed  at  Washington  Au- 
gust 26,  1977. 
Entered  into  force:  December  29,  1977. 

Nicaragua 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat  im- 
ports from  Nicaragua  during  calendar  year 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington December  21  and  26,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  December  26,  1977. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  modifying  the  air  services  agreement 
of  November  14,  1946  (TIAS  1586),  to  permit 
experimental  implementation  of  low-cost 
fares.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Is- 
lamabad October  16  and  November  15,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  November  15,  1977. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  November  23, 
1974  (TIAS  7971),  with  minutes.  Signed  at  Is- 
lamabad December  22,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  December  22,  1977. 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles, 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  January  4  and  9,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  January  9,  1978;  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1978. 

Philippines 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  October 
15,  1975,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 
8179),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Manila 
December  27,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1977.  □ 


•  * 

3 


and 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Applicable  to  the  Cook  Islands,  Niue, 
Tokelau. 

3  In     respect     to     Belize     and     Saint 
Christopher-Nevis- Anguilla. 
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PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


January  6-February  6 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.  Date  Subject 

*6  1/6  U.S.,    Jamaica    sign   textile 

agreement,   Nov.   22,   Dec. 
20. 
7  1/7  Vance:  statement  at  ceremony 

to  return  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  Budapest,  Jan.  5. 
*8  1/7  U.S.,      India     sign     textile 

agreement,  Dec.  30. 
*9  1/7  Vance:  dinner  toast, 

Budapest,  Jan.  6. 
*10  1/9  Young  Hispanic   Leadership 

Seminar,   Washington,   Jan. 
16-17. 
*H  1/9  Conference  on   U.S.,   Carib- 

bean trade,  investment,  and 
development,   Miami,   Jan. 
19-20. 
*12  1/11         Vance:  address  at  Morris  Har- 

vey  College,   Charleston, 
W.  Va. 
*13  1/12        Vance:  address  in  Louisville. 

*13A       1/13        Vance:  question-and-answer 
session  following  address  in 
Louisville,  Jan.  12. 
14  1/12        Vance:   address  in  New  Or- 

leans. 
*15  1/12        U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 

agreement,  Apr.  4,  May  20. 
*16  1/12        U.S.,   Macau   amend   textile 

agreement,  Aug.  4  and   17, 
Oct.  20  and  29. 
*17  1/12        U.S.,  Pakistan  sign  cotton  tex- 

tile     agreement,      Jan.       4 
and  9. 
18  1/13        Vance:   address  before   Los 

Angeles     World      Affairs 
Council. 
*18A       1/16        Vance:   question-and-answer 
session  following  address  in 
Los  Angeles,  Jan.  13. 
*19  i/)3        U.S.,   Canadian  negotiations 

on  the  Atikokan  generating 
station. 
*20  1/13  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea;  closed  ses- 
sion Mar.  2,  open  and 
closed  sessions  Mar.  3. 
♦  21  1/13        U.S.,   Philippines  amend  tex- 

tile agreement,  Dec.  27. 
*22         1/16       New   U.S.-U.S.S.R.   hotline 
activated. 


*23 


*24 


*25 

*26 

*27 

28 
29 


1/14 


1/15 


*34 

*35 
*36 

*37 

*38 
39 
40 


1/16 

1/17 
1/17 

1/17 
1/18 


*30 

1/18 

*31 

1/19 

*32 

1/19 

*33 

1/19 

1/19 

1/20 
1/20 

1/20 

1/20 
1/20 
1/21 


Vance:  telephone  interview  to 
town         hall         meeting, 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Dr.    Vincent    E.    McKelvey 
named    Senior    Scientific 
Advisor  to  U.S.   delegation 
to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference and  Deputy   U.S. 
Representative  (biographic 
data). 
U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 
agreement,   Mar.   29,  June 
17,  Nov.  10  and  23. 
Vance:      arrival      remarks, 

Jerusalem,  Jan.  16. 
Study  Group  6  of  the  U.S.  Or- 
ganization for  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Consultative 
Committee   (CCIR),   Feb. 
14-15. 
Vance:   statement  at  opening 
session    of    the    Political 
Committee,  Jerusalem. 
Vance,    Begin,    Kamel:    ex- 
change of  toasts,  Jerusalem, 
Jan.  17. 
Vance:  remarks  to  the  press, 

Jerusalem. 
Vance:  remarks  to  the  press, 

Jerusalem,  Jan.  18. 
Vance:  remarks  to  the  press, 

Jerusalem,  Jan.  18. 
Study  Group  7  of  the  U.S.  Or- 
ganization for  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Consultative 
Committee   (CCIR),   Feb. 
22. 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International   Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  Feb. 
27. 
Vance,   Dayan:   departure  re- 
marks, Tel  Aviv. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate   International    Law, 
study   group   on   maritime 
law  matters,  Feb.  15. 
Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee,  Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  work- 
ing   group    on    radiocom- 
munications,  Feb.  16. 
Vice  President  signs  air  trans- 
port agreement  between  the 
U.S.  and  Mexico. 
Vance,  Begin:  remarks  to  the 
press  following  their  meet- 
ing, Jerusalem,  Jan.  19. 
Vance,  Sadat:  joint  news  coa- 


41 

1/21 

42 

1/21 

43 

1/21 

'44 

1/23 

45 

1/22 

"46 

1/25 

47 

1/23 

t48 

1/23 

'49 

50 
*51 

*52 
*53 

*54 

*55 
*56 
*57 

*58 

*59 

*60 
*61 

*62 


Department  of  State  Built  i 


ference,      the      Barraj* 
Egypt,  Jan.  20. 
Vance,    Okcun.    arriv 

marks,  Ankara,  Jan.  20 
Vance,  Ecevit:  remarks  be 
working   dinner,   Ank'i 
Jan.  20. 
Vance:   departure  staterri 

Ankara. 
Vance,   Papaligouras:  arf 
remarks,  Athens,  Jan.  7 
Vance,   Caramanlis:   reir| 

to  the  press,  Athens. 
Vance,   Papaligouras:  d<j 
ture  statement,  Athens, i 
22. 
Vance:   arrival  remarks, I 
drews  Air  Force  Base, 
22. 
Vance:   statement  befon 
Senate   Governmenta1 
fairs  Committee. 
Vance:  remarks  to  the  .! 
following  his  statemerl 
fore  the  Senate  Govern 
tal  Affairs  Committee.. 
Vance:   statement  befor 
House  Committee  on  1 
national  Relations. 
Vance:  remarks  to  the' 
following  his  stateme; 
fore  the  House  Comii 
on  International  Relat. 
U.S.,  Philippines  amen; 
tile  agreement,  Jan.  43 
Acting  Secretary  reques. 
retary   of  the   Inter) 
withdraw  from  sale  c 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  C 
Maine. 
Advisory  Committee  o 
vate  International  Law 
22. 
U.S.,     Egypt    sign    tj 
agreement,  Dec.  7  am 
U.S.,    Poland    sign    t. 
agreement,  Jan.  9  anc 
Vance,  Dinitz:  remarks 
press  following  their 
ing,  Jan.  27. 
James  R.  Atwood  swor 
Deputy  Assistant  Se 
for  Transportation  J 
(biographic  data). 
Ocean      Affairs      Ad 
Committee,  marine 
section,  Mar.  16. 
U.S.,   Romania  sign 

agreement,  Jan.  6. 
Program  for  official 
Egyptian   President  I 
Feb.  3-8. 
Department  of  State  Bl- 
overhauled. 


1/23 

1/24 
1/24 

1/24 
1/27 

1/30 

1/30 
1/30 
1/30 

1/30 

1/31 

2/1 
2/2 

2/6 


Not  printed. 

Held  for  a  later  edition  of  the  Boli 
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Antimony 
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(     99%    j 
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^  / 


Diamonds  (Industrial  stones) 
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0 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  POLICY 


ius  L.  Katz 

i  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
ify  before  your  subcommittee  in 
rl  of  H.R.  9486,  a  bill  to  au- 
;  a  contribution  of  up  to  5,000 

tons  of  tin  metal  to  the  buffer 
Dperated  by  the  International  Tin 
nent.  To  set  this  question  in  its 

context,  I  would  like  to  outline 
Iministration's  general  interna- 
commodity  policy  and  the  status 
rent  international  discussions  on 
I  other  key  commodities. 

United  States  is  a  major  con- 

and  producer  of  many  critical 
laterials — both  mineral  and  ag- 
ral.  We  have  a  stake  in  the  effi- 
functioning  of  the  international 
s  for  such  commodities.  Our  ob- 
es  are  two-fold  and  address 
erm  and  long-term  problems  of 
e  between  market  supply  and 
d. 

le  short  term  we  recognize  that 
le  and  erratic  fluctuations  in 
odity  prices  can  damage  our 
ts  and  those  of  developing  coun- 
'hich  depend  on  the  export  of  a 
ajor  commodities.  This  problem 
ade  clear  during  the  great  com- 
(  boom-bust  cycle  of  1973-75 
paralleled  the  onset  of  the  petro- 
risis.  Sharp  boosts  in  commodity 
can  add  impetus  to  domestic  in- 
n  in  our  economy  through 
re  on  manufacturing  costs  and 

The  rise  in  costs  becomes  em- 
I  in  the  economic  structure  and 
s  long  after  commodity  prices 
downward.  The  sharp  declines  in 
aterial  prices,  which  usually  fol- 
:aks  in  the  commodity  price  cy- 
Iso  injure  producers  and  cause 

drops  in  the  foreign  exchange 
igs  of  developing  country 
ers. 

ie  longer  term  we  have  an  inter- 
issuring  needed  supplies  of  basic 
aterials  at  reasonable  prices.  This 
:s  adequate  flows  of  new  invest- 
o  insure  that  new  supplies  can  be 
it  into  the  market  to  keep  pace 
sing  demand.  Excessive  price  in- 
y  works  against  this  interest  by 
g  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  in- 
s  about  expected  returns  from 
ts. 

s  long-term  global  supply 
ige — in  agricultural  and  nonag- 
ral  commodities — is  being  met 
through  domestic  investment  but 


also  through  a  variety  of  international 
mechanisms,  including  bilateral  aid, 
investment  insurance,  international  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  private  foreign 
investment. 

Sources  of  Financing 

Private  multinational  corporations 
will  undoubtedly  remain  essential  to 
achieving  adequate  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  global  economy  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Recognizing  that 
prospect,  and  the  fact  that  developing 
countries  are  likely  to  provide  a  grow- 
ing share  of  global  reserves  of  key  raw 
materials,  investment  insurance  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC),  help  create  conditions  condu- 
cive to  sound  investments.  By 
ameliorating  political  risk  factors, 
OPIC  enables  prospective  investors  to 
make  decisions  based  mainly  on  eco- 
nomic criteria  and  in  this  way  contrib- 
utes to  a  more  efficient  allocation  of 
capital  resources. 

Despite  the  continued  importance  of 
foreign  investment,  national  resource 
exploitation  in  developing  countries 


has,  in  recent  years,  been  marked  by  a 
growing  role  for  national  governments. 
The  traditional  long-term  concession 
agreement  between  the  host  country 
and  foreign  investor  has  given  way  to  a 
variety  of  complex  contractual  ar- 
rangements which  have  resulted  in 
more  active  government  participation, 
if  not  control.  Furthermore,  in  the  face 
of  rapidly  escalating  costs,  the  major 
source  of  financing  has  shifted  from  in- 
ternally generated  capital  of  private 
corporations  to  debt. 

Under  these  changing  circumstances, 
international  financial  institutions,  such 
as  the  World  Bank,  with  our  support 
are  providing  new  sources  of  invest- 
ment capital.  World  Bank  participation 
can  also  act  as  a  catalyst  to  private  in- 
vestment in  some  cases  by  providing  a 
buffer  between  the  host  government 
and  prospective  private  operators  or 
commercial  creditors. 

The  Integrated  Program 

The  United  States  is  now  engaged  in- 
ternationally in  a  comprehensive  effort 
to  deal  with  these  problems  of  com- 
modity trade  in  the  so-called  Integrated 


Julius  L.  Katz  was  born  in  New  York  City 
on  March  9,  1925.  He  received  his  B.A.  de- 
gree from  the  George  Washington  University 
and  served  with  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  from 
1943-45. 

Mr.  Katz  began  his  career  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  1950,  holding  several 
positions  dealing  with  U.S.  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land, and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

He  was  designated  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  in  1963  and 
promoted  to  Director  in  1965.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  attended  a  number  of  meetings 
and  working  parties  of  the  GATT.  His  re- 
sponsibilities also  involved  bilateral  negotia- 
tions and  legislative  activities  in  the  trade 
field.  In  1967  Mr.  Katz  was  named  Director 
of  the  Office  of  International  Commodities. 

Mr.  Katz  was  appointed  the  senior  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness in  April  1974.  From  July  1968  until 
April  1976  he  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Resources  and  Food 
Policy — serving  in  a  dual  capacity  from  1974 


to  1976.  Mr.  Katz  was  sworn  in  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
in  September  1976.  Mr.  Katz  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Department's  Superior  Service  Award 
(1965)  and  the  Distinguished  Honor  Award 
(1976),  the  Department's  highest  award. 
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Program  for  Commodities.  This  pro- 
gram was  first  put  forward  in  1975  in 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  by 
the  UNCTAD  Secretariat  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Implementation  of  the  program 
was  called  for  at  UNCTAD  IV  in 
Nairobi  in  May  1976. 

The  program  involves  technical  dis- 
cussions in  UNCTAD  of  market  condi- 
tions for  18  major  commodities.  These 
technical  discussions  are  to  be  followed 
where  appropriate  by  efforts  to 
negotiate  international  price  stabiliza- 
tion agreements  and  other  measures  to 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  market. 
We  have  been  participating  actively  in 
these  discussions  since  1976,  and  they 
will  continue  throughout  1978. 

The  Administration  believes  that  in- 
ternational price  stabilization  arrange- 
ments should  be  considered  for  specific 
commodities  where  such  arrangements 
are  feasible  and  appropriate.  Where 
markets  do  not  permit  smooth  adjust- 
ments to  shifts  in  supply  and  demand, 
there  may  be  a  case  for  international 
agreements  to  improve  the  way  in 
which  a  particular  commodity  market 
operates.  We  prefer  to  use  instruments 
which  enhance,  rather  than  replace, 
market  mechanisms.  The  technical  ob- 
jective in  any  given  case  would  be  to 
stabilize  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity around  its  long-term  trend,  as 
determined  by  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand.  We  are  opposed  to  arrange- 
ments which  introduce  artificially  rigid 
mechanisms  to  replace  fully  operative 
markets  or  which  try  to  peg  prices  at 
artificially  high  levels. 

Ideally,  we  would  prefer  to  stabilize 
commodity  prices  through  the  opera- 
tion of  internationally  constituted  and 
financed  buffer  stocks.  Such  buffer 
stocks  would  seek  to  reduce  price  fluc- 
tuations around  long-term  market 
trends.  A  buffer  stock  would  buy  the 
commodity  to  defend  the  minimum 
price  objectives  and  would  release 
stocks  to  the  market  to  protect  the 
maximum  price  objectives.  This  tech- 
nique permits  market  forces  to  operate 
within  the  agreed  price  objectives.  Dis- 
tortions of  the  market  can  thus  be 
minimized  so  that  producers  and  inves- 
tors can  respond  to  market  signals  in 
making  decisions  on  investment  and  re- 
source allocations. 

But  the  establishment  of  buffer 
stocks  is  not  a  simple  matter,  given  the 
complexities  of  the  particular  market 
and  the  international  negotiation  proc- 
ess. It  is  often  difficult,  in  practice,  to 
formulate  a  stabilization  system  based 
on  a  pure  buffer  stock  model.  Long- 
term  market  trends  are  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  The  width  of  the 


price  band  and  the  calculation  of  the 
size  of  the  buffer  stock  required  to  de- 
fend the  band  can  be  difficult  technical 
problems.  These  problems  are  com- 
pounded when  one  tries  to  decide  on 
such  details  in  negotiations  with  other 
governments  which  often  have  differ- 
ing views  on  these  issues. 

Objective  conditions  prevailing  in 
particular  markets  may  also  require  the 
use  of  other  mechanisms.  "Pure"  buf- 
fer stocks  are  not  always  appropriate. 
Not  all  commodities  can  be  easily 
stored,  and  costs  may  sometimes  make 
an  international  stocking  arrangement 
infeasible.  In  such  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  new  International  Sugar 
Agreement,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  market-sharing  arrangements, 
with  export  quotas  for  producers 
backed  by  nationally  held  and  interna- 
tionally coordinated  reserve  stocks. 
Such  a  system  provides  for  stocks  to 
absorb  a  portion  of  surplus  production 
which  is  then  available  to  protect  the 
ceiling  price  in  the  agreement.  Arbi- 
trary and  rigid  controls  on  production 
can  thus  be  avoided.  Such  controls,  as 
I  will  later  mention  with  respect  to  the 
tin  agreement,  are  generally  destabiliz- 
ing. By  holding  down  production  and 
investment,  they  prevent  the  buildup  of 
stocks  which  respond  to  excessive  price 
increases. 

I  might  point  out  here  that,  in  the 
debate  over  the  relative  merits  of  buffer 
stocking  as  opposed  to  supply  man- 
agement, the  issue  of  the  cost  of  buffer 
stocking  is  often  overstated.  The  capi- 
tal costs  of  a  buffer  stock  (e.g.,  cop- 
per) are  often  thrown  up  as  a  major 
argument  against  such  devices.  A  bal- 
anced argument,  however,  must  take 
into  account  the  economic  benefits 
which  might  flow  from  such  a  stock  as 
well  as  the  costs.  Stabilization  through 
such  a  mechanism  may  give  rise  to  net 
benefits  through  reduced  inflation; 
greater  assurance  of  adequate  supply  at 
reasonable  prices;  and,  over  the  long 
run,  more  stable  export  earnings  for 
producers. 

Price  stabilization  measures,  how- 
ever, are  not  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  all  commodities.  For  example, 
there  are  some  commodities,  such  as 
jute,  which  suffer  from  a  long-term  de- 
cline in  demand.  In  such  cases,  other 
measures  may  be  called  for,  such  as 
market  promotion  and  research  and  de- 
velopment for  new  products  or  new 
uses.  In  the  case  of  commodities, 
which  are  in  chronic  oversupply,  di- 
versification programs  to  promote  pro- 
duction of  other  commodities  may  be 
needed. 

The  choice  among  these  approaches 
will  depend  on  a  rigorous  analysis  of 
each  commodity  market  to  determine 


what  imperfections  exist  and  u 
techniques  might  be  most  suitab 
correct  them.  There  is  no  single i 
mula  that  can  be  applied  in  every  | 
Whatever  the  approach,  our  con 
ment  is  to  work  seriously  with  | 
governments  to  develop  workt; 
beneficial  means  of  handling  com 
ity  trade  problems. 

Compensatory  Finance 

Aside  from  the  commodity-spe 
framework  of  UNCTAD,  we  have 
been  addressing  the  more  gei 
balance-of-payments  problems  v 
developing  countries  often  confro 
unstable  raw  material  markets.  Sii 
was  liberalized  in  1975,  the  Int 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  Con 
satory  Finance  Facility  has  provide 
fective  relief  in  the  form  of  loan 
to  countries  experiencing  short, 
export  earnings  shortfalls.  In 
example,  a  country's  overall  e': 
earnings  decline  for  a  particular  y^ 
a  result  of  a  cyclical  slump  in  I 
prices  or  demand  for  raw  mate: 
that  country  can  receive  IMF  fina; 
to  help  compensate  for  the  shoi 
This  mechanism  thus  alleviates  th, 
pact  of  commodity  market  fluctu; 
on  foreign  exchange  earnings  an<j 
mits  governments  to  plan  their  o\\ 
velopment  programs  with  greate: 
tainty  about  the  resources  that  w 
available. 

Specific  Commodity  Issues 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  some  exai 
of  specific  commodity  agreement 
negotiations  in  which  we  are  inv 
to  illustrate  the  problems  that  ar 
moving  from  general  principles  l 
practical  problems  of  commodity 
kets. 

Tin.  The  United  States  joine 
Fifth  International  Tin  Agree 
(ITA)  in  1976,  and  we  have  p; 
pated  actively  since  then  in  the  In 
tional  Tin  Council  (ITC),  the 
executive  body.  We  entered  the  I 
ment  because  we  judged  that  U.S 
ticipation  would  help  to  further  c 
ternational  economic  and  pol 
interests.  On  the  economic  sid< 
United  States  is  the  leading  con 
of  tin.  We  acquire  more  than  81 
our  current  tin  consumption 
abroad,  with  the  remainder  C( 
from  domestic  secondary  produ 
The  metal  is  an  important  basic 
for  key  industrial  uses,  especia 
the  steel  and  solder  industries. 

The  tin  trade  is  even  more  imp 
for  the  exporting  countries  i 
ITA— particularly  Malaysia,  B< 
and  Thailand— where  it  is  a 
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e  of  domestic  employment,  gov- 
ern revenue,  and  export  earnings, 
lining  the  tin  council,  the  United 
;  put  itself  in  a  better  position  to 
nee  the  council's  policies  affect- 
le  long-term  supply  of  tin,  thus 
Ming  both  American  industry  and 
mere.  Our  decision  clearly  dem- 
ited our  commitment  to  the  idea 
nt  producer-consumer  cooperation 
ernational  raw  materials  problems 
lso  reaffirmed  our  willingness  to 
nd  forthrightly  to  the  legitimate 
of  the  developing  world. 
:  intent  of  the  ITA  is  to  balance 
ational  supply  and  demand  of  tin, 
izing  the  price  within  an  agreed 
at  levels  deemed  to  be  both  re- 
rative  for  producers  and  fair  to 
mers.  To  the  extent  that  the  ITA 
2  effective  in  achieving  those  ob- 
:s,  it  can  contribute  to  the  eco- 
c  health  of  the   participating 
ries  and  also  demonstrate  the 
ility  of  international  cooperation 
aling  with  major  trade  and  de- 
nental  problems, 
purpose  of  the  bill  now  before 
mmittee  is  to  help  rectify  several 
problems  which  have  hampered 
'A  historically.  The  most  impor- 
f  these  is  that  the  buffer  stock  op- 
by  the  agreement  has  been  too 
to  stabilize  the  world  tin  price  ef- 
;ly.  In  periods  of  slack  demand 
ailing  prices,   the  buffer  stock 
not  absorb  enough  metal  from  the 
t  to  defend  the  floor  price.  This 
d  the  tin  council  to  rely  exces- 
on  export  controls,  the  other 
component  of  the  ITA's  stabili- 
machinery,  to  keep  the  price 
the  floor  level.   Conversely, 
shortages  have  appeared  and 
have  hit  the  price  ceiling,  the 
stock  has  had  insufficient  metal 
;ase  into  the  market  to  dampen 
ice  rise. 

>lication  of  these  controls  has 
I  to  inhibit  production  and  dis- 
;e  new  investment  in  the  tin  in- 
'.  Over  the  short  term,  export 
Is  are  inherently  more  cumber- 
and  slower  to  take  effect  in  the 
t  than  are  buffer  stock  purchases 
les.  There  are  long  lags  between 
"position  and  subsequent  relaxa- 
f  such  controls  and  any  actual 
t  on  market  supplies  and  prices, 
suit  has  been  the  development  of 
c  tin  shortages  and  a  tripling  of 
price  over  the  past  5  years.  This 
ion  has  been  made  worse,  of 
,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  ITA's 
stock  in  the  face  of  such  price 
ses. 

ther  important  factor  which  in- 

:s  with  price  stabilization  and 

growth  is  the  imposition  of  ex- 


cessively high  production  taxes  and  re- 
strictive licensing  practices  by  some 
producing  country  governments. 

The  combination  of  export  controls 
and  production  limitations,  together 
with  restrictive  domestic  tax  and  in- 
vestment policies,  has  produced  a  per- 
sistent deficit  between  tin  metal  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  Production 
of  tin  concentrates  has  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  196,000  metric  tons  in  1972  to 
185,000  tons  in  1977.  In  1977  the  gap 
between  current  world  tin  metal  pro- 
duction and  consumption  was  approxi- 
mately 20,000  metric  tons,  a  figure 
which  is  not  expected  to  decline  ap- 
preciably in  1978. 

This  deficit  will  persist  at  least  until 
1980  and  will  generate  continued  pres- 
sure on  tin  prices,  in  the  absence  of  in- 
fusions of  metal  into  the  market  from 
the  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  stockpile  and  other  sources. 
While  the  average  New  York  price  in 
1972  was  $1.77  per  pound,  the  latest 
price  is  around  $5.30  a  pound.  This  is 
above  the  $4.60  ceiling  price  of  the 
ITA's  price  band,  a  situation  which  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  14  months  in  spite 
of  several  upward  shifts  in  the  band 
during  that  period.  The  obvious  failure 
of  supply  to  respond  to  these  price  in- 
creases clearly  shows  the  effects  of  the 
export  control  policies  followed  by  the 
ITA  and  the  major  producers.  In  sum, 
the  world  tin  market  is  not  functioning 
efficiently. 

The  contribution  to  the  tin  buffer 
stock  which  H.R.  9486  would  au- 
thorize is  intended  to  help  alleviate  this 
situation  and  to  make  the  ITA  a  more 
effective  stabilization  instrument.  It 
should  also  support  the  efforts  of  im- 
porting countries  to  persuade  the  major 
producers  that  a  modification  of  their 
tax  and  investment  policies  is  essential 
to  our  joint  efforts  to  insure  stable 
long-run  growth  in  the  tin  market. 

The  ITA  provides  for  a  buffer  stock 
with  a  nominal  level  of  40,000  metric 
tons.  Half  of  this  is  to  be  in  the  form  of 
mandatory  contributions  from  produc- 
ers with  the  rest  made  up  of  voluntary 
contributions  of  metal  or  the  cash 
equivalent  from  consuming  countries. 
Six  other  consuming  countries  have 
thus  far  contributed  or  pledged  the 
equivalent  of  about  4,000  metric  tons. 
Our  contribution  would,  we  believe, 
encourage  other  consumers  to  contrib- 
ute. It  would  also  demonstrate,  in  con- 
crete fashion,  the  seriousness  of  our 
commitment  to  participate  in  workable 
international  commodity  arrangements. 
Since  we  consider  that  the  ITA  has 
economic  benefits  for  us,  both  with  re- 
spect to  short-term  stabilization  and 
long-term  assurance  of  reasonably 
priced  supplies,  we  should  share  the 


cost  of  making  it  work.  We  have  stated 
that  the  same  principle  of  mutual 
producer-consumer  responsibility 
applies  as  well  to  other  commodity 
agreements  which  we  have  recently 
joined  or  may  join. 

An  increase  in  the  buffer  stock  will 
also  strengthen  our  arguments  within 
the  tin  council  against  the  excessive 
and  prolonged  use  of  export  controls. 
A  larger  buffer  stock  should  permit  the 
ITA  to  moderate  the  price  volatility 
which  has  plagued  the  tin  industry  dur- 
ing the  1970's.  Over  the  longer  run, 
such  enhanced  price  stability,  along 
with  appropriate  tax  and  investment 
policies  in  producing  countries,  should 
help  bring  about  the  new  investment 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  tin  in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  9486  would 
assist  us  to  carry  out  our  objectives 
with  regard  to  the  ITA.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  President  to  direct  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  transfer  up  to  5,000 
metric  tons  of  tin  metal  to  the  Interna- 
tional Tin  Council.  The  contribution 
would  be  made  from  metal  which  is 
surplus  to  our  needs  under  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act. 
At  the  moment,  GSA  holds  some 
168,000  tons  of  surplus  tin  out  of  a 
total  stockpile  of  201,000  tons,  so  that 
the  bill  would  have  no  impact  on  our 
strategic  needs  for  the  metal. 

Based  on  the  number  of  votes  we 
have  in  the  tin  council  (26%  of  total 
consumer  votes)  our  pro  rata  share  of 
the  20,000  tons  of  consumer  contribu- 
tions provided  for  in  the  agreement  is 
5,220  tons.  This  quantity  at  the  current 
ITC  floor  price  would  have  a  value  of 
$43.5  million  which  is  the  valuation 
given  to  our  contribution  for  purposes 
of  liquidation  and  repayment  to  the 
United  States  upon  termination  of  the 
agreement.  At  current  market  prices, 
however,  $43.5  million  would  equate 
to  approximately  3,500  tons  of  tin 
metal.  It  is  this  quantity,  therefore,  that 
the  United  States  would  contribute  in 
the  present  circumstances.  Should 
either  the  market  or  ITC  floor  price 
change  prior  to  the  contribution,  how- 
ever, the  amount  of  the  contribution 
would  be  adjusted  accordingly.  We  an- 
ticipate that  the  tin  will  remain  physi- 
cally in  the  United  States  and  will  be 
sold  here. 

This  contribution  will  not  disrupt  the 
tin  market.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  mar- 
ket price  is  substantially  above  the 
ITA's  present  price  ban.  The  release  of 
additional  tin  metal  through  our  contri- 
bution will  help  to  dampen  these  high 
market  prices.  Some  producer  countries 
themselves,  realizing  that  excessively 
high  prices  will  cause  a  long-term  shift 
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in  consumption  away  from  tin,  wel- 
come our  proposed  addition  to  the  tin 
buffer  stock. 

I  would  note  here  that  while  we  have 
used  the  term  "contribution,"  we  are 
in  effect  making  an  investment  in  the 
tin  buffer  stock.  This  investment  will 
be  returned  to  us  at  the  termination  of 
the  agreement  in  1981,  along  with  our 
pro  rata  share  of  any  profits  resulting 
from  buffer  stock  operations.  While  a 
profit  is  not  guaranteed,  contributions 
have  earned  an  average  return  of  8% 
per  annum  in  past  agreements. 

Wheat.  As  you  know,  a  negotiating 
conference  convened  in  Geneva  last 
week  to  begin  negotiations  on  a  new  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  that 
would  replace  the  1971  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  which  lapses  this 
June.  The  conference  will  consider 
both  a  new  wheat  trade  convention  and 
a  new  agreement  of  food  aid  to  food- 
deficit  developing  countries.  Our  prin- 


cipal objective  in  these  talks  is  to  ob- 
tain an  agreement  that  will  help  to 
stabilize  world  wheat  prices,  expand 
trade  in  wheat,  and  enhance  world  food 
security. 

We  are  the  largest  wheat-exporting 
country.  Our  share  in  total  world  wheat 
exports  for  the  current  crop  year  will  be 
around  40% — down  from  47%  in 
1972-75  but  still  crucial  for  our  overall 
trade  position  and  the  well-being  of  our 
domestic  producers.  Our  dominant  po- 
sition in  wheat  trade,  however,  has  car- 
ried with  it  certain  costs.  Because  some 
countries  insulate  their  domestic  mar- 
kets from  world  trade,  we  have  borne  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of 
adjusting  world  supplies  to  shifts  in 
demand.  We  have  held  the  world's 
wheat  reserve  stock,  and  it  is  our  farm- 
ers who  have  had  to  adjust  production 
to  meet  major  variations  in  world  de- 
mand for  wheat. 

I  cannot  now  describe  in  detail  the 


provisions  which  will  emerge  fron,: 
negotiations.  The  text  under  consiti 
tion.  however,  includes  all  the  ni 
elements  we  proposed  in  the  Intu 
tional  Wheat  Council  last  year.j 
system,  in  our  view,  should  be  tj 
upon  nationally  held,  internatioii 
coordinated  wheat  reserve  stocks  uj 
would  be  used  to  stabilize  the  v] 
wheat  price  within  a  wide  price  bj 
We  are  opposed  to  setting  rl 
maximum  and  minimum  trading  p: 
since  experience  shows  that  such 
limits  could  not  work  without  eq 
rigid  market-sharing  provisions,  i 
an  agreement  would  not  be  accep: 
to  any  of  the  major  participants  ii| 
negotiations. 

Any  wheat  agreement  needs  tj 
accompanied  by  provisions! 
liberalizing  the  world  grain  trade  i 
should  insure  that  efficient  prodi; 
have  an  incentive  to  maintain  pre. 
tive  capacity.   One  or  two  couni 
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i  not  be  forced  to  carry  the  major 

:n  of  adjustment   to   market 

es. 

fee.  Coffee  is  a  commodity  for 

we  already  have  an  agreement, 
t,  the  United  States  has  partici- 

in  three  International  Coffee 
ments  since  1962.  The  charac- 
;s  of  the  coffee  economy  and  its 
t  conditions  dictated  a  market- 
g  approach  in  this  case  rather 
l  buffer  stock  approach.  Coffee 
nents  have  relied  primarily  on 

quotas  to  insure  orderly  market- 
surplus  production  and  stocks 
prevailed  for  most  of  the  1960's. 
962  and  1968  agreements  suc- 
I  in  their  objectives  of  preventing 
ipse  of  coffee  prices  to  disaster 

and  of  encouraging  exporters 
ve  into  other  products  offering 

returns.  In  retrospect  it  seems 
le  disincentives  to  new  invest- 
were  excessive  as  was  the  de- 
n  stocks  during  this  period.  Thus 
rid  was  ill-prepared  for  the  sharp 
ction  losses  in  Brazil  and 
ere  in  1975,  resulting  in  record 
rices. 

1976  International  Coffee 
ment  is  essentially  a  standby 
lent,  intended  to  encourage  a  re- 

of  production  from  the  tight 
situation  brought  on  by  the  1975 
an  frost  and  temporary  declines 
luction  in  other  producing  coun- 
Tie  export  quotas  provided  for  in 
eement  are  in  suspense  and  will 
me  into  effect  until  the  market 
escends  to  the  trigger  levels  set 
igreement. 

formula  employed  currently 
place  the  trigger  levels  between 
and  77.5^2  per  pound,  although 
m  be  adjusted  by  mutual  agree- 
of  producing  and  consuming 
es.  Export  quotas  would  be  dis- 
ci among  producers  largely  on 
;is  of  their  historical  export  per- 
ice  in  the  postfrost  period  and 
xording  to  their  proportion  of 
orld  stocks. 

arrangement  is  meant  to  en- 
e  producers  to  market  available 
:s  in  the  short  run  and  in  the 

term  to  follow  more  rational 
ig  policies.  The  latter  point  is 
illy  important  because  a  buildup 
yover  stocks  will  moderate  fu- 
"ice  escalation.  The  agreement 
eludes  a  provision  for  the  sus- 
n  of  export  quotas  when  the 
|  price  has  risen  15%  above 
he  average  for  the  previous  year 
igreed  price  range.  This  provi- 
ould  permit  accumulated  stocks 
r  the  market  and  moderate  the 
ise.  The  existence  of  adequate 

in  producer  countries  will  be 


crucial     to    the     success    of    this 
mechanism. 

The  members  of  the  agreement  have 
also  begun  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
putting  national  stocks  under  some 
form  of  international  control.  This 
study  is  provided  for  by  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement.  We  partici- 
pated fully  in  the  first  meeting  of  the 
study  group.  There  are  many  problems 
that  need  to  be  explored  in  detail.  Still, 
we  welcome  a  thorough  examination  of 
all  the  possibilities  for  pursuing  the 
goals  of  the  agreement  through  interna- 
tional stocking  arrangements. 

While  prices  reached  extraordinarily 
high  levels  during  1977  as  a  result  of 
catastrophic  frost  in  Brazil  and  produc- 
tion disturbances  in  other  countries, 
coffee  production  is  now  recovering 
from  the  low  levels  of  1975,  1976,  and 
1977,  especially  in  Brazil.  As  a  result, 
prices  have  begun  to  decline. 

Rubber.  International  discussions  on 
the  stabilization  of  the  world  market 
for  natural  rubber  have  been  going  on 
since  early  1977  under  the  sponsorship 
of  UNCTAD.  Technical  work  on  the 
operation  of  the  market  and  possible 
elements  of  a  workable  stabilization 
agreement  are  well  advanced,  and  at 
their  next  meeting  beginning  February 
27,  producing  and  consuming  countries 
are  expected  to  decide  to  convene 
negotiations  on  an  agreement  later  this 
year. 

Our  interest  in  such  an  agreement 
would  be  to  seek  to  stabilize  the  price 
of  natural  rubber  and  to  encourage  the 
investment  we  believe  will  be  needed 
to  increase  production  in  the  mid- 
1980's  when  shortages  of  natural  rub- 
ber are  forecast.  Higher  synthetic  rub- 
ber prices  and  greater  use  of  radial  tires 
have  increased  demand  for  natural  rub- 
ber, and  we  have  an  interest  in  helping 
to  assure  a  growing  supply  of  natural 
rubber  at  stable  prices. 

There  is  still  no  consensus  among 
producers  and  consumers,  however, 
about  the  details  of  an  acceptable  rub- 
ber agreement.  On  the  basis  of  the 
studies  done  within  the  executive 
branch,  as  well  as  the  international 
consultations  which  have  been  held,  we 
have  concluded  that  it  could  be  feasible 
to  establish  an  international  buffer 
stock  for  natural  rubber  which  could 
stabilize  prices  within  a  reasonable 
range.  We  are,  therefore,  prepared  to 
participate  actively  in  the  negotiations 
for  a  natural  rubber  agreement  and  to 
recommend  U.S.  participation  if  a 
satisfactory  agreement  is  concluded. 

Copper.  International  discussions  on 
the  need  for  stabilization  of  the  world 
copper  market  have  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  year  under  UNCTAD 
sponsorship.   Copper  is  one  of  the 


major  commodities  in  international 
trade,  with  more  than  $5  billion  traded 
in  1976.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
producer  and  consumer  of  copper.  Al- 
though we  are  not  heavily  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  excessive 
instability  in  the  world  copper  market 
does  have  a  serious  effect  on  our  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  copper. 

Prices  worldwide  are  currently  de- 
pressed as  a  result  of  slow  economic 
growth  in  major  consuming  countries 
and  continued  high  levels  of  produc- 
tion, particularly  by  developing  coun- 
try producers.  The  large  overhang  of 
supply  has  pushed  prices  below  aver- 
age U.S.  production  costs  and  has  led 
to  a  recent  upswing  in  imports.  Our  net 
imports  of  copper  amounted  to  about 
20%  of  our  consumption  in   1976-77, 
up  from  about  12%  over  the  previous 
several  years.  This  situation  is  a  phase 
of  a  typical  copper  cycle;  the  copper 
market  has  tended  to  be  closely  tied  to 
the  general  business  cycle  and  has  long 
been  marked  by  wide  swings  in  prices. 
We  are  now  engaged  within  the  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  UNCTAD  talks  in 
the  analysis  of  the  underlying  problems 
of  the  copper  market  and  the  feasibility 
of  international  measures  to  correct 
them.   The  feasibility  of  an  interna- 
tional buffer  stock  to  moderate  price 
fluctuations  will  depend  largely  on 
technical  factors — including  competi- 
tion from  substitutes  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  an  acceptable  price  indicator. 
We  would  particularly  want  to  assure 
ourselves  that  any  international  stabili- 
zation measures  on  copper  take  full  ac- 
count of  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
industry  and  do  not  encourage  uneco- 
nomic shifts  of  consumption  from  cop- 
per to  other  products. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  third  UNC- 
TAD preparatory  meeting  on  copper 
agreed  to  establish  a  producer- 
consumer  forum  to  continue  this  inter- 
national study  of  the  copper  situation. 
The  producer-consumer  forum  will 
carry  out  additional  technical  analyses  of 
the  copper  market  and  study  alternative 
stabilization  schemes.  It  will  also  serve 
to  improve  the  quality  and  flow  of  in- 
formation concerning  conditions  in  the 
market.  This  latter  step  alone  could 
contribute  to  improved  functioning  of 
the  market.  If  the  producer-consumer 
forum  later  determines  that  additional 
international  action  may  be  feasible,  it 
could  recommend  the  convening  of 
negotiations  for  an  international 
stabilization  agreement. 

Sugar.  With  respect  to  sugar,  the 
President  sent  the  new  International 
Sugar  Agreement  to  the  Senate  last 
month  [January  25,  1978]  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification.  We  intend 
to  submit  implementing  legislation  to 
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the  Congress  shortly.  The  agreement 
was  concluded  last  October,  after  very 
difficult  negotiations,  and  entered  into 
force  provisionally  on  January  1.  It  is 
intended  to  stabilize  the  world  market 
price  of  sugar. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  coffee, 
the  sugar  agreement  must  initiate  ac- 
tion that  will  cause  the  depressed  mar- 
ket price  to  rise  up  into  the  agreed 
range  of  11-210  per  pound.   Later,  it 
will  function  to  prevent  the  sort  of  ex- 
treme price  peak  experienced  in   1974 
when   prices   rose   above  600.   The 
agreement  depends  on  a  system  of  na- 
tionally held,   internationally  coordi- 
nated stocks  combined  with  export  con- 
trols.  A  special  stock  of  2.5  million 
tons — built  up  over  a  3-year  period 
when  prices  are  low — would  be  placed 
on  the  market  when  the  world  price  rose 
above  190,  thus  helping  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  excessive  price  increases. 
Of  particular  interest  is  an  innovative 
scheme  for  financing  sugar  stocks. 
Each  time  sugar  is  traded  on  the  free 
market  by  a  member  country  of  the 
agreement,  a  nominal  fee  will  be  col- 
lected for  the  stock  financing  fund. 
This   fee  —  about   xh   of  a  cent  per 
pound — amounts  to  only   1/100  of  the 
retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States.   Collection  of  these  fees  will 
build  a  fund  amounting  to  $400-500 
million  over  a  5-year  period.  Interest- 
free  loans  from  this  fund  will  be  made 
to  exporters  for  the  cost  of  carrying 
special  sugar  stocks.  The  exporters  will 
receive  1.50  each  year  for  each  pound 
of  sugar  held  in  the  special  stock.  The 
loans  will  be  repayable  when  the  stocks 
are  released  at  a  time  of  high  sugar 
prices. 

The  stock-financing  plan  demon- 
strates that  financing  need  not  be  a 
problem  in  international  commodity 
agreements.  The  sugar  plan  involves  no 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  only 
an  insignificant  cost  to  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer. In  return  it  provides  strong  pro- 
tection against  high  sugar  prices. 

We  expect  the  agreement  to  bring 
supply  into  balance  with  demand  in 
1978  and  the  world  price  to  rise  from 
the  70  a  pound  level  which  prevailed 
late  last  year  to  the  1 10  minimum.  The 
U.S.  import  price  should  thereby  rise 
to  a  level  that  would  permit  both  U.S. 
and  foreign  producers  to  earn  a  reason- 
able return  on  their  investment.  When 
this  level  is  reached,  the  President  will 
be  able  to  lift  at  least  part  of  the  5.50 
per  pound  import  charges  which  he  re- 
cently imposed  as  part  of  our  domestic 
price  support  program. 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement 
is  superior  to  a  domestic  program  in 
several  respects.  The  agreement  can 
provide  the  same  price  stabilization 


benefits  to  producers  as  a  domestic 
program  without  significant  budgetary 
expenditures  or  without  the  high  tariffs 
that  lead  to  problems  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations. Further,  the  agreement  can 
provide  protection  for  consumers 
against  high  sugar  prices.  Domestic 
programs  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
limit  sugar  price  increases. 

The  Common  Fund 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  on  in- 
dividual commodities,  the  UNCTAD 
Integrated  Program  for  Commodities 
includes  a  proposal  to  set  up  a  common 
fund  to  support  international  com- 
modity agreements.  The  Adminis- 
tration supports  a  fund  that  would 
facilitate  the  efficient  financing  of  in- 
ternational buffer  stock  agreements. 

With  that  objective  in  mind,  the 
United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries  agreed  at  last  year's  eco- 
nomic summit  conference  in  London 
that  there  should  be  a  common  fund.1 
This  conclusion  was  underscored  at  the 
Paris  Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  [May  30-June  2, 
1977],  at  which  we  approved  a  final 
communique  affirming  that  a  common 
fund  should  be  established,  with  its 
"purposes,  objectives  and  other  con- 
stituent elements"  to  be  negotiated  in 
UNCTAD.2 

In  preparation  for  these  negotiations, 
the  industrialized  countries  developed  a 
proposal  in  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
for  a  financially  viable  common  fund 
that  would  consolidate  the  financial  ac- 
tivities of  participating  international 
commodity  agreements  by  pooling  their 
cash  resources  and  borrowing  against 
callable  capital  or  guarantees  pledged 
to  the  fund  through  the  individual 
agreements.  The  latter  would  retain 
basic  responsibility  for  raising  the 
necessary  finance  for  buffer  stocking 
and  would  also  be  autonomous  in  their 
policy  and  operational  decisions. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
scheme  would  lighten  the  burden  of 
buffer  stocking  operations  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

•  First,  it  would  realize  financial 
economies  as  a  result  of  the  offsetting 
price  movements  of  different  com- 
modities associated  with  the  fund. 
These  economies  derive  from  the  fact 
under  normal  circumstances,  price 
cycles  do  not  coincide  for  all  com- 
modities, so  that  an  international 
commodity  agreement  in  a  buying 
phase  and  needing  cash  could — 
through  the  fund  — borrow  from 
another  commodity  agreement  in  a 
selling  phase  and  accumulating  cash. 


•  Second,  by  consolidating  the  ; 
rowing  operations  of  participr 
agreements,  the  fund  would  reali2 
nancial  savings  in  borrowing  on  ca 
markets. 

With  regard  to  measures  other 
price-stabilizing  buffer  stocks,  thj 
dustrialized  countries  have  strtfi 
their  importance — particularly! 
commodities  facing  decli: 
demand — but  have  argued  that  i 
measures  can  be  effectively  harj 
through  producer-consumer  comml 
organizations,  existing  internation 
nancial  institutions  such  as  the  \> 
Bank,  U.N.  agencies,  and  bilater; 
sistance  programs.  We  do  not  ex 
the  possibility  that  some  improver: 
in  current  activities  in  this  area  m 
desirable,  nor  do  we  exclude 
role — such  as  coordination  of  th 
tivities  of  .producer-const! 
bodies — for  a  common  fund. 

The  developing  countries  are  sel 
a  common  fund  financed  primari 
direct  capital  subscriptions  from- 
ernments,  as  distinct  from  a  poolii 
rangement  based  on  internat 
commodity  agreements.  The 
would  finance  not  only  comm, 
stocks  but  also  a  wide  range  of  i- 
nonbuffer  stocking  measures,  so. 
which  are  of  a  development  type.; 
The  negotiations  are  currently! 
impasse.  The  second  session  t 
negotiating  conference  in  Genev 
November  was  suspended  at  the  « 
of  the  developing  countries  one  d; 
fore  its  scheduled  conclusion.  W 
pressed  regret  at  the  suspension  ai 
currently  exploring  with  other  g( 
ments  and  the  UNCTAD  Seci 
General  whether  a  satisfactory 
can  be  found  for  resumption  c 
negotiations  later  this  year.  We  b 
a  satisfactory  outcome  to  any 
negotiations,  however,  will  deper 
large  extent  on  whether  the  devel 
countries  are  prepared  to  give  s 
consideration  to  the  proposal  the 
trialized  countries  have  on  the  tal 


Based  on  a  statement  before  the  Subco 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and  7 
the  House  Committee  on  International  R 
on  Feb.  21,  1978.  The  complete  transcrij 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  commi, 
will  be  available  from  the  Superinten 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing1 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  Mr.  KatzisA 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Af 

1  For  material  relating  to  the  econoir 
mit  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  June  f 
p.  581. 

2  For  text  of  final  communique  ana1 
material,  see  Bulletin  of  June  20 
p.  645. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:  Mews  Conference, 
January  30  (Excerpts) 


\  other  thing  I  would  like  to  do 
)riefly  is  to  outline  the  history  of 
>viet  satellite,  the  Cosmos  954. 
s  satellite,  which  had  a  nuclear 
■  source  on  it,  was  launched  on 
!th  of  September,  last  year.  It  was 
lis  to  us  later  on  that  the  Soviets 
having  trouble  controlling  the 
te.  On  the  19th  of  December,  we 
i  a  small  task  force  in  the  White 
:.  On  the  6th  of  January,  we  felt 
ontrol  had  been  lost,  and  I  de- 
personally  to  notify  the  Soviets 
:  12th  of  January  that  we  were 

of  their  problems,  to  offer  our 
i  monitoring  the  path  of  the  satel- 
,nd  to  begin  preparing  jointly  to 
t  where  it  would  fall  and  also  to 
e  for  handling  it  if  it  should  con- 
e  Earth. 

Soviets  replied  that  it  was  de- 
I  so  that  it  would  be  destroyed  as 
e  back  into  Earth,  and  it  was  de- 
I  also  so  there  was  no  possibility 
atomic  explosion. 
the  17th  and  18th  of  January,  we 
d  the  key  congressional  leaders, 
of  our  allies  around  the  world 
vere  capable  of  joining  us  in  a 
lg  effort.  And  the  Soviets  a  day 
on  the  19th,  repeated  their  com- 
t  will  not  explode, 
the  22d  of  January,  we  went  back 
Soviets  to  ask  them  to  give  us  an 
:  to  confirm  the  information  we 
om  monitoring  sources.  And  on 
d  of  January,  the  Soviets  notified 
t  it  would  probably  enter  the  at- 
ere  the  following  day,  which  is 
th. 

y  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  I 
otified  that  the  satellite  would 
the  atmosphere  quite  early.  We 
>t  know  whether  it  would  hit  be- 
Hawaii  on  a  very  high  curve  up 

northern  part  of  Canada  or  the 
n  coast  of  Africa,  because  some- 
the  satellites  can  skip  from  one 
to  another  as  they  enter  the  at- 
ere.  It,  as  you  know,  entered  the 
)here  in  Canada. 

imediately  called  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau,  informed  him  about  the 
ximate  location,   which  later 

out  to  be  accurate.  And  on  the 
as  you  know,  just  recently,  the 
ns  of  the  satellite  have  been 
red. 

last  satellite  we  put  into  Earth 
vith  an  atomic  power  source  was 


in  1965.  This  satellite,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  its  useful  life,  was  raised  into  a 
higher  orbit  that  has  a  lifespan  of  at 
least  4,000  years. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  more  rigid 
safety  precautions  assured  among  all 
nations  in  Earth-orbiting  satellites.  In 
fact,  we  would  be  glad  to  forgo  the  de- 
ployment of  any  such  satellite  al- 
together and  will  pursue  that  option 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  only  time  a  satellite  needs  a 
longlasting  power  source  that's  free  of 
the  use  of  solar  energy,  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  Sun,  is  when  you  go 
into  deep  outer  space;  for  instance,  if 
we  send  a  probe  to  the  outer  planets, 
there  would  not  be  adequate  source  of 
energy  from  the  Sun  to  trigger  our  solar 
cells.  And  we  might  need  power  from 
atomic  sources  then. 

But  I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  continue 
with  the  option  of  nations  to  have 
Earth-orbiting  satellites  unless  much 
more  advanced  safety  precautions  can 
be  initiated. 

Q.  Since  I  assume  the  subject  will 
come  up  when  you  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  could  you  give  us  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  your  view  toward  our 
helping  Egypt  acquire  arms? 

A.  We  have  been,  of  course,  facing 
the  continuing  prospect  for  a  number  of 
years  of  providing  some  weapons  into 
the  Mideast,  heavily  to  Israel,  also  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  Iran,  and  to  some  de- 
gree, the  nonattack  weapons  to  Egypt. 

All  these  nations  have  requests  to  us 
for  weapons.  They've  been  committed 
to  those  nations  to  some  degree  by  my 
two  predecessors  and  reconfirmed  in 
some  instances  by  me. 

The  National  Security  Council  will 
make  a  report  to  me  early  this  week 
recommending  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, from  the  Defense  Department, 
from  the  national  security  adviser, 
what  weapons  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress.  After  that  point,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  30-day  plus  a  21 -day 
period  to  respond  affirmatively  or  not. 
I  will  decide  later  on  this  week  what  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress. 

The  Egyptians  have,  in  the  past,  re- 
quested F-5E  fighter  planes,  one  that  is 
used  extensively  around  the  world  for 
export  purposes  primarily,  and  Israel 
and  Saudi  Arabia  have  requested  other 
weapons.  They  have  some  F-5's. 


Q.  Do  you  have  a  clear  idea  now 
from  Prime  Minister  Begin  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  will  authorize  new 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank  and  in 
the  Sinai,  and  do  you  believe  that  Is- 
rael, over  a  period  of  time,  ought  to 
phase  out  those  settlements  in  return 
for  real  peace? 

A.  I've  covered  this  many  times. 
Our  position  on  settlements  in  the  oc- 
cupied territory  has  been  that  they  are 
illegal,  that  they  are  an  obstacle  to 
peace.  When  Prime  Minister  Begin  was 
over  here  and  when  Foreign  Minister 
Dayan  was  here,  this  question  arose. 
And  my  understanding  of  their  com- 
mitment was  that  no  new  settlements 
would  be  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  any  increase  in  settlers 
would  be  an  expansion  of  existing  set- 
tlements as  much  as  possible  within  the 
aegis  of  the  military. 

The  Geneva  conference  agreement  is 
that  civilians  should  not  go  in  to  settle 
permanently  in  occupied  territories.  I 
think  the  Israeli  Government  has  not 
authorized  the  Shiloh  settlement  other 
than  as  an  archeological  exploration 
project.  And  I've  not  yet  heard  from 
Prime  Minister  Begin  directly,  but  I 
have  had  information  that  this  is  a  pol- 
icy of  the  Israeli  Government,  that  this 
is  not  an  authorized  settlement. 


Q.  Do  you  have  an  overall  view  of 
the  final  borders  you  would  like  to 
see  for  Israel?  Do  you  expect  Israel 
to  return  to  the  1967  borders  in  all 
aspects,  especially  in  east  Jerusalem? 

A.  No.  I  don't  have  a  map  or  a  plan 
that  ought  to  be  the  final  border  deline- 
ation between  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 
I  have  always  operated  and  made  my 
statements  under  the  framework  and 
within  the  constraints  of  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 242,  which  calls  for  Israel  to  with- 
draw from  occupied  territories. 

Israel  interprets  this  language  differ- 
ently, of  course,  from  the  Arab 
neighbors.  The  Arab  neighbors  say  that 
Israel  ought  to  withdraw  from  all  oc- 
cupied territories.  Israel  says  that 
there's  some  flexibility  there  and  that 
the  thrust  of  U.N.  Resolution  242  is  an 
exchange,  in  effect,  for  portions  of  the 
occupied  territory  for  guaranteed 
peace. 

The  three  elements  that  I've  pursued 
are,  one,  a  delineation  of  final  borders; 
secondly,  a  feeling  or  conviction  on  the 
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part  of  the  Israelis  that  their  security 
was  preserved,  which  would  involve 
both  their  own  military  strength,  the 
delineation  of  the  borders,  and  the  at- 
titude now  and  in  the  future  of  their 
neighbors. 

The  second  question,  of  course,  is 
the  definition  of  real  peace.  What  does 
peace  mean?  Does  it  simply  mean  a 
cessation  of  hostility  or  belligerency, 
or  does  it  mean  open  borders,  trade, 
tourism,  diplomatic  exchange,  the  loca- 
tion of  ambassadors,  and  so  forth? 

I've  taken  the  more  definitive  defini- 
tion as  my  own  preference.  And  the 
other  thing,  of  course,  is  to  deal  in  all 
its  aspects  with  the  Palestinian 
question. 

But  I  have  never  tried  to  put  forward 
in  my  own  mind  or  to  any  of  the 
Mideastern  leaders  a  map  in  saying  this 
is  where  the  lines  should  be  drawn. 


remains  of  the  satellite  or  whether  or 
not  they  are  now  retrieving  it  from  the 
riverbed  where  it's  located,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Last  August  in  your  immigra- 
tion message,  you  said  you  were  not 
considering  reintroduction  of  a 
bracero-type  program  for  the  tem- 
porary importation  of  farm  work- 
ers.1 

Last  week,  Secretary  [of  Agricul- 
ture] Bergland  down  in  Mexico  City 
had  an  airport  press  conference  at 
which  he  apparently  gave  some  Mex- 
ican newspapers  the  idea  that  we 
were  considering  such  a  program 
and  were  considering  importing  3 
million  braceros,  and  they've  been 
writing  a  lot  of  stories  about  it.  He 
has  tried  to  deny  it.  Could  you  state 
your  position  on  it? 

A.  We  have  no  plans  whatsoever  to 
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reinitiate  a  bracer o  program.  Our  cj 
proposal  to  deal  with  the  i 
documented  workers  or  illegal  a 
question  has  already  been  submitted 
the  public,  and  that  encompasses  v'j 
we  proposed.  It  does  not  comprh 
bracer o -type  program. 

Q.  There  are  reports  that 
Soviets  have  or  soon  will  have 
capability  to  disrupt  our  sending 
military  orders  by  satellites.  Can 
tell  us  whether  they  are  accurati 
not? 

A.  My  information  is  that  that  ret 
is  not  accurate. 


For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  h 
dential  Documents  of  Feb.  6,  1978,  p.  243 
1  For  text  of  President  Carter's  message  t 
Congress  of  Aug.  4,  1977,  see  Bulleti' 
Sept.  5,  p.  316. 


Q.  Regarding  your  concern  about 
satellites  and  the  safety  precautions, 
in  taking  this  up  with  the  Russians, 
will  you  try  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  practice  of  putting  nuclear 
reactors  into  space  in  the  future? 

A.  Yes,  certainly  in  Earth  orbit.  I 
think  that  this  is  something  that  we 
should  explore.  There  are  two  factors 
though.  One  is  to  try  to  evolve  a  sure- 
fire safety  requirement  that  would  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  any  atomic  active 
material  reaching  the  Earth  or  the  at- 
mosphere where  human  beings  might 
breathe  it.  If  we  cannot  evolve  those 
fail-safe  methods,  then  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  total  prohibition  against 
Earth-orbiting  satellites. 

I  would  favor  at  this  moment  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  to  prohibit 
Earth-orbiting  satellites  with  atomic 
radiation  material  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the 
deal  is  on  that  satellite  up  there?  We 
get  all  these  reports.  One  day  it's  not 
radioactive;  the  next  day  it  is.  Do  you 
have  any  late  information  about  just 
what  the  status  of  that  thing  is?  Or 
whether  there  is  any  danger? 

A.  No,  I  know  nothing  at  this  point 
that  hasn't  already  been  put  into  the 
press.  One,  I  do  know  that  they've  lo- 
cated a  crater,  about  a  9-foot  dimen- 
sion, that  it  is  radioactive  and  that  a 
search  group  from  one  of  our  own  heli- 
copters working  with  the  Canadians  is 
at  the  site.  But  the  configuration  of  the 


Foreign  Intelligence  Activities 


On  January  24,  1978,  President  Car- 
ter issued  Executive  Order  12036  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  control  of 
U.S.  foreign  intelligence  activities. 
The  most  important  features  of  this 
Executive  order  are: 

1 .  The  National  Security  Council  and 
its  two  standing  committees — the  Spe- 
cial Coordination  Committee  (SCC) 
and  the  Policy  Review  Committee 
(PRC) — will,  short  of  the  President, 
provide  the  highest  level  review  of  and 
guidance  for  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  intelligence  community. 

2.  The  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  all  departments,  agencies, 
and  senior  officials  engaged  in  foreign 
intelligence  and  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities are  being  made  public.  Those 
implementing  directives  which  must 
remain  classified  for  security  reasons 
will  be  made  available  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  oversight 
committees. 

3.  Our  intelligence  agencies  have  a 
critical  role  to  play  in  collecting  and 
analyzing  information  important  to  our 
national  security  interests  and,  on  oc- 
casion, acting  in  direct  support  of 


major  foreign  policy  objectives, 
equally  important,  however,  that; 
methods  employed  by  these  agerj 
meet  constitutional  standards  protec 
the  privacy  and  civil  liberties  of  \ 
persons  and  are  in  full  compliance 
the  law.  To  accomplish  this  objecti 
major  section  of  the  Executive  ord 
devoted  entirely  to  setting  forth 
tailed  restrictions  on  intelligence 
lection,  covert  activities  in  suppoi 
foreign  policy  objectives,  experimt 
tion,  contracting,  assistance  to  law 
forcement  authorities,  persoi 
assigned  to  other  agencies,  indirect 
ticipation  in  prohibited  activities, 
semination  and  storage  of  informal 
and  a  prohibition  on  assassinations 
4.  As  an  added  protection  ag; 
abuses  and  to  help  insure  effective 
formance,  the  intelligence  overs 
process  is  strengthened. 


The  full  text  of  Executive  Order  12036,  a 
as  President  Carter's  statement  on  this  s 
issued  by  the  White  House  on  Jan.  24,  19 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre 
tial  Documents  of  Jan.  30. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

Visit  to  Canada  and  Mexico 


President  Mondale  visited  Canada  (January  17-18)  and  Mexico  (January 
i  to  consult  with  Prime  Minister  Pierre-Elliott  Trudeau  and  President  Jose 
Portillo  and  other  officials  of  their  governments.  Following  are  the  texts  of 
dresses  he  made  during  those  trips. 


lDA1 

)ughout  my  public  life,  I've  tried 
phasize  the  vital  importance  of 
osest  possible  consultation  be- 

the  United  States  and  Canada, 
ve  been  proud  to  be  a  member  of 

Administration  in  Washington 
has  joined  with  your  leaders  to 
our  friendship  to  a  level  of  bal- 
inparalleled  in  our  common  his- 

ost  a  year  ago  today,  President 
•  stood  before  the  American 
for  the  first  time  as  their  highest 
1.  He  called  for  a  "new  spirit" 

relationship  between  nations, 
not  on  power  politics  but  on  a 
•espect  and  deference  for  the 
ignty  and  independence  of  every 
on  Earth, 
clearest  example  of  that  policy 

U.S.  longstanding  friendship 
ts  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
The  first  two  heads  of  govern- 
nvited  to  Washington — only  a 

after  President  Carter  took 
-were  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
resident  Lopez  Portillo  of 
).  These  meetings  were  not  the 
formalities  of  statecraft;  they 
n  unmistakable  symbol  of  a  new 
n  the  friendship  between  our  na- 
They  brought  forth  a  new  com- 
nt  to  work  together  as  equal 
s  to  solve  the  problems  which 
ige  a  shared  future  on  this  conti- 

2  short  months  we  have  accom- 
I  more  together  than  we  imag- 
ossible.  Old  irritants  and  petty 
ns  have  been  replaced  by  the 
)f  compromise  and  accommoda- 
resident  Carter  and  Prime  Minis- 
deau  have  established  a  continu- 
ilogue.  Half  a  dozen  American 
;t  members  have  traveled  to 
i — and  an  even  greater  number 
r  Ministers  have  come  to  the 
-to  pursue  the  task  of  managing 
ghborhood  together. 
'  have  already  made  good  prog- 
"i  safeguarding  the  environment 
)ur  borders  and  revising  the  toll 
re  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
loping  the  concept  of  joint  man- 
it  of  some  of  our  fishing  stocks 


and  determining  our  four  seaward 
boundaries  to  maintain  fishing  patterns 
without  disrupting  operations  on  either 
side,  and,  in  record  time,  we  are  mak- 
ing the  first  steps  in  a  great  new  joint 
enterprise — the  overland  gas  pipeline. 

At  every  level  of  our  societies — in 
business  and  government,  commerce 
and  culture — Americans  and  Canadians 
are  talking  and  learning  and  working 
together  with  a  new  feeling  of  confi- 
dence. And  now,  I  have  come  to 
Canada  at  the  start  of  our  second  year 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  course  which 
we  have  begun  so  successfully,  we 
shall  follow  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  share  a  common  history  which  is 
also  a  blueprint  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
history  of  an  experiment  in  freedom  on 
this  continent  and  of  a  mutual  commit- 
ment to  respect  diversity  and  differ- 
ence. Ours  are  among  the  few  nations 
on  Earth  which  are  nations  not  because 
of  a  common  culture  but  because  of  a 
common  commitment  to  a  single 
ideal — the  supremacy  of  the  human 
spirit. 

More  than  anything  else,  that  fun- 
damental commitment  is  the  source  of 
our  closeness  as  peoples.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation for  a  level  of  interchange  unique 
in  history.  We  share  by  far  the  largest 
tide  of  trade  between  any  two  nations 
on  Earth.  We  share  what  External  Af- 
fairs Minister  Don  Jamieson  has  called 
"a  network  of  contacts  and  communi- 
cations which  exceeds  that  of  any 
(other  countries)."  We  share  an  inti- 
mate daily  association  at  every  level  of 
society. 

Canadians  cross  our  common  border 
35  million  times  a  year,  and  equivalent 
numbers  of  Americans  make  the  jour- 
ney north.  They  come  to  do  business, 
to  visit  friends  and  families,  to  see  the 
matchless  beauty  of  the  northern  coun- 
tryside, and  to  taste  a  foreign  culture  as 
different  and  exciting  as  it  is  friendly. 

•  Together  we  built  one  of  the 
world's  great  transportation  systems — 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

•  We  have  pioneered  international 
efforts  to  preserve  the  environment,  by 
conceiving  and  maintaining  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  bilateral  tribunals — the 
International  Joint  Commission. 


•  We  stand  together  not  only  in  the 
defense  of  the  continent  that  is  our 
home  but  with  13  other  nations  in  the 
defense  of  Europe — the  home  of  many 
of  our  ancestors. 

•  We  have  brought  a  new  level  of 
industrial  growth  and  stability  to  both 
nations  through  the  auto  pact  of  1965. 

•  And  as  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
told  our  Congress  last  year  in  his  excel- 
lent message,  we  have  worked  together 
to  create  original  techniques  of  en- 
vironmental management;  of  emer- 
gency and  disaster  assistance;  of  air 
and  sea  traffic  control;  and  of  transport- 
ing people,  goods,  and  services. 

These  programs  are  symbolic  of  the 
vital  truth.  Our  common  progress  de- 
pends upon  the  preservation  of  our 
separate  identities  as  nations.  In  shared 
interests  and  interdependence  there  is 
strength  and  promise.  Dependence  is 
only  stagnation.  We  will  never  permit 
the  abrogation  of  sovereignty  on  either 
side  of  the  border. 

We  have  learned  the  art  of  being 
good  neighbors.  First,  this  means  ad- 
vance consultation  and  accommoda- 
tion. Second,  it  means  speaking  our 
minds  forthrightly.  Third,  it  means  re- 
sponding to  the  views  of  our  citizens  as 
befits  representative  democracies,  and 
we  each  want  to  be  heard  in  the  world 
in  our  own  voice. 

And  as  nations  built  on  federal  prin- 
ciples, our  progress  depends  upon  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  our  countrymen. 
Working  together  means  participation 
by  all  our  peoples  and  regions  within 
our  respective  federal  frameworks.  In 
this  way  different  interests  can  be  rec- 
onciled while  we  shape  our  separate  na- 
tional destinies. 

Economic  Challenges 

It  is  our  destiny  to  face  common 
challenges. 

We  face  an  energy  crisis  which  has 
brought  to  Canada  the  first  oil  trade 
deficit  in  almost  a  decade  and  which  is 
bleeding  the  United  States  of  $45  bil- 
lion a  year  for  foreign  oil.  We  both 
need  to  keep  that  money  at  home,  to 
build  schools  and  housing  and  transpor- 
tation facilities.  And  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  areas,  my  nation  can  profit 
by  Canada's  example. 

When  my  countrymen  saw  the 
energy  crisis  on  charts  and 
blackboards,  your  leaders  were  taking 
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action.  You've  already  inaugurated  a 
home  insulation  program,  a  forward- 
looking  internal  price  policy  on  oil  and 
gas,  and  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
conserving  existing  resources  and  de- 
veloping new  ones. 

In  the  United  States,  President  Carter 
has  taken  action,  too.  He  is  pledged  to 
reduce  American  reliance  on  all  exter- 
nal sources  of  energy.  But  still  the 
shape  of  our  program  awaits  the  out- 
come of  legislative  bargaining — and 
still  we  grow  more  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  half  a  world  away. 

I  am  sure  we  will  succeed  in  getting 
an  effective  and  fair  energy  bill  from 
Congress,  one  that  will  enable  us  to 
play  our  part  in  the  global  effort  to 
meet  the  energy  challenge. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  a  good 
neighbor  doubles  the  value  of  a  house, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  our  countries  as 
we  face  the  energy  problem. 

•  We  can  both  profit  from  reciprocal 
electricity  arrangements,  from  oil 
swaps  to  compensate  for  regional  dis- 
locations. 

•  Our  gas  pipeline  agreement  is 
striking  evidence  of  the  power  and  po- 
tential of  such  cooperation.  It  promises 
to  save  both  countries  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  comparison  with  independent  al- 
ternatives. And  the  same  friendship  and 
good  faith  which  produced  that  agree- 
ment will  govern  its  execution  — 
assuring  each  nation  a  fair  and  just  re- 
turn in  jobs  and  industrial  orders  on  its 
part  of  the  pipeline. 

•  We  both  need  oil  storage  facilities 
to  guard  against  emergencies,  and  there 
may  be  advantages  in  building  them  to- 
gether. Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  I 
discussed  that  option  yesterday,  and 
we've  agreed  to  undertake  an  expedi- 
tious joint  study  of  common  facilities 
in  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

•  Our  nations  can  also  profit  from 
joint  arrangements  concerning  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  existing  re- 
sources. In  the  next  few  years  Alberta 
may  enjoy  supplies  of  natural  gas 
which  are  surplus  to  provincial  and 
Canadian  needs. 

Both  nations  can  profit  from  cooper- 
ation in  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  existing  resources.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Trudeau  and  I  agreed  yesterday  that 
we  should  encourage  new  gas  con- 
tracts, with  a  swap-back  option,  with  a 
view  toward  facilitating  the  early  build- 
ing of  the  lower  sections  of  the  gas 
pipeline.  Over  the  short-term — and  this 
could  only  be  determined  by  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  bodies — Alberta  may 
enjoy  further  supplies  of  natural  gas 
which  are  surplus  to  provincial  and 
Canadian  needs. 


The  United  States  could  use  that  gas, 
if  it  were  available,  to  give  time  for  our 
measures  to  cut  gas  consumption  and  to 
increase  gas  production  to  take  effect. 
We  have  a  common  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  pipeline  is  financed  and  built 
on  schedule,  and  the  swap-back  provi- 
sion would  protect  the  Canadian  energy 
position  as  needed.  This  afternoon  I 
hope  to  discuss  this  question  with  Pre- 
mier Lougheed  [Peter  Lougheed,  Pre- 
mier of  Alberta]. 

We  can  also  join  forces  in  a  general 
effort  to  insure  the  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  our  economies.  Full  employment 
here  would  create  thousands  of  new 
jobs  in  the  United  States,  and  full 
employment  in  the  States  would  create 
thousands  of  new  jobs  here.  Because 
our  prosperity  is  so  linked,  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  and  I  have  agreed 
that  our  senior  economic  officials  will 
meet  in  March  to  begin  a  process  of  in- 
tensified consultations  on  economic 
problems  facing  both  countries. 

We  can  work  together  for  growth 
and  progress.  We  sell  each  other  $55 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  services 
every  year.  Thus,  consumers  in  both 
countries  will  benefit  from  lower 
prices.  We  understand  that  far  more 
than  internal  domestic  progress,  it  is  in- 
ternational trade  which  has  fueled  the 
world's  economy  in  the  last  30  years. 
We  understand  that  tariff  barriers  can 
only  foster  more  deficits  and  more  in- 
flation and  more  unemployment.  And 
we  are  pledged  to  resist,  with  all  our 
powers,  retrenchment  to  protectionism. 
That  is  the  spirit  which  our  nations 
must  take  to  the  latest  round  of  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  lead- 
ers in  both  the  nontariff  and  tariff- 
cutting  sessions,  and  we  should  stand 
together  in  pursuit  of  freer  trade 
throughout  the  world.  We  can  set  the 
standard  for  that  effort  with  serious 
bilateral  discussions  about  our  own 
trading  relationship. 

When  offers  are  placed  on  the  table 
in  Geneva  this  week,  the  United  States 
will  propose  substantial  cuts  on  prod- 
ucts of  interest  to  Canada.  We  hope 
that  Canada  and  other  countries  will  re- 
ciprocate by  offering  formula  cuts,  so 
we  can  maintain  our  proposal  during 
the  course  of  negotiations  and  reduce 
tariffs  on  the  dutiable  items  which 
cross  our  border  every  day. 

We  can  do  that  in  the  context  of  mul- 
tilateral discussions  in  which  we  both 
have  vital  interests;  for  example,  ef- 
forts to  develop  an  international  prod- 
ucts standards  code  and  an  equitable 
and  universal  system  for  responding  to 
the  unfair  practices  of  export  subsidy 
and  favoritism  in  government  procure- 
ment.   We   stand  together  on   those 
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issues — in  opposition  to  any  pc; 
which  gives  any  business  or  natioj 
unfair  trading  advantage. 

The  United  States  also  stands 
Canada — not  only  at  Geneva  but  al 
the  International   Wheat  Counci 
London — in  support  of  greater  aci? 
to  world  grain  markets.  This  Prov 
has  a  special  interest  in  those  eff  i 
As  the  world's  foremost  grain  exp 
ters,  our  two  countries  are  workir 
London  to  achieve  trade  liberalizai 
price  stability,  and  food  security,  ji 
will  bring  more  certainty  and  grow 
our  markets  while  better  assuring 
able  grain  supplies  to  importe 
especially  the  developing  coun 
which  need  that  grain  the  most. 

Even  as  we  work  to  liberalize  i 
vailing  trading  practices  in  industry 
agriculture,  we  must  continue  to  aVi 
other  means  for  insuring  the  int< 
economic  strength  of  our  tra« 
partners.  In  all  of  these  endeavors;;: 
key  to  our  success  is  not  only  the': 
work  of  our  leaders  or  the  rightne. 
their  positions;  it  is  just  as  mud 
spirit  of  friendship  and  commonii 
pose  which  motivates  our  effjj 
Every  time  we  reach  agreement,  k 
time  we  effect  a  solution,  we  are; 
claiming  the  strength  and  success  ( 
dustrial  democracy.  And  we  are  ra 
the  foundations  of  a  stable  and  sjj 
world  order — a  system  of  intellige; 
teraction  between  nations  which  ; 
best  hope  we  have  for  a  truly  lal 
peace. 

In  economic  cooperation  amonj 
tions,  and  in  our  life  together  on 
continent,  we  are  friends  and  part 
We  look  to  the  problems  we  face  a 
common  agenda  for  the  months 
years  ahead.  We've  made  good  ] 
ress  in  preserving  the  beauty  of  om 
vironment.  Now  we  must  complet 
Great  Lakes  cleanup  and  mate! 
concern  for  rivers  and  lakes  with 
grams  that  deal  with  air  polk' 
across  our  common  border. 

Both  countries  want  to  resolve 
ferences  in  the  administration  o 
auto  pact,  even  as  both  recogni; 
over-all  success.  Our  trade  in  auto 
parts  rose  from  $1  billion  in  19i; 
$17  billion  in  1976. 

And  because  we  value  greatly1 
vigorous  two-way  trade  in  agricu 
products,  it  is  important  that  w< 
dress  promptly  and  directly  pro!' 
which  may  arise  in  this  trade,  su< 
we  have  seen  in  beef  and  cattle. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  I  1" 
therefore,  agreed  that  Secretary  o> 
riculture  Bob  Bergland  should' 
very  soon  with  his  Canadian  colic 
to  consult  on  the  steps  require 
mutually  satisfactory  answers. 
These  are  all  important  probr 
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demand  our  careful  attention,  and 
vill  receive  it.  But  if  these  prob- 
constitute  the  most  pressing  dif- 
es  between  us,  then  we  are  doing 
veil  indeed. 

in  Rights 

■  cooperation  makes  us  better  able 
ve  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
ess  throughout  the  world.  The 
ims  we  are  blessed  with  compel 
raise  our  voices  against  tyranny 
ppression  wherever  we  see  them, 
re  blessed  also  with  matchless 
n  and  material  resources;  that 
ts  and  demands  of  us  that  we  join 
truggle  against  poverty  and 
ssness  wherever  they  exist, 
are  joined  in  a  new  dedication  to 
ig  our  southern  neighbors  im- 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  Cana- 
sfforts  to  assist  in  Caribbean 
pment  have  been  a  model  of  hu- 
irian  commitment  for  every  na- 
They  are  matched  by  broader 
ian  participation  in  multilateral 
: — not  only  in  the  Caribbean  but 
;hout  Latin  America — to  provide 
chnical  and  material  assistance 
can  advance  hope  and  progress, 
country's  recent  participation  in 
msultative  group  for  the  Carib- 
vas  an  important  contribution  to 
iter-American  effort,  and  it  sig- 
new  era  of  productive  participa- 
i  Latin  America. 

have  also  worked  together  to  de- 
freedom  and  pursue  peace 
hout  the  world.  We  have  cooper- 
1  efforts  to  diminish  tensions  be- 
nations  and  to  reduce  transfers  of 
which  may  deepen  tension  and 
ct.  We  have  worked  for  inde- 
ice  and  free  elections  in  Namibia 
o  promote  peaceful  change 
hout  southern  Africa.  We  have 
d  to  keep  alive  the  North-South 
?ue  begun  in  Paris — so  ably 
A  for  the  North  by  Deputy  Prime 
ter  Allan  MacEachen — and  the 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  rich 
s  and  poor. 

dl  of  these  endeavors,  we  are 
f  by  a  common  and  overriding 
itment  to  the  human  rights  and 
i  dignity  of  the  people  of  every 
•  We  have  come  to  view  our  rela- 
ip  with  other  countries — in  trade 
"ms  negotiations  and  in  interna- 
forums — not  only  in  our  own 
terest  but  also  in  response  to  the 
n  of  those  countries  for  the  needs 
ghts  of  their  own  people, 
both  countries,  that  posture  is 
tural  legacy  of  common  tradition 
suit  of  human  rights  that  is  liter- 
nparalleled  in  human  history. 
»  the  American  people,  that  leg- 


acy is  the  root  of  our  close  bonds  to 
Canadians. 

President  Carter  pointed  out  the 
striking  results  of  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
which  asked  Americans  to  list  the  na- 
tions for  which  they  had  the  greatest  af- 
fection and  respect.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, 95%  named  their  own  country 
first.  But  91%  named  Canada  next,  and 
that  overwhelming  sentiment  is  the 
product  of  more  than  geographic  prox- 
imity or  economic  interdependence. 

The  American  people  see  in  Canada 
one  of  the  great  successes  in  constitu- 
tional democracy.  They  have  seen  a  na- 
tion which,  for  30  years,  has  refused  to 
use  its  wealth  and  technology  for  build- 
ing nuclear  weapons  but  instead  has 
participated  in  every  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing operation  since  World  War  II.  They 
have  seen  your  nation  devote  a  great 
percentage  of  its  gross  national  product 
to  aiding  Third  World  countries.  And 
they  have  seen  your  borders  opened  to 
the  homeless  and  the  dissident  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  most  re- 
cently to  refugees  from  the  tragic  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  have  been 
touched  by  the  willingness  of  your 
country  to  export  precious  natural  gas 
during  our  severest  winter  shortages. 
Thousands  have  been  deeply  touched 
by  your  Bicentennial  gift  to  our 
nation — the  pictorial  representation  of 
our  peoples  and  our  common  land, 
"Between  Friends/Entre  Amis."  And 
we  have  felt  the  closest  bonds  of 
friendship  in  watching  a  proud  and  free 
nation  striving  to  maintain  its  pledge  to 
honor  cultural  and  individual 
diversity — in  the  face  of  disagreements 
which  diversity  necessarily  entails. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  said  that 
Canada  stands  today  on  the  threshold 
of  greatness.  By  the  measure  of  what 
the  American  people  have  felt  and  seen 
in  their  neighbor,  that  is  a  modest  ap- 
praisal. By  the  measures  of  wisdom 
and  humanity  and  love  of  freedom, 
there  is  no  greater  nation  on  Earth.  We 
are  proud  to  be  your  friend  and  partner. 


MEXICO  2 

For  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
the  principle  of  mutual  respect  is  the 
basis  of  our  relations.  We  have  learned 
that  power  and  wealth  do  not  confer  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom.  And  we  have 
learned  that  our  common  hopes  and 
plans  as  neighbors  are  far  stronger  than 
our  differences. 

Our  countries  share  a  peaceful  bor- 
der of  nearly  2,000  miles.  Trade  across 
that  border  is  of  enormous  economic 
importance  to  both  countries.  There  is 
a  daily  stream  of  tourists  and  travelers 
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both  ways.  Students  and  researchers 
share  the  resources  of  our  great  univer- 
sities. We  share  common  roots  as  the 
children  of  revolution  and  because  16 
million  Spanish-speaking  citizens  live 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  all,  we 
share  a  common  commitment  to  the  in- 
dividual freedom  and  dignity  of  all  our 
citizens. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  have  elected  new  Presi- 
dents at  the  same  moment  in  their  his- 
tory. That  event  is  symbolic  of  a  fresh 
start  in  our  relationship. 

The  meeting  between  our  two  Presi- 
dents [February  1977]  signaled  far 
more  than  the  courtesies  of  acquaint- 
ance. It  reflected  just  as  much  the  high 
priority  which  President  Carter  attaches 
to  America's  relationship  with  its 
southern  neighbor  and  his  deep  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  extraordinary 
public  servant  whom  the  people  of 
Mexico  have  chosen  as  their  leader. 

I  was  privileged  a  year  ago  to  intro- 
duce President  Lopez  Portillo  to  ad- 
dress the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  then  that  his  mission  to 
my  country  was  to  "seek  understand- 
ing, balance,  and  respect"  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  This  has  been  the  basis  for  a 
year  of  unparalleled  accomplishment 
between  our  two  countries — a  year  in 
which  equal  partnership  became  the 
guiding  spirit  of  our  future  growth  and 
progress. 

We  pursue  such  a  course  because  it 
is  right.  But  we  also  believe,  with 
equal  conviction,  that  the  best  hope  we 
have  for  progress  and  peace  is  not  the 
domination  of  one  country  by  another 
but  rather  sovereign  nations  pursuing 
common  goals. 


Tangible  Accomplishments 

My  journey  to  Mexico  City  seems 
very  short  in  comparison  with  the  dis- 
tance we  have  traveled  together  in  only 
12  months. 

When  President  Lopez  Portillo  re- 
turned from  Washington  after  his  visit 
last  year,  he  took  with  him  the  respect 
and  affection  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent. The  closeness  which  has  quickly 
grown  between  our  President's  family 
and  yours  is  a  symbol  of  the  deeper, 
more  balanced  and  mature  relationship 
that  has  developed  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

This  new  spirit  by  itself  would  have 
been  an  important  achievement.  But  we 
have  put  it  to  work.  We  have  taken  a 
number  of  concrete  bilateral  steps  to 
improve  our  relations  further. 

•   President  Carter  and  President 
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Lopez  Portillo  at  their  meeting  a  year 
ago  set  up  a  consultative  mechanism  to 
consider  our  common  problems  in 
trade,  investment,  energy  and  miner- 
als, tourism,  and  social  problems.  It  is 
a  vital  functioning  instrument. 

•  In  1977  we  signed  a  tropical  prod- 
ucts agreement,  an  important  precedent 
for  the  world  trading  system.  It  com- 
bines for  the  first  time  in  practice  the 
twin  objectives  of  trade  reciprocity 
with  the  need  for  special  consideration 
for  developing  countries.  By  this 
agreement,  we  will  cut  tariffs  on  items 
of  special  interest  to  Mexico — like 
fruits,  fiber,  and  vegetables — which 
represent  $63  million  in  Mexican  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  and  $36  mil- 
lion in  your  imports  from  the  United 
States.  That  action  signals  our  mutual 
dedication  to  freer  trade  throughout  the 
world.  It  will  serve  as  a  model  for  both 
industrialized  and  developing  countries 
as  we  pursue  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

•  In  1977  we  also  ratified  and  im- 
plemented an  exchange  of  sanctions 
treaty — a  unique  humanitarian  agree- 
ment for  permitting  Americans  impris- 
oned in  Mexico  and  Mexicans  impris- 
oned in  the  United  States  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  their  sentences  in  their 
own  countries.  The  first  transfer  during 
Christmas  was  a  poignant  moment 
which  both  our  people  will  long  re- 
member. Like  our  trade  agreements,  it 
has  served  as  a  model  for  agreements 
with  other  nations. 

•  In  1977  we  concluded  a  civil  avia- 
tion agreement  to  enable  the  airlines  of 
both  countries  to  expand  their  services 
and  thereby  increase  and  enhance  the 
interchange  between  our  peoples.  It 
represents  the  greatest  expansion  of  air 
services  ever  undertaken  by  two  na- 
tions. The  agreement  is  symbolic  of  the 
larger  effort  to  expand  the  interaction 
and  deepen  the  friendship  between  us.  I 
was  proud  to  sign  it  today  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

•  Tourism  helps  bring  our  nations 
together.  And  we  appreciate  its  eco- 
nomic importance  to  Mexico.  We  are 
raising  the  ceiling  of  duty-free  entry  of 
goods  that  an  American  may  bring 
from  other  nations  to  the  United  States 
from  $100  to  $250  per  month.  Addi- 
tionally, President  Carter's  tax  reform 
proposals  will  contain  provisions  that 
should  ease  Mexican  concerns  over  our 
foreign  convention  tax  regulations. 

•  In  1977  we  enacted  a  new 
fisheries  agreement,  creating  clear 
rules  for  managing  our  fishing 
resources. 

•  And  in  1977,  we  increased  and 
improved  our  cooperative  efforts  to  at- 
tack the  illicit  flow  of  narcotics  across 
our  border.  We  share  a  great  interest  in 


the  swift  and  complete  eradication  of 
this  poison.  The  American  people  are 
grateful  for  the  massive  commitment  of 
human  and  material  resources  to  that 
effort  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
Our  senior  officials  continue  to  discuss 
new  programs  to  use  new  and  promis- 
ing technologies  for  eliminating  this 
source  of  so  much  misery. 

In  only  one  year,  together  we  have 
built  a  remarkable  record  of  accom- 
plishment. My  purpose  in  coming  to 
Mexico,  as  we  enter  the  second  year  of 
our  two  Administrations,  is  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  our  continu- 
ing together  the  course  which  we  have 
taken  so  productively. 


Future  Agenda 

We  still  have  before  us  a  full 
agenda — one  which  will  challenge  our 
wisdom,  talents,  and  determination. 
We  must  each  find  ways  to  create  more 
jobs.  Smuggling  of  narcotics  and  other 
goods  must  be  stopped.  Obstacles  to 
mutually  beneficial  trade  and  invest- 
ment must  be  reduced.  Improved  coop- 
eration is  the  only  path  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

Not  only  cooperation  but  candor  and 
understanding  must  be  brought  to  all 
our  tasks.  In  this  spirit,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  undocumented 
workers — people  who  enter  the  United 
States  to  seek  employment  without 
visas  or  proper  documentation. 

Undocumented  Workers.  Every 
government  has  a  responsibility  to  its 
citizens  to  regulate  the  entrance  of 
people  as  well  as  goods.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  The  citizens  of  my 
country  want  our  laws  on  entry  en- 
forced; this  is  the  responsibility  of  any 
American  Government.  But  we  want  to 
do  this  without  creating  problems  for 
Mexico. 

We  recognize  the  many  dimensions 
of  the  problem,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
work  with  you  to  address  them.  For  our 
part,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
comprehensive  program  regarding  un- 
documented workers  presently  living  in 
the  United  States  and  the  flow  of  new 
workers. 

The  program  begins  by  recognizing 
that  the  human  rights  of  the  un- 
documented workers  already  in  the 
United  States  must  be  protected.  There- 
fore, the  proposal  would  grant  legal 
status  to  all  who  arrived  before  January 
15  1977 — permitting  them  to  work  and 
live  without  fear  of  arrest.  Those  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  since 
before  1970  will  be  able  to  apply  for 
permanent  resident  status  and  eventual 
citizenship.  Those  who  arrived  between 
1970  and  January  1 ,  1977,  will  be  enti- 
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tied  to  a  5-year  temporary  resi: 
status.  There  will  be  no  massive  d« 
tations  or  roundups. 

In  addition,  the  Carter  Adman) 
tion  is  supporting  legislation  w; 
would  increase  the  immigration  <jl 
between  Mexico  and  Canada  to  50 
per  year.  Since  Canada  has  so  few 
migrants  to  the  United  States,  thj 
feet  of  this  legislation  would  be  at 
stantial  increase  in  Mexico's  arj 
legal  immigration  to  the  United  St; 
The  proposal  also  recognizes  I 
employers  in  our  country  who  emj 
age  undocumented  workers  are  a  si 
of  the  problem.  The  President's 
gram  imposes  civil  sanctions  ag) 
such  employers  and  also  increase 
number  of  personnel  who  patro 
border. 

At  the  same  time,  we  understan 
reasons  for  the  flow  of  undocum 
workers  to  the  United  States.  W; 
willing  to  help  Mexico  as  it  desij 
obtaining  support  for  its  efforts  tl 
velop  its  economy.  The  stoi 
Mexico's  postwar  economic  progr 
very  impressive.  In  the  three  de' 
since  Franklin  Roosevelt  visited  i 
terey,  you've  made  great  strid' 
producing  goods  and  services  and 
ing  per  capita  income.  That  pre! 
took  place  within  a  democ; 
framework,  creating  a  model  fc; 
veloping  nations  in  every  corner  j 
globe. 

On  behalf  of  President  Carter,  1 
informed  President  Lopez  Portilh 
the  United  States  is  ready  and  ea; 
do  all  it  can,  including  support  f< 
panded  efforts  by  the  World  Ban 
the  Inter-American  Development 
to  increase  rural  development  eff( 
Mexico.  These  institutions  hav 
sured  us  that  they  are  prepared  i 
pand  significantly  their  efforts  ii 
with  Mexico's  commitment  to 
these  problems  as  a  matter  of  the 
est  priority. 

The  challenges  of  economi 
velopment,  social  justice,  and  1 
rights  that  we  face  in  our  two  coi 
also  confront  the  other  nations  < 
hemisphere  and  the  international 
munity.  The  United  States  and  N 
must  work  together  and  with  oth 
meet  these  challenges. 

North  American  Community 
opportunity  to  visit  America's  i 
neighbors  this  week  has  shown  rr 
idly  how  much  we  have  in  con 
and  how  much  our  countries  a 
coming  increasingly  interdepei 
We  occupy  a  continent  rich  in  i 
and  human  resources.  We  share 
tic  and  Pacific  interests,  as  w 
interests  in  the  Caribbean.  We  s 
common  belief  in  human  rign 
political  democracy. 
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tile  this  interdependence  offers 
benefits,  it  also  imposes  great  re- 
ibilities.  The  economies  and  the 
ies  of  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the 
:d  States  have  become  so  in- 
ned  that  developments  in  one  part 
e  continent  have  direct  and  im- 
ite  repercussions  in  others.  This 
if  life  compels  us  to  carefully  as- 
the  consequences  of  our  actions 

>  search  continually  for  new  forms 
operation.  We  can  do  that  by  con- 
g  closely  with  each  other. 

)bal  Problems.  We  must  not 
that  our  common  problems  have 
spect  for  national  or  even  conti- 
1  boundaries.  They  confront  us 
ly  as  members  of  the  world  com- 
y.  As  the  citizens  of  representa- 
lemocracies,  our  nations  have  a 
d  responsibility  to  the  life  and 
>f  this  planet.  We  can  fulfill  that 
nsibility  by  the  power  of  our 
)le  here  at  home  and  by  the  wis- 
and  determination  of  our  mutual 

>  in  the  world  of  nations. 

er  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
Mexico  took  the  initiative  in 
ating  a  treaty  at  Tlatelolco  to  ban 
ir  weapons  from  Latin  America, 
[ay  26,  in  the  presence  of  your 
;n  Minister  Santiago  Roel,  Presi- 
Zarter  signed  Protocol  I  of  that 
,  pledging  the  United  States  not 
ploy  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
ica.  We  hope  to  work  closely 
ou  next  year  to  insure  the  speedy 
:mentation  of  the  treaty  of 
olco  and  to  make  Latin  America 
rst  nuclear  weapons-free  zone  in 
)rld. 

are  also  strongly  committed  to 
g  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
>ns  capabilities  and  to  restraining 
ternational  sale  of  conventional 
The  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
nament  will  offer  us  an  opportu- 

>  pursue  that  objective  together, 
support  the  dialogue  between  the 
rialized  and  the  developing  coun- 
nd  the  effort  to  make  the  interna- 
economic  system  more  equitable 
st.  We  welcome  the  leadership  of 
:o  as  we  work  toward  specific 
res  which  build  upon  the  respon- 
y  we  all  share  for  the  effective 
;ement  of  the  world  economy. 

t  December,  our  two  countries 
with  28  others  and  15  interna- 
institutions  in  a  multilateral  ef- 
'  help  develop  the  nations  of  the 
>ean  and  to  increase  cooperation 
en  the  island  nations  of  the 
>ean  and  their  neighbors.  This  is 
r  area  in  which  we  are  eager  to 
with  you. 

Presidents  have  committed 
o  and  the  United  States  to  pursue 
use  of  human  rights  wherever  we 


encounter  tyranny  and  oppression.  For 
too  many  people,  the  promise  of  human 
destiny  is  dwarfed  by  the  reality  of  sub- 
jugation. Our  nations  have  worked  to- 
gether to  proclaim  their  unyielding  op- 
position to  any  governmental  policy 
which  would  suppress  or  enslave  the 
human  spirit.  The  important  resolutions 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  bear 
concrete  testimony  to  that  cooperation. 
We  must  continue  to  work  together  to 
insure  that  1978  will  be  not  only  the 
year  that  Tlatelolco  is  implemented  but 
also  the  year  when  the  American  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  becomes  a 
working  reality. 

We  must  also  continue  to  define  our 
relationship  with  other  countries — in 
trade,  in  arms  negotiations,  and  in  the 
world  community  in  general — not  only 
in  terms  of  self-interest  but  in  response 
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to  the  concern  of  those  countries  for  the 
needs  and  rights  of  their  own  people. 

We  have  taken  great  strides  in  the 
past  year.  We  have  coupled  new  re- 
spect for  our  individual  sovereignty 
with  concrete  progress  in  solving 
mutual  problems.  In  the  process,  we 
have  strengthened  the  fabric  of  a  work- 
ing, cooperative  partnership.  We  wel- 
come that  partnership,  the  respon- 
sibilities it  imposes,  and  the  benefits  it 
offers  for  our  separate  destinies  as  na- 
tions and  for  our  common  future  as 
friends  and  neighbors.  Together,  we 
will  make  that  future  more  prosperous 
and  more  hopeful  for  the  peoples  of 
both  our  lands.  □ 


1  Address  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Edmonton 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  on  Jan.  18, 
1978  (opening  paragraphs  omitted). 

2  Address  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pres- 
idente  Chapultepec  in  Mexico  City  on  Jan.  20, 
1978  (opening  paragraphs  omitted). 


THE  SECRETARY: 

News  Conference,  February  10 


Q.  Prime  Minister  Begin  said  in 
Geneva  the  other  day  that  the  United 
States'  supplying  arms  to  Egypt 
would  be  a  negative  development. 
Would  you  agree  with  that? 

A.  I  think  that  the  question  of  arms 
sales  in  the  area  is  a  very  complicated 
one.  As  you  know  from  the  outset,  we 
have  applied  certain  criteria  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  arms  sales. 
Those  criteria  I  have  outlined  to  you 
many  times,  and  we  will  continue  to 
apply  those  criteria  in  connection  with 
the  requests  for  arms  sales  which  have 
been  made  to  us  at  this  time  by  the  var- 
ious parties.  We  have  not  yet  reached  a 
final  decision  on  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  We  will  be  doing  so  shortly,  and 
this  will  be  announced  by  the  President 
when  those  decisions  are  made. 

Insofar  as  the  specific  question  you 
asked  is  concerned,  I  think  that  if  the 
criteria  which  we  have  been  applying 
all  along  are  applied,  then  it  is  possible 
to  make  arms  sales  which  are  not  dis- 
ruptive. 

Q.  As  President  Sadat  left,  the 
United  States  put  out  a  statement 
reaffirming  its  commitment  to  Is- 
rael's security,  also  reading  [U.N. 
Resolution]  242  as  requiring  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  military  forces  from 
what  some  people  refer  to  as  oc- 
cupied Arab  lands.  I  wondered  if 
such  a  withdrawal  does,  indeed, 
tamper  with  or  decrease  Israel's  se- 


curity, and  I  also  wonder  if  arms 
sales  to  Egypt  would  square  with  the 
American  commitment  to  Israel's  se- 
curity? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
withdrawals  from  occupied  territories, 
242  is  the  basic  document  under  which 
all  of  the  parties  have  agreed  that  the 
negotiations  for  a  Middle  East  settle- 
ment should  be  conducted.  [Re- 
solution] 242  refers  to,  specifically, 
withdrawal  from  occupied  territories, 
and  "occupied  territories"  includes  all 
fronts  involved  in  the  1967  conflict. 

Insofar  as  security  matters  are  con- 
cerned, I  believe  that  they  can  be  taken 
care  of  within  the  framework  of  242 
and  within  the  framework  of  with- 
drawal from  occupied  territories.    . 

As  to  your  second  question,  as  I  in- 
dicated a  moment  ago,  I  believe  that 
arms  sales  to  the  various  parties  have  to 
be  taken  a  look  at  in  the  overall  balance 
in  the  region  and  that,  therefore,  the 
decision  whether  or  not  to  make  a  par- 
ticular arms  sale,  including  that  to 
Egypt,  has  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
overall  standpoint. 

Q.  Are  there  any  conditions  under 
which  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider supplying  arms  to  Somalia — for 
example,  if  there  were  to  be  a  major 
counteroffensive  not  solely  against 
the  Ogaden  but  against  Somalia  it- 
self? 

A.  Let  me  respond  by  giving  you  a 
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broader  answer  to  your  question. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  increas- 
ing conflict  in  the  Ogaden.  It  continues 
toaccelerate  in  pace  and  in  the  number 
of  arms  which  are  moving  into  the 
area.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  this  problem; 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
cease-fire;  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  a  withdrawal  of  the  Somali  forces 
from  the  Ogaden;  and  in  return,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  a  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  forces  from 
Ethiopia.  We  believe  it  is  fundamental 
that  there  be  a  recognition  and  a  respect 
by  all  parties  for  the  internationally 
recognized  borders,  and  we  also  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  agreement  in 
principle  and  negotiations  looking  to 
the  solution  in  the  future  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Ogaden. 

We  will  continue  our  present  course 


of  action  with  respect  to  not  supplying 
arms  to  either  side.  Let  me  say,  if  there 
were  a  crossing  of  borders,  that  would 
present  a  new  and  different  situation, 
and  we  would  have  to  consider  it  at  that 
time. 

Q.  There  is  a  wire  report  today 
that  the  Western  allies  have  agreed 
that  if  there  is  a  crossing  of  the  bor- 
der, that  there  will  be  Western  arms 
supplied,  including  American  arms, 
to  Somalia.  Is  there  any  such  agree- 
ment? 

A.  What  I  would  say  on  that  is — and 
I  think  that  is  what  was  said  in  the  arti- 
cle as  I  glanced  at  it  before  I  came 
down  here — that  this  would  present  a 
different  situation,  and  it  would  have  to 
be  considered  under  the  circumstances 
that  existed  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  Administration  has  said 
frequently  that  it  is  committed  to  the 
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territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon  j 
supports  the  building  of  the  Leban 
army.  What  is  the  present  Ameri 
role  right  now  in  the  Lebanese  c 
flict  between  the  Syrian  troops 
the  Lebanese  troops? 

A.  The  American  role  in  Lebano 
that  we  continue  to  support  the  G 
ernment  of  Lebanon.  We  support 
territorial  integrity.  We  support  its 
dependence.  We  are  continuing  to 
sist  in  the  supplying  of  arms  for 
building  of  a  Lebanese  army.  That  ] 
gram  continues  as  it  was  outlined 
discussed  with  the  Lebanese  authori 
at  that  time,  and  the  plans  are  to  c 
tinue  along  those  same  guidelines. 

Q.  The  Syrians  entered  Leban 
The  United  States  accepted  the  i 
ians  as  a  peacekeeping  force 
Lebanon,  and  right  now  they  h 
violated  that  truce. 


TELEVISION  INTERVIEW 

Secretary  Vance  added  the  following 
comments  on  the  Middle  East  when  he  was 
interviewed  on  television  by  news  corre- 
spondents Robert  MacNeil  and  James 
LehrerofPBS  on  February  14,  1978. 


Q.  The  Carter  Administration  today 
appeared  to  bow  a  little  to  the  personal 
diplomacy  of  President  Sadat  and  agreed 
to  sell  Egypt  some  of  the  jet  fighters  he 
wants,  but  the  United  States  refused  to 
supply  Sadat  with  the  most  advanced 
fighters  that  it  sells  to  Israel. 

In  his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  the 
Egyptian  leader  argued  strongly  that 
sophisticated  U.S.  arms  supplies  made  Is- 
rael inflexible  in  the  current  peace  negotia- 
tions. Egypt  needed  the  same  weapons  to 
create  a  better  balance.  Specifically,  Sadat 
asked  for  F-5's,  a  fighter  supplied  to  some 
25  foreign  countries  but  not  used  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  State  Department  said  today  that 
we  would  sell  Egypt  the  F-5's  but  not  the 
more  advanced  planes  Sadat  also  wanted, 
the  F-15  and  F-16,  both  of  which  we 
agreed  to  supply  to  Israel. 

However,  the  aircraft  decision  marks  a 
significant  change  of  American  policy  to 
Egypt  just  when  relations  with  Israel  have 
soured  somewhat.  Why  was  the  decision 
made  to  sell  planes  to  Egypt? 

A.  We  had  outstanding  for  a  long  while 
requests  for  sales  of  aircraft  from  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  from  Saudi  Arabia.  Some  of  these 
went  back  as  far  as  a  year  or  two  in  the  past. 


We  determined  that  we  should  deal  with 
these  issues,  make  a  decision,  and,  move 
forward  in  this  particular  area.  In  doing  so 
we  took  a  look  at  three  basic  factors. 

•  First,  would  these  be  conducive  to  the 
continuation  of  and  progress  in  the  peace 
negotiations? 

•  Secondly,  would  they  be  consistent  with 
the  security  requirements  of  the  various 
countries? 

•  Thirdly,  would  they  be  consistent  with 
the  basic  military  balance  within  the  Middle 
East  or  would  they  change  that  balance? 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  all 
these  factors  we  came  up  with  a  package 
today  which  was  approved  by  the  President 
which  we  think  meets  all  of  these  various  re- 
quirements. Indeed,  we  believe  that  rather 
than  hindering  the  negotiations,  the  decisions 
which  have  been  made  today  will  foster  and 
be  supportive  of  them. 

Q.  Was  Israel  informed  of  the  Egypt 
decision  before  it  was  announced  publicly? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  At  a  high  level  of  communication? 

A.  We  informed  each  of  the  governments 
last  night. 

Q.  What  was  the  reaction  from  Israel  to 
the  Egypt  decision? 

A.  As  one  might  expect,  the  Israelis  were 
unhappy  about  that  decision.  They  have,  as 
far  as  I  know,  made  no  public  statement  on 
that,  but  they  have  made  no  bones  in  advance 

when  there  was  rumor  that  this  decision 

might  be  forthcoming— that  they  did  not  like 

it. 

Q.  I  notice  that  an  Israeli  official 
testified  this  morning  in  Congress  after  the 


decision  was  known  and  said  that: 
sale  to  Egypt  would  be  a  radical  and  a; 
significant  destabilizing  factor  to  the 
die  East  military  situation." 

A.  1  completely  disagree  wtih  that  cq 
sion.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  radically  dest^ 
ing  element. 

One  has  to  take  a  look  at  the  situation 
the  standpoint  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
tians  made  a  decision  2  years  or  more  1 
which  they  decided  that  they  were  goi 
take  a  certain  course  of  action  with  resp 
the  Middle  East  and  negotiations  in  the 
die  East  and  as  a  result  of  that  they  losi 
principal  arms  supplier,  which  was  the  ! 
Union.  Since  then  they  have  had  to  re 
the  West  for  their  requirements. 

Q.  In  these  preliminary  commu 
tions,  as  you  say,  Israel  was  toll 
forehand  that  these  planes  were  goi 
be  sold  to  Egypt.  Were  you  told— w: 
United  States  told  then  that,  hey,  loo 
don't  like  it  and  there  are  going  to  b« 
lie  statements  made?  In  other  word 
they  going  to  make  a  big  deal  about  i 
A.  We  were  told  that  they  were  un 
about  this  and  would  not  like  it  and  w 
told  by  the  Egyptians  that  they  were  ve 
happy  that  they  wouldn't  be  getting 
thing  that  they  were  asking  for.  So,  1 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  unhappiness  ot 
side,  but  we  think  the  decisions  are 
decisions. 

Q.  Why  is  Egypt  not  getting  th 
vanced  fighters  that  are  going  to 
Arabia  and  Israel?  What  is  the  lo 
that  difference? 

A.  We  believe  that  they  do  not  r 
these  for  their  defense  requirements.  \ 
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The  situation  in  Lebanon  is,  in- 
,  a  very  difficult  and  troublesome 
at  this  point.  Fighting  has  broken 
again  in  the  north  as  well  as 
idic  fighting  in  the  south.  It  is  a 
;r  which  we  are  watching  with  the 
est  of  care  and  caution.  We  are  in 
:  touch  with  the  parties  involved 
ire  continuing  to  provide  the  kind 
rvices  that  we  have  in  the  past — 
ing  with  the  various  parties  trying 
Ip  in  damping  down  the  conflict. 

Could  you  tell  us,  please,  how 
y  Cuban  and  Soviet  military  ad- 
s  are  now  in  Ethiopia,  the  extent 
eir  involvement  actually  in  com- 

and  what  effect  would  this 
•ening  Soviet  and  Cuban  in- 
intent  have  upon  the  develop- 

of  America's  relationship  with 
of  those  countries? 

You've  asked  me  three  questions. 


Let  me  go  one-by-one  on  the  various 
questions. 

I  guess  your  first  question  was,  how 
many  Cuban  and  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel or  advisers  are  there  in 
Ethiopia?  The  best  estimates  which  we 
have  at  the  present  time  are  that  there 
are  approximately  800-1,000  Soviet 
military  adviser-types  in  the  area. 
There  are  approximately  3,000  Cubans, 
of  which  approximately  2,000  are  ac- 
tually involved  in  combat  at  this  time, 
and  we  believe  that  there  are  further 
Cubans  on  their  way  to  Ethiopia. 

Q.  How  deep  are  they  involved  in 
combat,  what  kind  of  combat  roles 
are  they  performing? 

A.  It  is  our  best  information  that  the 
Cubans  have  been  flying  aircraft  and, 
indeed,  have  been  involved  in  other 
ground  activities  as  well  as  the  flying 
of  planes. 


Q.  What  effect  does  all  of  this 
have — the  apparently  deeper  Soviet 
and  Cuban  involvement  have — on  the 
relationship  the  United  States  seeks 
with  both  of  these  countries? 

A.  This,  obviously,  cannot  help  but 
have  an  effect  upon  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  countries.  It  affects  the  polit- 
ical atmosphere  between  the  United 
States  and  those  two  countries.  It  is  a 
matter  which  we  will,  obviously,  keep 
in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  the  talks  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  because  what  seems 
to  be  happening  there  is  inconsistent 
with  a  limitation  of  forces  in  the  area, 
which  is  what  we  are  seeking  insofar  as 
the  Indian  Ocean  talks  are  concerned. 
We  will  continue  with  those  talks,  but 
obviously  it  affects  the  political  atmos- 
phere in  which  those  talks  are  carried 
forward. 

Q.  When  the  United  States  express- 


ihat  the  F-5's  will  meet  their  defense 
;ments  and  will  not  upset  the  military 
e  in  the  area. 

Could  you  describe  that  military 
ce  in  a  little  more  detail?  I  mean  how 
:  not  upset  the  balance  to  have  Egypt 
a  rather  obsolete  air  force  and 
ied  with  a  plane  that  President  Sadat 
If  described  as  a  tenth-rate  plane, 
■5E,  when  he  was  here  in  an  inter- 
Why  would  it  not  upset  the  balance 
ve  its  neighbors  with  much  more 
sticated  planes? 

Well,  insofar  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  it 
las  a  number  of  the  more  advanced 
ircraft.  It  has  been  short  of  spare  parts, 
is  making  some  steps  now  to  develop 
n  capability,  providing  substitute  spare 
for  those  which  it  does  not  have, 
ddition  to  that,  the  F-5  is  really  a  very 
aircraft.  It  is  really  not  a  tenth-rate  air- 
It  is  one  of  the  best  short-range  light 
rs  that  exists,  and  I  think  that  it  will  fill 
ovide  what  is  needed  for  the  Egyptian 
fense  capability. 

If  it  is  such  a  good  aircraft,  why 
't  our  Air  Force  use  it? 

Our  Air  Force  has  different  require- 
There  are  many,  many  other  nations 
i  the  world  who  do  use  it  and  think 
very  highly  of  it. 

Why  are  we  giving  the  Saudis  60 
i  which  is  regarded,  I  think,  as  the 
»dvanced  fighter  in  the  world? 

About  3  years  ago  a  study  was  made  of 
defense  requirements,  including  their 
uirements,  and  it  was  concluded  at  that 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  their 


Lightning  aircraft  which  they  had  gotten 
from  Great  Britain  were  becoming  outmoded, 
that  they  would  require  an  advanced  intercep- 
tor in  the  future. 

Subsequently,  they  came  to  the  United  States 
and  examined  the  various  possibilities.  In 
addition  to  that  a  team  was  sent,  I  think  in 
1976,  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  take  a  look  at  the 
situation  there  and  then  they  were  offered 
their  choice  among  the  various  interceptor - 
type  fighter  aircraft.  They  at  that  time  indi- 
cated they  wanted  the  F-15's,  and  since  then 
they  have  stuck  to  that  conclusion. 

Sixty  aircraft  is  not  a  great  number  of  air- 
craft for  that  country  and  the  threat  which  it 
potentially  faces.  It  is  a  large  country  in 
terms  of  area.  It  has  very  important  resources 
within  its  country.  It  has  a  small  army.  And 
yet  it  faces  from  certain  of  its  radical 
neighbors  a  potential  threat. 

Q.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Sadat  made  the  argument  when 
he  was  here  both  in  Congress  and  re- 
portedly also  in  his  talks  with  you  and  the 
President  that  because  Israel  got  such 
sophisticated  weapons  it  helped  Israel  to 
be  inflexible  in  these  negotiations,  and  he 
needed  to  balance  that  out  with  some  more 
sophisticated  arms.  Do  you  buy  that 
argument? 

A.  No.  I  really  do  not  buy  that  argument 
because  I  believe  that  providing  it  with  the 
arms  which  are  necessary  to  give  it  the  capa- 
bility to  protect  its  own  security  gives  it 
self-confidence  rather  than  giving  it  an  over- 
confidence  which  prohibits  progress  in 
negotiation. 

Q.  Should  we  regard  this  decision  to  sell 
the  F-5's  to  Egypt  as  a  symbolic  decision  to 


show  our  support  for  Mr.  Sadat's  diplo- 
matic initiatives? 

A.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that.  I  think  it 
also  does  meet  a  genuine  requriement  which 
the  Egyptians  have  in  terms  of  their  military 
requirement. 

O-  Now,  all  this  comes,  as  you  know,  at 
a  time  when  Israel  is  already  accusing  you 
and  the  Administration  of  taking  sides  on 
the  Israeli  settlements  and  the  Sinai  issue 
and  was  triggered — I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
this,  of  course  —  it  was  triggered  by  your 
statement  Friday  where  you  said:  "... 
these  settlements  are  contrary  to  interna- 
tional law  and  that,  therefore,  they  should 
not  exist."  That  is  your  position;  is  that 
correct? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  AH  right.  Why  are  they  contrary  to 
international  law?  How  are  they,  I  should 
say? 

A.  The  Geneva  Convention,  the  so-called 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention,  considered  this 
question  and  concluded  that  the  creation  of 
settlements  in  occupied  territory  was  contrary 
to  international  law  because  it  was  occupied 
territory  and  that  is  generally  recognized  in- 
ternational law. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  question  about  that? 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  All  right,  when  you  say  "should  not 
exist,"  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  What  I  mean  is  if  something  is  illegal, 
then  it  follows  that  they  should  not  exist.  But 
I  went  on  to  point  out  what  was  going  to  be 
done  about  this  was  a  matter  for  the  parties  to 
work  out. 
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es  concern,  as  it  did  the  other  day  in 
the  communique  from  the  White 
House  over  Israeli  settlement  activ- 
ity, does  this  mean  literally  that  you 
want  to  see  the  bulldozers  halted  in 
the  Sinai  settlements  and  the 
amateur  archeologists  sent  home 
from  Shiloh? 

A.  We  believe  that  the  settlement  ac- 
tivity, including  the  construction  and 
the  new  activities  that  are  concerned, 
does  create  an  obstacle  to  peace,  and 
we  believe  that  peace  will  be  fostered  if 
this  is  stopped. 

Q.  And  likewise,  should  the  ar- 
cheologists be  sent  home  from 
Shiloh,  in  your  view? 

A.  If,  indeed,  this  is  merely  ar- 
cheological,  that  would  be  one  thing.  It 
is  not  clear  that  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  After  your  talks  with  Mr. 
Sadat,  are  you  now  in  a  position,  as 
the  mediator  in  the  Middle  East  dis- 
pute, to  tell  the  Israelis  that  further 
settlement  activity  could  cause  a 
breakdown  in  the  peace  talks? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  characterize  it  in 
the  terms  which  you  have  set  forth.  Let 
me  say  again,  however,  that  I  do  be- 
lieve it  creates  an  obstacle  to  peace  and 
that  this  must  be  faced  up  to  and  dealt 
with  in  order  to  make  progress  in  the 
talks. 

Q.  On  the  Ogaden,  in  your  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets,  have  you  re- 
ceived any  assurances  that  they  do 
not  have  any  intention  of  supporting 
an  Ethiopian  drive  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia? 

And  secondly,  do  you  limit  the 
area  in  which  you  think  Soviet- 
American  relationships  might  be  af- 
fected, by  their  conduct  in  Africa,  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  talks? 

A.  We  have  received  assurances  that 
the  Ethiopians  would  not  cross  beyond 
the  border  of  Ethiopia  into  Somalia, 
and  I  hope  and  expect  that  that  will  be 
carried  out. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  impact 
of  what  is  happening  there  on  the  over- 
all relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing any  direct  linkage,  but  I  do  suggest 
it  affects  the  political  atmosphere  in 
which  these  discussions  take  place. 

Q.  For  most  of  this  week  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  giving  brief- 
ings to  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  community,  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  known  to  be  sym- 
pathetic to  Israel's  cause. 

What  is  it  you  would  like  these 
people  to  say  to  Mr.  Begin?  Or  what 
will  you  be  saying  to  Mr.  Begin  in 
coming  weeks?  What  is  it  that  Israel 
could  do  particularly  to  contribute  to 
the  peace  efforts? 


On  the  Sinai,  for  instance,  would 
you  like  Israel  to  agree  that  the  set- 
tlements would  be  disbanded  over  a 
period  of  time?  On  the  West  Bank, 
what  is  it  that  the  Administration  is 
looking  for? 

A.  We  have  been  talking  to  various 
Members  of  Congress  and  various  indi- 
viduals here  in  the  United  States  to 
bring  them  up  to  date  on  what  has 
taken  place  during  the  talks  with  Presi- 
dent Sadat  so  that  they  can  understand 
the  actual  condition  of  the  negotiations 
at  this  point  and  the  obstacles  and  prob- 
lems that  remain,  in  order  to  make  con- 
tinuing progress  in  the  talks. 

We  are  pleased  that  as  a  result  of  the 
talks  which  we  had  with  President 
Sadat  when  he  was  here,  he  has  said 
that  he  will  persevere  in  the  talks  and 
that  he  remains  committed  to  peace  and 
that  the  door  to  peace  remains  open. 

In  our  discussions  with  the 
Israelis— and  I  shall  be  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  Dayan  on  the  16th 
when  he  will  be  here  in 
Washington— we  will  be  talking  about 
the  discussions  which  we  have  had  with 
President  Sadat  and  what  we  believe, 
in  light  of  those  discussions,  are  the 
key  points  that  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
They,  clearly,  are  two  in  number:  One 
is  the  question  of  settlements,  and  the 
other  is  the  question  of  West  Bank- 
Gaza  and  the  intertwined  Palestinian 
question. 

What  we  will  try  and  do  is  see  if 
we  cannot,  in  our  discussions  between 
them  and  ourselves,  find  ways  of  bridg- 
ing the  differences,  because  these  two 
problems  must  be  overcome  if  we  are 
going  to  make  any  real  progress  in  the 
negotiations.  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
make  progress  in  these  areas  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  sending  Roy 
Atherton  [Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs]  back  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  following  Mr.  Dayan 's  visit 
here,  so  that  he  can  pick  up  our  mediat- 
ing role  in  an  active  way,  moving  be- 
tween the  various  capitals. 

Q.  After  you  have  discussed  this, 
as  you  said,  with  people  who  aren't 
normally  having  classified  clear- 
ances, could  you  share  it  a  bit 
broadly  with  more  people? 

And  specifically,  would  the  United 
States  like  Israel  to  agree  on  the 
Sinai  settlements,  to  agree  to  closing 
them  down  over  a  period  of  time? 

And  on  the  West  Bank,  where  do 
you  stand,  particularly  on  the 
American  formula  for  a  temporary 
internationalization  of  the  area — I 
gather  over  5  years — and  do  you  still 
propose  some  kind  of  referendum  of 
that  at  the  ending  of  that  period? 
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A.  First,  with  respect  to  the  S, 
settlements,  we  have  said  that  we 
lieve  that  all  of  these  settlements 
contrary  to  international  law  and  t 
therefore,  they  should  not  exist.  I  tl 
our  position,  therefore,  is  quite  c 
with  respect  to  that.  This,  howevei 
a  problem  that  has  to  be  resolved  by 
parties.  They  are  going  to  hav( 
negotiate  it  themselves. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  \ 
Bank,  we  have  indicated  previo 
that  we  believe  that  there  should  1 
homeland  for  the  Palestinians  and 
it  should  be  linked  with  Jordan. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  parties 
their  consideration  the  possibility  o 
interim  arrangement  covering  a  pe 
of  years  in  which  the  parties  w< 
have  a  chance  to  work  out  all  of 
very  complicated  and  intricate  de 
which  would  be  involved  in  a  \ 
Bank-Gaza-Palestinian  settlement, 
we  still  believe  that  a  formula  of 
type  is  one  which  should  receive1 
most  careful  and  serious  consider^ 
by  the  parties. 

Q.  Just  about  a  year  ago,  j 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nat 
referred  to  Cuban  troops  in  AfriC 
being  a  stabilizing  influence.  I  \ 
der  if  you  could  explain  to  us  wb 
is  that  has  happened  over  the 
few  months  that  has  caused 
United  States  now  to  so  drasti* 
change  its  attitude? 

A.  When  we  first  started  talkir 
the  Cubans  last  year,  we  indicate 
them  that  we  hoped  that  it  migh 
possible  to  move  forward  in  a  meas 
way  toward  an  improvement  of 
tions  between  our  two  countries, 
indicated,  however,  that  there  ' 
certain  problem  areas  that  existed 
tween  us  that  had  to  be  discussed, 
of  those  problem  areas  was  the  ] 
ence,  and  the  increasing  presence 
Cuban  forces  in  Africa. 

We  expressed  the  hope  at  that 
that  this  would  change  because  w< 
that  this  was  not  conducive  to  brir 
about  peaceful  conditions  in  the  ai 
Since  that  time  we  have  been  d 
pointed  in  what  we  have  seen.  R 
than  a  decrease  of  forces,  whicl 
think  would  have  been  helpful 
leading  toward  peace  in  the  area, 
has  been  an  increase  in  forces, 
consequence  of  this,  we  think  tha 
situation  has  been  further  complic 
We  are  not  suggesting  this  be< 
we  want  to  see  the  Cubans  make 
concession  to  us.  What  we  are  se< 
is  an  action  which  will  be  helpf 
leading  to  peace  in  the  area  rathet 
fueling  the  conflagration. 

Q.   Former  Secretary  Kissi 
opposed  the  U.S.  troop  withdr 
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orea  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
estabilizing,  and  it  could  be  mis- 
;rstood  by  the  North  Koreans, 
was  reported  quite  recently  by 
NHK   [Nippon   TV   Network 
).l  interview  with  Dr.  Kissinger. 
Id  you  give  us  what  is  the  benefit 
e  United  States,  do  you  think,  by 
ng  out  U.S.  troops  in  Korea? 
I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  accu- 
\  slated  Secretary  Kissinger's  posi- 
but  I  will,  therefore,  put  that 
and  speak  to  the  specific  question 
ti  you  have  put  to  me:  What  do  I 
is  the  benefit  of  a  phased  with- 
al of  U.S.   troops  from   South 
a'? 

;  believe  that  if  these  troops  are 
Jrawn  over  a  period  of  time,  a 
d  of  years — 5  years,  say — and  that 
s  done  on  a  phased  basis  while  at 
ame  time  making  sure  that  the 
i  Korean  forces  are  able  to  build 
leir  own  troops,  that  this  will 
:  a  stronger  and  more  self-reliant 
i  Korea.  We  believe  that  this  can 
ne  without  any  danger  to  the  secu- 
f  South  Korea. 

:  indicated  further  that  we  would 
aintaining  strong  and  substantial 
air  units  in  the  area  and  naval 
and  as  a  result  of  that,  I  think 
here  should  be  no  fear  about  the 
;th  of  America's  commitment  to 
epublic  of  South  Korea  under  the 
al  defense  agreement  which  we 
signed  many  years  ago.  Nobody 
d  have  any  doubts  about  that,  and 
ild  be  very  unwise  if  anybody,  in- 
ng  the  North  Koreans,  should 
any  doubt  about  the  strength  of 
evictions  there. 

Do  you  detect  an  increased  pat- 
of  Communist  espionage,  with 
ietnamese  spy  case  here  and  the 
Ision  of  the  Soviet  diplomats 
Canada?  And,  if  so,  is  there  a 
concern  in  the  United  States 
these  events? 

I  would  separate  the  two.  The 
hat  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
ihat  dealt  specifically  with  the 
amese,  and  I  do  not,  therefore, 
with  anything  which  Canada  has 
■vith  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
had  a  very  specific  case  to  deal 
here,  a  case  under  which  an  in- 
:nt  had  been  handed  down  with 
t  to  espionage  activities  in  which 
:ad  of  the  U.N.  delegation  for 
im  was  named  as  an  unindicted 
spirator.  Under  those  circum- 
s  we  felt  that  it  was  clear  that  the 
-ges  which  the  various  people 
re  at  the  United  Nations  serving 
I  missions  have,  had  been  vio- 
and,  therefore,  it  was  clear  that 
'"Id  be  asked  to  leave  the  coun- 


try, as  we  have  done  in  other  cases. 
That  was  done,  and  his  government  has 
indicated  they  will  withdraw  him. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  up  on  that  spe- 
cific question,  because  intelligence 
activities  are  rather  common,  but  the 
expulsion  of  such  a  high-ranking  dip- 
lomat is  not.  Could  you  give  us  more 
of  your  thinking  as  to  why  you  did 
order  it,  and  also  what  impact  you 
might  think  it  would  have  on  future 
relations  with  Vietnam? 

A.  Yes.  In  this  case,  this  particular 
individual  was  named  by  a  grand  jury 
as  an  unindicted  coconspirator.  That 
means  that  he  had  an  active  part  in 
what  was  going  on.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
different  situation  from  other  situations 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

Insofar  as  what  will  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture, obviously  this  cannot  be  helpful 
in  our  bilateral  relationships,  but  we 
hope  that  it  would  not  impede  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  preclude  in  the  future 
at  some  point  moving  forward  with  our 
discussions  which  we  have  started. 

Q.  Can  you  clarify  whether  the 
new  Panama  Canal  treaty,  in  com- 
parison to  the  existing  situation,  will 
cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  anything  in 
expenditures  or  in  lost  revenue? 
And,  if  so,  how  much,  in  approxi- 
mate terms? 

A.  As  to  the  Panama  Canal,  let  me 
try  and  divide  this  down  into  the  vari- 
ous pieces  so  that  we  can  all  under- 
stand it  clearly. 

The  treaties  require  no  appropria- 
tions of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  payments 
to  Panama.  Payments  to  Panama  will 
be  drawn  from  the  canal's  revenues  and 
only  from  the  canal's  revenues. 

We  have  agreed,  secondly,  outside 
of  the  treaties  to  seek  certain  loans  and 
credits  for  Panama.  These  loans  and 
credits,  which  I  believe  total  approxi- 
mately $345  million,  must  be  paid 
back;  they  are  not  grants.  They  will  be 
used  primarily  to  finance  U.S.  trade 
and  investment  in  Panama. 

There  will  be,  in  addition  to  that, 
certain  expenses  which  will  be  incurred 
for  consolidation  of  military  facilities 
and  early  retirement  programs  for  our 
employees,  should  they  desire  to  exer- 
cise that  option. 

None  of  the  money  expended  for 
these  purposes  would  go  to  Panama, 
and  the  United  States  is  free  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  these  expenditures. 
These  programs  will  be  determined  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  in  the 
implementing  legislation  which  will 
follow  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties. 

Q.  I  seem  to  recall  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration repeatedly  announcing 
that  ratification  of  the  treaties  will 


not  cost  the  American  taxpayers  any 
money,  but  the  recent  testimony  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Byrd,  seems 
to  indicate  that  ratification  will,  in- 
deed, cost  the  taxpayers  money.  And 
I  was  wondering,  do  you  believe 
these  men  are  all  wrong,  or  will  the 
Carter  Administration  retract  or  re- 
vise— 

A.  No,  I  don't.  I  think,  if  you  will 
take  a  look  at  the  testimony — and  I 
know  what  I  have  said  in  my  own 
speeches — I  have  referred  specifically 
to  payments  to  Panama,  and  I  have 
never  said  that  there  would  be  no  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  things  as  the  consolidations  that 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  respect  of 
the  military  facilities  and  in  connection 
with  the  early  retirement  provisions.  I 
think  Senator  Byrd  made  this  very  clear 
when  he  summarized  these  matters  in 
his  speech  on  the  floor  yesterday. 

Q.  In  his  speech  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  Monday,  President 
Sadat  approached  the  subject  of  a 
nuclear-free  zone  in  the  Middle  East. 
Was  this  discussed  with  Mr.  Sadat 
when  he  was  here? 

And,  secondly,  is  it  your  opinion 
now  that  the  Middle  East  is  a 
nuclear-free  zone  except  for  those 
nuclear  or  atomic  weapons  which 
may  be  in  the  area  and  under  the 
control  of  a  known  nuclear  power, 
such  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  France, 
China,  and  India? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  discuss  this  matter 
with  President  Sadat.  This  he  raised 
himself  in  connection  with  his  discus- 
sions at  the  meeting  to  which  you  refer. 
Insofar  as  what  is  in  the  area  at  this 
time,  we  have  nothing  that  I  can  add  to 
what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
previously. 

Q.  What  is  the  American  view  of 
Israel's  reported  attempts  to  move 
closer  economically  to  South  Africa? 
And  what  influence,  if  any,  will  that 
have  on  our  future  relations  with 
that  country? 

A.  I  think  that  is  a  question  that  I 
really  should  not  speak  to  and  that 
should  be  answered  by  Israel  itself.  I 
would  not  necessarily  accept  the  state- 
ment which  you  made  as  being  an  ac- 
curate one,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  put 
that  question  to  the  Israelis  and  not  to 
me. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  trying  to 
set  up  a  three-way  summit  involving 
Mr.  Begin  and  Mr.  Sadat,  as  was  re- 
ported today  in  the  Jerusalem  Post? 
A.  We  have  not  yet  suggested  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  move  on 
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down  the  road,  we  remain  totally  flexi- 
ble, and  anything  that  is  going  to  move 
the  peace  process  forward,  we  would 
certainly  consider.  At  this  particular 
moment,  it  doesn't  seem  necessary  to 
do  this. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  up  on  one  detail 
on  Somalia?  These  Cubans  that  you 
number  there,  are  they  being  drawn 
down  from  Angola  or  are  they  com- 
ing in  fresh?  In  other  words,  is  the 
total  amount  of  Cubans  in  Africa 
going  up? 

A.  It  would  appear  that  they  are 
coming  from  both  sources. 

Q,  In  connection  with  the  Cubans, 
you  mentioned  that  the  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  af- 
fected in  terms  of  negotiations  on  the 


Indian  Ocean.  Are  there  any  specific 
areas  in  which  U.S.  relations  with 
Cuba  might  be  affected? 

A.  All  I  can  say  is  that  President 
Sadat  kindly,  as  a  courtesy,  offered  to 
let  me  read  his  speech  before  he  made 
it  at  the  press  club.  I  did  read  it.  I  did 
make  some  suggestions  to  him.  He  then 
made  his  own  decisions  with  respect  to 
what  his  speech  was  going  to  be,  as  he 
quite  properly  should. 

Q.  Your  assurances  on  the  cross- 
ing of  the  border,  do  they  come  from 
the  Soviets,  the  Cubans,  the  Ethio- 
pians, or  specifically  whom? 

A.  From  the  Soviets.  Q 
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General  Overview 
of  1977  Activities 


by  Secretary  Vance 

I  am  delighted  to  appear  before  you 
as  you  consider  the  fiscal  year  1979 
budget  for  the  Department  of  State.1 

I  want  to  spend  most  of  the  time  we 
have  this  morning  answering  your 
questions.  But  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  at  the  outset  to  give  you  a 
general  overview,  as  we  see  it,  of  the 
year  that  has  just  passed  and  the  year  to 
come. 

In  many  respects,  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  continuity  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

•  We  built  upon  the  record  of  13 
years  of  painstaking  and  difficult 
negotiations  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Panama  for  the  future  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

•  We  have  pursued,  with  great  care 
and  attention,  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviets, 
and  we  have  made  substantial  progress 
toward  an  agreement. 

•  We  have  strongly  reaffirmed 
America's  commitment  to  our  tradi- 
tional alliances  and  the  importance  of 
working  to  modernize  and  strengthen 
those  relationships. 

•  We  have  continued  to  play  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  efforts  to  achieve  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa. 

New  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
other  aspects  of  America's  foreign  pol- 
icy over  the  past  year.  As  we  look 
ahead  to  the  1 980 's— and  beyond— we 
are,  as  a  nation,  beginning  to  address 
the  problems  that  will  affect  the  re- 


mainder of  our  lives  and  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Arms  Control 

We  want  a  world  that  is  not  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the  possession— 
by  dozens  of  countries — of  the  capabil- 
ity of  starting  a  nuclear  war.  The  risks 
of  such  a  prospect,  in  a  world  filled 
with  regional  disputes  of  great  emotion 
and  volatility,  are  grave. 

The  President  has  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  urgency  of  taking  steps  now 
to  stop  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology.  In  our  domestic 
nuclear  programs,  and  in  our  consulta- 
tions with  other  supplier  and  recipient 
nations,  we  have  begun  to  investigate 
new  technologies  and  examine  new  in- 
stitutional arrangements  that  will  en- 
able the  nations  of  the  world  to  harness 
nuclear  energy  without  spreading  the 
most  deadly  instruments  of  war. 

We  recognize  the  drain  on  scarce  re- 
sources created  by  the  global  traffic  in 
conventional  arms.  We  see  also  the 
constant  danger  that  local  arms  races 
can  fuel  regional  disputes,  which  all 
too  easily  can  flare  into  regional  wars. 
As  the  world's  largest  supplier  of 
conventional  weapons,  we  have  recog- 
nized our  responsibility  to  review  more 
rigorously  requests  for  such  arms.  We 
will  continue,  of  course,  to  utilize  arms 
transfers  to  advance  our  own  security 
and  that  of  close  friends.  But  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  burden  of  persuasion  will  be 
on  those  who  favor  a  particular  arms 
sale  rather  than  those  who  oppose  it. 
To  be  effective  in  the  long  run,  the  ef- 
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fort  to  restrain  regional  arms 
must  involve  other  nations.  We 
been  meeting  with  other 
suppliers,  including  the  Soviet  I 
to  discuss  possible  measures  for 
tilateral  action.  And  we  have  ei 
aged  the  purchaser  nations  to  adc 
gional  agreements  that  limit  arm 
ports. 

World  Economy 

We  recognize  that  the  ecor 
well-being  of  the  American  peop 
creasingly  is  influenced  by  a 
web  of  decisions.  The  vitality  i 
economy  is  attuned  to  the  health 
world  economy.  Economic  dec 
by  the  advanced  industrial  nation 
increasingly  be  made  with  close 
tion  to  the  interests  and  concerns 
developing  nations.  The  condit 
the  world  economy  makes  it  es 
that  nations  work  together  H 
mutually  beneficial  solutions  to' 
economic  problems. 

Last  year  at  the  London  sumrf 
gave  renewed  emphasis  to  closei 
dination  among  our  traditiona 
nomic  partners  to  build  a  more 
and  durable  recovery.  Our  talk 
the  Japanese  have  been  parti<j 
useful  in  strengthening  their  c<; 
ment  to  bring  their  current  aj 
surplus  into  equilibrium,  to  it 
their  real  growth  rate,  and  to  opt 
markets.  The  multilateral  trade  n; 
tions  in  Geneva  have  been  res 
and  offers  have  been  tabled.  A  f 
balanced  agreement  will,  we  he 
completed  this  year.  One  of  out 
ity  objectives  in  international  ec< 
policy  during  the  latter  months  c 
was  an  oil  price  freeze  by  the  Or 
tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coi 
this  was  accomplished. 

At  the  Conference  on  Intern 
Economic  Cooperation  in  Par 
pledged  special  attention  to  the 
ing  needs  of  the  developing  r 
especially  in  our  trade  and  finan 
sistance  policies.  And  we  be 
fashion  longer  term  policies— fc 
World  energy  development,  for 
sion  of  International  Monetary  F 
sources,  and  for  establishment  ( 
tional  commodity  stabilization 
ments.  We  also  began  negotiati 
a  common  fund  to  finance  buffe: 
and  will  soon  begin  discussion: 
international  wheat  agreement. 

Human  Rights 

Finally,  we  have,  over  the  pa 
focused  greater  attention  in  our  i 
liberations  and  in  those  of  other 
on  the  conditions  of  human 
around  the  world. 
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'e  have  come  to  recognize  that 
srica  is  strongest  in  the  world  when 
true  to  the  values  of  its  people.  Re- 
t  for  the  individual,  abhorrence  of 
;rnment  torture  or  arbitrary  denials 
eedom,  the  rejection  of  racism,  the 
t  to  the  economic  necessities  of 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate 
le's  government — these  are  convic- 
s  which  are  widely  shared  by 
■deans. 

e  are  finding  the  most  constructive 
i  to  advance  these  goals.  Our  own 
sions — on  aid,  on  votes  for  loans 
he  international  development 
s,  on  military  assistance  and  even 
; — are  reviewed  for  their  potential 
ict  on  human  rights  conditions, 
e  are  working  to  improve  the 
an  rights  machinery  of  the  United 
ons  and  the  Organization  of 
rican  States  and,  with  the  help  and 
cipation  of  Chairman  Fascell  [Rep- 
itative  Dante  B.  Fascell,  chairman 
e  joint  congressional  Commission 
;curity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe] 
others  in  the  Congress,  to  review 
secure  better  implementation  of  the 
in  rights  provisions  of  the  Confer- 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
pe. 

ir  interest  is  in  results,  and  thus  we 
ot  be  rigid  or  doctrinaire.  Ulti- 
ly,  our  policy  will  be  measured  by 
lpact  on  people's  lives. 
e  decisions  which  the  Administra- 
Congress,  and  the  American 
le  face  in  1978  will  be  made,  in 
measure,  within  the  context  of  the 
we  set  for  ourselves  during  1977. 
vill  persist  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
human  rights,  to  check  nuclear 
ons  proliferation,  and  to  restrain 
;rowth  in  conventional  arms  traf- 
n  addition,  our  nation  faces  par- 
irly  important  decisions  in  several 
in  the  coming  year. 

da  for  1978 

nama  Canal   Treaties.   The 

es  demonstrably  promote  our  na- 

I  interests,  and  for  this  reason  I 

it  they  will  be  approved  by  the 

e.  They  protect  and  enhance  our 

to  defend  the  canal,  by  use  of 

•can  troops  if  necessary.   They 

that  defense  on  more  solid  foot- 

ince  we  would  be  acting  on  the 

of  agreements  supported  by  the 

e  of  Panama  and  by  world  opin- 

bringing  Panama  into  full 
:rship  with  us  in  the  canal  enter- 
.  the  treaties  insure  that  the  canal 
•ways  remain  open  and  efficient. 
>y  eliminating  those  arrangements 
,iave  been  considered  vestiges  of 
lahsm  throughout  Latin  America, 


we  create  a  new  atmosphere  in  our  rela- 
tions that  will  enable  us  to  strengthen 
our  ties  to  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  short,  the  treaties  secure  the  fu- 
ture of  the  canal,  and  that  serves  our 
military  needs,  our  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  our  international  objectives. 

Strategic  Arms  Control.  We  will 
continue  during  the  coming  months  to 
pursue  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
that  will  strengthen  our  security,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  allies. 

Faced  with  a  continuing  competition 
in  strategic  forces  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  two  choices:  We  can 
match  those  forces — and  there  can  be 
no  question  we  would  do  so — or  we 
can  pursue  a  new  SALT  agreement 
which  will  establish  the  principle  of 
equality  in  strategic  weapons  and 
strengthen  the  strategic  balance  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Such  an 
agreement  would  not  only  place  limits 
on  Soviet  forces  but  would  force  actual 
reductions  from  their  current  levels. 

We  also  seek  to  impose  constraints 
on  the  development  of  newer,  more 
deadly  systems.  In  addition,  we  will 
continue  to  press  for  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  nuclear  testing. 

We  will  pursue  these  agreements 
with  the  Soviets  because  we  seek  to 
stabilize  the  military  competition.  At 
the  same  time  we  recognize  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  elements  of  both 
competition  and  cooperation  in  our 
overall  relations  with  the  Soviets. 

Middle  East  and  Southern  Africa. 
Our  diplomatic  efforts  toward  peaceful 
and  just  resolutions  to  the  conflicts  in 
the  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa 
will  continue  and  will  require  public 
understanding  and  support.  We  will 
work  for  solutions  to  these  difficult 
problems  that  will  find  the  support  of 
those  directly  involved  and  that  will 
endure. 

Domestic  Energy  Program.  An  ef- 
fective American  energy  program  must 
be  enacted  in  the  coming  weeks.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  greatest 
user,  greatest  waster,  and  greatest  im- 
porter of  oil.  Our  unchecked  appetite 
for  foreign  oil — on  which  we  spend 
$44.6  billion  per  year,  or  30%  of  our 
total  import  bill — undermines  our  own 
economy  and  threatens  the  welfare  of 
others  abroad. 

Trade  Negotiations.  In  consultation 
with  Congress  and  the  public,  we  will 
be  seeking  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  to  design  a  more  open 
trading  system,  one  that  will  bolster 
our  economy  and  the  well-being  of 
both  the  industrialized  and  developing 
world. 

Foreign  Aid.  Through  a  more  effec- 
tive foreign  aid  program,  we  will  en- 
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courage  the  growth  and  well-being  of 
the  developing  societies.  Their  eco- 
nomic progress  will  advance  our  own. 

The  agenda  for  1978  is  a  heavy  one, 
reflecting  the  diverse  challenges  we 
face  as  a  nation.  But  we  face  these 
challenges  from  a  position  of  unparal- 
leled strength,  with  extraordinary 
human  and  physical  resources. 

The  decisions  of  1978  provide  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  a  strong  America  has  recaptured  its 
confidence,  the  confidence  to  play  a 
positive  role  of  world  leadership.  It  is  a 
role  we  must  play  if  the  world  is  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems that  otherwise  could  engulf  us. 

All  of  the  challenges  we  face  will 
demand  the  full  measure  of  our  skill 
and  resources.  In  that  connection,  let 
me  briefly  address  two  other  matters 
which  concern  me  and  in  which  this 
subcommittee  has  demonstrated  par- 
ticular interest — maintaining  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
strengthening  our  consular  services 
abroad. 


Foreign  Service 

The  United  States  has  the  finest 
Foreign  Service  in  the  world.  Those 
who  serve  our  nation  in  its  Foreign 
Service  do  so  with  great  dedication  and 
competence,  often  under  the  most  se- 
vere and  dangerous  conditions.  They 
serve  not  just  the  Department  of  State 
but  the  American  people,  conducting 
their  official  business,  protecting  their 
interests — and  sometimes  their  lives — 
overseas.  Maintaining  the  highest 
standard  for  our  diplomatic  personnel 
is  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  to  the 
well-being  of  every  American. 

In  the  past,  the  Foreign  Service  has 
been  able  to  attract  and  retain  unusu- 
ally high  caliber  people  by  offering  the 
prospect  of  steady  advancement  to  jobs 
of  increasing  challenge  and  responsibil- 
ity. We  have  recently  been  faced,  how- 
ever, with  a  series  of  developments 
which  have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  personnel  structure  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  executive  pay  raise  of  last 
February  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
decline  in  voluntary  retirements.  The 
recent  court  decision  striking  down  the 
mandatory  retirement-at-60  provision 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  has  aggra- 
vated the  problem,  and  the  Solicitor 
General,  at  our  request,  is  appealing 
the  decision. 

I  want  this  subcommittee  to  know — 
and  we  seek  your  support  and 
counsel — that  we  will  do  all  that  we 
can  to  ameliorate  the  impact  of  these 
developments.  We  will  take  those  steps 
that  are  available  to  us  to  provide 
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broader  career  opportunities  and  to 
strengthen  the  skills  that  have  been  the 
hallmark  of  our  American  diplomacy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  continue 
to  pursue  a  vigorous  affirmative  action 
prosram  to  bring  about  a  more  repre- 
sentative diplomatic  corps.   Early  last 
year.   I  established  a  task  force  to 
examine  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Department  of  State  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  a  specific 
prosram  for  affirmative  action.  I  have 
accepted  the  report  of  that  committee, 
and  we  are  working  actively  to  imple- 
ment its  recommendations.   They  in- 
clude increasing  the  hiring  goals  for 
existing  affirmative  action   programs; 
centralizing  Department  recruiting  and 
hiring;  appointing  more  women  and 
minorities  to  executive-level  positions, 
to  Foreign  Service  Selection  Boards, 
and  to  Civil  Service  promotion  panels; 
and  establishing  affirmative  action  as  a 
factor  in  performance  evaluations  and 
promotions. 


Department  of  State  Bulk 


AFRICA:  Namibia 


Consular  Services 

As  we  work  to  strengthen  the 
Foreign  Service,  we  must  also  address 
the  need  to  improve  and  modernize  our 
consular  services  abroad.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  want  to  express  again  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  strong  leadership  and 
support  this  subcommittee  has  demon- 
strated in  this  area. 

The  continuing  growth  of  travel 
abroad,  and  this  Administration's 
commitment  to  facilitate  the  ability  of 
all  peoples  to  move  freely  in  the  world, 
give  renewed  importance  to  the  quality 
of  our  consular  resources. 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  improve 
these  services,  on  which  the  American 
people  have  come  to  rely  more  heavily, 
we  are  working  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  use  of  our  existing  re- 
sources. 

•  Since  1973  the  personnel  re- 
sources devoted  to  the  consular  func- 
tion have  increased  by  approximately 
1  y/c .  The  commitment  of  additional  re- 
sources will  continue,  particularly  to 
posts  where  the  problems  are  most  se- 
vere. 

•  We  are  improving  the  quality  ot 
the  consular  work  force.  We  have  ex- 
panded the  training  courses  available 
for  consular  officers,  and  in  1977  the 
Department  opened  a  new  consular 
training  facility  as  part  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute. 

•  We  are  working  to  provide  better 
promotion  opportunities  and  other  in- 
centives for  our  consular  officers. 

•  We  are  expanding  and  reorganiz- 
ing the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Consular  Affairs  to  enable  us  to  al- 


Secretary  Vance  visited  New  York 
February  11-12,  1978,  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  contact  group  on 
Namibia  (Canada,  France,  West  Ger- 
many, United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States),  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO),  the  South  Af- 
rican Government,  and  other  African 
states  to  discuss  an  internationally  ac- 
ceptable transition  to  independence  for 
Namibia.  Following  are  remarks  to  the 
press  by  Secretary  Vance  and  the 
Foreign' Ministers  of  Canada  (Donald 
Jamieson),  France  (Louis  de  Guirin- 
eaud),  West  Germany  (Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher),  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(David  Owen)  on  February  12. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  this 
has  been  a  useful  2  days  that  we  have 
had  with  the  parties  and  a  chance  to 
discuss  the  proposals  we  have  made  in 
respect  to  Namibia.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  both 
sides  with  respect  to  the  proposals  we 
have  made.  The  discussions  which  we 
have  had  on  those  issues  have  now 
clarified  the  problems  as  they  appear  to 
both  sides.  We  will  be  working  on 
clarification  of  the  issues  which  have 
been  raised  and  will  be  in  touch  with 
both  the  South  Africans  and  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO)  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  would  say  on  the  whole  that  I  think 
we  have  made  some  progress;  there  are 
some  difficult  issues  yet  to  be  resolved, 
but  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  had  what 


I  think  has  been  a  very  useful  mee, 
during  these  last  2  days. 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  I  tl 

the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  it 
very  serious  issue — the  chance  of 
ting  Namibia  to  independence  wit! 
ternational  acceptance  is  a  major  r 
which  would  have  profound  co 
quences  for  southern  Africa.  I  thin! 
fact  that  we've  seen  together  five  v 
ern  Foreign  Ministers,  Foreign  M 
ters  from  many  of  the  front-line  c 
tries,  other  African  states,  the  S 
African  Foreign  Minister  [R.F.  Bo 
and  everybody  coming  to  discuss 
creation  of  a  new  independent  < 
within  the  framework  of  U.N.  re, 
tions  is  of  itself  a  really  remart 
fact  of  life. 

In  my  judgment,  the  differe' 
that  exist  between  the  parties  art 
such  that  it's  not  possible  to  close 
gap,  and  the  prize  in  my  judgme 
too  great  to  allow  an  unwillingne 
make  the  necessary  compromisj 
stand  in  its  way.  So  I  leave  he, 
think  this  business  of  being  optir; 
or  pessimistic  is  almost  impossit 
■assess.  There  is  a  chance  that  Na 
could  go  to  independence  under  i 
ternationally  acceptable  framewor 
with  the  involvement  of  the  Unite 
tions.  That's  a  very  big  prize, 
worth  that  effort. 

State  Secretary  Jamieson:  I 
think  there   is  anything  I  can 
fully   add  other  than  to  real 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  foi 


locate  better  available  consular  re- 
sources. 

•  We  are  expanding  the  automation 
capabilities  for  issuing  passports  and 
visas. 

But  the  difficult  problems  remain. 
The  strains  on  available  consular  re- 
sources continue  to  build,  deriving 
from  several  sources.  These  include: 

•  New  statutory  demands  on  con- 
sular services,  such  as  refugee  reproc- 
essing, return  of  Americans  imprisoned 
overseas,  and  emergency  medical  and 
dietary  assistance  to  Americans  abroad; 

•  The  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  now  traveling  abroad  and 
foreign  citizens  traveling  in  America, 
both  of  which  should  increase  even  fur- 
ther with  lower  cost  airfares;  and 

•  The  magnitude  of  the  un- 
documented alien  problem. 


The  simple  fact  is,  addition 
sources  are  needed  for  this  vital 
tion,  and,  accordingly,  we  have  i 
new  funds  for  this  activity  i 
budget  request. 

As  you  consider  this  request, 
with  the  entire  budget,  we  stand 
to  cooperate  with  you  fully  and 
sist  you  in  any  way  that  we  can. 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
tional  Operations  of  the  House  Committt 
ternational  Relations  on  Feb.  8,  1978  (t 
press  release  66  of  Feb.  8).  The  complt 
script  of  the  hearings  will  be  publishe, 
committee  and  will  be  available  ft 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Go\ 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC.  2041 
1  This  request  refers  to  $1.3  billion 
partment  of  State  operating  expen: 
$56.3  million  for  migration  and  refuge 
ance. 
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d  I'm  sure  for  my  colleagues,  a  wel- 
me  opportunity.  I  think  if  one  had  to 
:ntify  what  the  real  advantage  has 
in,  it  has  certainly  been  to  focus  the 
ue  very  clearly,  to  give  us — as  the 
)resentatives  of  our  countries — a 
nprehensive  overview  of  just  exactly 
at  is  involved,  to  identify  the  areas 
problems  that  still  exist  and  that  are 
be  resolved.  But  on  balance,  I  think 

have  moved  significantly  over  these 
t  2  or  3  days.  As  Mr.  Owen  has 
d,  it  may  not  be  appropriate  to  de- 
ibe  it  as  optimistic  or  pessimistic, 

certainly  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
mentum  going  here  that  can  produce 

desired  results  within  a  very  quick 
e  frame. 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher:  [Unof- 
ial  translation]  When  I  left  Ger- 
ny,  I  was  asked  whether  I  thought 
t  there  would  be  a  breakthrough  at 
•  meeting,  and  I  replied  by  saying  I 

not  think  there  would  be  a  break - 
ough  but  that  there  would  be  prog- 
s.  Now,  shortly  before  I  will  be 
ving  New  York,  I  can  rightly  say 
t  there  has  been  progress  made  in 

talks  which  we  have  had.  I  consider 
t  it  was  a  very  important  event 
ich  made  five  Foreign  Ministers, 
ose  countries  are  members  of  the 
urity  Council,  meet  here  for  a  seri- 

effort  to  bring  about  a  solution  in  a 
icult  international  question. 
t  was  likewise  of  great  importance 
t  for  the  same  reason,  African 
eign  Ministers  and  politicians  also 
ie  here  to  meet  with  us.  There  is 
)  the  presence  of  the  president  of 
'APO  [Sam  Njoma]  and  of  the 
ith  African  Foreign  Minister,  which 
ins  that  all  these  personalities  see  a 
nee  which  they  all  would  like  to 
e  made  the  best  possible  use  of.  Our 

is  to  set  an  example  for  a  solution 
^rding  to  which  in  a  country  elec- 
is  can  be  organized  with  security 

while  maintaining  order,   so  that 

country  can  come  to  independence. 
s  event  will  show  that  all  patience 

all  endeavors  made  were  worth- 
le  and  that  this  country  is  indeed 
ig  led  toward  independence  and 
dom. 

oreign  Minister  De  Guiringaud:  I 

k  there  is  little  I  can  add  to  what 
already  been  said.  With  respect  to 
progress  of  the  meeting,  I  think  it 

worth  meeting,  the  five  of  us,  here 
•ther  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
th  Africa  and  together  with  several 
pgn  Ministers  of  important  African 
lines.  We  did  not  expect  to  achieve 
I'Plete  agreement  when  we  came 
j^here;  no  one  of  us  expected  it.  But 
-xpected  ihat  we  would  make  prog- 

and  that  more  comprehension  of 


the  problem  would  be  reached  on  both 
parts — by  all  parties. 

I  think  this  has  been  achieved;  the 
last  conversation  we  had  with  the  pres- 
ident of  SWAPO  is  a  very  good  exam- 
ple of  that.  We  were  in  a  position  a  few 
months  ago  where  nobody  knew  what 
would  happen  in  Namibia,  that  a  proc- 
ess could  have  started  whereby  some 
kind  of  political  solution  in  Namibia 
would  have  developed  which  would 
have  been  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  and  would  have  put  [inaudible] 
in  a  rather  difficult  position.  I'm  con- 
vinced tonight  that  the  effort  which  has 
been  deployed  by  the  contract  group  of 
the  five  has  been  extremely  useful  and 
that  the  effort  which  we  have  deployed 
in  the  last  2  days  has  added  to  this. 
Now  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  Namibia 
will  accede  to  independence  within  the 
framework  of  U.N.  resolutions. 

Q.  We  have  heard  here  last  week 
and  this  week  that  all  the  parties 
have  made  significant  modifications 
in  their  positions.  We  have  also 
heard  that  SWAPO  has  made  some 
concessions.  We  have  heard  that 
South  Africa  pretty  much  accepted 
the  same  position  and  is  going  [back] 
to  South  Africa  to  consult.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  if  there  aren't 
further  concessions  from  South  Africa, 
how  likely  are  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  in  the  Security  Council? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  first  an- 
swer by  saying  that  as  far  as  South  Af- 
rica is  concerned,  there  have  been  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  South  Africa  as 
there  have  been  concessions  or  flexibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  SWAPO  as  well.  So  I 
think  on  both  sides  there  have  been — 
there  has  been  demonstrated  a  willing- 
ness to  try  and  move  in  a  fashion  which 
is  necessary  if  there  is  going  to  be  the 
kind  of  compromise  which  is  necessary 
in  any  set  of  negotiations. 

Insofar  as  the  question  of  sanctions 
is  concerned,  I  think  we  ought  to  wait 
and  see  what  happens  as  we  proceed 
forward  during  the  next  weeks  to  see 
whether  we  cannot  make  progress  in 
this  particular  area.  I  think  it  is  much 
too  early  to  draw  conclusions  about 
what  the  future  holds,  and,  therefore,  I 
would  think  it  is  too  early  to  respond  to 
the  question  you  asked. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  like  to  speak. 

State  Secretary  Jamieson:  We  can 
agree. 

Q.  [Inaudible — concerns  when 
South  Africans  might  move  toward 
an  internal  settlement] 

Secretary  Vance:  I  really  can't  an- 
swer that  with  precision — I  wish  I 
could.  The  South  Africans  have  talked 
about  an  internal  solution  or  settle- 
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ment.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  when  the  South 
Africans  went  back  for  further  consul- 
tations they  did  not  indicate  that  they 
were  going  back  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  an  internal  settlement  or  solu- 
tion. They  went  back  to  consult  with 
respect  to  what  might  be  done  in  terms 
of  the  propositions  which  have  been 
made  and  how  they  could  be  handled  in 
the  future.  So,  therefore,  I  would  not 
like  to  try  and  guess  or  predict  at  this 
point  how  much  time  there  is. 

Q.  Is  the  end  of  the  year  an  actual 
deadline  for  the  independence  of 
Namibia,  or  could  you  move  that  up? 
Why  did  you  choose  that  deadline? 

State  Secretary  Jamieson:  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  don't  think 
anybody  from  our  side  has  ever  put  a 
deadline  or  has  said  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  think  there  has  been  a  general 
observation  that  1978  was,  in  fact,  the 
year  in  which  independence  should  be 
achieved.  But,  I  don't  recall — certainly 
not  in  these  last  days — anybody  speak- 
ing about  a  very  specific  date.  Ob- 
viously, the  faster,  the  better. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Department  Statement 

In  consultation  with  all  the  parties 
concerned,  the  British  and  American 
Governments  developed  a  plan  de- 
signed to  avoid  the  problems  that  frus- 
trated previous  settlement  efforts  in 
Rhodesia.  We  believe  this  plan  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  Zim- 
babwe to  choose  their  own  leadership 
fairly  and  openly.  It  sets  the  standard 
against  which  any  settlement  proposals 
should  be  measured. 

To  the  extent  that  last  week's  Salis- 
bury announcement  offers  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  early  end  to  the  white  minori- 
ty's  domination  of  the  political 
process,  it  is  a  significant  step.  We 
lack  information,  however,  on  impor- 
tant details  of  the  agreement,  and  there 
are  complex  and  significant  aspects 
that  remain  to  be  worked  out  among  the 
parties. 

We  remain  dedicated  to  working 
with  all  of  the  parties,  both  those  in 
Salisbury  and  outside  of  the  country,  to 
promote  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
majority  rule.  □ 
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Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Feb.  22,  1978, 
by  Department  spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III . 
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Q.  In  the  proposal  there  is  a 
date— December  31,  197&— for  inde- 
pendence. Is  that  date  no  longer 
valid? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  say  that 
that  is  a  target  date.  Everybody,  as  the 
Foreign  Minister  said,  would  like  to 
see  it  happen  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
that  is  a  target  date  rather  than  a  final 
date. 

Q.  Ambassador  [Donald  F.] 
McHenry  [U.S.  Deputy  Representa- 
tive on  the  U.N.  Security  Council] 
told  us  earlier  that  you  are  now  in 
the  process  of  constantly  revising 
some  of  the  proposals.  If  so,  it  ap- 
pears that  [inaudible]. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  describe 
it  as  clarifications  that  are  being  made 
with  respect  to  the  proposals  which  the 
five  have  put  forward.  I  think  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  taking  back  the  issues 
which  exist  as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
and  the  reports  which  we  have  made  to 
him  with  respect  to  the  positions  of  the 
other  side.  We  have  indicated  that  we 
will  send  to  him  our  suggestions  with 
respect  to  clarifications,  as  we  will  to 
SWAPO,  and  we  will  then  receive  the 
views  of  both  of  them  and  determine 
what  changes,  if  any,  might  be  made 
with  respect  to  our  proposals.  But,  I 
would  really  call  them  clarifications 
more  than  revisions. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  some  indica- 
tion as  to  what  the  range  of  options 
are  in  terms  of  what  is  unacceptable 
from  either  party? 

Foreign  Minister  Genscher:  The 
negotiations  are  upstairs.  [Laughter] 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  I  hate  to 
get  too  formally  committed  here.  This 
is  best  done  privately.  If  we  firm  up 
our  positions  then  we  will  firm  up  the 
opposition  and  firm  up  the  inability  of 
people  to  move  into  the  center.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  everybody  from  getting 
into  too  rigid  positions.  One  of  the 
things  in  any  negotiation  is  that  people 
often  find  it  easier  to  make  that  com- 
promise when  they  see  the  package  as  a 
whole  emerge.  If  you  start  isolating  in- 
dividual claims  and  making  sticking 
points  you  gradually  build  up  a  situa- 
tion where  you  haven't  got  any  flexibil- 
ity in  the  negotiations.  Everybody 
knows  the  main  central  problems  as 
always  in  these  issues — and  we  have 
had  it  in  Rhodesia  and  elsewhere— and 
you  get  down  to  law  and  order  issues. 
This  is  the  problem.  The  question  of 
the  armies — the  way  and  the  control — 
these  are  the  things  that  are  the  central 
core  of  the  problem. 

Q.  How  would  a  settlement  in 
Namibia  affect  the  prospects  for  a 
settlement  in  Rhodesia? 


Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  I  think 
that  if  we  could  show  in  Namibia  that 
you  could  bring  a  country  to 
independence — internationally  agreed 
and  with  a  major  role  of  the  United 
Nations — this  will  all  do  very  well  for 
an  internationally  acceptable  solution 
in  Rhodesia.  I  think  that  if  the  South 
Africans  can  accept  one  man,  one  vote 
without  qualifications,  and  they  have 
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expressed  a  readiness  to  accept  a  r< 
of  the  United  Nations,  then  there  ij 
real  reason  why  the  Rhodesians,  bl| 
and  white,  should  not  accept  the  sat; 
But,  as  for  the  timing,  these  iss : 
have  moved  across  in  time  over  the  5 
few  months  quite  often,  and  no  den 
they  will  again. 


Press  release  73  of  Feb.  14,  1978. 


ECONOMICS: 

I/JS.  Embargo  Policy 


by  Julius  L.  Katz 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  consider  questions  relat- 
ing to  proposals  for  an  economic  em- 
bargo against  Uganda  in  the  context  of 
U.S.  experience  with  embargoes 
against  other  countries. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  the  concern  of 
this  Administration  with  the  violation 
of  human  rights  in  Uganda.  We  have 
made  clear,  and  will  continue  to  make 
clear,  our  opposition  to  an  abhorrence 
of  the  flagrant  disregard  of  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  and  denial  of  specific 
human  dignity  in  that  country. 

Both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
made  clear  in  numerous  ways  the  im- 
portance of  minimizing  restrictions  on 
international  trade.   Such  a  policy  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  growth 
of  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
strength  of  our  country.  This  basic  phi- 
losophy has  served  us  well.  Therefore, 
we  believe  trade  restrictions  of  any 
kind  are  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly. 
An  economic  sanction  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  action  toward  another 
nation  intended  to  force  it  into  a  de- 
sired course.  It  might  take  the  form  of 
a  trade  embargo,  lesser  forms  of  re- 
strictions on  trade,  or  withholding 
loans.   Prospects  of  effectiveness  are 
increased  through  multilateral  action. 
But  it  is  often  difficult  to  reach  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  application  of 
sanctions.    And  even   internationally 
agreed  sanctions  may  not  change  the 
policies  of  the  targeted  country.   A 
broad  embargo  is  the  most  restrictive 
form  of  economic  sanction  and,  there- 
fore, most  harmful  to  trade  interests. 
Economic  sanctions,  especially  a  uni- 
lateral embargo,   should  be  imposed 
only  where  there  are  extraordinarily 
serious  reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  United  States  has,  of  course,  be- 
lieved that  embargoes  have  been  jus- 


tified in  certain  exceptional  di- 
stances in  the  past.  Chief  among  rj 
are  armed  hostilities. 

Most  past  U.S.  embargoes,  inclui 
several  still  in  effect,  have  been  f 
tuted  for  this  reason.  During  the' 
rean  conflict  we  imposed  an  emtai 
against  North  Korea.  Similarly,  dii! 
the  Vietnam  war  we  embargoed  ii 
with  Communist-controlled  portioi 
that  country.  This  embargo  was: 
tended  to  all  of  Vietnam,  and  C 
bodia,  when  the  Communists  took/ 
complete  control  in  1975.  The  emi 
against  Cuba  came  at  a  time  \1 
Cuban  actions  presented  a  set) 
threat  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  other  situations  we  have  imp- 
embargoes  as  a  result  of  U.N.  Sec 
Council  findings  under  Chapter  V 
the  U.N.  Charter.  Thus,  the  U| 
States  is  participating  in  multila' 
Rhodesian  sanctions  and  in  a  ' 
agreed  mandatory  prohibition  o 
sale  of  munitions  to  South  Africa. 
For  many  years  we  have  restr 
the  export  of  strategic  goods  and 
nologies  to  countries  threatening 
security.  Together  with  other  N 
countries  and  Japan,  we  have  pri 
ited  the  export  of  items  which  \| 
make  a  significant  contribution  ti 
military  potential  of  the  U.S. 51 
other  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  an. 
People's  Republic  of  China  v, 
would  prove  detrimental  to  our 
rity. 

Effects  of  an  Embargo 

The  economic  effects  of  emba; 
prohibiting  virtually  all  U.S.  trade' 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  J 
Korea  have  been  limited.  This  has> 
in  part  because  other  countries  ha> 
joined  us  in  restricting  trade.  The  I 
on  Cuba  was  relatively  greater  thi 
the  East  Asian  countries  because 
proximity  of  Cuba  to  the  United  I 
and  the  extent  of  economic  ties  V 
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revolutionary  government  came  to 
er.  Cuba  lost  a  major  market  for  its 
r,  but  the  U.S.S.R.  took  up  most 
ie  slack.  Cuba  and  Vietnam  have 
i  deprived  of  spare  parts  for  equip- 
t  previously  imported  from  the 
ed  States.  U.S.  trade  with  Cam- 
a  and  with  North  Korea  was  not 
ificant  even  before  the  embargoes. 

the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  embargo 
been  accompanied  by  sanctions 
ion  by  South  Africa  and  earlier  by 

ugal's  African  colonies.  The 
lesians  have  also  concentrated  on 
levelopment  of  indigenous  industry 
:  the  imposition  of  sanctions.  Con- 
on  exports  to  South  Africa  and  to 
J.S.S.R.,  other  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
,  and  the  P.R.C.  are  not  designed 
ive  an  economic  impact, 
ie  political  effects  of  these  embar- 

have  also  been  limited.  In  some 
s  a  targeted  country  changed  its 
rnal  or  foreign  policies  in  the 
lg  direction.   For  instance,  Cuba 

Vietnam  moved  closer  to  the 
S.R.  following  imposition  of  the 

embargoes,  although  they  proba- 
vould  have  done  so  even  in  the  ab- 
B  of  our  trade  restrictions.  The  em- 
o  of  Cuba  may  have  helped  to  con- 
the  spread  of  Communist  influence 
ie  Western  Hemisphere,  but  this 
osition  cannot  be  proven  nor  dis- 
en. 

the  case  of  Rhodesia,  however, 
:  is  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that 
adherence  to  U.N.   sanctions  by 

nations,  coupled  with  the  strains 
ised  by  an  ongoing  guerrilla  war, 

seriously  damaged  the  Rhodesian 
omy  and  significantly  influenced 
lopments  there.  Restrictions  on 
)rts  of  strategic  items  to  the 
S.R.,  its  allies,  and  the  P.R.C. 

had  only  the  modest  impact  of 
what  slowing  the  transfer  to  them 
lvanced  Western  technology. 


rent  Rationale 

ie  committee  has  asked  for  a 
ment  on  the  current  rationale  for 
:mbargoes  still  in  effect.  I  shall  at- 
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On  January  29,  1978,  President  Carter 
:nt  a  message  to  the  Congress  outlining 
is  fundamental  domestic  and  interna- 
onal  economic  goals  and  his  strategy  for 
laining  them.  The  full  text  of  this  mes- 
ige  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
'  Presidential  Documents  of  January  23, 
"8,  p.  129. 


tempt  to  respond  by  describing  condi- 
tions under  which  it  might  be  wise  to 
remove  existing  embargoes.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  prompted  imposition 
of  some  of  them  have  changed  some- 
what over  the  years.  However,  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  discard  them  on  that 
basis  alone.  Ending  an  embargo  is  a 
dramatic  action  with  significant  policy 
ramifications. 

•  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  full  normali- 
zation of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations 
hinges  in  our  view  upon  Cuba's  will- 
ingness to  address,  among  other  issues, 
compensation  for  American  citizens 
whose  property  was  expropriated  by 
the  Cuban  Government  and  restraint  in 
Africa. 

•  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  we  are 
prepared  to  end  the  embargo  at  such 
time  as  normal  diplomatic  relations  are 
established  and  ambassadors  are  in 
place. 

•  Cambodia  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  considering  whether  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  might  be  possible 
there. 

•  Continuing  North  Korean  intransi- 
gence makes  any  accommodation  un- 
likely in  the  near  future. 

In  all  four  of  these  cases  controls  on 
the  export  of  strategic  items  would  be 
continued  for  national  security  pur- 
poses even  if  other  controls  were  re- 
moved. Whether  or  not  to  remove  these 
other  controls  inevitably  becomes  a 
question  of  foreign  policy,  which 
should  take  the  totality  of  our  relations 
with  the  targeted  country  into  account. 

With  respect  to  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  is  complying 
with  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions 
on  sanctions.  Unilateral  U.S.  controls 
against  South  Africa  going  beyond 
U.N.  resolutions  consist  of  restrictions 
on  exports  to  the  police  and  the  mili- 
tary aimed  at  dissociating  ourselves 
from  their  apartheid-motivated  repres- 
sive measures. 

There  has  been  no  development 
which  would  warrant  discontinuing  the 
strategic  embargo  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
P.R.C. 


Relevance  to  Uganda 

What  is  the  relevance  of  all  this  to 
Uganda?  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  it  is 
our  view  that  sweeping  economic  sanc- 
tions, particularly  embargoes,  should 
be  entered  into  only  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  As  was  stated  by 
the  Department's  witness  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 2  session  of  these  hearings,  it  is 
the  Administration's  view  that  the  tak- 
ing of  such  a  step  with  respect  to 
Uganda  at  this  time  is  not  likely  to  be 


effective,  particularly  given  the  improb- 
ability of  endorsement  of  or  participa- 
tion in  such  a  move  by  the  international 
community  as  a  whole.  The  United 
States  is  neither  a  unique  nor  an  essen- 
tial source  for  Uganda's  imports.  Cof- 
fee is  Uganda's  principal  export,  and 
Uganda  would  have  little  or  no  trouble 
finding  other  customers  for  the  coffee 
it  now  sells  to  American  firms. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  do 
nothing  in  the  trade  field  to  show  our 
displeasure  with  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Uganda?  No.  It  is  quite  proper 
for  us  to  prohibit  the  export  to  Uganda 
of  items  which  could  reasonably  be 
used  to  repress  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. This  we  are  doing.  It  is  also  quite 
proper  for  us  to  encourage  increased  in- 
ternational attention  to  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Uganda,  including 
international  pressure  on  the  Ugandan 
Government  to  improve  its  human 
rights  performance,  as  we  are  also  do- 
ing. But  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  impose  a  unilateral  embargo 
on  Uganda.  □ 


Statement  before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  on  Feb.  9,  1978.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  Mr.  Katz  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Affairs. 
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international  Aviation  Policy 


by  Richard  N.  Cooper 


These  are  lively  times  for  interna- 
tional aviation — times  of  change  for  the 
industry  and  the  government.  But  be- 
fore addressing  these  changes,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  what  is  un- 
changed in  U.S.  international  aviation 
policy. 

The  enduring  objective  of  the  United 
States  in  international  aviation  is  to 
serve  the  national  interest  in  efficient, 
reliable  air  service;  in  a  viable  U.S. 
carrier  industry;  and  in  a  regime  of  fair 
rules  and  expanding  competitive  oppor- 
tunity for  both  U.S.  and  foreign  car- 
riers. These  objectives  parallel  our 
goals  in  foreign  commerce  generally: 
We  seek  to  remove  unnecessary  restric- 
tions; to  enlarge  the  possibilities  of 
competition;  and  to  maximize  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  for  the  consuming 
public,  industry,  and  labor. 

These  generalities  have,  in  recent 
months,  taken  on  a  new  and  specific 
form.  New  entry  and  price  competition 
among  carriers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
has  resulted  in  substantial  fare  reduc- 
tions and  in  extraordinary  range  of  op- 
portunities for  travelers  of  ordinary 
means.  Decisions  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  the  President 
have  encouraged  innovations  and  low 
fares  in  scheduled  service  and 
liberalized  the  rules  for  charters.  In 
aviation  agreements  with  Mexico,  Bel- 
gium, Singapore,  four  African  coun- 
tries, Yugoslavia,  and  Paraguay  we 
have  secured  expanded  rights  for  both 
charter  and  scheduled  service. 

Political  scientists  dispute  whether  it 
is  events  that  create  policy  or  policy 
that  controls  and  shapes  events.  Fre- 
quently both  propositions  are  true; 
these  changes  in  the  marketplace  and  in 
government  regulation  are  a  case  in 
point. 

Forces  Behind  Recent  Changes 

In  recent  years,  the  main  economic 
problems  of  international  aviation  have 
been  too  many  empty  seats  and,  on 
many  routes,  unduly  high  rates.  The 
problems  have  reinforced  each  other: 
High  rates  have  reduced  the  growth  of 
travel,  while  empty  seats  have  pro- 
duced losses  and  the  impetus  to  raise 
rates  even  higher.  In  the  world  of 
theoretical  economics,  this  circle 
would  be  broken  by  competitive  fare 
reductions.  But  the  real  world  of  inter- 


national aviation  is  not  the  theorist's 
model  of  perfect  competition.  In  some 
areas  of  the  world,  low  load  factors 
have  led,  at  times,  to  rebating  rather 
than  to  lower  authorized  fares.  In  other 
areas,  fare  reduction  and  innovation 
have  not  been  seen  as  in  the  interests  of 
governments  or  carriers.  And  some 
countries  have  not  permitted  the  liberal 
charter  operations  which  act  as  a  spur 
to  competition  among  scheduled  car- 
riers. 

On  North  Atlantic  routes,  these  bar- 
riers to  competition  have  been  partially 
overcome  by  market  forces.  The  de- 
mand for  low-cost  travel  is  enormous. 
Millions  of  travelers  have  shown  them- 
selves willing  to  accept  some 
inconvenience — fixed  return  dates,  ad- 
vance purchases,  or  the  uncertainties  of 
standby  status — in  return  for  dis- 
counted fares.  This  demand  for  nonbusi- 
ness travel  created  the  charter  indus- 
try, led  to  scheduled  fare  innovations, 
and  in  recent  months  has  made  possible 
active  price  competition  on  the  North 
Atlantic. 

While  the  marketplace  has  been 
changing  so  have  public  and  official 
views  about  the  proper  role  of  regula- 
tion in  the  aviation  industry.  For 
domestic  aviation,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing agreement  that  regulation 
should  be  modified  to  allow  substan- 
tially greater  freedom  for  new  entry 
and  price  competition.  The  problems  of 
international  aviation,  though  in  ways 
more  complex,  are  broadly  similar. 

In  the  past,  nations  have  avowed  two 
basic  reasons  for  restricting  entry, 
operating  rights,  and  price  competition 
in  international  aviation.  They  have 
viewed  the  entire  international  aviation 
system  as  what  economists  call  an  "in- 
fant industry,"  needing  the  nurturance 
of  government  for  its  survival  and 
growth.  And  in  particular,  they  have 
promoted  national  flag  carriers,  and 
protected  them  from  competition,  as  a 
means  of  serving  broad  political  as  well 
as  economic  goals. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  restric- 
tive policies  in  the  past,  they  are  in- 
creasingly inappropriate  to  the  interna- 
tional aviation  industry  of  today.  The 
industry  has  reached  maturity.  Its 
growth  has  been  spectacular.  In  the  last 
decade,  international  passenger  traffic 
has  doubled,  and  cargo  has  nearly  tre- 
bled. Over  two  dozen  flag  carriers  op- 
erate over  intercontinental  route  net- 
works.  In  this  new  context,  govern- 
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ments  can  take  a  step  back  and  let  f 
key  decisions  be  made  by  compett 
airlines  rather  than  by  administrate 
dictate. 

The  basic  case  for  reduced  restrict  i 
can  be  made  from  a  comparison!, 
fares  over  similar  routes.  The  one-v; 
economy  fare  from  Los  Angeles  to  5ji 
Francisco  is  $28. 10;  the  distance  is  I 
miles.  California  allowed  free  compn 
tion  and  entry  until  the  mid-1960's  ;< 
still  has  a  less  restrictive  framew  1 
than  the  interstate  system.  On  an 
terstate  route  of  334  miles — Chicago 
Minneapolis — the  fare  is  $52. 

In  Europe  fares  for  comparable  <jl 
tances  are  similar  or  higher:  Londi 
Glasgow,  a  326-mile  route,  has  a  f," 
of  $58,  and  the  slightly  shor 
Lisbon-Madrid  route  is  $56.  Or  if 
look  at  a  longer  route — for  exam 
Paris-Rome — we  can  calculate  the  j: 
rated  cost  of  337  miles  to  be  about  $.' 
To  be  sure,  traffic  density  on  the  | 
Angeles-San  Francisco  route  is  exc: 
tionally  high.  But  careful  and  repes 
study  has  shown  that  the  basic  expl?: 
tion  for  the  low  fare  is  competitive:! 
ficiency  rather  than  good  weather 
high  market  potential. 

The  task,  then,  for  the  United  St,: 
is  to  work  with  other  countries 
achieve  the  benefits  of  competition': 
to  remove  needless  restrictions,  i 
cause  international  aviation  rights;: 
defined  by  bilateral  agreements,  " 
expansion  of  competitive  opportuni* 
necessarily  a  process  rather  tha; 
single  decision.  In  economic  terms, 
aviation  market  between  two  counti 
is  a  bilateral  monopoly.  Both  sil 
must  agree  to  the  terms  and  condit  i 
of  airline  operation.  Since  agreem 
are  a  result  of  bargaining,  at  any  gjl 
time  the  aviation  agreements  apply 
to  different  markets  will  not  be 
fectly  parallel  or  consistent.  But 
withstanding  this  obvious  point,  tl: 
is  one  overriding  economic  force  w| 
will  aid  our  attempt  to  achieve  lib 
aviation  rules — geographic  comp: 
tion.  As  the  international  aviation 
work  has  expanded,  the  choice  of  r;: 
ing  available  to  passengers  has  vt 
increased.  Winter  tourists  from  the  i 
coast  can  choose  among  dozen; 
sunny  destinations.  The  travele 
Europe  has  a  broad  choice  of  I 
gateways  and  European  intermedi 
points.  Restrictive  rules  in  one  ma 
will  lead  to  relative  decline  for  i 
market  and  increased  prosperity  fo: 
competitors. 

Negotiating  Policy 

The  Administration  is  committed 
forceful  and  vigorous  program  of  ii 
national  aviation  negotiations  desij 
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aend  and  formalize  the  scope  of 
jetition.  Four  principles  charac- 
;  our  negotiating  policy. 

We  are  committed  to  expanding 
fare  opportunities  for  the  traveling 
ic.  In  my  own  view,  the  market  for 
cost  travel  has  barely  been  tapped 
ide  the  North  Atlantic.  Within 
ent  arrangements  there  is  great 
i  for  low-fare  innovation  and  com- 
ive  pricing,  which  we  will  encour- 

In  negotiating  new  and  revised 
;ments,  the  United  States  has  reaf- 
:d  this  permissive  policy  and  ob- 
d  clear  commitments  to  low-cost 
innovative  rates.  By  the  terms  of 

agreements,  approval  of  low  fares 
not  depend  on  whether  these  rates 

been  set  by  intercarrier  agree- 
.  We  encourage  U.S.  flag  carriers 
ce  advantage  of  the  new  opportuni- 

Liberal  charter  rules  should  be 
inteed  as  an  integral  part  of  bilat- 
aviation  agreements.  In  the  past, 
agreements  have  often  dealt  with 
ers  and  scheduled  services  sepa- 
i  or  have  covered  only  scheduled 
ces.  But  we  have  come  to  recog- 
that  charter  service  is  not  an  inci- 
il  appendage  to  the  international 
ion  system  but  one  of  its  central 
res.  The  opportunity  for  charter 
•etition  under  liberal  rules  must  be 
guaranteed,  not  merely  to  serve 
leeds  of  charter  customers  but  to 
rve  competitive  conditions  among 
luled  carriers.  Removing  unneces- 
restrictions  on  charter  service  is 
a  prime  objective  of  U.S.  policy. 
iVe  must  insure  that  the  system  of 
:s,  rights,  and  designation  for 
luled  carriers  permits  full  scope 
ompetition.  Airline  routes  should 
panded  to  meet  potential  demand 
should  be  free  of  limitations  on 
■ity  or  frequency  and  arbitrary  re- 
ions  on  operating  rights.  The  an- 
to  empty  airline  seats  lies  not  with 
*nment  restrictions  on  capacity  but 
lower  fares  through  competition 
vith  reduced  restrictions  on  routes 
operating  rights. 

maximize  the  possibility  for 
'etition,  we  will  press  for  multiple 
nation  of  U.S.  carriers  in  all  suit- 
markets,  as  well  as  multiple 
top  gateways  for  international 
l.  Again,  we  believe  that  vigorous 
ce  and  price  competition  among 
ers,  rather  than  the  award  of 
>Poly  rights,  is  the  best  way  of 
mg  the  needs  of  shippers  and 
lers. 

["he  United  States  is  committed  in 
x>n  negotiations  to  be  forthcoming 
tering  foreign  countries  new  op- 
mties  in  exchange  for  new  oppor- 


tunities for  our  own  travelers,  shippers, 
and  carriers.  We  want  to  join  our 
negotiating  partners  in  enhancing  the 
aviation  market  rather  than  restric- 
ting that  market  through  mutual 
protectionism. 

These  are  ambitious  objectives,  but  I 
believe  that  they  are  reasonable  and 
that  they  can  be  attained.  Their 
achievement  will  require  hard  and 
coordinated  work  by  U.S.  agencies.  I 
am  told  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  un- 
usual accord  among  agencies  on  our 
objectives  in  international  aviation. 
The  number  of  meetings  per  agreed 
word  is  at  a  record  low.  Yet  inter- 
agency harmony  is  high.  We  are, 
perhaps,  in  a  new  era  when  agencies 
agree  and  airlines  compete,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 


For  our  part,  the  State  Department 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
other  agencies  in  preparing  our 
negotiating  position  and  in  the  negotia- 
tions themselves.  We  will  continue  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry and  of  the  consuming  public. 
Together,  I  believe  we  have  an  historic 
opportunity  to  make  the  technological 
marvel  of  international  air  travel  a  real- 
ity for  the  average  American.  It  is  in 
this  sense — of  making  the  world  acces- 
sible to  tens  of  millions — that  a  free 
and  competitive  international  aviation 
system  is  most  profoundly  a  part  of 
American  foreign  policy.  □ 


Address  before  the  International  Aviation  Club 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  18,  1978:  Mr. 
Cooper  is  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 


Debts  Owed  to  the  U.S. 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

As  of  September  30,  1977,  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  on  U.S.  Government 
credits  (exclusive  of  indebtedness  aris- 
ing from  World  War  I)  totaled  approx- 
imately $42.1  billion,  of  which  $41.6 
billion  related  to  long-term  debt  with 
an  original  maturity  of  over  1  year. 
This  debt  includes  many  loan 
categories,  with  the  terms  of  lending 
reflecting  the  purpose  of  the  program 
under  which  the  loan  was  extended. 
Humanitarian  or  development  loans, 
representing  almost  60%  of  our  debt, 
are,  for  example,  highly  concessional. 

On  the  other  hand,  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  account  for 
roughly  28%  of  our  outstanding  debt, 
are  at  market-related  rates  consistent 
with  the  Bank's  legislative  mandate  to 
provide  official  financing  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports comparable  to  that  of  our  major 
competitors. 

Approximately  54%  of  our  long-term 
debt  is  attributable  to  the  non-OPEC 
developing  countries.  OPEC  countries 
account  for  8%,  industrialized  coun- 
tries (including  Israel)  for  34%,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  for 
4%.  Aside  from  Ecuador,  Indonesia, 
and  Nigeria  the  bulk  of  the  debt  owed 
by  OPEC  countries  is  related  to 
Export-Import  Bank  lending.  This  is 
also  the  case  for  lending  to  other  indus- 
trialized countries.1 

The  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States — among  which  are  the  assets 


represented  by  foreign  debts.  Indi- 
vidual lending  or  creditor  agencies 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  in- 
suring debtor-country  compliance  with 
agreed  repayment  schedules.  In  situa- 
tions where  these  agencies  encounter 
collection  difficulties  and  request  as- 
sistance, the  Department  of  State  and 
U.S.  embassies  overseas  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  pursuing  collection. 

We  take  these  responsibilities  very 
seriously  and  pursue  such  delinquen- 
cies vigorously.  Among  the  areas  of 
progress  over  the  last  18  months  were 
collections  of  overdue  payments  from 
Hungary  ($4.3  million),  the  Dominican 
Republic  ($1.4  million),  and  Uganda 
($500,000). 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  since  World 
War  II  have,  in  fact,  been  paid  on  time. 
Repayments,  including  interest,  on 
long-term  credits  extended  since  1940 
now  exceed  $45  billion.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1977,  principal  and  interest 
due  and  unpaid  90  days  or  more  totaled 
$591  million. 

I  note  that  in  spite  of  the  difficult  fi- 
nancial situation  faced  by  many  debtor 
countries,  the  level  of  outstanding  ar- 
rearages reflects  an  improvement  over 
the  $652  million  figure  discussed  at 
this  subcommittee's  last  hearing  2 
years  ago.  While  this  reflects  primarily 
the  seriousness  foreign  governments  at- 
tach to  honoring  agreed  obligations,  it 
also  reflects  the  importance  and  high 
priority  given  to  debt-collection  efforts 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 
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While  debtor  countries  worldwide 
have  a  generally  good  record  in  main- 
taining their  debt  servicing  payments  to 
the  United  States,  I  assure  you  that  we 
will  continue  to  press  for  improved 
results. 

Major  Arrearages 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  portion  of  current  de- 
linquencies relate  to  a  few  unique  situa- 
tions where  circumstances  currently 
impede  our  ability  to  collect.  For 
example,  approximately  70%  of  current 
arrearages  relate  to  Korea  conflict 
logistical  support  claims  and  debt 
owed  by  China,  Cuba,  the  Khmer  Re- 
public, and  Vietnam. 

Arrearages  relating  to  logistical  sup- 
port provided  by  the  United  States  to 
other  nations  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict total  $200  million.  They  arose  be- 
cause, while  we  concluded  formal 
agreements  for  repayment  of  such  as- 
sistance with  14  countries,  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  six  countries  (Colom- 
bia, Ethiopia,  Greece,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Turkey)  cannot  be  clearly  es- 
tablished. The  history  of  these  claims 
is  complex,  and  we  are  about  to  begin 
consultations  with  Congress  regarding 
the  initiation  of  legislation  which 
would  remove  the  claims  from  the  cat- 
egory of  outstanding  debt.  This  course 
of  action  conforms  fully  to  a  1976  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

The  delinquencies  attributable  to  the 
Republic  of  China  total  $108  million 
and  are  largely  related  to  lend  lease  and 
other  war  accounts  settlements.  The 
debts  involve  a  number  of  difficult  is- 
sues including  the  proper  allocation  of 
claims  between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  correct  evaluation  of  the  claims, 
and  the  problems  of  government  suc- 
cession. Cuba's  arrearages  total  $74 
million,  most  of  which  is  owed  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  As  our  relation- 
ships with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Cuba  evolve,  we  will  con- 
sider how  we  might  handle  the  question 
of  these  and  related  debts. 

Political  factors  also  hinder  settle- 
ment of  $25  million  now  owed  by  the 
Khmer  Republic  and  Vietnam.  In  this 
context,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  per- 
formance in  assuring  debt  repayment  is 
best  in  countries  where  we  maintain 
good  bilateral  relations.  And  con- 
versely, situations  where  bilateral  rela- 
tions bear  the  legacy  of  historic 
animosity  or  are  clouded  by  serious 
friction  often  constitute  serious  debt- 
collection  problems. 

Arrearages  other  than  the  five  cases 
cited  above  total  approximately  $184 


million.  The  largest  of  these  are  at- 
tributable to  Iran  ($36  million)  and 
Zaire  ($25  million).  In  the  case  of  Iran, 
the  United  States  has  made  extensive 
efforts  to  collect  arrearages  owed  on  two 
surplus  property  agreements  signed  in 
1945  and  1948.  Iran  made  payments  to- 
taling $11  million  on  these  debts  during 
the  late  1940's  but  halted  them  during 
the  period  of  instability  in  the  1950's. 
As  a  result  of  recent  negotiations,  Iran 
made  payments  of  $750,000  (March 
1973)  and  $1.8  million  (October  1975). 
Iran   has,   however,   made   future 
payments  conditional  on  progress  in 
settling  a  claim  they  have  against  the 
United  States  for  damages  to  Iranian 
railways  by  Allied  military  forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II.   They  place  their 
claim  at  $172  million.  We  have  advised 
Iran  that  the  evidence  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  date  does  not  substantiate  a 
claim  against  the  United  States.   We 
have  also  stressed  our  position  that  the 
long  established  surplus  property  debt, 
the  validity  of  which  is  not  in  question, 
should  be  paid  off  without  reference  to 
the  unconnected  Iranian  claim.   We 
have  noted,  however,  that  we  remain 
willing  to  give  the  Iranian  claim — 
which  is  further  complicated  by  the 
issue  of  the  division  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  Iran  during  World  War 
II  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom— a  full  hearing.  It  is 
our  intention  to  continue  pursuing  this 
matter  at  an  appropriately  high  gov- 
ernment level. 

The  Zairian  arrearage  is  a  reflection 
of  the  serious  economic  situation  which 
has  affected  that  country  since  1974. 
This  situation  has  been  characterized 
by  substantial  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  a  prolonged  pause  in  economic 
growth,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  ar- 
rearages on  foreign  debt.  It  was  the 
view  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  that  a  rescheduling  of  Zaire's  ex- 
ternal debt  was  an  essential  element  in 
economic  recovery.  This  analysis  was 
shared  by  all  of  Zaire's  official  cred- 
itors which  have  subsequently 
negotiated  two  Paris  Club  rescheduling 
agreements  covering  a  large  portion  of 
the  1976  and  1977  maturities.  Until 
such  time  as  the  United  States  and 
Zaire  conclude  an  implementing 
agreement  on  1977  maturities,  these 
payments  are  technically  recorded  as 
arrearages. 

Apart  from  the  debt  owed  by  Zaire 
and  Iran,  a  large  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing arrearages  constitute  technical  and 
administrative  problems  rather  than  any 
intentional  failure  to  pay. 

Recognizing  that  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances may  require  a  modification 
of  loan  terms  to  reflect  a  change  in 
conditions  in  a  borrowing  country,  the 


Department  of  State  Built 

Congress  has  provided  authority 
debt  renegotiation  for  each  U.S.  G, 
ernment  lending  program. 


Debt  Renegotiations 

Even  with  this  authority,  howevei: 

is  U.S.  policy  to  confine  the  use  of  ii 

authority  to  extraordinary  situatii 

where  necessary  to  assure  repayrm 

Eligibility  for  debt  relief  has  traditr 

ally  been  based  on  a   "case-by-ca 

examination  of  individual  debt  pr 

lems  as  they  arise.  This  is  norml 

done  in  a  multilateral  framework  toi 

sure  equal  treatment  among  creditor 

The    incidence    of   serious   de 

servicing  problems  requiring  multi 

eral  debt  relief  continues  to  be  conf:; 

to  a  few  countries.  Although  the  pe: 

1974_77  has  been  a  particularly'! 

ficult  one  for  the  developing  world. I 

vast  majority  of  developing  coun; 

have  continued  to  service  fully  theij! 

ficial  debts.  During  this  4-year  pei 

only  six  countries  required  multilai 

debt  renegotiation,   with  the  UrJ 

States  participating  in  the  agreeni 

for  four  of  the  countries — India,  FJ 

stan,  Chile,  and  Zaire. 

Multilateral  debt  renegotiations 
feet    government    or    governm, 
guaranteed  debt.   Usually  short-,! 
credits,  all  unguaranteed  bank  cr;, 
and  loans  from  the  multilateral  leri 
institutions   (World   Bank,   etc.) 
been  excluded.  The  United  States 
no  legal  authority  to  bind  private  ( 
itors  to  these  agreements.  As  a  re 
the  U.S.   participation  has  been 
ditioned  on  debtor-country  agree' 
to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
ganize  unguaranteed  private  credii 
terms  comparable  to  those  cov<, 
government  credits.  This  reflects 
view  that  the  principle  of  compa 
treatment  of  both  public  and  pr 
creditors  is  appropriate  and  that 
highly  important  that  the  risks  of 
ing  be  shared  by  both. 

We  do  not  believe  public  crec 
should  "bail  out"  their  private  < 
terparts.  In  addition  to  estabhshii 
unfair  burden  on  taxpayers,  su 
"bail  out"  could  lower  the  gem 
current  high  level  of  lending  stani 
by  giving  both  private  lenders 
debtor  countries  the  false  impre 
that  creditor  governments  are  willj 
assume  responsibility  for  the  rj 
ment  of  private  debt. 

I  would  like  to  restate  my  belie 
debt  problems  are  neither  wides 
nor  unmanageable.  Given  a  reaso 
international  economic  environs 
debt  problems  over  the  next  sa 
years  should  be  confined  to  a  rela; 
few  countries.  On  the  collection  ; 
rearages  and  prudent  use  of  dei 
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EUROPE:      Summary  of 
I  ,S.-Eui'opoait  Relations 


eorge  S.  Vest 

nee  my  predecessor,  Art  Hartman, 
fied  here  last  May,  many  things 
were  then  still  novel  or  nascent  in 
ffican  policy  toward  Europe  and 
ida  have  emerged  into  vigorous, 
rly  defined  growth.  During  the 
:  period,  our  commitment  to  other 
tional  elements  of  policy  has  not 
been  reaffirmed  but  reinforced  by 
>n.  In  each  of  the  main  areas  of 
est  to  the  United  States — Western 
larity,  the  military  defense  of  the 
t,  and  relations  with  the  East — we 
ising  the  new  features  of  our  work- 
Jiplomacy  in  the  service  of  estab- 
d  basic  purposes. 

We  have  placed  fresh  emphasis  on 
political  and  economic  ties  which 
;  the  Western  democracies  a  coher- 
orce. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the 
»pean  Community  (EC)  to  find  so- 
ns to  common  problems  we  face 
ighout  the  world. 

We  are  working  with  our  allies  in 
^orth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
omplete  a  vigorous  appraisal  of 
T)'s  requirements,  and  we  are  re- 
icing  our  own  defense  effort  in  a 
which  moves  NATO  closer  to  the 
of  our  activities. 

We  continue  to  aim  for  more  con- 
ctive  relations  with  the  Soviet 
>n  and  the  states  of  Eastern  Europe, 
:>ugh  it  is  plain  that  the  overall 
.-U.S.S.R.  relationship  remains 
petitive. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  made  it 

istakably  clear  that  American  con- 

for  human  rights  is  not  going  to 

Je  and  that  it  is  a  factor  which  will 

to  be  reckoned  with  seriously. 

tern  Solidarity 

5  the  President  said  in  his  State  of 
Jnion  message,  we  have  moved  to 
>re  our  traditional  friends  and  allies 


to  the  center  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  keep  Western  ties  strong 
and  to  build  outward  from  them  to  ad- 
dress the  wider  problems  we  must  face 
together.  International  agencies  and 
multilateral  techniques  are  increasingly 
important  in  this  effort.  Nevertheless, 
the  starting  point  and  the  heart  of  our 
diplomacy  is  to  keep  up  the  closest 
possible  bilateral  ties  with  our  friends. 
We  have  been  making  a  constant  effort 
to  do  so. 

Our  relations  with  Canada  are  excel- 
lent, whether  we  look  at  Canada  as  our 
major  trading  partner,  as  our  military 
ally,  or  as  a  participant  in  the  affairs  of 
this  hemisphere.  High-level  visits  be- 
tween both  countries,  including  Vice 
President  Mondale's  recent  trip,  have 
underscored  our  close  bonds.  We  have 
a  positive  relationship  with  France 
based  on  mutual  respect,  which  the 
President's  recent  visit  did  much  to  en- 
large and  dramatize.  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  we  have  a 
strong,  ably  led  ally  committed  to  the 
unity  of  the  Western  alliance  and  to  its 
defense  of  democratic  values.  Our  ties 
to  Great  Britain  are  marked  by  a  deep 
harmony  of  basic  outlook  and  by  ac- 
tive collaboration  on  many  world 
issues. 

We  have  drawn  closer  to  our  smaller 
allies  and  friends  as  well,  in  order  to 
benefit  from  their  strength  and  counsel. 
Consultations  here  by  Prime  Ministers 
Tindemans  [Belgium]  and  Thorn 
[Luxembourg],  and  the  President's 
visit  to  Belgium,  exemplify  this  ap- 
proach. We  will  be  consulting  closely 
with  the  Danish  presidency  of. the 
European  Community,  in  expectation 
that  during  its  6-month  term,  Denmark 
will  provide  not  only  sound  Commu- 
nity leadership  but  through  its  presi- 
dency, an  important  channel  for  close 
U.S.  cooperation  with  the  EC  on  prob- 
lems of  urgent  common  interest.  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  and  Sweden, 
though  neutral  and  not  members  of  the 
EC,   have  maintained  close,   regular 


'tiation,  we  think  our  record  is  a 
I  one  but  will  continue  to  press  for 
oved  results  wherever  possible.   □ 


mem  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation 
Debt  Management  Generally  of  the  Senate 
mttee  on  Finance  on  Jan.  23,  1978.  The 
lete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 


lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  Mr.  Hormats  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 

1  Members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  are  Abu  Dhabi, 
Algeria,  Ecuador,  Gabon,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  Libya,  Nigeria,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Venezuela. 
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contact  with  us  at  all  official  levels. 
There  is  a  healthy  resonance  in  these 
countries  for  our  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  human  rights,  which  accords  so  well 
with  their  own  values  and  policies. 

In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  continued 
progress  of  democracy  in  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  is  encouraging. 
Now  that  a  new  Portuguese  government 
has  been  formed,  we  believe  that  Por- 
tugal will  be  able  to  move  quickly  to 
address  its  urgent  economic  problems, 
and  the  United  States  is  prepared — with 
others — to  be  of  help. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  Secre- 
tary Vance  had  most  helpful  and  com- 
prehensive conversations  in  Ankara  and 
Athens  [January  20-22].  With  regard 
to  Cyprus,  we  welcome  indications  by 
Turkish  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  that  the 
Turkish  side  is  developing  new  propos- 
als to  provide  a  basis  for  resumption  of 
the  Cyprus  intercommunal  talks  under 
auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. Greek-Turkish  talks  about  the 
Aegean  Continental  Shelf  are  sched- 
uled to  resume  February  12,  and  Greek 
Prime  Minister  Caramanlis  has  ac- 
cepted in  principle  Ecevit 's  proposal 
for  a  summit  meeting  later  this  year. 
The  strengthening  of  our  bilateral  and 
alliance  relations  with  both  countries  is 
a  high  priority  concern,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  defense  coopera- 
tion agreements  are  a  sound  basis  for 
building  these  relationships. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  political  situation  which  has  arisen 
in  Italy  as  the  result  of  the  Italian 
Communist  Party's  demand  for  partici- 
pation in  the  government.  Our  respect 
for  the  democratic  process  means  that 
as  a  matter  of  principle  the  United 
States  relies  on  the  decision  of  the  elec- 
torates concerned.  However,  as  the 
President  and  other  members  of  the 
Administration  have  stated,  when  it 
comes  to  the  issue  of  Communist  par- 
ticipation in  West  European  govern- 
ments, noninterference  should  not  be 
understood  as  indifference  or  equanim- 
ity. We  do  not  believe  that  Communist 
Parties  may  safely  be  trusted  in  na- 
tional office  to  respect  the  principles 
and  values  which  are  the  basis  of 
democratic  political  life,  and  we  are 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  their  ac- 
cession to  power  on  Western  military 
security,  political  solidarity,  and  eco- 
nomic ties. 

Economic  Growth 

The  diminished  appeal  of  governing 
parties  in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  not 
only  the  result  of  special  circumstances 
in  each  country  concerned  but  is  also 
part  of  a  broader  pattern  involving  a 
much-noted  sense  of  malaise  and  lack 
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of  confidence.  I  believe  there  is  a  di- 
rect connection  between  such  trends 
and  the  prolonged  period  of  economic 
recession  and  drift  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  West.  The  question  of  how 
we  can  all  enter  a  new  period  of  sound 
general  growth  is,  therefore,  not  only 
the  most  urgent  economic  issue  of  the 
day  but  relates  closely  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  relieve  many  of  the  most 
disturbing  social  and  political  situa- 
tions in  Europe.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  is  an  area  where  American  action 
is  welcomed. 

At  the  economic  summit  last  May, 
the  United  States  and  other  advanced 
industrial  states  expressed  commitment 
to  joint  action  for  recovery.  There  will 
be  another  summit  this  summer,  pre- 
ceded by  a  ministerial-level  meeting  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development.   American 
domestic  economic  policies  are  geared 
to  keep  recovery  here  moving.  At  pres- 
ent, we  are  one  of  the  mainstays  of  re- 
covery in  the  Western  world,  but  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  suffi- 
cient  stimulus  for  the  other  indus- 
trialized countries  by  ourselves.  The 
United  States  has  been  working  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
with  Japan  to  find  ways  to  assure  a 
more  balanced  and  more  sustained  ap- 
proach to  noninflationary  economic 
growth.  It  is  entirely  natural  that  there 
should     be     differences     of     view. 
Nevertheless,    the    major    Western 
economies  are,  in  fact,  attempting  to 
develop  along  mutually  supportive 
lines. 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  overstress 
the  importance  to  this  effort  of  main- 
taining liberal  trade  policies,  despite 
temptations  to  resort  to  protectionism. 
One  country  cannot  resort  to  beggar- 
thy-neighbor  practices  without  inviting, 
and  even  forcing,  other  countries  to  do 
the  same.  Protectionism  is  a  hazardous 
remedy  in  international  economic  rela- 
tions, and  once  we  start  to  employ  it, 
experience  during  the  Great  Depression 
tells  us  a  good  deal  about  what  we  can 
expect. 

The  U.S. -Japanese  trade  com- 
munique released  in  Tokyo  this  month 
is  an  extremely  hopeful  indication  that 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  are  under- 
stood and  that  the  industrial  economies 
will  be  able  to  find  the  basis  for  com- 
mon positive  action.  Similarly,  but  on 
a  still  wider  scale,  it  is  apparent  that 
participants  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  (MTN)  in  Geneva  also 
understand  that  delay  invites  disorder. 
Wc  believe  that  an  MTN  agreement 
significantly  liberalizing  world  trade 
can  be  completed  by  this  summer,  de- 
spite all  difficulties. 

Because  energy  is  the  foundation  of 
our  economy,  it  is  vitally  important 


that  the  United  States  put  into  effect  a 
national  energy  policy,  to  reduce 
American  reliance  on  imported  fuel  and 
to  assure  timely  action  to  adapt  our 
economy  to  the  longer  term  prospect  of 
diminishing  global  oil  reserves  and 
higher  energy  costs.  Such  a  program  is 
not  only  necessary  for  us  but  is  vital  to 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  world 
economy. 

Just  as  coal  is  to  play  a  major  part  in 
our  energy  plans  for  the  future,  so  nu- 
clear energy  will  be  of  comparable  im- 
portance to  many  of  our  friends  in 
Europe.  For  nuclear  energy  expansion 
to  progress  on  a  sound  basis,  we  must 
reconcile  such  growth  with  security  and 
environmental  requirements.  The  re- 
cently promulgated  London  Suppliers' 
Group  guidelines  and  the  agreement 
last  fall  to  start  the  2-year  International 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  are  both 
important  steps  in  this  direction. 

President  Carter's  visit  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Community  [January  6] — the 
first  by  an  American  President— was 
his  way  not  only  of  signifying  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  relations  with  the 
EC  but  of  affirming  continued  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  goal  of  European 
unification.  The  EC  as  it  stands  is  al- 
ready our  largest  trading  partner  after 
Canada.  We  have  run  a  trade  surplus 
with  the  Community  every  year  but  one 
since  its  inception  in  1957,  and  our  di- 
rect investment  in  it  is  on  the  order  of 
$44  billion. 

Beyond  that,  however,  every  Ameri- 
can Administration  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  believed  that  the  way 
to  a  new  period  of  sustained  European 
dynamism  is  through  the  process  of 
unification.  This  process  has  slowed, 
but  it  has  not  stopped.  The  EC  has 
under  consideration  Greek,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  applications  for  admis- 
sion. Direct  elections  to  the  European 
Parliament  are  approaching.  The  ques- 
tion of  monetary  union  is  alive.  Al- 
though the  modalities  for  any  of  these 
steps  are  up  to  Europeans,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  make  clear,  as  President 
Carter  did,  that  we  look  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community  as  a  vital  kindred 
force. 


Military  Security 

I  know  how  familiar  you  are  with 
our  conviction  that  the  Atlantic  alliance 
is  of  cardinal  importance  to  our  secu- 
rity. In  the  face  of  growing  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  in  Europe,  it  is  as  necessary 
now  as  at  any  earlier  time  for  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  to  look  to  our  de- 
fenses. The  United  States  has  reaf- 
firmed its  support  for  NATO's  basic 
strategic  doctrines  of  deterrence,  for- 
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ward  defense,  and  flexible  respois 
However,  we  have  also  made  it  c: 
that  we  believe  the  alliance  needil 
carry  out  improvements  in  the  strucji 
and  composition  of  its  forces  to  inija 
the  viability  of  this  strategy. 

The  President  gave  early  proof  ofj 

support  for  such  an  effort  by  reques; 

an  additional  $500  million  for  N/j" 

purposes  in  his  FY  78  budget.  Expel 

tures  pertinent  to  NATO  will  incru: 

in  FY  78  by  3%,  in  accordance  j 

guidelines  agreed  to  in  the  alliai 

Last  May,  at  the  London  summit,! 

President  proposed  a  four-point  ago 

which  is  now  a  vital  part  of  the: 

liance's  overall  schedule.  Looking 

ward  the  pending  NATO  summi 

Washington  in  May,  we  are  ma| 

substantial  progress  on  that  prograi 

In  order  to  improve  our  abilit 

deal  with  the  opening  phases  of  ay 

tack,  we  have  developed  an  appr 

based  on  more  antitank  capabilities 

better  positioning  of  military  stc< 

This  approach  is  being  implemei: 

With  the  Federal  Republic  of  | 

many's  cooperation,  we  are  reloc; 

certain  U.S.   combat  units  to  r: 

northerly  positions.  These  element;; 

the  spearheads  of  a  force  which  c. 

be  rapidly  expanded  and  will  sigi 

cantly  improve  NATO's  first  lid 

defense  in  a  critical  area.  The  Presj 

also  announced,   in  his  visit  m 

North  Atlantic  Council  on  January 

that  there  would  be  an  8,000-ma 

crease  in  Army  manpower  in  Eui 

His  FY  79  budget  clearly  reflects  a 

priority  for  NATO.  We  expect  th; 

lied  defense  investment  will  also  r 

ter  gains. 

To  improve  cooperation  in  tht 
velopment,  production,  and  pro 
ment  of  defense  equipment,  w<; 
pressing  on  with  a  dialogue  bet 
ourselves  and  the  Canadians  am 
European  allies.  We  hope  to  have 
crete  results  from  this  process,  r 
nizing  that  it  can  lead  to  incn 
overall  combat  effectiveness  ali 
given  level  of  investment.  The  ad' 
of  military  technology  has  bet 
rapid,  moreover,  that  the  alhanc 
decided  it  needs  and  is  making  a  j 
effort  to  delineate  sound  plans  f( 
longer  term.  Meanwhile,  as  a  1( 
complement  to  this  effort,  the  all 
is  well  into  a  major  assessme 
trends  which  may  affect  the  S 
Union  and  its  allies,  and  their  po 
implications  for  NATO. 

While  looking  to  our  defense: 
alliance  is  also  continuing  its  era 
improve  military  stability  and  se.i 
through  arms  control.  The  tall 
mutual  and  balanced  force  redu 
(MBFR)  are  being  seriously  pursi 
Vienna.  Over  the  past  year,  wtf 
engaged  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  a  ^ 
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i  of  manpower  data,  aimed  at  reach- 
agreement  on  the  relative  size  of 
es  deployed  in  the  area  of  which 
MBFR  negotiations  are  focused, 
re  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
an  agreement,  but  we  hope  the 
ets  and  their  allies  will  show  readi- 
>  to  work  constructively  on  the 
)lem  of  manpower  data. 
s  the  outlines  of  a  SALT  II 
ategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
:ement  become  more  distinct,  we 
increasingly  consulting  with  our  al- 
to make  sure  that  their  informed 
vs  on  the  negotiations  are  available 
s  and  that  there  is  a  consensus  in 
rO  which  supports  our  approach  to 
es  of  special  concern  to  Europeans, 
ough  SALT  is  a  bilateral  negotia- 
with  the  Soviets,  the  United  States 
/s  it  within  the  context  of  overall 
tern  security  requirements.  We  un- 
tand  that  very  fundamental  inter- 
of  our  allies  are  involved,  and  we 
determined  that  SALT  II  will  do 
ing  to  prejudice  our  collective  se- 
y.  Looking  beyond  SALT  II,  we 
:ct  to  be  working  with  our  NATO 
s  to  resolve  questions  about  force 
ure  requirements  over  the  next 
de. 

ur  planning,  however,  must  be 
igly  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
et  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  con- 
:  to  grow  in  numbers  and  in  techno- 
:al  sophistication.  Experts  in  the 
t  have  differing  views  about  the 
ling  we  should  attribute  to  this 
ess  when  we  try  to  assess  ultimate 
et  intentions.  It  is  clear  to  all,  in 
case,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ing  new  and  more  powerful  sys- 
on  top  of  existing,  already  ample, 
bilities.  U.S.  and  NATO  policy  of- 
the  Soviet  Union  an  alternative  to 
long-established  pattern.  What 
s  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  is 
if  such  a  shift  in  Soviet  policy  does 
ake  place,  the  alliance  has  the  re- 
res  to  meet  the  challenge.  Clearly, 
ritical  variable  is  not  in  the  area  of 
th  or  technology  but  political 
le.  As  the  President  said  in  Paris 
an.  4]: 

r  central  security  system  today  ...  is 
aimng  our  will  to  keep  the  military  strength 
ed,  while  seeking  .  .  .  every  opportunity  to 
a  better  peace. 


-West  Relations 

nee  mid-year,  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  rela- 
have  shown  some  improvement, 

-ially  in  the  area  of  arms  control. 

T  is  making  progress  and  chances 
treaty  this  year  are  good.  I  have 

dy  referred  to  the  status  of  MBFR. 

»us  work  is  underway  between  the 

sd  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 


and  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  Good  progress  is  being 
made  in  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  on  a 
chemical  weapons  treaty.  The  Indian 
Ocean  talks  have  also  been  marked  by 
a  businesslike  and  technically  well- 
developed  Soviet  approach,  although 
events  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  Soviet  purposes. 

We  have  just  completed  an  explora- 
tory round  of  discussions  with  the 
Soviets  in  Washington  on  possible 
forms  of  supplier  restraint  and  coopera- 
tion to  reduce  the  flow  of  conventional 
weapons  to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has,  for 
some  time,  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
nuclear  nonproliferation  efforts  and 
has — despite  differences  over 
tactics — acted  vigorously  as  a  member 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency's  Board  of  Governors  and  in 
the  London  Suppiers'  Group.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  also  a  full  participant 
in  the  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation. 

The  United  States  has  1 1  formal  sci- 
entific programs  of  joint  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  value  these 
not  only  because  of  their  practical 
worth  but  because  they  are  also  the 
basis  for  a  broad  network  of  profes- 
sional and  official  contacts  with  a  soci- 
ety which  once  was  almost  imperme- 
able to  the  outside  world.  This  month, 
at  the  invitation  of  Congress,  a  large 
group  of  Soviet  parliamentarians  began 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  which 
exemplifies  the  possibilities  we  now 
have  for  conveying  to  influential  Soviet 
citizens  a  more  accurate  perception  of 
our  country  and  of  its  purposes. 

The  gradual  development  of  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  is  beneficial  to  both  sides. 
Our  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  were  down 
last  year,  but  we  still  enjoyed  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  of  well  over  $1  bil- 
lion. The  Administration  will  continue 
to  consult  with  the  Congress  on  the 
question  of  how  and  under  what  condi- 
tions we  should  move  to  normalize 
economic  relations.  It  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind,  however,  that  Soviet 
economic  interdependence  with  the 
world  economy  is  already  at  the  point 
where  neither  they  nor  we  can  be  disin- 
terested in  and  unaffected  by  develop- 
ments in  each  other's  economic  sys- 
tems. A  vigorous  Western  economy  is 
of  increasing  importance  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  the  extent  that  the  latter's 
plans  for  development  depend  on  ac- 
cess to  Western  technology  and  on  hard 
currency  earnings  from  exports  to  the 
West  or  on  Western  government- 
backed  credits. 

While  there  are  areas  where  U.S. 
and  Soviet  interests  overlap  in  com- 
plementary fashion  there  are  many 
others  where  the  relationship  remains 
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adversary  and  competitive.  Human 
rights  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
source  of  disagreement,  since  our  dif- 
ferences of  view  are  the  consequence 
of  profoundly  diverging  philosophies, 
political  structures,  and  historical  ex- 
perience. At  the  Review  Meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  (CSCE)  in  Belgrade,  we 
and  our  allies,  with  support  from  neu- 
tral and  nonaligned  participants,  have 
conducted  a  full,  candid,  but  non- 
polemical  discussion  of  the  record  of 
all  the  signatories  of  the  CSCE  Final 
Act  in  implementing  its  provisions.  We 
have  used  this  opportunity  to  drive 
home  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the 
Eastern  European  states  the  importance 
of  human  rights  in  East-West  political 
relations  and  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
human  rights  are  a  legitimate  subject 
for  international  consideration. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  we  seek  more 
normal  relations.  We  do  not  foresee 
dramatic  changes  in  the  character  of  re- 
lations between  any  of  the  states  in  that 
region  and  the  West  generally,  or  with 
the  United  States  in  particular.  The 
United  States  will,  however,  be  re- 
sponsive to  any  state  which  evidences  a 
desire  to  help  moderate  the  competitive 
aspects  of  East-West  relations  and  to 
states  whose  human  rights  practices 
show  sensitivity  to  their  obligations  as 
signatories  to  the  CSCE  Final  Act. 

The  President's  visit  to  Warsaw  and 
the  return  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
to  Hungary  demonstrate  the  potential 
for  gradual  progress.  We  expect  to  con- 
tinue our  fruitful  economic  and  politi- 
cal ties  with  Romania. 

Relations  with  nonaligned  Yugo- 
slavia have  been  strengthened  by  Vice 
President  Mondale's  visit  there  last 
May;  from  meetings  which  Edvard 
Kardelj — who  is  a  member  of  the 
Yugoslav  Presidency — had  with  Presi- 
dent Carter,  the  Vice  President,  and 
other  officials  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress during  a  visit  to  Washington  last 
fall;  and  from  Defense  Secretary 
Brown's  talks  with  Yugoslav  leaders. 
Consultations  with  Yugoslavia  on  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  international  eco- 
nomic issues,  and  other  matters  have 
been  frank,  illuminating,  and  helpful  in 
charting  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
nonaligned  and  developing  countries.  □ 
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Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  of  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  on  Jan.  31,  1978.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC. 
20402.  Mr.  Vest  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
European  Affairs. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS: 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  First  Year 


by  Warren  Christopher 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today 
among  so  many  old  friends.  Last  Au- 
gust, I  had  the  good  fortune  of  address- 
ing the  Gavel  Awards  luncheon  at  the 
American  Bar  Association  convention.1 
On  that  occasion  I  discussed  the  princi- 
ples that  guide  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  initiatives  of  the 
Carter  Administration — the  human 
rights  policy. 

Today,  after  1  year's  experience 
with  that  policy,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  how  those  principles  have  been 
put  into  practice— to  talk  about  the  di- 
plomacy of  human  rights. 

Before  doing  so,  let  me  remind  you 
that  our  policy  concerns  three 
categories  of  rights: 

•  The  right  to  be  free  from  gov- 
ernmental violations  of  the  integrity  of 
the  person; 

•  The  right  to  fulfill  one's  vital 
needs  such  as  food,  shelter,  health 
care,  and  education;  and 

•  Civil  and  political  rights. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President 
Carter  set  the  tone  for  a  foreign  policy 
based  firmly  on  our  values  as  a  nation. 
"Because  we  are  free,"  he  said,  "we 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
freedom  elsewhere."2  In  this  single  sen- 
tence, from  which  so  much  has  flowed, 
the  President  was  expressing  an  old  and 
sometimes  ignored  truth  with  new 
vigor. 

Our  strength  as  a  nation  and  our 
magnetism  to  the  world  at  large  are 
predicated  on  our  commitment  to 
human  rights.  It  is  only  proper  that  the 
human  rights  considerations  so  impor- 
tant to  our  national  life  be  reflected  in 
our  international  life  as  well.  This 
means  they  must  be  fully  integrated 
into  our  diplomacy. 

The  pursuit  of  this  cause  is  not  an 
ideological  luxury  cruise  with  no  prac- 
tical port  of  call.  Our  idealism  and  our 
self-interest  coincide.  Widening  the 
circle  of  countries  which  share  our 
human  rights  values  is  at  the  very  core 
of  our  security  interests.  Such  nations 
make  strong  allies.  Their  commitment 
to  human  rights  gives  them  an  inner 
strength  and  stability  which  causes 
them  to  stand  steadfastly  with  us  on  the 
most  difficult  issues  of  our  time. 

In  this  first  year,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  what  a  subtle,  creative,  and 
flexible  process  diplomacy  can  be  in 


advancing  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
Diplomacy  is  not  just  words — though 
words  can  be  highly  effective.  It  is  also 
an  impressive  variety  of  intangible 
symbols  and  gestures,  as  well  as  tangi- 
ble measures. 

Diplomacy  can  be  a  rich  mix,  in- 
deed. In  the  case  of  our  human  rights 
objectives,  we  have  evolved  a  mix  that 
is  proving  effective. 


Capsule  View  of  the  Diplomacy 

Frank  Discussion.  The  primary  in- 
gredient of  human  rights  diplomacy  has 
a  seeming  simplicity:  We  frankly  dis- 
cuss human  rights  in  our  consultations 
with  foreign  diplomats  and  leaders.  An 
obvious  technique,  yes.  Just  words, 
yes.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  many  of  us 
have  been  amazed  at  its  effectiveness. 

A  career  Foreign  Service  Officer  told 
me  recently  that  until  last  January  it 
would  have  been  unusual  for  our  am- 
bassador to  raise  with  the  leader  of 
another  country,  in  face-to-face  con- 
versation, the  fate  of  political  prison- 
ers. Our  diplomats  tended  to  shy  away 
from  direct  high-level  dialogue  on  such 
sensitive  human  rights  issues. 

That  has  changed.  Time  after  time  in 
the  past  year  we  have  had  such  conver- 
sations. And  very  often  these  very 
frank  discussions  have  led  to  beneficial 
results.  Sovereign  governments  have 
reexamined  conditions  in  their  capitals 
and  provinces,  and  releases  of  prison- 
ers and  other  positive  actions  have 
followed. 

When  we  raise  human  rights  with 
another  government,  we  take  an  af- 
firmative stance.  We  explain  that  our 
people,  our  Congress,  and  our  govern- 
ment are  deeply  troubled  by  the  human 
rights  abuses  we  believe  to  be  occur- 
ring. And  we  ask  for  the  other  govern- 
ment's assessment  of  the  situation  and 
the  prospects  for  improvement.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  the  response  is  trucu- 
lent and  defensive.  Sometimes,  we  are 
charged  with  "intervening"  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  sovereign 

state . 

But  much  more  often,  the  response  is 
a  real  effort  to  join  issue  on  the  merits. 
Frequently,  there  is  candid  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  validity  of  our 
interest— an  interest  rooted  in  solemn 
international  agreements  that  make  the 
way  a  government  treats  its  own  citi- 
zens a  matter  of  legitimate  international 
concern. 


Just  as  frequently  there  is  disagr. 
ment  over  the  degree  and  the  cause;;) 
the  problem.  It  is  often  asserted,) 
example,  that  terrorism  justifies  repis 
sion.  But  usually  these  differences 
perspective  are  overtaken  by  a  con| 
eration  of  possible  improvements, 
consideration,  for  example,  of  whetli 

•  Those  held  without  trial,  often- 
communicado  and  for  lengthy  perk 
can  soon  be  released  or  at  least  chari 
and  tried; 

•  The  return  to  civilian  rule  can  |t 
ceed  on  schedule;  or 

•  Those  responsible  for  mistrea: 
prisoners  will  be  prosecuted. 

Sometimes  we  achieve  explicit1) 
derstandings  on  such  issues.  M 
commonly  there  is  an  implicit  recoi 
tion  of  the  need  for  improvement-: 
for  further  consultations  as  the  situa; 
evolves.  Either  way,  the  raising  oil 
issue  has  profound  significance.  Raj 
than  being  conveniently  ignoi 
human  rights  abuses  are  brought  M 
center  of  the  diplomatic  intercha;: 
There,  they  must  be  addressed. 

I  believe  the  almost  geometric 
crease  in  world  awareness  of  hi} 
rights  issues  is  perhaps  the  majorj 
complishment  of  our  human  rights) 
lomacy.  This  new  consciousness: 
only  helps  curb  existing  human  ril 
abuses,  it  also  acts  as  a  deterrei 
new  violations. 

Symbolic  Acts.  The  words  of  hu 
rights  diplomacy  can  effectivel 
joined  with  symbolic  acts.  For  e 
pie,  trips  to  other  countries  by 
senior  officials  and  official  invita 
to  the  leaders  of  other  nations  to 
the  United  States  can  be  used  td 
vance  our  human  rights  object' 
Such  visits  can  mark  our  recogn 
that  a  country  has  an  outstan: 
human  rights  record  or  provide  th<< 
portunity  to  discuss  human  rights  I 
lems  with  the  leader  of  a  country  v 
improvements  are  urgently  needed 
There  are  a  host  of  other  mea 
that  can  be  used  symbolically  to; 
the  desired  signal,  such  as:  cultural 
educational  exchanges;  selection  c 
site  of  international  conferences 
level  of  our  representation  at  dip! 
tic  events;  port  visits  by  our  f 
Carefully  used,  such  symbols  anc? 
tures  can  help  advance  the  cau 
human  rights. 

There  is  also  significance  in  our- 
ingness  to  meet,  on  appropriate  I 
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>ns,  with  opposition  leaders  from 
untries  with  serious  human  rights 
jblems.  My  colleagues  and  I  have 
:t  with  a  number  of  such  leaders  in 
ishington — including  some  who  are 
ing  in  exile  from  their  homeland, 
id  abroad,  our  ambassadors  regularly 
:et  with  opposition  leaders. 
These  meetings  enable  us  to  hear 
th  sides  of  the  story,  to  learn  how  a 
man  rights  problem  is  seen  by  those 
ectly  affected,  and  to  demonstrate 
it  we  are  concerned  about  all  the 
>ple  of  the  country  involved,  not  just 
ise  in  power. 

Public  Comment.  Beyond  private 
domatic  discourse  and  important 
nbolic  steps,  the  diplomacy  of 
nan  rights  must  sometimes  include 
ticism  of  regimes  implicated  in  seri- 
;  human  rights  violations. 
'ublic  comment  by  our  government 
in  official  act  that  directs  the  atten- 
i  of  the  entire  world  to  the  objec- 
nable  practices  of  another  govern- 
nt.  We  believe  that  such  criticism 
i  have  some  inhibiting  effect  on  such 
fernments.  We  do  not  generally  pre- 

this  approach  but  neither  will  we 
ink  from  it. 

heedless  to  say,  public  comment  has 
n  our  first  line  of  approach  with  re- 
ct  to  countries  like  Cambodia  and 
anda,  where  we  have  little  or  no  dip- 
latic  contact  but  yet  where  unspeak- 
e  violations  of  human  rights  are  oc- 
ring  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  state 
icy.  We  deplore  these  policies.  We 
»e  other  governments  which  have  the 
itact  that  we  lack  can  make  known 
extent  of  international  concern  and 
ig  about  improvements. 
Ve  have  also,  of  course,  spoken 
nly  and  forthrightly  at  the  Belgrade 
-ting  that  has  been  reviewing  im- 
mentation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
:.3  That  document  contemplates  a 

and  frank  review  of  whether  the 
natories  have  lived  up  to  their 
nan  rights  commitments.  It  is  clear 
t  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East 
"opean  countries,  in  varying  de- 
es, have  not  done  so.  We  have  not 
itated  to  say  so  publicly,  to  request 

explanation,  and  to  seek 
ipliance. 

)ur  comments  and  those  of  West 
opean  governments  have  helped 
tain  the  Helsinki  accord  as  a  living 
:e  in  the  cause  of  human  rights,  an 
ine  for  keeping  constant  pressure  on 
ernments  to  respect  the  rights  of 
ir  people.  Our  silence  would  have 
actively  permitted  that  force  to  fade 

>y- 

n  speaking  of  our  public  efforts,  I 
uld  note,  that  we  are  actively  using 
public  diplomacy  tools  such  as  the 
>•  Information  Agency  to  convey 


our  human  rights  concerns  to  various 
nongovernmental  audiences  abroad. 
The  Voice  of  America  has  increased  its 
attention  to  these  issues.  Our  embassies 
and  offices  abroad  have  organized 
seminars  in  which  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans can  directly  express  their  human 
rights  concerns  to  people  from  similar 
walks  of  life  in  foreign  countries. 

Our  human  rights  initiative  has  given 
recognition  and  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
longstanding  efforts  of  private  non- 
governmental organizations  in  this 
field.  We  applaud  these  endeavors  and 
recognize  that  over  time  they  may  well 
outdistance  any  governmental  effort. 

Appropriate  Action.  When  our  rela- 
tionship with  another  government  in- 
cludes economic  and  military  assist- 
ance, we  are  prepared  to  take  tangible 
steps  to  recognize  good  human  rights 
performance  or  to  manifest  our  concern 
over  human  rights  violations.  When 
appropriate  or  necessary,  in  other 
words,  we  will  support  our  words  with 
actions.  In  taking  such  steps,  we  are 
guided  and  strengthened  by  important 
legislative  provisions  enacted  by  a 
Congress  overwhelmingly  committed 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 

Taking  due  account  of  the  needs  of 
the  poorest,  we  have  made  a  fundamen- 
tal decision  gradually  to  channel  a 
growing  share  of  our  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  that  respect  the 
human  rights  of  their  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  countries 
we  assist  consistently  curtail  human 
rights,  and  where  our  preferred  diplo- 
matic efforts  have  been  unavailing,  we 
must  consider  restrictions  on  the  flow 
of  our  aid,  both  overall  levels  and  indi- 
vidual loans  or  grants.  Thus,  over  the 
course  of  the  past  year  we  have,  for 
example: 

•  Deferred  bilateral  economic  as- 
sistance to  certain  countries; 

•  Opposed  loans  by  the  World  Bank 
and  the  other  international  financial  in- 
stitutions to  countries  that  engage  in 
flagrant  violations  of  human  rights;  and 

•  Taken  steps  to  insure  that  food  aid 
provided  to  countries  with  serious 
human  rights  problems  will  reach  the 
needy. 

We  have  also  advised  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government  on  human 
rights  conditions  abroad  that  may  affect 
their  activities.  For  example,  a  recently 
enacted  statute  calls  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  take  human  rights  con- 
siderations into  account,  and  the  Bank 
regularly  seeks  advice  on  this  issue. 

Human  rights  performance  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  our  decisions  on 
military  assistance  and  commercial 
arms  sales  subject  to  government  li- 
censing. We  have  reduced  or  declined 
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to  increase  our  military  aid  to  a  number 
of  countries  and  refused  to  issue 
licenses  in  a  variety  of  instances. 

The  diversity  of  cultures  and  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  economic  and  political 
maturity  tend  to  produce  agonizing, 
almost  incredibly  complex,  choices  in 
granting  or  withholding  aid.  Moreover, 
human  rights,  while  a  fundamental  fac- 
tor in  our  foreign  policy,  cannot  always 
be  the  decisive  factor.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  decisions  will  not  deter  us 
from  supporting  our  words  with  action. 

International  Support.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  we  are  not  alone  in 
pursuing  the  diplomacy  of  human 
rights.  Increasingly,  other  governments 
are  standing  with  us.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  in  other  contexts  we  have 
strong  partners  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  Recently,  we  initiated  consulta- 
tions with  our  West  European  allies 
and  others  on  how  to  promote  broader 
international  cooperation  in  support  of 
human  rights.  In  general,  we  are  find- 
ing strong  support  for  giving  human 
rights  a  higher  priority  in  international 
relations. 

Human  Rights  Data  Base.  As  I  re- 
flect on  the  first  year  of  human  rights 
diplomacy,  there  is  one  area  in  which  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  creative 
thinking  and  counsel  of  this  great  as- 
sociation. I  refer  to  the  need  I  perceive 
for  an  objective,  authenticated  data 
base  on  human  rights  conditions  in  all 
countries. 

Let  me  put  the  problem  in  perspec- 
tive. With  the  aid  of  our  embassies 
around  the  world,  we  are  constantly 
trying  to  gather  reliable  and  extensive 
human  rights  data.  Nevertheless,  the 
validity  of  our  information  on  human 
rights  conditions  in  other  countries  is 
frequently  challenged.  Probably  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  data  collected  by  any 
one  country  would  be  suspect.  Cover- 
age is  bound  to  be  limited,  and  there 
may  be  the  suspicion  that  the  collecting 
country  has  an  ax  to  grind. 

What  is  needed  is  an  objective, 
widely  respected  clearinghouse  for 
human  rights  information  on  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  This  would  be  an 
important  resource  for  us  and  others  in- 
terested in  taking  human  rights  condi- 
tions in  other  countries  into  account  in 
policymaking.  It  would  thus  both  in- 
form our  decisions  and  authenticate  the 
existence  and  severity  of  human  rights 
problems. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  suggest 
how  such  a  clearinghouse  might  be 
created.  It  is  clear  that  it  must  be  inter- 
national in  scope.  What  is  not  so  clear 
is  whether  it  should  be  sponsored  by  a 
private  organization  or  by  a  group  of 
countries  or  an  international  organiza- 
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tion.  Once  created,  I  could  visualize 
that  such  an  entity  might  also  play  an 
important  educational  role  in  improv- 
ing human  rights  conditions  around  the 
world.  We  stand  ready  to  help  in  creat- 
ine such  an  organization. 


U.S.  Concerns 

This  then  is  a  capsule  view  of  the 
diplomacy  of  human  rights.  It  is  a  dip- 
lomacy that  refuses  to  "'be  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  freedom  elsewhere."  It  is 
a  diplomacy  that  has  permitted  the 
United  States  to  seize  the  initiative  for 
human  progress  once  again.  Surveys 
conducted  abroad  have  shown  time  and 
time  again  that  the  renewed  interest  in 
human  values  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  implemented  by  our  diploma- 
tic efforts  has  had  an  enormously  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  view  people  in 
foreign  countries  hold  of  America  and 
our  role  in  the  world. 

We  are  daily  concerned  with  our 
government's  response  to  human  rights 
conditions  in  other  countries.  But  our 
credibility — and  indeed  the  inner  health 
of  our  society — depends  upon  facing  up 
to  our  problems  here  at  home  and  seek- 
ing to  improve  our  own  human  rights 
situation. 

Much  of  President  Carter's  domestic 
program  is  directed  toward  the  en- 
hancement of  the  human  rights  of 
Americans.  Proposals  for  welfare  re- 
form, efforts  to  cut  the  cost  of  health 
care,  and  the  commitment  to  full 
employment  are  obvious  examples.  We 
should  also  note  that,  within  the  past 
year,  travel  restrictions  for  American 
citizens  abroad  have  been  eliminated, 
and  visa  requirements  for  foreigners 
coming  to  this  country  have  been  sig- 
nificantly eased. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  are  far 
from  perfect.  Our  ample  due  process 
with  all  its  guarantees  does  not  afford 
perfect  justice.  But  whatever  our 
shortcomings,  they  are  faced  frankly 
and  openly.  The  three  constitutional 
branches  of  government  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  so.  And  the  "fourth 
branch"  is  there  to  insure  that  that  re- 
sponsibility is  met. 

Progress  to  Date 

In  making  human  rights  a  fundamen- 
tal tenet  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
greatly  increasing  sensitivity  to  human 
rights  concerns,  we  have  helped  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  human 
rights  progress  is  much  more  likely  to 
occur.  We  do  not  take  credit  for  par- 
ticular improvements,  but  we  note  the 
tangible  evidence  from  every  continent 
that  the  condition  of  large  numbers  of 
people— of  individual,   identifiable 


human  beings — is  less  oppressive  now 
than  it  seemed  one  year  ago. 

Africa.  There  have  been  releases  of 
substantial  numbers  of  political  de- 
tainees; for  example,  Sudan,  Nigeria, 
Upper  Volta,  Mali,  and  Ghana  are 
moving  toward  reestablishment  of 
civilian  governments.  Most  African 
leaders  have  intensified  their  efforts  to 
promote  agricultural  development. 
Nigeria  and  other  African  nations  are 
supporting  creation  of  an  African 
human  rights  commission  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

Near  East.  Morocco  moved  toward 
political  liberalization  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  rule  by  decree.  Restrictions 
on  freedom  of  the  press  were  lifted  and 
significant  numbers  of  political  prison- 
ers were  released.  Tunisia  authorized 
establishment  of  the  Tunisian  League 
for  the  Rights  of  Man  which  has  been 
permitted  to  investigate  allegations  of 
human  rights  violations.  Iran  released  a 
substantial  number  of  political  prison- 
ers and  agreed  to  a  visit  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC). 

South  Asia.  There  was  in  India  a 
magnificent  resurrection  of  democracy. 
Nepal  released  political  prisoners  and 
lifted  newspaper  curbs.  Sri  Lanka 
changed  its  government  for  the  sixth 
time  since  independence  through  the 
free  choice  of  its  people.  Pakistan  re- 
leased over  11,000  political  prisoners. 
East  Asia.  The  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment released  10,000  political  de- 
tainees, confirmed  its  intent  to  release 
20,000  more  in  accordance  with  its 
previously  announced  release  schedule, 
and  agreed  to  resumption  of  ICRC  vis- 
its. South  Korea  released  all  but  one  of 
the  Myong  Dong  prisoners — opposition 
political  and  religious  leaders  who  had 
opposed  the  government.  The  Philip- 
pine Government  eased  some  of  its 
martial  law  restrictions  and  released 
some  detainees.  The  new  Government 
of  Thailand  has  eased  press  restric- 
tions, improved  trial  procedures,  and 
stated  its  intent  to  seek  general  elec- 
tions early  next  year. 

Latin  America.  Political  prisoners 
were  released  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and 
Peru.  The  military  governments  of 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  announced 
that  elections  will  be  held  in  1978. 
States  of  siege  were  lifted  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua.  Most  Latin 
American  governments  have  allocated 
increased  resources  to  improving  the 
living  standards  and  productivity  of 
their  poor  farmers.  Some  restrictive 
laws  have  been  repealed  in  Panama. 
And  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  and  Paraguay 
agreed  to  visits  by  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
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Europe.  For  the  first  time 
NATO's  history,  every  member  of  t 
alliance  is  a  democracy.  New  church 
have  been  constructed  in  Poland.  Ci 
tain  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  ha!: 
eased  their  restrictions  on  emigratii 
and  family  reunification.  Some  humi 
rights  activists  in  Poland  and  Roman 
have  been  released  from  prison.  A I 
live  television  programs  in  Hunga 
have  allowed  prominent  Westerners) 
voice  their  views  on  political  issues. 

Problems 

Despite  these  many  improvemei. 
and  others  like  them,  the  fact  rema- 
that  the  distance  covered  is  dwarfed  I 
the  distance  that  remains  to  be  tn- 
eled.  I  could  recount  in  detail  the  r- 
rograde  human  rights  developments  1 
the  past  year,  as  well  as  the  horrenda 
human  rights  violations  that  perSH 
across  the  globe — in  many  of  the  cot 
tries  I  have  just  mentioned  as  well1; 
elsewhere. 

•  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  quart! 
of  the  world,  too  many  people  are  i 
subject  to  torture  and  are  suffering;,! 
squalid  prisons,  uncharged  and  untrk 

•  Too  many  people  are  hungry,  h| 
inadequate  shelter,  and  lack  medV, 
care  and  educational  opportunity. 

•  Too  many  people  are  living  uni 
martial  law  or  are  otherwise  bar| 
from  political  participation. 

•  Too  many  are  denied  the  righti 
emigrate  or  even  to  travel  freely  wit: 
their  own  country. 

These  problems  are  the  challenges 
the  future.  They  will  not  be  solved  t- 
ily.  But  our  experience  with  1  yeart 
human  rights  diplomacy  convinces, 
that  while  the  journey  is  long  it  is 
impossible. 

Of  course  none  of  us  can  know  i 
sure  where  the  progress  of  hun 
rights  may  lead.  But  every  so  of 
during  the  past  year,  as  I  have  strii 
gled  to  understand  the  deep  meaning 
human  rights,  I  have  felt  a  fleeting 
timation  of  what  untold  spiritual 
material  riches  may  lie  ahead — perh' 
centuries  ahead — in  a  world  of  tn 
universal  human  freedom.  Just 
Holmes  perhaps  had  a  simij 
feeling— and  certainly  expressec 
much  better  than  I  ever  could— w' 
he  said: 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  man,  like! 
grub  that  prepares  a  chamber  for  the  wi| 
thing  it  never  has  seen  but  is  to  be— that  J 
may  have  cosmic  destinies  that  he  does  not 
derstand.  And  so  beyond  the  vision  of  baW 
races  and  an  impoverished  earth  I  catch  a  dr| 
ing  glimpse  of  peace. 

I  think  that  in  the  last  analysis' 
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ise  of  human  rights  has  power  and 
1  succeed  because,  no  matter  what 
obstacle,  it  tenaciously  allows  the 
rld's  people  to  "catch  a  dreaming 
npse  of  peace.  "  fj 


Mess  before  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
I  Orleans  on  Feb.  13.  1978;  Mr.  Christ- 
er  is  Deputy  Secretary  of  Stale . 


1  For  text  of  address,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  29, 
1977,  p.  269. 

2  For  full  text,  see   Bulletin  of  Feb     14 
1977,  p.  121. 

3  For  an  outline  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  Final  Act, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26,  1977,  p.  405;  for  full 
text  of  the  CSCE  Final  Act,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  1,  1975,  p.  323. 


Indochinese  Refugees 


Patricia  M.  Derian 

appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
ir  before  the  committee  today  to 
port  the  Department's  recommenda- 
n  for  the  parole  into  the  United 
ites  of  an  additional  7,000  In- 
hinese  refugees  who  have  escaped 
m  their  homeland  by  boat.  When  the 
jartment  testified  in  August  in  sup- 
t  of  a  parole  for  15,000  Indochinese 
lgees,1  we  had  hoped  that  number 
jld  suffice  until  consultations  could 
held  and  agreement  reached  with  the 
lgress  on  a  long-term  plan  for  deal- 

with  the  problem  of  Indochinese 
igees. 

Jnfortunately,  the  rate  of  escape  of 
igees — those  fleeing  by  land  and  by 
ill  craft — was  rising  dramatically  in 
»ust  even  as  we  were  consulting  on 

parole.  We  cited  a  rate  of  escape 
>00  per  month  by  sea  and  1 ,200  per 
nth  by  land.  In  the  August- 
:ember  period,  escapes  ranged  from 
00  to  1,500  per  month  by  sea  and 
ut  3,000  per  month  by  land, 
his  sharp  increase  has  had  an  ex- 
nely  negative  effect  on  the  attitudes 
countries  in  the  region,  especially 

of  Thailand.  With  a  present  camp 
ulation  of  95,000  Indochinese  refu- 
i,  a  substantial  additional  number  in- 
persed  in  the  population  and  a  steady 
</  across  the  Mekong  from  Laos,  the 
ude  of  the  Thai  Government  has  be- 
ie  increasingly  negative. 
Mle  the  government  has  not  ac- 
ly  returned  refugees  forcibly,  they 
-  instituted  a  separate  camp  system 
refugees  arriving  after  Novem- 

15,  1977.  These  refugees  are  not 
ed  under  the  care  of  the  U.N.  High 
imissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR), 

the  Thai  Government  has  an- 
nced  plans  for  the  screening  of 
e  refugees  to  determine  whether 

are  political  or  economic  refugees, 
ile  it  is  not  clear  that  those 
:gorized  as  economic  refugees 
Id  be  forcibly  repatriated,  the  new 
em  is  indicative  of  Thai  concern 


and  of  the  precarious  position  of  the 
post-November  15  refugees. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  separate  political 
and  economic  refugees  from  a  flow  of 
refugees  fleeing  a  country  in  political 
turmoil  as  the  new  Communist  gov- 
ernment reorders  the  society  in  its  im- 
age. Further,  regardless  of  the  motive 
for  escape,  the  forcible  return  of  such 
refugees  would  surely  subject  them  to 
persecution. 

The  Thai  reaction  to  the  increased 
flow  of  boat  refugees  was  even 
sharper.  When  we  testified  in  August, 
we  felt  we  had  adequate  numbers  to 
cover  all  refugees  stranded  on  the 
beaches  of  Southeast  Asia  and  that  the 
plans  of  other  countries  to  accept  some 
of  these  refugees  would  provide  a 
breathing  spell  during  which  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress  on  the  long 
term  could  take  place.  When  the  rate  of 
escape  by  boat  rose  to  1,500  per 
month,  however,  this  breathing  spell 
was  lost  and  while  the  boat  refugee 
population  has  dropped  some,  it  re- 
mains relatively  high. 

In  November  the  Thai  began  to  hold 
larger  refugee  boats  off  shore  and  by 
the  end  of  that  month  had  forced  boats 
carrying  a  total  of  255  refugees  back  to 
sea.  Other  boats  with  additional  refu- 
gees were  also  turned  back,  but  when 
the  boats  proved  unseaworthy  the  refu- 
gees were  let  ashore.  The  Malaysian 
Government,  with  a  large  and  growing 
caseload  of  about  3,000  boat  refugees 
also  began  to  stiffen  its  attitude,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  an  interim  parole 
would  be  needed  while  a  long-term  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  being  worked 
out  with  the  Congress. 

Although  we  have  also  identified  ad- 
ditional refugees  who  have  escaped  by 
land  who  we  believe  would  have  been 
eligible  under  previous  programs,  we 
are  limiting  this  parole  proposal  to  ref- 
ugees escaping  by  boat.  This  is  because 
of  the  desperate  situation  in  which  the 
boat  refugees  find  themselves  and  the 
interim  nature  of  the  parole.  There  are 
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currently  about  5,000  boat  refugees  in 
Southeast  Asia  without  resettlement  of- 
fers. The  escape  rate  is  uncertain — with 
worsening  weather  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  it  has  dropped  off  in  the  last  month 
to  about  1,000.  In  light  of  the  plans  of 
other  countries,  we  expect  that  a  parole 
of  7,000  boat  refugees  will  give  us  a 
period  of  a  few  months  during  which 
consultations  with  the  Congress  can  be 
carried  out  on  a  long-range  program. 

International  Participation 

I  know  that  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  how  we  have  fared  in  our  efforts 
to  increase  international  participation 
in  the  Indochinese  refugee  problem 
since  we  testified  before  this  committee 
in  August.  We  have  not  been  idle  and, 
in  fact,  we  have  had  some  success.  De- 
partment officials  visited  Ottawa  and 
Paris  to  discuss  this  problem  with 
officials  there.  Our  embassies  have 
made  bilateral  approaches  to  a  number 
of  other  countries  of  traditional 
resettlement. 

•  The  French  program  continues  as  a 
major  factor  in  meeting  this  problem, 
accounting  for  about  1,000  refugees 
per  month — most  from  the  inland 
camps  holding  refugees  from  Laos  and 
Cambodia  but  also  increasing  numbers 
of  boat  refugees. 

•  The  Canadian  Government  has  re- 
newed its  commitment  to  the  In- 
dochinese refugees  with  plans  to  accept 
50  families  a  month  in  addition  to  their 
existing  program  for  up  to  2,000  In- 
dochinese refugees. 

•  The  Australians  have  taken  about 
2,600  boat  refugees  in  the  past  5 
months  and  plan  to  continue  taking 
substantial  numbers. 

•  We  have  also  made  efforts  in  in- 
ternational forums. 

The  UNHCR  in  late  September  is- 
sued a  formal  appeal  through  the 
Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  to  international  mer- 
chant ships  to  pick  up  refugees  in  dis- 
tress at  sea.  In  October  the  UNHCR 
executive  committee  adopted  unani- 
mously, at  our  initiative,  a  recommenda- 
tion calling  on  the  High  Commissioner 
to  renew  and  continue  to  strengthen  his 
efforts  to  obtain  resettlement  offers  for 
the  Indochinese  refugees. 

A  similar  U.S.  initiative  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  33-member 
council  of  the  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM)  in  Geneva  resulted  in  a  unani- 
mous resolution  by  the  delegates  of 
ICEM's  governing  body  to  promote  the 
cause  of  assistance  to  Indochinese  ref- 
ugees. We  have  also  taken  this  matter 
up  with  NATO  members  during  the  re- 
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cent  council  meeting,  urging  our  allies 
to  increase  their  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem. 

On  January  31,  a  regional  meeting  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  has  been  called  by 
UNHCR  representative  Sampatkumar, 
inviting  representatives  of  13  nations 
involved  in  this  problem.  We  are  hop- 
ing that  this  meeting  will  not  only 
prove  useful  for  coordination  purposes 
but  also  in  stimulating  new  resettle- 
ment opportunities. 

As  you  know  a  new  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  Mr.  Poul  Hartling, 
has  just  been  elected.  On  my  return 
from  visiting  the  refugee  camps  in 
Thailand  last  week,  I  called  on  the 
High  Commissioner  in  Geneva  to  urge 
on  him  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
regard  the  charge  of  the  executive 
committee  to  the  High  Commissioner 
to  actively  support  the  resettlement  of 
Indochinese  refugees.  We  will  continue 
to  discuss  with  the  High  Commissioner 
ways  of  increasing  international  par- 
ticipation in  meeting  this  problem  both 
with  financial  assistance  and  resettle- 
ment opportunities.  We  remain  open  to 
the  possibility  of  an  international  con- 
ference on  Indochinese  refugees  but  we 
continue  to  believe  that  the  initiative 
for  such  a  conference  should  come 
from  the  High  Commissioner. 

Finally,  we  have  been  very  active 
both  bilaterally  and  through  interna- 
tional organizations  to  urge  countries 
of  first  asylum  to  allow  these  unfortu- 
nates to  have  temporary  asylum.  This 
has  always  been  difficult,  but  we  have 
had,  for  the  most  part,  at  least  a  tenu- 
ous and  fragile  success  in  this  respect. 
We  must  remember  always,  however, 
that  these  countries  will  only  accept 
boat  refugees  for  so  long  as  they  are 
certain  that  their  stay  is  temporary  and 
this,  in  turn,  hinges  on  the  adequacy  of 
permanent  resettlement  offers. 

In  this  connection,  Deputy  Secretary 
[Warren]  Christopher  discussed  with 
Prime  Minister  Lee  [Kuan  Yew  of  Sin- 
gapore] the  possibility  of  a  temporary 
asylum  center  for  Indochinese  refugees 
in  Singapore.  He  agreed  to  such  a  cen- 
ter under  UNHCR  auspices,  but,  as  I 
found  in  my  discussions  in  Singapore, 
he  requires  that  the  UNHCR  have  in 
hand  adequate  advance  guarantees  from 
countries  of  permanent  resettlement  to 
assure  that  the  refugees'  stay  is  tem- 
porary. It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to 
work  this  out,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  since  such  a  center  could  have  a 
major  effect  on  the  decisions  of  ship- 
masters to  assist  refugees  in  distress  at 
sea.  We  continue  to  get  reports  of  ships 
passing  by  such  refugees,  no  doubt  to  a 
considerable  degree  because  their  next 
port-of-call  is  Singapore  where  such 
refugees  cannot  presently  be  landed. 


Long-Term  Policy 


While  the  present  hearing  concerns 
the  proposal  to  parole  7,000  In- 
dochinese boat  refugees  on  an  interim 
emergency  basis,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss this  problem  without  alluding  to 
its  longer  range  aspects.  If  you  would 
permit,  therefore,  I  would  like  to 
sketch  briefly  our  preliminary  thoughts 
on  the  longer  term  problem. 

Central  to  the  formation  of  a  long- 
term  policy  is  agreement  on  the  nature 
of  the  commitment  which  we  wish  to 
make.  In  this  respect,  the  Interagency 
Task  Force  recommended  last  fall  that 
such  a  commitment  must  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  classes  or  types  of  refugees 
rather  than  numbers.  As  we  have  seen, 
escape  rates  rise  and  fall.  This  is,  in 
fact,  generally  true  and  is  not  unique  to 
the  Indochinese  refugee  program. 
While  for  planning  purposes  we  must 
make  forecasts,  these  are  largely  unre- 
liable. Therefore,  we  have  identified 
two  classes  of  refugees  which  we  and 
the  Congress  have  agreed  in  the  past 
should  receive  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

The  first  of  these  consists  of  refugees 
who  have  escaped  by  boat  and  for 
whom  no  other  valid  resettlement  offer 
exists.  We  believe  that  other  countries 
operating  resettlement  programs  will 
continue  to  make  their  contribution  in 
cooperation  with  us.  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve continued  resettlement  by  the 
United  States  will  encourage  a  high 
rate  of  third-country  offers.  The 
UNHCR  will  have  to  be  called  upon  to 
help  assure  that  full  coordination  of  na- 
tional programs  is  achieved  in  order 
that  third-country  offers  receive 
maximum  utilization.  Already,  we 
have  enforced  the  rule  that  refugees  of- 
fered resettlement  elsewhere  are  auto- 
matically ineligible  to  come  to  the 
United  States  unless  they  have  close 
relatives  here. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  have  in 
recent  programs,  dealing  with  refugees 
escaping  by  boat,  felt  that  we  must  take 
those,  not  ineligible  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  who  are 
not  offered  resettlement  opportunities 
elsewhere.  As  we  said  in  August,  when 
testifying  on  the  earlier  parole  request 
for  7,000  boat  people  of  the  15,000  to- 
tal, we  did  not  believe  restrictive 
criteria  should  be  applied.  We  do  not 
recommend  it  in  the  current  proposal 
for  7,000  additional  boat  refugees  and 
do  not  believe  they  should  be  applied 
in  the  future. 

The  second  group  of  refugees  whom 
we  have  helped  in  every  program  to 
date  are  those  selected  refugees,  escap- 
ing by  land,  who  have  close  relatives  in 
the  United  States  or  who  have  a  demon- 
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strated  past  association  with  the  Unit^ 
States  for  which  they  were  disadva 
taged  in  their  homelands  under  the  ne 
governments.  This  group  would  I 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  cam: 
of  Thailand.  Restrictive  criteria  a 
necessary  and  while  we  believe  thi 
should  be  roughly  similar  to  thoj 
applied  in  past  programs,  we  look  fcj 
ward  to  discussing  them  further  in  co 
sultations  in  the  hope  that  they  can 
more  clearly  defined. 

In  considering  how  to  deal  with  tl, 
problem,  the  Interagency  Task  For: 
noted  that  there  were  two  major  waji 
of  dealing  with  the  entry  into  t; 
United  States  of  those  refugees  who 
we  wished  to  support.  One  would 
through  the  exercise  of  the  Attorn 
General's  parole  power  either  by  cc 
tinuing  the  present  ad  hoc  emergen- 
paroles  or  through  advance  consul 
tions  on  the  expected  flow  over  the  f 
lowing  year.  The  present  procedu:: 
are  very  unsatisfactory  because  tH| 
require  that  an  emergent  refugee  siti 
tion  reach  a  crisis  stage  before  action; 
taken.  Advance  consultations  cou< 
however,  prove  quite  a  satisfacte 
way  of  dealing  with  a  continuing  fl" 
of  refugees  toward  whom  the  Uni.; 
States  feels  a  special  concern. 

The  second  way  of  getting  at  | 
problem,  of  course,  would  be  throi 
legislation.  The  task  force  noted', 
possibility  of  special  legislation  to  6 
with  this  problem  alone.  It  also  nc 
the  possibility  of  freeing  conditio 
entry  numbers  from  hemispheric  1 
itations.  While  useful,  this  lal: 
change  would  only  free  up  an  estinu 
6,000  additional  numbers  annually  a 
thus,  would  be  inadequate  in  the  i 
of  the  refugee  flow  in  Asia  and  Euro 
We  have  also  noted  the  possibility 
seeking  a  solution  for  this  and  oi 
refugee  problems  through  H.R.  7 
submitted  by  yourself,  Mr.  Chain 
[Joshua  Eilberg  of  Pennsylvan 
While  we  have  some  reservations 
specting  certain  points  in  H.R.  71: 
the  Department  is  working  toward 
Administration  position  which  we  hj 
will  make  agreement  on  new  legisla 
easier. 

The  task  force  did  not  attemp 
choose  among  these  alternatives.  A 
defining  the  groups  of  refugee: 
whom  we  have  in  the  past  extended 
sistance,  the  task  force  recommen 
that  the  type  of  authority  for  suchi 
sistance  should  be  left  for  decii 
after  consultations  could  be  carried 
with  the  Congress.  We,  therefore, 
forward  to  pursuing  this  subject  fun 
with  the  staff  and  members  of 
committee  and  will  be  prepared  to 
turn  for  further  testimony  if  fun 
hearings  are  called. 
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port  on  Parole  Program 

would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
it\  to  present  to  you  a  brief  report 
the  implementation  of  the  parole  for 
,000  Indochinese  refugees  au- 
rized  on  August  11,  1977.  Almost 
7,000  boat  refugees  were  selected 

cleared  by  the  Immigration  and 
uralization  Service  (INS)  officers 
December.  Of  these,  sponsors  are 
v  available  for  nearly  6,000  of 
)m  over  3,500  have  actually  arrived 
the  United  States.  We  expect  all 
t-case  refugees  will   have  entered 

United  States  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ry.  In  view  of  the  security  and  other 
jirements  of  the  program  and  the 
:  that  the  refugees  move  directly 
n  the  camp  in  Asia  to  the  sponsor  in 
United  States,  it  takes  some  time  to 
lplete  processing.  The  UNHCR, 
/ever,  provides  care  and  mainte- 
ce  for  the  refugees  during  the  wait- 
period  and,  once  the  United  States 
guarantee  that  a  specific  number  of 
gees  will  be  taken,  the  host  gov- 
nent  is  reasonably  patient  about  the 
:essing  time. 

/ith  respect  to  the  8,000  land-camp 
gees  authorized  in  August,  a  more 
iplicated  process  must  be  undertak- 

A  complete  screening  of  95,000 
gees  in  the  Thai  camps  had  to  be 
ipleted  in  order  to  identify  those 
lified  for  the  8,000  numbers.  Initial 
ening  and  identification  of  those 
i  some  claim  to  inclusion  in  the 
;rican  program  was  made  by  volun- 
agency  personnel  under  contract  to 
Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration 
lirs.  This  initial  group  was  further 
led  by  refugee  officers  qualified  in 
language  of  refugees  concerned. 

last  screening  will  be  done  on  a 
-by-case  basis  jointly  by  refugee 
cers  and  INS  personnel   prior  to 

I  interview  and  clearance  by  INS. 
iminary  indications  are  that  sub- 
tially  more  refugees  than  expected 
e  close  relatives  in  the  United 
ss  and  that  up  to  6,000  of  the  8,000 
-camp  refugees  fall   in  this  cate- 

Preliminary  findings  also  indicate 
there  will  be  a  substantial  number 
|ualified  land  refugees  for  whom 
:e  will  not  be  available  under 
present  program,  perhaps  some 
sands. 

ie  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
ice  should  complete  the  clearance 

II  land-camp  refugees  by  March, 
we  hope  all  will  enter  the  United 
-s  by  the  end  of  June.  The  volun- 

agencies  assure  us  that  sponsor- 
s  continue  to  be  available  and  that 

feel  this  will  also  be  true  for  the 
seeable  future, 
epartment  of  State  expenses  for 
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MIDDLE  EAST:  Visit  of 
Egyptian  President  Sadat 


President  Anwar  a  I -Sadat  of  Egypt 
made  an  official  visit  to  Washington 
February  3-8  to  meet  with  President 
Carter  and  other  government  officials. 
Following  are  the  texts  of  two  state- 
ments issued  bx  the  White  House. ' 


FEB.  52 

President  Sadat  and  President  Carter 
have  completed  2  days  of  extensive 
talks  at  Camp  David  in  which  they  con- 
sidered carefully  the  further  steps 
necessary  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 


this  program  will  come  from  refugee 
emergency  funds.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
parole  presently  being  implemented, 
costs  to  the  Department  of  State  will 
amount  to  approximately  $900  per 
capita,  made  up  of  transportation  costs 
incurred  by  the  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration, 
costs  of  screening  and  processing 
abroad,  and  grants  of  $300  per  capita 
to  the  voluntary  agencies  for  resettle- 
ment services.  We  estimate  the  total 
cost  to  the  Department  of  State  at  $6.3 
million. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  our  de- 
sire to  move  rapidly  forward  with  the 
Congress  toward  a  more  orderly  long- 
range  method  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. This  would  certainly  be  more  de- 
sirable for  planning  purposes.  It  would 
benefit  the  refugees.  Above  all,  it 
would  remove  an  important  national 
concern  from  its  present  ad  hoc  treat- 
ment and  place  it  on  a  solid  base  of 
mutual  agreement  as  to  our  desired 
goals  and  means  in  helping  these  refu- 
gees. □ 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Citizenship  and  International  Law  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations  on 
Jan.  24,  1978.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  Ms.  Derian  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitar- 
ian Affairs. 

1  For  text  of  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Richard  C. 
Holbrooke  on  August  4,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of 
September  26,  p.  411. 


President  Carter  reaffirmed  his  con- 
viction that  the  events  set  in  train  by 
President  Sadat's  initiative  in  going  to 
Jerusalem  have,  after  decades  of  con- 
flict, opened  the  prospect  of  real  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  two  Presidents  are  agreed  that 
no  obstacles  must  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vent the  achievement  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing settlement.  They  believe  that  an 
important  beginning  has  been  made  in 
breaking  through  the  psychological 
barriers  to  peace  between  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis and  that  unremitting  efforts  must 
continue  to  overcome  the  remaining 
legacy  of  mistrust  resulting  from  30 
years  of  conflict. 

Recognizing  the  overriding  impor- 
tance of  peace  to  the  future  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  its  peoples,  they  stressed 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
negotiating  momentum  generated  over 
the  past  few  months.  Both  Presidents 
recognized  that  their  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  peace  will  be  of  fundamental 
importance  not  only  for  the  immediate 
future  but  for  generations  to  come. 
Their  overriding  conviction  is  that  a 
peaceful  solution  must  be  found  to 
spare  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  the 
agony  of  another  war. 

As  a  result  of  their  extensive  talks, 
President  Carter  feels  that  he  has  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  President  Sadat's 
concerns  about  the  need  for  the  peace 
process  to  move  forward  without  delay. 
He  also  took  the  occasion  of  these 
talks  to  explain  in  detail  to  President 
Sadat  how  the  United  States  envisages 
its  role  and  responsibilities  in  the  peace 
process  as  a  friend  of  both  sides  with  a 
strong  interest  in  peace  and  stability  in 
the  region.  President  Carter  reaffirmed 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  search  for 
peace  and  to  redouble  its  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  progress  is  made  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

In  the  course  of  their  long  discus- 
sions, President  Sadat  and  President 
Carter  reviewed  the  reasons  for  the 
slow  pace  of  progress  and  the  factors 
which  have  hampered  the  achievement 
of  substantive  agreement.  They  found 
themselves  in  accord  that  efforts  should 
remain  focused  on  creating  conditions 
which  are  conducive  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  tangible  results  and  the 
broadening  of  negotiations,  looking 
toward  the  realization  of  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement.  To  this  end,  the  two 
Presidents  examined  ways  in  which 
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these  objectives  can  be  accomplished. 
They  will  further  refine  their  views  in 
the  exchanges  between  their  representa- 
tives over  The  next  few  days,  as  well  as 
in  their  final  meeting  on  Wednesday. 

As  part  of  their  effort  to  continue  the 
peace  process,  the  two  Presidents 
agreed  that  Assistant  Secretary  [for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Alfred  L.]  Atherton  should  return  to 
the  area  in  the  near  future  to  continue 
the  work  that  has  been  underway,  look- 
ing toward  completion  of  a  declaration 
of  principles.  They  view  such  a  decla- 
ration as  an  important  step  in  establish- 
ing the  framework  for  comprehensive 
peace  in  the  area. 

The  two  Presidents  also  discussed 
other  issues  of  mutual  concern  to  Egypt 
and  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
dangerous  situation  in  the  Horn  of  Af- 
rica. 

Both  President  Sadat  and  President 
Carter  expressed  their  satisfaction  that 
the  Camp  David  meetings  had  provided 
the  opportunity  for  such  thorough  and 
fruitful  examination  of  all  aspects  of 
the  Middle  East  problem  and  had 
created  a  basis  of  mutual  understanding 
and  agreement  for  the  continuing  coop- 
eration of  their  two  governments  in  the 
search  for  peace. 

FEB.  8 

President  Carter  and  President  Sadat 
had  a  final  meeting  this  afternoon. 


President  Carter  and  President  Sadat 
continued  their  talks  today  in  the  same 
spirit  of  friendship  and  openness  which 
characterized  their  stay  together  at 
Camp  David  over  the  weekend.  The 
hours  they  have  spent  together,  both 
alone  and  with  their  advisers,  have 
provided  the  essential  opportunity  both 
sought  for  a  relaxed  and  thorough  re- 
view of  the  Middle  East  situation.  They 
have  concluded  that  the  mutual  trust 
and  understanding  between  them, 
which  were  reinforced  by  these  meet- 
ings, will  be  extremely  useful  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  momentum  toward  their 
common  goal  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

During  the  course  of  their  meetings 
over  the  past  5  days,  President  Carter 
reaffirmed  to  President  Sadat  the  broad 
principles  which  underlie  United  States 
participation  in  the  search  for  that 
peace: 

•  The  United  States  will  remain 
faithful  to  its  historic  commitments  to 
the  security  of  Israel  and  to  the  right  of 
every  state  in  the  area  to  live  in  peace 
within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries. 

•  Helping  the  parties  achieve  a 
negotiated  comprehensive  settlement  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict  remains  of 
highest  importance  in  American  policy, 
and  President  Carter  will  spare  no  ef- 
fort in  seeking  ways  to  move  the  peace 
process  forward. 

•  A  peace  settlement  must  go  be- 


NOMINATIONS  OF 
ATHERTON  AND  SAUNDERS 

The  President  intends  to  nominate 
Alfred  L  Atherton,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  with  special  responsibility 
for  Middle  East  peace  negotiations.  Mr. 
Atherton  is  currently  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 
To  succeed  Mr.  Atherton  in  that  position, 
the  President  intends  to  nominate  Harold 
H.  Saunders,  presently  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 

Mr.  Atherton  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1921.  He  received  B.S.  and  M.A.  de- 
grees in  history  from  Harvard  University. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  as  an  ar- 
tillery officer  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Atherton  was  appointed  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  in  1947  and  has  served  in 
Stuttgart,  Bonn,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and 
Calcutta.  He  has  also  served  as  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Cyprus  Affairs;  Country  Direc- 
tor for  Lebanon,  Jordan,  the  Syrian  Arab 
Republic,  and  Iraq;  and  Country  Director 
for  Israel  and  Arab-Israel  Affairs.  In  1961 
he   was  detailed  to  the   University  of 
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yond  the  mere  termination  of  bellige 
ency.  It  must  provide  for  the  estal 
lishment  of  normal  peaceful  relatiorj 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors. 

•  The  peace  settlement  should  1 
comprehensive  and  should  be  embodie 
in  peace  treaties  between  Israel  ar| 
each  of  its  neighbors. 

•  The  settlement  must  be  based  g 
all  the  principles  of  Security  Count 
Resolution  242,  including  withdraw 
of  Israeli  Armed  Forces  from  territori 
occupied  in  1967  and  the  right  of  eve 
state  in  the  area  to  live  in  peace  with 
secure  and  recognized  boundariei 
Resolution  242  is  applicable  to  A 
fronts  of  the  conflict. 

•  There  can  be  no  just  and  lasti 
peace  without  resolution  of  t 
Palestinian  problem. 

The  President  reaffirmed  what 
said  at  his  meeting  with  President  Sac! 
in  Aswan  January1  4:  There  must  bet 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian  problem- 
all  its  aspects;  it  must  recognize  t 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestine 
people  and  enable  the  Palestinians 
participate  in  the  determination  of  th| 
own  future. 

President  Carter  also  reaffirmed  fl 
longstanding  U.S.  view  that  Israeli  S 
dements  in  occupied  territory  are  a 
trary  to  international  law  and  an  obs 
cle  to  peace  and  that  further  settlem; 
activity  would  be  inconsistent  with  <i 
effort  to  reach  a  peace  settlement. 
President  Sadat  affirmed  that  1) 


-■ 


Alfred  L.  "Roy" 
Atherton,  Jr. 


Harold  H. 
Saunders 


California  for  advanced  economii 
studies.  He  has  been  Assistant  Secretary 
since  1974. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1930.  He  received  an  A.B.  degrei 
from  Princeton  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Yale' 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for 
years  and  was  detailed  to  the  Central  In 
telligence  Agency.  He  remained  with  tha 
Agency  for  2  years  following  his  releas 
from  active  duty. 

Mr.  Saunders  joined  the  National  Secu 
rity  Council  Staff  in  1961,  working  on  th 
Middle  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  Nort 
African  area  and  became  senior  staf 
member  for  the  area  in  1967.  In  1974  h 
became  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  fd 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs' 
concentrating  on  the  Middle  East.  He  hi 
been  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Intell 
gence  and  Research  since  Decembt 
1975.  He  participated  in  the  Arab-Israe 
negotiations  of  1973-75  and  has  accorf 
panied  Secretaries  Vance  and  Kissingj 
on  most  of  their  Middle  East  trips. 


Press  release  82  of  Feb.  20.  1978. 
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r  remains  open  to  negotiations  and 
Egypt  will  continue  to  do  its  part 
issure  continuity  in  this  negotiating 
:ess  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
;ible  progress. 

he  two  Presidents  also  spent  some 
5  reviewing  the  current  situation  in 
Horn  of  Africa  and  agreed  that 
tinuing  conflict  and  instability  there 
of  concern  to  them  both.  President 
ter  and  President  Sadat  have  agreed 
onsult  with  other  countries  on  this 
ter. 

inally,  the  two  Presidents  corn- 
ed themselves  to  remain  in  close 
onal  touch  through  direct  corre- 
ldence  and  diplomatic  channels.  In 
way  they  are  determined  to  insure 
inuing,  full  understanding  between 
1  both  in  the  peace  process  and  in 
:eral  relations  between  Egypt  and 
United  States.  □ 


exts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
)ocuments  of  Feb.  13,  1978.  For  an  ex- 
;e  of  remarks  between  President  Carter  and 
ient  Sadat  at  the  arrival  ceremony  on  the 

Lawn  of  the  White  House  on  Feb.  3,  see 
ly  Compilation  of  Feb.  6,  p.  274;  for  Pres- 

Carter's  remarks  on  returning  from  his 
ngs  with  President  Sadat  at  Camp  David, 
on  Feb.  5  and  their  exchange  of  remarks 

the  latter's  departure  on   Feb.    8,   see 

ly  Compilation  of  Feb.    13,  pp.   279  and 

"espectively. 

ist  of  U.S.  and  Egyptian  participants  in  the 
ngs  omitted. 


Middle  East 
Aircraft  Sales 


?cretary  Vance 

insistent  with  our  policy  that  arms 
fers  will  be  used  to  promote  our 
nal  security  and  that  of  our  close 
ds,  I  have  recommended  to  the 
dent  and  he  has  approved  sales  of 
in  aircraft  to  Israel,  Egypt,  and 
i  Arabia,  subject  to  the  usual  con- 
tonal  review.  Next  week  we  will 
i  the  official  process  of  informing 
consulting  with  the  Congress.  The 
al  notifications  will  not  be  sub- 
a  until  after  the  Easter  recess  in 
.to  give  Congress  an  opportunity 
'iew  fully  the  proposed  sales, 
^se  sales  will  be  undertaken  over  a 

»k  SfVeral  years-  Deciding  to 
tne  sales  was  a  very  complex  de- 
l>  and  I  want  to  share  our  views 
us  matter  with  the  American 

e. 

y  new  aircraft  sales  to  this  region 
oe  seen  in  the  context  of  both  the 


negotiating  process  and  our  objective 
of  a  peace  settlement.  We  have  consid- 
ered carefully  this  aspect  of  the  matter 
and  concluded  that  our  interests  in 
Middle  East  peace  and  security  will  be 
best  served  if  we  go  forward  with  some 
part  of  the  aircraft  sales  requested  by 
these  countries. 

Our  commitment  to  Israel's  security 
has  been  and  remains  firm.  Israel  must 
have  full  confidence  in  its  ability  to  as- 
sure its  own  defense.  In  particular,  this 
means  Israel  must  be  able  to  plan  for 
the  continued  modernization  of  its  air 
force.  The  President's  decision  gives 
particular  emphasis  to  these  points. 

Egypt,  too,  must  have  reasonable  as- 
surance of  its  ability  to  defend  itself  if 
it  is  to  continue  the  peace  negotiations 
with  confidence.  When  President  Sadat 
made  his  decision  several  years  ago  to 
follow  a  course  in  foreign  affairs  that 
involved  a  change  in  his  country's  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  lost  his 
major  source  of  military  equipment. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Egyp- 
tian defensive  aircraft  capability.  We 
believe  we  have  a  basic  interest  in  re- 
sponding to  Egypt's  legitimate  needs. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance in  promoting  a  course  of  modera- 
tion in  the  Middle  East — with  respect 
to  peacemaking  and  other  regional 
initiatives — and  more  broadly  in  world 
affairs,  as  in  petroleum  and  financial 
policy.  The  Saudi  Government  has  a 
legitimate  requirement  to  modernize  its 
very  limited  air  defenses.  For  several 
years,  we  and  they  have  recognized  the 
need  to  modernize  their  air  force  with 
an  advanced  interceptor.  They  have 
asked  for  a  limited  number  of  F-15's, 
the  first  of  which  would  not  be  deliv- 
ered for  several  years.  We  believe  their 
request  is  reasonable  and  in  our  interest 
to  fulfill. 

We  have  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  sales  of  these  aircraft  to  the  coun- 
tries in  question  will  help  to  meet  their 
legitimate  security  requirements,  will 
not  alter  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region,  and  will  be  consistent  with 
the  overriding  objective  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration 
plans  to  notify  Congress  of  our  intent 
to  make  the  following  sales: 

•  For  Israel,  15  F-15's,  in  addition 
to  the  25  previously  sold,  and  75 
F-16's; 

•  For  Egypt,  50  F-5's;  and 

•  For  Saudi  Arabia,  60  F-15's. 
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The  details  will  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress when  the  statutory  notifications 
are  provided. 

All  of  these  sales  are  directly  support- 
ive of  our  overall  objectives  in  the 
Middle  East.  Members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration will  be  testifying  before  a 
number  of  congressional  committees  in 
support  of  this  package  so  that  Con- 
gress will  have  full  opportunity  to 
make  its  judgment  during  the  period  of 
its  review.  □ 


Announcement  of  Feb.   14,   1978  (press  release 
75  of  Feb.  14). 


Israeli 
Settlements 


With  reference  to  the  allegation 
that  the  United  States  did  not  object 
seriously  to  the  latest  Israeli  settle- 
ments, the  chronology  is  as  follows. 


We  will  be  signing  contracts  for 
these  aircraft  over  the  next  several 
years.  These  sales  will  be  consistent 
with  the  President's  global  arms  trans- 
fer policy  and  will  be  within  the  dollar 
volume  ceiling  that  he  has  established. 


•  On  January  5,  1978,  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  Foreign  Minister 
Dayan  informed  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Israel  of  Israeli  settlement  plans  in 
the  Sinai  and  the  West  Bank. 

•  On  January  6  the  Administration 
sent  a  strong  reply  to  Prime  Minister 
Begin 's  and  Dayan 's  January  5  in- 
formation. The  reply  expressed  our 
concern  about  new  settlement  reports, 
particularly  those  of  the  Sinai.  This 
reply  was  in  the  form  of  a  personal 
message  from  the  President  — 
dispatched  from  Air  Force  One. 

•  On  January  9  Prime  Minister 
Begin  informed  the  President  of  his 
government's  decisions  concerning 
Israeli  settlement  activities  in  the 
Sinai  and  the  authorization  of  four 
new  settlements  in  military  sites  on 
the  West  Bank. 

•  On  January  10  the  President  sent 
a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  re- 
sponding to  his  letter  of  the  9th,  re- 
stating our  concern  about  the  settle- 
ments and  the  effect  they  would  have 
on  the  peace  process. 

•  On  January  23  a  number  of  Gush 
Emunim  settlers  declared  that  a  per- 
manent civilian  settlement  would  be 
erected  at  Shiloh. 

•  On  January  27  the  President  sent 
a  short  message  to  Prime  Minister 
Begin  regarding  the  Shiloh  settlement 
and  restating  the  U.S.  position.  □ 


m-* 


Made  available  to  the  press  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  early  February  1978. 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY: 

Technology  Transfer  Policies 


by  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr. 

The  subject  of  technology  transfer 
has  become  increasingly  important  in 
international  economic  affairs  in  recent 
years.  The  U.S.  Government  and  the 
various  elements  of  the  private 
sector— industry  and  labor— are  con- 
cerned about  the  subject.  This  is  cer- 
tainly evident  from  the  interest  in  this 
2-day  meeting.  The  subject  has  also  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  meetings  of 
international  organizations  like  the 
U  N  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (UNCTAD),  the  U.N.  In- 
dustrial Development  Organization,  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Transnational 
Corporations,  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD).  Our  policy  is  currently 
being  reviewed  in  an  interagency  study 
by  the  executive  branch  in  response  to 
a  request  by  the  President.  We  expect 
the  first  part  of  this  review  to  be  com- 
pleted early  next  year. 

Technology  transfer  occurs  through  a 
diverse  set  of  mechanisms  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  situations.  For  example, 
East-West,  North-South,  and  West- 
West  conditions  of  technology  transfer 
are  all  quite  different.  Any  general  de- 
scription of  our  policy  can  only  define 
the  central  trend,  not  describe  each 
situation. 

By  and  large  the  government  takes  a 
neutral  position  in  regard  to  the  largest 
part  of  technology  transfer — that  is, 
virtually  all  except  East-West  transfer 
and  that  involving  military  technology. 
Most  American  technology  is  trans- 
ferred across  international  boundaries 
through  private  trade  and  investment  by 
American  corporations.  Thus  the  fun- 
damental policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment toward  technology  transfer 
derives  in  the  first  instance  from  its  at- 
titude toward  international  invest- 
ment—that is,  to  neither  promote  nor 
discourage  inward  and/or  outward  in- 
vestment flows  or  activities. 

The  government  ideally  tries  to 
avoid  measures  which  would  give  spe- 
cial incentives  or  disincentives  to  in- 
vestment flows  and  normally  does  not 
intervene  in  the  activities  of  individual 
companies  regarding  international  in- 
vestment. This  principle  of  neutrality 
flows  from  our  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  a  generally  open  international 
economic  system,  and  to  a  considerable 


extent  it  covers  the  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy. But  the  exceptions  are  sometimes 
as  important  as  the  rule,  and  the  under- 
lying philosophy  is  somewhat  more 
complex. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  an  open  in- 
ternational economic  system  that 
underlies  our  policy  toward  the  largest 
component  of  technology  transfer  as- 
sumes a  positive  sum  game — that  all 
nations  are  better  off  as  a  result  of  the 
transfers  that  occur.  There  is  a  strong 
logic  behind  this  position.  The  logic  is 
strongest  in  relation  to  technology 
flows  among  developed  countries.  But 
a  number  of  problems  arise  in  East- 
West  and  North-South  transfer  of  tech- 
nology. To  understand  these  problems 
we  must  go  beyond  economics  and 
realize  that  technology  is  an  important 


.  .  .  technology  is  not  like  a  pre- 
cious metal  to  be  hoarded.  It  is 
more  like  a  fine  Rhine  wine.  He 
who  hoards  it  too  long  is  left  with 
bottles  of  worthless  vinegar. 


source  of  the  relative  power  of  the 
United  States  in  world  politics.  Many 
aspects  of  power  politics  resemble  a 
zero  sum  game — where  one  nation's 
gain  is  another's  loss. 

The  most  familiar  aspect  of  the  poli- 
tics of  technology  transfer  and  the  most 
frequent  source  of  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  relate  to  military  security. 
The  strategic  nuclear  balance  depends 
on  mutual  assured  deterrence.  One  rea- 
son we  maintain  a  triad  of  land-,  sea-, 
and  air-based  strategic  nuclear  systems 
is  to  use  redundancy  as  protection 
against  destabilizing  technological 
breakthroughs.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  use  export  licensing  to  inhibit  trans- 
fer of  technology  that  could  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  Soviet  military 
potential. 

We  also  restrict  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  nuclear  technology  that 
provide  direct  access  to  weapons- 
usable  material  because  of  the  dangers 
to  our  security  posed  by  the  potential 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
also  control  the  export  of  conventional 
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armaments  to  avoid  introducing  dt 
stabilizing  military  technologies  int 
regional  relationships  that  could  ult 
mately  affect  our  security.  A  number 
important  initiatives  have  been  take 
by  the  Carter  Administration  in  relatic 
to  those  military-security  exceptions  \ 
the  free  transfer  of  technology. 

The  political  aspects  of  technoloj 
transfer  go  beyond  the  military  signil 
cance  alone.  For  one  thing,  a  stroi 
technological  lead  by  the  United  Stat 
contributes  to  our  overall  econom 
strength.  We  are  concerned  to  mainta 
our  overall  technological  strength, 
addition,  there  are  many  issues 
world  politics  today  where  milita 
force  is  not  particularly  useful 
achieving  our  objectives — for  examp] 
communications  satellites,  ocean  i 
sources,  environmental  cooperatio 
Yet  in  each  of  these  areas,  our  a 
vanced  technology  provides  us  withi 
potential  instrument  for  political  b| 
gaining.  Technological  leadership  ci 
provide  usable  power. 

A  popular  tendency  in  thinking  abci 
technology  as  a  source  of  power  is  : 
think  in  simple  terms  of  restricting  • 
export.  But  technology  is  not  like: 
precious  metal  to  be  hoarded.  It 
more  like  a  fine  Rhine  wine.  He  w 
hoards  it  too  long  is  left  with  bottles' I 
worthless  vinegar.  With  time,  4 
technology  will  spread — as  Brit',; 
found  out  with  the  textile  technology! 
the  18th  century  and  the  United  Sta: 
discovered  with  nuclear  technology) 
the  1940's. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  m 
important  aspect  of  technology  trans 
is  the  sure  knowledge  that  somethj 
can  be  done.  From  then  on,  diffusioi 
a  matter  of  time.  Thus  a  sense  of  ti 
ing  is  crucial  to  deriving  power  advi 
tages  from  any  eroding  asset  such, 
technological  leads.  Individual  fn 
know  this  and  act  accordingly  in  th 
product  cycles.  A  critical  policy  qw 
tion  is  whether  the  government  is  cai 
ble  of  making  refined  decisions  ab 
proper  timing  and  the  positive  use 
technology  transfer  controls. 

Many  doubt  that  our  governmei 
machinery  — both  executive  t 
legislative— is  capable  of  such  fin 
calculated  decisions.  In  the  absenct 
an  adequate  process,  they  argue, 
best  government  stance  is  one  of  n 
trality  with  the  burden  of  proof  • 
upon  those  wishing  to  restrict  expc 
In  practice,  this  burden,  particular!; 
the  case  of  East- West  trade,  has  ter 
to  be  placed  upon  military  sect 
arguments.  Yet  even  in  this  area,* 
often  encounter  difficulties  in  mal 
carefully  balanced  and  rel 
judgments. 
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it-West  Transfer 

iver  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
tes  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
itly  expanded  their  economic  rela- 
ship  in  the  field  of  trade  although 
lag  behind  other  Western  exporters 
iany  areas.  From  an  economic  point 
/iew,  increased  trade  with  the 
.S.R.  benefits  the  U.S.  through 
ler  employment,  an  improved  bal- 
:  of  trade,  and  access  to  valuable 
materials.  Politically,  it  also  in- 
ises  contact  between  our  two 
)les,  gives  the  U.S. S.R.  an  incen- 
to  relax  its  traditional  isolation  and 
a  more  normal  role  in  the  world 
lomy,  and  adds  an  element  of  sta- 
:y  to  our  political  relations.  In 
aeration  with  other  Western  na- 
;,  we  restrict  export  of  goods  and 
nological  data  which  would  make  a 
ificant  contribution  to  the  military 
ntial  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  prove 
mental  to  our  security  and  that  of 
lilies. 

S. -Soviet  trade  has  expanded  con- 
•ably  since   1971.   Two-way  trade 
ed  only  $220  million  in  1971  but 
i  at  $2.5  billion  in  1976.  Last  year 
lalance  of  trade  was  strongly  in  our 
r;  exports  were  roughly  $2.3  bil- 
and  imports  about  $220  million. 
e  two-thirds  of  our  exports,  how- 
,  consisted  of  agricultural  products 
h  involved  little  transfer  of  tech- 
gy.  Moreover,   U.S. -Soviet  trade 
accounts  for  a  small  percentage  of 
U.S.  trade.  Our   1976  exports  to 
J.S.S.R.  accounted  for  only  2%  of 
otal  exports,  and  the  U.S.  share  of 
-D  technology   exports   to   the 
S.R.  remains  far  below  the  U.S. 
:  of  such  exports  to  other  markets. 
October  1972  the  United  States 
ed  a  trade  agreement  with   the 
S.R.  granting  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Soviet  goods  in  re- 
for  certain  Soviet  commitments:  a 
iration  of  intent  to  place  large  or- 
forU.S.  agricultural  and  industrial 
Is,  provision   for  third-country 
nercial  arbitration,   and  improved 
ties  for  U.S.  businessmen  in  Mos- 
This  agreement  required  legisla- 
which  became  public  law  with  the 
ge  of  the  1974  Trade  Act.  But  this 
lation  contained  an  amendment 
h  linked  Soviet  emigration  prac- 
to  the  nature  of  our  trade  relation- 
This  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
:t  Union. 

'wever,  since  1972  the  two  gov- 
erns have  entered  into  a  number  of 
omic  agreements  and  have  ex- 
^d  the  framework  for  their  com- 
lal  relations.  A  number  of  U.S. 
te  companies  have  undertaken  im- 


portant initiatives.  The  U.S. -U.S. S.R. 
Trade  and  Economic  Council  composed 
of  200  U.S.  firms  and  100  Soviet  or- 
ganizations was  formed  in  1973.  It  has 
offices  in  New  York  and  Moscow  to 
expand  U.S. -Soviet  trade.  Twenty-five 
U.S.  firms  have  received  permission  to 
open  offices  in  Moscow  and  at  least  55 
American  firms  have  entered  into 
cooperation  agreements  with  the  Soviet 


The  transfer  of  technology  is 
viewed  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  critical  to  achieving 
long-term  economic  growth  and 
development. 


State  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology under  our  basic  science  and 
technology  agreement.  Not  all  of  these 
agreements  have,  however,  been 
implemented. 

A  number  of  problems  in  East- West 
technology  transfer  are  under  current 
consideration.  One  problem,  raised  by 
the  Bucy  report  submitted  to  the  De- 
fense Department  last  year,  concerns 
control  of  key  technologies.  How  to 
select  the  really  critical  technologies  is 
a  complex  issue.  A  closely  related 
problem  is  how  to  maintain  cohesion 
among  the  Western  members  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  East- West 
Trade  Policy  (COCOM)  when  there  is  a 
feeling  among  COCOM  members  that 
the  COCOM  list  and  procedures  are 
unduly  restrictive  and  ill-suited  to  the 
military  security  problem  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Yet  another  problem  is  how  to  refine 
internal  decisionmaking  procedures  so 
that  a  broader  conception  of  national 
security  is  used  to  make  decisions. 
Under  current  procedures,  precise  ar- 
guments that  a  technology  transfer  has 
military  significance,  no  matter  how 
slight,  tend  to  prevail  easily  over  im- 
portant but  fuzzy  arguments  based 
upon  broader  national  security  consid- 
erations. These  issues  and  the  impor- 
tant tradeoffs  they  involve  are  currently 
under  discussion  and  review  as  part  of 
the  interagency  study  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

North-South  Transfer 

The  other  politically  difficult  area  in 
the  transfer  of  technology  is  the 
North-South  area.  The  transfer  of  tech- 
nology is  viewed  by  the  developing 
countries  as  critical  to  achieving  long- 
term  economic  growth  and  develop- 
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ment.  They  would  like  to  see  some 
basic  changes  in  the  present  process  of 
technology  transfer  including  a  large 
measure  of  governmental  control  over 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  commercial 
technology  transfer  from  the  developed 
countries.  They  claim  that  their  right  of 
access  to  technology  which  they  regard 
as  the  "common  heritage  of  mankind" 
has  been  limited  and  restricted  unrea- 
sonably and  that  this  is  the  main  reason 
for  their  being  underdeveloped. 

Some  of  these  countries  have  estab- 
lished measures  under  their  national 
laws  to  prohibit  technology  suppliers 
from  imposing  any  restrictions  on  re- 
cipients for  the  use  of  this  technology. 
Through  UNCTAD  they  have  pressed 
for  a  mandatory  code  of  conduct  cover- 
ing all  forms  of  technology  transfer  to 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which 
owners  of  patents  and  other  technology 
can  license  and  sell  their  technology 
abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  labor  unions 
have  raised  the  issue  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  foreign  technology  transfers  on 
U.S.  employment  levels.  The  idea  is 
that  the  flow  of  technology  abroad  ena- 
bles goods  to  be  produced  in  foreign 
countries  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  produced  in  this  country  and,  as  a 
consequence,  jobs  are  lost  in  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  has  re- 
quested a  study  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  the  transfer  of 
technology  abroad  in  recently  enacted 
amendments  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  answer 
the  question  of  impact  of  technology 
transfer  on  balance  of  payments  and  on 
the  U.S.  labor  market.  These  are  sub- 
jects that  will  be  addressed  in  substan- 
tial detail  in  the  course  of  this  meeting. 
There  are  a  number  of  factors  involved 
which  may  have  a  tendency  to  balance 
each  other.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  country  does  enable 
that  country  to  produce  goods  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  produced  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
boost  given  to  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  the  recipient  country  will 
increase  its  absorptive  capacity  for 
other  U.S.  goods  and  that  effect  may 
equal  or  surpass  the  loss  in  market  due 
to  the  additional  production  within  that 
country.  Furthermore,  studies  con- 
ducted at  the  Harvard  Business  School 
show  that  the  net  effect  depends  upon 
the  likely  alternatives  to  the  transfer, 
and  these  alternatives  depend  upon  the 
stage  of  the  product  cycle.  Since  it  is 
often  difficult  to  state  with  certainty 
what  the  alternative  might  have  been,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  a  certain 
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amount  of  political  acrimony  in  par- 
ticular cases. 

Looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
we  believe  that  over  the  long  run,  the 
economic  and  technological  develop- 
ment of  lesser  developed  nations  is  in 
our  national  interest.  We  continue  to 
believe  that  North-South  investment 
flows  can  be  an  important  form  of 
transferring  technology  for 
development. 

We  respect  the  right  of  each  country 
to  determine  the  environment  in  which 
foreign  investment  takes  place  in  that 
country.  At  the  same  time,  once 
foreign  investments  have  been  made  on 
this  basis,  these  governments  should 
not  discriminate  against  established 
firms  on  the  basis  of  nationality  or  de- 
prive such  firms  of  their  rights  under 
international  law. 

On  the  question  of  codes  of  conduct 
for  multinational  enterprises,  we  be- 
lieve that  they  must,  of  necessity,  be 
broad  in  nature  and,  consequently,  they 
do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  legally 
binding  arrangements.  However,  we 
believe  they  can  serve  a  useful  purpose 
by  providing  a  basis  for  firmer  expecta- 
tions of  accepted  behavior  for  both  in- 
vestors and  host  governments.  In  sum- 
mary, we  believe  that  broad  codes  of 
conduct  should  be  voluntary  in  nature; 
should  be  balanced  in  reference  to  the 
responsibilities  of  governments  and 
multinational  enterprises;  should  not  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  discrimination; 
should  abide  by  international  law  con- 
cerning foreigners'  property  rights;  and 
should  apply  to  all  enterprises,  whether 
private,  government,  or  mixed. 

The  only  internationally  agreed  code 
of  conduct  at  present  is  the  package 
agreed  to  by  the  OECD  ministers  in 
June  1976.  We  believe  this  was  a  major 
step  toward  realizing  our  goal  of 
clarifying  the  rules  for,  and  strengthen- 
ing cooperation  on,  international 
investment. 

The  most  important  current  forum 
for  dealing  with  North-South  invest- 
ment issues  is  in  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Transnational  Corporations  and  its 
Intergovernmental  Working  Group  on  a 
Code  of  Conduct.  Here  we  are  coming 
to  grips  with  some  issues  that  divide 
developed  and  developing  countries — 
permanent  sovereignty  of  the  state  ver- 
sus standards  of  equitable  treatment 
and  compensation  traditionally  main- 
tained in  international  law,  a  binding 
versus  a  voluntary  code  of  conduct, 
and  responsibilities  of  firms  versus  re- 
sponsibilities of  governments. 

I  have  explained  in  some  detail  the 
general  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  technology  trans- 
fer through  the  private  sector.    It   is 


essentially  a  noninterference  policy  un- 
less the  security  or  other  vital  interest 
of  the  United  States  is  involved.  We 
believe  this  is  the  right  policy  for  us  to 
follow.  Loss  of  leadership  in  science 
and  technology  will  not  occur  in  this 
country  because  of  normal  commercial 
exchange  in  the  course  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  an  international  scale.  On  the 
contrary,  the  risk  of  loss  of  leadership 
would  be  much  greater  if  we  were  to 
adopt  a  protectionist  policy  with  re- 
spect to  our  science  and  technology. 
We  believe  in  the  ability  of  this  country 
to  continue  to  compete  vigorously  in  an 
open  international  economic  system. 

In  the  long  run  developing  countries 
can  and  will  expand  and  improve  their 
own  industrialization  through  their  own 
efforts  as  well  as  the  normal  action  of 
private  firms  competing  in  a  global 
economy.  Government  measures  that 
obstruct  technology  transfer  do  not 
serve  the  long-term  development  inter- 
ests we  share  with  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  play  a 
positive  role  through  helping  to 
strengthen  the  universities  and  research 
institutes  in  these  developing  countries 


.  .  .  the  risk  of  loss  of  [U.S.] 
leadership  would  be  much  greater 
if  we  were  to  adopt  a  protec- 
tionist policy  with  respect  to  our 
science  and  technology. 


to  make  them  better  able  to  absorb 
technology  and  to  develop  their  own 
technology.  We  can  also  examine  ways 
to  facilitate  the  flow  of  public  sector 
technologies.  Several  kinds  of  technol- 
ogy are  largely  in  the  public  domain 
and  others  would  not  be  competitive 
with  American  industrial  or  commer- 
cial interests.  In  the  past  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  some  technical 
assistance  in  these  areas,  but  the  effort 
could  probably  be  considerably 
increased. 

First,  the  United  States  could  pro- 
mote the  transfer  of  public  technologies 
that  build  up  the  economic  and  social 
infrastructure  necessary  for  moderniza- 
tion. This  effort  could  cover  technol- 
ogies for  electric  power;  public  trans- 
portation; education;  preventive  and 
curative  health  care;  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity; water,  air,  and  land  conser- 
vation; natural  disaster  planning;  and 
others. 

Second,  there  is  a  large  pool  of  un- 
used technology  now  in  the  public  do- 
main, some  of  which  is  in  the  form  of 
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expired  patents  not  now  being  coram  ■ 
daily  exploited  but  much  of  which  | 
well-developed  technologies  that  wl 
put  aside  at  a  time  when  they  were  I 
competitive.  A  promising  example 
the  use  of  forest  products  and  agric 
tural  residues  for  the  manufacture  o; 
vast  range  of  useful  materials  which 
now  derived  from  petrochemical 
Some  of  these  ignored,  and  now  pii 
lie,  technologies  are  clearly  useful  ;, 
others  are  not.  All  need  to  be  examin 
critically  and  many  might  be  impro'i 
by  cooperative  ventures  in  research  i 
development  which  could  ultimat 
bring  mutual  benefit  to  both  develop 
and  less  developed  nations. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  nonp 
prietary  technologies  of  food  process 
could  effectively  be  transferred  to 
tablish  the  basis  of  small,  rural  indur 
in  developing  countries.  Such  trans!: 
would  hardly  be  competitive  w 
American  industry  or  agriculture  r 
world  which  faces  overall  food  sh' 
ages  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Of  course,  the  areas  in  which  t: 
shall  need  to  build  up  expertise  ! 
vary  widely  from  country  to  couj 
depending  on  their  present  capabilit 
their  own  needs,  their  own  natural 
sources  and  human  resources,  and  i 
future  commercial  opportunities.  | 
process  will  be  a  long  one,  but  we 
lieve  it  is  the  effective  way  to  imp; 
social  and  economic  conditions  in  f 
countries.  There  is  no  quick  and  i 
road  to  industrialization.  It  woulc 
well  to  supplement  the  term  technoi 
transfer  in  this  context  with  techno! 
development.  We  expect  these  q 
tions  to  be  treated  in  the  U.N.  Cor 
ence  on  Science  and  Technology 
Development  to  be  held  in  1979. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that 
ask  ourselves  why  the  United  Si 
should  be  helpful  in  strengthening 
educational  and  technological  ir 
structure  of  developing  countries, 
reason  is  that  over  the  long  run,  we 
the  development  of  Third  World  o 
tries  as  reinforcing  our  national  int< 
through  contributing  to  a  more  st 
world  order.  Whatever  the  near- 
conflicts,  we  should  see  North-S 
transfer  of  technology  as  a  positive 
game  in  the  long  run.  We  believe 
technology  transfer: 


•  Will  contribute  to  meeting  hi 
needs  and  developing  human  capac 
and  to  upward  mobility  througl" 
growth  of  indigenous  technical- 
managerial  skills; 

•  Will  promote  less  developed  c 
try  internal  economic  development 
independence  and  reduce  their  dep 
ence  on  current  aid-type  programs 
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»  Will  enable  the  less  developed 
intries  themselves  to  exploit  their  re- 
jSCes  and  thus  maintain  world  supply 
important  materials;  and 
i  Will  promote  the  integration  of 
.  developed  countries  into  the  world 
nomic  community  where,  as  part  of 
t  community,  they  can  attain  the 
isfer  of  technology  needed  for  their 
elopment,  remove  feelings  of  colo- 
subordination,  and  participate  in 
re  of  the  positive  benefits  of 
reased  economic  and  political 
gration. 


I  believe  the  workshops  which  will 
follow  in  the  course  of  today  and  to- 
morrow will  provide  elaboration  of  the 
several  points  I  h«v2  mentioned.  I  hope 
that  I  have  given  you  some  indication 
of  the  broad  doctrine  and  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  technology  in  world  affairs.     □ 


Address  before  the  Electronic  Industries  As- 
sociation in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Dec.  7, 
1977;  Mr.  Nye  is  Deputy  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology. 


l/JV.  Conference  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development 


'eign  Relations  Outline 

efforts  of  the  developing  countries 
ichieve  self-sustaining  growth  have 
n  hindered  by  the  lack  of  an  indig- 
>us  scientific  and  technical  base, 
hout  such  a  base,  their  economies 
not  be  integrated  or  competitive  in 

international  system.  Develop- 
nt  and  transfer  of  science  and 
inology  have  emerged  as  major 
Is  of  the  developing  countries,  and 
1  are  increasingly  determined  to 
lve  their  own  capabilities  in  these 
is  and  to  gain  greater  access  to  the 
iness  know-how  of  the  indus- 
ized  world. 

onsiderations  such  as  these  led 
U.N.  General  Assembly's  Seventh 
cial  Session  (September  1975)  to 
Jose  convening  a  U.N.  Conference 
Science  and  Technology  for  De- 
>pment  (UNCSTD).  The  confer- 
e— following  a  series  of  U.N. 
bal  meetings  on  environment, 
1.  population,  urban  settlements, 
rnational   Women's   Year,   water, 

desertification— is  scheduled  to 
/ene  in  Vienna  in  late  summer  of 
?.  An  earlier  U.N.  Conference  on 
Application  of  Science  and  Tech- 
>gy  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Less 
eloped  Areas  was  held  in  1963  in 
eva,  but  increased  awareness  of 
links  between  science  and  de- 
»pment  was  not  translated  into 
tical  action. 

pose 

he    main    objectives    of    the 
-STD  are  to: 

Strengthen    the    developing 


world's  scientific  and  technological 
capacity; 

•  Determine  ways  to  accelerate 
economic  and  social  development 
through  science  and  technology;  and 

•  Create  appropriate  instruments  of 
international  cooperation  for  trans- 
ferring the  necessary  capacities  and 
techniques. 

The  conference  is  not  intended  to 
highlight  the  latest  scientific  advances 
but  rather  to  analyze  development 
problems  that  might  be  resolved  with 
the  aid  of  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
pertise. It  will  focus  on  the  interrela- 
tionships among  the  political,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  components 
of  socioeconomic  development. 

International  Preparations 

The  preparatory  period  for 
UNCSTD,  which  began  in  1977,  is  a 
complex  process  involving  each  coun- 
try in  a  detailed  examination  of  its 
goals,  priorities,  and  experiences  in 
applying  science  and  technology  to 
development.  An  integral  part  of  the 
conference,  these  preparations  involve 
activities  at  the  national,  regional, 
and  interregional  levels. 

National  papers,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  United  Nations  by  every  member 
by  May  1,  1978,  are  central  to  con- 
ference preparations.  In  essence,  they 
are  descriptive  and  will  examine  each 
country's  experience,  needs,  poten- 
tial, and  goals  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. (The  national  paper  should  not 
be  confused  with  U.S.  position  papers 
which  will  be  drawn  up  later  on  spe- 
cific agenda  items  and  issues.)  The 
U.N.'s  five  regional  commissions  will 
review  the  national  papers.   Priorities 
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that  emerge  globally  will  determine 
the  conference  agenda. 

U.S.  Preparations 

U.S.  preparations  will  involve  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  American 
public,  including  business  and  indus- 
try, universities,  labor,  and  non- 
governmental organizations.  These 
groups  are  expected  to  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  preparing  our 
national  paper.  The  National  Research 
Council  is  preparing  background 
studies  for  the  U.S.  paper  on  five 
areas  of  concern  to  developing  coun- 
tries. These  are: 

•  Population,  health,  and  nutrition; 

•  Energy,  natural  resources,  and 
environment; 

•  Food,  climate,  soil,  and  water; 

•  Employment,  trade,  and  indus- 
trialization; and 

•  Urbanization,  transportation,  and 
communications. 

U.S.  Policy 

The  United  States  has  long  sup- 
ported the  developing  countries  in 
building  a  scientific  and  technological 
infrastructure  for  economic  growth 
and  industrialization.  We  believe  that 
technology  development  and  delivery, 
involving  education  and  training 
among  other  factors,  can  contribute  to 
an  improved  North-South  relation- 
ship. Equally  important,  technology 
development  can  help  realize  human 
potential.  We  also  believe  that  the 
development  effort  is  and  remains  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  themselves.  Where  and 
how  proprietary  know-how  will  be 
transferred  is  basically  the  responsi- 
bility of  American  private  enterprise, 
which  creates  and  controls  most  pro- 
prietary technology  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  UNCSTD  and  believes  that 
it  can  be  a  useful  step  in  aiding  Third 
World  development.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  office  of  the  U.S.  Coordinator 
[Ambassador  Jean  Wilkowski]  for  the 
conference  in  the  State  Department  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  public  and 
private  groups  and  seek  advice  from 
them,  to  coordinate  U.S.  preparations 
and  positions,  and  to  maintain  a  na- 
tional dialogue  on  the  role  of  science 
and  technology  in  development.         □ 


Based  on  a  Department  of  State  publication  in 
the  GIST  series,  released  in  January  1978. 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  refer- 
ence aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy statement. 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE: 

Conventional  Arms  Transfer  Policy 


by  Lucy  Wilson  Benson 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Department  of  State,  my  respon- 
sibilities cover  three  distinct  but  related 
areas: 

•  Our  security  assistance  program, 
which  is  shorthand  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment activities  in  military  assistance 
and  the  export  of  conventional  arms; 

•  Nuclear  nonproliferation — our  ef- 
forts to  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons'  capabilities  and  to  manage 
any  destabilizing  effects  that  may  ac- 
company the  diffusion  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology; and 

•  Science  and  technology  and  its  in- 
tegration into  foreign  policy. 

There  is  obviously  a  tight  relation- 
ship between  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers and  nonproliferation  and  a  some- 
what looser  connection  between  arms 
transfers  and  science  and  technology. 

I  will  today  delve  into  our  past 
year's  activities  in  the  first  of  these 
responsibilities — arms  transfers.  This  is 
a  subject  of  particular  importance,  not 
to  say  controversy,  in  the  aeronautical 
industry. 

Background 

As  all  of  you  know,  President  Carter 
came  into  office  a  year  ago  with  a 
commitment  to  control,  and  indeed  re- 
duce, U.S.  activities  in  the  interna- 
tional arms  market.  The  enormous 
growth  of  that  market  in  the  mid- 
1970's,  and  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  such  a  dominant  position 
within  it,  had  created  a  sense  of  unease 
no  incoming  Administration  could  ig- 
nore. 

The  world  trade  in  arms  was  running 
at  something  over  $20  billion  a  year, 
and  the  United  States  was  doing  about 
one-half  this  business,  much  of  it  in 
sophisticated  aircraft.  Moreover,  the 
greatest  growth  in  the  market  was  cen- 
tered on  the  most  sensitive  and  unstable 
area  in  the  world,  the  Middle  East. 
Three  countries  in  particular — Israel, 
Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia— were  buying 
each  year  $6  billion  worth  of  weapons, 
equipment,  and  military-related  serv- 
ices. Their  purchases  averaged  60%  of 
all  U.S.  arms  sales. 

In  the  public  mind,  and  certainly  in 
the  Congress,  there  was  a  growing  be- 
lief that  much  was  amiss,  that  the  U.S. 


Government  had  somehow  lost  control 
over  the  activities  of  the  American 
arms  industry.  Many  people  believed 
that  the  government  deliberately  and 
unwisely  was  using  arms  sales  to  soak 
up  petrodollars  or  to  promote  American 
business  or  to  reduce  unit  costs  for  the 
U.S.  military  services — purposes  that 
had  little  to  do  with  basic  U.S.  security 
or  foreign  policy  objectives.  To  many 
it  seemed  that  the  long-term  conse- 
quences of  pouring  arms  into  the  politi- 
cally volatile  underdeveloped  world 
were  being  ignored  for  the  sake  of 
short-term  benefits.  President  Carter's 
campaign  promise,  therefore,  to  change 
American  arms  transfer  practices, 
struck  a  responsive  chord. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  inaugu- 
ration, the  President  ordered  an  inter- 
agency study  of  arms  transfer  ac- 
tivities. It  was  a  complex  study,  in- 
volving 10  separate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  each  with  a  spe- 
cial expertise  and  knowledge  to  offer. 
There  were  many  competing,  but 
legitimate,  interests  involved.  To  rec- 
oncile them  and  produce  a  coherent 
policy  was  a  monumental  task,  but  it 
was  accomplished,  and  on  the  19th  of 
May  the  President  publicly  announced 
a  new  policy  based  on  that  study. 

Stripped  of  its  rhetoric  and  special 
exclusions,  the  policy  said: 

•  We  will  sell  fewer  arms  in  1978 
than  in  1977; 

•  We  will  apply  a  number  of  restric- 
tions on  what  we  sell,  how  we  sell,  and 
to  whom  we  sell;  and 

•  We  will  also  try  to  convince  our 
competitors  in  the  arms  market  to  do 
likewise.1 

The  President's  new  policy  was  am- 
bitious; it  was  also  feasible.  It  re- 
sponded to  an  obvious  and  long  over- 
due requirement  to  lay  out  a  com- 
prehensive and  coherent  policy  in  an 
area  that  until  then  never  had  one. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  We  expected  to 
find  conflicting  interests  and 
convictions — not  only  between  and 
among  agencies  but  also  within  agen- 
cies, and  we  did.  They  not  only  made 
the  original  study  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult, but  they  arose  all  over  again 
when  it  came  time  to  implement  the 
new  restraint  policy. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
arms  transfers  are  not  the  responsibility 
of  a  single  agency.  State  develops  and 
oversees  the  general  policy  and  its  im- 


plementation. Defense  manages  the  a 

tual   transfers.   Other  agencies  ha|: 

their  own  well-defined  input  to  maki 

It  has  been  my  major  preoccupatii 

during  the  last  year  to  organize  t| 

governmental  effort  to  carry  out  tfe 

provisions  laid  down  by  the  Presiden 

There  are  10  separate  agencies  repi 

sented  on  the  interagency  group  that:, 

becoming  the  focus  of  our  arms  trai 

fer  policy  deliberation — the  Arms  E 

port  Control  Board  (AECB).  Its  mil 

important  task  for  the  past  8  monti 

has  been  to  set  up  the  mechanise 

necessary  to  carry  out  the  stated  polk 

Through   the   Arms   Export  Contii 

Board,  we  have,  among  other  thinjl 

written  new  regulations,  defined  soij 

critical  terms,  developed  new  intJ 

agency  clearance  procedures,  provic: 

new  guidelines  to  industry  and  U' 

Government  officials  for  dealing  w 

foreign  governments  on  arms  transf" 

matters,  and  established  a  managers 

system  to  insure  that  the  dollar  volu,: 

ceiling  and  the  other  controls  est| 

lished  by  the  President's  policy  are; 

forced.  With  10  agencies  to  deal  wi 

this  has  proven  to  be  a  time-consumi 

task,  but  the  system  is  now  in  place  t. 

functioning. 

Many  claim  that  the  first  6  months 
the  new  policy  have  produced  o; 
failures.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  l 
Administration  has  sold  more  arms 
its  first  year  than  any  previous  Adiri 
istration — over  $11  billion  worth  : 
that  75%  of  that  went  to  Saudi  Arab 
Iran,  and  Israel. 

The  facts  are  undeniable,  but  they 
not  support  the  charge  that  the  pol 
has  failed.  There  are  good  and  su 
cient  reasons  why  the  figures  were 
smaller — not  the  least  of  which  was  I 
requirement  to  fulfill  commitme 
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le  before  this  Administration  took 
ce.  Nonetheless,  the  policy  has  not 
iuced  instant  and  spectacular  suc- 
;es.  I  do  not  wonder  that  there  may 
some  question  about  whether  the 
derous  "supertanker" — arms 
arts — is  responding  to  its  navigator 
/hether,  indeed,  it  has  a  navigator, 
here  is  a  pilot  and  a  chart  aboard, 
r  the  next  year  this  arms  sales 
jthan  will  slowly  be  warped  around 
le  new  course  the  President  has  set 
it. 

et  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  In 
w  days,  the  President  will  send  his 
get  message  to  Congress.  It  will  in- 
le  the  security  assistance  budget 

its  various  components.  Each  of 
e  components  will  show  significant 
ictions  from  the  requests  sent  to  the 
gress  last  year.  This  budget,  of 
■se,  reflects  only  one  part  of  our 
s  transfer  activities — the   roughly 

which  is  financed  by  U.S.  Gov- 
nent  long-term  credits  or  grants. 

other  80%  is  the  arms  trade  we 
y  on  for  cash. 

le  President  promised  he  would  re- 
:  the  dollar  volume  of  all  transfers 
lis  fiscal  year  below  those  of  fiscal 
'.  Last  week  he  announced  that  his 

was  an  8%  cut  and  that  the  $9.3 
on  of  weapons  related   items  we 

last  year  to  nonexempt  countries 
Id  be  reduced  to  $8.6  billion, 
e  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
vill  meet  that  ceiling  figure, 
.hould  emphasize  here  that  the  pol- 
s  not  concerned  only  with  limiting 
Jollar  volume  of  what  we  export, 
dollar  ceiling  will  be  a  fairly  arbi- 

and  crude  measure  of  the  extent  to 
h  the  Administration  succeeds  in 
aining  aggregate  sales.  The  "ceil- 

has  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
U  but  it  says  nothing  about  the 
itative  aspects  of  restraint  which 
he  real  structure  of  the  President's 
y  and  which  are,  in  the  long  run. 
i  more  important. 

stress  this  point  because  there 
ts  in  American  society  a  great 
ccupation  with  numbers,  particu- 
late numbers  of  dollars.  We  tend 
eat  them  as  revealed  truth.  In  fact, 
bers  demonstrate  very  little  in  the 
less  of  arms  transfers  and  to  focus 

on  the  money  side  of  arms  sales  is 
3scure  the  more  basic  elements  of 
»olicy  that  touch  directly  on  our  se- 
[y  and  political  relationships 
ad,  on  regional  military  balances, 
regional  stability. 

licable  Controls 

|ese  basic  elements  of  the  Presi- 
's  arms  transfer  policy  are  the  six 
native  controls  applicable  to  all 


countries  except  our  NATO  partners, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 

•  First,  the  United  States  will  not  be 
the  first  supplier  to  introduce  into  a  re- 
gion newly  developed  advanced 
weapons  which  would  create  a  new  or 
higher  combat  capability. 

•  Second,  we  will  not  sell  such 
weapons  unless  they  are  operationally 
deployed  with  U.S.  forces. 

•  Third,  we  will  not  permit  de- 
velopment of  advanced  weapons  solely 
for  export. 

•  Fourth,  we  will  not  permit  co- 
production  by  other  countries  of  signifi- 
cant weapons,  equipment,  or  major 
components. 

•  Fifth,  we  will  not  allow  U.S. 
weapons  or  equipment  to  be  transferred 
to  third  countries  without  our  consent. 
The  transfer  of  certain  weapons  will  be 
prohibited  altogether. 

•  Sixth,  we  will  not  permit  our  em- 
bassy and  military  representatives 
abroad  to  promote  the  sale  of  arms.  In 
fact,  we  will  not  permit  them  even  to 
discuss  potential  sales  without  prior 
approval. 

The  qualitative  dimension  of  the  pol- 
icy is  far  less  visible  than  the  dollar 
ceiling,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  news- 
worthy examples  to  excite  public  imag- 
ination, but  there  are  three  cases  that 
we  have  described  in  public  which  il- 
lustrate that  in  fact  the  policy  is  taking 
hold. 

Last  summer  we  turned  down  a  re- 
quest from  Pakistan  for  a  large  sale  of 
attack  aircraft  basically  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  introduce  a  new  capability 
into  the  subcontinent.  We  similarly 
disapproved  a  request  from  Iran  for 
F-18  aircraft  on  the  grounds  that  that  is 
an  airplane  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  U.S. 
forces.  The  third  example  was  our  dis- 
approval of  an  Israeli  request  to  sell  a 
sophisticated  Israeli  jet  fighter, 
equipped  with  American  engines,  to 
Ecuador.  We  applied  the  third  country 
transfer  restriction  in  this  case. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other 
turn-downs  as  well,  but  I  cannot  de- 
scribe them  in  a  public  meeting  since 
the  governments  which  were  refused 
the  items  in  question  have  chosen  them- 
selves not  to  make  the  matter  public. 

As  the  President  acknowledged,  ac- 
tual reductions  in  the  worldwide  arms 
traffic  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
other  nations.  We  have  begun  discus- 
sions with  other  principal  suppliers  of 
arms  in  Western  Europe  and  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  explain  our  policies  and  to 
ask  that  they  cooperate  with  us  in  prac- 
ticing restraint.  Clearly  this  will  be  a 
long-term  effort,  and  early  success  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  but  we  are  off  to  a 
solid  start. 


Domestic  Reforms 

We  are  also  making  substantial  prog- 
ress in  reforming  ourselves — that  is, 
reforming  the  arms  transfer  community 
within  the  government  and  industry. 
This  is  not  a  trivial  issue  since  for  a 
good  many  years  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors  were  operating  without 
comprehensive  policy  guidance.  There 
were  certain  legal  restrictions  to  be  ob- 
served, but  everyone  assumed  that  re- 
fusals to  sell  would  be  rare.  Thus  both 
industry  and  government  officials  were 
in  a  position  to  promote  arms  sales 
abroad  with  a  fairly  free  hand.  In  fact, 
in  the  early  1960's  they  were  encour- 
aged to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment policy. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Board  has  devised  new 
regulations  to  cover  industrial  promo- 
tion abroad.  It  has  also  developed  new 
internal  directives  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  government  officials.  There 
is  unmistakable  evidence  that  these  are 
already  having  some  effect — industry 
has  publicly  described  our  new  instruc- 
tions to  embassy  personnel  governing 
their  cooperation  with  U.S.  defense  in- 
dustry representatives  abroad  as  the 
"leprosy  directive. " 

None  of  these  qualitative  or  pro- 
cedural restraints  has  a  particularly 
newsworthy  quality.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  news  reporting  and  com- 
mentary since  May  19  has  tended  to 
emphasize  a  presumed  gap  between 
policy  and  practice  and  to  suggest  that 
nothing  has  changed  in  the  transfer 
field.  As  a  result,  skepticism  about  the 
policy  has  been  expressed  in  many 
quarters.  Part  of  this  problem  is  our 
fault.  We  appear  to  have  promised 
rather  more  than  we  could  reasonably 
deliver,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  and 
we  expressed  the  whole  issue  of  arms 
restraint  with  perhaps  too  much  initial 
fervor.  Clearly,  we  violated  Tal- 
leyrand's famous  advice  to  diplomats: 
"Above  all,  not  too  much  zeal." 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  the  point 
by  quoting  the  passage  from  the  basic 
policy  statement  [of  May  19]: 

...  the  United  States  will  henceforth  view 
arms  transfers  as  an  exceptional  foreign  policy 
implement,  to  be  used  only  in  instances  where 
it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  transfer 
contributes  to  our  national  security  interests. 
We  will  continue  to  utilize  arms  transfers  to 
promote  our  close  friends.  But  in  the  future  the 
burden  of  persuasion  will  be  on  those  who 
favor  a  particular  arms  sale  rather  than  on  those 
who  oppose  it. 

There  are  four  important  policy 
points  in  that  paragraph. 

•  It  defines  arms  transfers  as  an  ex- 
ceptional policy  instrument. 
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•  It  establishes  the  criterion  that 
transfers  must  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional security  interests. 

•  It  sets  forth  the  concept  of  requir- 
ing proponents  to  justify  sales  propos- 
als. 

•  It  reconfirms  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  use  transfers  to  pro- 
mote our  own  security  and  the  security 
of  our  close  friends. 

In  the  months  since  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  was  announced  there  has 
built  up  in  the  minds  of  people  who 
watch  this  area  of  public  policy  the 
idea  that  all  arms  transfers  will  be  con- 
sidered exceptional  and  that  the  word 
"exceptional"  is  synonymous  with  the 
word  "rare." 

I  argue  that  you  cannot  take  the 
phrase  "exceptional  instrument"  as  the 
only  description  of  the  policy.  The 
President  states  very  clearly  we  will 
continue  to  maintain  our  alliance  rela- 
tionships and  to  transfer  arms  to  allies 
and  friends  for  security  reasons. 
Moreover,  the  policy  specifically 
exempts  all  of  NATO,  Japan,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand  from  the  policy 
controls.  When  you  combine  these 
exemptions  and  our  commitment  to  up- 
hold our  treaty  agreements,  you  have 
already  justified  a  substantial  arms 
transfer  program — none  of  which  could 
be  considered  exceptional  in  the  sense 
of  being  rare. 

What  I  understand  the  word  "excep- 
tional" to  mean  is  that  as  requests  for 
transfers  come  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, we  will  not  treat  them  as  routine 
matters  of  business.  We  will  review 
them  as  something  uniquely  important 
to  our  foreign  and  security  policy;  not 
something,  however,  as  uniquely  rare. 

Security  Relationships 

That  they  are  an  exceptionally  im- 
portant instrument  of  policy  cannot  be 
questioned.  Much  of  the  free  world  has 
looked  for  30  years  to  the  United  States 
as  guarantor  of  its  security.  But  in  re- 
cent years,  both  as  a  matter  of  explicit 
policy  and  as  a  matter  of  historical  cir- 
cumstances, the  United  States  has  been 
gradually  contracting  the  scope  of  its 
activities  in  mutual  security  arrange- 
ments. Look  at  the  record. 

Fifteen  years  ago  in  Europe  we  had 
420,000  troops;  today  we  have 
300,000.  In  the  early  1960's  the  Navy 
patrolled  the  world's  oceans  with  a 
force  of  over  900  ships;  it  is  less  than 
500  today.  We  no  longer  have  any 
U.S.  forces  on  the  Southeast  Asian 
mainland,  we  have  told  the  Koreans 
that  we  intend  to  remove  all  U.S. 
ground  forces  from  the  peninsula  in  the 
next  few  years,  and  our  overseas  base 
structure  has  been  steadily  reduced. 


I  do  not  argue  with  the  wisdom  of 
this  gradual  contraction  of  our  overseas 
presence,  but  I  cite  it  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  we  have  changed  the  nature 
of  our  mutual  security  relationships. 
Where  earlier  we  were  both  able  and 
willing  to  provide  ships,  troops,  and 
aircraft  as  a  peacetime  deterrent  force 
throughout  the  world,  we  now  look  to 
allies  to  furnish  much  of  that  force — a 
policy  that  was  made  explicit  in  the 
Guam  Doctrine  announcement  of  1969. 
But  if  our  allies  are  to  fulfill  those 
responsibilities  in  a  way  that  satisfies 
our  shared  security  interests,  then  their 
guaranteed  access  to  arms  is  essential, 
and  the  United  States  is  the  natural 
supplier.  This  is  so  not  only  because  of 
our  long  historical  relationship  with  the 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Middle  East  but  also  because  of  our 
reputation  for  the  best  equipment,  the 
best  terms,  and  the  best  training  and 
logistic  support. 

We  became  the  world's  largest  seller 
of  arms  not  because  we  were  the  mas- 
ters of  the  hard  sell  but  because  we 
adopted  a  security  policy  which  de- 
manded more  allied  self-reliance  in  our 
bilateral  security  relationships.  To 
make  it  work  we  were  obliged  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  hardware.  That  obli- 
gation to  our  friends  and  allies 
remains. 

As  the  policy  states,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  utilize  arms  transfers  to  pro- 
mote our  security  and  the  security  of 
our  close  friends.  Thus,  our  business 
is  not  to  take  ourselves  out  of  the 
arms  market  but  to  manage  our  share 
responsibly. 

Definitions  of  responsible  conduct 
will  vary,  but  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  careful  adherence  to  the  six  con- 
trols set  forth  in  the  policy  is  a  good 
beginning.  But  that  in  itself  will  not  be 
enough. 

Human  Rights  Aspects 

Both  law  and  policy  require  that  we 
conduct  our  arms  transfers  in  a  way 
that  will  promote  and  advance  human 
rights.  Our  approach  to  this  element  of 
the  policy  has  been  to  set  up  a  review 
system  within  the  Department  of  State 
that  requires  explicit  consideration  by 
the  Department's  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  of 
each  proposed  arms  transfer  to  a  coun- 
try with  human  rights  problems.  When 
there  are  basic  differences  of  view — 
and  it  does  occur — the  case  will  come 
to  me  or  to  the  Secretary  for  resolution. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
delicate  process  of  using  arms  transfer 
policy  to  promote  human  rights.  Ad- 
vancement of  human  rights  is  one  im- 
portant objective  of  our  foreign  policy. 
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But  there  are  others — mutual  securi 
being  one.  The  challenge  is  to  advam 
both — simultaneously  and  as  consis 
ently  as  possible.  It  will  be  a  matter 
judgment  whether  the  carrot  or  tl 
stick  will  have  the  most  effect.  Do  \ 
reward  by  furnishing  arms  or  do  \ 
punish  by  denying  them?  And  wh 
criteria  should  we  apply  to  help  I 
make  that  decision?  These  are  diffici: 
questions,  but  I  believe  we  have  ma 
a  creditable  start  in  answering  the* 
and  I  expect  our  performance  to  ii 
prove  with  experience. 

Regional  Stability 

Responsible  conduct  also  requires 
to  look  carefully  at  the  question  of  i 
gional  stability.  Arms  can  do  much  j 
enhance  stability  of  local  military  a 
political  balances,  or  it  can  destr 
them.  In  the  Middle  East,  in  the  su 
continent,   in  North  Africa,  in  E| 
Asia,  we  have  any  number  of  poli 
cally  tense  and  militarily  explosL: 
situations  whose  peaceful  resolution, 
important  to  us  and  to  the  world 
large.   Arms  play  a  critical  role;  th 
can  strengthen  responsible  govef 
ments,  enhance  deterrence  and  tb - 
contribute  to  stability,  or  they  can  tr 
ger  arms  competition  and  encoun. 
violent  rather  than  peaceful  solutions 
outstanding  problems.   Obvious  we; 
nejss  can  invite  preemptive  attack, 
overwhelming  strength  can  create  es, 
cially  dangerous  instabilities.  As  is 
ways  the  case,  there  are  no  mechani 
rules  and  criteria  that  can  be  applied 
solve  the  equation  of  whether  to  , 
prove  an  arms  transfer  case.   It  v 
often  be  a  difficult  judgmental  call. 

Economic  Consequences 

Finally,  we  have  a  responsibility! 
look  at  the  economic  consequences 
arms  transfers  to  the  less  develofi 
world.  What  is  the  impact  of  arms  sa 
on  resource  allocation  for  devel<' 
ment?  What  sort  of  long-term  econor 
burden  is  acquired  by  a  country  buy, 
military  equipment  whose  eventi 
operating  costs  will  exceed  by  m; 
times  the  original  purchase  prn 
These  and  related  economic  questn 
are  easy  to  ask  but  very  difficult  to  I 
swer.  What  little  work  has  been  don< 
the  field  is  inadequate,  in  part  beca; 
our  experience  is  quite  limited,  am 
is  difficult  to  apply  generally.  Fori 
stance,  our  experience  in  Korea  J 
Taiwan — two  heavily  armed  count: 
with  extraordinary  developm' 
records— is  simply  not  applicable  t 
country  like  Thailand  or  Zaire. 

For  the  first  time  in  three  decades' 
have  a  comprehensive  arms  sales  ] 
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That  in  itself  is  a  great  step  for- 
.  I  think  it  is  a  good  policy.  Its 
jtives  are  sound  and  its  provisions 
able.  It  is  designed  to  let  us  stay 
insibly  in  the  arms  business  where 
:an  demonstrate  that  our  national 
:sts  will  be  served.  This  is  not  an 
asonable  condition  to  impose  on 
ictivities. 

the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
there  are  no  absolutes  in  this 
less — as  indeed  there  are  none  in 
gn  affairs.  We  must  be  prepared 
ncertainty — the  unexpected  crisis, 
inanticipated  problem,  the  unfor- 


seen  event.  Our  arms  policy  provides 
us  with  reasonable  guidelines  for  deci- 
sion and  a  capacity  to  adjust  to  circum- 
stances. With  patience  and  common 
sense  I  believe  we  can  reach  the  Presi- 
dent's  stated  objectives  in  good 
order.  □ 


Address  before  the  14th  annual  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Confer- 
ence in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  9,  1978; 
Ms.  Benson  is  Under  Secretary  for  Security 
Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology. 

1  For  full   text  of  President  Carter's  state- 
ment, see  Bulletin  of  June  13,  1977,  p.  625. 


Administration  Officials  Testify 
on  Arms  Transfer  Policy 


February  I,  J 978,  the  Subcom- 
e  on  International  Security  and 
tific  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
n  International  Relations  heard 
tony  by  several  Administration  of- 
s  on  the  U.S.  arms  transfer  pol- 
Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
nents  by  four  of  those  officials. 


BENSON1 

J  members  of  this  committee  are 
iar  with  President  Carter's  May  19 
lent  concerning  our  arms  transfer 
'.  It  is  a  policy  designed  to  im- 
discipline  and  restraint  on  our 
transfer  activities  abroad  and  at 
me  time  to  enable  us  to  use  arms 
ers  to  support  our  important  na- 
security  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
The  policy's  intent  is  not  to  hin- 
>  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  interna- 
responsibilities  but  to  let  us  ful- 
iem  in  a  more  responsible  way. 
hus  will  continue  to  meet  the 
mate  defense  requirements  of 
s  and  allies,  as  indeed  we  have 
doing  for  over  30  years.  It  re- 
s  to  a  number  of  congressional 
ms  that  have  been  evident  for 
il  years;  in  fact,  many  of  the  poli- 
pecific  provisions  were  first  put 
rd  by  this  body. 

v  I  would  like  to  describe  for  you 
we  have  done  to  implement  the 
9  statement. 

Export  Control  Board 

of  our  first  acts  was  to  create  the 
gency  Arms  Export  Control 
.under  my  chairmanship.  This  is 
isory  body  designed  to  assist  me 
-ing  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
of  State  on  arms  transfer 
s. 


There  are  10  separate  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  board,  usually  at  the  as- 
sistant secretary  level.  All  of  the  10 
agencies  have  a  direct  responsibility  for 
one  or  another  aspect  of  our  interna- 
tional arms  transfer  activities.  The 
board  has  met  six  times  in  the  last  6 
months  and  has  dealt  both  with  pro- 
gram issues,  such  as  the  FY  1979  secu- 
rity assistance  budget,  and  with  man- 
agement issues,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanisms  to  execute  the  pol- 
icy. The  latter  group  of  issues  has, 
understandably,  taken  a  major  share 
of  the  board's  time  since  its 
establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  board  itself,  the 
AECB  has  five  working  groups.  They 
are: 

•  Arms  Transfer  Policy  Planning 
Group  chaired  by  State; 

•  Security  Assistance  Program 
Review  Group  also  chaired  by  State; 

•  Administration  and  Management 
Review  Group  chaired  by  Defense; 

•  Middle  East  Arms  Transfer 
Group  chaired  by  State;  and 

•  Arms  Control  Impact  Group 
chaired  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

It  is  in  these  groups  that  the 
staffwork  of  the  AECB  is  done.  The 
Policy  Planning  Group  and  Security 
Assistance  Program  Review  Group 
have  been  particularly  active,  because 
they  have  been  so  deeply  engaged  in 
the  development  of  both  a  system  and 
procedures  for  executing  the  policy  and 
the  FY  1979  security  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  Policy  Planning  Group  activity 
has  involved: 

•  Revising  the  International  Traffic 
in  Arms  Regulations  (ITAR)  to  require 
private  concerns  to  obtain  State  De- 
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partment  approval  prior  to  engaging  in 
activities  designed  to  induce  sales  of 
significant  military  equipment  to  a 
foreign  country; 

•  Developing  guidance  for  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic and  military  personnel  overseas 
to  insure  that  their  activities  are  con- 
sistent with  and  support  the  new  policy; 

•  Reviewing  departmental  and 
agency  procedures  and  practices  to  in- 
sure that  they,  too,  are  consistent  with 
the  policy; 

•  Codifying  internal  and  interagency 
clearance  procedures  for  handling  spe- 
cific arms  transfer  proposals.  This  was 
necessary  because  of  the  requirement  to 
review  each  proposal  not  only  in  terms 
of  its  political  and  security  dimensions 
but  also  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
human  rights,  arms  control,  and,  in 
some  cases,  economic  development; 

•  Developing  the  definitions  re- 
quired to  implement  the  policy,  e.g., 
how  the  government  will  define 
"weapons  and  weapons-related"  for 
purposes  of  the  policy  and  how  it  will 
define  various  other  key  terms  and 
phrases  that  appear  in  the  published 
policy  statement. 

Ceiling  Management 

In  addition,  the  AECB  Policy  Plan- 
ning Group  has  developed  a  system  for 
managing  the  dollar  volume  of  sales  in 
order  to  meet  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  reduce  sales  of  weapons  and 
weapons-related  items  to  nonexempt 
countries  from  last  year's  total.  Lt. 
Gen.  Howard  Fish  will  discuss  the  ceil- 
ing management  accounting  system  in 
his  presentation.  But  let  me  briefly 
cover  the  basics. 

We  estimate  that  the  ceiling  control 
level  for  FY  1978  will  be  $9.3  billion. 
This  figure  was  derived  from  the  1977 
base  year  as  follows: 

Million  $ 

Total  new  commitments 

in  FY  1977  11,469 

Less  transfers  to  NATO,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Japan        1,221 

Less  nonweapons  and  weapons- 
related  items  l  ,479 

Total  FY  1977  ceiling  control 

figure  8,769 

Ceiling  control  figure  adjusted 
for  inflation  from  FY 
1977  to  FY  1978  9,295 


As  of  today,  we  do  not  have  the  size 
of  the  reduction.  When  the  President 
makes  that  determination,  we  will,  of 
course,  provide  it  to  the  committee. 

The  FY  1978  ceiling  will  require 
very  careful  management.  Over  half  of 
the  ceiling  dollars  are  already  pretty 
much  committed.  These  commitments 
include: 


mm. 
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•  About  $100  million  of  FY  1978 
military  assistance  program  for 
weapons  and  weapons-related  items  for 
nonexempt  countries  and 

•  Approximately  $2.4  billion  in  let- 
ters of  offer  either  signed  since  1  Oc- 
tober, when  the  fiscal  year  began,  or 
issued  but  still  unsigned.  Of  this  figure 
$1.3  billion  is  accounted  for  by  the  Ira- 
nian airborne  warning  and  control 
system. 


In  addition  to  these  commitments, 
which  total  $2.5  billion,  we  need  to  set 
aside  roughly  $2.8  billion  to  cover: 
(a)  spare  parts,  technical  support,  and 
ammunition  for  equipment  previously 
sold,  (b)  ongoing  multiyear  contracts 
to  which  we  are  committed,  (c)  possi- 
ble scope  changes  in  prior  year  con- 
tracts, and  (d)  those  arms  sales  that  do 
not  have  to  be  reported  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  The  residual,  be- 
fore any  policy  reduction,  is  about  $4 
billion. 

What  is  left  after  the  policy  reduc- 
tion is  the  discretionary  sum  that  we 
will  apply  to  new  major  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services. 

We  have  examined  a  number  of  op- 
tions for  managing  this  discretionary 
balance  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  cover 
priority  requests  that  serve  the  impor- 
tant security  interests  of  the  United 
States  but  at  the  same  time  insures  that 
we  do  not  exceed  the  presidentially  de- 
termined ceiling. 

A  consensus  developed  among  the 
AECB  members  that  we  cannot  con- 
sider requests  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis  until  we  run  out  of  ceiling 
dollars  but  that  we  had  to  develop  an 
estimate  of  the  likely  requests  we  will 
receive  during  the  fiscal  year  and  to 
examine  them  in  terms  of  their  priority 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  Ob- 
viously, any  predictive  system  involves 
a  large  number  of  uncertainties,  and  we 
will  constantly  be  revising  our  esti- 
mates of  who  is  likely  to  want  what  and 
when. 

One  of  the  major  uncertainties  is  that 
historically  some  20-25%  of  the  arms 
sales  cases  in  which  serious  interest  is 
expressed  never  result  in  a  signed  letter 
of  offer.  For  whatever  reason,  foreign 
governments  often  change  their  minds 
at  a  late  stage  in  the  process.  Also  we 
can  expect  new  cases  to  arise  to  which 
we  may  have  to  give  priority. 

To  deal  with  this  particular  problem 
and  to  insure  that  we  are  able  to  cover 
our  highest  priority  requests,  we  may 
well  decide  to  send  to  the  Congress, 
under  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  an  aggregate  number  of 
cases  whose  value  will  exceed  the  es- 
tablished ceiling.   We  will  not,  how- 


ever, issue  letters  of  offer  in  excess  of 
the  established  ceiling,  and  the  Defense 
Department's  accounting  system  will 
insure  that  we  can  keep  track  of  the 
letters-of-offer  process  in  order  that  we 
stay  within  that  figure. 

I  should  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
the  policy  is  not  concerned  only  with 
limiting  the  dollar  volume  of  what  we 
export.  Any  dollar  ceiling  will  be  a 
fairly  arbitrary  and  crude  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Administration 
succeeds  in  restraining  sales  to 
nonexempt  countries.  Moreover,  as  is 
clear  from  recent  press  stories,  there  is 
some  confusion  about  what  the  ceiling 
is  and  how  it  is  defined. 

Briefly,  the  $13.2  billion  estimate 
for  the  foreign  military  sales  trust  fund 
that  appeared  in  the  President's  budget 
is  not  an  estimate  of  the  ceiling,  as 
some  have  assumed.  It  includes  $4.3 
billion  of  estimated  sales  that  are  not, 
by  definition,  within  the  ceiling:  $1.7 
billion  of  that  $4.3  billion  is  for 
exempt  countries  (NATO,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand)  and  $2.6  billion  is 
for  nonweapons-related  construction  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  remaining  $8.9  bil- 
lion relates  to  the  ceiling,  but  even 
here,  our  experience  last  year  suggests 
that  almost  10%  of  this  amount  would 
not  fall  within  the  weapons  and 
weapons-related  definition  and  thus 
would  not  count  toward  the  ceiling. 

I  know  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
focus  only  on  the  money  side  of  arms 
sales.  Numbers  always  receive  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  but  it  is  important  not 
to  let  this  preoccupation  with  the  ceil- 
ing obscure  the  other  elements  of  the 
policy,  e.g.,  the  specific  controls  nor 
the  role  played  by  arms  transfers  in 
protecting  and  strengthening  our  impor- 
tant security  interests  and  political  rela- 
tionships abroad. 
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port  of  any  kind  which  might  im 
that  the  U.S.   Government  endorse 
particular  sale  or  is  likely  to  provi 
U.S.  Government  financing  when 
fact  has  not  been  established." 

•  It  is  becoming  impatient  with  i 
length  of  time  it  is  taking  the  gov«i; 
ment  bureaucracy  to  review  and  gt 
decision  on  arms  transfer  cases. 

I  understand  these  concerns.  In: 
effort  to  keep  myself  informed  oni 
dustry  problems  and  reciprocally  tci 
sure  that  it  understands  what  it  is  < 
are  trying  to  do,  I  have  twice  cha- 
government  panels  before  tr: 
association-sponsored  seminars,  at' 
encourage  my  department  colleague 
take  full  advantage  of  similar  oppc 
nities  to  inform  and  be  informed  by: 
important  sector  of  the  arms  trar 
universe. 

I  think  the  defense  industries 
whole  are  satisfied  that  they  can  jj? 
fair  hearing  from  me  or  my  assoc; 
in  the  arms  transfer  field  when  , 
have  a  problem.  I  am  less  certain 
we  are  always  able  to  provide  j 
they  would  consider  accept, 
solutions. 

We  are  also  making  an  effort  to 
licize,  to  the  extent  we  can,  all  d 
tives,  procedures,  definitions,  and* 
icy  guidance  that  would  be  useful 
industry  for  planning  and  operatic; 
On  the  question  of  processing 
lays,  it  is  a  serious  problem  for  wh 
see  no  simple  solution.  The  re' 
process  is  far  more  complicated 
thorough  today  than  it  was  prior  ti 
passage  in  1976  of  the  Arms  Ej 
Control  Act  and  prior  to  the  prom 
tion  of  the  President's  policy.  We 
however,  sensitive  to  the  indus 
need  for  expeditious  decisionma 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  tighten  u 
process  wherever  it  is  possible  to  di 


Relations  With  Defense  Industries 

The  U.S.  defense  industry,  of 
course,  has  a  deep  interest  in  our  arms 
transfer  policy  and  concern  about  some 
aspects  of  it. 

•  It  is  worried  about  the  possibility 
of  European  suppliers  filling  any  vac- 
uum left  by  the  United  States  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  policy's  controls. 

•  It  finds  unnecessarily  discrimina- 
tory our  internal  directive  to  our  posts 
abroad  that  mission  personnel,  in  deal- 
ing with  commercial  firms  selling  de- 
fense articles  and  services,  "should  not 
facilitate  sale  of  significant  combat 
equipment  by  providing  such  services 
as  advice  on  tactics  for  making  a  sale, 
assistance  in  appointments  with  host 
government  officials,  or  a  special  sup- 


MR.  GELB2 

The  President  has  committee 
United  States  to  a  policy  of  restra 
a  first  step  toward  reducing 
worldwide  traffic  in  arms.  In  our 
our  ability  to  sustain  our  own  poll 
reductions  over  the  long  run  wi 
quire  multilateral  cooperation. 

Achieving  multilateral  cooper 
will  be  a  difficult  task  because 
transfers  have  been  and  will  rem 
key  foreign  policy  instrument  for 
major  suppliers.  Arms  transfers  ir 
domestic,  economic,  and  pohtica 
siderations  in  most  supplier  state 
as  they  do  in  the  United  States 
thermore,   recipient  countriesi 
legitimate  defense  needs  that  m; 
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.  In  seeking  to  induce  other 
iliers  or  recipients  to  reduce  sales 
mrchases  of  arms,  therefore,  we 
t  convince  them  that  their  security 
slicy  interests  will  not  be  adversely 
;ted,  and  could  be  enhanced,  by 
sured  steps  toward  restraint. 

developing  our  approach  to 
tilateral  cooperation,  we  have 
blished  the  following  near-term 
:tives: 

First,  to  set  an  example  of  restraint 
lgh  our  own  reduction  and  thereby 
te  an  international  climate  more 
rable  to  arms  transfer  restraint; 

Second,  to  engage  suppliers  and 
•ients  in  a  dialogue  on  restraint; 

rhird,  to  build  common  interests 
'ommon  principles  for  restraint. 

immon  principles  might  take  the 
wing  forms: 

development  of  norms  of  supplier 
lint.  This  might  reflect  our  own 
y  guidelines,  such  as  no  first  in- 
ction  of  advanced  weapons  sys- 
into  a  region  which  creates  a  new 
>nificantly  higher  combat  capabil- 
i  the  area  and  restrictions  on  co- 
iction  and  retransfers; 
development  of  norms  for  recip- 
estraint; 

establishment  of  consultative 
anisms  to  enhance  the  exercise  of 
int; 


•  Integration  of  restraint  efforts  with 
diplomatic  efforts  to  resolve  regional 
disputes;  and 

•  Reduction  of  possibilities  for  sub- 
stitution by  suppliers  where  others  have 
exercised  restraint. 

This  whole  enterprise  will  obviously 
require  the  closest  cooperation  with  a 
wide  variety  of  countries.  From  the 
outset,  we  foresaw  the  need  to  involve 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  other 
Western  suppliers,  and  recipients. 

Approach  to  Suppliers 

The  United  States  has  begun  a 
dialogue  on  arms  transfer  restraint  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  world's  second 
leading  supplier  of  arms.  It  was  my  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  the  preliminary  talks  held  here  in 
Washington  December  14-19,  1977. 
This  was  the  start  of  what  we  hope  will 
be  a  continuing  dialogue  with  the 
Soviets  on  this  issue.  We  explained  the 
new  U.S.  arms  transfer  policy  to  the 
Soviets  and  responded  to  their  ques- 
tions. We  emphasized  what  we  consid- 
ered to  be  the  parallel  U.S. -Soviet 
interest  in  avoiding  confrontations  in 
Third  World  areas  because  of  competi- 
tive transfers. 

We  believe  the  fact  that  we  have 
begun  a  dialogue  with  the  Soviets  is 
important,  although  we  recognize  that 
we  obviously  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Since  the  preliminary  talks  were  held  at 


RESIDENT  CARTER 

rhe  U.S.  Government,  the  executive 
inch,  and  the  Congress  are  pledged  to 
ng  about  a  reduction  in  the  trade  in  con- 
itional  arms.  Last  year,  I  promised  to 
;in  reducing  U.S.  arms  sales  as  a  neces- 
y  first  step.  I  will  continue  that  policy 
s  year. 

n  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  previous  Ad- 
nistration  and  my  Administration  made 
es  commitments  totaling  many  billions  of 
lars.  While  high,  however,  the  total  was 
isiderably  less  than  it  would  have  been  in 
absence  of  new  restraints  we  introduced, 
ticularly  in  sales  commitments  to  the  de- 
oping  countries  of  the  world.  Between 
uary  20  and  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1 
'roved  and  sent  to  Congress  arms  sales 
>lmg  $5.7  billion,  which  is  less  than  half 
total  approved  during  the  same  period  in 
'6. 

oday,  1  am  announcing  that  arms  trans- 
agreements  covered  by  the  ceiling  which 
Jve  established  will  be  reduced  by  $740 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1978.  This  means  that 
the  fiscal  year  which  began  on  Octo- 
'.  1977,  and  which  will  end  on  Septem- 
30,  1978,  new  commitments  under  the 


foreign  military  sales  and  military  assist- 
ance programs  for  weapons  and  weapons- 
related  items  to  all  countries  except  NATO, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  will  not 
exceed  $8.6  billion.  The  comparable  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1977  was  $9.3  billion.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  8%  figured  on  constant  fis- 
cal year  1976  dollars. 

A  larger  cut  in  the  ceiling  would  violate 
commitments  already  made,  including  our 
historic  interest  in  the  security  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  would  ignore  the  continuing 
realities  of  world  politics  and  risk  the  con- 
fidence and  security  of  those  nations  with 
whom  the  United  States  has  vital  and  shared 
foreign  policy  and  security  interests.  A 
smaller  reduction  would  neglect  our  respon- 
sibility to  set  an  example  of  restraint  that 
others  might  follow. 

I  intend  to  make  further  reductions  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  extent  of  next  year's 
reduction  will  depend  upon  the  world  politi- 
cal situation  and  upon  the  degree  of  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  of  other  nations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  restraint  pol- 
icy I  announced  on  May  19,  1977,  was  not 
aimed  exclusively  at  the  volume  of  arms 
transfers.  Equally  important  is  restraint  in 
the  sophistication  of  arms  being  transferred 
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our  initiative,  we  did  not  expect  the 
Soviets  to  make  a  major  contribution  at 
this  stage.  However,  we  are  hopeful 
that,  as  we  seek  to  continue  and  inten- 
sify consultations  with  them  this  year, 
their  responsiveness  will  grow  given 
the  importance  of  the  issue. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  in 
contact  with  other  suppliers.  We  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  and  need 
for  a  coordinated,  multilateral  approach 
to  restraint  if  we  expect  the  effort  to  be 
successful.  We  are  hopeful  that  these 
other  suppliers  will  recognize  their 
interest  in  continuing  to  consult  further 
with  us. 

At  the  same  time  we  realize  that,  in 
the  case  of  certain  suppliers,  the  viabil- 
ity of  their  defense  industry  is  in  the 
U.S.  interest.  This  is  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  our  NATO  standardization  and 
rationalization  policies.  Reduction  in 
their  arms  exports  could  have  propor- 
tionally greater  consequences  for  their 
domestic  economies  and  technological 
base  than  the  same  reductions  would 
have  for  the  United  States. 

Recipients 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  U.S.  ob- 
jectives with  regard  to  arms  recipients. 
Our  objectives  are  to: 

•  Establish  the  general  acceptability 
of  limitations  on  arms  transfers; 

•  Develop  supplier-recipient  groups 
to  explore  regional  restraint;  and 


and  on  the  spreading  capability  to  produce 
armaments.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
ceiling,  I  established  five  specific  controls 
applicable  to  all  transfers  except  those  to 
our  NATO  allies,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  These  controls  include:  (Da 
control  on  the  first  introduction  of  certain 
advanced  systems  into  an  area;  (2)  a  prohibi- 
tion on  advanced  systems  for  export  only; 
(3)  a  prohibition  on  various  types  of  co- 
production  arrangements;  (4)  tighter  con- 
trols on  retransfer;  and  (5)  special  controls 
on  sales  promotions. 

These  guidelines  are  at  the  heart  of  my 
decisions  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  arms 
transfer. 

As  I  stated  in  my  October  4  speech  to  the 
United  Nations,  genuine  progress  in  this 
area  will  require  multilateral  efforts.  But  we 
are  committed  to  taking  the  first  steps  alone 
to  stop  the  spiral  of  increasing  arms  trans- 
fers. I  call  upon  suppliers  and  recipients 
alike  to  join  us  in  a  determined  effort  to 
make  the  world  a  safer  place  in  which  to 
live. 


>!*-kI 


Statement  issued  by  the  White  House  on 
Feb.  I,  1978  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  of  Feb.  6). 
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•  Introduce  restraint  into  dangerous 
subresional  conflicts.  The  conflict  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  Somalia  is  the  type 
of  situation  which  the  United  States  be- 
lieves could  benefit  from  restraint  on 
the  part  of  both  suppliers  and  recip- 
ients. The  President  has  recently  made 
this  point  clear. 

Current  indications  are  that  persuad- 
ing recipients  that  restraint  is  in  their 
interest  will  not  be  easy.  Arms  recip- 
ients among  the  developing  countries 
have,  in  the  past,  voiced  their  opposi- 
tion to  supplier-imposed  restraint.  They 
have  argued  that  restraint  will  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  self-defense,  and 
advocacy  of  conventional  arms  re- 
straint is  an  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  nuclear  arms  control  issues  which 
are  central  to  global  security.  Our  ap- 
proach to  recipients  will  have  to  deal 
with  these  arguments  against  restraint 
and  offer  some  practical  approaches  to 
their  security  concerns. 

Indeed,  our  own  policy  is  not  to 
eliminate  U.S.  arms  transfers  but  rather 
to  reduce  them  in  a  manner  that  is  con- 
sistent with  our  own  security  interests 
and  that  does  not  disadvantage  our 
friends  and  allies  if  others  are  arming 
their  adversaries. 

Multilateral  forums,  in  particular  the 
U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 
scheduled  for  May,  will  provide  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
views. 

•  The  United  States  recognizes  that 
legitimate  self-defense  needs  must  be 
met,  and  we  are  not  advocating  curbs 
that  would  prevent  this. 

•  Restraint  is  in  the  interests  of  both 
recipients  and  suppliers;  it  enables  both 
to  conserve  scarce  resources  for  such 
worthier  purposes  as  economic  and 
human  development. 

•  The  United  States  recognizes  that 
the  problem  of  neighbors  engaging  in 
mutual  arms  buildups  demands  a  spe- 
cial subregional  approach  to  restraint. 

We  believe  it  will  be  important  to 
explain  U.S.  policy  more  fully  and  to 
reassure  buyers  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  sacrifice  the  legiti- 
mate security  needs  of  the  developing 
countries. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate it  would  be  easy  to  orchestrate 
a  multilateral  arms  transfer  restraint  ef- 
fort. However,  we  recognized  that  we 
would  have  to  take  the  initiative,  since 
we  are  the  leading  supplier  of  arms. 
We  have  taken  that  initiative.  We  also 
recognized  the  complexities  of  restrain- 
ing arms  transfers  and  the  importance 
ascribed  to  arms  transfers  by  both 
suppliers  and  recipients.  Our  approach, 


nevertheless,  recognizes  these  inter- 
ests; we  are  moving  ahead.  However,  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  stated 
that  we  have  made  great  progress  to 
date.  We  have  begun  the  process.  We 
intend  to  keep  it  going  and  increase  the 
momentum.  This  Administration  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  to  address 
conventional  arms  transfer  issues  with 
the  same  seriousness  of  purpose  that 
we  devote  to  nuclear  arms  limitation. 


LT.  GEN.  FISH3 


The  President's  policy  statement  on 
conventional  arms  transfers  of  May  19, 
1977,  announced  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  continue  to  review  gov- 
ernment procedures,  particularly  pro- 
curement procedures,  which  may  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  arms. 

As  a  first  step  in  responding  to  the 
President's  request,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  asked  the  heads  of  all  of  the 
relevant  components  within  the  De- 
fense Department  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  procedures  of  the  Defense 
Department.  He  also  asked  the  heads  of 
other  government  departments  and 
agencies  to  review  and  comment  on 
their  procedures.  The  Secretary  wished 
to  examine  not  only  those  procedures 
which  might  directly  promote  the  sale 
of  arms  but  also  those  procedures 
which,  while  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, might  be  perceived  by  some 
within  government,  by  contractors,  or 
by  prospective  foreign  customers  as  in- 
centives for  promoting  arms  sales. 

The  responses  that  he  received  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  a  report  covering 
three  broad  areas. 

•  First,  it  identified  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  arms  to  meet  U.S.  national  security 
objectives. 

•  Second,  it  reviewed  a  number  of 
procedures  that  have  been  revised  in 
recent  years,  particularly  during  the 
studies  that  led  to  the  President's  pol- 
icy statement,  to  remove  possible  in- 
centives for  arms  sales. 

•  Third,  it  suggested  a  number  of 
areas  where  further  action  could  be 
taken  to  remove  possible  incentives — 
or  perceived  incentives — to  promote 
arms  sales. 

The  Secretary  directed  the  report  be 
forwarded  to  the  President,  together 
with  recommendations  where  existing 
procedures  could  be  tightened  to  avoid 
possible  incentives  for  arms  sales  and 
to  exert  earlier,  more  effective  control 
over  the  development  of  prospective 
sales. 


Department  of  State  Bullet 
Facilitating  Arms  Sales 

Collective  security  has  been  ft 
keystone  of  U.S.  national  security  p 
icy  for  three  decades.  The  defensi 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  in; 
tricably  linked  to  the  defensive  strenl 
of  its  close  friends  and  allies.  This  fi 
damental  principle  was  reaffirmed; 
the  President's  policy  statement" 
May  19.  While  calling  for  restrain): 
arms  sales,  the  President  made  cli 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  ci 
tinue  to  provide  those  arms  needed 
our  allies  and  friends  to  meet  tli 
legitimate  defense  requirements,  (i 
tain  procedures,  developed  over  i 
years,  are  designed  to  help  meet  trs 
requirements. 

Under  authority  granted  by  the  C 


gress,  the  Defe'nse  Department  ■; 
veloped  procedures  by  which  oil 
countries  could  buy  equipment  fj 
U.S.  stocks  and  use  the  procuren: 
agencies  of  the  Defense  Departmer 
purchase  defense  articles  and  servi 
from  U.S.  contractors.  The  particii 
ing  governments  benefit  from  comfl 
package  acquisition,  fair  pricing,  q: 
ity  control,  audit  services,  and  o 
practices  designed  for  the  U.S.  Aw 
Forces  in  their  relations  with  U.S.  | 
tractors.  In  return,  the  particip| 
governments  pay  all  costs  assocj 
with  their  purchases,  including  ari 
ministrative  surcharge,  which  ins 
administration  of  the  program  at  n( 
pense  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  Defense  Department  also 

developed  supply  support  arrangen 

under  which  a  participating  count 

able  to  use  the  logistics  system  sup 

ing  U.S.   forces.  This  simplifies 

kedly  the  problems  of  assuring 

follow-on  support  will  be  availabl 

a  timely  and  economical  basis.  Foi 

service,  a  participating  governi 

makes  an  initial  payment  to  cove 

equity  in  the  system,  plus  paymenl 

drawdowns  from  the  system  an 

administrative  surcharge.  Pay  men 

the  participating  governments  covt 

full  cost  of  the  services  render. 

again,  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxp; 

To  assist  less  developed  friend:: 

allies  meet  their  defense  needs 

Congress  enacted  legislation  whic 

ables  the  executive  branch  to  pr 

financing  for  arms  sales,  as  a  subs: 

for  grant  aid,  either  through  c 

credit  out  of  funds  made  available 

the  U.S.  Treasury  or  by  credit  gu^ 

tees  using  the  facilities  of  privatd 

ders  or  the  Federal  Financing 

[under  the  U.S.  Treasury].  The  abi; 

extend  credit  financing  has  enat 

number  of  countries  to  meet  the 

fensive  requirements   without 

grant  assistance. 
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Iso,  to  facilitate  standardization 
coproduction  objectives,  the  Con- 
i  has  authorized  the  waiver  of  cer- 
training  costs  under  reciprocal  ar- 
ements  within  our  NATO  allies 
permitted  the  waiver  or  reduction 
anrecurring  research  and  develop- 
and  production  costs  in  cases  that 
Id  contribute  significantly  to 
O  standardization, 
ch  of  these  procedures,  properly 
rolled,  further  U.S.  interests  by 
ing  meet  the  legitimate  defense 
5  of  allies  and  friends  in  an  eco- 
cal,  effective  fashion. 


ting  Safeguards 

ere  are  a  number  of  measures,  in- 
ing  several  adopted  during  the 
e  of  the  interagency  review  lead- 
d  the  formulation  of  the  Adminis- 
n's  policy  on  arms  sales,  which 
s  to  guard  against  unwarranted 
sales. 

•st,  all  sales  are  under  the  direct 
y  control  of  the  State  Department 
ire  subject  to  approval  or  disap- 
il  by  that  department.  In  addition, 
ajor  proposed  sales  are  subject  to 
Itiple-review  process. 
:ond,  the  State  Department,  in 
nction  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
and  other  agencies,  exercises  pol- 
jntrol  over  the  extension  of  credit 
:ing  in  all  cases,  including  financ- 
uarantees. 

ird,  Defense  personnel  are 
citly  barred  from  engaging  in 
Dtional  activities  to  further  foreign 
except  where  the  Secretaries  of 
and  Defense,  or  the  President,  de- 
ne that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
omote  a  sale — e.g.,   F-16's  to 

irth,  the  State  Department  has  is- 
detailed  guidance  limiting  the 
of  assistance  that  U.S.  diplomatic 
3ns  can  render  U.S.  contractors 
autioning  against  any  activities 
host  government  officials  which 
influence  the  possible  sale  of 
defense  equipment  that  has  not 
fully  approved  or  transferred  to 
)untry  concerned.  Current  proce- 
also  provide  for  prior  State  De- 
ent  approval  of  Commerce  De- 
em assistance  to  U.S.  contractors 
ignificant  prospective  arms 
-except  for  sales  to  NATO,  Aus- 
Japan,  and  New  Zealand. 
th,  the  Defense  Department  has 
lated  certain  practices  designed  in 
id-1960's  to  serve  as  incentives  to 
manufacturers  to  sell  their  arms 
1  It  has: 

Hminated  the   1-4%  additional 
factor  that  had  been  previously 


authorized  for  foreign  military  sales; 

•  Restricted  rent-free  use  of  U.S. 
Government  property  by  contractors 
producing  defense  items  for  foreign 
governments;  and 

•  Provided  new,  more  stringent  con- 
trol over  agents'  fees  related  to  foreign 
military  sales  contracts. 

Sixth,  Defense  Department  proce- 
dures place  early  management  em- 
phasis on  defining  the  potential  impact 
of  proposed  sales  on  programs  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  U.S.  forces,  the 
degree  of  risk  to  other  Defense  De- 
partment interests,  including  the  impact 
on  its  technology  base,  and  anticipated 
coproduction. 

Seventh,  surveys  under  U.S.  spon- 
sorship to  assist  other  governments  in 
determining  their  equipment  require- 
ments are  very  carefully  controlled  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
since  the  results  could  be  construed  as 
U.S.  approval  of  the  requirements  cited 
in  the  survey,  despite  any  disclaimers 
to  the  contrary. 

Eighth,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  now  requires  regular  as- 
sessments of  the  impact  of  defense  ex- 
penditures on  each  aid  recipient's  eco- 
nomic and  developmental  plans — an 
important  step  since  both  security  sup- 
porting assistance  and  development  as- 
sistance are  intended  to  help  bolster 
economic  and  social  development, 
goals  that  would  be  hindered  by  the  di- 
version of  limited  resources  to  unrealis- 
tic defense  spending. 

Ninth,  all  sales  of  $25  million  or 
more  involving  major  defense  equip- 
ment must  go  through  government-to- 
government  channels  (foreign  military 
sales)  except  those  for  NATO,  Austra- 
lia, Japan,  and  New  Zealand.  This 
helps  give  the  government  early  control 
over  major  sales.  Under  previous  pro- 
cedures, U.S.  contractors  could  con- 
clude major  sales  agreements  without 
notice  to  the  government  until  the  con- 
tractor sought  an  export  license,  often 
years  after  the  original  sales  agreement 
had  been  concluded. 

Tenth,  all  major  proposed  sales  are 
subject  to  a  multiple-review  process 
that  should  assure  a  thorough  airing  of 
all  relevant  factors  bearing  on  a  pro- 
posed sale  (thus  also  serving  to  deter 
those  who  might  sponsor  a  dubious 
sale).  The  process  involves  a  review  of 
all  major  proposed  foreign  military 
sales  or  other  potentially  sensitive 
cases  by: 

•  Various  interested  executive 
branch  agencies; 

•  The  President  for  those  proposed 
sales  that  must  be  referred  to  the  Con- 
gress under  existing  legislation;  and 
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•  The  Congress  for  all  proposed 
government-to-government  sales 
(foreign  military  sales)  totaling  $25 
million  or  more,  or  in  the  case  of  major 
defense  equipment,  totaling  $7  million 
or  more.  The  Congress  has  at  least  30 
days  in  which  to  indicate  its  disagree- 
ment of  the  proposed  sale  through  the 
passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
(The  Congress  also  receives  30-days' 
notice  of  proposed  export  licenses  for 
exports  above  the  same  thresholds  to 
authorized  countries  through  commer- 
cial channels.) 

Eleventh,  the  newly  established 
Arms  Export  Control  Board  provides  a 
forum  comprising  all  executive  branch 
agencies  with  an  interest  in  arms  sales 
for  advising  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
security  assistance  matters,  including 
arms  sales. 

Twelfth,  the  President's  policy 
statement  that  the  future  use  of  arms 
sales  as  a  foreign  policy  tool  would  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  with 
the  burden  of  proof  now  on  those  favor- 
ing a  proposed  sale,  should  prove  a 
major  factor  in  reducing  "incentives" 
for  arms  sales. 


Other  Recommended  Safeguards 

The  review  of  procedures  within  De- 
fense and  those  followed  by  other 
agencies  identified  several  areas  where 
those  procedures  could  be  tightened  to 
avoid  acting  as  incentives — or  seeming 
to  act  as  incentives — for  arms  sales  and 
to  exert  earlier,  more  effective  control 
over  the  development  of  prospective 
sales.  Most  of  the  recommendations 
made  have  been  approved  for  im- 
mediate implementation;  several  have 
been  referred  to  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Board  for  further  review  before 
implementation. 

•  The  Defense  Department  is  con- 
sidering legislation  that  would  require 
the  deposit  into  the  Treasury's  miscel- 
laneous receipts  account  of  sums  re- 
ceived by  Defense  Department  agen- 
cies from  foreign  sales  as  reimburse- 
ment for  nonrecurring  research,  de- 
velopment, and  production  costs.  If 
passed  by  the  Congress,  this  legislation 
would  eliminate  any  perception  of 
"windfalls"  from  arms  sales  to  the 
service  budgets. 

•  The  Defense  Department  has  is- 
sued instructions  that  will  place  tight 
control  over  the  bailment  of  U.S. 
Government-owned  equipment  to  U.S. 
contractors  for  sales  promotion  pur- 
poses. This  step  will  restrict  the  past 
practice  of  permitting  U.S.  contractors 
to  use  equipment  produced  at  U.S. 
Government  expense — particularly  pro- 
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totypes  that  competed  unsuccessfully 
for  selection  by  the  U.S.  services— in 
promoting  sales  to  foreign  markets. 
There  is  sufficient  flexibility,  however, 
to  permit  the  bailment  of  equipment 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines  that  the  bailment 
would  specifically  further  the  national 
interest,  such  as  standardization  of 
selected  equipment  within  NATO  or 
with  other  allies. 

•  The  Defense  Department  also  has 
issued  instructions  that  place  very  tight 
control  over  activities  in  support  of  in- 
ternational shows  involving  items  on 
the  munition  list,  such  as  air  shows 
featuring  military  aircraft.  In  the  past, 
such  support  included  the  bailment  of 
government  equipment,  granting  export 
licenses  for  demonstration  purposes, 
and  attendance  by  high-level  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  civilian  Defense  officials. 
Again,  this  restraint  will  be  exercised 
with  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit 
such  activities  when  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  determine  that 
they  will  be  in  the  national  interest, 
such  as  support  for  standardization 
efforts. 

•  The     State     Department     has 
amended   its  international   traffic   in 
arms  regulations,  effective  September 
1,  1977,  to  require  prior  U.S.  Govern- 
ment approval  before  U.S.  contractors 
may  make  any  proposal  or  presentation 
designed  to  constitute  a  basis  for  a  de- 
cision by  a  foreign  government  to  pur- 
chase significant  combat  equipment  on 
the  munitions  list  under  a  contract  for 
$7  million  or  more  for  use  by  its  armed 
forces.   Unless  such  activities  are  cur- 
tailed, the  U.S.   Government  runs  the 
risk  of  being  confronted  with  the  di- 
lemma of  either  approving  a  sale  which 
it  might  not  otherwise  consider  to  be  in 
its  interest  or  risking  the  displeasure  of 
the  foreign  government  which  had  en- 
tered into  a  sales  arrangement  in  an- 
ticipation of  its  approval  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  Defense  Department 
has  issued  instructions  that  any  viola- 
tions by  industry  perceived  by  Defense 
officials    should   be    reported    im- 
mediately to  the   Director,   Defense 
Security   Assistance   Agency,   who 
will    immediately   advise  the   State 
Department. 

•  The  State  Department  has  taken 
steps  to  require  foreign  countries — 
aside  from  NATO,  Australia,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  and  others  when  specif- 
ically designated— to  use  diplomatic 
channels  in  forwarding  requests  for 
purchases  of  major  defense  equipment. 
This  requirement  should  eliminate  the 
diversity  of  channels  that  had  been 
used  by  other  governments  in  forward- 
ing arms  requests  which  opened  pos- 
sibilities for  confusion  and  to  adminis- 


trative delays  and  potential  commit- 
ments, implied  or  real,  before  sales  re- 
quests could  be  reviewed  by  all  in- 
terested agencies.  It  also  should  help 
assure  that  the  requests  have  been 
given  thorough  consideration  by  appro- 
priate agencies  within  the  requesting 
government  rather  than  merely  reflect- 
ing the  desires  of  the  foreign  military 
service  involved. 

•  The  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense have  designated  points  of  contact 
to  work  with  industry  on  policy  matters 
regarding  proposed  sales  or  the  im- 
plementation of  approved  sales  agree- 
ments. This  step  should  help  eliminate 
the  variety  of  channels  now  used  by  in- 
dustry in  dealing  with  government 
agencies  in  industry's  efforts  to  pro- 
mote sales.  It  also  should  assure  that 
industry  receives  consistent  policy 
guidance. 

•  Under  the  aegis  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Board,  member  agencies 
are  taking  steps  to  extend  the  Defense 
Department  "standards  of  conduct"  to 
govern  relations  between  all  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  involved  with  arms 
sales  and  industry.  When  done,  there 
will  be  a  comprehensive,  stringent  set 
of  standards  for  all  personnel  dealing 
wtih  industry  on  arms  sales  matters. 

•  The  U.S.  Government  will  curtail 
its   involvement — except  for  NATO, 
Australia,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand— in 
offset  arrangements  under  which  given 
levels  of  procurement  in  a  foreign 
country  by  the  United  States  or  its  con- 
tractors would  partially  compensate  for 
a  foreign  government's  purchases  from 
the  United  States.  The  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  other  interested 
agencies  will  consider  each  proposed 
offset  arrangement  to  assure  that  it  will 
not  be  used  as  an  incentive  for  arms 
sales_except  where  there  are  specific 
national  interests  that  will  be  furthered, 
such  as  NATO  standardization  or  where 
it   would   otherwise  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  our  al- 
lies to  meet  their  legitimate  needs  with 
U.S.  equipment. 
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lies  and  friends  to  meet  their  legitim: 
defense  needs  in  economical  fashii 
(but  with  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpaye 
Finally,  the  AECB  also  has  under 
view  steps  to  remove  certain  tax  be 
fits  that  serve  as  incentive  to  U.S.  J 
dustry  to  export  arms. 

We  will  be  able  to  report  furthen 
each  of  these  measures  when  the  AJ 
Export  Control  Board  completes  its! 
view.  Meanwhile,  I  think  it  fair  to 
that  each  of  these  steps  that  I  h; 
mentioned  should  serve  to  rem< 
whatever  incentives — real 
perceived — there  might  have  been 
government  procedures  tending 
promote  unwarranted  arms  sales.  1 
net  result  should  also  lead  to  tighi 
more  effective  control  over  salesi 
they  develop.  We  will  continue  to< 
alert  to  new  incentives  that  mfl 
emerge.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  recti 
mendations  to  the  President,;! 
framework  of  government  procedc 
governing  arms  sales  should  be  c 
sistent  with  the  President's  policy- 
restraint. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier,  several  of  the 
recommendations  are  now  before  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Board  for  further 
review  before  implementation.  These 
recommendations  include  speeding  up 
the  interagency  review  process  of  all 
significant  arms  requests,  thus  helping 
guard  against  a  proposed  sale  develop- 
ing a  life  of  its  own  before  the  review 
process  is  completed. 

The  recommendations  under  review 
also  include  measures  to  help  assure 
that  credit  financing  extended  by  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  act  as  incen- 
tive for  arms  sales,  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting  our  less  developed  al- 


Guidance  for  Industry 

Industry  is  keenly  interested  in . 
policies  or  regulations  that  may  a) 
its  participation  in  foreign  mill 
sales.  Industry  will  be  directlyi 
fected,  for  example,  by  some  ofl 
changes  in  procedures  resulting  il 
the  recommendations  to  the  Preside 
will  describe  briefly  how  we,  in 
executive  branch,  go  about  infon 
industry  on  matters  of  interest  to  i 
garding  foreign  military  sales. 

The  principal  source  of  inform; 
and  policy  guidance  to  industry  i; 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affaii 
the  State  Department,  particularl 
Office  of  Munitions  Control.  Tha 
fice  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
international  traffic  in  arms  re| 
tions,  which  provide  the  b 
guidelines  for  industry  regarding  t 
items  and  services  which  requi 
license  or  "approval"  before  they 
be  exported. 

It  also  delineates  other  constrain 
contractor  activities  in  dealing 
foreign  governments  in  this  areaJ 
all  practical  purposes,  the  regula 
are  the  "Bible"  for  industry  on  fo 
military  sales  matters. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Muni; 
Control  periodically  issues  newslj 
for  industry  keeping  it  abreast  of' 
posed  major  changes  to  the  reguk' 
and  of  major  policy  developm 
such  as  the  President's  statemei 
conventional  arms  transfer  polu 
last  May.  At  the  request  of  other 
cies,  the  newsletter  will  also  infor 
dustry  of  changes  in  the  procedur 
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:  agencies  that  may  affect  indus- 

involvement  in  foreign  sales.  In 
regard,  the  Defense  Department 
ask  that  various  changes  resulting 

Secretary  Brown's  recommenda- 
to  the  President  be  covered  in  fu- 
jditions  of  the  newsletter, 
e  Defense  Department  provides 
ince  to  industry  through  the  armed 
ices  procurement  regulations. 
;  regulations  describe  in  detail  De- 
!  Department  procurement  ac- 
es and  procedures,  which  also 
f  to  procurement  on  behalf  of 
»n  governments.  In  addition,  they 
de  guidance  on  matters  peculiar  to 
»n  military  sales,  such  as  whether 

might  be  additional   "allowable 
attributable  to  such  transac- 

The  procurement  regulations  are 
able  to  contractors  through  the 
rnment  Printing  Office. 
i  Defense  Department  also  pub- 
i  the  military  assistance  and  sales 
al.  It  is  the  best  single  source  of 
nation  regarding  guidelines  and 
dures  under  which  the  foreign 
ry  sales  system  operates.  It  is  in- 
d  primarily  for  use  by  Defense 
Iment  agencies  but  is  available  to 
ictors. 

ide  from  that,  Defense  Depart- 
representatives  participate,  upon 
st,  as  speakers  or  panelists  in 
s  brought  together  by  industry  to 
»s  foreign  military  sales  matters. 

occasions  provide  excellent  op- 
lities  to  tell  industry  more  about 
Government  policies  and  to  re- 
I  to  questions  as  to  how  those 
es  may  affect  industry. 

inting  System 

Jer  Secretary  Benson  has  de- 
d  the  ceiling  set  by  the  President 
ie  transfer  of  weapons  and 
>ns-related  items  in  the  current 

year.  She  also  noted  the  com- 
ies  of  trying  to  manage  transfers 
i  the  ceiling  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
mner— and  in  a  way  that  will  best 
U.S.  interests.  To  assist  the  State 
tment  in  this  intricate  task,  the 
se  Department  has  developed  a 
I  management  accounting  system 
Jre  that  the  State  Department  will 
he  most  accurate,  up-to-date  in- 
:ion  regarding  the  status  of  pro- 

or  completed  transfers  at  any 
point  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
5e  Department  also  has  provided 
m  estimates  of  anticipated 
-based  on  past  experience  and 
ivailable  data— against  which  the 
Jepartment  can  gauge  the  impact 
posed  sales  against  the  ceiling 

ceiling  management  system 


comprises  three  different  accounts. 

•  The  first  account  includes  all 
foreign  military  sales  transactions  to 
nonexempt  countries  involving 
weapons  or  weapons-related  items  that 
are  under  $25  million  or,  if  they  in- 
volve major  defense  equipment,  are 
under  $7  million.  In  other  words,  this 
account  includes  all  cases  not  subject 
to  the  reporting  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  Most  of  these  cases  involve  rela- 
tively small  dollar  amounts. 

•  The  second  account  includes 
foreign  military  sales  transactions  of 
weapons  and  weapons-related  items  to 
nonexempt  countries  in  excess  of  the 
above  monetary  thresholds  which  pro- 
vide follow-on  support  for  weapons 
systems  previously  provided  to 
nonexempt  countries. 

•  The  third  account  includes  all 
other  foreign  military  sales  transactions 
involving  weapons  or  weapons-related 
items  to  nonexempt  countries  that  total 
$25  million  or  more  or,  in  the  case  of 
major  defense  equipment,  total  $7  mil- 
lion or  more. 

The  reason  for  keeping  the  second 
and  third  accounts  separately  is  that  the 
second  account  for  follow-on  support 
items  is  less  flexible  than  the  third  ac- 
count. The  United  States  has  an  im- 
plied commitment  to  provide  follow-on 
support  for  equipment  that  it  had  pre- 
viously sold  to  another  country — 
unless,  of  course,  policy  considerations 
develop  to  the  contrary.  Accordingly, 
it  is  the  third  account  that  covers  those 
items  where,  as  Under  Secretary 
Benson  noted,  the  government  has  the 
greatest  discretion  in  managing  the 
ceiling. 

A  transaction  is  entered  as  a  "com- 
mitment" against  the  first  account  as 
soon  as  a  firm  letter  of  offer  is  ex- 
tended to  a  foreign  government.  Trans- 
actions in  the  other  two  accounts  are 
handled  differently.  The  Congress  must 
be  given  at  least  30-days'  formal 
notice — and  normally  is  given  an  addi- 
tional 20-days'  advance  notice — before 
a  letter  of  offer  may  be  extended  for  a 
transaction  that  would  fall  into  either 
account.  Accordingly,  when  Congress 
is  notified,  the  transaction  is  entered 
into  the  second  or  third  account  as 
"reserved. " 

Later,  after  the  congressional  period 
has  passed  and  a  letter  of  offer  has 
been  issued,  the  transaction  moves 
from  the  "reserved"  to  the  "com- 
mitted" column  of  its  respective  ac- 
count. Once  a  letter  of  offer  is  ac- 
cepted, it  is  recorded  as  a  completed 
transaction  against  the  President's  ceil- 
ing; if  it  is  not  accepted  within  the  pre- 
scribed period,  the  letter  of  offer  lapses 
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by  its  own  terms,  and  the  transaction  is 
deleted  from  the  account. 

Once  the  ceiling  management  ac- 
counting system  is  fully  operational, 
the  three  accounts  will  show  those  let- 
ters of  offer  that  are  pending  before  the 
Congress  and  those  letters  of  offer  that 
have  been  extended  and  accepted  or  are 
still  outstanding.  They  will  show  the 
status  at  any  given  point.  But  they  are 
not  reliable  for  projecting  the  total 
transactions  that  might  be  expected  to 
fall  into  each  account  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  pace  and  levels  of  sales 
transactions  vary.  Consequently,  the 
Defense  Department  has  provided  the 
State  Department  with  certain  estimates 
that  may  be  used  as  yardsticks. 

It  has  given  the  State  Department 
estimates — based  on  past  experience 
and  other  available  data — of  the  level 
of  transactions  that  might  be  expected 
to  fall  under  the  first  account  during 
the  current  fiscal  year;  that  is,  the  total 
value  of  letters  of  offer  that  might  be 
expected  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
foreign  military  sales  transactions  to 
nonexempt  countries  under  $25  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment, under  $7  million.  It  also  pro- 
vided the  State  Department  with 
estimates  —  again,  based  on 
experience — of  the  level  of  transactions 
above  those  monetary  thresholds  that 
might  be  expected  during  the  course  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  follow-on  support 
cases  directly  related  to  weapons  sys- 
tems previously  provided  to  other  coun- 
tries (account  two). 

The  total  of  the  two  estimates — plus 
the  value  of  grants  of  weapons  and 
weapons-related  items  to  nonexempt 
countries— gives  the  State  Department 
a  basis  for  calculating  what  amounts 
under  the  President's  ceiling  would  be 
available  to  the  third  account  or  cate- 
gory of  transactions. 

The  concept  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tem is  simple,  but  it  requires  careful 
management  and  quick,  reliable  report- 
ing. The  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  countersigns  all  letters  of  offer 
to  insure  that  the  items  involved  are 
properly  described  against  the  appro- 
priate account.  All  acceptances  of  let- 
ters of  offer — or  their  rejection — must 
be  reported  to  the  agency  within  5  days, 
whereupon  the  accounts  are  adjusted 
immediately.  Any  changes  in  scope — 
that  is,  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
quantity  of  a  letter  of  offer — must  be 
similarly  reported  so  that  the  accounts 
can  be  adjusted.  The  system  should  as- 
sure that  the  value  of  letters  of  offer 
signed  or  outstanding  never  exceeds  the 
President's  ceiling. 

The  system  is  designed  as  a  man- 
agement tool  and,  in  this  respect,  dif- 
fers from  the  accounting  system  used  to 
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carry  out  billing  and  payment  func- 
tions. The  purposes  of  the  new  system 
are  to  assure  that  the  information 
needed  by  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  for  effective  management 
of  the  Administration's  policy  is  accu- 
rate, up-to-date,  and  readily  at  hand 
and  to  assure  that  the  President's  ceil- 
ing is  never  exceeded. 


MR.  BLECHMAN4 

Transfers  of  military  equipment  from 
the  United  States  to  other  countries  can 
serve  important  military  and  political 
purposes.  These  purposes  are  well- 
known  and  often  discussed  before  this 
committee  and  elsewhere  in  the 
government. 

Perhaps  less  often  expressed,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  transferring  mili- 
tary equipment  from  the  United  States 
to  other  countries  sometimes  can  prove 
to  be  disadvantageous— politically  and 
militarily. 

•  Arms  transfers  potentially  can  re- 
sult in  the  spread  of  advanced  technol- 
ogies to  countries  that  might  someday 
oppose  us  or  the  diversion  of  military 
equipment  to  terrorists. 

•  Transfers  can  link  the  United 
States  with  regimes  that  violate  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms and,  thereby,  tarnish  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  democra- 
cies abroad. 

•  Transfers  can  help  to  stimulate 
local  arms  races  and  contribute  to  in- 
stabilities in  regional  balances  of 
power;  if  military  conflicts  result,  the 
United  States— as  the  military  supplier 
to  one  or  more  of  the  participants- 
may  be  directly  or  indirectly  involved. 

•  Transfers  divert  scarce 
resources — human,  financial,  and 
natural — from  fundamental  economic 
and  social  needs;  in  the  longrun  this 
may  lead  to  instabilities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  that  could  threaten 
our  security. 

•  Transfers  can  sometimes  draw  the 
United  States  into  unwanted  confronta- 
tions with  other  great  powers,  leading 
to  needless  strains  in  our  relations  and 
dangerous  tensions. 

There  is  also  a  more  intangible  nega- 
tive aspect  to  transfers.  The  role  of  the 
United  States  as  the  world's  arsenal,  as 
opposed  to  the  arsenal  of  democracy, 
does  not  sit  well  with  the  American 
people.  They  recognize  that,  after  all, 
the  currency  of  arms  trade  is  weapons 
of  war.  Yet,  the  public  nowadays  is  too 
sophisticated  to  think  all  arms  sales  are 
immoral. 

Thus  the  challenge  is  to  chart  a 
course  which  incorporates  the  core  val- 


ues of  our  society  in  a  way  consonant 
with  international  realities.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  contemplating  proposed  arms 
transfers,  what  often  are  most  visible 
are  the  immediate  political  costs  of 
turning  down  a  request  and  the  short- 
term  economic  and  political  benefits  of 
establishing  an  arms  supply  relation- 
ship. Less  obvious,  but  just  as  real,  are 
the  longer  term  disadvantages  and  dan- 
gers of  transfers.  Political  honeymoons 
sometimes  turn  into  bitter  divorce.  And 
apparently  minor  military  relations 
with  other  states  sometimes  lead  to 
deeper  involvements  that  can  compli- 
cate and  strain  our  relations  with  both 
local  nations  and  distant  powers. 

We,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
suppliers  have  experienced  these  prob- 
lems; this  Administration's  policy  of 
restraint  in  arms  transfers  is  meant  to 
help  us  avoid  repeating  these  lessons. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  armed  opposing  sides  in 
many  conflicts  in  the  Third  World; 
sometimes  these  opposing  involve- 
ments have  resulted  in  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.   and  a  worsened  climate  for 
progress  in  arms  control  and  other 
negotiations.   The   Vietnam  war,  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  of  1973,  and  the  An- 
golan conflict  are  all  examples. 
'  At  other  times,   both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.   have  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  having 
provided  arms  to  both  sides  of  conflict. 
The  result  can  be  strained  relations 
with  both  belligerents.   The   United 
States  faced  such  difficulties  in  the 
Indo-Pakistani  war  of  1965  and  more 
recently  in  the  Greek-Turkish  conflict 
over  Cyprus.   Last  year,   the   Soviet 
Union  was  faced  with  the  use  of  Soviet 
supplied  arms  by  both  parties  to  the 
Egyptian-Libyan  conflict;  presently, 
the  U.S.S.R.  faces  a  similar  situation 
on  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Indeed,  the  present  situation  on  the 
Horn   dramatically   illustrates  how 
fragile  an  instrument  of  political  influ- 
ence  arms   transfers   can   be.    The 
longstanding  U.S.   arms  supply  rela- 
tionship with  Ethiopia  failed  to  prevent 
the  emergence  of  a  new  regime  hostile 
to  the  United  States.   Similarly,   the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  able  to  deter 
Somalia  from   waging  war  against 
Ethiopia,  despite  the  many  years  of 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Somalia.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Horn  of 
Africa  is  that  a  supplier  often  cannot 
control  what  the  recipient  does  with  its 
arms.  Once  the  arms  are  in  the  client  s 
possession,  words  and  blandishments 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  limit  their  use. 
Cognizant  of  these  problems,  this 
Administration  has  committed  itself  to 
arms  transfer  restraint;  the  commitment 
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is  deep  and  sincere.  As  President  C 
ter  has  said,  conventional  arms  cont 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  future — not  ev 
of  the  near  future — but  of  the  i| 
mediate  present.  At  the  same  time,! 
recognize  that  restraint  must  coi 
gradually,  that  there  are  risks  invol  \ 
in  a  policy  of  restraint,  and  that  certli 
arms  transfers  can  result  in  real  poll 
cal  and  military  benefits.  For  these  m 
sons,  our  policy  is  defined  in  rat: 
specific  terms:  We  aim  to  reduce  . 
dollar  volume  of  transfers 
nonexempt  countries,  but  not  neces:i 
ily  all  arms  sales. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  pursue  a  |ji 
icy  of  unilateral  restraint  indefinite 
To  some  extent,  our  ability  to  susi 
restraint  depends  on  the  restrain! 
others.  If  the  other  major  suppli 
move  in  to  fill  the  void  that  ouri 
straint  creates,  we  will  have  made 
lasting  contribution  to  reducing, 
worldwide  arms  trade;  we  only  J 
have  penalized  American  firms,  la' 
and  our  balance  of  payments. 

Once  a  request  is  made  it  is  pc 
cally  difficult  to  turn  it  down;  thus 
seek  to  establish  an  environmen, 
which  fewer  requests  will  be  forthc 
ing.  The  key  objective  of  our  polic, 
to  convince  both  other  suppliers) 
recipients  to  restrain  their  own 
transfers  and  purchases.  The  obstf 
in  persuading  suppliers  and  recip; 
of  the  benefits  of  restraint  are  forn 
ble,  but  U.S.  leadership  can  ma! 
difference.  This  Administration  is' 
termined  to  make  a  try.  Because 
Soviets  are  the  second  largest  ; 
suppliers,  we  have  entered  into  dis 
sions  of  possible  arms  restraint 
them.  Our  discussions  were  frank 
useful,  but  the  subject  is  difficult 
the  process  will  be  a  long  one. 

As  the  world's  leading  a 
supplier,  the  United  States  has  a 
cial  obligation  to  take  the  first 
toward  restraining  arms  sales.  We 
accepted  this  responsibility.  We  ar 
straining  our  transfers  now,  am 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  reduci 
volume  of  U.S.  transfers  to  the  ' 
World.  The  first  step  is  our  firm 
mitment  to  reduce  the  total  vali 
transfers  of  weapons  and  weap 
related  items  to  nonexempt  countr 
fiscal  year  1978,  as  compared  t 
comparable  total  in  fiscal  year 
Sales  of  services  that  do  not  da 
contribute  to  military  capabilit 
primarily  construction — and  all  sal 
our  NATO  allies  and  to  Japan,  A' 
lia,  and  New  Zealand  are  exeir 
from  this  ceiling. 

The  total  value  of  U.S.  arms 
fers  in  fiscal  year  1978  may  n 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1977,  but 
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TERRORISM:  Scope  of  the  Threat 
and  Need  for  Effective  Legislation 


icretary  Vance 

im  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
to  discuss  a  subject  of  the  great- 
)ncern  and  urgency:  how  to  defend 
itizens  and  our  national  interests 
st  threats  of  terrorism  around  the 
I.  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
must  work  closely  on  this  vital 
so  that  as  a  government  we  are 
ired  to  deal  with  terrorist  acts 
ly,  decisively,  and  effectively, 
rrorism  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
ne  phenomena  of  our  time.  We 
do  everything  we  can  to  combat 
roblem.  As  your  first  witness,  let 
resent  the  Administration's  posi- 
n  the  overall  problem  of  terrorism 
ie  need  for  effective  legislation. 
s  clear  from  the  pending  legisla- 
hat  the  Administration  and  Con- 
share  common  goals:  to  deter 
ist  attacks,  to  discourage  other 


governments  from  cooperating  with  or 
giving  refuge  to  terrorists,  to  capture 
and  prosecute  those  who  participate  in 
such  crimes,  and  to  do  this  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  governments. 

Strong  legislation  can  help  achieve 
these  goals.  It  will  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  American  Government 
and  people  will  not  tolerate  such  vio- 
lence and  that  we  are  prepared  to  act 
promptly  and  firmly.  Effective  legisla- 
tion can  strengthen  our  ability  to  work 
together  with  other  governments  to- 
ward this  shared  goal. 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  the  scope 
of  the  terrorist  threat,  as  we  see  it  to- 
day. 

•  International  airplane  hijackings 
have  increased  in  the  past  2  years,  after 
a  brief  pause  in  their  frequency. 

•  Worldwide,  the  number  of  ter- 
rorist attacks — including  bombings,  as- 


ould  not  indicate  a  failure  of  our 
.  If  the  total  does  rise,  it  will  be 
;e  of  greater  sales  to  NATO  and 
exempted  countries  and  possible 
ses  in  sales  of  construction  serv- 
t  is  not  the  intention  of  our  pol- 
3r  in  the  national  interest  at  this 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  these 
ted  sales.  That  which  we  want  to 
— sales  to  nonexempt  countries 
exempt  goods  and  services — will 
iced. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
/  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
lation  and  implementation  of 
'ansfer  policy.  The  agency  vig- 
'  fulfills  its  statutory  obligations 
se  fhe  Secretary  of  State,  the  Na- 
Security  Council,  and  the  Presi- 
the  arms  control  ramifications 
•osed  transfers.  We  are  involved 
development  of  arms  transfer 
itself,  we  advise  and  counsel 
i  the  decision  process,  and  we 
central  role  in  all  relevant  inter- 
1  negotiations. 

dd  like  to  conclude  my  prepared 
ny  by  discussing  the  forthcom- 
J-  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
We  believe  that  this  occasion 
-s  an  opportunity  to  think  of 
ansfers  within  the  broader  con- 
disarmament  and  development, 
me  motivation  behind  the  con- 
of  the  special  session  is  wide- 
Third  World  discontent  with 


both  the  disappointing  records  of 
socioeconomic  development  of  many 
less  developed  countries  and  only  slow 
progress  in  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. Factual  or  not,  these  are  the  per- 
ceptions held  in  most  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  already  have  stated  the  basic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States:  We  will  ap- 
proach the  special  session  in  a  forth- 
coming fashion  and  will  play  a  positive 
and  constructive  role.  The  United 
States  seeks  better  economic  conditions 
in  the  Third  World;  we  believe  that 
human  dignity  demands  that  individu- 
als have  greater  opportunity  to  better 
their  lives,  to  fulfill  their  potentials  and 
aspirations.  Toward  this  end,  we  are 
determined  to  do  all  within  our  power 
to  create  a  climate  of  understanding, 
support,  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
both  suppliers  and  buyers  of  arms.      □ 

The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.  20402. 

'  Lucy  Wilson  Benson  is  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology. 

2  Leslie  H.  Gelb  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs. 

3  Lt.  Gen.  H.M.  Fish  (USAF)  is  Director  of 
the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

4  Barry  M.  Blechman  is  Assistant  Director, 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 


sassinations,  ambushes,  and  arson — 
has  been  higher  in  the  past  2  years  than 
in  any  previous  comparable  period. 

•  There  has  been  a  shift  away  from 
attacks  against  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cials and  property  to  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  corporate 
facilities.  The  indications  are  that  these 
threats  on  overseas  facilities  of  U.S. 
corporations  and  their  employees  could 
continue  at  least  at  their  present  level. 

•  Cooperation  among  terrorist 
groups,  with  totally  different  goals, 
appears  to  be  growing.  Groups  such  as 
the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  the  Japanese  Red  Army,  and 
the  Baader-Meinhof  Gang  increasingly 
cooperate  in  lethal  attacks  against  in- 
nocent victims  regardless  of  their 
nationality. 

Some  terrorist  groups  find  their  ide- 
ology in  a  radical  nationalism  that  al- 
lows no  compromise.  Others  seek  to 
destroy  the  political  order  of  their 
countries,  either  because  they  reject  all 
authority  or  because  they  seek  to  in- 
timidate the  established  authorities. 
While  the  motivations  of  individual  ter- 
rorists vary,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  one  common  thread:  They  will 
attack  the  forms  of  organized  society 
by  all  the  means  they  can  command. 

In  their  common  pursuit  of  violence, 
they  share  information,  weapons, 
money,  and,  at  times,  logistical  sup- 
port. In  the  expression  of  that  violence, 
they  threaten  the  personal  freedom  and 
security  of  us  all. 

International  Response 

Before  I  talk  about  what  the  United 
States  is  doing  to  combat  this  threat,  let 
me  briefly  discuss  the  international  re- 
sponse that  is  emerging,  for  as  much  as 
any  other  problem  we  face,  the  fight 
against  terrorism  must  be  international 
in  scope. 

There  have  been  some  encouraging 
developments. 

•  Hijackers  find  they  can  no  longer 
count  on  landing  in  countries  which 
once  gave  them  sanctuary.  During  the 
recent  Japan  Air  Lines  and  Lufthansa 
hijackings,  nearly  every  nation  in  the 
Middle  East  where  the  hijackers  sought 
refuge  turned  them  away.  We  must, 
nonetheless,  gain  universal  acceptance 
of  the  responsibility  of  nations  to  pros- 
ecute or  extradite  terrorists  ap- 
prehended within  their  jurisdiction,  as 
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prescribed  by  the  Hague  and  Montreal 
Conventions. 

•  On  November  3,  1977,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
[A/321/320  and  Corr.  1]  condemning 
hijacking  and  urging  the  adoption  of  ef- 
fective measures  to  combat  it.  The 
approval  of  this  consensus  resolution 
reflects  a  growing  appreciation  by  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  of  the  need 
for  more  effective  action  against  this 
form  of  political  violence. 

•  The  successful  actions  of  the  Is- 
raelis at  Entebbe  and  the  West  Germans 
at  Mogadiscio  demonstrated  that  ter- 
rorists can  be  defeated  by  a  combina- 
tion of  appropriate  rescue  capacity, 
flexible  contingency  planning,  and 
skillful  tactics.  We  should  recognize, 
however,  that  such  operations  entail 
great  risk  to  the  hostages  and  may  not 
always  be  feasible. 


U.S.  Response 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  has 
taken  strong  actions  on  a  number  of 
fronts. 

First,  we  have  made  clear  to  all  that 
we  will  reject  terrorist  blackmail.  We 
have  clearly  and  repeatedly  stated  our 
intention  to  reject  demands  for  ransom 
or  for  the  release  of  prisoners. 

Second,  in  this  and  past  Administra- 
tions, we  have  strengthened  airport  se- 
curity within  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  only  one  successful  hijacking 
of  a  U.S.  scheduled  air  carrier  since 
November  1972.  We  will  continue 
these  essential  security  measures. 

Third,  we  have  improved  safety 
measures  to  protect  U.S.  officials  and 
property  abroad.  We  have  provided 
protective  armor  for  official  vehicles 
and  mandated  security  training  for  all 
personnel  posted  overseas.  Together 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
State  Department  is  advising  private 
corporations  and  their  employees  on 
how  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
property  against  terrorist  attacks.  In 
most  cases,  we  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  these  measures  in  close  cooperation 
with  foreign  governments. 

Fourth,  through  action  initiated  this 
fall  bv  Secretary  [of  Transportation 
Brock)  Adams  at  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  we  have  been 
working  to  upgrade  the  international 
standards  for  airport  security.  The  pri- 
mary focus  of  this  effort  is  to  require 
mandatory  preflight  inspection  of  all 
passengers  and  accompanying  baggage. 
Fifth,  we  have  intensified  our  efforts 
to  move  other  countries  to  ratify  the 
Tokyo,  Hague,  and  Montreal  Conven- 
tions. As  you  know,  these  conventions 
provide  for  the  apprehension,  prosecu- 
tion, and  extradition  of  those   who 


hijack  or  sabotage  commercial  aircraft. 
To  date,  62  countries  have  ratified  all 
three  conventions;  55  have  ratified 
none.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  these 
numbers;  worldwide  acceptance  of 
these  basic  principles  is  essential. 

Sixth,  we  have  developed,  and  are 
improving,  procedures  for  cooperating 
and  exchanging  information  among  law 
enforcement  agencies  around  the 
world.  For  example,  during  the  hijack- 
ings of  the  Japan  Air  Lines  and  Luf- 
thansa aircraft  last  fall,  we  provided 
background  information  on  terrorist 
groups  and  their  past  operations  and 
guidelines  for  protecting  and  obtaining 
the  release  of  hostages. 

Seventh,  we  have  made  major  or- 
ganizational changes  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  are  designed  to  im- 
prove our  ability  to  combat  terrorism. 
Shortly  after  assuming  office,  the  Pres- 
ident reorganized  the  structure  of  the 
National  Security  Council  (NSC). 
Among  the  actions  taken  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Special  Coordination 
Committee  (SCO  to  handle,  among 
other  matters,  crisis  management.  The 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  [Zbigniew  Brzezinski] 
chairs  this  committee;  its  members  are 
the  statutory  members  of  the  NSC  and 
other  senior  officials  as  necessary. 

In  a  crisis  situation,  the  SCC  would 
convene  immediately.  This  committee 
insures  that  necessary  decisions  will  be 
made  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
government. 

The  Special  Coordination  Committee 


supervises  a  senior-level  interagency 
group  to  insure  coordination  among 
agencies  dealing  with  terrorism.  The 
interagency  group  has  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  State,  De- 
fense, Justice,  Treasury,  Transpor- 
tation, Energy,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  NSC  staff.  It  is 
chaired  by  the  representative  of  the 
State  Department;  the  deputy  chairman 
is  the  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  It  has  met  frequently  since  it 
was  established  in  September  1977. 

To  fulfill  our  responsibilities  within 
this  framework,  the  State  Department 
has  developed  its  own  procedures.  Our 
Operations  Center  is  fully  staffed  on  a 
24-hour  basis  to  manage  crisis  situa- 
tions. It  has  instantaneous  communica- 
tions to  all  parts  of  the  government,  di- 
rect access  to  top  officials,  and  prompt 
communication  to  all  posts  overseas.  It 
has  performed  well  in  the  past,  and  it 
will  do  so  in  the  future. 

Our  procedures  are  designed  to  an- 
ticipate terrorist  attempts  as  well  as  to 
deal  with  ongoing  incidents.  Spe- 
cialized units  in  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community,  as  well  as  other  agencies 
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of  the  Federal  Government,  place  fi 
priority  on  the  collection  and  eva 
tion  of  necessary  intelligence.  We 
working  to  improve  the  effective; 
and  promptness  with  which  we  I 
change  this  information  with  frieft 
agencies  abroad. 

When  U.S.  citizens  in  foreign  c| 
tries  are  threatened,  we  immediai 
communicate  with  foreign  governm 
and  make  available  to  them 
information,  advice,  and  experienc 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  t 
responsibilities. 

Eighth,  cooperation  on  antiterroj 

has  become  an  important  part  off 

bilateral  relations  with  other  nati! 

We  are  urging  other  government 

take  appropriate  steps  to  combat 

rorism  and  bring  terrorists  to  justic 

Obstacles  to  effective  cooper; 

among  governments  remain.   S 

governments,  sympathetic  to  thti 

serted  cause  of  particular  terroria 

ganizations,   not  only  provide; 

haven  but  also  arm,  train,  and  pre 

cover.  Others  shy  away  from  res: 

action  to  avoid  jeopardizing  rela: 

with  countries  that  support  terrori; 

ganizations;  still  others  prefer  to  i] 

the  apprehension  or  prosecution  d 

rorists  for  fear  of  new  terrorist  at 

aimed  at  freeing  comrades.  We' 

continue  to  press  these  governme* 

assume  the  full  measure  of  their 

national  responsibilities. 

The  Administration  and  this  cot 
tee  have  the  same  goals — stoppin 
rorism.   We   will  continue  to 
closely  with  you  as  you  develop  < 
tive  legislation. 


Legislative  Provisions 

Let  me  address  the  provisior 
hope  will  be  embodied  in  such  le 
tion. 

•  We  are  prepared  to  submit « 
reports  to  Congress  on  acts  of  in 
tional  terrorism  that  affect  Am 
citizens  or  interests.  We  sugge; 
these  reports  be  issued  quarterly 
a  form  that  can  be  made  public  s 
all  concerned  Americans  will  ha 
thoritative  and  current  data  on  te 
incidents.  The  Department  of  J 
will  address  these  reporting  re 
ments  in  greater  detail  in  its  testir 

•  We  will  appear  periodically 
this  committee  to  supplement 
written  reports.  I  know  that  the 
mittee  will  appreciate  that  much 
information  will  be  sensitive.  A 
suit,  we  strongly  urge  that  these 
ings  be  in  closed  sessions  anc 
classified  basis. 

•  The  Administration  suppoi 
concept  of  a  public  list  of  coi 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

Panama  Canal  Treaties 


resident  Carter 

venty-five  years  ago,  our  nation 
:d  a  treaty  which  gave  us  rights  to 
a  canal  across  Panama,  to  take 
istoric  step  of  joining  the  Atlantic 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  results  of  the 
:ment  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
slves  and  to  other  nations  through- 
he  world  who  navigate  the  high 

e  building  of  the  canal  was  one  of 
;reatest  engineering  feats  of  his- 

Although  massive  in  concept  and 
ruction,  it's  relatively  simple  in 
n  and  has  been  reliable  and  effi- 

in  operation.  We  Americans  are 
'  and  deeply  proud  of  this  great 
vement. 

e  canal  has  also  been  a  source  of 
j  and  benefit  to  the  people  of 
na — but  a  cause  of  some  continu- 
iscontent.  Because  we  have  con- 
id  a  10-mile-wide  strip  of  land 
s  the  heart  of  their  country  and 
lse  they  considered  the  original 

of  the  agreement  to  be  unfair,  the 
e  of  Panama  have  been  dissatis- 
vith  the  treaty.  It  was  drafted  here 


i  aid  or  abet  terrorist  actions.  Pub- 
tposure  and  condemnation  can  be 
tive  in  discouraging  support  for 
ist  activities.  Removal  of  a  coun- 
om  the  list  would  signal  a  change 
rd  greater  responsibility  and 
int. 

We  are  prepared  to  support  appro- 
:  sanctions  against  countries  ap- 
ig  on  such  a  list;  indeed,  we  al- 
impose  sanctions  against  certain 
ries  which  have  been  identified 
terrorist  operations.  We  believe 
my  such  sanctions  should  be  con- 
:d  on  a  case-by-case  basis  taking 
ccount  probable  effectiveness;  the 
sts  of  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad; 
ur  overall  political,  security,  and 
>mic  relationships.  In  addition,  to 
ffective,  sanctions  must  be 
>ned  so  that  they  can  be  altered  or 
i  in  response  to  evidence  of 
;e. 

^e  support  the  objective  of  pub- 
g  a  list  of  airports  that  are  defi- 
in  their  security  measures.  How- 
we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
ncant  technical  constraints  on 
«ing  the  security  of  foreign  air- 
and  that  we  must  work  together 
he  responsible  government  to  up- 


in  our  country  and  was  not  signed  by 
any  Panamanian.  Our  own  Secretary  of 
State  who  did  sign  the  original  treaty 
said  it  was  "...  vastly  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  and  ...  not  so  ad- 
vantageous to  Panama." 

In  1964,  after  consulting  with  former 
Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower, 
President  Johnson  committed  our  na- 
tion to  work  toward  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  And  last 
summer,  after  14  years  of  negotiation 
under  two  Democratic  Presidents  and 
two  Republican  Presidents,  we  reached 
and  signed  an  agreement  that  is  fair  and 
beneficial  to  both  countries.  The  U.S. 
Senate  will  soon  be  debating  whether 
these  treaties  should  be  ratified.1 

Throughout  the  negotiations,  we 
were  determined  that  our  national  secu- 
rity interests  would  be  protected;  that 
the  canal  would  always  be  open  and 
neutral  and  available  to  ships  of  all  na- 
tions; that  in  time  of  need  or  emer- 
gency our  warships  would  have  the 
right  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line  for 
priority  passage  through  the  canal;  and 
that  our  military  forces  would  have  the 
permanent  right  to  defend  the  canal  if  it 


grade  these  procedures.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  address 
this  issue  in  greater  detail  in  its 
testimony. 

•  We  hope  that  Congress  will  enact 
enabling  legislation  that  will  result  in 
full  U.S.  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Montreal  Convention  on  aircraft 
sabotage.  In  this  connection,  we  seek 
provisions  for  civil  penalties  to  com- 
plement the  criminal  penalties  already 
available  under  aircraft  security  legisla- 
tion. 

•  And  finally,  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
legislation  developed  by  this  committee 
will  be  consistent  with  the  NSC-SCC 
reorganization  I  have  described. 

Let  me  say  again  that  we  welcome 
the  action  of  this  committee,  and  we 
will  cooperate  with  you  fully  in  the  de- 
velopment of  legislation  that  will  be  ef- 
fective in  dealing  with  this  dangerous 
threat.  rj 


Statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  on  Jan.  23,  1978.  The  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC.  20402. 


should  ever  be  in  danger.  The  new 
treaties  meet  all  of  these  requirements. 

Terms  of  the  Agreement 

Let  me  outline  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  There  are  two  treaties — one 
covering  the  rest  of  this  century  and  the 
other  guaranteeing  the  safety,  open- 
ness, and  neutrality  of  the  canal  after 
the  year  1999,  when  Panama  will  be  in 
charge  of  its  operation. 

For  the  rest  of  this  century,  we  will 
operate  the  canal  through  a  nine-person 
board  of  directors.  Five  members  will 
be  from  the  United  States  and  four  will 
be  from  Panama.  Within  the  area  of  the 
present  Canal  Zone,  we  have  the  right 
to  select  whatever  lands  and  waters  our 
military  and  civilian  forces  need  to 
maintain,  to  operate,  and  to  defend  the 
canal. 

About  75%  of  those  who  now  main- 
tain and  operate  the  canal  are  Panama- 
nians; over  the  next  22  years,  as  we 
manage  the  canal  together,  this  per- 
centage will  increase.  The  Americans 
who  work  on  the  canal  will  continue  to 
have  their  rights  of  employment,  pro- 
motion, and  retirement  carefully 
protected. 

We  will  share  with  Panama  some  of 
the  fees  paid  by  shippers  who  use  the 
canal.  As  in  the  past,  the  canal  should 
continue  to  be  self-supporting. 

Support  for  the  Treaties 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The 
treaties  are  strongly  backed  by  Presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  and  by  former  Sec- 
retaries of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Henry 
Kissinger.  They  are  endorsed  by  our 
business  and  professional  leaders, 
especially  those  who  recognize  the 
benefits  of  good  will  and  trade  with 
other  nations  in  this  hemisphere.  And 
they  were  endorsed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee which,  this  week,  moved  closer  to 
ratification  by  approving  the  treaties, 
although  with  some  recommended 
changes  which  we  do  not  feel  are 
needed. 

And  the  treaties  are  supported  en- 
thusiastically by  every  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — General  George 
Brown,  the  Chairman;  General  Bernard 
Rogers,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 
Admiral  James  Holloway,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  General  David 
Jones,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force; 
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and  General  Lewis  Wilson,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps — responsible 
men  whose  profession  is  the  defense  of 
this  nation  and  the  preservation  of  our 
security. 

The  treaties  also  have  been  over- 
whelmingly supported  throughout  Latin 
America,  but  predictably,  they  are  op- 
posed abroad  by  some  who  are  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States  and  who 
would  like  to  see  disorder  in  Panama 
and  a  disruption  of  our  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  ties  with  our 
friends  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  know  that  the  treaties  also  have 
been  opposed  by  many  Americans. 
Much  of  that  opposition  is  based  on 
misunderstanding  and  misinformation. 
I've  found  that  when  the  full  terms  of 
the  agreement  are  known,  most  people 
are  convinced  that  the  national  interests 
of  our  country  will  be  served  best  by 
ratifying  the  treaties. 

Major  Questions 

Tonight,  I  want  you  to  hear  the  facts. 
I  want  to  answer  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions and  tell  you  why  I  feel  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  most  important  reason — the  only 
reason — to  ratify  the  treaties  is  that 
they  are  in  the  highest  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  will  strengthen 
our  position  in  the  world.  Our  security 
interests  will  be  stronger.  Our  trade 
opportunities  will  be  improved.  We 
will  demonstrate  that  as  a  large  and 
powerful  country,  we  are  able  to  deal 
fairly  and  honorably  with  a  proud  but 
smaller  sovereign  nation.  We  will 
honor  our  commitment  to  those  en- 
gaged in  world  commerce  that  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  open  and  avail- 
able for  use  by  their  ships — at  a  rea- 
sonable and  competitive  cost — both 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Let  me  answer  specifically  the  most 
common  questions  about  the  treaties. 

Will  our  nation  have  the  right  to 
protect  and  defend  the  canal  against 
any  armed  attack  or  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  canal  or  of  ships  going 
through  it? 

The  answer  is  yes  and  is  contained  in 
both  treaties  and  also  in  the  statement 
of  understanding  between  the  leaders  of 
our  two  nations.2 

The  first  treaty  says,  and  I  quote: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  commit  themselves  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Panama  Canal.  Each  Party  shall  act, 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes, 
to  meet  the  danger  resulting  from  an  armed  at- 
tack or  other  actions  which  threaten  the  security 
of  the  Panama  Canal  or  [ofl  ships  transiting  it. 


The  neutrality  treaty  says,  and  I  quote 
again: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  agree  to  maintain  the  regime  of 
neutrality  established  in  this  Treaty,  which  shall 
be  maintained  in  order  that  the  Canal  shall  re- 
main permanently  neutral.  .  .  . 

And  to  explain  exactly  what  that 
means,  the  statement  of  understanding 
says,  and  I  quote  again: 

Under  .  .  .  (the  Neutrality  Treaty),  Panama 
and  the  United  States  have  the  responsibility  to 
assure  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  remain  open 
and  secure  to  ships  of  all  nations.  The  correct 
interpretation  of  this  principle  is  that  each  of  the 
two  countries  shall,  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutional  processes,  defend  the 
Canal  against  any  threat  to  the  regime  of  neu- 
trality and  consequently  [shall]  have  the  right  to 
act  against  the  Canal  or  against  the  peaceful 
transit  of  vessels  through  the  Canal. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  can  take  what- 
ever military  action  is  necessary  to 


The  treaties  will  increase  our  na- 
tion's influence  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, will  help  to  reduce  any 
mistrust  and  disagreement,  and 
they  will  remove  a  major  source 
of  anti-American  feeling. 


make  sure  that  the  canal  always  re- 
mains open  and  safe. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  give  the 
United  States  any  right  to  intervene  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Panama,  nor 
would  our  military  action  ever  be  di- 
rected against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
the  political  independence  of  Panama. 

Military  experts  agree  that  even  with 
the  Panamanian  Armed  Forces  joined 
with  us  as  brothers  against  a  common 
enemy,  it  would  take  a  large  number  of 
American  troops  to  ward  off  a  heavy  at- 
tack. I,  as  President,  would  not  hesitate 
to  deploy  whatever  armed  forces  are 
necessary  to  defend  the  canal,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  even  in  a  sustained 
combat,  that  we  would  be  successful. 
But  there  is  a  much  better  way  than 
sending  our  sons  and  grandsons  to  fight 
in  the  jungles  of  Panama. 

We  would  serve  our  interests  better 
by  implementing  the  new  treaties,  an 
action  that  will  help  to  avoid  any  attack 
on  the  Panama  Canal. 

What  we  want  is  the  permanent  right 
to  use  the  canal — and  we  can  defend 
this  right  through  the  treaties— through 
real  cooperation  with  Panama.  The 
citizens  of  Panama  and  their  govern- 
ment have  already  shown  their  support 
of  the  new  partnership,  and  a  protocol 
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to  the  neutrality  treaty  will  be  sign! 
by  many  other  nations,  thereby  shoj 
ing  their  strong  approval. 

The  new  treaties  will  natural 
change  Panama  from  a  passive  a 
sometimes  deeply  resentful  bystanc' 
into  an  active  and  interested  partn 
whose  vital  interests  will  be  served 
a  well-operated  canal.  This  agreerm 
leads  to  cooperation  and  not  confron 
tion  between  our  country  and  Panam 
Another  question  is:  Why  should 
give  away  the  Panama  Canal  Zor 
As  many  people  say,  "We  bought 
we  paid  for  it;  it's  ours." 

I  must  repeat  a  very  important  poi 
We  do  not  own  the  Panama  Cai 
Zone.  We  have  never  had  sovereig 
over  it.  We  have  only  had  the  right 
use  it. 

The  Canal  Zone  cannot  be  compa 
with  U.S.  territory.  We  bought  Ala 
from  the  Russians,  and  no  one  has  e 
doubted  that  we  own  it.  We  bought, 
Louisiana  Purchases — territories  fr 
France,  and  that's  an  integral  part 
the  United  States. 

From  the  beginning,  we  have  mi 
an  annual  payment  to  Panama  to  » 
their  land.  You  do  not  pay  rent  on  y 
own  land.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  : 
always  been  Panamanian  territory.  1 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  previ; 
American  Presidents  have  repeated 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty' 
Panama  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

We've  never  needed  to  own 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  any  more  than 
need  to  own  a  10-mile-wide  strip 
land  all  the  way  through  Canada  fi 
Alaska  when  we  build  an  internatic 
gas  pipeline. 

The  new  treaties  give  us  what  we 
need — not  ownership  of  the  canal 
the  right  to  use  it  and  to  protect  it. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
Staff  has  said,  "The  strategic  valiu 
the  canal  lies  in  its  use." 

There's  another  question:  Can 
naval  ships,  our  warships,  in  tim< 
need  or  emergency,  get  through 
canal  immediately  instead  of  wail 
in  line? 

The  treaties  answer  that  clearly 
guaranteeing  that  our  ships  will  alw 
have  expeditious  transit  through 
canal.  To  make  sure  that  there  couk 
no  possible  disagreement  about  v 
these  words  mean,  the  joint  staten 
says  that  expeditious  transit,  an 
quote, 

...  is  intended  ...  to  assure  the  trans 
such  vessels  through  the  Canal  as  quick! 
possible,  without  any  impediment,  with  4 
dited  treatment,  and  in  [the]  case  of  net 
emergency,  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line  of 
sels  in  order  to  transit  the  Canal  rapidly. 

Will  the  treaties  affect  our  stt 
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in  Latin  America?  Will  they 
te  a  so-called  power  vacuum, 
h  our  enemies  might  move  in  to 

ey  will  do  just  the  opposite.  The 
es  will  increase  our  nation's  influ- 
in  this  hemisphere,  will  help  to 
:e  any  mistrust  and  disagreement, 
hey  will  remove  a  major  source  of 
\merican  feeling, 
e  new  agreement  has  already  pro- 
vivid  proof  to  the  people  of  this 
sphere  that  a  new  era  of  friendship 
:ooperation  is  beginning  and  that 
they  regard  as  the  last  remnant  of 
:d  American  colonialism  is  being 
ved. 

>t  fall,  I  met  individually  with  the 
rs  of  18  countries  in  this  hemi- 
e.  Between  the  United  States  and 
America  there  is  already  a  new 
of  equality,  a  new  sense  of  trust 
lutual  respect  that  exists  because 
e  Panama  Canal  treaties.  This 
up  a  fine  opportunity  for  us  in 
will,  trade,  jobs,  exports,  and 
:al  cooperation. 

be  treaties  should  be  rejected,  this 
I  all  be  lost,  and  disappointment 
espair  among  our  good  neighbors 
aditional  friends  would  be  severe, 
he  peaceful  struggle  against  alien 
ogies  like  communism,  these 
:s  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
tig  could  strengthen  our  compet- 
md  adversaries  in  this  hemisphere 
than  for  us  to  reject  this 
nent. 

at  if  a  new  sea-level  canal 
i  be  needed  in  the  future?  This 
on  has  been  studied  over  and 
hroughout  this  century,  from  be- 
ne time  the  canal  was  built  up 
:h  the  last  few  years.  Every  study 
ached  the  same  conclusion — that 
st  place  to  build  a  sea-level  canal 
'anama. 

treaties  say  that  if  we  want  to 
such  a  canal,  we  will  build  it  in 
ia,  and  if  any  canal  is  to  be  built 
ama,  that  we,  the  United  States, 
ive  the  right  to  participate  in  the 

>  is  a  clear  benefit  to  us,  for  it 
5  that,  say,  10  or  20  years  from 
io  unfriendly  but  wealthy  power 
e  able  to  purchase  the  right  to 
a  sea-level  canal,  to  bypass  the 
>g  canal,  perhaps  leaving  that 
lation  in  control  of  the  only  us- 
aterway  across  the  isthmus. 
we  paying  Panama  to  take  the 
■  We  are  not.  Under  the  new 
any  payments  to  Panama  will 
from  tolls  paid  by  ships  which 
s  canal. 

»t  about  the  present  and  the  fu- 
tability  and  the  capability  of 
anamanian  Government?   Do 


the  people  of  Panama  themselves 
support  the  agreement? 

Well,  as  you  know,  Panama  and  her 
people  have  been  our  historical  allies 
and  friends.  The  present  leader  of 
Panama  has  been  in  office  for  more 
than  9  years,  and  he  heads  a  stable 
government  which  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  free  enterprise  in 
Panama.  Democratic  elections  will  be 
held  this  August  to  choose  the  members 
of  the  Panamanian  Assembly,  who  will 
in  turn  elect  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President  by  majority  vote.  In  the  past, 
regimes  have  changed  in  Panama,  but 
for  75  years,  no  Panamanian  govern- 
ment has  ever  wanted  to  close  the 
canal. 

Panama  wants  the  canal  open  and 
neutral — perhaps  even  more  than  we 
do.  The  canal's  continued  operation  is 
very  important  to  us,  but  it  is  much 
more  than  that  to  Panama.  To  Panama, 
it's  crucial.  Much  of  her  economy 
flows  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
canal.  Panama  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  neglect  or  to  close  the  canal  than  we 
would  be  to  close  the  interstate  high- 
way system  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  open  and  free  referendum  last 
October,   which  was  monitored  very 


The  Panama  Canal  is  a  vast, 
heroic  expression  of  that  age-old 
desire  to  bridge  the  divide  and  to 
bring  people  closer  together.  This 
is  what  the  treaties  are  all  about. 


carefully  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
people  of  Panama  gave  the  new  treaties 
their  support. 

The  major  threat  to  the  canal  comes 
not  from  any  government  of  Panama 
but  from  misguided  persons  who  may 
try  to  fan  the  flames  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  terms  of  the  old  treaty. 

There's  a  final  question — about 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  treaties 
themselves,  to  us  and  to  Panama. 

Recently,  I  discussed  the  treaties 
with  David  McCuIlough,  author  of  the 
Path  Between  the  Seas  [:  the  Creation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  1870-1914],  the 
great  history  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He 
believes  that  the  canal  is  something 
that  we  built  and  have  looked  after 
these  many  years;  it  is  "ours"  in  that 
sense,  which  is  very  different  from  just 
ownership. 

So,  when  we  talk  of  the  canal, 
whether  we  are  old,  young,  for  or 
against  the  treaties,  we  are  talking 
about  very  deep  and  elemental  feelings 
about  our  own  strength. 
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Still,  we  Americans  want  a  more 
humane  and  stable  world.  We  believe 
in  good  will  and  fairness,  as  well  as 
strength.  This  agreement  with  Panama 
is  something  we  want  because  we  know 
it  is  right.  This  is  not  merely  the  surest 
way  to  protect  and  save  the  canal;  it's  a 
strong,  positive  act  of  a  people  who  are 
still  confident,  still  creative,  still  great. 

This  new  partnership  can  become  a 
source  of  national  pride  and  self- 
respect  in  much  the  same  way  that 
building  the  canal  was  75  years  ago. 
It's  the  spirit  in  which  we  act  that  is  so 
very  important. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  Presi- 
dent when  America  built  the  canal,  saw 
history  itself  as  a  force,  and  the  history 
of  our  own  time  and  the  changes  it  has 
brought  would  not  be  lost  on  him.  He 
knew  that  change  was  inevitable  and 
necessary.  Change  is  growth.  The  true 
conservative,  he  once  remarked,  keeps 
his  face  to  the  future. 

But  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  to 
endorse  the  treaties,  as  I'm  quite  sure 
he  would,  it  would  be  mainly  because 
he  could  see  the  decision  as  one  by 
which  we  are  demonstrating  the  kind  of 
great  power  we  wish  to  be. 

"We  cannot  avoid  meeting  great  is- 
sues," Roosevelt  said.  "All  that  we 
can  determine  for  ourselves  is  whether 
we  shall  meet  them  well  or  ill." 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  vast,  heroic 
expression  of  that  age-old  desire  to 
bridge  the  divide  and  to  bring  people 
closer  together.  This  is  what  the 
treaties  are  all  about. 

We  can  sense  what  Roosevelt  called 
".  .  .  the  lift  toward  nobler  things 
which  marks  a  great  and  generous 
people. " 

In  this  historic  decision,  he  would 
join  us  in  our  pride  for  being  a  great 
and  generous  people,  with  the  national 
strength  and  wisdom  to  do  what  is  right 
for  us  and  what  is  fair  to  others.         □ 


Address  to  the  nation  broadcast  live  on  radio 
and  television  on  Feb.  I,  1978  (text from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Feb.  6). 

'  For  texts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and 
the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutrality 
and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  17.  1977,  p.  481. 

2  For  text  of  statement  of  understanding  of 
Oct.  14,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  p.  631. 
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TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Antarctica 

Recommendations,  including  agreed  measures 
for  conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora. 
Adopted  at  Brussels  June  2-13.  1964,  at  the 
Third  Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Meeting. 
Entered  into  force  July  27,  1966,  except  for 
HI- VII,  III— VIII;  September  1,  1966,  for 
III-XI.  TIAS  6058. 

Notification  of  approval:   Belgium,  January 
26,  1978,  for  Recommendation  III- VIII. 
Measures  relating  to  the  furtherance  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  Antarctic  treaty. 
Adopted  at  Paris  November  29.   1968,  at  the 
Fifth  Consultative  Meeting.  Entered  into  force 
May  26.  1972,  for  V-l  through  V-4  and  V-9; 
July  31,  1972.  for  V-7  and  V-8.  TIAS  7692. 
Notification  of  approval:   Belgium,  January 
26,  1978,  for  Recommendations  V-5,  V-6. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
treaty.  Adopted  at  Wellington  November  10, 
1972,  at   the   Seventh  Consultative  Meeting. 
Entered  into  force  May  29,   1975.  for  VII-1 
through   VII-3,    VI1-6  through   VII-8.  TIAS 
8500. 

Notification  of  approval:   Belgium,  January 
26,  1978,  for  Recommendation  VII-5. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
treaty.  Adopted  at  Oslo  June  20.  1975,  at  the 
Eighth  Consultative  Meeting.1 
Notification  of  approval:    Belgium,  January 
26.    1978.   for  Recommendations   VIII— 1 , 
VIII-2,  VIII-5. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.   Done  at 
Montreal  September  23.    1971.   Entered  into 
force  January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Ratifications   deposited:    Federal    Republic   of 
Germany,  2  3  February  3,   1978;  Switzer- 
land, January  17,  1978. 
Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,    1944)  (TIAS    1591),   with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  September  30,  1977.' 
Acceptance  deposited:   Ecuador,  January    19, 
1978. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting the  illicit  import,  export,  and  transfer 
of  ownership  of  cultural  property.  Done  at 
Paris  November  14,  1970.  Entered  into  force 
April  24,  1972." 

Ratifications  deposited:  Tanzania,   August  2, 
1977;  Uruguay,  August  9,  1977. 

Conservation 

Agreement  on  the  conservation  of  polar  bears. 


Done  at  Oslo  November   15,    1973.   Entered 
into  force  May  26,  1976;  for  the  United  States 
November  1,  1976.  TIAS  8409. 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  January  25, 
1978. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations.  Done 
at  Vienna  April  24,   1963.  Entered  into  force 
March    19,    1967;  for  the   United  States  De- 
cember 24.  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Notification   of  succession:    Bangladesh, 

January  13.  1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  February  2,  1978. 


Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised. 
Done  at  Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright 
convention,  as  revised,  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  that  convention  to  works  of  stateless 
persons  and  refugees.  Done  at  Paris  July  24, 
1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10,  1974.  TIAS 
7868. 

Protocol  2  annexed  to  the  universal  copyright 
convention,  as  revised,  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  that  convention  to  the  works  of  cer- 
tain international  organizations.  Done  at  Paris 
July  24.  1971.  Entered  into  force  July  10. 
1974.  TIAS  7868. 

Accession  deposited:  Australia,  November  29, 
1977. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international  transit 
of  goods  (ITI  convention).  Done  at  Vienna 
June  7,  1971.' 

Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  November  17, 
1977. 


Department  of  State  Bulli 

Agreement  establishing  the  International 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  R| 
June   13,   1976.  Entered  into  force  Novei| 
30,  1977. 
Signature:   Papua  New  Guinea,  Januat; 

1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:  United  Arab  Emir, 

December  28,  1977. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Belgium,  Lu 

bourg,   December  9,    1977;   Moroi 

Uruguay,  December  16,  1977;  Bolivia 

cember  30,  1977;  Israel,  January  10,  1 

Accessions  deposited:   Benin,  Decembe 

1977;  Dominican  Republic,   Decembe 

1977. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concern; 

study  of  the  compensation  systems  of  tf 

ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  anc 

velopment  and  the  International   Mon 

Fund,  with  terms  of  reference,  declaratio 

lated  agreements,  and  arrangement.  Don 

cember   15,    1977.   Entered  into  fores 

cember  15.  1977.' 

Signatures:  Federal  Republic  of  Gerf, 
France.  Japan,  United  Kingdom,  I 
States,  December  15,  1977. 

Health 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
stitution  of  the  World  Health  Organizal 
July  22,  1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1808, 
8086,  8534).  Adopted  at  Geneva  Ma 
1976.' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  J| 
13,  1978;  India,  Laos,  January  23,',' 
Uganda,  January  10,  1978. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on   civil   and  po 

rights.   Done   at  New  York  Decembe 

1966.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  197 

Ratification  deposited:   Guinea,  Janua; 

1978. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  socii 

cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec 

16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  January  3, 

Ratification  deposited:   Guinea,  Janua 

1978. 


Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention   on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  April   18.   1961.  Entered  into 
force  April   24,    1964;  for  the  United  States 
December  13,  1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Notification   of  succession:    Bangladesh, 

January  13,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  February  2,  1978. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Done 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Maldives,  January 
13,  1978. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Done 
at  Washington  December  27.  1945.  Entered 
into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Maldives,  January 
13,  1978. 


Marriage 

Convention  on  consent  to  marriage,  mi 
age  for  marriage,  and  registration  o 
riages.  Done  at  New  York  Decemb 
1962.  Entered  into  force  December  9,  1 
Ratification  deposited:  Guinea.  Janua 
1978. 


1961 


Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  17m 
at  New  York  March  30,   1961.  Enter, 
force   December    13,    1964;  for  the 
States  June  24,  1967.  TIAS  6298. 
Accession  deposited:   Austria,   Febn 
1978. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention 
cotic  drugs,  1961 .  Done  at  Geneva  Ma 
1972.   Entered  into  force  August  8, 
TIAS  8118. 

Accession   deposited:   Austria.  Febn 
1978. 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances. 


ch  1978 


1971.  Entered  into  force 


nna  February  21 

;ust  16,  1976. 4 

ession  deposited:    Korea,  January    12, 

»78. 


t  cooperation   treaty,    with   regulations. 
le  at  Washington  June   19,   1970.  Entered 
force  January  24,  1978  (except  for  chap- 
!I).  TIAS  8733. 

\f nations  deposited:  Brazil.  January  9, 
?78;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
ecember  29,  1977. 

pter  //  enters  into  force:  March  29. 
)78.4 

:s — Microorganisms 

est  treaty  on  the  international  recognition 
ie  deposit  of  microorganisms  for  the  pur- 
s  of  patent  procedure,  with  regulations. 
i  at  Budapest  April  28,  1977.' 
atures:  Austria,  December  22,  1977; 
ixembourg,  December  8,  1977;  Senegal, 
icember  17,  1977;  Sweden,  November 
,  1977;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
s,  December  30,  1977. 

jnuns 

ition  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
ograms  against  unauthorized  duplication 
sir  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva  October 
971.  Entered  into  force  April  18,  1973; 
tie  United  States  March  10,   1974.  TIAS 

ication  from  World  Intellectual  Property 
qanization  that  instrument  of  accession 
wsited:  Egypt,  January  23,  1978. 

>nal  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
il  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  gen- 
egulations,  regulations  governing  the  In- 
tional  Office  and  the  Transfer  Office,  and 
ention  with  final  protocol  and  detailed 
ations.  Done  at  Lima  March  18,  1976. 
ed  into  force  October  1,  1976,  with  re- 
to  certain  provisions;  March  18,  1976, 
respect  to  other  provisions. 
rence  deposited:  Surinam,  January  1 
78. 

ty— Industrial 

?reement  concerning  the  international 
fication  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
'ses  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
W7,  as  revised  (TIAS  7418,  7419).  Done 
neva  May  13,  1977. ' 
tares:  Australia,  December  21,  1977; 
stria,  December  30,  1977;  Belgium,  Oc- 
er  II.  1977;  German  Democratic  Repub- 
(with  a  declaration),  November  24, 
"l\  Ireland,  December  29,  1977;  Luxem- 
'rg,  December  1,  1977;  Morocco,  Oc- 
er  28,  1977;  Norway,  November  14, 
7;  Sweden,  October  3,  1977. 
cation  deposited:   Australia,  January  4, 


(Protocol   I),  with  annexes.    Done  at  Geneva 

June  8,  1977. ' 

Signatures:   Federal   Republic  of  Germany, 

December  23,  1977;'  Upper  Volta,  January 

11,  1978. 
Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
12  August  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protection 
of  victims  of  noninternational  armed  conflicts 
(Protocol  II).  Done  at  Geneva  June  8,  1977. ' 
Signatures:   Federal   Republic  of  Germany, 

December  23,  1977;'  Upper  Volta,  January 

11,  1978. 

Refugees 

Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees, 
with  schedule  and  annex.  Done  at  Geneva  July 
28,  1951.  Entered  into  force  April  22,  1954." 
Accession  deposited:  Sao  Tome  and  Principe, 

February  1,  1978. 
Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees.  Done 
at  New  York  January  31.   1967.  Entered  into 
force  October  4,   1967;  for  the  United  States 
November  1,  1968.  TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:  Sao  Tome  and  Principe, 

February  1,  1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,    1972.   Done  at 
London  October  20,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  December  19, 

1977. 
Accessions  deposited:  Chile,  August  2,  1977; 
Ecuador,  December  8,  1977;  Pakistan,  De- 
cember 14,  1977;  Sri  Lanka,  January  4, 
1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea, 
July  29,  1977. 

Seals — Antarctic 

Convention  for  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
seals,  with  annex  and  final  act.  Done  at  Lon- 
don June  1,  1972. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  February  9, 
1978;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
February  8,  1978. 
Entered  into  force:  March  11,  1978. 


additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions  of 
gust  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protection 
;tims  of  international   armed  conflicts 


Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  January 
14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  September  15, 
1976.  TIAS  8480. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  January  26,  1978;  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  January  13, 
1978. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,    1977,   with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  October  7,   1977.  En- 
tered into  force  provisionally  January  1,  1978. 
Signatures:  Jamaica,  Japan,   Norway,  Thai- 
land.   Venezuela.   December  23,    1977;   El 
Salvador,   Indonesia,  Sweden,  December 
28,    1977;  Fiji,   Guyana,   Korea,   Malawi, 
Portugal,    Singapore,    Uganda,   Union   of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia,  De- 
cember 29,    1977;   Bangladesh,   Bulgaria, 
Canada,   Dominican  Republic,  Egypt,  Ethio- 
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pia,  Finland,  India,  December  30,  1977; 
Mexico,  Nigeria,  December  31,  1977. 
Ratifications  deposited:  South  Africa, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  December  28,  1977; 
Fiji,  New  Zealand,  December  29,  1977; 
Canada,  Peru,  December  30.  1977; 
Ecuador.  January  4.  1978;  Guyana,  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  Uganda,  January  16, 
1978. 
Notifications  of  provisional  application  depos- 
ited: Jamaica,  Japan,  Thailand.  December 
23,  1977;  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  New  Zealand, 
Sweden,  United  Kingdom,5  December  28, 
1977;  Korea.  Venezuela,  December  29, 
1977;  Finland,  India,  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  December  30,  1977; 
Honduras,  January  3,  1978;  Indonesia, 
Mexico,  January  16,  1978;  Portugal, 
January  18,  1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Malawi,  January  19, 
1978. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunications  convention, 
with  annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga- 
Torremolinos  October  25,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  January  1,  1975;  for  the  United  States 
April  7,  1976.  TIAS  8572. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mongolia,  October  18, 
1977. 


Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measure- 
ment of  ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
London  June  23.  1969. ' 

Accession  deposited:  New  Zealand,  January  6, 
1978  (not  applicable  to  Cook  Islands,  Niue, 
and  Tokelau) 

United  Nations — Privileges  and  Immunities 

Convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  United  Nations.  Done  at  New  York  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1946.  Entered  into  force  September 
17,  1946;  for  the  United  States  April  29, 
1970.  TIAS  6900. 

Notification   of  succession:    Bangladesh, 
January   13,  1978. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of  women. 
Done  at  New  York  March  31,  1953.  Entered 
into  force  July  7,  1954;  for  the  United  States 
July  7,   1976. 

Ratification  deposited:  Guinea,  January  24, 
1978. 


BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  minutes  of  understanding. 
Signed  at  Kabul  December  28,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  December  28,  1977. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
October  4,  1974  (TIAS  7949),  with  agreed 
minutes.  Signed  at  Dacca  January  13,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  January  13,  1978. 


zA 

i 
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Canada 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  April  2 
and  May  9.  1974  (TIAS  8137),  relating  to  the 
installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
seismograph  station  near  Kluane  Lake,  Yukon 
Territory  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ottawa  October  13  and  November  7,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  November  7.  1977. 

Understanding  relating  to  trade  in  beef  and  veal 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Wash- 
ington January  16  and  23,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  January  23,  1978. 

Colombia 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  jet  fuel 
prices.  Signed  at  Bogota  January  11,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  January  11,  1978;  effective 
January  15,  1978. 

Dominican  Republic 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  September  28, 
1977.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Santo 
Domingo  December  13  and  20,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  December  20,  1977. 

Egypt 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Cairo  December  7  and  28,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  December  28.  1977;  effective  January  1. 
1978. 

Guinea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  September  22, 
1976  (TIAS  8585).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Conakry  June  13  and  15.  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  June  15,  1977. 

Guyana 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Georgetown  January  27,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  January  27,  1978. 

India 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  ac- 
cess by  an  Indian  ground  station  to  NASA's 
Landsat  satellites  and  availability  to  NASA 
and  others  of  data  acquired,  with  related  note. 
Signed  at  New  Delhi  January  3,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  January  3,  1978. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at  New  Delhi 
January  27,  1978.  Entered  into  force  January 
27.  1978. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  May  17,  1977 
(TIAS  8677),  with  exchange  of  letters  and 
agreed  minutes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Jakarta  December  16,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  December  16,  1977. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Agreement  establishing  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Washington  April  8,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
December  30,  1959.  TIAS  4397. 
Signature  and  acceptance  deposited: 
Bahamas,  December  15,  1977. 


Iran 


Agreement  extending  the  military  mission 
agreement  of  October  6,  1947  (TIAS  1666),  as 
amended  and  extended.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Tehran  October  8,  1977,  and 
January  19,  1978,  effective  March  21,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cooperative  program  to 
improve  and  modernize  the  Iranian 
Meteorological  Services,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Tehran  November  26,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  November  26,  1977. 


Jordan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
relating  to  the  agreement  of  November  27, 
1974  (TIAS  7995),  with  minutes  of  negotia- 
tion. Signed  at  Amman  January  10,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  January  10,  1978. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  February  18,  1976 
(TIAS  8261).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Seoul  December  7.  1977.  Entered  into  force 
December  7,  1977. 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
with  annexes  and  related  letter.  Effected  by 
exchanges  of  notes  at  Washington  December 
23,  1977.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  De- 
cember 23,  1977;  effective  January  1,  1978. 
Definitive  entry  into  force:  February  7,  1978. 

Joint  statement  regarding  cooperation  concern- 
ing the  case  of  Mr.  Tongsun  Park,  with  related 
agreement.  Signed  at  Seoul  December  31, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  December  31,  1977. 

Mexico 

Agreement  modifying  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  August    15,    1960  (TIAS  4675),  to 
permit  experimental   implementation  of  low- 
cost  fares.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  November  7  and  De- 
cember 21,    1977.   Entered   into  force  De- 
cember 21,  1977. 
Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February 
16,   1977,  as  amended,  relating  to  additional 
cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
production  and  traffic  in  narcotics.   Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  December 
19,   1977.  Entered  into  force  December  19, 

1977. 
Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February 

16,   1977,  as  amended,  relating  to  additional 

cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 

production  and  traffic   in  narcotics.   Effected 

by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  January  3, 

1978.  Entered  into  force  January  3,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  reduced  air  fares  and  char- 
ter air  services.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
ters at  Mexico  January  20,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  January  20,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  air 
transport  agreement  of  August  15,  1960,  as 
amended  and  extended  (TIAS  4675,  7167). 
Signed  at  Mexico  January  20,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally,  January  20,  1978;  de- 
finitively, upon  receipt  by  the  United  States  of 
notification  from  Mexico  that  the  formalities 
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required  by  national   legislation  have 
completed. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meaj 
ports  from  New  Zealand  during  calendar 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  V 
ington  December  21,  1977,  and  Januar; 
1978.  Entered  into  force  January  18,  197: 
fective  January  1,  1978. 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Feb 
5,  1957  (TIAS  3769),  relating  to  certif 
of  airworthiness  for  imported  aircraft 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washi 
January  24,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Ja 
24,  1978. 


Pakistan 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
tember  9,  1977  (TIAS  8724),  on  pro«j 
for  mutual  assistance  in  connection  wit! 
ters  relating  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co, 
tion  and  the  Boemg  Company  to  the  M| 
nell  Douglas  Corporation  and  its  subsi* 
and  affiliates.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
at  Washington  January  6  and  10,  197*, 
tered  into  force  January  10,  1978. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  mi 
ports  from  Panama  during  calendar  year' 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash' 
December  21,  1977,  and  January  17,' 
Entered  into  force  January  17,  1978. 

< 
Philippines 

-  Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  I 

15,    1975,  as  amended  and  extended 

8179).  relating  to  trade  in  cotton.  wo< 

manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  pr 

Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Man 

cember  27,    1977.   Entered  into  for 

cember27,  1977. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  < 

15.   1975,  as  amended  and  extended 

8179),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wo 

manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  pr 

Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mar 

cember  28,    1977.   Entered  into  for 

cember  28,  1977;  effective  January  1. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  ' 

15,   1975,  as  amended  and  extended 

8179),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wc 

manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  p\ 

Effected  by   exchange   of  notes  at 

January  4,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Jai 

1978. 

Agreement    amending   the    agreem 

November  9,   1972.  as  amended,  for 

of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  Phil 

Signed  at  Manila  January   18,   1978. 

into  force  January  18,  1978. 

Poland 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  w 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  f 
with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange 
at  Washington  January  9  and  12,  1^ 
tered  into  force  January    12,    1978; 
January  1,  1978. 


:h  1978 


ment  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of 
United  States,   with  agreed  minutes  and 
hange  of  letters.   Signed   at   Bucharest 
member  23,  1976. 
?re d  into  force:  January  18,  1978. 

Arabia 

I  agreement  for  technical  cooperation   in 
wa)  transportation.  Signed  at  Riyadh  and 
hington  August  16  and  26,  1977. 
red  into  force:  November  28,  1977. 
agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
'  energy.   Signed  at  Riyadh  October  30, 

red  into  force:  January  11,  1978. 


nent  relating  to  the  transfer  of  agricultural 
nodities  to  Somalia.  Signed  at  Mogadis- 
December  18.  1977.  Entered  into  force 
mber  18,  1977. 

ika 

lent  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities, 
ng  to  the  agreement  of  March  25,  1975, 
agreed  minutes.  Signed  at  Colombo 
try  9,  1978.  Entered  into  force  January  9, 


Sudan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Signed  at  Khartoum  December  24,  1977.  En- 
ters into  force  upon  receipt  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy of  notification  from  Sudan  that  its  con- 
stitutional procedures  for  ratification  have 
been  completed. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  De- 
cember 29,  1975,  as  amended  (TIAS  8288, 
8780),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bangkok 
November  14,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
November  14,  1977. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat  im- 
ports from  Belize  during  calendar  year  1978. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
December  21 ,  1977,  and  January  9,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  January  9,  1978. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 

3  With  declarations 

4  Not  in  force  for  the  Untied  States. 

5  Applicable  to  Belize  and  St.  Christopher- 
Nevis-Anguilla. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SALES 

cations  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
'umber  from  the  Superintendent  of 
nts,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Von.  D.C.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
1  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
'lication  mailed  to  the  same  address, 
nces.  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
'"is.  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
elow.  which  include  domestic  postage, 
ect  to  change. 

>und  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries 
lescribe  the  people,  history,  govern- 
:onomy,  and  foreign  relations  of  each 
Each  contains  a  map,  a  list  of  princi- 
:mment  officials  and  U.S.  diplomatic 
sular  officers,  and  a  reading  list.  (A 
■  set  of  all  Background  Notes  currently 
—at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year  sub- 
service  for  approximately  77  updated 
Notes— $24;  plastic  binder— $  1 .50.) 
opies  of  those  listed  below  are  avail- 
0(Z  each. 

la Cat.    No.    S1.123:B23 

Pub.  8046  4  pp. 

Cat.    No.    S1.123:B73 

Pub.  7756  8  pp. 

Cat.    No.    SI  .123:F84 

Pub.  8209  8  pp. 


Grenada Cat.    No.    S1.123:G86 

Pub.  8822  4  pp. 

Jordan Cat.    No.    S1.123:J76 

Pub.  7956  6  pp. 

Monaco   Cat.  No.  S1.123:M74/2 

Pub.  8670  4  pp. 

Nigeria Cat.  No.  SI .  123:N56/2 

Pub.  7953  7  pp. 

North  Yemen Cat.    No.    S1.123.Y3 

Pub.  8170  4  pp. 

Poland  Cat.    No.    S1.123:P75 

Pub.  8020  7  pp. 

Rwanda Cat.    No.    S1.123:R94 

Pub.  7916  4  pp. 

Sudan Cat.   No.   S1.123:SU2 

Pub.  8022  5  pp. 

Trinidad  Cat.    No.    S1.123:T73 

and  Tobago Pub.  8306  4  pp. 

United  Kingdom Cat.  No  SI .  123UN34K 

Pub.  8099  8  pp. 

Colombia Cat.    No.    S1.123:C7l 

Pub.  7767  8  pp. 

Major  Publications  of  the  Department  of 
State.  An  Annotated  Bibliography  published 
by  the  Office  of  the  Historian,  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals 
listed  are  of  value  to  persons  interested  in 
foreign  policy  and  U.S.  international  relations. 
Pub.  7843.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  200. 
27  pp.  $1.30.  (Cat.  No.  SI  .30/3:200). 
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Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Haiti.  TIAS  8600.  21  pp.  $1.00.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8600). 

International  Tin  Agreement,  1975.  Agree- 
ment with  other  governments.  TIAS  8607.  398 
pp.  $4.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8607). 

Access  Roads  Construction.  Agreement  with 
Gabon.  TIAS  8612.  40  pp.  $1 .50.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8612). 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Electrical  Power 
Planning.  Agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS 
8614.  20  pp.  $1.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8614). 

Relocations  of  the  Rio  Grande  Channel.  Act 

approving  minute  no.  257  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  TIAS  8625.  6  pp. 
with  annexes.  $1.20.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8625). 

Maritime  Boundary.  Modus  vivendi  with 
Cuba.  TIAS  8627.  5  pp.  60c  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8627). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with 
Mexico,  extending  the  agreement  of  August  15, 
1960.  TIAS  8630.  3  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8630). 

Atomic  Energy— Continuation  of  Safeguards 
and  Guarantee  Provisions.  Agreement  with 
Greece.  TIAS  8633.  4  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8633). 

Joint  Committee  on  Cultural  and  Educa- 
tional Cooperation.  Agreement  with  Japan. 
TIAS  8635.  12  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8635). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber 
Textiles.  Agreement  with  the  Republic  of 
China,  modifying  the  agreement  of  May  21, 
1975.  TIAS  8636.  4  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8636). 

Cultural  Relations— Physical  Education  and 
Sports.  Protocol  with  Portugal.  TIAS  8637.  6 
pp.  600.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8637). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Tunisia.  TIAS  8638.  5  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
59.10:8638). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber 
Textiles.  Agreement  with  Hong  Kong,  amend- 
ing the  agreement  of  July  25,  1974.  TIAS 
8639.  3  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8639). 

Scientific  Cooperation.  Agreement  with  the 
Hungarian  People's  Republic.  TIAS  8640.  10 
pp.  700.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8640). 

Air  Transport  Services.  Agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland.  TIAS  8641.  59  pp.  $1.80.  (Cat.  No 
S9. 10:8641). 


Customs  Services.  Agreement  with  Mexico. 
TIAS  8642.  21  pp.  $1.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8642). 

Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber 
Textiles  and  Textile  Products.   Agreement 
with  Haiti  amending  the  agreement  of  March  22 
and  23,  1976.  TIAS  8643.  3  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No 
S9. 10:8643). 


J 
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Trade  in  Cotton,  Wool  and  Man-Made  Fiber 
Textiles.  Agreement  with  Japan,  modifying  the 
arrangement  of  September  27,  1974,  as  mod- 
ified. TIAS  8644.  13  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8644). 

Trade  in  Textiles— Consultations  on  Market 
Disruption.  Agreement  with  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic.  TIAS  8645.  3  pp.  600. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8645). 

Technical   Cooperation.   Agreement   with   Af- 
ghanistan amending  and  extending  the  agree- 
ment of  June   30.    1953.   as  extended.   TIAS 
8646.  4  pp.  60C.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8646). 
Educational    Programs.    Agreement    with 

Panama.  TIAS  8647.   100  pp.  $2.50.  (Cat.  No. 

S9. 10:8647). 

Reciprocal     Fisheries.      Agreement     with 

Canada.   TIAS   8648.    16  pp.   $1.   (Cat.   No. 

S9. 10:8648). 


Finance— Consolidation  and  Rescheduling  of 
Certain  Debts.  Agreement  with  Chile.  TIAS 
8649.  30  pp.  $1.20.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8649). 
Livestock  Development.  Agreement  with 
Kenya.  TIAS  8650.  53  pp.  $1.20.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8650). 

Research  on  Solar  Thermal  Conversion  Sys- 
tems. Memorandum  of  understanding  with 
France.  TIAS  8653.  14  pp.  80(2.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8653). 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Egypt,  amending  the  agreement  of  October  28, 
1975,  as  amended.  TIAS  8654.  4  pp.  60tf. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8654). 

Atomic  Energy— Research  Participation  and 
Technical  Exchange  in  Loss  of  Fluid  Test 
(LOFT)  Program.  Agreement  with  other  gov- 
ernments. TIAS  8655.  14  pp.  80C-  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8655). 
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"86 
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Department  of  State  Bu 

2/21        Vance:   statement  befoi 
House  Committee  on 
national  Relations  on  fi 
assistance  for  1979. 
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2/21 


2/22 


2/22 


2/23 


2/23 


2/24 
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Department  of  State 
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Press 
fice  of 

Wash  in 

No. 

*63 

*64 

*65 

66 


Date 

2/7 

2/7 


2/7 
2/8 


*67 


*68 


"69 


*70 


71 

"72 


releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
gton,  DC.  20520. 

Subject 
U.S..    Mexico    air   transport 

agreement.  Jan.  20. 
Third   Conference   on   U.S.- 
Central  American  Trade  and 
Investment.    New   Orleans. 
Feb.   15-17. 
U.S.,  Philippines  amend  textile 

agreement,  Dec.  28.  1977. 
Vance:  statement  before  Sub- 
committee  on   International 
Operations    of    the    House 
Committee  on   International 
Relations   in   which  he   re- 
viewed 1977  activities. 
William    E.    Schaufele.    Jr., 
sworn   in  as  Ambassador  to 
Poland  (biographic  data). 
Study  Group  4  of  the  U.S.  Or- 
ganization  of  the    Interna- 
tional Telegraph   Consulta- 
tive  Committee   (CCITT). 
Mar.  9. 
Study  Group  1  of  the  U.S.  Or- 
ganization  of  the   CCITT, 
Mar.  9. 
Study  Group  7  of  the  U.S.  Or- 
ganization  of  the   CCITT, 
Mar.  15. 
Vance:  news  conference. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises,  Mar.  14. 


*74 


75 


76 


"77 


*78 


2/10 


2/10 


2/10 


2/10 


2/10 

2/13 


*79 


"80 


82 


2/14       Foreign  Ministers  of  the  U.S.. 
Canada,  United  Kingdom. 
Federal    Republic   of  Ger- 
many,  and  France:   remarks 
to      press,       New      York. 
Feb.  12. 
2/14       Richard  J.  Bloomfield  sworn  in  - 
as  Ambassador  to  Portugal 
(biographic  data). 
2/14        Vance:   announcement  on   sale 
of  aircraft  to   Middle   East 
countries. 
2/14        Vance:    interview    on    Mac- 

Neil/Lehrer  Report  (PBS). 
2/15       Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
International    Law,    study 
group  on  hotelkeepers'  lia- 
bility. Mar.  21. 
2/15       Study  Group  1  of  the  U.S.  Or- 
ganization  for  the   Interna- 
tional  Radio  Consultative 
Committee  (CCIR).  Mar.  9. 
2/17       U.S.,   Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Nov.  14,  1977. 

2/17       Advisory   Panel   on   Academic 
Music  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Music,  Mar.  6. 
2/17       Program  for  the  official  visit  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  of  Danish 
Prime       Minister      Anker 
Jorgensen,  Feb.  21-23. 
2/20       President  to  nominate  Alfred  L. 
Atherton,   Jr.,   as  Ambas- 
sador at  Large,  Harold  H. 
Saunders  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs. 


"90  9/24 

*91  2/24 

*92  2/27 

*93  2/24 

t93A  2/27 

*94  2/27 

t95  2/27 

*96  2/27 

*97  2/28 

+98  2/28 

*99  3/1 


+  100         3/1 
*101  3/2 


*102         3/3 


Advisory  Committee  on 
national  Enterpi 

Mar.  13. 
Study  Group  2  of  the  U. 
ganization   for  the  0 
Mar.  22. 
Korea   notification   cone 
entry  into  force  of  bi 
textile     agreement, 
23,  1977. 
Study  Groups  10  and  11 
Organization  for  the 
Mar.  15. 
Water  quality  in  the 
River,   exchange  of 
between  Internationa 
Commission   (Jan.   2 
U.S.  (Feb.  22). 
Vance:  statement  befo] 
'  committee  on  Foreign 
tions,  House  Commj 
Appropriations   on 
assistance  for  1979.  { 
Health  compensation  * 
for  certain  former  inr; 
Nazi  concentration  c<, 
Arthur  T.  Tienken  swo 
Ambassador  to  Gat; 
Sao    Tome     and    F 
(biographic  data). 
U.N.   High  Commissi; 
Refugees  to  visit  V 
ton,  DC,  Feb.  25. 
U.S.,   Egypt  Joint  1 
Group  on  Technolc 
search,    and   Deve 
meets  in  Cairo,  Feb 
Vance:  address  before 
Governor's  Associai 
Study  Group  8,  U.S.  ( 
tion  for  the  CCIR,  I 
Department      staterr 
remarks       by       F 
Brezhnev,  Feb.  25. 
New  members  appoin 
Board   of  Foreign 
ships. 
Human     rights    cor 

Feb.  27-28. 
U.S..  Iran  Joint  Cot 

Feb.  28. 
Special  Antarctic  trea 
tative  meeting  opei 
berra,  Feb.  27. 
"Treaties  in  Force" 
Vance:  statement  bef 
Committee  on  For 
tions   on   foreign 
for  1979. 
Signing  of  extradit 
with  Japan. 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
+To  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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SALT:    An  Ongoing  Process 


f  C.  Warnke 

is  SALT?  I  think  we  have  to 
ze  that  SALT  has  become  an 
g  process.  It's  not  any  one 
it  can't  be  judged  on  the  basis 
one  treaty.  It  has  to  be  judged 
basis  of  whether  or  not  the 
process  is  contributing  to  the 
of  the  United  States. 
SALT  talks  have  been  going 
3  1969,  and  we  have  had  some 
SALT  I  did  have  the  very  ef- 
result  of  limiting  antiballistic 
systems.  We  and  the  Soviets 
ared  the  necessity  and  expense 
g  ahead  with  more  offensive 
for  the  purpose  of  countering 
ballistic  missile  defenses.  It's 
the  crazy  logic  of  the  strategic 
age  that  one  could  think  of 
s  as  being  bad,  but  anything 
llenges  the  retaliatory  capabil- 
le  other  side  is  necessarily  de- 
ng  and  contributes  to  the  arms 
id  that's  really  what  SALT  is 
t. 

re  some  way  that  we  and  the 
Union — with  as  many  differ- 
s  we  have  beween  us — can 
iave  rationally  and  arrive  at 
:  agreements  that  will  protect 
:  stability,  that  will  prevent 
wth  of  apprehensions  about 
ike  capability  of  the  other 
id  hence  will  enable  us  to 
le  nuclear  arms  competition 
y  to  a  halt?  I  think  we're  get- 
e.  It's  a  slow  process  and,  no 
is  going  to  be  the  final  step 
he  goal. 

and  Vladivostok 

■  are  we  at  the  present  point? 
i  a  SALT  I  antiballistic  mis- 
!M)  treaty,  which  limits  an- 
c  missile  defenses.  We  also 
of  SALT  I,  in  May   1972,  an 

Agreement  which  imposed 
xpectedly  short-term  con- 
on  strategic  offensive  forces, 
as  it  went,  it  was  a  useful 
;nt.   It  tended  to  freeze  the 

missiles  on  both  sides. 

certain  defects.  Its  coverage 
iplete.  It  doesn't  prevent  the 
ment  of  new  technologies, 
defect  which  perhaps  was 
portant  from  the  public  rela- 
mdpoint  than  from  the  mili- 
idpoint— it  provided  for  un- 


equal aggregates,  as  far  as  numbers 
of  missiles  were  concerned. 

Since  it  essentially  froze  existing 
programs,  the  Soviets  were  left  with  a 
lead  in  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile (ICBM)  silos  and  in  numbers  of 
launcher  tubes  on  ballistic  missile 
submarines.  This  was,  of  course,  a 
controversial  point  in  SALT  I.  It  led 
to  the  so-called  Jackson  resolution 
which  provided  that  any  subsequent 
agreements  on  control  of  offensive 
arms  had  to  contain  equal  aggregates 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the 
United  States  in  strategic  interconti- 
nental nuclear  delivery  systems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  history 
of  SALT,  the  next  important  step  was 
the  so-called  Vladivostok  understand- 
ing between  President  Ford  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  in  Vladivos- 
tok in  late  1974. '  Because  more  than 
3  years  have  gone  by  since  then,  we 
tend  to  forget  this  was  a  very  signifi- 
cant breakthrough:  It  meant  that  the 
principle  of  equal  aggregates  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
agreed  that  in  SALT  II  there  would  be 
equal  ceilings  on  overall  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  and  also  a 
subceiling  on  the  number  of  those  de- 
livery vehicles  that  could  contain 
multiple  independently- target  able 
reentry  vehicles  (MIRV).  The  under- 
standing provided  for  a  total  of  2,400 
on  the  overall  delivery  vehicles.   It 


provided  that  1,320  of  those  could  be 
launchers  of  MIRV  missiles.  And  it 
did  so  without  containing  any  sort  of 
adjustment,  any  sort  of  compensation 
for  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  maintains  delivery 
systems  in  Europe  that  can  strike 
Soviet  targets. 

The  Road  to  SALT  II 

Since  1972  negotiations  have  been 
continuing  toward  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. Vladivostok  was  a  very  signifi- 
cant step  in  those  negotiations.  Other 
provisions  were  worked  out  in  great 
detail  in  the  more  than  4  years  before 
the  Carter  Administration  took  office. 

We  began  the  SALT  negotiations 
again  on  May  11,  1977.  At  that  time, 
we  were  the  beneficiaries  of  a  joint 
draft  text  approximately  50  pages 
long  which  did,  in  fact,  resolve  a 
number  of  very  knotty,  troublesome 
issues  involved  in  any  strategic  arms 
control  agreement.  So  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
which  is  now  beginning  to  take  final 
form,  is  the  product  of  more  than  5 
years  of  careful  negotiation.  It's  not 
the  product  of  a  single  Administra- 
tion; it's  not  the  product  of  any  parti- 
san political  activity.  And  it  will,  at  a 
minimum,  contain  the  equal  aggre- 
gates that  were  called  for  by  the  Con- 
gress after  SALT  I.   It  will  contain 
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those  figures  of  2,400  and  1,320 
which  are  the  identical  ceilings  for 
both  sides.  It  will,  however,  do  a 
good  deal  more  than  that. 

The  objective  of  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks  is  to  protect  strategic  sta- 
bility: to  preserve  a  situation  in  which 
no  matter  what  the  provocation  might 
be  felt  to  be,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
at  no  time  feel  that  it  might  conceiva- 
bly be  in  its  interests  to  initiate  nu- 
clear war.  We  have  to  be  sure,  by  one 
means  or  another,  that  we  have  at  all 
times  the  assured  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  to 
respond  with  such  devastating  force 
as  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
going  society. 

You  can  keep  that  ability  in  one  or 
two  ways.  You  can  keep  it  by  an  un- 
restricted nuclear  arms  competition. 
And  there's  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  if  that's  the  way  we  have  to  go 
we  can  do  it — we  have  the  will,  we 
have  the  resources,  we  have  the  tech- 
nology. But  there  is  a  better  way,  and 
that  better  way  is  to  get  effective 
arms  control  that  preserves  strategic 
stability  and  avoids  the  risks  and  the 
costs  of  an  unrestricted  nuclear  arms 
competition. 

In  SALT  II  what  we're  trying  to  do 
is  to  take  a  major  step  forward;  to  go 
beyond  the  principle  of  equal  ceilings 
and  move  also  toward  quantitative 
reductions — an  actual  reduction  in 
these  figures  of  2,400  and  1 ,320 — 
and  also  for  the  first  time  to  impose 
qualitative  constraints,  because  num- 
bers alone  won't  do  the  job.  If  we 
are,  in  fact,  going  to  put  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  competition,  if  we're 
to  avoid  the  development  of  new 
technologies — new  weapons  systems 
that  might  be  destabilizing  because 
they  threaten  the  strategic  balance — 
we  have  to  have  qualitative  restraints 
as  well. 

In  March  1977,  when  Secretary 
Vance  took  his  first  trip  to  Moscow,2 
we  presented  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
alternate  plans  for  a  SALT  II  treaty. 
One  plan  was  the  so-called  "com- 
prehensive" approach,  in  which  we 
endeavored  really  to  shortcut  the  arms 
control  negotiating  process  and  move 
in  one  single  giant  step  toward  very 
significant  reductions  in  numbers  and 
toward  a  whole  series  of  qualitative 
restraints.  It  went  too  far  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  theirs  is  a  leadership 
which  is  very  conservative;  which 
hates  surprises  and  which  moves  in 
even  a  more  glacial  fashion  than 
sometimes  the  U.S.  Government  ap- 
pears to  move.  And  our  proposal  went 
too  far. 

Recognizing  the  distinct  possibility 


that  this  would  be  the  case,  we  pre- 
sented an  alternative  proposal.  This 
was  just  to  negotiate  a  simple,  bare- 
bones,  Vladivostok  treaty  moving  the 
2,400  figure  and  the  1,320  figure  into 
atreaty  and  deferring  all  of  the  qual- 
itative restraints,  all  of  the  technical 
questions  and  constraints  over  the 
more  contentious  weapons  systems. 
That,  again,  not  necessarily  unexpect- 
edly, didn't  go  far  enough  for  the 
Soviets. 

SALT  II:  An  Improvement 
on  Vladivostok 

Where  we're  going  to  come  out  is 
somewhere  in  between  those  alterna- 
tives of  March  1977.  SALT  II  won't 
go  as  far  as  the  comprehensive  pack- 
age, but  it  will  be  distinctly  better — 
from  the  standpoint  of  arms  control, 
from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States— than 
the  alternative,  the  simple 
Vladivostok-type  treaty. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  these 
negotiations,  the  Soviet  delegation 
had  quite  restricted  authority.   They 


.  .  .  SALT  has  become  an  ongo- 
ing process.  It's  not  any  one 
treaty;  it  can't  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  any  one  treaty.  It  has  to 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  whether 
or  not  the  overall  process  is  con- 
tributing to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 


could  deal  with  the  technical  ques- 
tions of  compliance  verification,  pro- 
hibitions against  deliberate 
concealment— very  important  provi- 
sions in  any  arms  control  treaty.  They 
did  not,  however,  have  the  authority 
to  negotiate  reductions.  They  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  negotiate  a  pro- 
hibition on  new  types  of  strategic  sys- 
tems. They  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  negotiate  subceilings  on  the  more 
dangerous  MIRV'ed  ICBM's.  They 
dealt  up  through  September  with  what 
was  referred  to  as  the  secondary  is- 
sues. Then  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
came  to  Washington  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  1977.3  And  as  a  result 
of  his  talks  with  President  Carter  and 
Secretary  Vance,  they  made  some 
quite  significant  moves.  They  agreed 
that  SALT  II  could  go  beyond  Vla- 
divostok; that  it  could  contain  subceil- 
ings on  the  more  dangerous  systems; 
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that  it  could  contain  provisioi 
reductions;  that  it  could  contain, 
prohibitions  on  new  strategic  sys 
As  a  result  of  those  meeting! 
delegation  of  the  Soviet  Uni 
Geneva  received  much  more  exti 
negotiating  freedom  and,  durii 
last  quarter  of  1977,  we  were  a 
make  quite  significant  progre 
ward  completing  SALT  II. 

I  can't  really  predict  when  w 
be  completed.  If  we  continue  to 
the  same  sort  of  progress,  we 
very  well  be  through,   as  Pre 
Carter  indicated  at  a  news  conf 
on  December  31   in  Warsaw, 
time  in  the  relatively  early  s 
But  as  someone  who  has  had  c 
erable  experience   with  comm 
negotiations,  I  find  that  even  t 
you  can  get   95%   of  the  we 
ward  your  eventual  objective,  b< 
nition  the  issues  that  are  left 
remaining  5% — are  still  there  b 
they're  the  ones  on  which  the 
most  disagree.  I  think  that  you| 
agree  that  no  negotiators  shoul'h 
any  sort  of  deadline  in  mind.  T! 
position  of  deadlines  does  nothi; 
discourage  thoughtful  and  pd 
negotiations. 

I  am,  however,  very  optifl 
about  the  final  content  of  SAL  I 
think  it's  going  to  be  a  good  tit 
think  it  will  move  us  forward  w 
our  goal  of  protecting  the  secu:; 
the  United  States  by  guarane 
strategic  stability.  I'm  confide 
its  provisions  will  be  verifiable! 
also  confident  that  we  will  be  I 
agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  I 
agenda  for  this  continuing  p'< 
called  SALT  that  will  enable  li 
gradual,  but  nonetheless  efftt 
basis  to  begin  to  bring  the  sft 
nuclear  arms  competition  to  a  a 
to  the  benefit  of  both  countries  n 
the  great  relief  of  the  rest 
world. 


Q.  What  inspection  method 
available  now  to  insure  ttit 
Soviets  are  complying  wi 
present  SALT  agreements? 

A.  The  present  SALT  agr.r 
doesn't  require  anything  othi 
our  national  technical  means_ 
go  into  the  details  of  what  the 
tional  technical  means  are.  1 
that  you've  all  got  a  very  cle. 
of  what  I'm  talking  about. 

But  SALT  I  is  a  relatively  I 
arms  control  agreement.  It  de<- 
with  numbers,  and  it  deals  wil 
bers  of  things  that  are  clearly  I 
able  and  clearly  countable.  Ai 
sequence  we  can  rely  on  our  i 
technical  means  in  SALT  I. 
not  require  what   is   sometii: 
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to  as  cooperative  measures,  on- 
pection,  that  sort  of  thing, 
i  very  large  extent,  the  same 
true  of  SALT  II.  We  are  still 
I  with  the  kinds  of  controls 
are  verifiable  by  our  national 
al  means.  If,  in  this  continuing 
;,  we  get  much  beyond  that, 
;  are  going  to  have  to  consider 
ree  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
ntrusive  measures  of  verifica- 


Ir.  Vest  [George  S.  Vest,  As- 

Secretary  for  European  Af- 
who  spoke  before  you,  said  it 
is  personal  belief  that  the 

Union  was  a  very  insecure 

and,  therefore,  depended 
milding  up  their  arms,  in 
to  become  secure.  Do  you 
the  same  belief?  And  if  so, 
s  the  foundation  of  SALT, 
i  the  foundation  of  your  op- 

that  the  SALT  agreement 
:ceed? 

don't  believe  that  I  disagree 
isistant  Secretary  Vest.  I  think 
r  positions  are  readily  recon- 

You  could  regard  the  Soviet 
is  an  insecure  nation.  They've 
"eat  deal  to  be  insecure  about. 
d  of  mine  once  pointed  out 

U.S.S.R.  is  the  only  country 
world  completely  surrounded 
ile  Communist  neighbors,  and 
;sn't  make  for  a  great  degree 
dence. 

k,  however,  that  that  insecu- 
entirely  consistent  with  the 

reaching  a  SALT  agreement 
i  United  States.  I'm  frequently 
vhy  it  is  that  I  feel  we  can 
^Russians.  And  my  answer  is 
link  you  can  trust  any  country 
ve  in  its  own  interests.  And  I 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  rec- 

that  an  arms  control  agree- 
th  the  United  States  is  in  the 
i  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
de  the  reasons  for  that  into 
itegories:  economic,  political, 
itary.  The  economic  reason  is 
y  the  least  important  of  the 
ut  there's  no  question  that  the 
Union  spends  more  than  the 
states — appreciably  more — on 
Jnse  capability,   including 

nuclear  arms.  We  now  esti- 
at  something  in  excess  of 
iybe  as  much  as  16%,  of  their 

spent  on  defense.  That's  a 
ivy  burden.  It's  one  that  they 
r  in  their  kind  of  society, 
'n't  have  any  really  effective 
t  protests  about  the  diversion 
rces,  so  they  can  do  it,  but 
ainly  can't  enjoy  it. 
xond  reason — and  I  think  this 


is  part  of  their  insecurity — is  that  I 
believe  they  derive  not  only  certain 
status  feelings  but  also  feel  their  in- 
ternational image  is  improved  if  they 
are  seen  to  be  dealing  as  equals  with 
the  other  military  superpower.  And 
they  can't  really  expect  to  continue  to 
deal  with  the  United  States  unless 
those  negotiations  yield  some  sort  of 
results. 

Finally,  and  I  think  perhaps  more 
important,  if  you're  in  an  insecure  na- 
tion, if  you  have  feelings  of  inferior- 
ity, if  you  feel  that  the  hands  of  most 
men  are  against  you,  and  if  you're 


faced  with  a  competitor  of  the  size 
and  strength  and  resources  and  tech- 
nological know-how  of  the  United 
States,  you  have  to  face  the  possibil- 
ity that  in  an  unrestricted  military 
competition  you  may  come  out  second 
best.  And  from  that  standpoint,  too,  it 
could  very  well  be  regarded  by  the 
Soviet  leadership,  and  I  believe  is  re- 
garded by  the  Soviet  leadership,  as 
being  the  better  course  to  try  and 
agree  with  the  United  States  on  some 
kind  of  reasonable  arms  control 
measures  that  will  provide  for 
strategic  stability. 


FACT  SHEET  ON 
SALT  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  engaged  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  since  the  autumn  of  1969. 
The  goals  of  the  United  States  at  SALT  are 
the  enhancement  of  national  security, 
strategic  stability,  and  detente  through 
dialogue  and  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  negotiations  are  aimed  at  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  arms. 

The  first  phase  of  negotiations  (SALT  I) 
was  concluded  on  May  26,  1972.  On  that 
date  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  signed  two  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union — the  Treaty  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and 
Interim  Agreement  on  Certain  Measures 
With  Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms  for  a  5-year  period.  Both 
the  treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  were 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  entered  into 
force  on  October  3,  1972. 

In  November  1972  a  new  phase  (SALT 
II)  was  begun.  Bilateral  discussions  con- 
tinued for  the  next  2  years  and  led  to  a 
joint  statement  on  SALT  at  Vladivostok  on 
November  24,  1974.  At  that  time,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  concurred  in  several  principles 
for  a  new  agreement  to  cover  the  period 
until  December  31,  1985.  General  provi- 
sions of  the  new  agreement  included  limit- 
ing the  aggregate  number  of  strategic  de- 
livery vehicles  on  each  side  to  2,400  and 
establishing  a  sublimit  of  1,320  on  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  (submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles)  equipped  with  MIRV's. 

A  number  of  issues  were  not  resolved  in 
the  Vladivostok  statement.  The  most  im- 
portant were  whether  to  include  in  the  total 
delivery  vehicles  to  be  limited  a  Soviet 
bomber  called  Backfire  in  the  West  and 
what  limitations  should  be  placed  on  cruise 
missiles.  These  other  issues  have  been  the 
subject  of  continuing  negotiations  since 
November  1974. 


In  March  1977  the  Carter  Administration 
offered  two  alternate  proposals  for  resolv- 
ing the  impasse.  One  would  have  deferred 
the  Backfire  and  cruise  missile  issues  to 
later  negotiations.  The  second,  or  so-called 
comprehensive  proposal,  was  designed  to 
advance  SALT  well  beyond  the  agreement 
reached  at  Vladivostok.  It  called  for  more 
substantial  reductions  in  delivery  vehicles 
and  MIRV'ed  missiles  than  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  Vladivostok,  for  constraints  on 
Backfire  and  on  the  range  of  cruise  mis- 
siles, and  for  measures  to  slow  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  new  strategic 
systems.  The  Soviet  Union  rejected  both 
proposals. 

In  May  1977  Secretary  Vance  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  met  in  Geneva 
and  agreed  on  a  three-part  framework  for 
the  SALT  II  agreement. 

•  A  treaty  of  8  years'  duration  would  es- 
tablish limits  on  strategic  systems  at  levels 
somewhat  below  those  agreed  on  in  1974. 
This  equal  ceiling  would  provide  for  clear 
overall  equivalence  in  strategic  forces.  The 
equal  aggregate  ceilings  with  freedom  to 
choose  the  mix  of  forces  within  the  overall 
limit  are  a  means  of  providing  for  equiva- 
lence despite  the  major  differences  in  the 
composition  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces. 
(Historically,  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
two  sides  have  evolved  along  different 
lines,  with  the  Soviets  emphasizing 
ICBM's,  and  the  United  States  deploying  a 
more  balanced  mix  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's, 
and  heavy  bombers.) 

•  A  protocol  will  cover  temporary  lim- 
itations on  a  number  of  systems  which  are 
not  ready  for  longer  term  resolution,  such 
as  new  types  of  ICBM's,  mobile  ICBM's, 
and  cruise  missiles.  These  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  further  negotiations  in  SALT  III. 

•  A  set  of  agreed  principles  will  com- 
plete the  "three-tier"  SALT  II  agreement 
and  will  serve  as  general  guidance  for  the 
continuation  of  SALT  negotiations.  The 
principles  will  include  commitments  to  fur- 
ther reductions,  more  comprehensive  qual- 
itative constraints  on  new  systems,  and 
provisions  to  enhance  verifications. 


Q.  My  question  regards  the  con- 
cept of  qualitative  restraints  that 
you've  introduced.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  not  a  danger  in  that  ap- 
proach of  hurting  certain  kinds  of 
basic  scientific  research.  And  I'm 
thinking  in  particular  of  controlled 
thermonuclear  fusion  technology, 
both  of  the  laser  type  and  of  the  in- 
ertial  confinement  type,  which  is 
connected  to  the  frontier  areas  of 
military  technology  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  going  to  be  extremely 
important  for  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy in  the  1990's  and  beyond.  And  I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  better  for 
the  United  States  to  concentrate  on 
developing  that  kind  of  technology 
and  perhaps  seeing  this  as  an  area 
in  which  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  possible,  as 
they  have,  I  think,  repeatedly  of- 
fered. 

A.  Let  me  hasten  to  reassure  you 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  con- 
templated that  would  result  in  an 
overall  restriction  on  the  development 
of  technologies  for  the  peaceful  use 
of  nuclear  energy. 

When  we  talk  about  a  freeze  on 
new  types,  it'd  be  a  very  limited  kind 
of  freeze.  It  would  freeze  the  testing 
and  the  deployment  of  new  types  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  would  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  laser  fusion  re- 
search or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
any  basic  research  whatsoever.  It 
would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons,  but  it  certainly 
wouldn't  have  any  kind  of  overall  re- 
strictive impact  on  the  development 
of  nuclear  technology  generally. 

Q.  A  former  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recently  made  a 
statement  in  our  state  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  me  because  I  live 
within  a  mile  of  a  major  military 
installation,  so  I  feel  fairly  certain 
that  one  of  those  Soviet  nuclear 
subs  has  a  missile  aimed  at  me 
right  now.  He  said  that  in  case  of  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack,  the  United 
States  could  well  lose  160  million 
people,  but  because  the  Russians 
have  built  such  fantastic  under- 
ground  civil  defense   areas — as 
many  as  a  thousand  of  them  of  huge 
siZe_that  Russia  could  well  survive 
any  retaliation  that  we  attempted. 
And    that    makes    you    wonder 
whether  SALT  is  getting  anywhere 
at  all  if  we  also  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  civil  defense 
capabilities  of  our  country  as  well 
as  theirs. 

The  other  thing  is,  it  seems  to  me 
at  the  rate  that  they're  building 
submarines,  their  surface  naval 


vessels,  and  their  merchant 
marine— actually  an  arm  of  their 
naVy_they  could  currently  really 
blanket  the  seas  of  the  world.  Are 
they  aiming  for  conventional  war  or 
nuclear  war?  Because  in  a  conven- 
tional war  they  could  quite 
adequately,  at  the  present  time,  cut 
off  the  flow  of  supplies  from  one 
nation  to  the  other  which  Hitler's 
inability  to  do  in  World  War  II  was 
the  only  thing  that  saved  Europe. 

A.  I  think  that  in  both  instances  if 
the  assumptions  were  correct  then  I 
would  be  far,  far  less  confident  than  I 
am.  But  I  think  that  the  assumptions 
in  both  instances  are  wrong.  I  know 
of  no  evidence,  and  none  of  our  intel- 


It's  only  in  the  crazy  logic  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  age  that  one 
could  think  of  defenses  as  being 
bad,  but  anything  that  challenges 
the  retaliatory  capability  of  the 
other  side  is  necessarily  de- 
stabilizing and  contributes  to  the 
arms  race.  And  that's  really  what 
SALT  is  all  about. 


ligence  sources  reveal  any  evidence, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  effective 
civil  defense  program.  There's  no 
question  that  they're  spending  more 
money  on  civil  defense  than  we  are 
now.  They  appear  to  be  sort  of  in  the 
mood  that  we  were  in  the  early 
1960's — except  that  the  euphoria  that 
led  us  to  feel  a  fallout  shelter  pro- 
gram might  spare  us  most  of  the  nu- 
clear casualties  was  perhaps  some- 
what less  silly  than  any  such  reliance 
would  be  today  because  of  the  great 
growth  in  offensive  nuclear  capability 
that  has  taken  place  since.  There's  no 
question  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  continue  to  go  ahead  with  great 
expenditures  on  civil  defense,  this 
would  be  an  undesirable  thing.  It 
would  put  us  back  into  the  same  posi- 
tion we  were  in  with  regard  to  an- 
tiballistic  missile  defenses  before 
SALT  I. 

The  real  problem  is  not  that  they 
would  have  an  effective  defense  but 
that  they  might  kid  themselves  and, 
as  a  consequence,  feel  a  greater  free- 
dom to  brandish  the  nuclear  threat. 
No,  I  think  that  rather  than  worrying 
about  trying  to  develop  a  comparable 
civil  defense  program,  we  ought  to  be 
doing  two  things. 

First  of  all,  we  should  continue  to 
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emphasize  that  there  is  no  defi 
that  there  is  no  way  in  whiclj 
Soviet  Union  could  spare  itself! 
lions  and  millions  of  casualtie 
the  destruction  of  its  organized : 
ety,  if  they  were  to  start  a  nucle 
tack  and  we  were  to  respond. 

And  second,  in  consequence,) 
Soviet  civil  defense  expenditure 
undesirable  because  all  they  : 
cause  concern  in  the  United  S 
interfere  with  more  effective 
control,  and  challenge  the  conct 
which  nuclear  stability  depend; 
assured  retaliatory  capability  oil 
sides.  But  I  believe  that  the  rj 
that  they  have  an  effective  civ 
fense  program  at  present  are  uj 
ing  but  also  untrue. 

With  regard  to  the  developmi 
naval  forces,  I  know  of  no  ml 
planner  in  the  United  State! 
thinks  that  the  Soviet  Navy  is  aj 
for  the  U.S.  Navy  at  present,; 
doesn't  mean  that  they  couldn'ti 
fere  quite  substantially  wit 
commerce.  If  they  develop  aj 
enough  navy— and  they  are  dfii 
ing  that  large  navy— they  ceij 
could  present  a  threat  to  the  sen 
We  have  developed  forces  whi) 
designed  to  cope  with  that  thre; 
fundamental  inhibition,  hoy 
against  Soviet  interference  w] 
sealanes  would  be  that  this  wc 
quite  a  flagrant  act  of  war 
would  invite  really  major  esc 
and  major  confrontation.  In  a  I 
war,  I  think  that  we  can't  look 
terms  of  the  World  War  II  « 
ence.  We're  not  going  to  be  a 
ent  again  on  the  Mirmansk 
would  not  be  that  kind  of  pre 
conflict.  The  real  question  wc 
how  many  days  it  would  take 
major  conventional  war  esc; 
through  the  tactical  nuclear  sU 
into  a  strategic  nuclear  exchan^ 


Q.  Former  Wisconsin 
gressman  and  then  Secretary 
fense  Melvin  Laird  was  quo 
cently  as  saying  that  he  was 
of  some  significant  violati 
SALT  I;  that  in  one  instance 
not  told  President  Ford  aboi) 
before  a  press  conference  wh 
President  answered  questions! 

I  guess  that  gives  rise 
questions:  one,  what  is  the  rj 
to  Laird?  Was  he  correct  w 
cited  those  violations  on  the  I 
part? 

And  two,  for  those  of  us  w 
be  following  your  activitie 
now  until  the  conclusion  ot 
II,  what  do  you  see  as  thei 
problems  that  lie  ahead?  Ar 
are  the  major  issues  that  we 
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eading  carefully  about  as  we 
the  reports  that  come  back 
Geneva? 

Addressing  first  of  all  the  ques- 
is  to  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 

violated  the  SALT  I,  I  believe 
both  President  Ford  and  one  of 
redecessors,  Ambassador  Gerard 
i,  have  stated  in  their  view  there 

been  no  violations  of  SALT  I. 
)roblem — and  I  think  what  gives 
:o  statements  such  as  those  by 
:r  Secretary  Laird — is  that  SALT 
»ofar  as  the  Interim  Agreement 
ntrol  of  offensive  arms  was  con- 
:d,  was  just  that.  It  was  an 
m  agreement.  As  a  consequence, 
d  a  number  of  ambiguities, 
ig  the  many  ambiguities  was  the 
cation  of  restrictions  to  such 
>  as  test  practices.  And  I  believe 
nost  of  the  asserted  violations 

by  Secretary  Laird  had  to  do 

esting  practices. 

at  we  are  doing  about  it  is  mak- 

ure  that  SALT  II  has  no  am- 

y  in  that  regard;  that  it  will,  in 

ban  any  deliberate  concealment, 

nterference   with  our  national 

cal  means,  whether  with  regard 

ting  programs  or  with  regard  to 

:ional  centers. 

:h  respect  to  the  major  prob- 

I  see  really  two  sets  of  prob- 

One  of  them   is  finalizing  a 

II  agreement,  which  requires 
'e  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  move 
i  us  on  both  the  quantitative  re- 
ns  and  the  extent  of  qualitative 
nts.  They've  agreed  in  principle 
th.  They  have  agreed  that  there 
>e  reductions  below  the  Vlad- 
)k  levels.  They  have  agreed 
lere  should  be  some  constraints 
w  strategic  systems.  But  we  are 
gether,  as  yet,  on  the  degree  of 
qualitative  and  quantitative  re- 
s.  I  think  that  that's  the  major 
m  that  remains. 

ink  another  problem  is  to  edu- 
ie  American  public  on  the  bene- 
I  SALT.  I  think  the  American 

is  basically  torn  at  this  point. 

the  opinion  polls  seem  to  re- 
his.  My  own  experience  would 
ie  to  feel  that  it  is  the  case.  The 
can  public  wants  peace.  It  wants 
control.  It  wants  tolerable  rela- 
vith  the  Soviet  Union.  But  at  the 
time,  it  doesn't  trust  the  Soviet 
■  At  any  point,  regrettably,  the 

Union  is  very  apt  to  do  some- 
egregious  which  makes  it  more 
It  to  continue  to  have  a  tolerable 
»nship  with  it.  At  present,  of 
i  one  item  of  great  concern  has 
>vith  Soviet  activities  in  Africa. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  make 


sure  that  the  American  public  recog- 
nizes that  arms  control  is  not  a  re- 
ward for  good  Soviet  behavior.  It's 
not  a  favor  that  we  do  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  It's  not  something  in  which 
we  are  being  kind  to  them  because 
they  are  behaving  the  way  we  want 
them  to  behave  elsewhere. 

Arms  control  has  got  to  be  consid- 
ered on  its  own  merits,  and  its  own 
merits  depend  upon  whether  it's  a 
step  forward  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  stand  up  tomorrow  and  say, 
"Okay,  we're  getting  out  of  Ethiopia 
and  by  the  way,  Mr.  Carter,  we  agree 
with  your  position  on  human  rights," 
it  wouldn't  have  the  least  effect  on 
our  delegation  in  Geneva.  It  wouldn't 
lead  them  to  be  one  degree  softer  in 
terms  of  their  basic  positions.  You 
have  to  consider  that  an  arms  control 
agreement  is  a  deal  in  which  both 
sides  have  to  win;  each  side  has  to  be 
confident  that  the  agreement  is  a  step 
forward  in  its  own  security. 

All  this  sounds  simple.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  something  which  the 
American  public  has  to  think  through. 
And  I  believe  that  this  is  a  major 
problem  that  we  still  have. 

Q.  I  represent  at  the  moment 
about  as  conservative  a  section  of 
the  United  States  as  you're  ever 
likely  to  have.  I'm  satisfied  that  the 
people  in  this  area  want  to  keep  the 
Panama  Canal;  that  they  look  with 
suspicion  on  reduction  of  troops  in 
Korea.  But  I  can  also  assure  you 
that  they  would  enthusiastically 
support  a  successful  SALT  II 
agreement,  because  they,  as  far  as 
we  can  measure,  believe  that  this  is 
the  overall  threat  that  needs  to  be 
reduced  and  taken  out  of  their  fu- 
ture to  the  extent  possible. 

What  message  can  we  take  to 
them  about  the  end  result  assuming 
that  there  is  a  successful  SALT  II 
agreement?  What  can  we  tell  them 
we  have  achieved  and  is  that  the 
end  of  the  path  or  is  there  a  chap- 
ter to  follow? 

A.  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  the  end 
of  the  book.  There  is  a  chapter  to  fol- 
low. And  there  will  be  a  chapter,  in 
my  opinion,  to  follow  that. 

We  can't  expect  to  have  effective 
control  over  the  strategic  arms  race  in 
one  step.  Let  me  give  you  just  one 
example. 

One  of  the  things  that  concerns  crit- 
ics of  the  SALT  process  is  the  poten- 
tial vulnerability  of  Minuteman,  a 
land-based  ICBM.  SALT  II  won't  put 
an  end  to  those  concerns.  It  will 
begin  to  bring  the  strategic  arms 
competition  to  a  halt. 


But  mathematically,  if  you're  con- 
cerned about  an  attack  on  our 
ICBM's,  you  would  have  to  have 
such  massive  reductions  in  the  Soviet 
ICBM's  as  to  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing the  theoretical  capability  of  de- 
stroying our  Minuteman  silos,  and 
that  would  mean  more  than  a  50%  cut 
in  their  ICBM's.  They  can't  cut  50% 
of  their  ICBM's  and  come  anywhere 
near  to  the  ceilings  that  will  be  in 
SALT  II  because  so  much  of  their 
force  is  tied  up  in  ICBM's.  Whereas 
we  early  on  decided  that  land-based 
ICBM's  might  become  vulnerable  and 
so  invested  more  money  and  more  of 
our  total  strategic  resources  in 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
and  upgrading  our  strategic  bombers, 
the  Soviets  continued,  whether  by 
choice  or  by  necessity,  to  build  most 
of  their  strategic  strength  in  ICBM's. 
Over  a  period  of  time  we  would 
hope  that  their  emphasis  would  be 
less  on  these  most  destabilizing  sys- 
tems  and   more   on  the   so-called 


The  objective  of  SALT  is  to  pro- 
tect strategic  stability:  to  preserve 
a  situation  in  which  no  matter 
what  the  provocation  might  be 
felt  to  be,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
at  no  time  feel  that  it  might  con- 
ceivably be  in  its  interests  to  ini- 
tiate nuclear  war. 


second-strike  forces — those  forces 
that  would  not  challenge  the  other 
side's  retaliatory  capability  but  would 
provide  a  very  strong  retaliatory  ca- 
pability in  themselves.  But  that  will 
take  time.  And  so,  as  a  consequence, 
we're  going  to  have  to  take  this  step 
by  step. 

One  of  the  things  we're  doing  in 
SALT  II  is  negotiate  a  joint  statement 
of  principles  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  will  be  basically  the  agenda, 
the  guidelines,  for  SALT  III.  And  we 
would  hope  in  that  joint  statement  of 
principles  to  get  their  agreement  to 
negotiate  more  effective  restraints — 
restraints  on  such  things,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  flight  testing  of  missiles. 
So  we  do  feel  that  this  is  not  the  final 
chapter  in  the  book.  It'll  be  a  major 
advance,  but  there  will  be  more  and 
better  to  follow. 

As  far  as  what  we  can  expect  out  of 
SALT  II  is  concerned,  I've  tried  to 
outline  the  general  objectives. 

These  are,  first  of  all,  to  establish 
the  principle  of  equal  aggregates,  so 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  an  imbal- 
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ance  under  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  greater  entitlement  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  than  we  do. 

Second,  we  will  try  to  get  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  Vladivostok  to- 
tals, so  that  the  quantitative  aspect  of 
the  arms  race  will  not  only  be  halted, 
it'll  be  turned  back — and  we  will 
have  taken  a  step  toward  eliminating 
the  nuclear  spectre  which  ought  to 
frighten  the  entire  world. 

And  then  third,  we  will  have  begun 
to  put  into  effect  restraints  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  more  danger- 
ous technologies.  That  is  a  pretty  im- 
pressive list  of  accomplishments  out 
of  a  single  treaty. 

Q.  How  does  the  neutron  bomb 
fit  into  this  equation?  Do  you 
foresee  any  nation  at  this  particular 
time  actually  considering  the  build- 
ing of  such  a  bomb,  say  within  the 
next  20  years? 

A.  The  neutron  bomb  really  is 
something  which  is  entirely  outside 
the  SALT  context.  It's  not  a  strategic 
system.  What  it  would  be  is  a  modern- 
ization of  our  tactical  nuclear  force 
in  Europe.  There's  no  question  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  rela- 
tions, the  neutron  bomb  has,  indeed, 
been  a  bomb.  There's  no  question 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to 
take  propaganda  advantage  from  it.  I 
think  that  that's  essentially  the  reason 
for  their  campaign;  they  realize  that 
this,  like  any  new  nuclear  weapon,  is 
an  awfully  unpleasant  kind  of  thing 
and  doesn't  arouse  any  pleasurable 
sentiments  in  the  world. 

But  looking  at  it  in  context,  the 
neutron  bomb  basically  is  a  reaction 
to  a  Soviet  tank  buildup  in  central 
Europe.  And  I  think  that  rather  than 
criticizing  us  for  developing  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  more  effective  defense 
to  a  massive  Soviet  tank  attack,  I 
would  like  to  have  those  in  the  world 
who  are  concerned  with  peace  re- 
monstrate with  the  Soviet  Union 
about  the  tank  buildup. 

The  neutron  bomb,  whatever  its 
merits  or  demerits,  is  a  defensive  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  anything  with  which 
you  would  start  a  war.  It  would  be  a 
way  in  which  you  would  hope  that 
you  would  be  able  more  successfully 
to  deter  a  Soviet  tank  attack.  Like 
any  nuclear  weapon,  it's  a  dreadful 
thing.  It  kills  people,  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  from  the  military 
standpoint  it  would  be  susceptible  of 
a  somewhat  more  restrained  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  made 
against  the  neutron  bomb  are  ba- 
sically three. 

•  One   of  them   is   that   it's   in- 


humane. I  agree.  But  so  is  an  SS-18, 
a  multimegatonnage  weapon  that  will 
release  more  radiation  than  any 
number  of  neutron  bombs. 

•  A  second  objection  is  that  it  may 
lower  the  nuclear  threshold,  meaning 
that  its  possession  would  perhaps  lead 
more  inexorably  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  don't  think  that's  the 
case,  either,  because  what  deters  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the  pros- 
pect of  retaliation.  In  the  event  that 
the  neutron  bomb  were  used  against 
us  or  against  the  Soviet  Union,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  lessen  the  chances  of 
retaliation.  By  definition,  it's  a  more 
effective  killer  of  the  opposition's 
soldiers,  and  the  fact  that  it  spares 
more  civilians  is  not  really  going  to 
be  much  of  a  deterrent  to  retaliation. 
So  both  from  the  standpoint  of  lower- 
ing the  nuclear  threshold  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  inhumanity,  I  would  say 
that  the  campaign  against  it  is  ba- 
sically propagandistic. 

•  From  the  overall  standpoint  of 
arms  control,  in  my  opinion,  what  we 
ought  to  be  trying  to  do  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  have  each  side  avoid 


.  you  can  trust  any  country  to 
behave  in  its  own  interests.  .  .  the 
Soviet  leadership  recognizes  that 
an  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  United  States  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union . 


the  kind  of  escalatory  development 
which  inevitably  leads  to  reciprocal 
action  on  the  part  of  the  other  side. 
When  the  threat  increases,  the  de- 
fense is  going  to  try  and  find  addi- 
tional ways  to  defend  itself.  As  far  as 
the  Soviets  developing  a  neutron 
bomb  is  concerned,  this,  of  course,  is 
something  which  Mr.  Brezhnev  has 
said  they  will  certianly  do  if  we  don't 
give  up  our  plans.  And  I  would  say 
let  them  go  ahead  and  do  it.  That's 
not  a  reason  why  we  should  not  de- 
velop the  neutron  bomb.  If  he  wants 
to  defend  against  a  nonexistent  NATO 
tank  attack  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
let  him  waste  his  money. 

Q.  Referring  to  your  earlier  jest 
about  the  Soviet  Union  being  sur- 
rounded by  Communist  enemies,  no 
one  today  really  has  addressed  him- 
self to  Red  China  and  our  improved 
relationship  with  Red  China.  And 
I'm  curious  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  factor  in  the  Soviet 
paranoia — the  concern  about  our 
improved  relations  with  Red  China. 
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Is  that  a  reasonable  conclusion? 

A.   I  think  you're  perfectly  r 
that  China  does  constitute  a  c 
plicating  factor  in  Soviet  defe 
thinking.   When  you   ask  them,( 
example,   why  it  is  they're  buil 
up  their  forces  in  central  Europe, 
say  China.  And  if  you  say,  "Chii 
in  that  direction,  not  over  here," 
say   "Yes,  but  in  the  event  that 
Chinese  were  to  attack,  we  wt 
have  to  anticipate  that  the  warlike 
belligerent  West  would  pour  in  1 
the  other  side,  and  because  we 
this  threat  to  the  east,  we  have  tc 
velop  our  forces  to  the  west." 

There  may  be  some  validity  to 
contention.  I  think  there's  no  que 
of  the  fact  that  they  hate  the  Chii 
They  fear  the  Chinese.  It's  rec 
cated.  I  don't  think  anybody  whel 
been  in  China  could  doubt  the  si 
ity  of  the  Chinese  hatred  and  fe 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  know  there  are  those  who. 
that  we  ought  to  exploit  that  situf 
and  perhaps  make  more  com) 
cause  with  China  in  order  to  incs 
Soviet  apprehensions.  I'm  not  ri 
sure  that's  a  wise  thing  to  do.J 
never  been  American  policy,  a 
don't  think  it  should  be  Ame,: 
policy. 

In  my  view,  we  ought  to  com 
to  try  and  have  useful  relations!, 
the  Chinese  and  useful  relations, 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  certainl; 
not  being  penalized  by  the  fad 
there  is  this  mutual  hatred.  Bettei 
they  should  hate  one  another 
than  they  hate  us.  But  I  thinki 
that  we  have  to  recognize  that: 
over  the  long  run,  could  be  a  res: 
ing  factor  as  arms  control  proc: 
With  regard  to  SALT  II  or  SAI 
or,  I  suppose,  SALT  VIII,  I 
imagine  that  our  forces  would 
constrained  that  either  one  < 
would  have  to  fear  that  there  jj 
strategic  imbalance  as  compared* 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
at  some  point,  if  we  are  magnify 
successful,  we  will  have  to  tr 
engage  the  Chinese  in  the  arms: 
trol  dialogue. 

The  problem  comes  up  mor 
mediately  in  connection  wit! 
comprehensive  test  ban  negotia; 
We  have  been  negotiating  wit 
Soviet  Union  and  with  the  U 
Kingdom  looking  toward  a  cor^ 
cessation  of  nuclear  explosivesl 
ing.  And  unquestionably,  th* 
thing  that  concerns  the  Soviet  " 
in  that  regard  is  whether  or  not 
would  continue  to  test.  They're' 
worried  about  it  than  we  are  bo 
of  this  relationship  of  mutual  « 
and  distrust.  But  it  is  somethin 
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concern  us  because  it  is  a  con- 
it  on  Soviet  negotiating  freedom. 

Near  Seattle,  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
ling  a  Trident  submarine  base 
angor,  Washington.  There's  a 
p  of  about  five  to  ten  thousand 
le  who  are  planning  to  physi- 

occupy  the  base  on  May  22, 
h  I  believe  is  the  day  before  the 
;d  Nations  has  a  conference  on 
mament.  They're  arguing  that 
rrident  nuclear  submarine  has 
st-strike  capability — that  owing 
5  range  and  to  the  accuracy  of 
nissiles  it  carries,  it  is  not  a 
id-strike  vehicle  for  striking 

at  cities,  but  a  first-strike  ve- 
for  hitting  Soviet  silos.  Is  that 
?  Or  is  the  Trident  merely  a 
expensive  bargaining  chip  that 
r  II  or  III  will  negotiate  away? 
I  would  say  that  it  is  neither.  In 
ipinion  the  submarine-launched 
tic  missile  is  a  stabilizing  sys- 
It's  stabilizing  because  of  its 
nt  invulnerability  to  attack  and 
because  it  does  have  less  accu- 
and  yield  than  the  warheads  on 
nd-based  ICBM's. 
:re's  no  question  that  the  Trident 
le  will  have  more  range  than  the 
ng  Poseidon.  But  that,  again,  is 
it  a  factor  in  first  strike  nor  a 
bilizing  attribute.  Let's  put  it 
vay:  One  of  the  concerns  that's 
expressed  about  SALT  is  that  it 
prevent  us  from  doing  those 
>  that  might  be  necessary  to  pro- 
ur  deterrent.  It's  a  charge  that's 
ut  any  foundation  because  we 
>reserve  all  of  the  options  that 
led  to  change  our  forces  if  arms 
)1  proves  to  be  ineffective. 

the  best  insurance  against  that 
lave  a  system  which  is  invulner- 
from  any  first  strike.  Trident, 
se  of  its  range,  means  that  the 
ts,  in  order  to  develop  an  an- 
narine  warfare  capability  against 
3uld  have  to  search  all  of  the 
s.  Trident  could  operate  very 
to  the  territorial  United  States, 
t  does  not  have  the  combination 
curacy  and  yield  that  would 
it  a  first-strike  weapon, 
h  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
question—is  Trident  a  bargain- 
hip  that  would  be  bargained 
in  SALT  II  or  SALT  III— in  my 
»n,  no.  I  can  tell  you  it  won't  be 
ned  away  in  SALT  II.   I  doubt 

either  would  or  should  be  bar- 
i  away  in  SALT  III.  We've  got 
r  to  go  at  present. 

ought  to  be  concentrating  on 
systems  which  are  the  more  de- 
izing,  and  those  at  present  are 

ICBM's       with       multiple 


independently-targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles. And  the  further  development 
of  accuracy  and  yield  in  the  MIRV'ed 
ICBM's  is  unfortunate.  It's  regretta- 
ble because  it  means  that  the  ICBM's 
on  both  sides  become,  at  the  same 
time,  more  deadly  and  more  vulnera- 
ble. As  a  consequence,  they  become 
more  attractive  first-strike  targets. 
And  there's  the  risk  that  at  a  time  of 
crisis,  if  you've  acquired  the  most 
valuable  part  of  your  strategic  force 

.  .  .  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
contemplated  that  would  result  in 
an  overall  restriction  on  the  de- 
velopment of  technologies  for  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

in  weapons  which  are  usable  only  in  a 
first-strike,  both  sides  may  feel  that 
they  can't  afford  to  wait,  because 
they'll  never  be  able  to  strike  second. 
From  that  standpoint,  Trident  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  bargaining  chip, 
but  rather  as  a  stabilizing  factor. 

Q.  What  effect  will  SALT  II  have 
on  our  missiles  in  Turkey? 

A.  It'll  have  none.  It  raises,  how- 
ever, a  very  interesting  point.  Up  to 
now,  we've  considered  SALT  as  deal- 
ing only  with  the  strategic  interconti- 
nental systems.  We've  insisted  that 
we  will  not  negotiate  with  regard  to 
our  forward-based  systems. 

That  was  difficult  to  get  the  Soviets 
to  accept.  They  would  have  preferred 
to  define  strategic  systems  as  being 
anything  that  can  strike  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  would  include  missiles 
stationed  in  Europe. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  how 
long  can  you  continue  with  a  defini- 
tion which  deals  only  with  the  inter- 
continental systems?  At  what 
point — and  I  think  it  is  inevitable  at 
some  point — will  you  begin  to  discuss 
also  restrictions  on  the  theater  nuclear 
forces?  In  that  regard  all  I  can  say  is, 
certainly  if  we  were  ever  to  begin  to 
talk  about  our  missiles  in  Europe,  we 
would  insist  on  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  their  forces  which 
can  strike  targets  in  Western  Europe, 
even  though  they  can't  strike  the 
United  States.  It  would  require  an 
overall  evaluation  of  theater  nuclear 
forces. 

Q.  I  understand  the  Soviets  have 
a  significant  advantage  over  us  in 
nuclear  throw-weight.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  negotiate  a  limitation  on 
throw-weight  or  is  that  ephemeral? 

A.  I  suppose  that  anything  is  possi- 
ble as  negotiations  go  on.  But  at  this 


point,  you  could  not  get  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  an  overall  limit  on 
throw-weight  that  would  put  them 
equal  to  us,  and  the  reason  is  that  our 
forces  have  evolved  in  different  direc- 
tions. There  are  asymmetries. 

At  one  point,  we  had  iarge,  liquid- 
fuel  missiles  and  so  did  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  decided — not  because  of 
SALT  since  there  was  no  SALT  at 
that  time,  not  because  of  any  restric- 
tions, but  in  the  exercise  of  our  inde- 
pendent military  judgment — to  go  for 
smaller,  solid-fuel  missiles  that  had 
greater  accuracy.  That's  the  way  the 
two  forces  evolved. 

As  a  consequence  of  that,  and  of 
the  fact  that  we  went  for  MIRV  tech- 
nology, we  have  ended  up  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  Soviets  have 
more  throw-weight  in  their  missiles, 
whereas  we  have  many,  many  more 
warheads.  We  have  more  than  twice 
as  many  nuclear  warheads  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  I'd  be  quite  sure  that  if 
we  tried  to  negotiate  a  restriction  on 
throw-weight,  they'd  want  to  have 
equal  limits  on  the  numbers  of 
warheads.  And  I  think  that  the 
warhead  number  is  a  more  significant 
indicia  of  strategic  capability  than 
throw-weight. 

Another  thing  that  sometimes  is 
overlooked  in  the  great  throw-weight 
argument  is  that  our  strategic  bombers 
have  immense  throw-weight  and  our 
strategic  bomber  force  dwarfs  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  possible  item 
for  subsequent  SALT  negotiations, 
we  might  very  well  feel  that  both 
warheads  and  throw-weight  were  ap- 

The  American  public  wants 
peace.  It  wants  arms  control.  It 
wants  tolerable  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  doesn't  trust  the  Soviet 
Union. 


propriate  subjects.  I  just  hope  that  we 
get  to  the  point  at  which  they  become 
the  relevant  factors,  but  we  aren't 
there  yet. 

Q.  Mr.  Vest  and  you  have  both 
acknowledged  your  basic  viewpoints 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  essentially 
an  insecure  nation. 

With  respect  to  the  Administra- 
tion's emphasis  on  human  rights 
and  the  discussions  that  we  have 
had  here  on  the  implications  of  that 
human  rights  policy  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  do  you  sometimes 
fear  that  that  Administration  policy 
could  make  your  job  more  difficult 
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at  SALT  by  making  the  Soviets 
more  intransigent  because  of  their 
basic  insecurity? 

A.  First,  let  me  make  an  admission 
which  is  probably  against  my  inter- 
ests: Arms  control  is  not  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  foreign  policy.  There 
are  other  factors  that  have  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  comprehensive  foreign 
policy.  And  I  think  that  if  we  were  to 
be  recreant  to  our  concept  of  the  es- 
sentiality of  human  rights,  we  might 
have  better  arms  control  but  we 
would  have  worse  foreign  policy. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  ac- 
knowledge that  the  human  rights  is- 
sue, in  my  opinion,  has  not  affected 
the  SALT  negotiations  one  bit  during 
the  entire  time  that  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  them.  And  that's  not 
surprising  because  both  sides  have  to 
look  at  arms  control  from  the 
standpoint  of  basic  national  security. 
For  example,  if  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
haved better  in  Africa  we  certainly 
wouldn't  give  them  any  concessions 
in  SALT. 

Similarly,  if  Mr.  Brezhnev  were  to 
stand  up  and  say,  "1  think  President 
Carter  is  right  and  I  hereby  adopt  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights,"  that 
wouldn't  change  our  negotiating  posi- 
tions. Or  if  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  to  say,  "Your  position  is  per- 
fectly correct  and  the  right  to  a  job, 
etc.,  is  just  as  important  as  the  right 
to  freedom  from  torture,"  I  would 
not  expect  that  that  would  lead  to  any 
greater  agreeableness  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  negotiators. 

These  negotiations  necessarily  have 
to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  overall  impact  on  the  strategic 
balance  and  the  overall  impact  on  the 
national  security. 

Q.  What  impact  will  our  decision 
to  go  full  steam  ahead  with  the 
cruise  missile  have? 

A.  The  cruise  missile  issue  is  ob- 
viously one  that  has  concerned  the 
Soviet  Union  very  much.  As  with  any 
new  technology,  I  think  there  is  al- 
ways the  question  in  their  minds  of, 
"Will  we  be  able  to  match  it?"  But 
you  have  to  consider  the  cruise  mis- 
sile issue  from  a  variety  of 
standpoints.  One  of  them  is  the  so- 
called  air-launched  cruise  missile. 

In  my  opinion,  the  air-launched 
cruise  missile  is  a  healthy  develop- 
ment. It's  healthy  for  the  same  reason 
the  Trident  missile  is.  What  it  does  is 
bring  up-to-date  the  strategic  bomber 
part  of  our  deterrent.  It  means  we 
have  to  worry  less  about  the  potential 
vulnerability  of  Minuteman.  It  means 
we  have  to  worry  less  about  Soviet 
air  defenses.  But  at  the  same  time, 
it's  not  the  kind  of  a  weapon  that 


either  threatens  the  retaliatory  force 
of  the  other  side  or  that  makes  arms 
control  impossible.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  first-strike  weapon.  The  B-52  has  to 
raise  its  ponderous  weight  from  an 
airfield  and  lumber  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  before  it  can  launch  its 
missiles.  It's  not  the  way  you  would 
start  a  nuclear  war.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  effect  on 
arms  control,  the  cruise  missile 
doesn't  make  arms  control  less  possi- 
ble, because  you  still  have  a  con- 


.  .  arms  control  is  not  a  reward 
for  good  Soviet  behavior.  It's  not 
a  favor  that  we  do  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  It's  not  something  in 
which  we  are  being  kind  to  them 
because  they  are  behaving  the 
way  we  want  them  to  be- 
have. .  .  . 


straint  on  the  platforms.  You  count 
the  heavy  bombers  that  would  launch 
the  cruise  missiles  against  the  overall 
totals  in  SALT  II.  You  don't  have  an 
indefinite  proliferation  of  cruise  mis- 
siles. Ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  raise 
different  kinds  of  questions.  And 
that's  the  reason  why  the  concept  of 
the  3-year  protocol  developed. 

In  May  1977,  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  meetings  in  Geneva  involving  Sec- 
retary Vance  and  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko,  we  agreed  on  a  three-part 
framework  for  SALT  II.  One  part 
would  be  the  basic  treaty  lasting 
through  1985  that  would  have  such 
things  as  the  quantitative  limits,  the 
verification  provisions,  and  so  forth. 
A  second  part  would  be  a  3-year  pro- 
tocol in  which  you  would  try  and  deal 
with  the  systems  for  which  you  could 
not  develop  a  more  lasting  settlement. 
The  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
and  the  sea-launched  cruise  missiles 
belong  in  those  categories.  We  have 
to  think  through  the  implications  of 
those  systems  in  determining  what 
kinds  of  constraints  we'd  be  willing 
to  adopt  on  a  more  lasting  basis.  And 
that's  what  we  will  do  as  a  part  of 
SALT  III. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  B-52's 
lumbering  across  the  ocean,  which, 
of  course,  is  what  they  would  have 
to  do.  I'm  sure  the  President  put 
the  stop  .on  the  B-l  as  a  bargaining 
point  with  the  Russians,  but  I  un- 
derstand that  they  have  a  new 
SS-20  weapon.  Can  we  do  a  little 
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bit  of  bargaining  and  get  an  u| 
date  plane  that  is  not  a  World  !/ 
II  relic? 

A.  The  B-52  would  hardly  qii 
as  a  World  War  II  relic,  and  the  I 
would  also  characterize  as  rising  : 
derously  from  an  airfield  and  lun- 
ing  across  the  Atlantic.  On  its  i 
sions,  it  would  be  a  subsonic  { 
and  as  compared  to  an  intercontin 
ballistic  missile,  of  course,  it  is  1 
terribly,  terribly  slow.  That's 
makes  it  a  stabilizing  system.  Bi 
B-52  with  cruise  missiles  was  de< 
upon  not  by  the  arms  control  aji 
but  by  the  Pentagon  as  being  a  [ 
effective  way  of  updating  our  bc> 
force  than  the  B-l. 

If  we  tried  to  bargain  on  this' 
obvious  answer  of  the  Soviet  li 
would  be,  "You  made  that  ded 
not  as  a  favor  to  us  but  as  a  favi 
yourself;  you  decided  that  you;, 
better  off  with  the  B-52  with  | 
missiles  than  you  were  with  the  I 
Since  you  have  made  a  decisioi 
has  saved  you  money  and  imp 
your  strategic  forces,  why^shqj 
give  you  anything  in  return?" 
=  With  regard  to  the  SS-20 
SS-20  is  a  theater  nuclear  systen; 
theater  nuclear  systems  have  not; 
a  subject  of  SALT  up  to  this  poi! 
we  were  to  negotiate  about  the  S 
they  would  insist  on  negotiating! 
our  theater  nuclear  forces  such  | 
FB-lll's,  which  are  stationed 
United  Kingdom  and  can  dev; 
Soviet  targets. 

At  some  point  it  might  be  des 
to  bring  all  of  those  theater  n 
forces  into  the  negotiations,  but 
stage  it  would  be  a  complicatin! 
tor.  It  would  tend  to  make  it  a 
national  negotiation  because  cei 
we  would  have  to  involve  our  I) 
allies,  and  we're  better  off  ha! 
bilaterally  what  we  can  handle 


tercontinental  strategic  forces. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  just,  in  nej 
ing  with  the  Soviets,  sit  dow 
philosophically  realize  the  foil; 
all,  and  just  exchange  views' 
personal  level?  I'm  curious  to 
whether  this  rubber  room,  thi 
uum  which  the  whole  thing  se< 
encompass,  isn't  a  little  bit  i 
lous  to  you  when  you're  in  it? 

A.  On  the  rare  occasions  whf 
do  sit  back  and  think  about  it, 
feel  that  there  is  a  certain  ludt 
ness  about  the  entire  process.  I' 
we  shouldn't  have  to  be  sitting- 
with  another  large,  powerful 
and  agreeing  that  we  aren't  go 
commit  mutual  suicide. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  t] 
is  the  stage  we're  at  in  intern: 
relations.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
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to  have  strategic  stability  be- 
of  mutually  assured  destruction, 
ronym  for  which  is  MAD.  But  at 
it,  some  such  "madness"  is  in- 
ile;  it's  the  way  in  which  we  pre- 
a  bad  situation  from  getting 

far  as  sitting  down  with  my 
;rpart  and  philosophizing  about 

admittedly  basic  moral  and 
n  issues,  unfortunately  the 
ating  process  at  SALT  has  be- 

stylized  like  a  classic  ballet, 
have  the  plenary   sessions   at 

you  exchange  formal  written 
tents,  and  then  you  have  the  sub- 
it  sessions  which  are  supposed 
informal.  They're  informal  only 
omparative  basis.  There  is  noth- 
)ontaneous  about  them,  and  I 
if  there  can  be. 

Soviet  negotiator  has  been  there 
1969;  I  am  his  third  counterpart, 
t  think  that  in  the  case  of  any  of 
edecessors  that  they  have  been 

to  establish  any  sort  of 
aderie.  My  Russian  is  really 
deficient,  and  so  is  his  English. 
s  a  consequence  there  isn't  much 
unity  to  deal  with  these  larger 

It  would  be  desirable, 
mid  hope  that  as  the  relationship 
:s  that  we  would  find,  perhaps 
i  new  generation  of  negotiators 
h  sides,  that  you  would  be  able 
t  this  sort  of  exchange  and 
)s  as  a  consequence  begin  to 
more  sense  than  madness  out  of 
ationship. 

What  is  the  dispute  about  the 
:  Backfire  bomber?  Is  there 
srious  consideration  of  dealing 
hat  issue  in  an  exchange  of  let- 
ind  if  you  did  deal  with  it  in 
change  of  letters,  would  you 

that  would  jeopardize  the 
's  chances  of  passing  through 
nate? 

The  Backfire  bomber  issue  is 
iat  remains  under  negotiation, 
e  of  the  major  remaining  prob- 
one  of  the  major  remaining  dif- 
!|  between  the  United  States  and 
viet  Union. 

problem  with  Backfire  is  not 
e  have  any  question  about  its 
n;  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt 

was  developed  as  a  medium 
:r,  as  a  theater  weapon.  The 
rouble  is  that  it's  too  damn  big. 
igger  than  a  decent  medium 
r  ought  to  be,  and  our  intelli- 
sources  indicate  that  if  you  fly  it 
lough  and  slow  enough,  it  could 
he  United  States.  As  a  strategic 
i  it  certainly  is  not  a  very  good 
''hat  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
nds  of  constraints  that  would 

its  adaptation  to  a  strategic  role. 


The  way  in  which  that  will  be  done 
has  not  been  decided.  But  whatever 
form  is  utilized,  it  would  be  legally 
binding.  We  would  insist  on  the  abil- 
ity to  enforce  that  provision  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  would  insist  that 
any  violation  of  those  assurances 
would,  in  fact,  violate  SALT  II  and 
permit  us  our  recourse.  Since  it  would 
be  legally  binding,  since  it  would  be  a 
part  of  the  overall  SALT  II  package. 


.  .  .  the  Soviets  have  more 
throw-weight  in  their  missiles, 
whereas  we  have  many,  many 
more  warheads.  .  .  the  warhead 
numbers  is  a  more  significant  in- 
dicia of  strategic  capability  than 
throw-weight. 


in  my  opinion  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Q.  Would  you  give  some  context 
to  the  so-called  killer  satellite?  Does 
that  represent  a  problem  with  verifi- 
cation? Is  it  a  strategic  weapon? 
How  would  it  be  used? 

A.  The  entire  question  of  antisatel- 
lite  capability  is,  of  course,  a  trou- 
bling one.  It  would  not  be  a  verification 
problem  because  the  use  of  any  an- 
tisatellite  capability  would  in  itself  be 
a  flat,  clear  violation  of  the  SALT 
agreement.  In  other  words,  if  we  have 
a  SALT  II  agreement,  it  will  contain 
provisions  of  the  same  exact  substan- 
tive effect  that  we  have  in  our  existing 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
is  that  any  interference  with  our  na- 
tional technical  means  of  detection  is  a 
violation. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  verifica- 
tion; the  problem  is  one  of  having 
a  capability,  which  at  a  time  of  crisis 
might  lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  violate 
the  treaty.  In  the  event  that  they  were 
to  do  so,  it  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  a  very,  very  serious  provocation 
and,  indeed,  as  functionally  an  act  of 
war.  Since  it  is  of  such  grave  conse- 
quences, it  is  desirable  that  we 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
prevent  the  development  of  an  an- 
tisatellite  capability. 

In  March  in  Moscow  Secretary 
Vance  proposed  a  number  of  bilateral 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
One  of  those  was  the  question  of 
negotiating  restraints  on  the  develop- 
ment of  antisatellite  weapons.  That 
should  be  done.  It  would  not  be  a 
strategic  weapon,  but  it  would  be  a 
very  seriously  disruptive  weapon  as  far 
as  the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  was 


concerned,  and  it  would  lead  you  to 
feel  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  an 
entire  breakdown  of  not  only  the  exist- 
ing treaties  but  of  the  overall  relation- 
ship. 

Q.  Isn't  the  SS-20  a  loophole  in 
SALT?  As  I  understand  it,  it's  a 
two-stage  missile  which  is  easily  con- 
vertible to  the  three-stage  SS-16, 
which  is  a  strategic  weapon. 

A.  That  has  been  a  problem  with 
which  we  have  had  to  deal  at  SALT. 
In  my  opinion  we  have  resolved  it 
satisfactorily.  The  SALT  agreement 
will  see  to  it  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  deploy  a  mobile  missile  of 
ICBM  character  and  that  we  can't, 
which  would  prevent  their  use  of  the 
SS-16  or  any  comparable  weapon. 

Q.  While  we're  talking  about 
strategic  weapons,  what's  happening 
on  the  tactical  weapon  level? 

A.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
get  into  negotiations  with  regard  to 
arms  control  on  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
many  thousands  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  deployed  in  Europe.  The 
neutron  bomb  would  be  one  means  of 
modernizing  those  existing  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  They're  regarded  as 
a  very  important  part  of  the  overall  de- 
terrent against  war  in  central  Europe. 
NATO  has  developed  the  concept  of  a 
deterrent  triad,  where  we  have  a  con- 
ventional force  to  meet  a  Soviet  at- 
tack, and  if  that  were  to  continue  to 
escalate,  we  do  have  the  option  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons. 

They  raise,  of  course,  very  serious 
risks,  because  no  one  could  be  sure 
what  would  happen  when  you  first 
cross  the  nuclear  threshold. 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
terrence, they're  good;  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  happens  in  the 
event  deterrence  fails,  they're  very 
risky.  It's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
would  hope  that  if  we  are  successful  at 
this  level  in  developing  controls  on 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  we  could 
move  on  and  try  and  reach  some  fur- 
ther agreement  that  would,  by  arms 
control  techniques,  lessen  the  chances 
of  anything  happening  in  Europe  that 
could  lead  to  conventional  war  and 
possible  escalation  past  the  nuclear 
threshold.  □ 


Informal  remarks  and  a  question-and-answer 
session  before  a  National  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
ference for  Editors  and  Broadcasters  held  at 
the  Department  of  State  on  Jan.  19,  1978. 

"For  texts  of  the  joint  statement  on  strategic 
offensive  arms  and  the  joint  communique  of 
Nov.   24,    1974,   see  Bulletin  of  Dec     23 
p.  879. 

2See  Bulletin  of  Apr.  25,  1977,  p.  389. 
3See  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1977,  p.  643. 
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Compliance  With  the  SALT  I  Agreements 


The  Department  of  State  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
February  28  1978  released  an  Administration  report  summarizing  experience 
in  monitoring  compliance  with  the  SALT  I  agreements  of  1972.  The  report 
forwarded  by  Secretary  Vance  to  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  was  prepared  in  response  to  questions  about 
possible  Soviet  violations  of  the  agreements. 

The  Administration  has  released  the  report  on  compliance  with  the  SAL1 
agreements  in  order  to  inform  the  public  fully  on  this  important  matter  The  re- 
port reviews  in  detail  each  of  the  questions  which  has  arisen  under  the  agree- 
ments. The  report  demonstrates  how  carefully  the  United  States  monitors  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  SALT  agreements. 

It  was  anticipated  in  the  drafting  of  the  SALT  agreements  in  1972  that  ques- 
tions could  arise  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  agreements,  and  a  U.S.- 
U  S  S  R  Standing  Consultative  Commission  was  established  to  resolve  such 
Questions  It  is  clear  from  this  review  that  the  United  States  has  raised  promptly 
with  the  Soviets  any  unusual  or  ambiguous  activities  which  could  be  or  could 
become  grounds  for' concern.  The  Soviets  also  raised  a  number  of  questions  about 
U.S.  activities.  In  each  case,  the  activity  in  question  has  ceased  or  additional 
information  has  allayed  the  concern . 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pro- 
vide a  brief  account  of  the  back- 
ground, discussion,  and  status  of  those 
questions  related  to  compliance  with 
the  SALT  agreements  of  1972— the 
ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  strategic  offensive  arms — which 
have  been  raised  by  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.1  It  also  provides  a 
brief  discussion  of  matters  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  press  but  which 
have  not  been  raised  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Even  before  talks  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  the  subject  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion began,  the  United  States  estab- 
lished, in  the  framework  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  (NSC)  system, 
an  interagency  group  known  as  the 
Verification  Panel  to  study  questions 
concerning  SALT,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  verification  of  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  possible 
agreements.   During  the  preliminary 
talks  in  November  and  December  of 
1969,  the  United  States  proposed,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  agreed,  to  create  a  spe- 
cial standing  body  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  implementation  of  agreements 
which  might  be  concluded,   including 
questions  which  might  arise  concern- 
ing compliance.   This  reflected  early 
recognition  and  agreement  that  such 
matters  would  require  special  attention 
in  connection  with  any  agreement  as 
complex   as  one   limiting  the   strategic 
weapons  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Article  XIII  of  the  ABM  treaty  of 
May  26,  1972,  provides  for  a  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  (SCC)  to, 
among  other  things,   "consider  ques- 


tions concerning  compliance  with  the 
obligations  assumed  and  related  situa- 
tions which  may  be  considered  am- 
biguous. " 

Article  VI  of  the  Interim  Agreement 
provides  that  the  parties  use  the  SCC 
in  a  similar  manner  in  connection  with 
that  agreement.  In  December  1972, 
during  the  first  session  of  SALT  11/ 
the  SCC  was  formally  established. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the   1972 
SALT  agreements,   procedures  have 
been  established  within  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  monitoring  Soviet  per- 
formance and  for  dealing  with  matters 
related  to  compliance.  All  intelligence 
information  is  carefully  analyzed  in 
the  context  of  the  provisions  of  those 
agreements,  and  recommendations  on 
questions  which  arise  are  developed  by 
interagency  intelligence  and  policy  ad- 
visory groups  within  the  NSC  system. 
Currently,  these  are  an  Intelligence 
Community    Steering    Group    on 
Monitoring  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
and  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission Working  Group  of  the  NSC 
Special   Coordination   Committee. 
Should  analysis  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation indicate  that  there  could  be  a 
question  concerning  compliance,  this 
latter  group  reviews  and  analyzes  the 
available   information   and  provides 
recommendations.  The  President  de- 
cides whether  a  particular  question  or 
issue  is  to  be  raised  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
based  on  the  study  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Working  Group  and,  if 
necessary,  the  department  and  agency 
principals  who  comprise  the  Special 
Coordination  Committee  or  the  NSC 
itself.  After  discussion  of  any  question 


is  opened  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
Standing  Consultative  Commij 
the  positions  and  actions  taken 
U.S.  representatives  are  also  gui 
the  same  manner. 

Questions  Raised  by  the  U.S 

Launch  Control  Faci 
(Special-Purpose  Silos).  Articl 
the  Interim  Agreement  states:. 
Parties  undertake  not  to  start  co: 
tion  of  additional  fixed  land-bail 
tercontinental  ballistic  missile  ( 
launchers  after  July  1,  1972." 

In  1973  the  United  States  | 
mined  that  additional  silos  of  a,| 
ent  design  were  under  construcj 
a  number  of  launch  sites.  If  the; 
been  intended  to  contain  ICBNj 
chers,  they  would  have  constit 
violation  of  Article  I  of  the  I 
Agreement. 

When  the  United  States  rai; 
concern  over  this  construction  \^ 
Soviet  side,  the  U.S.S.R.  resi 
that  the  silos  were,  in  fact,  hi 
facilities  built  for  launch-contr 
poses.  As  discussions  proceed 
additional  intelligence  became 
able,  the  United  States  conclud 
the  silos  were  built  to  serve  a 
control  function. 

In  early  1977,  following  furtl 
cussions  during  1975  and  197£ 
review  of  our  intelligence  on  tl 
ject,  the  United  States  decided  1 
discussion  of  this  matter  on  th 
that  the  silos  in  question  are  ci 
used  as  launch-control  faciliti 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  wjj 
any  activity  which  might  v 
reopening  of  this  matter. 

Concealment  Measures.  A 

of  the  Interim  Agreement  and 
XII  of  the  ABM  treaty  prov 
each  party  shall  not   ".  .  .  ii 
with  the  national  technical  m 
verification  of  the  other  Party 
nor   ".  .  .  use  deliberate  cone: 
measures  which  impede  verified 
national  technical  means  o' 
pliance  with  the  provisions.  .  . 
agreement  or  the  treaty.  Both 
provided  that  the  latter  obi 
"...  shall  not  require  changes 
rent  construction,   assembly, 
sion,  or  overhaul  practices." 

The  United  States  has  close! 
tored  Soviet  concealment  practi 
before  and  after  conclusion 
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SALT  agreements.  During  1974 
;tent  of  those  concealment  activ- 
issociated  with  strategic  weapons 
ams  increased  substantially, 
of  them  prevented  U.S.  verifica- 
f  compliance  with  the  provisions 
e  ABM  treaty  or  the  Interim 
ment,  but  there  was  concern  that 
:ould  impede  verification  in  the 

if  the  pattern  of  concealment 
ires  were  permitted  to  continue 
and. 

United  States  stated  this  con- 
ind  discussed  it  with  the  Soviet 
In  early  1975  careful  analysis  of 
gence  information  on  activities 

U.S.S.R.  led  the  United  States 
lclude  that  there  no  longer  ap- 
I  to  be  an  expanding  pattern  of 
dment  activities  associated  with 
;ic  weapons  programs.  We  con- 
:o  monitor  Soviet  activity  in  this 
losely. 

dern  Large  Ballistic  Missiles 
19  Issue).  Article  II  of  the 
n  Agreement  states:  "The  Par- 
ndertake  not  to  convert  land- 
launchers  for  light  ICBM's,  or 
'BM's  of  older  types  deployed 
:o  1964,  into  land-based  launch- 
r  heavy  ICBM's  of  types  de- 
I  after  that  time." 
>  provision  was  sought  by  the 

1  States  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
limits  on  Soviet  heavy  ICBM's 

and  follow-ons).   We  did  not, 
er,  obtain  agreement  on  a  quan- 

2  definition  of  a  heavy  ICBM 
would  constrain  increases  in  the 
f  Soviet  light  ICBM's  (SS-11 
illow-ons).  Thus,  the  U.S.   side 

on  the  final  day  of  SALT  I 
Uions  [May  26,  1972]: 

J.S.  Delegation  regrets  that  the  Soviet 
ion  has  not  been  willing  to  agree  on  a 
i  definition  of  a  heavy  missile.  Under 
rcumstances,  the  U.S.  Delegation  be- 
:  necessary  to  state  the  following:  The 
states  would  consider  any  ICBM  having 
e  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the 
light  ICBM  now  operational  on  either 
be  a  heavy  ICBM.  The  U.S.  proceeds 
premise  that  the  Soviet  side  will  give 
Hint  to  this  consideration. 

U.S.S.R.  delegation  maintained 
sition  throughout  SALT  I  that  an 
definition  of  heavy  ICBM's  was 
sential  to  the  understanding 
d  by  the  sides  in  the  Interim 
nent  on  the  subject  of  heavy 
s  and  made  clear  that  they  did 
iree  with  the  U.S.  statement 
above.  When  deployment  of  the 
missile  began,  its  size,  though 
violation  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
'rovisions  noted  above,  caused 
'ted  States  to  raise  the  issue  with 


the  Soviets  in  early  1975.  Our  purpose 
was  to  emphasize  the  importance  the 
United  States  attached  to  the  distinc- 
tion, made  in  the  Interim  Agreement 
between  "light"  and  "heavy" 
ICBM's,  as  well  as  the  continuing  im- 
portance of  that  distinction  in  the  con- 
text of  the  SALT  II  agreement  under 
negotiation  at  the  time.  Following 
some  discussion  in  the  SCC,  further 
discussions  of  this  question  in  that 
forum  were  deferred  because  it  was 
under  active  consideration  in  the  SALT 
II  negotiations. 

Since  that  time,  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  delegations  have  agreed  in 
the  draft  text  of  the  SALT  II  agreement 
on  a  clear  demarcation,  in  terms  of 
missile  launch-weight  and  throw- 
weight,  between  light  and  heavy 
ICBM's. 

Possible  Testing  of  an  Air  Defense 
System  (SA-5)  Radar  in  an  ABM 
Mode.  Article  VI  of  the  ABM  treaty 
states:  "To  enhance  assurance  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  limitations  on 
ABM  systems  and  their  components 
provided  by  this  Treaty,  each  Party  un- 
dertakes: (a)  not  to  give  missiles,  laun- 
chers, or  radars,  other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or 
ABM  radars,  capabilities  to  counter 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  ele- 
ments in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to 
test  them  in  an  ABM  mode  .  .  .  .  " 

On  April  7,  1972,  the  United  States 
made  a  statement  to  clarify  our  in- 
terpretation of  "tested  in  an  ABM 
mode."  We  noted,  with  respect  to 
radars,  that  we  would  consider  a  radar 
to  be  so  tested  if,  for  example,  it  makes 
measurements  on  a  cooperative  target 
vehicle  during  the  reentry  portion  of  its 
trajectory  or  makes  measurements  in 
conjunction  with  the  test  of  an  ABM  in- 
terceptor missile  or  an  ABM  radar  at 
the  same  test  range.  We  added  that 
radars  used  for  purposes  such  as  range 
safety  or  instrumentation  would  be 
exempt  from  application  of  these 
criteria. 

During  1973  and  1974,  U.S.  obser- 
vation of  Soviet  tests  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles led  us  to  believe  that  a  radar  as- 
sociated with  the  SA-5  surface-to-air 
missile  system  had  been  used  to  track 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  during  flight. 
A  question  of  importance  in  relation 
to  this  activity  was  whether  it  repre- 
sented an  effort  to  upgrade  the  SA-5 
system  for  an  ABM  role.  The  Soviets 
could  have  been  using  the  radar  in  a 
range  instrumentation  role  to  obtain 
precision  tracking;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  activity  could  have  been  part  of  an 
effort  to  upgrade  the  SA-5  system  for 
an  ABM  role  or  to  collect  data  for  use 
in  developing  ABM  systems  or  a  new 
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dual  SAM/ABM  system.  Although 
much  more  testing,  and  testing  signifi- 
cantly different  in  form,  would  be 
needed  before  the  Soviets  could 
achieve  an  ABM  capability  for  the 
SA-5,  the  observed  activity  was, 
nevertheless,  ambiguous  with  respect 
to  the  constraints  of  article  VI  of  the 
ABM  treaty  and  the  related  U.S.  stated 
interpretation  of  "testing  in  an  ABM 
mode."  If  the  activity  was  designed  to 
upgrade  the  SA-5  system,  it  would 
have  been  only  the  first  step  in  such  an 
effort.  Extensive  and  observable  mod- 
ifications to  other  components  of  the 
system  would  have  been  necessary,  but 
these  have  not  occurred. 

The  United  States  raised  this  issue 
based  on  the  indications  that  an  SA-5 
radar  may  have  been  tracking  ballistic 
missiles  during  the  reentry  portion  of 
their  flight  trajectory  into  an  ABM  test 
range. 


February  21,  1978 
Honorable  John  Sparkman 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

As  you  know  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  recent  months  over 
the  question  of  the  Soviet  record  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
SALT  I  agreements.  I  understand  that 
members  of  your  Committee  have  ex- 
pressed concern,  most  recently  in  the 
course  of  hearings  to  approve  the  Am- 
bassadorial nomination  of  Robert  Buch- 
heim,  the  US  Commissioner  to  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  in 
Geneva. 

The  issue  of  Soviet  compliance,  al- 
though important  in  its  own  right,  takes 
on  an  increased  urgency  at  a  time  when 
we  are  nearing  completion  of  a  new 
SALT  II  agreement. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Administration  which 
deals  with  the  broad  range  of  issues 
raised  by  both  sides  regarding  com- 
pliance with  the  first  SALT  agreements. 
In  addition  the  statement  addresses  a 
number  of  charges  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  press  but  which  in  fact 
were  not  the  subject  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  sides. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  will  lay  to 
rest  many  of  the  concerns  of  members 
of  your  Committee  and  will  serve  to  an- 
swer the  questions  raised  by  members 
of  the  Committee. 

With  warmest  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Cyrus  Vance 
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The  Soviets  maintained  that  no 
Soviet  air  defense  radar  had  been  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode.  They  also  noted  that 
the  use  of  non-ABM  radars  for  range 
safety  or  instrumentation  was  not  lim- 
ited by  the  ABM  treaty. 

A  short  time  later,  we  observed  that 
the  radar  activity  of  concern  during 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  tests  had 
ceased. 

The  United  States  has  continued  to 
monitor  Soviet  activities  carefully  for 
any  indications  that  such  possible  test- 
ing activity  might  be  resumed. 

Soviet  Reporting  and  Dismantling 
of  Excess  ABM  Test  Launchers.  Each 
side  is  limited  under  the  ABM  treaty  to 
no  more  than  15  ABM  launchers  at  test 
ranges.  During  1972,  soon  after  the 
ABM  treaty  was  signed,  the  Soviets 
dismantled  several  excess  launchers  at 
the  Soviet  ABM  test  range. 

On  July  3,  1974,  the  agreed  proce- 
dures, worked  out  in  the  SCC,  for  dis- 
mantling excess  ABM  test  launchers 
entered  into  force.  After  the  detailed 
procedures  entered  into  effect,  the 
U.S.S.R.  provided  notification  in  the 
SCC  that  the  excess  ABM  launchers  at 
the  Soviet  test  range  had  been  disman- 
tled in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  agreed  procedures.  Our  own  in- 
formation was  that  several  of  the 
launchers  had  not,  in  fact,  been  disman- 
tled in  complete  accordance  with  those 
detailed  procedures. 

Even  though  the  launchers  were 
deactivated  prior  to  entry  into  force  of 
the  procedures,  and  their  reactivation 
would  be  of  no  strategic  significance, 
the  United  States  raised  the  matter  as  a 
case  of  inaccurate  notification  or  re- 
porting to  make  known  our  expectation 
that,  in  the  future,  care  would  be  taken 
to  insure  that  notification,  as  well  as 
dismantling  or  destruction,  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  agreed  procedures. 

Soviet  ABM  Radar  on  Kamchatka 
Peninsula.  Article  IV  of  the  ABM 
treaty  states:  "The  limitations  provided 
for  in  Article  III  [on  deployment]  shall 
not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or 
testing,  and  located  within  current  or 
additionally  agreed  test  ranges." 

In  October  1975  a  new  radar  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Kamchatka  impact  area  of 
the  Soviet  ICBM  test  range.  Since  arti- 
cle IV  exempts  from  the  limitations  of 
article  III  only  those  ABM  components 
used  for  development  or  testing  at  cur- 
rent or  additionally  agreed  ranges,  lo- 
cation of  this  radar,  which  the  United 
States  identified  as  an  ABM  radar,  on 
the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  could  have 
constituted  establishment  of  a  new 
Soviet  ABM  test  range. 


This  situation,  however,  was  made 
ambiguous  by  two  facts. 


(1)  Just  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  SALT  negotiations  in  1972,  the 
United  States  provided  to  the  Soviet 
delegation  a  list  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
ABM  test  ranges  which  did  not  include 
the  Kamchatka  impact  area.  The  Soviet 
side  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  the 
accuracy  or  completeness  of  the  U.S. 
listing  and  indicated  that  use  of  na- 
tional technical  means  assured  against 
misunderstanding  of  article  IV. 

(2)  The  presence  of  an  older  type 
ABM  radar  could  be  viewed  as  having 
established  the  Kamchatka  impact  area 
as  an  ABM  test  range  at  the  time  the 
ABM  treaty  was  signed. 

Though  the  location  of  a  new  ABM 
radar  on  Kamchatka  was  not  strategi- 
cally significant,  it  was  decided  that 
this  matter  should  be  raised  with  the 
Soviet  side  in  order  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

We  brought  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  side.  The  U.S.S.R. 
indicated  that  a  range  with  a  radar  in- 
strumentation complex  existed  on  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula  on  the  date  of 
signature  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
Kamchatka  range  a  current  test  range 
within  the  meaning  of  article  IV  of  the 
ABM  treaty.  The  United  States  con- 
tinued the  exchange  to  establish  that 
Kamchatka  is  an  ABM  test  range,  that 
Sary  Shagan  and  Kamchatka  are  the 
only  ABM  test  ranges  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  that  article  IV  of  the  ABM  treaty 
requires  agreement  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  test  ranges. 

The  Soviet  side  has  acknowledged 
that  Kamchatka  is  an  ABM  test  range 
and  that  it  and  Sary  Shagan  are  the  only 
ABM  test  ranges  in  the  U.S.S.R.  On 
the  third  point,  discussions  are  continu- 
ing on  how  properly  to  satisfy  the  need 
for  discussing  and  agreeing  upon  the 
establishment  of  an  ABM  test  range. 
Agreement  appears  near  on  this  matter. 

Soviet  Dismantling  or  Destruction 
of  Replaced  ICBM  Launchers.  Under 
the  Interim  Agreement  and  the  protocol 
thereto  of  May  26,  1972,  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  permitted  to  have  no  more  than 
950  SLBM  launchers  and  62  modern, 
nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. In  addition  it  was  provided 
that  Soviet  SLBM  launchers  in  excess 
of  740  might  become  operational  only 
as  replacements  for  older  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launchers,  which  would  be  dis- 
mantled or  destroyed  under  agreed  pro- 
cedures. 

Such  procedures  were  developed  in 
the  SCC  and  became  effective  on 
July  3,    1974.  The  procedures  include 


Department  of  State  Bi 

detailed  requirements  for  the  dis 

tling  or  destruction  actions  to  b 

complished,  their  timing,  and  nolj 

tion     about    them     to    the     d 

party. 

By  early   1976  the  Soviets  ha| 

veloped  a  requirement  to  dismam: 

replaced  launchers.  It  soon  becan 

parent  to  the  United  States  tha 

Soviets  would  probably  not  con( 

all  the  required  dismantling  actici 

all  of  the  launchers  on  time.  Then 

the  United  States  decided  to  rais 

question  with  the  Soviets,  but  li: 

we  could  do  so,  the  notificatior; 

cerning  dismantling  or  destructio 

vided  by  the  Soviet  side  in  the  SC 

knowledged  that  the  dismantling 

older  ICBM  launchers  had  nott 

completed  in  the  required  time  p' 

The  Soviet  side  explained  the  sin 

and  predicted  that  all  the  dismd 

actions  would  be  completed  by  J  i 

1976,  and  agreed  to  the  U.S.  dj 

that  no  more  submarines  with  re< 

ment  SLBM  launchers  begin  se? 

before  such  completion.   Both  | 

tions  were  met. 

Since  that  time,  although  wel 
observed  some  minor  procedur. 
crepancies  at  a  number  of  those  j 
vated  launch  sites  and  at  others/ 
replacement  process  continued,  J 
launchers  have  been  in  a  conditi; 
satisfied  the  essential  substanti; 
quirements,  which  are  that  they  J 
be  used  to  launch  missiles  and  i 
be  reactivated  in  a  short  tim 
necessary  we  have  pursued  the  qt 
of  complete  and  precise  accom 
ment  of  the  detailed  requirenu 
the  agreed  procedures. 

Concealment  at  Test  Range. 
sions  of  the  Interim  Agreemenl 
nent  to  this  discussion  are: 


•  Article  V  (3):  "Each  Party 
takes  not  to  use  deliberate  coned 
measures  which  impede  verifica 
national  technical  means  of  com 
with  the  provisions  of  this  1 
Agreement." 

•  Agreed  statement  conc< 
launcher  dimensions:  "... 
process  of  modernization  and  r 
ment  the  dimensions  of  land 
ICBM  silo  launchers  will  not  be 
icantly  increased." 

•  Agreed  statement  concernit 
and  training  launchers: 

shall  be  no  significant  increase 
number  of  ICBM  and  SLBM  tj 
training  launchers,  or  in  the  nui; 
such  launchers  for  modern  Ian 
heavy  ICBMs  .  .  .  construction  i 
version  of  ICBM  launchers 
ranges  shall  be  undertaken  or 
purposes  of  testing  and  training 
In  early  1977  we  observed  thl 
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ge  net  covering  over  an  ICBM  test 
cher  undergoing  conversion  at  a 
range  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
lere  was  agreement  in  the  United 
:s  that  this  subject  could  be  appro- 
e  for  discussion  in  SALT  in  the 
sxt  of  the  ongoing  discussions  on 
subject  of  deliberate  concealment 
jures  in  connection  with  a  SALT  II 
ement.  The  subject  was  initially 
d  in  this  context. 

addition  we  also  expressed  our 
that  the  use  of  a  covering  over  an 
M  silo  launcher  concealed  ac- 
es from  national  technical  means 
:rification  and  could  impede  verifi- 
n  of  compliance  with  provisions  of 
Interim  Agreement;  specifically, 
provision  which  dealt  with  in- 
ses  in  dimensions  of  ICBM  silo 
:hers  as  recorded  in  the  agreed 
ment  quoted  above.  The  United 
s  took  the  position  that  a  covering 
h  conceals  activities  at  an  ICBM 
from  national  technical  means  of 
ication  could  reduce  the  confi- 
;  and  trust  which  are  important  to 
al  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain 
:gic  arms  limitations, 
has  been  the  Soviet  position  that 
•rovisions  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
were  not  applicable  to  the  activity 
lestion.  Nevertheless,  they  sub- 
:ntly  removed  the  net  covering. 

tions  Raised  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

elters  Over  Minuteman  Silos. 

raph  3  of  article  V  of  the  Interim 
:ment  states:  "Each  Party  under- 
not  to  use  deliberate  concealment 
ares  which  impede  verification  by 
nal  technical  means  of  compliance 
the  provisions  of  this  Interim 
;ment.  This  obligation  shall  not 
re  changes  in  current  construction, 
nbly,  conversion,  or  overhaul 
ces." 

e  United  States  used  shelters 
l  were  either  300  or  700  square 
in  size  over  Minuteman  ICBM 
to  provide  environmental  protec- 
ting initial  construction  as  well 
xlernization,  from   1962  through 

Beginning  in  1973,  in  connec- 
with  modernization  and  silo- 
ning  work,  prefabricated  shelters 
out  2,700  square  feet  were  used. 

four  to  twelve  of  these  shelters 
in  place  over  silos  at  any  given 
for  from  10  days  to  4  weeks  de- 
'ng  upon  the  severity  of  the 
er. 

:  Soviets  raised  this  subject,  tak- 
ie  position  that  the  activity  was 
isistent  with  article  V  of  the 
m  Agreement  since  it  could  be 
fied  as  deliberate  concealment 
hat,  therefore,  it  should  cease. 


The  United  States,  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  shelters  and  their  use  strictly  for 
environmental  purposes,  not  for  con- 
cealment, believed  that  their  use  was 
consistent  with  article  V. 

In  early  1977  the  United  States  de- 
cided to  modify  the  use  of  environmen- 
tal shelters  over  Minuteman  ICBM 
silos  based  on  explicit  confirmation  of 
the  common  view  shared  by  us  and  the 
Soviets  that  neither  side  should  use 
shelters  over  ICBM  silos  that  impede 
verification  by  national  technical 
means  of  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Interim  Agreement.  Our 
use  of  shelters  has  recently  been  mod- 
ified by  reducing  their  size  almost  50% 
in  recognition  of  that  understanding. 

Atlas  and  Titan-I  Launchers.  The 

protocol  developed  in  the  SCC  governing 
replacement,  dismantling,  and  for 
strategic  offensive  arms,  as  noted  above, 
provides  detailed  procedures  for  dis- 
mantling ICBM  launchers  and  associated 
facilities,  one  principle  of  which  is  that 
reactivation  of  dismantled  launchers 
should  take  substantially  more  time  than 
construction  of  a  new  one. 

There  are  177  former  launchers  for 
the  obsolete  Atlas  and  Titan-I  ICBM 
systems  at  various  locations  across  the 
continental  United  States.  All  these 
launchers  were  deactivated  by  the  end 
of  1966. 

The  Soviet  side  apparently  perceived 
an  ambiguity  with  respect  to  the  status 
and  condition  of  these  launchers,  based 
on  the  amount  of  dismantling  which 
had  been  done  and  its  effect  on  their 
possible  reactivation  time.  They  raised 
this  issue  in  early  1975. 

The  U.S.  view  was  that  these  laun- 
chers were  obsolete  and  deactivated 
prior  to  the  Interim  Agreement  and 
were  not  subject  to  that  agreement  or  to 
the  accompanying  procedures  for  dis- 
mantling or  destruction.  However,  we 
did  provide  some  information  on  their 
condition  illustrating  that  they  could 
not  be  reactivated  easily  or  quickly. 
The  discussion  on  this  question  ceased 
in  mid-1975. 

Radar  on  Shemya  Island.  Article 
III  of  the  ABM  treaty  states:  "Each 
Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  their  components  except 
.  .  .  within  one  ABM  deployment  area 
.  .  .  centered  on  the  Party's  national 
capital  .  .  .  and  within  one  .  .  .  de- 
ployment area  .  .  .  containing  ICBM 
silo  launchers  .  .  .  .  " 

In  1973  the  United  States  began  con- 
struction of  a  new  phased-array  radar 
on  Shemya  Island,  Alaska,  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  Aleutian  Island  chain. 
This  radar  is  to  be  used  for  national 
technical  means  of  verification,  space 
track,  and  early  warning. 
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The  Soviets  raised  a  question  in 
1975,  suggesting  that  the  radar  was  an 
ABM  radar  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted at  this  location. 

The  U.S.  side  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Soviets  and  as  a  result,  we  be- 
lieve, eliminated  any  concern  about 
possible  inconsistency  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  treaty.  The  radar  be- 
came operational  in  early  1977. 

Privacy  of  SCC  Proceedings.  Para- 
graph 8  of  the  regulations  of  the  SCC 
states:  "The  proceedings  of  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  shall  be 
conducted  in  private.  The  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  may  not 
make  its  proceedings  public  except 
with  the  express  consent  of  both  Com- 
missioners. " 

Prior  to  the  special  SCC  session  held 
in  early  1975  to  discuss  certain  ques- 
tions related  to  compliance,  several  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  various  U.S.  publica- 
tions with  wide  circulation.  These  arti- 
cles speculated  about  the  possibility  of 
certain  Soviet  "violations"  of  the 
SALT  agreements  which  would  be  dis- 
cussed and  tended  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  violations,  based 
on  what  was  purported  to  be  accurate 
intelligence  information. 

The  Soviets  have  expressed  to  us 
their  concern  about  the  importance  of 
confidentiality  in  the  work  of  the  SCC 
and  about  the  publication  of  such 
items.  They  were  apparently  particu- 
larly concerned  about  press  items  that 
may  appear  to  have  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment sanction. 

We  have  discussed  with  the  Soviets 
the  usefulness  of  maintaining  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  negotiations  and  discus- 
sions and  limiting  speculation  in  the 
public  media  on  SCC  proceedings,  as 
well  as  the  need  to  keep  the  public 
adequately  informed. 

Dismantling  or  Destruction  of  the 
ABM  Radar  Under  Construction  at 
Malmstrom  AFB.  When  the  ABM 
treaty  was  signed  on  May  26,  1972,  the 
United  States  had  ABM  defenses  under 
construction  in  two  deployment  areas 
for  the  defense  of  ICBM's.  Since  the 
ABM  treaty  permitted  each  party  only 
one  such  ABM  system  deployment 
area,  the  United  States  immediately 
halted  the  construction,  which  was  in 
the  early  stages,  at  Malmstrom  AFB, 
Montana.  Specific  procedures  for  the 
dismantling  or  destruction  of  the  ABM 
facilities  under  construction  at 
Malmstrom  were  negotiated  as  part  of 
the  protocol  on  procedures  for  ABM 
systems  and  their  components,  signed 
on  July  3,  1974.2 

Dismantling  of  the  ABM  facilities 
under  construction  at  Malmstrom  was 
completed  by  May  1,  1974. 
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In  late  1974  we  notified  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  SCC  that  dismantling 
activities  at  the  Malmstrom  site  had 
been  completed.  Somewhat  later,  the 
Soviet  side  raised  a  question  about  one 
detailed  aspect  of  the  dismantling 
which  they  apparently  felt  had  not  been 
carried  out  in  full  accord  with  the 
aereed  procedures. 

"  We  reviewed  with  the  Soviet  side  the 
actions  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
dismantle  the  Malmstrom  site  and  also 
showed  them  some  photographs  of  the 
before-and-after  conditions  there.  The 
question  was  apparently  resolved  on 
the  basis  of  that  discussion. 

Other  Questions  and  Charges 

The  process  of  monitoring  Soviet 
activity  and  analyzing  the  information 
obtained  in  order  to  decide  whether 
any  particular  matter  needs  to  be 
raised  with  the  Soviet  side  has  been 
described  above.  Activities  not  raised 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  as  ambiguous  or  of 
possible  concern  have  also  been 
examined  by  the  United  States.  In 
those  cases,  analysis  of  the  available 
intelligence  information  showed  that 
they  did  not  warrant  discussion  or 
categorization  as  inconsistent  with  the 
agreements.  Generally,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  avoid  public  discussions  of 
these  matters. 

From  time  to  time,  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  U.S.  periodicals  and  news- 
papers alleging  Soviet  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  the  SALT  I  agreements. 
As  indicated  earlier,  these  reports  or 
commentaries  have  been  generally 
speculative  and  have  concluded  or  im- 
plied that  violations  or  "cheating"  by 
the  Soviets  had  taken  place. 

Among  the  subjects  most  recently  or 
frequently  mentioned  are  those  listed 
below. 

"Blinding"   of  U.S.   Satellites. 

Soviet  use  of  something  like  laser 
energy  to  "blind"  certain  U.S.  satel- 
lites could  be  an  activity  inconsistent 
with  the  obligations  in  article  XII  of 
the  ABM  treaty  and  article  V  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  "not  to  interfere 
with"  or  "use  deliberate  concealment 
measures"  which  impede  verification, 
by  national  technical  means,  of  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  those 
agreements. 

In  1975  information  relevant  to  pos- 
sible incidents  of  that  nature  was 
thoroughly  analyzed,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  no  questionable  Soviet 
activity  was  involved  and  that  our 
monitoring  capabilities  had  not  been 
affected  by  these  events.  The  analysis 
indicated  that  the  events  had  resulted 


from  several  large  fires  caused  by 
breaks  along  natural  gas  pipelines  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  Later,  following  several 
reports  in  the  U.S.  press  alleging 
Soviet  violations  and  in  response  to 
questions  about  those  reports,  the  U.S. 
press  was  informed  of  those  facts  by 
several  U.S.  officials. 

Mobile  ABM.  From  time  to  time,  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
contravention  of  article  V  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  has  developed,  tested,  or  de- 
ployed a  mobile  ABM  system,  or  a 
mobile  ABM  radar,  one  of  the  three 
components  of  a  mobile  ABM  system. 
The   U.S.S.R.   does   not  have   a 
mobile  ABM  system  or  components 
for  such   a  system.   Since    1971   the 
Soviets  have  installed  at  ABM  test 
ranges  several  radars  associated  with 
an  ABM  system  currently  in  develop- 
ment.  One  of  the  types  of  radars  as- 
sociated  with   this   system  can  be 
erected  in  a  matter  of  months,  rather 
than  requiring  years  to  build  as  has 
been  the  case  for  ABM  radars  both 
sides  have  deployed   in  the   past. 
Another  type  could  be  emplaced  on 
prepared  concrete  foundations.   This 
new  system  and  its  components  can  be 
installed  more  rapidly  than  previous 
ABM  systems,  but  they  are  clearly  not 
mobile  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  be 
moved  about  readily  or  hidden.   A 
single  complete  operational  site  would 
take  about  half  a  year  to  construct.  A 
nationwide  ABM  system  based  on  this 
new  system  under  development  would 
take  a  matter  of  years  to  build. 

ABM  Testing  of  Air  Defense  Mis- 
siles. Article  VI  of  the  treaty  specif- 
ically prohibits  the  testing  in  an  ABM 
mode  of  missiles  which  are  not  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  or  giving  them 
ABM  capabilities.  Our  close  monitor- 
ing of  activities  in  this  field  have  not 
indicated  that  ABM  tests  or  any  tests 
against  strategic  ballastic  missiles  have 
been  conducted  with  an  air  defense 
missile;  specifically,  we  have  not  ob- 
served any  such  tests  of  the  SA-5  air 
defense  system  missile,  the  one  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  this  connection 
in  the  open  press. 


Department  of  State  Bu 

has  been  given  or  could  be  g 
ICBM  range  capabilities  has  beeri 
cussed  in  the  press.  The  SS-. 
being  deployed  to  replace  c 
medium-  and  intermediate-range 
siles.  It  is  judged  to  be  capab 
reaching  the  Aleutian  Islands 
western  Alaska  from  its  presenlj 
likely  deployment  areas  in  the  ea 
U.S.S.R.;  however,  it  cannot  I 
the  contiguous  48  States  from  afl 
its  likely  deployment  areas  ii 
Soviet  Union. 

While  the  range  capability  ofl 
missile  system,  including  the  SI< 
can  be  extended  by  reducing  the* 
weight  of  its   payload   or   ad 
another  propulsion  stage,  there  I 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
any  such  modifications  to  the  S 
We  have  confidence  that  we  wou 
tect  the  necessary  intercontiri 
range  testing'  of  such   a  modi 
system.  i 

Denial  of  Test  Information. 

been  reported  in  some  article 
SALT  that  the  Soviets  have  vid 
the  Interim  Agreement  by  enc) 
missile-test  telemetry  and  that  su| 
tivity  is  contrary  to  the  provisii 
article  V  of  the  Interim  Agree 
Such  activity  would  be  incon^ 
with  those  provisions  of  the  Ij 
Agreement  if  it  impeded  verifii 
of  compliance  with  agreement 
sions;  it  has  not  been  consider 
have  done  so.  In  the  SALT  II  na- 
tions, we  have  treated  this  subj; 
considerable  detail,  since  such  ai 
could  affect  verification  of  comf: 
with  certain  provisions  of  the 
ment  under  negotiation. 

Antisatellite  Systems.  It  has 

alleged  that  Soviet  development1 
antisatellite  system  is  a  violat 
the  obligation  not  to  interfere  w 
tional  technical  means  of  verif! 
of  compliance  with  SALT  prov! 
Since  development  of  such  syst! 
not  prohibited,  this  program  do: 
call  into  question  Soviet  comp 
with  existing  agreements.  The 
use  of  an  antisatellite  system 
U.S.   national  technical  means 
hibited,  but  this  has  not  occurrec 


Mobile  ICBM's.  The  developemnt 
and  testing  of  a  mobile  ICBM  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  Interim  Agreement, 
but  the  United  States  stated  in  SALT  I 
that  we  would  consider  deployment  of 
such  systems  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  agreement.  We 
do  not  believe  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed an  ICBM  in  a  mobile  mode. 

The  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
SS-20,  which  is  a  mobile  inter- 
mediate-range ballistic  missile  system, 


AC  DA  press  release  4  of  Feb.  28,  19'/ 
1  For  texts  of  the  Treaty  on  the  L 
of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems^ 
Interim  Agreement  on  Certain  Measu| 
Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Strategi! 
sive  Arms,  signed  in  Moscow  on  S 
1972,  see  Bulletin  of  June  26.  p.  91 
2For  text  of  protocol,  see  Bull 
July  29,  1974,  p.  216. 
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Verification  of  the 
Proposed  SALT  11  Agreement 


\e  following  is  a  portion  of  a  re- 
prepared  by  the  Administration 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
mittee,  as  released  by  that  com- 
e  on  February  24,  1978.  The  ex- 
\s  are  taken  from  a  longer,  clas- 
l  report  giving  more  detailed  in- 
ation  on  the  verification  aspects 
he  proposed  SALT  II  agree- 

e  report  was  originally  requested 
he  committee  on  November  2, 
,  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the 
!  Control  and  Disarmament  Act, 
vended  last  year,  which  requires 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Disarmament  Agency  provide  a 
•t,  upon  request,  as  to  the  ade- 
y  of  verification  of  compliance 
each  provision  of  significant  arms 
ol  proposals  made  to  or  by  the 
•d  States.  The  request  was  reiter- 
February  I . 

i  anticipated  SALT  II  agreement 
:quately  verifiable.  This  judgment 
;ed  on  assessment  of  the  verifia- 

of  the  individual  provisions  of 
'reement  and  the  agreement  as  a 
5.  Although  the  possibility  of 

undetected  cheating  in  certain 

exists,  such  cheating  would  not 
the  strategic  balance  in  view  of 

programs.  Any  cheating  on  a 
large  enough  to  alter  the 
?ic  balance  would  be  discovered 
ne  to  make  an  appropriate  re- 
e.  There  will  be  areas  of  uncer- 
\  but  they  are  not  such  as  to 
t  the  Soviets  to  produce  a  signif- 

unanticipated  threat  to  U.S. 
sts,  and  those  uncertainties  can, 
'  event,  be  compensated  for  with 
ixibility  inherent  in  our  own  pro- 


>sed  Agreement 

proposed  SALT  II  agreement 
ree  principal  elements: 

treaty  to  last  until  1985  em- 
ig  basically  the  Vladivostok  ac- 
vith  some  reductions  below  the 
'ostok  ceilings; 

protocol  to  last  until  September 
temporarily  limiting  certain  as- 
of  cruise  missiles,  new  types  of 
ic  missiles,  and  mobile  ICBM's; 

nnciples  and  guidelines  for 


The  proposed  treaty  includes  the  fol- 
lowing major  provisions: 

•  An  initial  overall  aggregate  level 
of  2,400  strategic  systems  to  be  re- 
duced to  an  agreed  number  between 
2,160  and  2,250  during  the  term  of  the 
treaty: 

•  A  1,320  sublimit  on  MIRV'ed 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  and  air- 
craft equipped  with  long-range  cruise 
missiles; 

•  A  sublimit  of  an  agreed  number 
between  1,200  and  1,250  on  MIRV'ed 
ballistic  missiles;  and 

•A  sublimit  of  820  on  MIRV'ed 
ICBM  launchers. 

The  proposed  protocol  includes  the 
following  provisions: 

•  A  ban  on  deployment  of  mobile 
ICBM  launchers  and  on  the  flight  test- 
ing of  ICBM's  from  such  launchers; 

•Limitations  on  the  flight  testing 
and  deployment  of  new  types  of  ballis- 
tic missiles;  and 

•  A  ban  on  the  flight  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  cruise  missiles  capable  of 
a  range  in  excess  of  2,500  km.  and  on 
the  deployment  of  cruise  missiles  capa- 
ble of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  km.  on 
sea-  or  land-based  launchers. 

The  agreement  is  still  under  active 
negotiation.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  verification  assessment  for  unre- 
solved issues  addresses  only  the  U.S. 
position. 

Verification 

Verification  is  the  process  of  deter- 
mining, to  the  extent  necessary  to 
safeguard  our  national  security,  that 
the  other  side  is  complying  with  the 
SALT  agreement.  We  must  have  high 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  detect 
Soviet  noncompliance  before  it  could 
significantly  affect  our  interests.  This 
process  of  judging  the  adequacy  of 
verification  must  take  into  account  the 
capabilities  of  existing  and  future 
intelligence-collection  systems  and  the 
ability  of  the  other  side  to  evade  detec- 
tion if  it  should  attempt  to  do  so. 

Equally  important  is  the  U.S.  ability 
to  respond  to  Soviet  cheating,  should 
it  occur.  The  U.S.  technological  base, 
its  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  the  substantial  capabilities 
of  its  strategic  forces  provide  this 
hedge. 
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This  process  must  also  assess  the 
political  and  military  significance  of 
potential  violations  and  the  costs, 
risks,  and  gains  to  the  Soviets  of 
cheating.  It  also  takes  into  account  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  advantages  conferred 
on  the  United  States  by  a  particular 
provision  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
caused  by  problems  of  verification.  In 
such  cases,  we  must  consider  the  po- 
tential gains  to  the  United  States  of 
being  allowed  the  flexibility  to  take 
certain  actions,  even  though  allowing 
the  Soviets  the  same  options  may  com- 
plicate verification.  Cruise  missile  lim- 
itations constitute  a  prime  example  of 
such  a  situation. 

Assessing  the  adequate  verifiability 
of  the  proposed  SALT  agreement  is 
most  heavily  based  on  our  confidence 
in  U.S.  monitoring  capabilities.  Such 
monitoring  is  carried  out  by  the  intel- 
ligence community  and  involves  data 
collection  and  assessment  of  what  the 
other  side  is  doing  or  not  doing.  For 
the  most  part,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity has  performed  and  would  continue 
to  perform  these  functions  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  SALT  agreement.  Many 
of  the  uncertainties  that  are  discussed 
below  would  also  exist  in  our  intelli- 
gence assessments  of  Soviet  strategic 
programs  without  an  agreement. 

Monitoring  tasks  in  SALT  can  be 
divided  into  three  categories: 

(1)  Counting  numerically  limited 
systems,  such  as  ICBM  and  SLBM 
launchers  and  heavy  bombers; 

(2)  Measuring  limited  quantities, 
such  as  the  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM; 
and 

(3)  Monitoring  for  evidence  that  a 
prohibited  activity  is  being 
undertaken. 

(Classified  Text  Deleted) 

Our  monitoring  judgments  assume 
the  availability  of  present  and  pro- 
grammed collection  assets.  However, 
these  assessments  are  conservative  in 
that  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  unusual  or  unpredictable 
intelligence  successes  or  fortuitous  blun- 
ders by  the  Soviets  which  could  have  the 
effect  of  enhancing  verification. 

We  have  had  over  5  years'  experi- 
ence in  monitoring  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim 
Agreement.  We  have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  verify  compliance  with  the 
SALT  I  agreements  with  high  confi- 
dence. This  experience  reinforces  our 
assessment  of  the  capabilities  of  U.S. 
national  technical  means  to  verify 
compliance  with  SALT  agreements. 
The  United  States  has  promptly  raised 
with  the  Soviets  any  unusual  or  am- 
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biguous  activities  which  gave  rise  to 
U.S.  concern.  Consequently,  the 
Soviets  are  well  aware  that  the  United 
States  will  call  them  into  account  for 
any  questionable  activities  related  to 
their  strategic  programs  and  will  expect 
satisfactory  clarification  or  resolution 
of  the  problems  involved. 

Since  monitoring  will  always  be 
subject  to  some  degree  of  uncertainty, 
we  must  also  assess  the  likelihood  that 
the  Soviets  would  cheat,  taking  into 
account  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  them  from  such  cheating,  as  well  as 
the  risks  of  their  being  detected.  As  a 


February  23,  1978 

Honorable  John  Sparkman 
Chairman.  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  February  1  for  a  report  on  the 
verifiability  of  the  proposed  SALT 
TWO  agreement  as  provided  for  in  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
Amendment  of  1977. 

As  you  know,  the  SALT  TWO 
agreement  is  still  under  active  negotia- 
tion. It  is  therefore  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  make  a  final  assessment  of  the 
verifiability  of  the  agreement  that  may 
emerge  from  these  negotiations. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  an  exten- 
sive and  continuing  review  that  has 
been  conducted  by  all  involved  agencies 
in  the  Executive  Branch,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  anticipated  SALT  TWO 
agreement  is  adequately  verifiable  by 
existing  national  technical  means.  This 
judgment  is  based  on  an  assessment  of 
the  verifiability  of  the  individual  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement  and  of  the 
agreement  as  a  whole.  The  consid- 
erations leading  to  this  judgment  are  re- 
flected in  the  attached  report  which  has 
been  prepared  and  agreed  to  by  the 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  con- 
cerned with  this  issue.  I  commend  this 
report,  which  has  my  personal  endorse- 
ment, to  you  for  your  consideration  of 

this  important  issue. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  C.  Warnke 


matter  of  prudence,  therefore,  we 
analyze  scenarios  involving  altered  or 
covert  Soviet  practices  that  could  ad- 
versely affect  our  confidence  in  Soviet 
compliance.  The  following  consid- 
erations are  some  that  the  Soviets  must 
take  into  account  before  making  a  de- 
cision to  cheat  or  not  to  cheat: 

(1)  Their  uncertainty  about  our 
overall  capability  to  monitor  and 
analyze  their  activities; 

(2)  The  potential  U.S.  reaction  to 
discovered  cheating;  and 

(3)  The  possible  strategic  gains  from 
cheating. 

It  must  be  stressed  that,  as  noted 
previously,  the  United  States  does  not 
rely  on  trust,  on  Soviet  intentions,  or 
on  political  incentives  for  the  Soviets 
to  comply  in  assessing  whether  verifi- 
cation of  a  SALT  agreement  is 
adequate.  Such  judgments  must  be 
based  most  heavily  on  our  monitoring 
capabilities,  especially  with  regard  to 
potentially  significant  Soviet  non- 
compliance and  on  the  U.S.  ability  to 
respond  in  a  timely  manner  to  possible 
Soviet  cheating. 

Finally,  as  with  all  aspects  of  a 
treaty,  we  must  decide  whether  par- 
ticular provisions  and  the  agreement  as 
a  whole  represent  a  net  gain  for  U.S. 
security  compared  to  the  absence  of 
such  provisions  or  to  the  no-treaty 
case.  The  projected  higher  levels  of 
Soviet  capability  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty  would  have  to  be  matched  or 
countered  by  expanded  U.S.  programs, 
probably  with  no  net  increase  in  U.S. 
security.  So  long  as  U.S.  programs 
that  may  be  required  to  hedge  against 
lower  monitoring  confidence  are  not 
unduly  restricted  by  the  treaty,  some 
uncertainties  can  be  accepted  in  an 
overall  agreement  that  serves  U.S.  se- 
curity interests. 

As  stated  previously,  the  verifica- 
tion tasks  of  the  anticipated  SALT 
II  agreement  can  be  grouped  into 
three  categories — counting,  measuring 
capability,  and  other  tasks  which,  in 
general,  are  bans  on  certain  types  of 
systems  and  conduct.  The  scope  of 
these  tasks  are  illustrated  in  the  at- 
tached table.  (Deleted)  Our  judgment 
that  the  proposed  agreement  is 
adequately  verifiable  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  these  tasks.  The  reasons  for 
this  judgment  are  reflected  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  discussion  of  the  major  veriij 
tion  tasks  posed  by  the  agreement. 

Overall  Verifiability  of  Agreemei 

In  assessing  the  adequacy  of  vtl 
cation  of  the  agreement,  it  is  impoi 
to  consider  its  totality  and  not 
particular  provisions. 

A  consideration  in  determii 
whether  the  agreement  as  a  who 
adequately  verifiable  has  been  whi 
the  Soviets  could  exploit  the  mor 
ing  uncertainties  of  several  indiv 
provisions,  each  of  which  is  judge 
adequately  verifiable,  in  a  way : 
would  affect  our  national  secy 
interests.  We  have  confidence  tha1 
can  adequately  verify  complianc 
such  a  context  because  the  probal 
of  detecting  the  fact  of  cheatin; 
creases  markedly  if  the  numbs 
provisions  being  violated  increi 
Combined  with  the  likelihood  oji 
tecting  significant  cheating  on 
vidual  limitations,  the  ability  to  c 
the  fact  of  small  cheating  on  a  nuj 
of  provisions  enhances  our  monit; 
confidence. 

The  Soviets  cannot  be  sure  o'i 
overall  capability  to  monitor  a  | 
II  agreement.  Thus,  Soviet  play, 
would  be  expected  to  make  c&\ 
conservative  assumptions  regaj 
U.S.  verification  capabilities'! 
example,  a  slightly  less  than 
chance  of  detection,  which  is  c( 
ered  "low  confidence"  in  monit 
capability  to  the  United  States,  y 
probably  appear  as  "high  risk" 
Soviet  planner  contemplating  chei 
Given  U.S.  research  and  develo] 
hedges  and  our  greater  industria 
technological  base,  the  Soviets  ' 
not  likely  undertake  this  risl 
the  attendant  danger  of 
abrogation. 

In  sum,  although  the  possibil 
some  undetected  cheating  in  c 
areas  exists,  such  cheating  wou 
alter  the  strategic  balance  in  vij 
U.S.  programs.  However,  any  \ 
ing  on  a  scale  large  enough  to 
the  strategic  balance  would  be  d; 
ered  in  time  to  make  an  appro 
response.   For  these  reasons 
others  noted  in  this  paper,  we  b 
that  the  SALT  II  agreement,  take 
whole,  is  adequately  verifiable. 

AC  DA  press  release  5  of  Mar.  1,  1978. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:      National  Security  Interests 


hundred  and  ninety-eight  years 

in  the  southern  part  of  your 
,  400  North  Carolina  militiamen 
up  arms  in  our  own  war  of  inde- 
ence.  Against  a  force  of  1,300 
;h  soldiers,  the  North  Carolinians 
iiled — and  their  battle  at  Ram- 
s  Mill  became  a  step  on  the  road 
:tory  at  Yorktown  1  year  later, 
ur  ancestors  in  North  Carolina 
mine  in  Georgia  and  their 
lbors  throughout  the  Thirteen 
lies  earned  our  freedom  in  com- 
rhat  is  a  sacrifice  which  Ameri- 
have  had  to  make  time  and  time 

in  our  nation's  history.   We've 
;d  that  strength  is  the  final  pro- 
'  of  liberty. 
is  is  a  commitment  and  a  sac- 

that  I  understand  well,  for  the 
ion  of  military  service  has  been 
ng  deep  for  generations  in  my 
family.  My  first  ancestor  to  live 
orgia,  James  Carter,  who  moved 

from  North  Carolina,  fought  in 
evolution.  My  father  was  a  first 
nant  in  World  War  I.  My  oldest 
'olunteered  to  go  to  Vietnam. 
[  spent  1 1  years  of  my  life  as  a 
ssional  military  officer  in  the 
Navy.  This  is  typical  of  Ameri- 
imilies. 

kvn  through  the  generations,  the 
ses  of  our  Armed  Forces  have 
s  been  the  same,  no  matter  what 
ition  it  was:  to  defend  our  secu- 
hen  it's  threatened  and,  through 
nstrated  strength,  to  reduce  the 
es  that  we   will   have  to  fight 

These  words  of  John  Kennedy 
still  guide  our  actions,   and  I 

him:  "The  purpose  of  our  arms 
ice,  not  war — to  make  certain 
ley  will  never  have  to  be  used. " 
purpose  is  unchanged.   But  the 

has  been  changing  and  our  re- 
ss  as  a  nation  must  change  with 

s  morning  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
ibout  our  national  security — 
we  now  stand,  what  new  cir- 
ances  we  face,  and  what  we  are 
to  do  in  the  future. 

•nt  Standing 

me  deal  at  the  beginning  with 
myths.  One  myth  is  that  this 
ry  somehow  is  pulling  back 
protecting  its  interests  and  its 
s  around  the  world.  That  is  not 
ise,  as  will  be  explained  in  this 


speech  and  demonstrated  in  our  actions 
as  a  nation. 

Another  myth  is  that  our  defense 
budget  is  too  burdensome  and  con- 
sumes an  undue  part  of  our  federal 
revenues.  National  defense  is,  of 
course,  a  large  and  important  item  of 
expenditures,  but  it  represents  only 
about  5%  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  about  a  quarter  of  our  current 
federal  budget. 

It  also  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
our  country's  defense  spending  is 
mainly  for  intercontinental  missiles  or 
nuclear  weapons.  Only  about  10%  of 
our  defense  budget  goes  for  strategic 
forces  or  for  nuclear  deterrence.  More 
than  50%  is  simply  to  pay  for  and 
support  the  services  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Finally,  some  believe  that  because 
we  do  possess  nuclear  weapons  of 
great  destructive  power,  that  we  need 
do  nothing  more  to  guarantee  our  na- 
tion's security.  Unfortunately,  it's  not 
that  simple.  Our  potential  adversaries 
have  now  built  up  massive  forces 
armed  with  conventional  weapons — 
tanks,  aircraft,  infantry,  mechanized 
units.  These  forces  could  be  used  for 
political  blackmail,  and  they  could 
threaten  our  vital  interests  unless  we 
and  our  allies  and  friends  have  our 
own  military  strength  and  conven- 
tional forces  as  a  counterbalance. 

Of  course,  our  national  security 
rests  on  more  than  just  military  power. 
It  depends  partly  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  factories  and  our 
farms;  on  an  adequate  supply  of  natu- 
ral resources  with  which  God  has 
blessed  us;  on  an  economic  system 
which  values  human  freedom  above 
centralized  control;  on  the  creative 
ideas  of  our  best  minds;  on  the  hard 
work,  cohesion,  moral  strength,  and 
determination  of  the  American 
people;  and  on  the  friendship  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  south.  Our 
security  depends  on  strong  bonds  with 
our  allies  and  on  whether  other  na- 
tions seek  to  live  in  peace  and  refrain 
from  trying  to  dominate  those  who 
live  around  them. 

But  adequate  and  capable  military 
forces  are  still  an  essential  element  of 
our  national  security.  We,  like  our 
ancestors,  have  the  obligation  to 
maintain  strength  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  we  Americans  will  continue  to  do 
so. 


New  Circumstances 

Let  us  review  briefly  how  national 
security  issues  have  changed  over  the 
past  decade  or  two.  The  world  has 
grown  both  more  complex  and  more 
interdependent.  There  is  now  a  divi- 
sion among  the  Communist  powers. 
The  old  colonial  empires  have  fallen, 
and  many  new  nations  have  risen  in 
their  place.  Old  ideological  labels 
have  lost  some  of  their  meaning. 
There  have  also  been  changes  in  the 
military  balance  among  nations.  Over 
the  past  20  years,  the  military  forces 
of  the  Soviets  have  grown  substan- 
tially, both  in  absolute  numbers  and 
relative  to  our  own. 

There  also  has  been  an  ominous  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  its  military  power — to 
intervene  in  local  conflicts,  with  ad- 
visers, with  equipment,  and  with  full 
logistical  support  and  encouragement 
for  mercenaries  from  other  Com- 
munist countries,  as  we  can  observe 
today  in  Africa. 

This  increase  in  Soviet  military 
power  has  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  Discounting  inflation,  since 
1960  Soviet  military  spending  has 
doubled,  rising  steadily  in  real  terms 
by  3  or  4%  a  year,  while  our  own 
military  budget  is  actually  lower  now 
than  it  was  in  1960.  The  Soviets,  who 
traditionally  were  not  a  significant 
naval  power,  now  rank  number  two  in 
world  naval  forces. 

In  its  balanced  strategic  nuclear  ca- 
pability, the  United  States  retains  im- 
portant advantages.  But  over  the  past 
decade,  the  steady  Soviet  buildup  has 
achieved  functional  equivalence  in 
strategic  forces  with  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  Responses 

These  changes  demand  that  we 
maintain  adequate  responses  — 
diplomatic,  military,  and  economic — 
and  we  will. 

As  President  and  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  I  am  responsible,  along  with  the 
Congress,  for  modernizing,  expanding, 
and  improving  our  Armed  Forces 
whenever  our  security  requires  it. 
We've  recently  completed  a  major 
reassessment  of  our  national  defense 
strategy.  And  out  of  this  process  have 
come  some  overall  principles  designed 
to  preserve  our  national  security  during 
the  years  ahead. 
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•  We  will  match,  together  with  our 
allies  and  friends,  any  threatening 
power  through  a  combination  of  mili- 
tary forces,  political  efforts,  and  eco- 
nomic programs.  We  will  not  allow 
any  other  nation  to  gain  military 
superiority  over  us. 

•  We  shall  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations  in 
reducing  areas  of  tension.  We  do  not 
desire  to  intervene  militarily  in  the 
internal  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries  nor  to  aggravate  regional 
conflicts.  And  we  shall  oppose  inter- 
vention by  others. 

•  While  assuring  our  own  military 
capabilities,  we  shall  seek  security 
through  dependable,  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements  wherever  possible. 

•  We  shall  use  our  great  economic, 
technological,  and  diplomatic  advan- 
tages to  defend  our  interests  and  to 
promote  American  values.  We  are 
prepared,  for  instance,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  toward  com- 
mon social,  scientific,  and  economic 
goals.  But  if  they  fail  to  demonstrate 
restraint  in  missile  programs  and  other 
force  levels  or  in  the  projection  of 
Soviet  or  proxy  forces  into  other  lands 
and  continents,  then  popular  support  in 
the  United  States  for  such  cooperation 
with  the  Soviets  will  certainly  erode. 

These  principles  mean  that,  even  as 
we  search  for  agreement  in  arms  con- 
trol, we  will  continue  to  modernize 
our  strategic  systems  and  to  revitalize 
our  conventional  forces.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Congress  shares  my 
commitment  in  this  respect. 

We  shall  implement  this  policy  that 
I've  outlined  so  briefly  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways: 

•  By  maintaining  strategic  nuclear 
balance: 

•  By  working  closely  with  our 
NATO  allies  to  strengthen  and  mod- 
ernize our  defenses  in  Europe;  and 

•  By  maintaining  and  developing 
forces  to  counter  any  threats  to  our  al- 
lies and  friends  in  our  vital  interests 
in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  other 
regions  of  the  world. 

Let  me  take  up  each  of  these  three  in 
turn. 

Strategic  Nuclear  Balance.  Our 

first  and  most  fundamental  concern  is 
to  prevent  nuclear  war.  The  horrors  of 
nuclear  conflict  and  our  desire  to  re- 
duce the  world's  arsenals  of  fearsome 
nuclear  weapons  do  not  free  us  from 
the  need  to  analyze  the  situation  objec- 
tively and  to  make  sensible  choices 
about  our  purposes  and  means. 

Our  strategic  forces  must  be — and 


must  be  known  to  be — a  match  for  the 
capabilities  of  the  Soviets.  They  will 
never  be  able  to  use  their  nuclear  forces 
to  threaten,  to  coerce,  or  to  blackmail 
us  or  our  friends. 

Our  continuing  major  effort  in  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT)  taking  place  every  day  in 
Geneva  are  one  means  toward  a  goal  of 
strategic  nuclear  stability.  We  and  the 
Soviets  have  already  reached  agree- 
ment on  some  basic  points,  although 
still  others  remain  to  be  resolved.  We 
are  making  good  progress.  We  are  not 
looking  for  any  one-sided  advantage. 

But  before  I  sign  any  SALT  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  I 
will  make  sure  that  it  preserves  the 
strategic  balance,  that  we  can  inde- 
pendently verify  Soviet  compliance, 
and  that  we  will  be  at  least  as  strong, 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we 
would  be  without  any  agreement. 

But  in  addition  to  the  limits  and  re- 
ductions of  a  SALT  II  agreement,  we 
must  take  other  steps  to  protect  the 
strategic  balance.  During  the  next  dec- 
ade, improvements  in  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles can  make  our  land-based  missile 
forces  in  silos  increasingly  vulnerable 
to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Such  an  attack 
would  amount  to  national  suicide  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  however  remote, 
it  is  a  threat  against  which  we  must 
constantly  be  on  guard. 

We  have  a  superb  submarine  fleet 
which  is  relatively  invulnerable  to  at- 
tack when  it's  at  sea,  and  we  have 
under  construction  new  Trident  subma- 
rines and  missiles  which  give  our  sub- 
marine ballistic  missile  force  even 
greater  range  and  security.  I  have  or- 
dered rapid  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  cruise  missiles  to  reinforce  the 
strategic  value  of  our  bombers.  We  are 
working  on  the  M-X  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  and  a  Trident  II 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile  to 
give  us  more  options  to  respond  to 
Soviet  strategic  deployments.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  guarantee  the  clear 
invulnerability  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent, I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  actions 
for  full-scale  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  these  systems. 

Our  strategic  defense  forces,  our  nu- 
clear forces,  are  a  triad — land-based 
missiles,  sea-based  missiles,  and  air- 
breathing  systems,  such  as  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles.  Through  the  plans 
I've  described,  all  three  legs  of  this 
triad  will  be  modernized  and  improved. 
Each  will  retain  the  ability,  on  its  own, 
to  impose  devastating  retaliation  upon 
an  aggressor. 

Cooperation  With  NATO.  For  30 

years  and  more  we've  been  committed 
to  the  defense  of  Europe,  bound  by  the 
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knowledge  that  Western  Europe's  s<| 
rity  is  vital  to  our  own.  We  continui 
cooperate  with  our  NATO  allies  | 
strategy  for  flexible  response,  com! 
ing  conventional  forces  and  nucji 
forces  so  that  no  aggressor  can  thre» 
the  territory  of  Europe  or  its  free) 
which,  in  the  past,  we  have  fough: 
gether  to  defend. 

For  several  years  we  and  our  at 
have  been  trying  to  negotiate  mill 
and  balanced  reduction  in  milii 
forces  in  Europe  with  the  Soviets ) 
with  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  whrj 
their  allies.  But  in  the  meantime.: 
Soviets  have  continued  to  increase, 
to  modernize  their  forces  beyoi 
level  necessary  for  defense.  In  thei 
of  this  excessive  Soviet  buildup- 
and  our  NATO  allies  have  had  to  i 
important  steps  to  cope  with  short- 
vulnerabilities  and  respond  to  li 
term  threats.  We  are  signifies 
strengthening  U.S.  forces  station*. 
Western  Europe  and  improving: 
ability  to  speed  additional  groundi 
air  forces  to  the  defense  of  Europe) 
time  of  crisis. 

Our  European  allies — who  su| 
the  major  portion  of  NATO's  cot' 
tional  combat  strength — are  ! 
improving  their  readiness  and  A 
reinforcement  capabilities  and  | 
antitank  defenses.  The  heads  o 
NATO  governments  will  be  here  i 
country  attending  the  summit  me 
in  May,  where  we  will  address 
long-term  defense  program  whicr 
expand  and  integrate  more  closet 
lied  defense  plans. 


Other  Vital  Interests.  For 

years,  the  United  States  has  b< 
major  world  power.  Our  longsta 
concerns  encompass  our  own  se< 
interests  and  those  of  our  allie 
friends  far  beyond  our  own  shore 
Europe. 

We  have  important  historical  re< 
sibilities  to  enhance  peace  in  East 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Persian' 
and  throughout  our  own  hemisf 
Our  preference  in  all  these  areas 
turn  first  to  international  agree 
that  reduce  the  overall  level  of 
and  minimize  the  threat  of  conflic 
we  have  the  will,  and  we  will 
maintain  the  capacity,  to  hone 
commitments  and  to  protect  our: 
ests  in  those  critical  areas. 

In  the  Pacific,  our  effective  sd 
is  enhanced  by  mutual  defense  tl 
with  our  allies  and  by  our  fnei1 
and  cooperation  with  other  Pf 
nations. 

Japan  and  South  Korea,  cl| 
linked  with  the  United  States,  3 
cated  geographically  where  vital! 
ests  of  great  powers  converge.  It> 
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:ive  that  Northeast  Asia  remain 
s.  We  will  maintain  and  even  en- 
i  our  military  strength  in  this  area, 
aving  our  air  strength  and  reducing 
;round  forces  as  the  South  Korean 
continues  to  modernize  and  to  in- 
e  its  own  capabilities, 
the  Middle  East  and  the  region  of 
ndian  Ocean,  we  seek  permanent 
e  and  stability.  The  economic 
h  and  well-being  of  the  United 
s,  Western  Europe,  Japan  depend 
continued  access  to  the  oil  from 
ersian  Gulf  area. 

all  these  situations,  the  primary 
risibility  for  preserving  peace  and 
try  stability  rests  with  the  coun- 
of  the  region.  But  we  shall  con- 
to  work  with  our  friends  and 
to  strengthen  their  ability  to  pre- 
threats  to  their  interests  and  to 
In  addition,  however,   we  will 
:ain  forces  of  our  own  which  can 
lied  upon,  if  necessary,  to  support 
il  defense  efforts.  The  Secretary 
:fense  at  my  direction  is  improv- 
nd  will  maintain  quickly  deploy- 
'orces — air,  land,  and  sea — to  de- 
our  interests  throughout  the 
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ns  control  agreements  are  a  major 
is  instruments  of  our  national  se- 
,  but  this  will  be  possible  only  if 
aintain  appropriate  military  force 
i.  Reaching  balanced,  verifiable 
ments  with  our  adversaries  can 
the  cost  of  security  and  reduce  the 
f  war.  But  even  then,  we  must — 
/e  will — proceed  efficiently  with 
ver  arms  programs  our  own  secu- 
:quires. 

en  I  leave  this  auditorium,  I  shall 
ing  to  visit  with  the  crew  aboard 
)f  our  most  modern  nuclear- 
ed  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Atlantic 
i.  The  men  and  women  of  our 
d  Forces  remain  committed  as 
professionals  and  as  patriotic 
icans  to  our  common  defense, 
must  stand  constantly  ready  to 
in  the  hope  that  through  strength, 
at  will  be  prevented.  We  as 
cans  will  always  support  them  in 
:ourageous  vigil. 

s  has  been  a  serious  and  a  sober 
but  there  is  no  cause  for  pes- 
ii.  We  face  a  challenge,  and  we 
o  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet 
e  will  preserve  and  protect  our 
7  and  continue  to  promote  and  to 
lin  peace  around  the  world.  This 
;  that  we  shall  have  to  continue  to 
rt  strong  and  efficient  military 

most  of  human  history,  people 
wished  vainly  that  freedom  and 
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News  Conferences,  February  17 9 
March  2  and  9  (Excerpts) 


FEBRUARY  17 


Q.  Knowing  tension  already  exists 
over  the  Israeli  settlement  policy,  do 
you  have  any  second  thoughts  about 
the  timing  of  your  announcement  to 
sell  war  planes  to  Egypt,  or  was  the 
timing  of  that  announcement  and  our 
public  statements  about  the  Israeli 
settlement  policy  a  message  to  the  Is- 
raelis to  become  more  flexible  in  the 
current  negotiations? 

A.  The  two  were  not  interrelated  in 
my  decisionmaking  process.  When  I 
was  in  Saudi  Arabia  earlier  in  January, 
I  told  them  that  shortly  after  the  Con- 
gress reconvened  I  would  send  up  a 
recommendation  for  military  sales  to 
the  Middle  East. 

Every  time  I've  ever  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  both  in  the  public  ses- 
sions— that  is  with  staff  members — and 
also  in  my  private  sessions  with  just 
him  and  me  present,  this  has  been  the 
first  item  that  he's  brought  up:  "Please 
expedite  the  approval  of  the  sales  of 
military  planes  to  Israel.  " 

I  think  that  the  timing  is  proper. 
We're  not  trying  to  short  circuit  the  al- 
lotted time  for  the  Congress.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  will  not  begin  the  proc- 
ess until  after  the  Congress  reconvenes, 
the  Senate  reconvenes.  So  there  will  be 
a  full  50  days  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  Twenty  days  after  this 


coming  Monday,  I'll  send  up  official 
papers.  I  don't  think  it's  a  bad  time  to 
send  it  up. 

I  recognized  ahead  of  time  that  there 
would  be  some  controversy  about  it. 
And  we  did  give  it  second  and  third 
thoughts  before  I  made  a  decision 
about  the  composition  of  the  package 
and  the  date  for  submitting  it. 

Q.  On  the  Middle  East,  arms  to 
the  Middle  East,  I  want  to  ask  a  kind 
of  philosophic  question.  How  do  you 
rationalize  the  idea  of  selling 
weapons,  more  sophisticated 
weapons  of  war,  with  the  argument 
that  they  would  help  to  bring  about 
peace? 

Does  it  bother  you  that  these  more 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons  are 
being  sold  to  both  sides,  and  if  a  new 
war  were  to  break  out,  it  would  be  a 
more  violent  confrontation  than  any 
in  the  past? 

A.  As  you  know,  we  are  not  intro- 
ducing new  weapons  into  the  Middle 
East.  F-15's  are  already  being  deliv- 
ered into  the  Middle  East.  Also,  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  cut  down  on  the  vol- 
ume of  weapons  each  succeeding  year 
as  long  as  I  am  in  office,  barring  some 
unpredictable  worldwide  military  out- 
break. This  year  there  will  be  less 
weapons  sales  than  last  year.  This  will 
include,  of  course,  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  it's  very  good  for  nations  to 


the  flowering  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  freedom  nourishes,  did  not  fi- 
nally have  to  depend  upon  the  force  of 
arms.  We,  like  our  forebears,  live  in  a 
time  when  those  who  would  destroy 
liberty  are  restrained  less  by  their  re- 
spect for  freedom  itself  than  by  their 
knowledge  that  those  of  us  who  cherish 
freedom  are  strong. 

We  are  a  great  nation,  made  up  of 
talented  people.  We  can  readily  afford 
the  necessary  costs  of  our  military 
forces,  as  well  as  an  increased  level,  if 
needed,  to  prevent  any  adversary  from 
destabilizing  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  money  we  spend  on  defense  is  not 
wasted  any  more  than  is  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  police  force  in  a  local 
community  to  keep  the  peace.  This  in- 
vestment purchases  our  freedom  to  ful- 
fill the  worthy  goals  of  our  nation. 
Southerners,  whose  ancestors   100 


years  ago  knew  the  horrors  of  a  home- 
land devastated  by  war,  are  particularly 
determined  that  war  shall  never  come 
to  us  again.  All  Americans  understand 
the  basic  lesson  of  history:  that  we 
need  to  be  resolute  and  able  to  protect 
ourselves,  to  prevent  threats  and  domi- 
nation by  others. 

No  matter  how  peaceful  and  secure 
and  easy  the  circumstances  of  our  lives 
now  seem,  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
the  blessings  will  endure.  That  is  why 
we  will  always  maintain  the  strength 
which,  God  willing,  we  shall  never 
need  to  use.  □ 
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Address  at  Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  on  Mar.  17,  1978  (in- 
troductory paragraphs  omitted);  for  full  text, 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Mar.  27. 
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turn  lo  us  for  their  security  needs,  in- 
stead of  having  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  they  have  in  the  past.  I  am 
talking  specifically  about  Egypt.  You 
have  to  remember  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  never  had  any  active  aggression 
against  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  is  our  ally 
and  friend.  Egypt  is  our  ally  and 
friend.  Israel  is  our  ally  and  friend. 

To  maintain  security  in  that  region  is 
important.  Egypt  has  other  threats 
against  its  security.  The  Soviets  are 
shipping  massive  quantities  of  weapons 
into  the  Middle  Eastern  area  now,  into 
the  Red  Sea  area— Ethiopia,  into  Syria, 
Iraq,  Libya — and  we  cannot  abandon 
our  own  friends.  So  I  don't  think  it  is 
wrong  at  all  to  insure  stability  or  the 
right  to  defend  themselves  in  a  region 
with  arms  sales. 

We  are  continuing  multinational 
negotiations  with  other  sellers  of 
weapons  to  get  them  to  join  with  us  in 
a  constant  step-by-step,  year-by-year 
reduction  in  total  arms  sales.  If  they 
do,  I  think  the  world  will  be  much 
more  peaceful  in  the  future. 


purchases  of  our  own  goods.  In  this 
last  year,  our  own  rate  of  growth  was 
about  3%  greater  than  the  average  of 
our  major  trading  partners.  That  differ- 
ence will  be  substantially  less  in  1978. 
We  will  still  have  adequate  growth,  but 
our  major  trading  partners  will  have 
better  growth  than  they  had  last  year. 

These  three  basic  causes  in  1977  for 
some  lowering  in  the  dollar's  value  will 
be  much  better  in  1978.  We  do  move 
aggressively  and  adequately  to  prevent 
disorderly  market  circumstances  when 
that  need  is  obvious  to  us.  We'll  con- 
tinue to  do  that.  But  my  own  belief  is 
that  these  basic  principles  that  assess 
the  legitimate  value  of  the  dollar  have 
not  been  adequately  observed  recently. 
My  guess  is  that  in  the  future  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  what  I've  just 
told  you  will  be  observed  and  the  dollar 
will  remain  in  good  shape. 
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Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  deteriorating  dollar  and  the  basic 
cause  of  its  collapse,  soaring  foreign 
oil  imports?  And  a  related  question, 
saying  that  European  financial  offi- 
cials say  the  United  States  should  de- 
fend the  dollar  more  vigorously. 

A.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  studying 
about  the  American  dollar,  its  value  in 
international  monetary  markets,  the 
causes  for  the  recent  deterioration  as  it 
relates  to  other  major  currencies.  I  can 
say  with  complete  assurance  that  the 
basic  principles  of  monetary  values  are 
not  being  adequately  assessed  on  the 
current  international  monetary  markets. 
There  are  three  that  I  would  like  to 
mention  specifically. 

•  First  of  all,  the  attractiveness  of 
investment  in  our  own  country  com- 
pared to  other  nations  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. One  of  the  reasons  is  the 
higher  interest  rates  that  can  be  paid  on 
investments  in  our  country. 

•  Another  one  is  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing consumption  of  oil  that  occurred 
during  1977.  This  caused  us  a  great 
deal  of  concern.  In  1978  we  will  not 
have  that  circumstance.  Present  trends 
and  future  projections  show  that  at  the 
worst  we'll  have  a  leveling  off  of  im- 
ports of  foreign  oil,  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  legitimate  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  dollar. 

•  And  the  other  point  is  the  degree 
with  which  American  economic  recov- 
ery or  growth  compares  to  potential 


Q.  Later  this  month  you'll  be 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Menahem  Begin  from  Israel.  What 
do  you  hope  to  achieve  during  your 
meetings  with  the  Prime  Minister? 

A.  This  will  be  my  third  meeting 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  since  he's 
been  the  leader  of  Israel.  In  addition,  I 
communicate  with  him  fairly  frequently 
by  personal  letter,  by  diplomatic  mes- 
sage, and  on  occasion  by  telephone. 
And  both  our  own  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  officials  and  his  secretary  of 
state  and  other  officials  come  here  fre- 
quently. Defense  Minister  Weizman 
will  be  here  shortly  to  consult  with  me 
and  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  others. 

We  are  looking  for  some  common 
ground  on  which  the  Egyptians,  the  Is- 
raelis, the  Jordanians,  the  residents  of 
the  West  Bank,   and  other  areas  can 
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ing  to  the  commitment  that  U.N.  24 
a  basis  for  continued  negotiations  a 
solution.  The  abandonment  of  | 
would  put  us  back  many  month-i 
years.  So,  this  is  what  I  hope  toi 
complish  with  Prime  Minister  Begii 
frankly  discuss  with  him  my  prev 
agreements  and  discussions  with  P< 
dent  Sadat,  to  encourage  direct  negi 
tions  to  be  resumed,  and  to  search! 
common  ground,  based  on  advice  g. 
to  me  by  Secretary  of  State  Vance< 
also  by  Mr.  Atherton  [Alfred  L.  Al 
ton,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  j 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs] 
the  latest  possible  language  cha; 
that  might  be  necessary  to  let  E, 
and  Israel  agree.  This  is  what  I  hofl 
accomplish,  and  I  believe  the  pen) 
discussions  will  be  good. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  L 
personal  discussions  be  carried  oil 
tween  Sadat  and  Begin.  But  in  thy 
sence  of  that  possibility  at  this;: 
ment,  we  hope  to  restore  it  and  a 
an  intermediary. 


agree. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  sensitive  ques- 
tion. As  you  know,  the  Gaza  Strip  has 
had  an  affiliation  in  the  past  with 
Egypt,   the  West  Bank  with  Jordan, 
both  now  occupied  by  Israel.  And  we 
hope  to  search  out  at  the  top  level  of 
government  some  resolution  of  the  dif- 
ferences on  specifics  relating  to  the 
Sinai  and  also  on  a  statement  of  princi- 
ples relating  to  the  occupied  territories 
of  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip, 
hoping  at  that  time  that  Egypt  and  the 
Jordanians  and  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
who  live  in  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip 
would  be  satisfied  to  conclude  perhaps 
some  agreements  and  to  proceed  with 
further  negotiations  leading  to  an  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  the  issue,  based  on 
U.N.  Resolution  242. 

One  of  the  crucial  elements  of  any 
progress  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  cleav- 


Q.  With  the  Soviets  active  nt 
the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  with  j 
strains  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations,' 
hope  do  you  have  for  early  res 
tion  of  SALT  talks? 

A.  The  SALT  talks  have  never 
discontinued  or  delayed.  They  ar; 
going  now,  and  the  Soviet  involve 
in  the  Horn  has  not  interrupted 
process.  We  do  not  initiate  any 
ernment  policy  that  has  a  linkag 
tween  the  Soviet  involveme! 
the  Ethiopia-Somalia  dispute  o 
one  hand  and  SALT  or  the  comprj 
sive  test  ban  negotiations  on  the  c' 
Obviously  any  negotiation,  if! 
eluded  successfully  at  the  exec 
level,  would  have  to  be  ratified  t 
Congress,  who  would  be  heavily 
enced  by  opinion  of  the  Ame 
people.  And  the  fact  that  the  S 
have  overarmed  to  the  teeth  the  ! 
lians,  who  then  use  Soviet  weap< 
invade  Ethiopia  and  now  are  ove 
ing  Ethiopia  and  directing  their  m 
effort  has  caused  a  threat  to  pe; 
the  Horn  area  of  Africa. 

We  have  added  our  own  in 
tunities  for  a  peaceful  resolutio; 
our  own  caution  comments  t 
Soviets.  They  have  assured  me  dj 
through  Foreign  Minister  Gromyk 
the  Ethiopians  would  not  cro? 
Somalia  border.  We  have  sent  a  d 
tion  to  meet  with  President  Me; 
who  assured  me  personally  tha 
would  not  cross  the  Somalia  borci 
We  have  three  hopes  there  tH 
trust  and  certainly  hope  that  the  g 
will  honor. 
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Dne  is  a  Somalian  withdrawal 
the  territories  which  they  occupy 
stern  Ethiopia,  in  the  Ogaden  area. 
Secondly,  a  removal  from  Ethiopia 
iban  and  Soviet  troops;  and 
rhird,  a  lessening  of  the  tensions 
wist  between  those  countries  and 
>noring  of  the  sometimes  arbitrar- 
rawn  international  boundaries  in 
a. 

id  we  hope  that  the  OAU — 
)rganization  of  African  Unity — 
i  become  more  successful  in  their 
ts  to  resolve  this  dispute  in  a 
ful  way.  But  at  this  time,  Somalia 
invading  nation.  We  have  refused 
id  any  weapons  into  that  area  or 
it  third  countries  who  bought 
Dns  from  us  to  transfer  them  into 
rea,  and  I  think  our  policy  is  com- 
y  accurate. 

;  Soviets'  violating  of  these  prin- 
:  would  be  a  cause  of  concern  to 
/ould  lessen  the  confidence  of  the 
■ican  people  in  the  word  and 
iful  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
i,  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
'  a  SALT  agreement  or  com- 
nsive  test  ban  agreement  if  con- 
d,  and  therefore  the  two  are 
d  because  of  actions  by  the 
ts.  We  don't  initiate  the  linkage. 

We  have  several  questions  re- 
to  the  Braniff  Airways  low-cost 
:e  between  Dallas  and  London, 
of  all,  have  you  received  a  rec- 
mdation  from  the  CAB  [Civil 
lautics  Board]  for  retaliatory 
I,  and  do  you  plan  to  take  such 
i  against  the  British  carrier? 
econdly,  do  you  believe  that  the 
h  Government  is  abiding  by  its 
litments  in  the  Bermuda  II  air- 
greements? 
I  have  not  received  a  recommen- 

from  the  CAB  at  this  moment, 
the  recommendation  gets  to  me, 
law,  will  have  to  act  and  will  act 
iiately. 

•n't  know  enough  about  the  issue, 
-tails  of  the  British  Government 
,  to  know  whether  or  not  they 
violated  the  agreement  that  was 
ided  this  past  year.  My  guess  is, 
ng  the  British,  that  they  have  not 
ed  the  agreement  specifically. 
ts  you  know,  an  agreement  can't 
it  detailed  to  anticipate  every  in- 
ial  ruling  that  will  be  concluded 
■  CAB  on  our  side  or  its  equiva- 
lency on  the  British  side.  I  don't 
much  about  the  issue  yet. 
if  there  is  a  violation,  we  would 
»s  our  concern  directly  to  Prime 
ter  Callaghan.  And  when  the 
gives  me  a  report  and  a  recom- 
ation,  the  chances  are   that   I 

honor  it. 


We  have  had  notable  success  in  1977 
in  increasing  competition,  particularly 
in  international  routes  of  air  carriers. 
We  have  encouraged  the  additional 
competition  of  American  airlines  in 
this  area,  as  well.  We  hope  to  get  the 
Congress  to  act  on  substantial  deregula- 
tion in  the  airline  industry  within  our 
country.  I  believe  that  we've  made  not- 
able success  already,  and  we  have 
withstood  a  tremendous  pressure  from 
the  British  to  have  more  government 
protection,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
competition  in  the  agreement  that  we 
reached  last  year. 
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I  have  another  statement  to  make. 
Last  night,  I  was  informed  by  President 
Siad  Barre  of  Somalia  that  he  was  ag- 
reeing to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the 
Ogaden  area,  the  occupied  areas  of 
Ethiopia,  and  just  the  last  few  minutes, 
he  confirmed  this  commitment  to  me 
with  a  public  statement. 

I  welcome  President  Siad  Barre's 
announcement  of  this  decision.  The 
United  States  hopes  that  this  decision 
will  result  in  an  immediate  halt  of  the 
bloodshed  in  that  area  of  the  Horn  of 
Africa.  We  hope  that  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  can  move  quickly  to 
assist  all  parties  to  terminate  hostilities, 
to  agree  quickly  on  rules  that  can  be 
observed  so  that  Somali  forces  can  re- 
tire rapidly  into  their  own  territory  and 
to  insure  that  peaceful  conditions  are 
restored  among  the  civilian  population. 

As  soon  as  Somali  forces  have  with- 
drawn completely,  and  as  soon  as 
Ethiopian  forces  have  reestablished 
control  over  their  own  territory,  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  combat 
presence  should  begin. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  the  two  countries — 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia — at  an  early 
date.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  in  working 
out  the  basis  for  negotiations  between 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia  which  would  in- 
sure the  territorial  integrity  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  region  and  the  honoring  of 
international  boundaries. 

Q.  Does  that  Somalia  announce- 
ment cause  you  to  look  any  more 
favorably  on  Somali  requests  for 
American  arms,  assuming  they  go 
through  with  it? 

A.  We  notified  Somalia  many 
months  ago  that  as  long  as  they  were  in 
occupied  territory,  that  there  would  be 
no  consideration  on  our  part  for  defen- 


sive arms  of  any  kind.  1  think  it  would 
require  a  tangible  demonstration  of  the 
carrying  out  of  this  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Somalians  and  also  a  re- 
newed commitment  not  to  dishonor  the 
international  boundaries  of  either 
Ethiopia  or  Kenya  before  we  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  with  them  economic 
aid  or  defensive  arms  supplies. 

In  this  case,  working  with  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  and  the 
Congress,  we  would  consider  this  in  a 
routine  manner,  but  not  until — 


Q.  On  the  Middle  East,  the  State 
Department  today  reaffirmed  that 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  242 
remains,  in  our  view,  the  bedrock  of 
our  effort  to  bring  peace  to  that  area 
and  more  or  less  served  notice  on  the 
Israeli  Government  not  to  take  any 
decision  to  renounce  that.  Could  you 
state  for  us  what  your  understanding 
or  your  interpretation  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  is  and  what 
your  understanding  of  the  Israeli  po- 
sition on  this  is? 

A.  U.N.  Resolution  242  was  passed 
about  10  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has 
been  endorsed  with  practically  no 
equivocation  by  our  own  country,  by 
the  entire  international  community,  by 
the  Israeli  Government,  and  by  the 
Arab  countries  who  border  on  Israel.  It 
calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israel  from 
territories  occupied  in  the  1967  war.  It 
calls  for  the  restoration  of  security  of 
Israel  behind  recognized  and  defensible 
borders.  And  this  has  been  the  basis  on 
which  all  of  our  efforts  since  I've  been 
in  office,  and  also  my  predecessors'  ef- 
forts, have  been  based. 

For  any  nation  now  to  reject  the  ap- 
plication of  242  to  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories, including  the  West  Bank,  the 
Sinai,  the  Golan  Heights,  would  be  a 
very  serious  blow  to  the  prospects  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  that  I've 
just  described  to  you,  we've  also  been 
working  with  complete  commitment 
and  with  some  substantial  success,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Egypt,  to  insure 
that  Israel  will  not  only  be  blessed  with 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  but  also  with  a 
full  restoration  of  peace,  open  borders, 
diplomatic  relations,  free  trade,  ex- 
change of  tourism  and  students,  and 
cultural  exchanges.  This  is  a  prospect 
that  we  still  have.  But  the  abandonment 
of  U.N.  Resolution  242,  as  it  applies  to 
the  West  Bank  and  other  occupied  ter- 
ritories, would  be  a  very  serious  blow 
to  the  prospects  of  peace  and  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  policy  of  the 
Israeli  Government  and  other  govern- 
ments in  the  area. 
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Q.  You  have  spoken  many  times  of 
the  commitment  that  the  United 
States  has  for  the  security  of  Israel. 
In  1975,  in  September,  the  Sinai  II 
agreement  said  specifically  that  the 
United  States  would  promise  to  give 
advanced  aircraft,  such  as  the  F-16, 
at  an  unspecified  time  and  number, 
to  Israel. 

Why  is  that  promise  of  the  United 
States  now  made  part  of  a  package 
deal?  In  other  words,  why  is  it  tied  to 
approval  for  aircraft  to  other  coun- 
tries, Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia? 

A.  We  are  honoring  completely  the 
commitments  made  to  Israel  in  the  fall 
of  1975  concerning  an  adherence  on 
our  part  to  the  adequate  defense 
capabilities  of  Israel,  including  ad- 
vanced aircraft  like  the  F-15  and  the 
F-16. 

Some  orders  of  this  kind  have  al- 
ready been  placed,  accepted,  and  de- 
liveries are  in  prospect.  Some  planes 
have  already  been  delivered.  And  the 
proposal  that  I've  made  to  Congress  on 
the  arms  sales  package  is  compatible 
with  that  commitment. 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  commitments 
were  also  made  to  the  Saudi  Arabians, 
to  provide  them  with  advanced  aircraft, 
to  replace  their  present  Lightning 
planes  which  are  becoming  obsolete. 

Later,  in  the  Ford  Administration  in 
1976,  in  the  fall,  a  commitment  was 
made  to  them  to  send  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  to  Saudi  Arabia,  to  give 
them  some  assessment  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  F-15's  and  F-16's,  with 
a  commitment  then  made  that  they 
would  have  their  choice  between  the 
16's  and  the  15's. 

When  Crown  Prince  Fahd  came  to 
our  country  last  spring,  I  repeated  this 
commitment,  that  had  been  made  by 
my  own  predecessors  in  the  White 
House,  and  so  the  sale  of  F-15's  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  consistent  with  the 
commitment  also  made  in  the  fall  of 
1975  and  repeatedly  reconfirmed. 

The  sale  of  the  F-5E's— a  much  less 
capable  airplane,  by  the  way — to  the 
Egyptians  is.  I  think,  a  very  legitimate 
proposal,  because  Egyptians  in  effect 
have  severed  their  supply  of  weapons 
that  used  to  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  cast  their  lot  with  us, 
which  is  a  very  favorable  development 
in  the  Middle  East,  one  of  the  most 
profound  developments  of  all. 

I  have  no  apology  at  all  to  make  for 
this  proposal.  It  maintains  the  military 
balance  that  exists  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
can  say  without  any  doubt  that  the 
superior  capabilities  of  the  Israeli  Air 
Force,  compared  to  their  neighbors,  is 
maintained,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  re- 
confirms our  own  relationship  with  the 
moderate  Arab  leaders  and  nations  for 


the  future  to  insure  that  peace  can  be 
and  will  be  maintained  in  the  Middle 
East. 


Q.  On  the  same  subject,  we've 
seen  reports  in  recent  days  from  the 
Middle  East,  from  both  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem,  that  in  effect  President 
Sadat's  initiative  has  come  to  an  end, 
that  it  has  come  aground.  We  also 
see  reports  from  Jerusalem  that 
ministers  in  the  Israeli  Government 
have  decided  that  there  is  no  deal  to 
be  made  at  this  time.  Could  you  give 
us  your  assessment  of  where  this 
stands  and  where  you  think  it's  going 
to  go? 

A.  As  is  the  case  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  difference  in  Israel,  a 
very  heated  debate  in  prospect  and  al- 
ready in  progress  about  what  should  be 
done  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  are  obviously  differences 
also  between  nations,  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  between  Israel  and  their 
other  neighbors. 

I  would  say  that  in  comparison  to  the 
situation  a  year  ago,  the  prospects  for 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  are  quite  good.  We  would  hope 
that  there  could  be  an  immediate  res- 
olution of  all  the  differences.  That's 
not  immediately  in  prospect. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  will  be  coming 
to  visit  with  me  this  coming  week.1  I 
know  him  very  well.  I've  met  with  him 
twice  before.  He  is  a  very  strong  advo- 
cate, a  very  dedicated  advocate  of  the 
position  of  the  Israeli  Government. 
He's  a  forceful  and  outspoken  person. 
And  I'm  sure  after  our  meeting,  we 
will  at  least  understand  each  other 
better. 

I  hope  we  can  move  another  step  to- 
ward peace.  I  had  an  equivalent  oppor- 
tunity this  year  to  meet  and  to  have 
long  discussions  with  President  Sadat. 

I  would  say  that  there's  been  a  great 
deal  of  progress  made.  Just  looking  at 
the  changes  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Israelis,  we  have  now  the  major  Arab 
nation  who  has  recognized  Israel's 
right  to  exist,  right  to  exist  in  peace, 
right  to  exist  permanently,  has  offered 
the  full  definition  of  peace  which  I  de- 
scribed earlier.  They  have  been  meet- 
ing directly  and  personally,  Begin  and 
Sadat  and  their  representatives,  which 
was  not  in  prospect  at  all  a  year  ago. 

There  are  still  differences  between 
them — relatively  minor  differences  in 
the  Sinai,  more  major  strategic  kinds  of 
differences  involving  the  Palestinian 
question  and  the  implementation  of 
U.N.  242.  So  we've  got  a  long  way  to 

It's  a  difficult  question  that's  been 
one  of  the  most  challenging,  I  guess,  in 
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the  last  30  years  for  the  world,  to  bj 
about  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
I'm  not  discouraged  about  it.  W 
going  to  stick  with  it.  And  even  thcjj 
it  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  much  af 
and  much  debate  and  many  differed 
expressed  by  all  public  officials,  '.\ 
tend  to  stay  with  it.  And  I  believeji 
American  people  are  deeply  commii 
to  two  things:  one  is  the  securitj 
Israel  under  any  circumstances, 
secondly,  the  achievement  of  c) 
prehensive  peace. 


Q.  Mark  Seigel,  one  of  your  ail 
quit  today,  and  you  accepted  hisi 
ignation  with  regret.  He  cited  a 
reason,  differences  with  your  Mil 
East  policy. 

His  resignation,  to  many,  SI 
bolizes  the  split  in  the  Amen 
Jewish  community  over  the  int^i 
debate  that's  going  on  over  our  ; 
die  East  policy.  And  with  Begin  i 
ing,  I  wonder  if  you  could  te 
what  differences  there  are  bet) 
the  two  of  us,  what  your  positior 
be  on  these  differences,  and  a  i 
ment  on  the  report  that  you're  j 
to  pressure  him  to  make  signif, 
concessions? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  intentic 
pressure  Prime  Minister  Begin.  I; 
have  any  desire  to  do  it  and  couk 
I  wanted  to.  He's  a  very  strong  ai 
dependent  person  representing  a  si 
and  independent  nation.  Our  rol 
been  that  of  an  intermediary.  An< 
of  the  most  pleasant  respites  that  I 
had  since  I've  been  in  office  Wc\ 
brief  time  when  Prime  Minister 
and  President  Sadat  were  negot 
directly  and  I  was  out  of  the  re 
carrying  messages  back  and  forth 
This  is,  however,  a  situation  th 
now  deteriorated  to  some  degree ; 
President  Sadat  went  to  Jerus;; 
Both  the  military  and  the  political 
are  now  interrupted — we  hope 
porarily. 

One  of  the  things  I  will  be  do 
to  repeat  to  Prime  Minister  Begi 
sonally  the  request  and  the  negol 
positions  of  President  Sadat, 
we've  tried  to  do  this  through  oi 
bassadors  and  through  our  nego 
Mr.  Atherton,  in  the  Mideast, 
think  perhaps  I  can  do  it  perhaps 
more  effectively. 

But  the  differences  that  exi 
tween  them  are  well-known. 
Sinai,  as  I  said,  they  are  relativel 
to  resolve— the  Jewish  settlemen 
placement  of  Egyptian  forces 
Sinai,  and  some  continuation  of 
control  over  some  airfields  or 
dromes,  and  the  rapidity  with 
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I  would  withdraw  from  the  Sinai 

the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip,  this 
Ives  implementation  of  U.N.  Res- 
on  242  and  some  resolution  of  the 
itinian  question.  We  do  not  and 
r  have  favored  an  independent 
stinian  nation,  but  within  that 
d  of  constraint,  how  to  give  the 
stinians  who  live  in  the  West 
,  Gaza  Strip  some  voice  in  the  de- 
nation  of  their  own  future,  is  an 

still  unresolved. 

at  outlines  very  briefly  the  situa- 
:hat  we're  presently  in. 


In  view  of  the  great  amount  of 
ssion  that's  going  on  now  about 
nal  Rhodesian  settlement,  which 
ides  the  Patriotic  Front,  is  it 
ble  in  your  view,  to  have  a  set- 
;nt  of  the  Rhodesian  crisis  with- 
ncluding  Mr.  Nkomo  [Joshua 
no,  President,  Zimbabwe  Afri- 
'eople's  Union]  and  Mr.  Mugabe 
ert  Mugabe,  Secretary  General, 
•abwe  African  National  Union]? 
I  would  doubt  that  we  could  have 
rnanent  settlement  without  includ- 
le  right  for  all  the  nationalist  lead- 
)  participate.  That  would  include 
ibe,  Sithole  [Reverend  Ndabanigi 
le,  head  of  the  African  National 
cil/Sithole],  and  would  also,  of 
se,  include  Nkomo  as  well. 
>rewa  [Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa, 
of  the  African  National  Council], 
ther  leader,  was  here  yesterday 
net  with  Secretary  Vance.  We 
had  a  meeting,  yesterday  after- 
,  between  myself,  Secretary 
;,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 

Britain,  David  Owen.  And  we 
firmed  our  position,  which  has 

consistent,  that  the  Anglo- 
ican  plan  is  the  best  basis  for  a 
ment  resolution  of  the  Rhodesian 
mbabwe  question.  It's  one  that's 
intially  supported  by  the  front-line 
lents,  presidents  of  those  nations 
Jnding  Rhodesia.  And  it  has  not 
accepted  completely  by  Nkomo 
lugabe,  the  freedom  force  leaders 
le  of  Rhodesia. 

hope  now  that  we  can  have  a 
srence  of  all  the  interested 
lalist  leaders  to  try  to  work  out 


the  disparity  between  the  internal  set- 
tlement proposal,  which  is  not 
adequate,  and  the  so-called  Anglo- 
American  plan,  which  we  believe  to  be 
adequate. 

We've  not  rejected  the  individual 
component  parts  of  the  so-called  inter- 
nal settlement  plan.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  consistent  with  the  overall 
Anglo-American  plan  provisions,  they 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  I 
think  that  it  must  be  that  any  permanent 
settlement  would  include  the  right  of 
all  the  interested  nationalist  leaders  to 
seek  the  leadership  of  Rhodesia. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  you  think 
the  dollar  is  declining  abroad?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  and  do 
you  think  it's  time  for  more  tougher 
measures  to  curb  inflation  here  in  the 
United  States? 

A.  This  is  a  matter  with  interna- 
tional implications.  I  had  a  long  talk 
this  morning  on  the  phone  with  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Schmidt.  This  was  one 
of  the  subjects  that  we  did  discuss.  And 
German  and  American  officials  will  be 
meeting  this  weekend  to  try  to  have  a 
common  -approach  to  eliminating,  or 
certainly  reducing,  the  disorderly  mar- 
keting of  the  currencies  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  a  policy  of  intervening 
in  the  monetary  markets  only  when 
disorder  did  occur,  when  there  were 
fluctuations  that  were  not  warranted  or 
that  caused  us  some  concern.  1  think 
recently  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
been  fairly  well  stable  with  the 
deutsche  mark  at  about  2.02 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  is  that  the  factors  that 
caused  a  lowering  of  the  dollar's  value, 
compared  to  some  of  the  stronger  cur- 
rencies— Swiss  francs,  Japanese  yen, 
German  deutsche  marks — in  this  past 
year  are  being  alleviated. 

Higher  interest  rates  in  our  country 
now,  caused  by  various  factors,  make 
investments  in  the  United  States  more 
attractive  than  they  were  last  year.  We 
had  a  high  increase  in  1977  in  the 
amount  of  oil  imported.  My  guess  is 
that  this  year,  we  will  not  have  that  in- 
crease in  imported  oil. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  much  higher  in- 
crease in  our  gross  national  product,  a 
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much  more  vigorous  economy  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  foreign 
goods  better  than  foreigners  could  buy 
our  goods. 

I  think  the  difference  was  about  a  3% 
rate  of  growth.  Because  of  the  more 
vigorous  economies  in  some  of  our 
foreign  trading  partners,  countries,  this 
year,  that  difference  is  certainly  likely 
to  narrow. 

Chancellor  Schmidt  told  me  that  the 
last  quarter  in  1977  in  Germany  the 
GNP  growth  was  6%.  This  was  higher 
than  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  didn't 
think  that  it  was  going  to  be  maintained 
constantly,  but  he  was  pleased  with 
that. 

I  think  those  factors  all  point  to  the 
very  good  strength  of  the  dollar  and,  on 
a  long-term  basis,  it  being  fairly  well 
priced  compared  to  foreign  currencies. 
But  any  shocks  to  the  market,  any  dis- 
orderly marketing  will  require  us  to 
intercede,  and  I  will  do  so.  □ 


For  complete  texts  of  news  conferences  of  Feb. 
17  (in  Providence,  Rhode  Island),  Mar.  2  (at 
the  National  Press  Club),  and  Mar.  9,  1978, 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Feb.  27,  p.  331;  Mar.  6,  p.  438;  and 
Mar.  13,  p.  489,  respectively. 

'Prime  Minister  Begin's  arrival  in  the  United 
States  was  delayed  until  Mar.  20. 


President 
Carter9s  Trip 


As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press, 
President  Carter  is  completing  his  trip 
to  four  countries  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa: 


Mar. 

28 

Venezuela 

Mar. 

29 

Brazil 

Mar. 

31 

Nigeria 

Apr. 

3 

Liberia 

The  May  issue  will  carry  complete 
documentation  of  this  trip,  including 
the  President's  addresses  in  Venezuela 
and  Nigeria  and  news  conference  in 
Brazil.  □ 


- 
I 
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THE  SECRETARY:    1/JS.  Foreign  Assistance  Progrtn 


I  am  delighted  to  present  the  Admin- 
istration's foreign  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  We  are  requesting 
an  authorization  of  $1.6  billion  for  our 
bilateral  development  assistance  pro- 
gram, $2.7  billion  for  our  security  as- 
sistance program,  and  $282  million  for 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.   Al- 
though we  do  not  require  authorization 
in  FY   1979,  we  are  planning  to  con- 
tribute $3.5  billion  to  the  international 
financial  institutions  (IFI's)1   and  to 
undertake  a  $1.4  billion  program  in 
P.L.  480  Food  for  Peace  for  that  year. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you 
the  goals  which  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion  seeks  to   achieve   with   these 
programs. 

This  is  the  first  foreign  assistance 
budget  which  fully  reflects  the  policies 
and  priorities  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. It  was  developed  after  an  exten- 
sive Administration  review  of  our  rela- 
tions with  less  developed  countries 
(LDC's)  generally  and  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  in  particular. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  for  you 
the  results  of  our  assessments. 


Less  Developed  Countries 


First,  our  review  highlighted  the 
growing  importance  of  less  developed 
countries  to  U.S.  interests.  The  coop- 
eration of  Third  World  countries  is  es- 
sential in  helping  to  resolve  pressing 
global  problems  that  affect  all  nations: 
economic  instability  or  stagnation, 
rapid  population  growth,  adequate  food 
and  energy  production,  environmental 
deterioration,  nuclear  proliferation,  ter- 
rorism, and  the  spread  of  narcotics. 

The  less  developed  countries  are  in- 
creasingly important  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  non-oil  producers 
alone  accounted  for  23%  of  our  im- 
ports, including  a  very  high  percentage 
of  our  critical  raw  materials.  They  were 
also  the  market  for  25%  of  our  exports 
and  25f#  of  U.S.  direct  investment 
abroad . 

Earnings  from  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment in  these  countries  in  1975 
amounted  to  $7.4  billion  — more  than 
our  total  foreign  assistance  that  year. 
Moreover,  in  recent  years,  non-oil- 
producing  less  developed  countries 
have  bought  more  from  us  than  we 
have  from  them,  thereby  improving  our 


trade  balance  and  helping  to  sustain 
American  production  and  jobs  during 
the  recent  recession. 

The  developing  countries  are  central 
participants  in  our  quest  for  peace. 
Their  cooperation  is  essential  to  re- 
gional stability  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  southern  Africa,  to  name  the 
most  obvious  cases.  Moreover,  we 
need  to  work  closely  with  these  coun- 
tries on  other  security  issues  as  well:  in 
deploying  our  armed  forces  effectively 
and  in  maintaining  access  to  straits, 
ports,  and  aviation  facilities,  for 
example. 

Second,  our  review  of  American 
relations  with  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries also  emphasized  that  their  inter- 
ests and  needs  vary  enormously  and  re- 
quire differing  responses  by  the  United 
States.  The  developing  world  is  really 
several  worlds: 

•  The  OPEC  nations  with  substantial 
financial  surpluses  and  the  ability  to 
pay  in  full  for  technical  assistance; 

•  The  rapidly  industrializing  "upper 
tier"  countries  such  as  Brazil  and 
Mexico  with  access  to  private  capital 
but  with  large  pockets  of  poverty; 

•  The  "middle-income"  nations  like 
the  Dominican  Republic  or  Tunisia 
which  still  require  some  concessional 
assistance  to  help  the  poor;  and 

•  The  low-income  nations,  such  as 
the  Sahel  countries,  which  rely  heavily 
on  concessional  aid  to  finance  their  de- 
velopment programs. 

Despite  their  differences,  however, 
the  developing  countries  have  worked 
closely  together  to  support  a  series  of 
ideas  which  found  expression  in  their 
call  for  a  new  international  economic 
order.  These  have  included  proposals 
for  price  stabilizing  commodity  agree- 
ments, automatic  debt  relief,  and  per- 
manent trade  preferences.  The  United 
States  has  endeavored  to  respond  posi- 
tively where  such  efforts  would  ac- 
tually promote  development.  We  have 
also  made  our  own  proposals — for 
example,  in  negotiations  on  a  common 
fund  for  buffer  stock  financing  and  on 
a  sugar  agreement. 

However,  we  cannot  respond  favora- 
bly to  a  number  of  LDC  demands, 
especially  their  desires  to  use  commod- 
ity agreements  or  blanket  debt  relief  as 
instruments  of  resource  transfer.  Yet 
we  share  the  aspirations  of  less  de- 
veloped countries  for  economic  growth 
and  development  and  understand  their 


need  for  additional  resources.  j 
It  has  become  clear  to  us  that  fi 
assistance  is  among  the  most  imp 
and  effective  instruments  we  ha 
promoting  economic  developm 
well  as  other  U.S.  interests  in  L 
It  addresses  problems  of  develc 
directly.  It  supports  an  open  ii 
tional  economy.  And,  as  the  li 
years  demonstrate,  internation 
velopment  efforts  have  contr 
substantially  to  the  growth  and 
being  of  the  LDC's. 


> 

•  The  per  capita  gross  nationa 
uct  of  LDC's  as  a  group  grew  at; 
erage  rate  of  3.4%  per  year, 
1950-75,  faster  than  any  gr< 
countries  in  any  comparable 
prior  to  1950. 

•  In  the  past  3  decades  LDC 
experienced  increases  in  life  t 
ancy  which  took  the  industr 
world  a  century  to  achieve. 

•  Significant  progress  has  bee, 
in  expanding  shelter,  education; 
tion,  and  food  production. 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  j 
that  a  number  of  countries — fo 
pie,  Brazil  and  Taiwan— hav 
such  rapid  and  sustained  ecj 
progress  that  they  have  outgrc 
need  for  our  bilateral  assistance 

Much  has  been  accomplishei 
great  deal  more  still  needs  to  bj 
There  remain  profound  prob: 
poverty  and  underdevelopr 
many  parts  of  the  world:  oven 
lion  people— 30%  of  the 
population — do  not  have  access 
drinking  water  or  to  any  publi 
facility;  700  million  are  seriou 
nourished;  550  million  are  ui' 
read  or  write;  over  half  the  chi 
LDC's  suffer  from  debilitate 
eases.  These  are  difficult  pr 
their  solution  will  require  a  si 
effort  over  many  years.  Our 
assistance  programs  are  a  cril 
ment  in  this  effort. 


Foreign  Assistance  Programs 

Having  reviewed  our  relati 
less  developed  countries  gene 
me  now  turn  to  our  review 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

First,  it  affirmed  that  th: 
grams  serve  a  variety  of  obje 
the  Third  World. 


il  1978 

Our  bilateral  economic  assistance 
;rams  are  aimed  at  insuring  that 
benefits  of  development  reach  the 
r  and  serve  their  basic  human 
s. 

U.S.  contributions  to  international 
icial  institutions,  in  addition  to 
•orting  projects  specifically  de- 
:d  to  benefit  the  poor,  also  pro- 
loans  for  larger  scale  infrastruc- 
projects  crucial  to  development. 
te  institutions  provide  loans  on 
soft  terms  to  the  poorest  countries 
on  nearly  commercial  terms  to 
!'s  which  are  better  off  but  still 
additional  resources  to  support 
nued  growth  and  development. 
3ur  voluntary  contributions  to 
programs  help  finance  technical 
tance  to  poor  countries  which  lack 
skills  essential  to  their  develop- 
.  These  programs  also  provide  di- 
humanitarian  assistance  to  chil- 
,  refugees,  and  other  groups  in 
of  particular  relief. 
Anally,  our  security  assistance 
rams  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in 
roubled  areas  of  the  Middle  East 
southern  Africa  and  strengthen  the 
ary  capabilities  of  friendly  de- 
)ing  countries. 

cond,  our  review  of  U.S.  foreign 
tance  gave  special  attention  to  the 
rtance  of  improving  the  condition 
ilitical,  economic,  and  civil  rights 
dwide  and  of  integrating  these 
:  considerations  more  fully  into 
decisions  on  foreign  assistance 
rams. 

Jnder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
ity  Secretary  of  State  [Warren 
itopher],  an  interagency  group  has 

established  to  review  all  eco- 
ic  development  assistance  deci- 

for  their  human  rights  impact, 
n  accordance  with  our  laws,  we 

opposed  loans  by  the   World 

and  other  international  financial 
utions  to  countries  that  engage  in 
ant  violations  of  human  rights, 
istent  with  legislation,  we  have 
made  exceptions  when  proposed 

would  address  the  needs  of  poor 
le. 

Ve  have  also  assessed  our  secu- 
assistance  programs  in  light  of 
in  rights  considerations. 

vould  like  to  say  an  additional 
on  our  experience  with  imple- 
mg  our  human  rights  policies.  We 
made  progress  in  our  efforts  to 
ade  and  influence  other  govern- 
s,  sometimes  in  private  communi- 
n,  sometimes  with  changes  in  our 
ance  relationships, 
wever,  we  recognize  that  there  is 
Jtomatic  formula  for  the  applica- 


tion of  each  possible  diplomatic  tool, 
including  the  use  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  Human  rights  condi- 
tions along  with  governmental 
attitudes  and  other  local  factors  in  in- 
dividual countries  differ  greatly.  If 
U.S.  efforts  to  improve  human  rights 
abroad  are  to  be  successful,  our 
policies  must  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  differing  situations. 

I  believe  that  any  additional  legisla- 
tive restrictions  should  be  reviewed 
carefully  to  insure  that  they  achieve 
the  desired  effect  of  promoting  human 
rights  goals  as  well  as  not  undermin- 
ing the  essential  functions  of  the  mul- 
tilateral insititutions.  If  and  when  addi- 
tional amendments  are  contemplated, 
we  will  work  with  you  to  develop  pro- 
visions which  serve  these  ends.  We 
believe  that  the  provisions  of  last 
year's  legislation  calling  on  us  to 
undertake  wide  international  consulta- 
tion on  this  complex  subject  were 
helpful,  and  we  have  begun  those  con- 
sultations. The  initial  responses  were 
sympathetic. 

Third,  our  policy  review  has  led  to 
the  firm  conclusion  that  the  effective- 
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ness  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams must  be  improved.  As  noted 
below  such  efforts  are  underway — in 
the  internal  reorganization  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  and  in  our  efforts  to  make  IFI's 
more  efficient.  In  addition  the  Admin- 
istration is  now  studying  several  pro- 
posals which  involve  the  overall  or- 
ganization of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  These  include  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  Humphrey  bill  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate  and  House. 

We  in  the  executive  branch  share 
with  the  Congress  the  goal  of  bringing 
greater  coherence  to  a  more  effective 
foreign  assistance  effort.  We  expect  to 
have  a  Presidential  decision  on  aid  or- 
ganizational issues  by  the  middle  of 
March  and  will  discuss  our  views  with 
Congress  at  that  time. 

Fourth,  based  upon  our  review  of 
foreign  assistance,  the  President  made 
several  decisions  on  the  future  size 
and  direction  of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

•  Our  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance should  focus  even  more  sharply 


FOREIGN  AID  ITEMS  ' 
New  Budget  Authority 

($  millions) 


Multilateral 

International  Financial  Institutions 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 

Bilateral— AID 

Security  Supporting  Assistance 

Middle  East  Special  Requirements  Fund 

Development  Assistance 

Other  Bilateral 

Peace  Corps 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
International  Narcotics  Control 
Inter-American  Foundation 
Israel-US.  Binational  Industrial 

Research  and  Development  Fund 
Department  of  Transportation 

Military  Assistance 

Grant  Military  Assistance 
Foreign  Military  Training 
Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales 

Total  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations 


FY  1977 
Actual 

1,385 

1,141 

244 

2,879 

1,735 

23 

1,121 

193 

80 

47 
34 


30 

2 

989 

265 

25 

699 

5,446 


FY  1978 
Appropriation 

2,157 

1,926 

231 

3,505 

2,21 1 2 

8 
1,286 

216 

88 
69 

37 


22 

926 

220 

30 

676 


6,804 


FY  1979 
Request 

3,787 

3,505 

282 

3,505 

I.8543 

(5)3 
1,651 

236 

95 
71 
40 


22 

838 

134 

32 

672 

8,366 


1  Included  in  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs  appropriation  act — appropriation 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  required  for  the  PL.  480  program  will  be  requested 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation. 

2  Includes  $300  million  balance-of-payments  loan  to  Portugal. 

3  FY  1979  Middle  East  Special  Requirements  Fund  has  been  included  in  the  security 
supporting  assistance  account. 
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on  helping  poor  people,  largely  in 
poor  countries.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
appropriate  to  fund  projects  which 
benefit  poor  people  in  middle-income 
countries  if  the  governments  of  those 
countries  demonstrate  a  major  com- 
mitment to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
people. 

•  We  should  seek  substantial  in- 
creases in  our  foreign  assistance  dur- 
ing the  1979-82  period,  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  such  aid  can  be  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  used. 

1  would  like  to  turn  to  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  for  FY  1979  and 
relate  them  to  the  review  I  have 
described. 


Bilateral  Assistance 

We  are  requesting  an  authorization 
of  $1.6  billion  for  our  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  program  for 
1979.  This  would  mean  a  15%  in- 
crease over  the  FY  1978  program.  In 
accordance  with  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  focus  our  bilateral  program 
more  specifically  on  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, 85%  of  our  bilateral  grants  and 
loans  are  planned  for  countries  with 
annual  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than 
$550.  This  would  continue  the  grow- 
ing emphasis  in  our  aid  program  to- 
ward these  countries. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs 
of  poor  people  in  the  developing 
world.  It  directly  addresses  global 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
population  pressure,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance. When  we  talk  about  meeting 
basic  human  needs  we  are  not  talking 
about  an  international  welfare  pro- 
gram. We  are  talking  about  giving  the 
poor  a  chance  to  improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living  by  their  own  efforts,  to 
rise  above  the  extreme  poverty  levels 
that  degrade  and  brutalize  human 
existence. 

Food  and  Nutrition.  Reflecting  this 
focus,  $673  million,  or  over  50%  of 
the  FY  1979  loans  and  grants  under 
this  program  are  planned  for  activities 
involving  food  and  nutrition.  These 
programs  are  designed  primarily  to 
help  small  farmers  by  providing  them 
with  the  means  to  expand  their  produc- 
tion, such  as  credit,  better  seeds, 
technical  advice,  farm-to-market 
roads,  small-scale  irrigation,  and  a 
host  of  other  activities. 

We  have  had  some  encouraging  suc- 
cesses in  helping  poor  farmers  expand 
their  production  and  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  For  example,  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  food  short- 
age in  many  areas  is  loss  due  to  poor 
storage.  In  Rwanda,  grain  losses  from 


inadequate  storage  have  run  around 
25%.  Small-scale  grain  storage 
facilities  financed  by  AID  have  helped 
reduce  losses  for  some  small  farmers 
to  about  3%.  AID  and  the  Government 
of  Rwanda  will  expand  this  project  to 
provide  the  same  benefits  to  others. 

Another  problem  is  the  lack  of  good 
quality  seed  which  farmers  can  use. 
The  Tanzanian  Government,  with  AID 
support,  has  established  a  successful 
seed  multiplication  organization  that 
provides  improved  seed  for  the  main 
crops  grown  by  poor  people  through- 
out that  country. 

In  many  places,  research  is  needed 
to  develop  and  adapt  improved  crops 
which  will  provide  greater  yields  when 
used  in  small  farmers'  fields.  In 
Guatemala  AID  helped  to  establish  an 
effective  research  agency  which  works 
in  small  farmer  areas  and  produces 
improved  varieties  of  basic  crops  such 
as  corn  and  beans  and  more  productive 
planting  techniques  which  small  farm- 
ers can  utilize.  In  the  Philippines  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute, 
which  is  partly  funded  by  AID,  has 
developed  high  yielding  varieties  of 
rice  which  are  now  planted  on  70%  of 
the  rice  acreage  and  thus  benefit  some 
9  million  Filipino  farmers.  Through  its 
greatly  increased  production,  the 
Philippines  has  become  virtually  self- 
sufficient  in  rice,  a  major  food  staple 
in  that  country. 

Still  another  difficulty  faced  by 
small  farmers  is  inability  to  obtain  and 
to  pay  for  the  inputs  needed  to  raise 
their  production.  In  Pakistan  small 
farmers  are  now  able  to  use  about  the 
same  amount  of  fertilizer  per  acre  as 
large  farmers,  in  part  because  of  an 
AID  loan  to  finance  fertilizer  imports 
as  well  as  Pakistan  Government  efforts 
to  improve  distribution  and  use  of  ag- 
ricultural inputs  to  small  farmers. 


Population  Planning.  A  second 
major  focus  of  AID  funding  is  popula- 
tion planning.  Bilateral  population 
programs  in  32  LDC's  currently  finance 
the  training  of  paramedics  to  provide 
family  planning  information  and  con- 
traceptives. AID  also  funds  continued 
research  to  develop  simple  but  effec- 
tive means  of  fertility  control,  the  col- 
lecting and  analysis  of  fertility  and 
other  demographic  data,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  delivery  systems. 

Recent  statistics  on  declining  birth 
rates  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  and 
Colombia  are  encouraging.  We  have 
had  substantial  family  planning  proj- 
ects in  each  of  these  countries.  It  must 
be  recognized,  of  course,  that  many 
economic  and  social  factors  influence 
a  country's  birth  rate.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  these  countries  are  having 
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significant  success  in  achieving  tjj 
objective  of  reducing  birth  rates.  |j 
are  hopeful  of  similar  success 
elsewhere. 

Health  Conditions.  A  third  im» 
tant  objective  of  our  bilateral  asi 
ance  is  improving  health  conditio 
especially  among  the  rural  poor,  tj 
health  assistance  is  targeted  mainh 
low-cost  basic  health  care  for  r) 
areas,  clean  water  and  sanitation,] 
projects  to  control  parasitic  disease 

Let  me  cite  three  recent  success* 
this  field. 

•  An  experimental  project  in  l\ 
land  has  brought  health,  nutrition,] 
family  planning  services  to  60%  oi 
population  in  a  province  where  i 
15%  were  previously  covered.  It 
done  this  at  costs  affordable  by 
Thai  Government  which  now  plai 
extend  the  approach  to  the  eii 
country. 

•  In  Africa  AID  is  helping  t< 
nance  the  successful  suppression  ci 
disease  of  river  blindness  in  the  'i 
River  basin  in  Sahel  countries.  ?i\ 
are  already  beginning  to  resettle  | 
and  to  farm  these  fertile  areas  v 
before  were  virtually  abandoned.  , 

•  In  Tanzania  the  government, 
with   AID   assistance,   set  up 
equipped   18  regional  centers  to  • 
personnel  to  provide  health,  nutr; 
and  family  planning  services  U 
rural  poor.  By  1982,  when  this  pij 
is  completed,  these  and  other 
health  centers  will  provide  the  Tj 
nian  Government  with  a  strong 
health  delivery  system. 

Education.  The  fourth  major 
of  AID  funding  is  education.  A 
ance  in  this  area  centers  on  pro\! 
basic  skills  to  the  poor,  enabling 
to  earn  a  better  living  and  imp 
their  lives  generally.  AID  projec 
nance  expanded  elementary  edud 
in  LDC's  and  nonformal  educ 
projects,  such  as  radio  prograr 
agricultural  techniques. 

An  evaluation  of  one  such 
project  in  Guatemala  indicates  th 
ricultural  practices  have  improve 
yields  are  substantially  higher  i 
areas  served  by  the  broadcj 
Another  example  is  AID's  radio 
project  in  Nicaragua  which  hi 
suited  in  substantial  gains  in  aritfi 
skills  among  primary  school-age: 
dren  and  significant  reduction 
grade  repetition. 

Other  Programs.  Other  AID 
grams  address  problems  of  energ 
vironmental  decay,  technology 
fer,  and  urban  development,  fl 
giving  particular  attention  in  al 
tors  to  the  development  and  use 
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riate  technologies  in  LDC's.  AID 
ects  in  Haiti,  Guatemala,  and 
stan  finance  the  development  and 
ibution  of  technology  appropriate 
nail-scale  farming  and  rural  enter- 
s. 

r  example  in  Honduras  the  small- 
er technology  loan  and  grant  pro- 
i  of  $7.2  million  is  designed  to 
ide  small  farmers  with  technical 
tance,  training,  and  investment 
t  so  they  may  benefit  from  such 
capital  technology  as  a  successful 
seeder.  Seventy-five  hundred 
families  will  benefit  from  this 
ct  over  the  next  4  years. 

proving  Programs.  Of  course, 
11  of  our  projects  have  been  suc- 
ul.  Poor  planning,  unexpected  de- 

in  obtaining  personnel  and 
•rnent,   inadequate  knowledge  of 

factors  affecting  our  projects, 
i  number  of  other  problems  have 
;d  the  effectiveness  of  some  of 
projects.  But  we  are  trying  to 
ate  our  programs  better  and  learn 
our  past  mistakes, 
r  successes  are  encouraging.  But 
gard  them  as  a  beginning,  not  an 
in  insuring  that  our  aid  is  effec- 

and  efficiently  managed, 
fleeting  the  high  priority  this 
nistration  puts  on  improving  the 
iveness  of  our  assistance  effort, 
Administrator  John  Gilligan  has 

the  following  steps: 

he  Agency  for  International  De- 
ment has  been  reorganized  and 
umber  of  bureaus  has  been  re- 
1,  resulting  in  fewer  administra- 
units  and  more  direct  lines  of 
risibility. 

JD  has  decentralized,  shifting 
:r  authority  to  its  field  officials  to 
its  responsiveness, 
inally,  AID  has  improved  its 
amming  procedures  by  eliminat- 
nnecessary  paperwork  and  im- 
ng  the  budgeting  for  operating 
ses. 

)  plans  futher  improvements  over 
oming  year.  The  agency  is  en- 
ng  its  capability  to  review  and 
ze  the  impact  of  AID  programs. 

effort — while  a  long-term 
am — will  include  a  much  more 

and  consistent  evaluation  of  the 
t  to  which  individual  aid  pro- 
i  make  a  difference  to  the  well- 

of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
ed.  It  will  also  assist  us  in  trans- 

our  experience  into  future  pro- 
ning  and  budgeting. 
:se  are  first  steps  in  what  we  be- 
must  be  an  ongoing  effort  to  im- 

the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
'  bilateral  assistance  programs. 


P.L.  480  Food  Assistance 

We  are  planning  a  program  of  $1.4 
billion  for  the  Public  Law  480  food 
assistance  program  in  FY  1979  to  fi- 
nance shipments  of  approximately  6.7 
million  tons  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  less  developed  countries. 
This  is  the  same  tonnage  as  planned  for 
FY  1978. 

Our  food  aid  program  under  P.L. 
480  Title  I  provides  agricultural  com- 
modities at  concessional  terms  to  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Title  II  pro- 
gram provides  free  food,  primarily 
through  American  private  voluntary 
agencies  and  the  World  Food  Program, 
directly  to  the  poor  for  feeding  and 
food-for-work  programs,  as  well  as  for 
emergency  disaster  assistance.  Last 
year  5.5  million  poor  people  in  83 
countries  benefited  from  the  Title  II 
program. 

Our  project  to  feed  school  children 
in  Egypt  is  an  example  of  how  this 
program  can  be  effective — 32,000 
children  are  receiving  school  lunches 
as  a  result  of  American  grant  food  aid; 
the  Egyptian  Government  is  committed 
to  taking  over  this  program  entirely  by 
1982.  These  programs  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  our  food  aid  can  stimu- 
late a  growing  commitment  by  gov- 
ernments in  developing  countries  to 
meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  most 
vulnerable  groups  in  their  population. 

In  the  Philippines  a  similar  program 
is  reaching  about  1  million  primary 
school  children  and  about  600,000 
pre-school  children  and  pregnant  or 
lactating  mothers.  In  Brazil  a  national 
school  feeding  campaign  which  re- 
ceived similar  support  for  10  years  up 
to  1973  has  since  continued  effectively 
and  now  operates  almost  entirely  with 
national  resources. 

We  share  congressional  concerns 
that  the  developmental  impact  of  food 
aid  should  be  improved.  We  are  cur- 
rently implementing  the  new  Title  III 
legislation  which  we  believe  will  help 
to  accomplish  this.  This  new  program 
can  support  development  efforts  in 
poor  countries  by  providing  them  with 
assured  supplies  of  food  aid  on  conces- 
sional terms  for  periods  of  up  to  5 
years.  In  addition,  payment  for  the 
food  aid  can  be  waived  when  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  food  aid  in  the  re- 
cipient country  are  used  to  finance  ad- 
ditional development  projects.  One 
Title  III  program  has  been  approved  for 
Honduras,  and  several  possible  pro- 
grams are  under  active  review. 

Financial  Institutions 

We  are  planning  contributions  of 
$3.5  billion  to  fulfill  U.S.  pledges  to 
the  international  financial  institutions, 


of  which  $1 .4  billion  is  callable  capital 
and,  as  such,  highly  unlikely  ever  to 
result  in  budget  outlays.  Thus,  actual 
government  expenditures  will  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  our  total  request. 

These  institutions  are  a  vital  element 
in  our  overall  effort  to  support  de- 
velopment in  the  Third  World.  While 
no  authorizing  legislation  is  being 
sought  this  year,  a  description  of  the 
Administration's  foreign  assistance 
programs  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  spell  out  why  this  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  our  FY  1979  program. 

The  international  financial  institu- 
tions are  the  principal,  and  often  only, 
source  of  financing  for  large-scale 
loans  for  critical  infrastructure  projects 
in  LDC's  such  as  roads,  dams,  and  ir- 
rigation facilities.  These  projects  are 
both  crucial  to  a  country's  overall  de- 
velopment effort  and  to  improving  the 
lives  of  poor  people,  for  example: 

•  A  $50  million  World  Bank  irriga- 
tion project  in  the  Philippines  to  im- 
prove and  expand  irrigation  facilities  in 
some  of  the  poorest  regions  of  the 
country  will  benefit  about  250,000 
people; 

•  A  $48  million  rural  electrification 
project  in  Egypt  will  bring  electricity 
for  the  first  time  to  2  million  people; 

•  A  $35  million  road  construction 
project  in  Honduras  will  connect  the 
interior  with  the  main  port. 

The  IFI's  increasingly  serve  basic 
human  needs. 

•  In  Pakistan  a  $15  million  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (IDA) 
loan  will  improve  access  to  primary 
and  secondary  education — particularly 
for  females  in  rural  areas — by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  qualified  teachers. 
This  project  will  also  reach  96,000 
adult  villagers  through  a  literacy 
program. 

•  In  Burma  a  $26  million  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  loan  will  increase  fish 
production  for  domestic  consumption, 
thus  raising  the  low  protein  intake  of 
the  population.  The  project  will  sub- 
stantially improve  the  lot  of  900 
fishermen  and  will  directly  or  indi- 
rectly create  6,000  jobs. 

•  In  El  Salvador  a  $1.5  million  loan 
by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  is  providing  potable  water  to  102 
impoverished  rural  communities  with 
an  average  annual  per  capita  in  1971  of 
$55;  73,000  people  will  benefit. 

The  IFI's  facilitate  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  development  burden 
among  donor  countries.  For  example, 
for  every  dollar  the  United  States  pro- 
vides to  IDA,  other  countries  provide 
two. 

IFI's  encourage  recipient  countries 
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to  adopt  sound  economic  policies  often 
essential  to  their  development.  As  rela- 
tively nonpolitical  institutions,  they 
can  exert  an  influence  for  domestic  pol- 
icy reform  more  persuasively  and  effec- 
tively than  can  bilateral  donors. 

In  their  role  as  financial  inter- 
mediaries they  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
world  economy.  In  1977,  for  instance, 
the  World  Bank  borrowed  a  total  of 
$4.7  billion  from  world  capital  markets 
for  ultimate  relending  to  LDC's  which 
often  do  not  yet  have  adequate  access 
to  world  capital  markets. 

We  are  facing  two  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  our  relationship  to  these  impor- 
tant institutions:  insuring  that  their 
nonpolitical,  multilateral  character  is 
maintained  and  fulfilling  our  pledged 
contributions. 

The  multilateral  character  of  the 
IFI's  has  important  advantages. 

•  They  can  mobilize  and  coordinate 
large  amounts  of  capital  for  develop- 
ment. 

•  They  can  build  consensus  between 
aid  donors  and  recipients  on  develop- 
ment goals. 

•  They  can  act  as  especially  effec- 
tive sources  of  advice  for  needed  policy 
reforms  in  developing  countries. 

In  performing  these  functions,  these 
institutions  serve  both  U.S.  interests 
and  those  of  developing  countries.  If 
these  institutions  are  to  continue  to 
make  an  effective  contribution  to  de- 
velopment, they  must  maintain  their 
multilateral,  nonpolitical  character. 
Restrictive  legislation,  which  prohibits 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  IFI's  from 
financing  loans  for  individual  countries 
or  projects,  would  be  a  first  step  in 
politicizing  these  institutions.  If  the 
U.S.  Government  takes  this  step,  other 
governments  may  do  likewise.  This 
would  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
these  institutions  and  their  value  to  us 
in  multiplying  our  own  contributions 
and  strengthening  the  international 
economy. 

The  second  major  problem  facing  us 
is  fulfilling  our  pledges  to  the  IFI's. 
Our  contributions  for  the  IFI's  this  year 
fall  into  two  categories:  funding  to  ful- 
fill past  pledges  which  were  earlier  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  and  appropriations  which  we 
are  seeking  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
It  is  critical  that  the  United  States 
satisfy  its  past  pledges  to  these  institu- 
tions in  order  to  maintain  institutions  to 
function  smoothly  in  supporting  de- 
velopment in  less  developed  countries. 
Our  past  pledges  amount  to  $835  mil- 
lion, nearly  one-half  for  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  IDA,  the  soft  loan  win- 
dow of  the  World  Bank. 

We  are  now  1  year  behind  in  fulfil- 


ling this  pledge.  IDA  has  already 
committed  all  the  funds  it  was  pledged 
under  this  replenishment.  Without  the 
U.S.  contribution,  IDA  may  have  dif- 
ficulties in  completing  these  projects. 
If  this  happens,  the  smooth  operation 
of  the  banks  will  be  disrupted  and  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  projects  in  poor 
countries  will  suffer. 

Other  unfunded  past  pledges  include 
the  selective  capital  increase  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  capital  increase  of 
the  International  Finance  Corporation. 
If  we  do  not  fulfill  these  pledges  the 
capital  increases  of  these  institutions 
will  be  smaller  due  to  a  reduced  U.S. 
contribution.  Also,  the  U.S.  voting 
strength  and  influence  in  these  institu- 
tions inevitably  will  be  reduced. 

In  both  cases,  our  failure  to  contrib- 
ute our  full  share  means  that  we  are  re- 
pudiating the  principle  of  equitable 
burden  sharing.  Without  replenish- 
ments, the  role  in  world  development 
of  these  institutions  will  diminish  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  their  skills  and 
investments  is  greater  than  ever. 

To  fulfill  our  current  pledges  to  IFI's 
we  are  planning  a  contribution  of  $2.6 
billion,  including  $800  million  for  the 
fifth  replenishment  of  IDA  and  $1.8 
billion  for  U.S.  pledges  toward  the 
World  Bank  selective  capital  increase, 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank, 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
Fund,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund. 


International  Programs 

In  the  same  multilateral  context,  we 
are  also  requesting  an  authorization  of 
$282  million  for  U.S.  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  U.N.  assistance  programs 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Our  contributions  to  U.N.  programs 
support  the  principles  of  multilateral 
cooperation  and  burden  sharing  and 
reinforce  the  constructive  trend  in  our 
relations  with  the  developing  countries 
within  the  United  Nations.  Moreover, 
they  represent  a  U.S.  response  through 
the  U.N.  system  to  the  real  needs  of 
people  in  the  developing  countries. 

These  contributions  support  pro- 
grams in  four  major  areas:  developmen- 
tal technical  assistance,  humanitarian 
needs,  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion, and  education  and  training.  Let 
me  discuss  these  major  programs 
briefly  and  give  examples  of  what  they 
do. 

We  propose  $133  million  for  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP). 
As  the  largest  multilateral  source  of 
grant  technical  assistance,  UNDP  proj- 
ects benefit  over  130  nations.   In  Sri 
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Lanka,  for  example,  UNDP  expel 
have  developed  an  integrated  w;i; 
basin  plan  that  is  expected  to  raise  \ 
ricultural  production  by  $200  millif 
In  Central  America,  UNDP  experts  i 
working  in  four  countries  to  devei 
energy  from  volcanic  steam. 

To  meet  humanitarian  needs,  we.| 
requesting  $35  million  for  the  U< 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  one  of 
best  managed  and  most  effecive  LJ 
programs.  UNICEF  provides  chile 
and  mothers  opportunities  for  a  n 
productive  life.  It  also  works  to  rj 
basic  subsistence  needs.  In  India, i 
example,  UNICEF  is  working  to 
store  and  improve  potable  wJI 
sources  in  the  areas  hardest  hit  by  I 
November  1977  cyclone  and  t 
wave. 

We  propose  $52  million  for  the  I 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNR^ 
which  provides' needed  assistanc. 
over  1.5  million  Palestinian  refug 
It  supplies  rations,  medical  servi: 
and,  most  importantly,  secondary; 
cational  and  vocational  training 
grams.  It  is  essential  that  UNRW; 
adequately  funded  in  order  to  conV 
its  present  level  of  services  w 
negotiations  proceed  for  a  politica 
lution  to  the  conflict  in  the  Mv 
East. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  coopera 
the  $12  million  contribution  prop 
for  the  International  Atomic  EiV 
Agency  will  support  its  role  in  ou 
forts  to  stop  nuclear  proliferat 
through  its  safeguards  system  w 
monitors  nuclear  materials  in  r 
countries  to  insure  that  they  are 
for  peaceful  purposes.  The  $10  mi 
requested  for  the  U.N.  Environm 
Program  will  sustain  its  continue* 
fort  to  encourage  international  ac 
to  reduce  damage  to  the  natural 
ronment. 

As  with  the  international  fina 
institutions,  we  are  concerned  witl 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs.  The  U.N.  system  has  g 
rapidly  in  its  scope  and  responsibil 
As  this  has  occurred,  the  coordin; 
management,  and  budgeting  proce 
have  become  matters  of  incre; 
concern. 

We  and  other  nations  have  i 
broad  management  reforms,  and 
important  steps  have  been  taken  f 
dress  these  problems.  The  Genen 
sembly  has  created  the  new  positi 
Director  General  for  Developmer 
International  Economic  Cooper 
with  particular  responsibility  for 
viding  effective  leadership  and  c< 
nation  of  economic  and  socia 
tivities.  In  addition,  new  efforts  v 
made  to  establish  maximum  unifc 
in  administrative,  budgetary,  p«' 
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and  planning  procedures  within  the 
.  development  system. 

irity  Assistance 

e  have  reviewed  carefully  our  se- 
y  assistance  programs.  We  have 
)lished  an  interagency  committee, 
■ed  by  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
irity  Assistance  [Lucy  Wilson] 
;on,  to  provide  coordinated  rec- 
lendations  to  me  and  the  President 

II  aspects  of  our  arms  transfer  and 
ed  policies,  including  the  funded 
rity  assistance  programs  under  dis- 
lon  today  and  cash  foreign  military 
.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Board 
ts  in  insuring  that  all  arms  trans- 
are  consistent  with  the  President's 

transfer  policy  as  well  as  other 
'ant  policies  and  considerations, 
ding  human  rights. 
ie  general  purpose  of  our  security 
tance  programs  is  to  assist  our 
ds  and  allies  to  provide  for  their 
imate  defense  needs  without  de- 
ing  from  their  own  economic  and 
il  development.  These  programs 
ort  our  strategic-political  objec- 

of  reducing  tensions  and  promot- 
itability  in  areas  of  potential  con- 
ation and  conflict. 

implement  these  programs  in  fis- 
ear  1979,  we  are  requesting  an  au- 
zation  of  $2,692.5  million  for  se- 
y  supporting  assistance  and  for 
ary  assistance. 

;  are  requesting  $1,854.4  million 
security  supporting  assistance 
^)  to  provide  economic  as- 
nce — administered  by  AID — to 
tries  which  are  experiencing  polit- 
and  economic  stresses  and  where 

security  interests  are  involved, 
najority  of  SSA  funds  will  support 
>eace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East  by 
iding  assistance  to  Israel  ($785 
an),  Egypt  ($750  million),  Jordan 

million),  Syria  ($90  million), 
!  regional  projects  ($9  million), 
art  for  the  Maqarin  Dam  project 
fitting  Jordan,   Syria,   and  Israel 

million),  and  the  Sinai  Support 
ion  ($11.7  million) — the  American 
ian  early-warning  system  in  the 
•  These  programs  are  of  critical 
rtance  to  U.S.  national  interests  of 
ng  a  just  and  lasting  settlement  in 
liddle  East.  These  SSA  programs, 
lly  believe,  continue  to  play  a  crit- 
ole  in  that  search  for  peace. 
A  funds  also  support  our  objective 
Sieving  tensions  and  fostering 
:ful  development  toward  majority 
n  southern  Africa  by  providing  as- 
nce  to  Zambia,  Botswana,  and 
i  African  refugees. 
:  are  proposing  a  total  program  of 
•1  million,  down  from  $972.75 


requested  last  year,  for  military 
assistance — i.e.,  grant  materiel  under 
the  military  assistance  program,  grant 
international  military  education  and 
training  program,  and  foreign  military 
sales  credit  financing. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  examine 
what  is  happening  to  these  programs 
and  how  they  have  been  tailored  to 
meet  various  U.S.  objectives. 

We  are  requesting  a  total  of  $133.5 
million  for  grant  material  under  the 
military  assistance  program  (MAP) 
for  just  four  countries  (Spain,  Portugal, 
Philippines,  and  Jordan) — down  from 
seven  in  the  program  for  the  current 
year.  This  is  in  line  with  our  general 
aim,  which  I  know  the  Congress 
shares,  of  reducing  the  number  of  grant 
recipients  and  shifting  as  rapidly  as 
feasible  to  credit  financing  and  finally 
to  sales  on  a  cash  basis. 

We  have  terminated  the  grant  mili- 
tary materiel  assistance  programs  to 
Indonesia  and  Thailand,  two  valued 
friends  whom  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port with  credit  financing.  You  will 
also  note  that  we  are  not  requesting 
grant  assistance  at  this  time  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  two  NATO  allies  which 
provide  us  with  essential  facilities  for 
the  common  defense.  We  believe  that 
the  question  of  our  grant  security  as- 
sistance relationship  with  Greece  and 
Turkey  should  be  addressed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  proposed  defense  coopera- 
tion agreements  with  each,  rather  than 
in  the  context  of  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  we  are  discussing  today. 

Our  MAP  request  for  Spain  is  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. After  discussion  with  the 
Spanish  Government,  we  are  asking 
this  year  for  $41  million,  the  major 
portion  of  our  remaining  MAP  com- 
mitment to  that  country.  In  following 
years  a  total  of  only  $4  million  in  MAP 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  costs  of  de- 
livery of  MAP  material  financed  with 
funds  made  available  in  prior  years. 

Portugal  and  the  Philippines  are,  like 
Spain,  countries  where  we  have  impor- 
tant military  facilities.  When  negotia- 
tions regarding  these  bases  are  com- 
pleted, we  will  be  reporting  to  the 
Congress.  In  the  meantime  we  are  seek- 
ing authority  to  continue  modest  levels 
of  grant  MAP  for  these  two  countries 
($27.9  million  for  Portugal;  $18.1  mil- 
lion for  the  Philippines).  The  only 
other  MAP  request  ($45  million  for 
Jordan)  represents  part  of  our  effort  to 
enable  Jordan  to  protect  its  security  and 
to  contribute  to  stability  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  grant  international  military 
education  and  training  program 
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(IMETP),  established  as  a  separate 
program  by  Congress  less  than  2  years 
ago,  provides  a  means  of  maintaining 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  fu- 
ture military  leaders  of  40  friendly 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
emphasis  in  the  training  program  is 
shifting  rapidly  from  specialized  tech- 
nical training  to  the  broader  fields  of 
leadership  training,  resource  manage- 
ment, and  command.  This  program,  for 
which  we  are  seeking  $32.1  million, 
enables  foreign  military  officers  to  ob- 
tain instruction  in  U.S.  military  doc- 
trine and  concepts;  their  experience  in 
the  United  States  may  also  help  them  to 
appreciate  the  role  of  a  profession- 
al military  service  in  a  democratic 
society. 

We  also  have  continuing  need  to  fi- 
nance foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  to 
those  of  our  friends  and  allies  who  re- 
quire such  assistance  for  the  purchase 
of  military  equipment  that  they,  and 
we,  believe  necessary  for  their  own  de- 
fense. We  are  requesting  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $672.5  million  to  finance  a  total 
foreign  military  sales  credits  program 
of  $2,067.5  million. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  security  sup- 
porting assistance  program,  the  largest 
share  of  FMS  financing  will  support 
our  objectives  in  the  Middle  East;  Is- 
rael will  receive  $1  billion,  remaining 
the  largest  recipient.  As  in  the  past  few 
years,  we  intend  to  waive  repayment  on 
one-half  of  this  financing.  The  second 
largest  recipient  of  FMS  financing  is 
Korea  which  will  receive  a  $275  mil- 
lion program  for  additional  support  of 
purchases  to  be  made  pursuant  to  its 
Force  Improvement  Plan  initiated  in 
1975. 

In  addition,  in  recognition  of  the 
need  to  compensate  for  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  from 
Korea  over  the  next  4-5  years,  you 
have  before  you  legislation  we  pro- 
posed last  year  which  would  authorize 
the  transfer  to  Korea  of  certain  U.S. 
equipment  which  is  presently  located 
there.  This  equipment — which  has  a 
value  of  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion— would  strengthen  the  firepower, 
mobility,  and  antiarmor  capabilities  of 
the  Korean  forces.  The  enactment  of 
this  special  legislation  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  policy  decision  to  withdraw 
U.S.  ground  combat  forces  from  Korea 
in  a  way  that  will  not  be  destabilizing 
to  the  security  of  Northeast  Asia. 


Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  tes- 
timony where  I  began — on  the  review 
which  this  Administration  has  made  of 
our  interests  in  the  Third  World  and  the 
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role  foreign  assistance  can — and 
should — play.  Our  examination  con- 
vinced us  that  our  programs  are  a  criti- 
cal element  in  relations  with  develop- 
ing countries  generally  and  in  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  peace  and  improve  in- 
dividual well-being  worldwide.  We 
strongly  believe  that  at  the  levels  re- 
quested these  programs  can  be  effec- 
tively implemented.  I  seek  your  full 
support  for  our  authorization  request 


and  I  welcome  your  views  and  your 
questions.  C 


Statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  Mar.  2,  1978.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

'Of  this  total,    $1.4  billion  is  callable  capital 
and  will  not  result  in  budget  outlays. 


AFRICA:    Security  Assistance 
to  the  SubSahara 


by  Richard  M.  Moose 

The  African  program  we  propose  for 
next  year  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  of  May  19,  1977,  to 
restrict  arms  transfers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  insures  that  the  security  assist- 
ance we  do  provide  works  in  favor  of 
stability  in  an  increasingly  volatile  con- 
tinent. In  arriving  at  individual  country 
programs,  we  have  been  particularly 
conscious  of  the  legitimate  security 
needs  of  those  nations  which  feel 
threatened  by  the  increase  of  Soviet 


Kenya 


White  House  Statement 

President  Carter  and  a  group  of  his 
senior  advisers  had  discussions  this 
morning  [March  2,  1978]  with  the  Ken- 
yan delegation  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi.  They  discussed 
the  situation  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and 
Kcnyan-U.S.  relations.  President  Car- 
ter reaffirmed  the  U.S.  Government's 
longstanding  policy  of  close  support 
for  Kenya  and  assured  the  Kenyans  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
ply Kenya  with  economic  and  military 
assistance.  Both  countries  share  a  deep 
concern  for  the  conflicts  which  have 
developed  in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 
Measures  which  could  be  taken  to  bring 
the  conflict  to  an  end  were  discussed, 
and  it  was  found  that  Kenyan  and 
American  perceptions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  of  the  area  are  very  simi- 
lar. □ 


Issued  on   Mar.  2.   1978  (text  from   Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  6). 


arms  and  Cuban  troops  in  neighboring 
countries. 

Our  security  assistance  proposals  for 
Africa  contain  $38.4  million  in  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  financing,  $3.85 
million  for  the  international  military 
education  and  training  program,  and 
$45  million  for  security  supporting 
assistance — of  which  $14  million  is  for 
refugees  in  southern  Africa.  Our  pro- 
grams will  focus  on  a  relative  handful 
of  African  countries,  most  of  which 
have  received  security  assistance  in  the 
past. 

FMS  Credit 

The  FMS  credit  proposed  for  sub- 
Saharan  countries  is  slightly  less  than 
the  appropriation  we  received  from  the 
Congress  for  FY  1978.  The  bulk  of  our 
FMS  credit  assistance  would  go  to 
Zaire,  Kenya,  and  Sudan. 

Zaire.  We  propose  a  $17.5  million 
FMS  credit  program  for  Zaire  to  assist 
in  the  modernization  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  that  country's  armed  forces,  a 
program  in  which  France  and  Belgium 
are  taking  the  lead.  The  Shaba  war  a 
year  ago  disclosed  deficiencies  in  the 
Zairian  forces.  It  led  to  the  scrapping 
of  plans  which  emphasized  expensive 
and  sophisticated  equipment  in  favor  of 
a  concentration  of  fundamental  needs 
for  defense.  The  U.S.  contribution  to 
this  multination  effort  will  be  in  com- 
munication equipment,  ground  and  air 
transportation,  aircraft  spare  parts  and 
support  equipment,  and  medical 
supplies. 

We  believe  that  our  long-range  inter- 
ests in  the  security  and  economic  via- 
bility of  Zaire  justify  the  provision  of 
this  credit.  Our  proposal  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  of  Zaire  is 
showing  every  indication  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  serious  and  basic 
economic  reforms  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  well-being  of  the 
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country,  including  the  key  step  1 
strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  cent| 
bank. 

Kenya.  The  proposed  $10  millii 
FMS  credit  for  Kenya  would  enal: 
that  country  to  complete  its  purchase^ 
a  squadron  of  F-5E/F  fighter  aircn 
It  would  also  permit  Kenya  to  purely: 
some  additional  equipment  required 
its  force  modernization  progra 
Kenya's  neighbors — Uganda,  Ethiop. 
and  Somalia — have  all  obtained  soph 
ticated  Soviet  arms  in  quantity  whf 
has  placed  Kenya's  armed  forces  aj 
disadvantage.  We  believe  this  tangii 
support  for  a  friendly  and  cooperat, 
state  is  warranted. 

Sudan.  Sudan  is  the  only  propoi 
new  recipient  of  FMS  credit.  Sudan; 
large  and  economically  promisij 
country,  has  undertaken  domestic 
forms  and  is  playing  a  constructive  r 
both  in  Middle  Fast  peace  efforts  $ 
in  East  Africa.  As  a  result,  our  bilate 
relations  have  improved  significantly 
recent  years.  Sudan  expelled  the  las; 
its  Soviet  military  advisors  in  1977 
has  now  turned  to  Western  count? 
for  its  military  needs. 

It  appears  that  the  Sudanese  intent 
purchase  under  FMS  procedures  an 
defense  package  which  includes  1 
aircraft  and  radars.  The  purchase  I 
be  for  cash,  and  Sudan  has  indie;? 
that  it  will  be  financed  by  Sal 
Arabia.  Although  most  additic 
Sudanese  military  requirements  i 


probably  be  met  through  purchase: 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Joint  Statement 

Secretary  Vance  and  [Uni 
Kingdom]  Foreign  Secretary  [Da 
Owen  met  on  March  8  with  Presi 
Carter  and  then  held  further  convs 
tions  at  the  Department  of  State, 
discussions  were  concerned  prim, 
with  the  question  of  Rhodesia.  T 
was  full  agreement  that  the  two 
ernments  will  jointly  continue  thei 
forts  to  facilitate  a  settlement  amon 
the  parties,  in  accordance  with 
principles  the  two  governments  I 
previously  put  forward:  free  and 
elections,  a  transition  to  majority 
and  independence,  and  respect  foi 
individual  rights  of  all  the  citizen 
an  independent  Zimbabwe. 


Issued  Mar.  8,   1978  (text  from  press  re 
110  of  Mar.  8). 
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:stern  Europe,  it  is  likely  that  there 
II  be  some  other  items  which  the 
danese  will  want  to  obtain  in  the 
ited  States.  These  could  include  ar- 
red  personnel  carriers,  engineering 
lipment,  and  items  related  to  air  de- 
se.  For  these  sales  we  have  pro- 
:ed  $7.5  million  in  FMS  credit. 
Cameroon  and  Liberia.  Smaller 
ounts  of  FMS  credit  have  been  pro- 
ed  for  Cameroon  and  Liberia.  The 
million  program  in  Cameroon  would 
for  armored  cars,  rifles,  communica- 
is  equipment,  and  spare  parts.  The 
10,000  credit  for  Liberia  will  enable 
t  country  to  purchase  rifles,  trucks, 
communications  equipment.  Both 
continuations  of  previously  au- 
rized  and  funded  programs. 

itary  Training 

)ur  proposed  international  military 
cation  and  training  programs  this 
r  will  emphasize  the  technical  train- 
of  African  military  officers  in  our 
itary  schools.  We  are  requesting 
85  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
c  of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  pro- 
:  training  in  professional  manage- 
U  rather  than  equipment-oriented 
ning.  Officers  from  Zaire,  Sudan, 
lya,  Ghana,  Liberia,  Chad,  Mali, 
egal,  and  Upper  Volta  are  expected 
eceive  training  under  this  program 
Y  1979. 

urity  Supporting  Assistance 

h  are  also  requesting  $45  million 
security  supporting  assistance  for 
hern  Africa  this  year.  It  has  three 
ponents: 

$20  million  in  balance-of- 
nents  support  for  Zambia; 
$11  million  for  assistance  in  the 
sportation  sector  for  Botswana;  and 
$14  million  for  refugees  in  the 
hern  Africa  area. 

he  proposed  security  supporting  as- 
ince  in  southern  Africa  in  FY  1979 
ansiderably  less  than  it  was  in  FY 
I,  although  this  reduction  is  par- 
y  compensated  by  a  $23  million  in- 
ise  in  development  assistance. 
:r  donors,  both  bilateral  and  mul- 
eral,  have  responded  well  to  re- 
its  for  assistance  by  the  southern 
can  nations.  We  believe  that  our 
;rams  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
ch  have  been  identified  for  FY 
).  However,  if  the  political  situa- 
significantly  worsens  and  leads  to 
rge  increase  in  southern  African 
gees,  we  would  seek  a  supplemen- 
ppropriation. 

ie  $20  million  for  Zambia's  bal- 
of  payments  would  continue  the 
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EAST  ASIA:    Security  Assistance 


by  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 
MARCH  9 

I  will  be  talking  to  you  today 
primarily  about  Northeast  Asia.  Be- 
fore I  do  that,  however,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  situation  in 
East  Asia  as  a  whole.  It  is  one  we  can 
look  at  with  some  satisfaction.  There 
are  no  major,  immediate  threats  to  the 
peace.  Some  of  the  deep  divisions  of 
the  past  are  gradually  being  bridged. 
The  energies  and  talents  of  the 
peoples  of  the  area  have  fostered  a 
surge  of  economic  growth  to  which 
we  also  have  contributed,  from  which 
we — as  well  as  they — have  benefitted. 
Stable  and  effective  government,  an 
indispensable  ingredient  of  economic 
growth,  once  the  exception  in  the 
area  is  now  much  more  the  general 
rule. 

But  if  these  favorable  trends  are  to 
be  maintained,  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  play  the  role  that  our 
interests  as  a  great  Pacific  power  dic- 
tate. Our  military  presence,  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  commitments,  and  our 
security  assistance  to  friendly  gov- 
ernments are  indispensable  in  deter- 
ring threats  to  the  peace  of  the  area 
and  maintaining  a  stable  balance 
there.   Our  bases  in  Japan  and  the 


Philippines  are  important  constituents 
of  our  defenses,  supporting  our  allies, 
reassuring  our  friends,  and  protecting 
free  access  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Ocean  sea  lanes. 

The  interests  of  four  great  pow- 
ers—the United  States,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(P.R.C.),  and  Japan — intersect  in  Asia. 
Our  strength  there  is  a  significant 
component  of  our  global  relationship 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  our  im- 
proved relations  with  the  P.R.C.  For 
years  our  security  assistance  to  East 
Asia  was  designed  in  large  measure  to 
contain  what  was  then  perceived  as 
the  threat  of  Chinese  Communist  ex- 
pansionism. That  is  no  longer  the 
case.  As  a  result  of  the  beneficial  de- 
velopments in  our  relations  with  Pe- 
king over  the  last  few  years,  we  are  no 
longer  in  a  posture  of  confrontation 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  now  recognize  that  China  has  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  maintaining  peace 
in  Asia  and  in  the  world,  and  we  con- 
sider friendly  relations  with  China  to 
be  a  central  part  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. As  Secretary  Vance  stated  last 
June,  we  recognize  and  respect  Chi- 
na's strong  commitments  to  inde- 
pendence, unity,  and  self-reliance, 
and  we  intend  to  move  toward  full 
normalization  of  relations  with  Peking 


FY  1978  program  and  represents  our 
contribution  to  a  multidonor  effort  to 
assist  the  Zambian  economy.  The 
Zambian  economy's  problems  stem 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  has  suffered 
severely  from  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
copper,  Zambia's  chief  foreign  ex- 
change earner.  This  problem  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  disruption  of  the  re- 
gional transportation  network  as  a  re- 
sult of  conflicts  in  Rhodesia  and 
Angola. 

Botswana  is  fully  deserving  of  our 
support.  It  is  a  democratic,  multiracial 
society  which  in  many  ways  can  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  development  of  other 
countries  in  the  area.  Botswana  has 
played  a  consistently  constructive  role 
in  support  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Rhodesia  conflict.  Bordering 
Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  South  Africa, 
Botswana  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
the  effects  of  violence  in  neighboring 
states.  Our  proposed  assistance  of  $11 
million  would  be  devoted  to  improving 
Botswana's  transportation  network  in 


order  to  allow  that  country  to  acceler- 
ate economic  development. 

The  final  element  of  the  $45  million 
security  supporting  assistance  package 
is  $14  million  for  the  relief  of  refugees 
in  the  southern  Africa  area.  As  vio- 
lence has  escalated  in  the  region,  the 
needs  for  refugee  relief  have  mounted 
sharply.  While  our  record  in  this  hu- 
manitarian area  is  good,  the  require- 
ments for  assistance  are  increasing — in 
large  part  because  those  in  need  are  the 
displaced  young.  By  joining  with  other 
donor  nations  to  provide  further  school- 
ing and  training  for  these  refugees,  we 
can  make  a  positive  investment  in  the 
future  of  the  region.  q 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  African 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  Feb.  28,  1978  (introductory  para- 
graph omitted).  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Mr.  Moose  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  African  Affairs. 
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in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Shanghai  communique.1  We  be- 
lieve that  consolidating  a  constructive 
relationship  with  China  is  an  essential 
element  in  our  effort  to  promote  a 
prosperous,   peaceful,   and   secure 

Asia. 

Our  economic  growth  and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  countries  are  mutually  rein- 
forcing. Our  national  policies  must  be 
shaped  to  encourage  both.  We  con- 
duct roughly  one-quarter  of  our  world 
trade  with  East  Asia.  Every  year 
one-third  of  our  agricultural  exports 
go  there.  We  obtain  in  exchange  im- 
portant raw  materials — rubber,  tin, 
coconut  oil,  and  9%  of  our  imported 
petroleum  products. 


Japan 

Our  close  friendship  with  Japan  is 
central  to  our  position  in  Asia.   For 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  our  secu- 
rity treaty  and  our  base  structure  in 
Japan  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
deploy  our  forces  in  the   western 
Pacific  more  speedily  and  econom- 
ically  than   if  we   operated   from 
American  territory.   For  Japan,   the 
treaty  provides  a  nuclear  shield  be- 
hind which  it  has  developed  signifi- 
cant capabilities  for  its  own  conven- 
tional defense.   We  are  encouraging 
qualitative  improvements  in  Japan's 
self-defense  forces.  Japan  expects  to 
spend  about  $6.5  billion  over  the  next 
5  years  on  U.S.  equipment,  including 
F-15  fighters  and  the  P-3C  ASW  [an- 
tisubmarine warfare]  aircraft. 

Japan's  confidence  in  the  security 
relationship  has  supported  its  efforts 
to  maintain  a  stable  balance  in  its  re- 
lations with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China. 
Its  strict  adherence  to  constitutional 
prohibitions  against  any  but  defensive 
armaments  has  been  reassuring  to  the 
other  countries  of  Asia.   Meanwhile, 
its  nonmilitary  role  in  Asia  has  be- 
come increasingly  important.  A  prin- 
cipal trading  partner  for  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  area,  it  has  also  be- 
come the  largest  bilateral  aid  donor  in 
Asia  and  by  far  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  pro- 
viding about  one-third  of  the  Bank's 
resources  where  we  provide  less  than 
one-fifth.   In  addition,   it  has  moved 
toward  a  more  active  and  supportive 
relationship  with  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN), 
a  relationship   welcomed   by   the 
ASEAN  states. 

A  healthy  relationship  between  our 
two  great  economies  is  essential  not 
only  to  us  and  the  Japanese  but  also 
to  global  recovery  and  well-being.  In- 
evitably, frictions  arise  when  two 
huge  and  complex  economies  are  so 


closely  linked.  But  the  intimacy  that 
has  developed  between  us,,  "our 
mutual  respect  and  good  will,"  facili- 
tate amicable  adjustment  of  the  most 
serious  problems. 

The  negotiations  Ambassador 
[Robert  S.]  Strauss  [Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations]  re- 
cently completed  in  Tokyo  illustrate 
the  point.  So  do  our  earlier  agree- 
ments on  steel,  color  televisions,  and 
the  Tokai-Mura  nuclear  reprocessing 
facility.  We  are  also  moving  forward 
together  in  such  global  fora  as  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We 
are  confident  that  Japan  will  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  reduce  its  trade 
imbalance  and  improve  access  to  its 
markets  and  that  it  will  do  its  share  in 
contributing  to  the  recovery  of  the 
global  economy. 


Korea 

The  state  of  affairs  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  is  of  great  importance  to 
Japan,  and  our  policies  with  respect 
to  Korea  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  U.S. -Japanese  relationship.  In 
March  1977  Prime  Minister  Fukuda 
and  President  Carter  in  a  joint  com- 
munique noted  ".  .  .  the  continuing 
importance  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  for  the  security  of  Japan 
and  East  Asia  as  a  whole."2 

At  the  time,  the  Japanese  and  our 
other  friends  in  Asia  were  concerned 
about  how  our  plans  for  withdrawing 
ground  combat  forces  from  Korea 
would  affect  regional  security.  They 
were  worried  also  about  the  implica- 
tions of  our  withdrawal  plan  for  our 
military  posture  elsewhere  in  Asia. 
We  have  done  much  to  reassure  them 
since  then. 

•  We  have  declared  that  except  for 
our  planned  withdrawal  from  Korea, 
we  will  maintain  our  combat  forces  in 
Asia  at  their  current  level  and  will  be 
strengthening  them  by  the  addition  of 
several  advanced  weapons  systems. 

•  We  have  reiterated  our  treaty 
commitment  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  our  intention  to  defend  it. 

•  We  have  made  clear  that  our 
withdrawal  will  be  carefully  phased 
and  will  permit  a  continuing  assess- 
ment of  the  security  situation  on  the 
peninsula. 

•  We  have  made  clear  that  we  will 
maintain  an  important  military  pres- 
ence in  Korea.  Our  Air  Force  units 
will  remain  there  indefinitely  and  will 
be  increased  in  number.  Intelligence 
and  other  support  units  will  also  re- 
main indefinitely. 

In  addition,  in  close  consultation 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  we  have 
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developed  plans  for  helping  it  ir 
prove  its  capabilities  so  that  it  can  d 
fend  successfully  against  any  Nor 
Korean  attack  with  the  aid  of  Amei 
can  naval,  air,  and  logistic  suppoi 
The  Administration  has  already  su 
mitted  two  important  elements 
these  plans  to  Congress: 

•  A  request  for  authorization 
transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  su 
stantial  quantities  of  equipment  par; 
lei  with  our  ground  combat  forj 
withdrawals  and 

•  A  request  for  $275  million 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  cred 
as  part  of  our  continuing  assistance 
South  Korea  in  carrying  out  its  fo^ 
improvement  program. 

We  anticipate  that  our  support  w 
continue  to  be  needed  for  the  u 
few  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  [Han 
Brown]  has  already  described  thi 
programs  to  the  House  Committee 
International  Relations  in  some  det: 
What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
way  in  which  we  carry  them  out  v 
be  of  the  utmost  significance,  afft 
ing  not  only  the  prospects  for  pe 
on  the  peninsula  but  also  the  coi 
dence  in  the  United  States  of 
other  allies  and  friends  in  Asia  \ 
throughout  the  world. 

We  cannot  neglect  our  efforts  to 
solve  problems  that  exist  betw 
ourselves  and  the  Republic  of  Koi 
It  is  important  that  the  South  Kor 
Government  continue  to  cooperate 
all  appropriate  ways  with  the  judi; 
and  legislative  proceedings  that 
intended  to  set  our  own  house  in 
der.  And  we  must  leave  no  do 
about  our  strong  desire  for  fun 
improvements  in  the  governme 
human  rights  practices. 

But  we  must  deal  with  these  is; 
on  their  own  terms  and  with 
jeopardizing  our  important  secu 
interests  and  undermining  confidt 
in  Korea  and  elsewhere  in  our 
commitment.  Americans  and  Ron 
must  keep  foremost  in  our  minds 
importance  to  us  both  of  a  close 
cooperative  relationship. 

While  our  strategic  interest  i 
crucial  importance,  many  other  l 
ests  bind  us  together  as  well, 
have  developed  a  multibillion  d< 
trade,  lending,  and  investment 
tionship  in  Korea.  Some  1  ,i 
American  firms  are  now  doing  I 
ness  there.  As  Korea  itself  has 
come  a  developed,  industrialized 
tion,  its  international  responsibi! 
are  increasing.  The  United  States 
other  nations  must  now  ask  Ko 
cooperation  in  dealing  with  mul 
tional  issues  such  as  internati 
trade  policy,  monetary  reform, 
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'orld  assistance  programs,  nuclear 
oliferation,  environmental  pollution, 
id  law  of  the  sea. 

After  30  years  of  close  mutual  con- 
ct  the  people  of  our  two  nations 
ive  developed  a  complex  network  of 
:rsonal  and  professional  relation- 
lips.  Our  universities  have  mutual 
search  relationships  and  scholarly 
[change  programs;  alumni  from  all 
ajor  American  universities  are  found 
all  the  professions.  Many  of  the 
p  Korean  industries  have  joint  ven- 
re  or  other  formal  relationships  with 
merican  firms. 

L-public  of  China 

Our  only  other  military  assistance 
ogram  in  Northeast  Asia  provides 
r  $10  million  in  FMS  credits  to  the 
:public  of  China,  mostly  for  air  de- 
nse systems.  We  do  not  anticipate 
king  for  additional  FMS  credits  for 
S  Republic  of  China  after  FY  1979. 
e  believe  that  the  Republic  of 
lina,  with  its  very  healthy  economy 
d  substantial  trade  surplus  with  the 
lited  States,  will  be  able  to  finance 
5  defense  needs  from  its  own 
sources. 

To  sum  up,  let  me  reiterate — the 
uation  in  Asia  is  a  favorable  one. 
it  only  if  the  United  States  carries 
t  its  responsibilities  in  close  coop- 
ition  with  its  allies  and  friends  can 
!  hope  that  it  will  remain  so. 
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For  many  years,  our  preoccupation 
th  the  war  in  Indochina  made  us 
is  conscious  than  we  are  today  of 
:  remarkable  strides  being  made  by 
:  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
ese  countries,  all  except  Thailand, 
lonies  of  Western  states  until  after 
orld  War  II,  have  firmly  established 
:ir  national  identities  while  avoid- 
?  excessive  nationalism.  They  have 
lintained  their  independence  against 
tside  pressures  but  not  at  the  ex- 
nse  of  developing  cooperative  and 
nstructive  relations  with  countries 
ewhere  and  with  each  other.  As  be- 
s  the  progress  they  have  made,  they 
;  playing  an  increasingly  important 
t  on  the  world  scene. 
Under  competent  and  moderate 
idership,  Southeast  Asian  market 
snomies  have  attained  impressive 
>wth  rates  and  have  become  of  in- 
casing importance  to  the  United 
ates.  In  1977  our  imports  from 
utheast  Asia  amounted  to  over  $7 
hon.  It  supplied  us  with  virtually 
of  our  copra  and  coconut  oil,  90% 
our  natural  rubber,  and  75%  of  our 
i-  Southeast  Asian  countries,   in 


turn,  imported  almost  $4  billion 
worth  of  goods  from  us.  American  di- 
rect investment  in  Southeast  Asia  also 
amounted  to  over  $4  billion. 

But  we  should  not  measure  the  im- 
portance of  these  countries  to  the 
United  States  solely  in  terms  of  what 
we  buy  and  sell  there.  We  are  en- 
gaged with  them  in  many  other  signif- 
icant ways.  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, for  example,  play  an  important 
and  constructive  role  in  the  North- 
South  dialogue.  They  are  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  campaign  against  drug 
traffickers.  And  in  the  effort  to  reset- 
tle refugees  from  Indochina,  Thailand 
is  now  sheltering  100,000  refugees  in 
camps,  while  another  10,000  have 
found  permanent  homes  there. 

With  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Sin- 
gapore, astride  vital  passages  between 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  the 
policies  Southeast  Asian  countries 
adopt  in  law  of  the  sea  matters  is  ob- 
viously of  acute  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  Southeast 
Asian  countries  will  also  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  with  other  Pacific 
basin  states  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  that  vast  seabed.  The  ties 
between  Southeast  Asian  countries 
and  our  major  allies  elsewhere  in  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific — Japan,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand — are  increas- 
ingly strong.  Our  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  an  important  constituent  of 
our  Pacific  defenses  and  a  significant 
element  in  our  global  deterrent. 

It  is  thus  of  obvious  importance  to 
the  United  States  that  our  friends  in 
Southeast  Asia  should  continue  to  be 
able  to  bring  the  benefits  of  economic 
development  to  their  people,  to  cooper- 
ate with  each  other  and  with  other 
countries  in  pursuit  of  mutually  benefi- 
cial goals,  and  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional and  regional  institutions  that 
support  the  achievements  of  these 
goals. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  regard,  we  must  not  overlook 
continued  and  serious  problems.  De- 
spite emphasis  on  human  needs  in  de- 
velopment programs  and  overall  im- 
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of  Credence 


On  February  15,  1978,  the  following 
newly  appointed  Ambassadors  pre- 
sented their  credentials  to  President 
Carter: 


Indonesia — Ashari  Danudirdjo 
Western  Samoa — Iulai  Toma 
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provements  in  levels  of  living,  many 
are  still  the  victims  of  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation. The  race  between  population 
growth  and  economic  development  has 
not  yet  been  won. 

Insurgents,  some  externally  sup- 
ported, continue  to  seek  their  goals 
through  violence  and  terror,  threaten- 
ing human  rights  by  their  own  activities 
and  creating  a  climate  of  apprehension 
that  stimulates  reliance  on  restricting 
political  activity  as  the  alternative  to 
chaos.  Even  so,  there  has  been  signifi- 
cant movement  toward  wider  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process,  supported 
by  such  developments  as  the  spread  of 
literacy  and  the  diversification  of  cen- 
ters of  influence  and  power  as  modern 
economies  have  replaced  traditional 
ones. 

Moreover,  many  uncertainties 
shadow  the  future. 

•  How  will  developments  in  a  still 
faltering  global  economy  affect  the  re- 
gion's growth  and  development? 

•  How  will  the  relations  among  the 
great  powers  affect  the  region's  peace 
and  stability? 

•  Will  the  Communist  states  of  In- 
dochina play  a  constructive  role  in  the 
region  or  a  destabilizing  one? 


U.S.  Support 

In  facing  these  problems,  our  friends 
in  Southeast  Asia  look  to  the  United 
States  for  support.  And,  as  I  have 
sought  to  demonstrate,  it  is  in  our 
own  interests  to  help  to  strengthen  the 
highly  favorable  trends,  now  so  evident 
in  the  region,  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
versal. The  effort  required  of  us  is  not 
a  massive  one;  we  do  not  propose  to 
substitute  our  own  strength  for  the 
necessary  self-reliance  of  others.  But  it 
is  an  effort  that  requires  the  careful  or- 
chestration of  many  instruments  of 
policy — diplomatic,  economic,  and 
security. 

We  have  long  had  close  and  friendly 
relations  with  each  of  the  non- 
Communist  Southeast  Asian  countries. 
The  dialogue  into  which  we  have  en- 
tered with  ASEAN  will  supplement  and 
strengthen  our  relations  with  its  five 
members.  As  you  know,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale  will  shortly  be  visiting 
Indonesia,  Thailand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines; the  Prime  Ministers  of  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  were  welcome  guests  in 
Washington  late  last  year.  In  recent 
years,  our  mutual  interest  in  suppres- 
sing the  drug  traffic  has  stimulated  a 
more  active  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Burma.  We  are  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  to  normalize  our  re- 
lations with  Vietnam  on  acceptable 
terms,  an  effort  that  is  regarded  by 
Vietnam's  non-Communist  neighbors 
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as  supportive  of  their  own  desires  for 
peaceful  and  constructive  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Indochina. 

We  have  many  instruments  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  at  our  disposal;  used 
in  careful  conjunction  with  each  other, 
their  effect  is  multiplied.  American 
business  activity  in  the  region  contrib- 
utes to  its  prosperity  and  ours:  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
important  in  sustaining  our  market  po- 
sition and  promoting  our  exports;  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  help  to  stimulate 
the  resource  flow,  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology, and  the  strengthening  of  mana- 
gerial skills  that  are  essential  to  sus- 
tained development. 

Economic  Assistance 

Our  Southeast  Asian  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  are  modest 
in  their  amounts.  We  are  proposing 
roughly  $300  million  for  development 
assistance  and  food  aid  for  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand.  But  they 
are  important  in  their  impact.  They  are 
focused  primarily  on  the  rural  poor  in 
programs  directed  toward  increasing 
food  production,  slowing  population 
growth,  and  improving  the  quality  of 

life. 

The  major  amounts  for  development 
assistance  in  Southeast  Asia  are  now 
coming  from  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  ADB  ap- 
proved loans  to  Asian  developing  coun- 
tries, for  example,  had  reached  $4.2 
billion  by  the  end  of  1977.  The  Banks, 
while  continuing  to  provide  the  bulk  of 
official  development  assistance 
required  for  infrastructure-related  proj- 
ects are  increasingly  focusing  on  proj- 
ects that  satisfy  basic  human  needs  ob- 
jectives. They  are  in  the  forefront  in 
coordinating  development  assistance, 
providing  technical  assistance,  and 
helping  recipient  countries  formulate 
their  development  plans. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  a 
major  contributor  to  these  institutions, 
but  our  share  of  the  total  is  diminish- 
ing, as  it  should  in  view  of  the  growing 
economic  capability  of  other  donors. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  indispensable 
share.  It  sustains  the  essential  work  of 
these  institutions.  It  demonstrates  our 
continued  concern  with  the  well-being 
of  the  countries  whose  projects  are 
being  supported.  And  it  reaffirms  our 
support  for  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion in  the  development  effort. 


Security  Assistance 

Our  defense  policy  and  our  security 
assistance  reinforce  the  contributions 
made  to  national  and  regional  stability 
by  economic  growth  and  the  equitable 


distribution  of  its  fruits.  The  American 
military  presence— including  our  base 
presence  in  the  Philippines— is  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  a  peace- 
ful equilibrium  in  Asia  and  to  the  con- 
fidence of  our  friends  in  that  region. 
Our  security  assistance  programs  help 
them  to  fulfill  their  own  self-defense 
requirements  while  avoiding  excessive 
diversion  of  national  budgetary  re- 
sources from  priority  economic  de- 
velopment projects. 

Human  rights  considerations  have 
been  important  among  the  factors  that 
have  entered  into  our  decisions  con- 
cerning these  programs.  Positive  recent 
developments  in  this  regard  have  in- 
cluded large-scale  releases  of  political 
detainees  in  Indonesia  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  the  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernment announced  in  December  1976 
and  the  opening  up  of  the  Thai  political 
process  under  Prime  Minister 
Kriangsak  Chamanan.  In  addition,  in 
their  development  programs  these 
countries  are  paying  increasing  atten- 
tion to  projects  directed  toward  fulfil- 
ling human  needs  objectives.  This  too 
enters  into  the  many  considerations, 
including  our  own  security  interests, 
that  we  must  factor  into  the  equation. 

On  our  proposed  military  assistance 
programs  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
largest— that  for  the  Philippines— I 
have  already  discussed  with  you.  We 
are  also  proposing  more  modest,  but 
nevertheless  significant,  programs  for 
Indonesia,  Thailand,  and  Malaysia. 

Indonesia.  For  Indonesia  in  FY 
1979,  we  are  proposing  roughly  $43 
million  for  all  categories  of  security  as- 
sistance including  training.  This  is  a 
decline  from  FY  1978,  since  we  will  no 
longer  be  providing  grant  military  as- 
sistance program  .(MAP).  The 
Government  of  Indonesia  has  consist- 
ently subordinated  military  procure- 
ment to  the  requirements  of  economic 
development. 

However,  it  is  rightfully  concerned 
with  the  need  for  at  least  selective 
modernization  and  standardization  of 
its  extremely  antiquated  equipment  so 
as  to  improve  its  capabilities  for  sur- 
veillance and  defense  of  the  sea  and  air 
approaches  to  its  vast  archipelago.  Its 
plans  for  utilizing  FMS  credits  to  pur- 
chase a  single  squadron  of  F-5  aircraft 
to  replace  a  single  squadron  of  F-86 
aircraft  will  contribute  to  this  objective 
and  to  our  more  general  objective  of 
strengthening  the  self-defense 
capabilities  of  our  allies  and  friends. 

Thailand.  In  Thailand,  as  in  In- 
donesia, our  MAP  program  will  end 
with  FY  1978.  For  FY  1979,  we  are 
proposing  a  total  of  roughly  $31  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance,  almost  all  of 
which  falls  under  the  FMS  program. 


Department  of  State  Bulle 
We  anticipate  that  Thailand  will  use  i 


FY  1979  FMS  credit  for  purchase 
primarily  intended  to  improve  its  d 
fensive  capabilities  but,  in  some  case 
also  to  support  its  efforts  against  arm 
insurgents.  Thailand's  long  and  vulns 
able  land  borders  make  the  question 
the  future  behavior  of  its  Communi 
neighbors— especially  heavily  armj 
Vietnam— a  matter  of  particul 
concern. 

Given  the  potential  threat  to  Thi] 
land  from  the  Indochina  countries— al 
we  cannot  ignore  the  Vietnam-Ca 
bodia  conflict— as  well  as  the  e 
ternal  support  to  its  insurgents,  I 
United  States  should  continue  to  sup] 
military  assistance  to  Thailand.  Its 
curity  needs  and  the  confidence  of: 
people,  as  well  as  that  of  its  nc 
Communist  neighbors,  will  be  sen 
by  its  ability  to  maintain  a  military 
tablishment  adequate  for  defense  i 
deterrence.  ; 

Malaysia.  The  border  that  Thaik 
shares  with  Malaysia,  is  a  source 
concern  because  of  the  continued 
tions  there  of  armed  underground  i 
terrorist  elements.   The  two  gove 
ments  are  cooperating  to  deal  with 
problem.  The  Government  of  Malaj 
is  making  modest  equipment  and  trj 
ing  improvements  in  support  of  its! 
forts  against  these  elements  and 
improve  its  capabilities  against  any; 
ternal  threat.  To  assist  Malaysia  in 
effort,  we  are  proposing  roughly  $1 
million  under  our  FMS  and  mtei 
tional  military  education  training  ] 
grams.  We  regard  this  proposal, 
the  others  we  are  advancing  for  the 
gion,  as  a  useful  and  necessary  coi 
bution  to  overall  stability  and  s 
confidence. 

To  sum  up,  our  security  assist* 
programs  are  only  one  element  of 
close  and  friendly  relations  we  m 
tain  with  these  governments.  But 
contribute  not  only  to  improving 
self-defense  capabilities  of  count 
important  to  the  United  States  but 
to  the  cooperative  atmosphere  in  w 
we  work  with  them  on  a  wide  rang 
matters  of  both  bilateral  and  mult 
eral  interest. 


Statements  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit! 
International  Relations  on  Mar.  9  and  14, 
(introductory  paragraphs  omitted).  The 
plete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  pub 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  frd 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gover. 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402\ 
Holbrooke  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  East, 
and  Pacific  Affairs. 

1  For  text  of  the  Shanghai  communiqu 
Bulletin  of  Mar.  20,  1972,  p.  435. 

>  For  complete  text,  see  Bulletin  of 
18,  1977,  p.  375. 
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ECONOMICS:        America's  Stake 
in  an  Open  international  Trading  System 


<  Secretary  Vance 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
nity  to  meet  with  you  today.  I  want 

talk  about  the  stake  of  every 
merican  citizen  in  maintaining  an 
ten  international  trading  system. 
In  the  30-plus  years  since  World 
ar  II,  we  have  enjoyed  a  mounting 
vel  of  prosperity.  Our  people  have 
joyed  the  fruits  of  an  outward- 
oking  economy  vigorously  engaged 

a  steadily  more  open  and  active 
Kid  commerce.  We  have  grown 
3m  a  $200-billion  economy  to  a 
.9-trillion  economy,  in  no  small 
;asure  because  we  have  seized  the 
portunities  afforded  by  our  superior 
chnological  and  industrial 
pabilities  to  expand  the  reach  of  our 
onomy  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
e  have  been  able  to  do  this  because 
:  have  succeeded  in  fostering  a  pro- 
sssively  more  open  world  trading 
stem,  one  that  has  enabled  us  to 
nerate  new  markets,  new  jobs,  and 
w  choices  for  the  American 
nsumer. 

In  1962  President  John  Kennedy 
d  us  that  a  rising  tide  of  interna- 
nal  trade  would  lift  all  boats.  He 
s  right.  Our  commitment  to  vigor- 
s  world  trade  has  served  us  well. 
At  this  moment,  however,  we  face 
usually  difficult  strains  on  our 
)nomy.  There  is  a  strong  impulse 

abandon  our  commitment  to  an 
tn  world  trading  system — to  draw 
r  wagons  into  a  circle. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
isitivity  of  this  Administration  to 
:  reality  of  those  strains  and  the 
:essity  to  deal,  constructively  and 
ectively,  with  the  causes  and  the 
^sequences  of  current  economic 
ficulties.  Unemployment  is  more 
n  a  statistic  to  a  family  without  a 
1  Inflation  is  a  corrosive  that  eats 
ay  at  the  hope  of  every  American 

a  better  future.  The  damage  to  a 
nmunity  when  a  factory  shuts  its 
es  can  be  devastating, 
^s  the  President  indicated  in  his 
te  of  the  Union  message,  bolster- 
i  our  domestic  economy  is  at  the 

of  this  Administration's  agenda.1 
e  comprehensive  economic  pro- 
m  which  the  President  submitted 
Congress  in  January  presents  the 
;ar  outlines  of  a  coordinated 
>tegy  to  expand  our  industrial  pro- 
:t'vity,  to  create  new  job  opportu- 


nities, and  to  develop  a  more  consist- 
ent and  dependable  economic  climate 
for  private  investment  and  trade. 

We  all  share  the  same  economic 
goals:  to  keep  our  recovery  on 
course,  to  enhance  the  economic  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  our  people, 
and  to  assure  that  the  benefits  and 
burdens  of  a  dynamic  economy  are 
equitably  shared. 

But  we  must  be  careful  how  we 
pursue  these  goals.  We  must  avoid 
short-term  responses  to  current  pres- 
sures that  mortgage  our  future  inter- 
ests. We  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
insulate  ourselves  from  international 
economic  competition  for  we  are  a 
nation  that  thrives  on  world  trade.  We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  one  simple  propo- 
sition: To  buy  from  us,  other  nations 
must  be  able  to  sell  to  us. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the 
economic  strains  that  we  feel  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  United 
States;  indeed,  our  economy  is  strong 
when  compared  with  most  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  The  sharp  increase  in  oil 
prices  in  1973-74  sent  world  inflation 
rates  upward  and  helped  push  the 
world  economy  into  recession.  Re- 
covery has  been  slow.  Unemployment 
is  unacceptably  high.  Large  surpluses 
have  been  accumulated  by  some  of 
the  oil-exporting  countries  while  the 
consuming  countries  grapple  with  the 
corresponding  deficits.  These  deficits 
lead  countries  to  try  to  import  less 
and  export  more — something  which 
all  countries  obviously  cannot  do 
simultaneously. 

These  strains  create  pressures  here 
and  abroad  to  turn  to  policies  that  re- 
strict trade.  Until  now,  the  industrial 
countries,  despite  these  unprecedented 
economic  stresses,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  resisted  the  rush  toward  trade 
restriction.  But  if  we  should  turn 
down  the  road  toward  protectionism, 
our  major  trading  partners  would  face 
irresistible  demands  to  impose  their 
own  barriers.  And  the  developing 
countries,  caught  in  the  squeeze  be- 
tween high  energy  prices  and  narrow- 
ing export  prospects,  would  be  forced 
to  restrict  their  imports  as  well. 

Benefits  of  an  Open  System 

The  American  people  have  a  vital 
interest  in  a  progressively  more  open 
trading  system.  We  have  far  too  much 
at  stake  to  benefit,   in  any  lasting 


sense,  from  a  new  wave  of  interna- 
tional protectionism. 

•  One  out  of  every  eight  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends on  exports.  For  every  one  of 
those  jobs,  another  one — in  a  support- 
ing industry — is  created. 

•  Every  third  acre  of  U.S.  farmland 
produces  for  export.  Each  dollar  of 
those  agricultural  exports  stimulates 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  output 
in  a  food-related  industry. 

•  Today  one  out  of  every  three  dol- 
lars of  U.S.  corporate  profits  is  de- 
rived from  international  activities. 

•  Exports  of  our  goods  and  services 
now  contribute  nearly  $200  billion  to 
our  gross  national  product. 

•  Two-thirds  of  our  imports  are  es- 
sential raw  materials  or  goods  we 
cannot  readily  produce.  From  au- 
tomobiles to  newspapers,  from  jet 
aircraft  to  household  appliances, 
many  of  our  industries  depend  upon 
imported  materials. 

What  I  have  just  described  is  the 
profile  of  a  nation  whose  prosperity 
depends  upon  an  open  trading  system. 
The  impact  of  America's  trade  with 
the  world  is  felt  in  each  of  your 
states.  Let  me  cite  just  a  few 
examples. 

•  For  the  State  of  Washington,  in- 
ternational trade  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  $5.6  billion  in  air- 
craft equipment  which  the  United 
States  exported  in  1977. 

•  Nebraska  contributed  about  11% 
of  the  $5.6  billion  of  feed  grains  we 
exported  in  1976. 

•  Ohio  has  a  vital  interest  in  inter- 
national trade  as  well.  The  tire,  steel, 
and  electrical  equipment  industries  in 
Ohio  depend  upon  imports  of  critical 
materials  such  as  natural  rubber, 
manganese,  and  cobalt. 

•  For  Oregon  the  importance  of 
trade  is  clear:  In  1976  more  than  8% 
of  total  U.S.  exports  to  Japan,  more 
than  12%  of  our  exports  to  Korea, 
and  more  than  25%  of  our  exports  to 
India  passed  through  Oregon's  ports. 

I  could  go  on — with  Arkansas, 
which  contributes  more  to  our  exports 
of  poultry  and  rice  than  any  other 
State;  with  Massachusetts,  which  con- 
tributes substantially  to  our  rapidly 
growing  exports  of  electrical  and 
health  care  equipment  as   well  as 
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computers  and  accounting  machines; 
with  Texas,  which  is  a  major  exporter 
of  cotton  and  industrial  chemicals; 
with  New  Jersey,  where  foreign  trade 
provides  a  livelihood  for  about  one  in 
five  workers. 

In  all,  22  States  have  established 
offices  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  promote 
trade  and  to  encourage  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States,  evi- 
dence of  the  direct  concern  you  have 
demonstrated  in  fostering  vigorous  in- 
ternational competition. 


Costs  of  Protectionism 

There  are,  of  course,  sectors  of  our 
economy  that  are  threatened  by  im- 
ports. It  is  tempting  to  think  that  we 
can  solve  many  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems by  insulating  these  industries 
from  import  competition.  But  the 
costs  to  the  American  public  would 
be  enormous. 

•  Consumers— particularly  poor 
and  middle-income  Americans  — 
would  suffer.  They  would  pay  more 
for  what  they  buy  and  they  would 
have  less  choice. 

•  Inflation  would  be  fueled.  Import 
restrictions  not  only  push  consumer 
costs  up,  they  add  substantially  to 
producer  costs  as  well,  driving  prices 
upward  and  undermining  the  competi- 
tiveness of  many  of  the  goods  we 
produce. 

•  Jobs  would  be  jeopardized.  If 
U.S.  consumers  have  to  spend  more 
on  some  items  because  of  import  re- 
strictions, they  will  have  less  to 
spend  on  other  goods  and  services, 
the  great  bulk  of  which  are  produced 
here  at  home  by  American  workers. 
And  just  as  important,  protectionism 
against  our  trading  partners  breeds 
protectionism  by  our  trading  partners 
against  us.  Nearly  10  million  Ameri- 
can jobs  depend  on  our  exports.  No 
Administration  committed  to  protect- 
ing the  jobs  of  every  American 
worker  should  embark  upon  a  course 
that  could  unleash  a  new  and  dangerous 
era  of  trade  warfare. 

In  short,  we  cannot  protect  jobs  in 
some  industries  without  endangering 
the  livelihood  of  more  workers  in  oth- 
er industries.  We  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  an  unemployed  steel  worker  in 
a  way  which  costs  a  machinist  his 
job.  Our  policy  must  look  to  the  fu- 
ture of  both. 

We  must  continue  the  momentum 
of  the  last  three  decades  toward  more 
open  trade  among  nations,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  deal  fairly  and 
humanely  with  short-term  disloca- 
tions. 


Course  of  Action 

Let  me  discuss  the  steps  this  Ad- 
ministration is  taking  to  pursue  both 
our  immediate  and  future  goals. 

First,  we  are  engaged  in  a  major 
and  comprehensive  effort  to  devise  a 
more  open  and  equitable  trading  sys- 
tem. We  are  seeking  in  the  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
along  with  our  trading  partners,  to 
achieve  a  comprehensive  reduction — 
and  sometimes  elimination — of  indus- 
trial tariffs  and  an  easing  of  barriers 
to  our  vital  agricultural  exports. 

This  effort,  if  successful,  will 
stimulate  expanded  opportunities  for 
world  trade.  But  more  than  tariffs  are 
involved  in  the  Geneva  negotiations. 


•  We  are  working  toward  interna- 
tional rules  that  limit  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment procurement  policies  and 
subsidy  practices  that  distort  trade. 

•  We  are  seeking  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  a  variety  of  other  nontariff 
barriers  which  impede  trade. 

•  We  are  making  a  serious  effort  to 
improve  international  procedures 
under  which  governments  take  actions 
to  protect  their  citizens  against  sud- 
den surges  of  imports. 


The  negotiations  in  Geneva  will  es- 
tablish the  framework  of  world  trade 
for  years  to  come.  This  will  involve 
tough  negotiating  in  the  months 
ahead.  Some  argue  that  we  should 
pull  back  and  wait  out  this  period  of 
economic  uncertainty.  We  believe  just 
the  opposite:  that  successful  comple- 
tion of  this  major  effort  to  expand 
trade  and  strengthen  its  international 
rules  will  increase  business  confi- 
dence and  spur  our  recovery.  Ambas- 
sador Bob  Strauss  [Robert  S.  Strauss, 
Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations]  is  determined  to  bring 
back  a  package  of  agreements  that 
will  bolster  our  economy  and  those  of 
our  trading  partners.  We  look  to  you 
for  guidance  and  support  as  this  proc- 
ess unfolds. 

Second,  as  we  work  to  secure  en- 
during improvement  in  the  world  trad- 
ing system,  this  Administration  will 
fully  and  vigorously  enforce  the  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  to  stop  un- 
fair trade  practices  aimed  at  American 
industries.  American  workers  must  be 
confident  that  their  government  will 
insist  that  all  nations  play  by  the 
rules. 

We  must  also  insure  that  our  en- 
forcement mechanisms  are  effective. 
In  the  case  of  steel,  where  widespread 
dumping  threatened  to  overtake  our 
enforcement  capabilities,  we  de- 
veloped a  "trigger  price"  device  to 
enable  us  to  respond  promptly  and  ef- 
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fectively  to  this  unfair  trade  practice 
Although  steel  has  been  the  mc: 
prominent  case  recently,  it  is  not  H 
only  action  we  have  taken  against  un- 
fair practices.  We  have  moved  to  pi 
vent  dumping  of  other  products.  A I 
have  taken  countervailing  duty  actii 
against  such  items  as  leather  goos 
from  Latin  America  and  fish  frc: 
Canada. 

We  also  intend  to  carry  out  t: 
mandate  of  the  Trade  Act  of  19^ 
which  provides  for  temporary  relief 
industries  injured  by  imports.  T; 
disruption  caused  to  families  a: 
communities  by  particular  trade  pn 
lems  cannot  be  ignored.  Under  | 
authority,  the  Administration  duri; 
the  past  year  negotiated  orderly  m 
keting  agreements  with  Taiwan  a 
Korea  for  shoes  and  with  Japan 
color  TV  sets. 

In  implementing  these  laws, 
will  adhere  to  the  principle  that  1 
actions  must  be  temporary  and  limi 
only  to  the  minimum  relief  necesss 
Such  measures  should  not  becd 
permanent.  Trade  relief  should  p 
vide  breathing  space  for  adjustme 
not  a  subsidy  for  inefficiency. 

Third,  we  must  stimulate  lagg 
U.S.  exports.  On  December  21  , 
President  announced  steps  that  \ 
enable  us  to  respond  more  creativ 
and  energetically  to  export  opport.; 
ties.  He  has  asked  Congress  for 
unprecedented  $15  billion  expam 
of  direct  lending  authority  for 
Export-Import  Bank  over  the  ne> 
years.  And  he  has  directed  the 
partment  of  Commerce  to  vigoroi 
assist  U.S.  exports  in  ways  that 
consistent  with  an  open  trad 
system. 

Fourth,  we  must  insure  that 
segment  of  the  population  is  force 
bear  the  burden  of  a  more  open  t 
ing  system  without  being  helpec 
find  new  opportunities.  The  Admi 
tration  is  committed  to  making  ti 
adjustment  assistance  more  effect 
The  delivery  of  benefits  to  displ; 
workers  and  communities  must  be 
celerated.  We  have  been  expenm 
ing  with  new  types  of  programs,  | 
as  one  in  the  footwear  industry  w 
teams  from  government  and  indi 
are  working  together  to  improve 
competitiveness  of  our  firms. 

We  cannot  prevent  change, 
economy  is  dynamic  and  it  must 
main  so.  But  we  can  and  must 
affected  industries  and  workers  tc 
just  to  change  through  modernizai 
retraining,  and  facilitating  shift 
resources  to  more  productive  sect< 
Trade  policy  alone  cannot  carry 
entire  burden  of  solving  this  nat; 
economic  problems.  We  must 
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ve  an  effective  energy  policy  and 
must  have  it  soon.  Unless  we  curb 
r  unchecked  appetite  for  foreign 
—on  which  we  spent  $44.6  billion 
t  year,  or  30%  of  our  total  import 
1 — we  will  not  begin  to  reverse  the 
0  billion  U.S.  trade  deficit.  We 
st  take  the  difficult  steps  that  are 
|uired  to  reduce  our  requirements 
imported  oil  and  to  promote  the 
/elopment  of  other  energy  sources, 
th  for  our  energy  and  trade  needs, 
isage  of  domestic  energy  legisla- 
i  is  imperative. 

*Ior  can  we  solve  our  economic 
)blems  by  ourselves.  No  single 
intry  or  group  of  countries  can 
lulder  the  adjustment  to  a  changing 
rid  economy.  Some  successful  ex- 
ting  countries  have  been  seen  as 
ing  advantage  of  the  relatively 
:n  U.S.  market  while  at  the  same 
e  restricting  their  markets  to  im- 
ts.  This  contributes  to  protectionist 
:ssures  among  their  trading 
tners. 

Ve  recently  concluded  a  series  of 
:nsive  discussions  with  Japan  lead- 
to  its  commitment  to  open  its 
rkets  further.  Japan  has  also  an- 
inced  its  plans  to  accelerate  its 
wth.  The  fact  that  we  encouraged 
an  to  open  its  market  to  imports 
tier  than  to  restrict  its  exports 
strates  a  basic  principle  of  our 
le  policy:  that  whenever  possible 
will  resolve  our  problems  with  an 
ward  or  trade-expanding  ori- 
ition. 


iclusion 

in  outward-looking  trade  policy  is 
a  luxury  for  the  United  States.  It 
pure  economic  necessity.  Even 
re  than  our  trade  is  at  stake;  for  if 
let  ourselves  slide  into  the  unpre- 
lable  business  of  protectionism,  in- 
lational  investment,  monetary  af- 
s,  and  international  development 
I  also  suffer.  We  would  be  foster- 
a  kind  of  nationalism  which  could 
ke  our  alliances  and  undermine 
efforts  to  build  international 
peration  across  the  entire  range  of 
ssing  global  issues, 
rotectionism  is  a  dangerous  gam- 
in which  everybody  loses.  That  is 
indelible  lesson  of  history.  A 
'e  of  trade  restrictions  in  the  early 
O's  deepened  a  worldwide  depres- 
i-  The  desperate  economic  situa- 
i  that  existed  then  in  Europe  cer- 
ly  contributed  to  the  popularity  of 
loritarian  movements.  Today,  we 
not  close  our  eyes  to  the  relation- 
J  between  economic  growth  and 
|tical  stability  around  the  world. 
°day,  as  much  as  in  any  period  of 
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international  Financial 
institutions 


by  Richard  N.  Cooper 

Our  bilateral  programs  focus  on 
functional  and  geographic  areas  of 
particular  interest  to  the  United 
States.  The  international  development 
lending  institutions  are  one  of  the 
major  instruments  of  our  assistance 
programs.  They  play  a  leading  role  in 
the  direct  transfer  of  real  resources  in 
support  of  the  developing  countries' 
aspirations  and  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  without  the  functional 
and  geographic  constraints  of  our 
bilateral  programs.  Let  me  briefly 
mention  each  of  these  institutions  be- 
fore addressing  in  some  detail  the  im- 
portant ways  in  which  they  promote 
development  and  how  our  national 
interests  are  served  by  these  institu- 
tions. I  will  begin  with  the  World 
Bank  group. 

World  Bank  Group 

The  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development 
(IBRD)  is  the  central  member  of  the 
entire  family  of  international  de- 
velopment lending  institutions.  Over 
the  30-odd  years  since  its  founding, 
its  increasingly  broad  membership 
(now  130  countries),  its  highly  com- 
petent staff,  and  its  proven  perform- 
ance have  established  it  as  the  leader 
of  the  global  development  effort.  Its 
activities  have  been  a  valuable  com- 
plement to  our  bilateral  aid. 

Traditionally,  it  has  focused  on 
infrastructure  projects  essential  to 
economic  growth.  More  recently,  its 
emphasis  has  shifted  substantially  in 
favor  of  projects  directly  benefiting 
the  poor,  especially  agriculture  and 
rural  development  projects.  Thanks  to 
our  position  as  the  IBRD's  major 
donor,   we  continue  to  be  able  to 


our  history,  American  leadership  is 
called  for.  Others  are  looking  to  us. 
Unless  we  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
move  toward  a  fairer  and  more  open 
trading  system,  such  a  system  simply 
will  not  evolve.  Unless  we  adjust  to  a 
changing  international  economy — an 
international  economy  in  which  we 
have  a  major  stake — America's  inter- 
ests will  seriously  suffer. 

We  will  need  your  help.  Together, 
we  can  meet  the  immediate  challenges 


exercise  leadership  within  the  IBRD 
and  substantial  influence  over  its 
policies. 

The  IBRD's  major  borrowers  are 
middle-income  countries  relatively  far 
along  the  path  to  development.  Many 
countries — despite  having  made  im- 
portant economic  progress  in  recent 
years — will  continue  to  depend  on 
IBRD  loans  and  advice  for  some 
years  to  come,  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  setback  to  their  de- 
velopment inflicted  by  the  oil  crisis 
and  the  global  recession  from  which 
we  still  have  not  completely  recov- 
ered. Among  large  borrowers  from 
the  IBRD  are  such  countries  as 
Mexico,  Brazil,  Indonesia,  Spain,  and 
Yugoslavia — all  countries  of  consid- 
erable importance  to  the  United 
States,  all  countries  whose  prosperity 
is  important  to  our  own. 

Almost  all  of  the  funds  lent  by  the 
IBRD  are  borrowed  by  it  in  capital 
markets  and,  therefore,  involve  no  di- 
rect contribution  by  donor  country 
governments.  (Paid-in  capital,  10%  of 
total  subscriptions;  earnings  on  in- 
vestments; and  interest  on  earlier 
loans  provide  additional  funds  for 
IBRD  lending.) 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  our 
participation  in  a  selective  capital  in- 
crease for  the  IBRD  which  will  allow 
it  to  maintain  its  annual  lending  pro- 
gram at  about  present  levels.  Many 
IBRD  members  now  favor  an  addi- 
tional general  capital  increase  which 
would  allow  an  expansion  in  real 
terms  of  its  lending  programs  over  the 
coming  years,  and  President  Carter 
has  publicly  expressed  his  hope  that 
future  negotiations  will  allow  the 
realization  of  such  an  increase. 

The  International  Development 
Association   (IDA)   is  the   second 


that  face  us  without  endangering  our 
future.  And  together,  we  can  work  to 
build  an  international  economic  sys- 
tem that  expands  opportunity  and  fos- 
ters peace.  □ 


Address  to  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion on  Feb.  27,  1978  (press  release  93 A  of 
Feb.  27). 

1  For  excerpts  of  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  message,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1978 
p.  20. 
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member  of  the  World  Bank  group. 
IDA  makes  loans  on  very  conces- 
sional terms  to  the  poorest  countries. 
Therefore,  its  resources  must  be  con- 
tributed directly  by  donor  govern- 
ments. India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh, 
and  Egypt  have  been  major  recipients 
of  IDA  funds.  The  needs  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  IDA  lends  are  varied 
and  vast.  IDA's  task  in  assisting  to 
meet  them  is  clearly  of  a  long-term 
nature. 

Congress  last  year  authorized  our 
participation  in  the  fifth  replenish- 
ment of  IDA'S  resources.  We  will  be 
seeking  this  year  appropriations  for 
our  pledged  contributions  to  both  the 
fourth  and  fifth  replenishments.  For 
the  fourth  replenishment  we  still  need 
$750  million— our  third  and  fourth 
(final)  tranches.  These  two  U.S. 
tranches  represent  a  significant 
fraction— just  under  17%— of  the  en- 
tire fourth  replenishment.  (Pledges  to 
this  replenishment  totaled  $4.5  bil- 
lion; the  U.S.  share  was  one-third.) 
Congress  authorized  these  funds  years 
ago.  We  are  behind  schedule  in  ob- 
taining appropriations.  Inability  to 
provide  these  funds  to  IDA  would  be 
viewed  by  others  as  a  failure  to  live 
up  to  our  commitments. 

For  the  fifth  replenishment  we  need 
this  year  the  second  of  our  three  $800 
million  installments.  Obtaining  this 
amount  is  also  vital  because  the  fifth 
replenishment  cannot  continue  into  its 
second  year  without  the  appropriation 
and  commitment  from  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
countries,  to  provide  IDA  these 
funds. 

In  a  word,  our  contributions  are  es- 
sential to  allow  IDA  to  continue  to 
function  smoothly,  to  the  other  IDA 
donors  who  made  their  pledges  on  the 
assumption  that  we  would  fulfill  ours, 
and,  of  course,  to  the  poor  develop- 
ing countries  which  will  benefit  from 
IDA  lending.  Politically,  IDA  is  a 
central  indicator  by  which  developing 
countries  gauge  the  seriousness  of  our 
commitment  to  assist  them  in  their 
development  efforts.  Thus,  our  ac- 
tions concerning  IDA  are  central  to 
the  developing  countries'  perceptions 
of  our  general  attitude  toward  them. 
These  perceptions  have  a  major  effect 
on  the  overall  North-South  dialogue. 

The  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration (IFC),  the  final  member  of  the 
World  Bank  group,  supports  directly 
the  development  of  the  private  sector 
in  developing  countries.  It  does  this 
through  syndication  efforts  aimed  at 
bringing  together  investment  opportu- 
nities, domestic  and  foreign  private 
capital,  and  experienced  management; 
and  it  participates  in  the  projects  di- 


rectly by   modest  loans  or  equity 
investments. 

Congress  last  year  authorized  our 
participation  in  a  capital  increase  for 
the  IFC.  This  increase  will  allow  the 
IFC  to  expand  its  activities  in  coming 
years,  notably  in  minerals  and  energy 
development. 


Regional  Development  Banks 

The  regional  development  banks 
serve  as  useful  complements  to  the 
global  reach  of  the  World  Bank 
group.  They  develop  particular  exper- 
tise in  their  respective  regions.  Our 
support  for  them  manifests  our  inter- 
est in  the  respective  regions  and  thus 
has  particular  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic significance. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB)  serves  an  area  with 
which  the  United  States  has  deep  his- 
torical and  cultural  ties  and  in  whose 
prosperity  we  have  a  significant  inter- 
est. The  IDB,  with  our  support,  has 
contributed  significantly  to  economic 
development  of  the  region  in  the  past 
and  requires  our  support  to  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  Its  develop- 
ment efforts,  in  turn,  can  strengthen 
democratic  forces  and  further  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  rights  in  the 
region. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank 
(ADB)  serves  a  region  of  great 
strategic  and  economic  interest  to  the 
United  States.  Its  membership  extends 
from  Korea  in  the  north  to  Afghani- 
stan in  the  west.  I  believe  the  ADB 
can  make  a  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region  which  will 
enable  these  countries  better  to  resist 
external  pressures  and  help  bring  sta- 
bility and  true  peace  to  the  region.  In 
view  of  our  military  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  and  the  proposed  reduction 
in  our  forces  in  Korea,  our  support 
for  the  ADB  can  give  a  valuable  sig- 
nal of  continued  U.S.  interest  in  the 
area  and  support  for  the  aspirations  of 
its  people. 

The  African  Development  Fund 
(AFDF)  is  the  newest  of  the  regional 
institutions,  and  our  participation  in  it 
to  date  has  been  modest.  Our  interests 
in  Africa  are  clearly  growing,  how- 
ever. Guerrilla  and  conventional  con- 
flicts in  the  area  threaten  not  only  the 
local  populace  but  risk  growing  in- 
volvement of  outside  powers.  Our 
diplomatic  efforts  aim  to  resolve 
these  conflicts.  AFDF-assisted  de- 
velopment can  enhance  the  likelihood 
of  a  stable  peace.  Increased  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Fund  is  an  important 
element  of  our  expression  of  interest 
in  the  African  Continent. 
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Contributions 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  ti\ 
specific  ways  in  which  these  institi 
tions  serve  both  development  and  tl 
interests  of  the  United  State; 
Through  their  role  in  assisting  tl 
economic  and  social  progress  of  tl 
developing  countries,  these  institi 
tions  foster  a  structure  of  cooperatic 
between  developing  and  develops 
countries  characterized  by  mutual  r 
sponsibilities  and  joint  contributio 
to  the  health  of  the  international  ec 
nomic  and  political  system.  Tl| 
cooperation  maintained  within  the 
organizations  contributes  positively 
the  substance  and  to  the  atmosphere 
the  broader  North-South  dialogue. 

They  contribute  to  an  equitab 
sharing  of  the  global  aid  burden.  Cc 
tributions  of  individual  donors  a 
based  on  their  economic  strength  ai 
ability  to  provide  aid.  Our  share. 
contributions  to  these  organization 
has  generally  shown  a  declining  tre 
over  the  years  as  the  shares  of  otfi 
countries  have  increased.  For  j 
stance,  our  original  share  in  IDA  w 
43%;  in  the  current  replenishment 
is  31.4%.  In  the  Inter-American  I 
velopment  Bank's  ordinary  capit: 
our  original  share  was  41%;  in  h 
current  replenishment  it  is  32.3%.  j 
important  and  justified  developm 
is  that  the  OPEC  countries  [Organi 
tion  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countn 
are  now  increasing  their  contribute 
as  well.  We  welcome  these  trends  ; 
expect  them  to  continue. 

To  support  their  hard-lending  op 
ations  these  institutions  borrow 
many  countries,  including,  recent 
OPEC  countries.  In  this  way  tl 
have  mobilized  funds  for  developm 


far  in  excess  of  their  members'  c 
contributions  to  them.  They  conti 
ute  significantly  to  the  evolution 
an  efficient  global  economy  and 
necessary  structural  adjustments  o 
long-term  nature.  They  do  this 
several  ways. 

•  They  analyze  individual  projf 
within  the  context  of  both  a  counti 
development  plan  and  the  glo 
economy  and  select  for  funding  c 
the  soundest  projects. 

•  They  assist  countries  to  diver: 
their  economies  by  providing  ac 
tional  capital  to  sectors  requiring 
for  instance  agriculture  and,  more; 
cently,  energy. 

•  In  their  dialogues  with  devei 
ing  members,  they  advise  on  ap| 
priate  economic  policies.  Their  ad' 
is  generally  consistent  with  our  << 
views  and  stresses  the  importance 
market  forces  and  of  an  open  inte 
tional  economic   system.   Because 
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multilateral  character  of  these  ill- 
ations this  advice  is  perceived  by 
recipients  as  apolitical  and  objec- 
I  The  acknowledged  competence 
international  character  of  the  staff 
hese  institutions  gives  it  additional 
Lority.  As  a  result,  their  advice  is 
m  more  effective  than  advice  from 
teral  aid  donors. 

They  contribute  to  the  efficient 
of  scarce  development  assistance 
ling  from  many  sources  through 
r  leadership  and  participation  in 
aid  consultative  groups  and  con- 
ia  which  coordinate  bilateral  aid 
irts  on  behalf  of  numerous  coun- 
5.  The  existence  of  their  compe- 
staffs  lessens  the  need  for  similar 
fs  in  each  donor  country,  thus  fur- 
contributing  to  the  efficiency  of 
international  aid  effort. 

hese  institutions  can  also  serve 
;ible  U.S.   interests.   Development 
he  minerals  sector  worldwide — 
1  fuel  and  nonfuel  minerals — is 
tie  interest  of  the  United  States  be- 
ie  it  will  increase  supplies  and,  at 
same  time,  restrain  further  price 
eases.   Unfortunately,   however, 
:rtain  investment  climates  in  some 
sloping  countries  have  depressed 
ate  investment  in  development  of 
sector.   The  World  Bank,   with 
.  support,   is  moving  to  expand 
tantially  its  effort  in  the  sector, 
only  through  the  provision  of  ad- 
)nal  financing  and  technical  as- 
»nce  but  through  the  favorable 
talytic"  effect  on  private  inves- 
which  the  Bank's  activities  in  a 
itry  can  have.  The  regional  banks 
noving  in  the  same  direction. 
ie  international   development 
:s  can  contribute  in  many  ways  to 
growth  of  markets  for  U.S.  ex- 
s.  They  do  this  through  policy 
ce  which  favors  an  open  interna- 
al  economic  system.   They  also 
st  the  developing  countries  to 
come  their  foreign  exchange  con- 
nts  which  limit  their  ability  to 
ort.   Development  Assistance 
imittee  statistics  indicate  that  in 
>  multilateral  agencies — the  inter- 
onal  development  banks,   the 
ted  Nations,   and  other  minor 
:es— provided  $6.2  billion  in  net 
ncial  resource  flows  to  non-oil 
loping  countries— about   10.6% 
»tal  receipts  by  these  countries  of 
7  billion. 

imarily  in  connection  with  spe- 
projects,  the  development  banks 
the  money  needed  to  import  the 
ssary  project  components — a  sub- 
tial  share  of  which  comes  from 
United  States.  Over  time,  these 
sets  can  contribute  to  the  saving 


and  earning  of  foreign  exchange  by 
these  countries  which  can  then  be 
used  to  purchase  U.S.  goods.  In 
1976,  for  instance,  non-OPEC  de- 
veloping countries  alone  imported 
.$26.2  billion  from  the  United 
States — 23%  of  our  total  exports. 
Major  components  of  our  exports  to 
these  countries  included  manufactures 
($19  billion),  agricultural  products 
($4.9  billion),  raw  materials  ($1.8 
billion),  and  fuels  ($586  million). 

These  institutions  are  placing  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  employment- 
creating  projects  in  connection  with 
their  efforts  in  both  the  agriculture 
and  rural  development  sector  and  in 
urban-oriented  industrialization  and 
development  efforts.  Creation  of  addi- 
tional jobs  in  the  countryside  can 
slow  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas.  Additional  jobs  in  urban  areas 
can  ease  pressures  to  emigrate  to 
other  countries.  We  fully  support 
these  efforts  by  the  banks  which  are 
directly  relevant  to  our  own  illegal 
immigration  problem.  These  are  some 
of  the  specific  ways  in  which  these 
institutions  serve  both  the  develop- 
ment effort  and  U.S.  interests. 

Successful  Activities 

In  India,  the  largest  single  compo- 
nent of  the  World  Bank  program  has 
been  directed  to  agriculture  and  rural 
development.  In  addition  to  fertilizer 
production  and  rural  electrification, 
this  includes  projects  to  improve  the 
organization  of  specialty  crops  (cot- 
ton, fish,  rubber,  coconut,  forestry). 
But  the  main  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
raise  the  productivity  of  the  mass  of 
Indian  farmers  growing  foodgrains  by 
financing  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  irrigation  schemes  and  pro- 
viding agricultural  extension  on  a 
sound  basis. 

In  the  earlier  projects  it  was  found 
that  roughly  50%  of  farmers  in  all 
size  groups  adopted  the  practices 
suggested  and  the  adopters  increased 
their  yields  60-80%  within  2  years. 
The  suggested  practices  were  kept 
simple  and  avoided  use  of  additional 
purchased  inputs,  with  the  result  that 
even  the  smallest  farmers  benefited. 
It  is  expected  that  about  6  million  of 
India's  70  million  farm  families  will 
benefit  from  improved  yields  under 
these  projects  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  alone, 
IDA  has  helped  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  extension  service  of  India's 
five  poorest  states  along  lines  tried 
earlier  in  other  states  in  the 
framework  of  command  area  de- 
velopment projects.  Three  of  these 
states  are  in  India's  eastern  region 
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where  average  farm  size  and  per 
capita  incomes  are  about  half  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  Catabato  irrigation 
project  on  Mindanao.  The  farmers  in 
Mindanao  are  poor  even  by  Philippine 
standards.  The  lack  of  feeder  roads 
and  difficult  access  to  marketing  serv- 
ices and  irrigation  works  are  disincen- 
tives to  farmers.  This  project  is  one 
of  the  more  successful  of  its  type  to 
date.  The  project  had  exceeded  origi- 
nal targets  both  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  beneficiaries,  which  almost 
doubled,  and  the  extent  of  their  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Total  net  annual  farm 
income  in  the  project  area,  projected 
to  rise  in  7  years  from  $106  per  fam- 
ily to  $427,  actually  increased  to  about 
$830. 

In  Egypt,  the  World  Bank,  together 
with  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  German  agency 
KfW  [Kreditanstalt  fur  Wiederaufbau-a 
credit  reconstruction  finance  cor- 
poration], is  financing  a  major  program 
of  four  projects  to  provide  Egypt's  ag- 
riculture lands  with  field  drainage  and 
to  alleviate  waterlogging  and  salinity. 
These  projects  bring  substantial  bene- 
fits to  780,000  farm  families  (about  4.4 
million  people) — most  of  whom  are 
near  to  or  below  the  poverty  level — and 
yield  a  very  high  economic  return. 
These  projects  also  provide  very  sub- 
stantial employment:  in  excess  of 
170,000  man-years  during  implementa- 
tion, mostly  for  the  landless  rural  poor, 
and  a  continuing  increased  need  for  ag- 
ricultural labor. 

Policy  Choices 

I  would  like  now  to  touch  on  two 
areas  in  our  relationships  with  these 
institutions  which  necessarily  involve 
trade-offs  between  conflicting 
objectives. 

The  first  involves  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  concept  of  sharing  the  bur- 
den of  development  financing  which  I 
described  above,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  control  over  the  activities  of 
these  institutions,  on  the  other.  A 
major  objective  of  our  participation  in 
these  institutions  has  been  to  transform 
what  was  once  a  predominantly  U.S. 
aid  effort  into  a  broadly  shared  one. 
We  have  succeeded  in  this  objective. 
But  in  these  institutions,  voting  power 
is  linked  to  contributions.  Thus,  in- 
evitably, as  our  share  in  these  institu- 
tions' resources  has  declined,  our  vot- 
ing power  and  our  ability  to  influence 
their  activities  has  too.  As  their  con- 
tributions rise,  the  objectives  of  other 
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donors  must  be  taken  increasingly  into 
account. 

Luckily,  within  these  institutions  a 
broad  consensus  exists  on  both  the  aim 
of  development  and  the  means  to  at- 
tain it.  This  allows  their  work  to  go 
forward  to  the  benefit  of  all  despite 
their  broad  and  varied  membership. 
Our  bilateral  aid  program  is  com- 
pletely under  our  control  and  can  be 
used  just  as  we  wish  to  advance  pre- 
cisely defined  national  objectives. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  we  can- 
not exercise  this  degree  of  control.  We 
have  at  our  disposal  other  diplomatic 
and  economic  measures  which  can  be 
used  to  ameliorate  problems  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  us.  But  to  exert  undue 
influence  on  these  intitutions  would  be 
inappropriate  and  encourage  others  to 
do  so  as  well.  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  this  lack  of  complete  U.S.  control 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  many  ways 
in  which  these  institutions  serve  broad 
U.S.  interests. 

The  second  issue  is  related  to  the 
first.  It  is  the  conflict  between  the  es- 
sentially apolitical  nature  of  these 
institutions— specifically  stipulated  in 
their  charters— and  introduction  of 
political  considerations  into  their  de- 
liberations with  resultant  damage  to 
their  ability  to  execute  their  functions 
objectively  and  efficiently. 

The  concept  underlying  their  non- 
political  character  was  that  these  in- 
stitutions' work  should  go  forward 
substantially  unaffected  by  the  kinds 
of  considerations  which  can  cause 
bilateral  aid  flows  to  grow  or  decline 
abruptly  as  the  warmth  of  bilateral  re- 
lations between  particular  donor  and 
recipient  waxes  and  wanes.  By  and 
large,  separation  of  politics  from  eco- 
nomics in  these  institutions  is  a  con- 
cept which  has  served  both  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  well. 

Last  year  restrictive  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  Congress  which 
would  have  "earmarked"  our  contri- 
butions; that  is,  prohibited  the  institu- 
tions from  using  them  in  certain  coun- 
tries or  for  certain  projects.  The 
institutions  made  clear  to  us— the 
World  Bank  in  writing,  the  others 
orally— that  they  could  not  and  would 
not  accept  funds  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Had  such  legislation  been  enacted, 
and  had  the  institutions  accepted  the 
funds,  this  would  have  marked  the 
first  step  in  the  outright  politicization 
of  these  institutions.  Other  countries, 
which  as  noted  above  are  increasingly 
important  contributors,  might  follow 
suit  and  the  restrictions  which  they 
might  impose  could  be  repugnant  to 
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STATEMENT  BY 
AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG1 

I  wish  to  thank  our  Yugoslav  hosts 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
provided  for  us  at  this  conference.  The 
Secretariat— under  the  able  direction 
of  Ambassador  Bozinovic,  the  Yugo- 
slav delegation,  and  the  Government 
and  people  of  Yugoslavia— expended 
every  effort  to  make  our  conference  a 
success.  I  wish  particularly  to  express 


appreciation  to  His  Excellency,  Arf 
bassador  Pesic.  His  constant  steadfa: 
ness  and  determination,  even  when  o 
work  was  in  its  most  difficult  houi 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
source  of  gratification  to  the  Americi 
delegation  that  President  Tito  is  tU 
very  week  [March  6-9]  in  the  Unit! 
States  where  President  Carter  is  ct 
veying  to  him  his  personal  apprec 
tion  for  the  uniquely  constructive  r< 
that  Yugoslavia  has  played  not  only 


the  United  States.  Clearly,  to  start 
down  this  path  runs  the  risk  of  great 
damage  to  future  U.S.  participation  in 
these  institutions,  to  the  institutions 
themselves,  and  to  the  global  de- 
velopment effort. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  these 
institutions  will  occasionally  act  in  a 
way  which  we  would  not  desire.  This 
is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  many 
benefits  we  derive  from  them.  Rather 
than  enacting  restrictive  legislation, 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
should  consult  closely  to  determine 
those  issues  relevant  to  these  institu- 
tions which  are  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  United  States.  Then,  even  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  requirements 
that  we  do  so,  the  Administration 
would  work  with  management  and 
other  members  of  these  institutions  to 
advance  these  important  goals. 

For  instance,  with  respect  to  human 
rights,  we  have  opposed  loans  by  these 
institutions  to  countries  with  serious 
human  rights  problems  unless  those 
loans  will  clearly  serve  basic  human 
needs.  We  are  consulting  with  man- 
agement and  with  other  members  to 
build  support  for  our  human  rights 

policies. 

We  have  encouraged  these  institu- 
tions to  channel  more  of  their  re- 
sources to  projects  serving  basic 
human  needs,  and  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial movement  in  this  direction. 
For  instance,  over  the  years  1973-76 
IBRD-IDA  loans  to  the  five  sectors 
most  likely  to  impact  on  basic  human 
needs— agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment, education,  population  and  nutri- 
tion, urbanization,  and  water  supply 
and  sewerage— averaged  39%  of  total 
IBRD-IDA  lending.  Lending  in  these 
sectors  is  projected  to  comprise  52% 
of  IBRD-IDA  lending  in  FY  1978. 

This  year  we  will  be  engaged  in  re- 
plenishment negotiations  affecting  the 


IBRD  and  each  of  the  regional  ban) 
We  will  want  to  consult  closely  w. 
the  Congress  in  the  process  of  fj| 
mulating  our  negotiating  positions, 
due  course  we  will  seek  from  y 
legislation  authorizing  our  particij 
tion  in  these  replenishments,  which  :. 
necessary  if  the  banks  are  to  conti^i 
to  play  their  essential  role  in  the  w 
we  envisage. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  r| 
erate  the  foreign  policy  significance- 
our  continued  strong  support  for  ,, 
international  development  lending, 
stitutions.  This  support  represent 
major  part  of  our  foreign  progra 
which  are  designed  to  respond  to 
legitimate  concerns  of  the  develop 
nations— nations  of  great  econoi 
and  political  importance  to  the  Unii 
States.  These  institutions  serve  U 
interests  in  many  ways,  in  partici 
by  promoting  economic  developm 
abroad  and  the  growth  of  the  wc 
economy  in  ways  which  benefit 
United  States.  Our  support  allows 
to  maintain  our  influence  within  fr 
institutions  and  facilitates  U.S.  le 
ership  in  a  broader  North-So 
dialogue  along  lines  more  accept; 
to  us. 

Strong  U.S.  support  of  these  ins] 
tions  will  continue  to  be  a  major  j 
of  the  Carter  Administration.  I  i 
you  and  your  congressional  colleaj 
to  join  the  Administration  in  provic 
this  support. 


Based  on  statement  before  the  Subcomrr 
on  International  Development  Institution!, 
Finance  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ban 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  on  Feb.  28,  I 
The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  W 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  d 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docum' 
U  S  Government  Printing  Office,  Was 
ton,  D.C.  20402.  Mr.  Cooper  is  Under  5 
tary  for  Economic  Affairs. 


il  1978 

Belgrade  meeting  but  in  the  entire 
;ess  of  building  security  and  coop- 
ion  in  Europe.2 

consider  it  appropriate  in  this  final 
;ment  to  express  frankly  the  views 
he  U.S.  Government  on  the  Bel- 
le meeting  and  on  the  Conference 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
CE)  process  that  was  begun  in  Hel- 
i  and  will  continue  in  Madrid  and 
safter. 

he  Belgrade  meeting  of  the  Con- 
rice  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
>pe — the  first  formal  sequel  to  the 
;inki  summit — is  now  at  its  end.  In 
judgment  of  the  delegation  of  the 
ed  States,  the  meeting  has  fulfill- 
ts  basic  mandate  and  although  it 
been  difficult,  it  has  also  been 
essful. 

these  past  months — with  the  sup- 
of  our  gracious,  patient  Yugoslav 
s  and  through  the  conscientious  ef- 
i  of  the  delegates — our  meeting 
confirmed  the  vitality  of  the  Hel- 
i  concept.  Belgrade  has  tested  the 
iity  and  flexibility  of  the  CSCE 
ess.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  pas- 
,  but  we  have  delineated  the  scope 
lat  process  and  added  to  its  depth. 
t  important  of  all,  we  have  given 
commitment  to  preserving  the 
jss  and  to  making  its  growth  our 
non  enterprise. 

e  have  had  the  exchange  of  views 
hich  the  Final  Act  mandates  on 
implementation  of  its  provisions 
on  the  prospects  for  improved 
lal  relations.3  We  have  spoken  our 
minds  and  have  heard  out  the 
ions  of  those  who  differ  from  us. 
oing  so,  we  have  been  able  to 
l  a  sober  assessment  of  past  ac- 
)lishments,  continuing  shortcom- 
s,  and  future  challenges.  We  have 
sd  to  continue  this  discourse  bilat- 
1  and  in  Madrid  in  1980. 
ie  United  States  has  always 
ed  the  fulfillment  of  Final  Act 
nitments  as  part  of  a  gradual  but 
ily  advancing  process  of  bridging 
last-West  divide,  of  extending  the 
fits  of  security  and  cooperation 
ughout  Europe  —  including  of 
se  Berlin.  The  contribution  of 
E  has  been  to  engage  35  states — 
rent  in  size  and  system,  history 
autlook— in  that  vital  effort.  The 
of  the  Belgrade  meeting  has  been 
sepen  that  engagement  and  to 
:  specific  the  conduct  which  it 
Is. 

om  our  talks  has  emerged  a 
er  sense  of  the  tasks  before  us. 
ountry  can  be  allowed  to  single 
'articular  sections  of  the  Final 
or  their  attention  while  ignoring 
s-  Progress  in  the  area  of  human 
i  and  human  contacts  as  well  as 


disarmament  and  economic,  scientific, 
and  cultural  cooperation  are  inextrica- 
bly linked  together  in  the  Final  Act. 
The  significance  of  Final  Act 
implementation — and  of  the  Belgrade 
review  of  its  progress — lies  precisely 
in  combining  the  various  elements  of 
detente  in  a  coherent,  related  whole. 

Last  October  I  also  spoke  of  giving 
detente  a  humanitarian  face  and  a 
human  measure.4  That  has,  indeed, 
been  the  theme  of  this  conference.  For 
though  we  are  here  to  represent  gov- 
ernments, we  have  managed  to  address 
the  problems  of  people  as  well  as  of 
power.  We  have  weighed  the  claims  of 
individuals,  not  just  the  interests  of 
states. 

Thus  we  explored  the  promises 
made  at  Helsinki  to  respect  the  role  of 
the  individual  and  groups  in  monitor- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  Final 
Act;  to  heal  the  wounds  of  divided 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT 

The  President  on  March  3,  1978,  con- 
gratulated Justice  Goldberg  and  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Belgrade  review  confer- 
ence of  CSCE  on  their  successful  work  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months.  The  President  is 
particularly  gratified  that  the  delegation  has 
worked  in  close  harmony  with  the  U.S. 
[joint  congressional]  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  chaired  by 
Representative  Fascell,  cochaired  by  Sena- 
tor Claiborne  Pell,  and  including  both  con- 
gressional and  Administration  members. 

The  United  States  has  achieved  its  basic 
goals  at  the  Belgrade  conference,  which 
will  conclude  its  work  next  week. 

•  We  conducted  a  full  and  frank  review 
of  the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  in  all  of  its  aspects.  This  included  de- 
tailed discussion  of  human  rights,  including 
specific  country-performance  and  individual 
cases.  Human  rights  has  now  been  firmly 
inscribed  as  a  legitimate  and  proper  concern 
on  the  agenda  of  international  discussion. 

•  We  maintained  unity  among  the  NATO 
allied  states. 

•  We  have  worked  with  other  nations  to 
insure  that  the  process  of  security  and  coop- 
eration in  Europe,  begun  at  Helsinki,  will 
continue  at  Madrid  in  2  years  time. 

•  We  took  all  of  these  steps  in  a  spirit  of 
seeking  to  enlarge  the  possibilities  for 
cooperation  among  all  the  35  states  repre- 
sented at  Belgrade,  and  we  will  agree  to  the 
final  document  only  to  permit  this  process 
to  continue. 

Following  the  achievement  of  these  basic 
goals  at  CSCE,  we  also  presented,  with  our 
allies,  a  number  of  specific  new  proposals, 
designed  to  make  more  effective  the  im- 
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families;  to  facilitate  the  right  of  free 
emigration;  and  to  better  the  condi- 
tions in  which  scientists,  journalists, 
scholars,  and  businessmen  work. 
There  has  been  some  progress  in  some 
of  these  areas  but  not  nearly  enough 
and  regrettably  there  have  been  retro- 
gressions. 

The  favorable  resolution  of  such 
questions  in  the  days  to  come  will  do 
much  to  create  the  climate  of  openness 
in  which  detente  itself  will  flourish.  A 
detente  relationship  which  betters  the 
lot  of  individuals  and  smooths  contact 
between  them  is  also  certain  to  improve 
the  ties  between  the  states. 


Human  Rights 

Crucially,  of  course,  our  meeting 
dealt  at  length  with  the  question  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms.   Our  citizens'   freedom  of 


plementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Re- 
grettably, the  Soviet  Union  was  not  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  a  serious  discussion  of 
new  proposals,  leading  to  agreement  among 
the  35  states  taking  part.  Nor,  under  the 
consensus  procedure  followed  at  Belgrade, 
was  the  Soviet  Union  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
final  document  that  would  take  note  of  the 
full  review  of  implementation — including 
human  rights — that  was  the  centerpiece  of 
the  conference. 

We  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to 
permit  the  conference  to  proceed  to  its 
proper  conclusion.  We  intend  to  press  the 
Soviet  Union  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  re- 
spect human  rights,  to  fulfill  the  Helsinki 
process,  and  to  adhere  to  the  final  Helsinki 
act  itself.  The  Soviet  refusal,  under  the  con- 
sensus procedure,  to  accept  a  full  final 
document  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference  in  conducting  a  full 
review  of  implementation,  especially  in  the 
area  of  human  rights.  What  has  been  done 
cannot  be  ignored,  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  see  it  recognized  in  a 
formal  document. 

We  will  continue  to  build  on  the  success 
that  the  Belgrade  conference  as  a  whole  rep- 
resents. During  the  period  between  now  and 
the  Madrid  meeting,  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  promote  implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  We  will  work  closely 
with  our  allies,  and  with  the  European 
community,  in  that  process. 

And  at  Madrid,  we  will  renew  the  process 
of  review,  seeking  always  to  raise  the  inter- 
national standard  of  behavior,  in  all  aspects 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  particularly  in 
the  area  of  human  rights. 

Issued  Mar.  3,  1978  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Mar.  6). 
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thought,  conscience,  religion,  or  be- 
lief; their  ability  to  exercise  their  civil 
rights  effectively— individually  or  in 
groups— raised  sensitive  issues  at  Bel- 
grade. Their  sensitivity  was  part  of 
their  significance.  Our  meeting  was 
the  first  to  put  those  questions  promi- 
nently and  legitimately  into  the 
framework  of  multilateral  East-West 
diplomacy. 

That  idea  is  a  powerful  one,  and  at 
Belgrade  it  has  won  powerful  support. 
It  has  also  aroused  strong  opposition. 
We  have  heard  the  contention  that 
human  rights  are  purely  internal  af- 
fairs, that  to  discuss  their  observance 
in  another  nation  is  to  violate  that  na- 
tion's sovereignty,  to  interfere  in  mat- 
ters that  are  no  outsider's  concern. 

The  Final  Act  refutes  that  reason- 
ing. The  Belgrade  meeting  has  made  it 
untenable.  By  virtue  of  Principle  VII, 
human  rights  are  direct  concerns  of  all 
Final  Act  signatories.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
international  covenants — as  well  as  the 
Final  Act— they  are  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational undertakings.  They  are 
then,  without  question,  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  diplomatic  examination  and 
debate  we  have  had  in  Belgrade.  And 
they  will  remain,  after  Belgrade,  the 
proper  focus  of  continuing  comment 
and  efforts. 

For  the  pursuit  of  liberty  is  an  un- 
ending enterprise  for  man,  the  surest 
guarantee  of  this  security  and  of 


peace.  What  the  Final  Act  obliged  us 
all  to  pursue  is  what  Aleksandr 
Pushkin  defined  long  ago  as  a  better 
kind  of  freedom.  That,  he  wrote,  is 
the  freedom  not  to  bow  your  consci- 
ence, thought,  or  neck  to  rank  or 
power.  That  concept  of  individual  dig- 
nity is  still  the  vision  offered  us  by  the 
Final  Act,  the  vision  all  of  us  pledged 
to  respect  and  promote. 

We  know,  however,  that  not  all  of 
us  have  fulfilled  that  pledge  in  full  or 
in  good  faith.  The  American  delega- 
tion has  spoken  forthrightly  at  Bel- 
grade of  the  broken  and  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises of  Principle  VII  and  basket  3. 
We  have  expressed  our  concern  and 
our  regret  and— at  times— our  outrage 
at  the  incidents  which  have  occurred 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  Final  Act 
and  in  profound  disregard  of  its  provi- 
sions in  the  area  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

Our  meeting  could  not  overlook 
such  episodes,  especially  when  unwar- 
ranted repression  is  directed  against 
men  and  women  whose  only  offense 
seems  to  be  that  they  have  merely 
sought  to  monitor  or  enforce  or  im- 
plement the  provisions  and  the  prom- 
ises of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Their 
activity  is  encouraged  by  the  Final 
Act.  It  needs  to  be  protected,  not 
punished.  . 

Similarly,  in  our  review  of  im- 
plementation, we  could  not  gloss 
over — and  cannot  now — the  plight  of 
men  and  women  persecuted  for  their 
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Department  Statement 

On  behalf  of  President  Carter,  Secre- 
tary Vance  on  December  5,  1977, 
transmitted  to  Representative  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  chairman  of  the  joint  congres- 
sional Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  third 
semiannual  report  on  implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.1 

These  semiannual  reports  are  re- 
quired under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
94_304,  which  established  the  CSCE 
Commission.  Under  this  law,  the  State 
Department  is  required  to  monitor  im- 
plementation of  the  Final  Act  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  CSCE  discus- 
sions which  may  be  taking  place,  such 
as  the  follow-up  meeting  which  is  now 
underway  in  Belgrade.  The  judgments 
in  the  report  are,  therefore,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  report  during  the  past  6 
months  and  are  not  the  result  of  discus- 


sions  which  have  taken   place   in 
Belgrade. 

However,  as  the  report  points  out, 
the  most  important  development  related 
to  CSCE  during  the  reporting  period 
was  the  beginning  of  the  first  CSCE 
follow-up  meeting  in  Belgrade.  The 
Belgrade  meeting  cannot  be  fully  as- 
sessed until  it  has  concluded,  but  the 
introductory  chapter  of  this  report  pro- 
vides an  overview  of  our  objectives  and 
describes  some  major  developments  so 
far.  D 


Made  available  to  the  press  by  Department 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III  on  Dec.  5,  1977. 
1  Single  copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  "Third 
Semiannual  Report  to  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  June  1- 
December  1,  1977"  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Correspondence  Management  Division,  Office 
of  Public  Communication,  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520. 
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religious  beliefs  and  for  trying  to  pa 
those  beliefs  on  to  their  children.  N 
can  we  be  silent  now — or  in  the  f 
ture  —  when  numbers  of  ethn 
minorities  are  denied  their  equalit 
particularly  in  their  efforts  to  preser 
the  language  and  culture  which  are  e 
sential  to  their  special  identity. 

We  cannot  pretend  that  such  que 
tions  are  irrelevant  to  the  implemenl 
tion  of  the  Final  Act,  intrusive  at  tl 
meeting  and  injurious— if  discussed 
to  the  development  of  detente.  We  li 
in  the  real  world,  not  one  of  mak 
believe.  We  cannot  make  our  worldi 
better  one  if  we  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
faults. 

Those  faults— just  as  much  as  a 
accomplishments  and  opportunities 
were  the  legitimate  subject  of  the  B 
grade  review.  That  review  dealt  p 
ductively  with  real  shortcomings 
Final  Act  implementation  so  that  fr 
our  examination  we  could  each  and, 
move  to  remedial  action. 

That  action  is  still  required  of  , 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  detailed  in  J 
meeting's  concluding  document, 
reason  is  plain.  Consensus  was  dem 
and  this  I  profoundly  deplore. 

Efforts  to  squelch  the  truth  at  t 
grade  or  at  home  will  not  change, 
truth.  And  they  will  not  deflect : 
United  States  from  insisting  that  <i 
dor  is  as  important  to  the  healthy;: 
velopment  of  international  confide 
as  is  respect  for  sovereign  equality  i 
individuality. 

Candor  and  respect  must  be  c< 
panion  elements  in  the  pursuit  of  sd 
rity  and  cooperation.  The  founda 
laid  down  in  the  Final  Ac 
augmented  by  the  record  made 
Belgrade— enables  us  to  build  an  I 
firmer  structure  of  detente.  Our 
priority  — always  our  overrid: 
challenge— remains  simply  to  im 
ment  the  Final  Act  in  all  of  its  pfl 
to  do  so  in  good  faith  and  with  ap 
priate  speed.  The  initial  pace  is  nc 
important  as  the  fact  of  continu 
forward  movement. 

From  Belgrade,  the  United  State' 
tends  to  move  forward.  My  cou 
has  had  its  performance  questio 
here  and  some  of  the  questioning' 
been  constructive.  It  will  aid  my  cj 
try  to  improve  its  record.  I  wish  of 
were  of  equal  mind. 

My  delegation  has  also  taken  cai 
note  of  the  thoughtful  ideas  adva 
by  many  delegations  for  action 
sonant  with  the  thrust  and  spirit  of 
Final  Act.  Some  such  proposals  ca 
set  in  motion  by  unilateral  act 
many  can  be  refined  and  readied 
decision  in  Madrid.  The  United  5* 
is  prepared  to  participate  cons- 
tively  in  such  enterprises. 
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itical  Cooperation 

It  especially  value  CSCE  as  a 
lework  for  increasing  political  in- 
:ourse  among  all  participating 
;s.  The  many  and  varied  specific 
'isions  of  the  Final  Act  provide  a 

content  for  this  commerce.  The 
ted  States,  in  its  efforts  to  deepen 
itical  relations  with  all  CSCE 
:s,  will  contine  to  work  to  translate 
potential  into  reality, 
i  the  area  of  confidence-building 
sures,  for  example,  we  have  al- 
y  seen  in  practice  how  states  can 
i  from  the  language  of  the  Final 
to  implement  its  spirit.  In  notify- 
smaller  scale  maneuvers,  in  mak- 
notifications  amply  informative, 
in  affording  observers  good  over- 
views of  maneuvers,  some  states 
1  set  an  example  others  can  pro- 
ively  emulate.  Such  experience 
been  constructive;  it  remains  to  be 
ied  to  major  troop  movements.  In 
sral,  moreover,  we  can  all  think 
>h  about  ways  of  "developing  and 
irging  measures  aimed  at 
igthening  confidence,"  a  possibil- 
he  Final  Act  explicitly  sets  before 
Mthough  CSCE  was  not  conceived 

forum  for  negotiating  disarma- 
t,  we  have  all  recognized  the  im- 
s  it  can  give  to  that  vital  process. 

lomic  Cooperation 

irther,  in  the  field  of  economic 
commercial  cooperation,  our  frank 
issions  have  reinforced  the  aware  - 

of  the  need  to  reduce — indeed, 
lgh  mutual  action,  to  eliminate — 
ing  impediments  to  trade.  The  po- 
ll for  cooperation  in  this  field  is 
t,  and  the  United  States  is  fully 
ared  to  explore  the  many  pos- 
ties  for  productive  unilateral  and 
rocal  action.  In  such  an  endeavor, 
aurse,  other  states  must  also  en- 

in  expanding  the  flow  of  timely 
accurate  economic  information  on 
:h  close,   broadened  contacts 
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among  traders  and  investors  so  heavily 
depend. 

If  the  Belgrade  meeting  has  aided 
the  flow  of  people,  it  has  yet  to  make 
a  similar  impact  on  the  transmission  of 
information.  Too  many  Eastern  states 
continue  to  impede  access  to  what 
many  of  their  citizens  want  to  read  and 
see  and  hear. 

Finally  there  is  much  we  can  do  in 
bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation 
to  widen  the  range  and  improve  the 
quality  of  contacts  among  scientists 
and  scholars,  men  and  women  of  let- 
ters and  of  the  arts. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
be  especially  attentive  to  the  question 
of  human  rights.  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  those  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations which  my  delegation  has 
mentioned — by  name  and  by 
country — in  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sions who  are  being  denied  their 
elementary  human  rights.  And  they  are 
by  no  means  the  only  ones.  The  list  of 
those  suffering  repression  is  far  too 
long.  And  their  fate  arouses  the  great- 
est anxiety.  Our  concern  is  not  limited 
to  one  country  or  one  set  of  individu- 
als. "Injustice  anywhere,"  said  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  "is  a  threat  to 
justice  everywhere." 

The  Final  Act  enshrines  the  concept 
of  justice — not  privilege  or  power — 
ruling  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  rela- 
tions between  states.  The  Belgrade 
meeting  has  reaffirmed  that  central 
tenet  in  the  context  of  detente  in 
Europe.  Peace,  we  have  seen,  depends 
on  the  just  conduct  of  nations  to  each 
other  and  to  their  own  citizens. 

Helsinki  aroused  great  hopes.  In 
some  quarters  it  also  appears  to  have 
aroused  great  fear.  In  Belgrade  we,  on 
our  part,  have  attempted  forthrightly 
to  discuss  both  the  hopes  and  the  fears 
of  governments  and  peoples.  We  rec- 
ognize that  some  hopes  may  not  be  as 
high  as  they  might  have  been  when  we 
came  to  Belgrade.  But  we  have  always 
known  that  the  road  to  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  cooperation  is  a  long  and  ar- 
duous one. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to 
continue.  Between  now  and  at  Madrid 
and  thereafter  we  will  seek  to  further 
implementation  of  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act.  And  we  pledge  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  keep  the  hopes  of 
Helsinki  alive. 


i  February  15,  1978,  the  follow- 
lewly  appointed  Ambassador  pre- 
-d  his  credentials  to  President 

:r: 

?aria  —  Konstantin      Nicolov 

igorov  □ 


CONCLUDING  DOCUMENT5 

The  representatives  of  the  participating 
States  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  appointed  by  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  these  States,  met  at  Bel- 
grade from  4  October  1977  to  8  March  1978  in 
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accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act 
relating  to  the  Follow-up  to  the  Conference. 

The  participants  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  Josip  Broz  Tito,  and  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Milos  Minic,  Vice-President  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Council  and  Federal  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

Contributions  were  made  by  the  following 
non-participating  Mediterranean  States: 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Israel,  Lebanon,  Morocco, 
Syria  and  Tunisia. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating 
States  stressed  the  importance  they  attached  to 
detente,  which  has  continued  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Final  Act  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles encountered.  In  this  context  they  under- 
lined the  role  of  the  CSCE,  the  implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  being  essen- 
tial for  the  development  of  this  process. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating 
States  held  a  thorough  exchange  of  views  both 
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Department  Statement 

We  have  studied  with  interest  the 
reports  of  the  remarks  made  this  week 
by  President  Brezhnev  and  other 
Soviet  officials  on  the  present  state  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

President  Brezhnev's  positive  evalu- 
ation of  the  results  of  the  visit  by 
Politburo  member  Ponomarev  corre- 
sponds with  our  own  impression,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  desires  to  continue 
its  exchanges  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Brezhnev's  expressed  de- 
termination to  work  toward  a  prompt 
and  mutually  advantageous  SALT 
agreement  corresponds  with  our  own 
intentions,  and  we  believe,  as  he  does, 
that  such  an  agreement  can  be  an  im- 
portant step  toward  a  further  im- 
provement in  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

It  is  evident  that  the  character  of  our 
general  relations  also  depends  upon  re- 
straint and  constructive  efforts  to  help 
resolve  local  conflicts,  such  as  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa.  Intervention  in  this 
tragically  embattled  area  by  the  con- 
tinued shipment  of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary personnel,  some  of  them  involved 
in  combat  roles,  inevitably  widens  and 
intensifies  hostilities  and  raises  the 
general  level  of  tension  in  the  world. □ 


Press  release  95  of  Feb.  27,  1978. 
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on  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  and  of  the  tasks  defined  by  the  Con- 
ference, as  well  as,  in  the  context  of  the  ques- 
tions dealt  with  by  the  latter,  on  the  deepening 
of  their  mutual  relations,  the  improvement  of 
security  and  the  development  of  co-operation  in 
Europe,  and  the  development  of  the  process  of 
detente  in  the  future. 

The  representatives  of  the  participating 
States  stressed  the  political  importance  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Co-operation  in 
Europe  and  reaffirmed  the  resolve  of  their 
Governments,  to  implement  fully,  unilaterally, 
bilaterally  and  multilaterally,  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Final  Act. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  exchange  of  views 
constitutes  in  itself  a  valuable  contribution  to- 
wards the  achievement  of  the  aims  set  by  the 
CSCE,  although  different  views  were  expressed 
as  to  the  degree  of  implementation  of  the  Final 
Act  reached  so  far. 

They  also  examined  proposals  concerning  the 
above  questions  and  the  definition  of  the  ap- 
propriate modalities  for  the  holding  of  other 
meetings  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  chapter  of  the  Final  Act  concerning  the 
Follow-up  to  the  Conference. 

Consensus  was  not  reached  on  a  number  of 
proposals  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

In  conformity  with  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Final  Act  and  with  their  resolve  to  continue 
the  multilateral  process  initiated  by  the  CSCE, 
the  participating  States  will  hold  further  meet- 
ings among  their  representatives.  The  second  of 
these  meetings  will  be  held  in  Madrid  com- 
mencing Tuesday,  11  November  1980. 

A  preparatory  meeting  will  be  held  in  Madrid 
commencing  Tuesday,  9  September  1980,  to 
decide  on  appropriate  modalities  for  the  main 
Madrid  Meeting.  This  will  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  the  Final  Act  as  well  as  of  the  other  relevant 
documents  adopted  during  the  process  of  the 
CSCE. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  hold,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Follow-up  to  the  CSCE,  the 
meetings  of  experts  of  the  participating  States 
indicated  below. 

In  conformity  with  the  mandate  contained  in 
the  Final  Act  and  according  to  the  proposal 
made  to  this  effect  by  the  Government  of  Switz- 
erland a  meeting  of  experts  will  be  convened 
at  Montreux  on  31  October  1978,  charged 
with  pursuing  the  examination  and  elaboration 
of  a  generally  acceptable  method  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  aimed  at  complementing 
existing  methods. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  meeting  of 
experts  envisaged  in  the  Final  Act  in  order  to 
prepare  a  "•Scientific  Forum"  will  take  place  in 
Bonn  starting  on  20  June  1978.  Representatives 
of  UNESCO  [U.N.  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization]  and  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  shall  be  in- 
vited to  state  their  views. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Malta,  a  meeting  of  experts  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean will  be  convened  on  13  February  1979  in 
Valletta.    Its   mandate    will   be,   within   the 
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Visit  of 
Yugoslav  President  Tito 


President  Josip  Broz  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia made  a  state  visit  to  Washington 
March  6-9  to  meet  with  President  Car- 
ter and  other  government  officials. 
Following  is  a  joint  statement  issued  by 
the  White  House  on  March  9.1 

During  the  visit,  President  Tito  met 
with  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate.  The  talks  re- 
flected a  high  degree  of  interest  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  both  countries  to 
promote  understanding  and  contacts  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States,  including  a 
broadened  exchange  of  political  lead- 
ers. President  Tito  also  met  with  other 
distinguished  Americans. 

The  two  Presidents  held  extensive 
and  useful  talks  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
regard,  candor,  and  friendship.  They 
agreed  that  the  significant  improvement 
in  bilateral  relations  over  the  past  year, 
marked  by  a  series  of  personal  mes- 
sages between  them  as  well  as  by 
high-level  visits  and  consultations, 
should  be  continued  and  deepened, 
building  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect which  the  United  States  and  the 


Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yuj 
slavia  hold  for  each  other  as  equal, 
dependent,  and  sovereign  states.  Trjj 
confirmed  that  the  principles  contair: 
in  previous  joint  statements  (Washii- 
ton,  October  1971  and  Belgrade,  A 
gust  1975)2  have  been  tested  in  pract; 
and  that  they,  together  with  the  pres 
statement,  constitute  the  basis  for 
veloping  relations  between  the  t; 
countries.  The  two  Presidents  conSf 
ered  this  meeting  a  major  step  in  re, 
forcing  the  already  strong  foundatiii 
of  US- Yugoslav  relations.  The  viej 
of  the  two  sides  reflected  wide  areas 
agreement  on  the  issues  discussed. 

The  two  Presidents,  noting  the  dij 
historical  and  cultural  ties  betwti 
their  peoples,  agreed  that  American!' 
Yugoslav  descent  have  played  a  my 
role  in  strengthening  the  bonds' 
friendship  and  understanding  betw 
their  past  and  present  homelands. 

The  two  Presidents  noted  with  sa 
faction  that  economic  exchanges! 
tween  their  two  countries  have  | 
veloped  positively,  but  agreed  | 
there  was  potential  for  substantial  a' 
tional  interchange.  While  approv 


framework  of  the  Mediterranean  Chapter  of  the 
Final  Act,  to  consider  the  possibilities  and 
means  of  promoting  concrete  initiatives  for 
mutually  beneficial  co-operation  concerning 
various  economic,  scientific  and  cultural 
fields,  in  addition  to  other  initiatives  relating  to 
the  above  subjects  already  under  way.  The 
non-participating  Mediterranean  States  will  be 
invited  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  this  meet- 
ing. Questions  relating  to  security  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Madrid  Meeting. 

The  duration  of  the  meetings  of  experts 
should  not  exceed  4-6  weeks.  They  will  draw 
up  conclusions  and  recommendations  and  send 
their  reports  to  the  Governments  of  the  par- 
ticipating States.  The  results  of  these  meetings 
will  be  taken  into  account,  as  appropriate,  at 
the  Madrid  Meeting. 

All  the  above-mentioned  meetings  will  be 
held  in  conformity  with  paragraph  4  of  the 
chapter  on  "Follow-up  to  the  Conference"  of 
the  Final  Act. 

The  Government  of  the  Socialist  Federal  Re- 
public of  Yugoslavia  is  requested  to  transmit 
the  present  document  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Director-General 
of  UNESCO  and  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of 


the  United  Nations  Economic  Commissioi 
Europe.  The  Government  of  the  Socialist 
eral  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  is  also  request' 
transmit  the  present  document  to  the  gov 
ments  of  the  Mediterranean  non-particip;i 
States. 

The  representatives  of  the  participa 
States  expressed  their  profound  gratitude  t 
people  and  Government  of  the  Socialist  Fe 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  for  the  excellen 
ganization  of  the  Belgrade  Meeting  ant 
warm  hospitality  extended  to  the  delega 
which  participated  in  the  Meeting. 


1  Statement  at  the  final  plenary  meetii 
the  CSCE  on  Mar.  8,  1978,  in  Belgrade, 
bassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  is  chairman  < 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  CSCE. 

2  For  text  of  joint  statement  issued  on  N 
following  the  meetings  between  President! 
ter  and  Tito,  see  p.  44. 

3  For  text  of  CSCE  Final  Act,  see  Buu 
of  Sept.  1,  1975,  p.  323. 

4  For  statement  by  Ambassador  Goldbt 
the  opening  plenary  session  on  Oct.  6, 
see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  14,  1977,  p.  674 

5  Issued  in  Belgrade  on  Mar.  8,  1978. 
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balanced  nature  of  trade  between 
two  countries,  they  emphasized  the 
d  for  further  efforts  to  expand  its 
nme,  to  strengthen  industrial  coop- 
ion,  to  promote  travel  and  tourism, 
sncourage  joint  ventures  and  to  im- 
ve  opportunities  for  business  repre- 
tatives  to  work  in  both  countries, 
two  Presidents  expressed  their  ap- 
:iation  for  the  contribution  of  the 
ited  States-Yugoslav  Economic 
incil  to  the  development  of  eco- 
lic  relations  and  welcomed  the  es- 
ishment  of  joint  economic/commer- 
working  groups  which  will  serve  to 
litate  increased  trade  and  economic 
)eration. 

he  two  sides  confirmed  their  mutual 
rest  in  the  free  flow  of  information 
people  between  their  two  societies 
endorsed  both  governmental  and 
-governmental  cultural  and  infor- 
ion  exchange  programs  which  fur- 
'  this  goal.  In  addition  the  two 
iidents  agreed  that  greater  under- 
ding  by  the  general  public  of  each 
ety's  culture  and  social  develop- 
it  would  be  beneficial.  They  af- 
ed  the  importance  of  scientific  and 
nological  cooperation  as  well  as 
langes  in  the  field  of  social  and 
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PROFILE 

eography 

rea:  99,000  sq.  mi.  (about  two-thirds  the 

size  of  California). 

ipital:  Belgrade  (pop.  845,000). 

ther  Cities:   Zagreb   (602,000),   Skopje 

(389.000),  Sarajevo  (292, 000), Ljubljana 

(258,000). 

:ople 

'pulation:  21.6  million  (1977  est.), 
inual  Growth  Rate:  1%. 
:nsity:  207  per  sq.  mi. 
hnic  Groups:  40%  Serbs,   22%  Croats, 
8%  Slovenes,  8%  Bosnian  Muslims  (re- 
garded as  a  separate  ethnic  group),   6% 
Macedonians,  6%  Albanians,   2%  Mon- 
tenegrin Serbs,  2%  Hungarians,  1%  Turks, 
ligions:  Eastern  Orthodox  (Serbian  and 
Macedonian),  Roman  Catholic,  Islam, 
nguages:    Serbo-Croatian,    Slovene, 
Macedonian,  Albanian,  Hungarian, 
leracy:  85%. 
fe  Expectancy:  66  yrs. 

•vernment 

ficial  Name:   Socialist   Federal   Republic 

rf  Yugoslavia  (SFRY). 

pe:  Federal  Republic. 

lependence:  Dec.  1,  1918. 

te  of  Constitution:  Feb.  1974. 

inches:    Exei  utive— President   (Chief  of 

State,  elected  to  unlimited  term),   Pre- 


mier (Head  of  Government  and  President 

of  the    Federal   Executive   Council); 

Cabinet   (Federal   Executive   Council). 

Legislative — bicameral   SFRY   Assembly 

(278  delegates).  Judicial — Constitutional 

Court. 
Political  Party:   League  of  Communists  of 

Yugoslavia. 
Suffrage:  Universal  over  18. 
Administrative  Subdivisions:  6  republics,  2 

autonomous  provinces. 

Economy 

GNP:  $37.7  billion  (1976). 

Annual  Growth  Rate  (76/75):  3.7%. 

Per  Capita  GNP:  $1,752  (1976). 

Annual  Per  Capita  Growth  Rate  [of  GNP] 
(76/75):  2.7%. 

Agriculture:  Land— 33%  arable;  labor— 
48%;  products — corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
sugar  beets. 

Industry:  Labor— 52%;  products— wood, 
processed  food,  nonferrous  metals, 
machinery,  textiles. 

Natural  Resources:  Bauxite,  timber,  anti- 
mony, chromium,  lead,  zinc,  asbestos, 
mercury,  cadmium. 

Trade:  Exports— $4. 9  billion  (1976): 
timber,  nonferrous  metals,  machinery 
and  metal  products,  textiles,  iron,  and 
steel.  Partners  —  U.S.  S.R.,  Italy, 
F.R.G.,  U.S.  Imports— $7.4  billion 
(1976):  machinery  and  metal  products, 
chemicals,   textiles,    iron,   petroleum, 


steel.      Partners  —  F.R.G.  ,      Italy, 

U.S.S.R.,  Iraq. 
Official  Exchange  Rate:   Fluctuates  around 

18  dinars  to  US$1.00. 
Economic  Aid  Received:  Total — $5  billion 

(1945-76).    U.S.    only— $2.9   billion 

(1950-67),   including  $700  million  in 

grant  military  assistance  (1951-59).  U.S. 

economic  aid  ceased  Jan.  1,  1967. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies,  GATT, 
IBRD,  IMF,  IAEA,  CEMA  (observer 
status),  EEC,  OECD. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Yugoslavia:  President  of  the  Republic — 
Josip  Broz  Tito;  Federal  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs — Milos  Minic;  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S. — Dimce  Belovski. 

United  States:  Ambassador  Lawrence  S. 
Eagleburger. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  Feb- 
ruary 1978  edition  of  the  Background 
Notes  on  Yugoslavia.  Copies  of  the  com- 
plete Note  may  be  purchased  for  5 0$  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed 
when  ordering  100  or  more  Notes  mailed 
to  the  same  address). 
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physical  sciences,  education,  culture, 
and  information  and  pledged  to  develop 
them  further. 

Presidents  Carter  and  Tito  examined 
major  international  issues.  They  de- 
voted special  attention  to  questions  of 
peace  and  security  in  the  world  and  to 
the  promotion  of  international  coopera- 
tion. They  affirmed  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending the  policy  of  the  reduction  of 
tensions  to  all  regions  of  the  world  and 
all  areas  of  international  relations  and 
of  ensuring  an  opportunity  for  all  coun- 
tries to  contribute  to  the  resolution  of 
current  world  problems  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  peace  and  security. 
They  underlined  in  particular  that  all 
countries  should  seek  to  resolve  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means  and  should 
deal  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
equality. 

They  also  affirmed  that  the  right  of 
all  states  to  determine  their  own  social 
systems  without  outside  interference 
must  be  respected  and  that  relations 
among  states,  regardless  of  differences 
or  similarities  in  their  social,  political, 
and  economic  systems,  must  be  based 
on  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Presidents  Carter  and  Tito  agreed 
that  nonalignment  is  a  very  significant 
factor  in  world  affairs.  They  share  the 
view  that  the  nonaligned  countries  can 
and  should  make  an  active  contribution 
to  the  resolution  of  international  prob- 
lems and  to  the  more  favorable  evolu- 
tion of  international  relations.  Presi- 
dent Carter  reaffirmed  the  respect  of 
the  United  States  for  Yugoslavia's 
commitment  to  nonalignment  and  for 
the  role  Yugoslavia  plays  in  that 
movement. 

President  Tito  welcomed  the  steps 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government 
over  the  past  year  on  a  number  of 
long-standing  issues  of  concern  to  the 
nonaligned.   In  this  connection  Presi- 
dent Carter  thanked  President  Tito  for 
this  warm  message  of  support  for  the 
treaties  which  the  United  States  has 
negotiated   with   the   Republic   of 
Panama  concerning  the  future  status  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  President  Tito  reaf- 
firmed his  view  that  the  treaties  would 
serve  the  interest  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  two  Presidents  reviewed  recent 
developments  and  pledged  renewed  ef- 
forts to  lower  the  barriers  to  under- 
standing  and   contact  between   all 
peoples  of  Europe,  in  accordance  with 
their  common  aspirations.    In  this  re- 
gard, they  discussed  the  results  of  the 
Belgrade  Conference  and  agreed  that  it 
has  significantly   strengthened  the 
foundations   for  the   continuation  of 
multilateral  efforts  to  increase  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe.  They  reaf- 


firmed their  commitment  to  the  success 
of  the  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe]  process 
and  to  full  implementation  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Final  Act.  They  urged  all 
signatory  states  to  join  in  efforts  to 
achieve  full  implementation  in  order  to 
further  the  process  of  consultation  and 
contact  between  the  participating  coun- 
tries and  to  promote  mutual  understand- 
ing. They  pledged  continued  efforts  to- 
ward these  goals  in  the  period  leading  to 
the  next  Conference  in  Madrid  in  1980. 

Presidents  Tito  and  Carter  expressed 
their  special  concern  about  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  which  remains  a 
source  of  great  tension  in  international 
affairs.  They  agreed  on  the  urgent  need 
to  find  a  comprehensive,  just  and  last- 
ing solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  and  explained  in  detail 
their  respective  views  on  the  current 
situation. 

The  two  Presidents  also  agreed  that 
the  Ethiopia-Somalia  conflict  should  be 
resolved  by  peaceful  means,  taking 
account  of  the  need  to  respect  both  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  and  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  international  com- 
munity should  exert  greater  efforts  for 
securing  conditions  to  maintain  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  independence  and 
nonaligned  position  of  these  two 
countries. 

In  their  discussion  of  developments 
in  Southern  Africa,  the  two  Presidents 
expressed  support  for  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  African  peoples  to 
self-determination  and  majority  rule. 
They  condemned  racism  in  all  forms. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  a  vari- 
ety of  aspects  of  human  rights  in  the 
contemporary  world  and  agreed  that  ef- 
forts toward  the  implementation  of 
human  rights  in  all  countries  should  be 
in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Presidents  Carter  and  Tito  reviewed 
the  international  economic  situation 
with  particular  attention.  While  ap- 
proaching global  economic  problems 
from  different  perspectives,  they  rec- 
ognized their  gravity  and  stressed  the 
need  for  necessary  changes  in  world 
economic  relations  which  take  into  ac- 
count the  interests  and  equality  of  all 
countries.  They  noted  in  particular  the 
importance  of  increased  support  for  ac- 
celerated economic  development  for 
the  developing  countries  and  a  broader 
linkage  between  the  economies  of  the 
industrialized  and  developing  coun- 
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tries.  They  emphasized  the  significan: 
of  the  global  economic  dialogue  as, 
vital  element  in  fostering  cooperate 
between  the  industrialized  and  develo- 
ing  countries,  which  is  an  indispen:- 
ble  precondition  for  the  settlement  i 
existing  economic  problems. 

The  two  Presidents  voiced  their  de: 
concern  over  the  continuation  of  I 
arms  race,  which  renders  difficult  15 
solution  of  substantial  political,  ffl 
nomic,  and  other  problems  besetti^ 
mankind  today.  Both  governments  I 
lieve  that  durable  peace  in  the  world! 
a  whole  can  only  be  assured  if  effect ; 
measures  are  undertaken  to  halt  | 
arms  race  and  to  take  concrete  steps 
nuclear  disarmanent  toward  the  u! 
mate  goal  of  general  and  complete  c, 
armament.  In  this  connection,  the  q 
Presidents  underscored  the  importai» 
of  the  negotiations  on  strategic  ai 
limitations,  mutual  and  balanced  fen 
reductions  in  Central  Europe  andt 
other  efforts  to  limit  the  arms  ra: 
They  also  stressed  the  importance: 
the  forthcoming  special  session  of; 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  11 
tions  devoted  to  disarmament. 

The  two  Presidents  emphasized  ( 
decisive  importance  of  the  developir 
of  energy  for  the  economic  growth; 
all  countries,  and  of  the  develop 
countries  in  particular,  and  they  belt 
therefore  that  nuclear  energy  for  pes; 
ful  purposes  should  be  made  accessj 
to  all  countries  without  discriminati 
The  two  Presidents  also  pointed  to 
danger  of  the  proliferation  of  nuc 
weapons  and  agreed  that  this  dar 
can  be  diminished  through  an  effec 
reduction  of  existing  nuclear  an: 
ments  and  through  the  development  1 
application  of  nuclear  energy 
peaceful  purposes  and  the  impleme 
tion  of  measures  in  accordance  with 
provisions  and  objectives  of  the  Tr< 
on  [the]  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuc 
Weapons  and  other  internatios 
agreements  within  the  framework 
the  International  Atomic  Ene 
Agency. 

The  two  Presidents  observed  that 
rorism  is  a  common  scourge  of  the 
ternational  community,  and  they  agi 
that  effective  measures  must  be  ta 
to  eliminate  this  senseless  threa 
people  throughout  the  world.  Presn 
Carter  specifically  condemned  the 
lence  directed  against  Yugoslavia: 
terrorists  in  the  United  States 
pledged  his  government's  commitr 
to  take  firm  measures  to  prevent  an 
prosecute  such  criminal  activity  w 
is  against  the  interests  of  the  Up 
States  and  of  good  United  Stat 
Yugoslav  relations. 

President  Carter  reiterated  the 
tinuing  support  of  the  United  State; 
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independence,  territorial  integrity 
unity  of  Yugoslavia.  During  the 
it  was  stressed  that  good  relations 
cooperation  between  the  United 
s  and  Yugoslavia  constitute  an  es- 
al  element  of  American  foreign 
y  and  that  the  United  States  is  in- 
ted  in  a  strong  and  independent 
jslavia  as  a  factor  for  balance, 
i  and  stability  in  Europe  and  in  the 
i. 

:sident  Tito  extended  an  invitation 
■esident  Carter  to  pay  an  official 
to  Yugoslavia.  The  invitation  was 
)ted  with  pleasure.  □ 

troductory  paragraphs  omitted;  for  full 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
nents  of  Mar.  13,  1978.  For  an  exchange 
larks  between  President  Carter  and  Presi- 
rito  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  on  the 
Lawn  of  the  White  House  and  for  an  ex- 
e  of  toasts  on  Mar.  7,  see  Weekly  Com- 
m  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  13, 
and  475  respectively. 
»r  texts  of  joint  statements,  see  Bul- 
i  of  Nov.  22,  1971,  and  Sept.  8,  1975. 


Visit  of  Danish 
•rifiie  Minister 
Jflrgensen 


ne  Minister  Anker  J<j>rgensen  of 
lark  made  an  official  visit  to 
ington  February  21-23  to  meet 
^resident  Carter  and  other  gov- 
'.nt  officials.  Following  is  the 
f  the  White  House  statement  is- 
m  February  21 . 

sident  Carter  met  with  Prime 
ter  Anker  J^rgensen  of  Denmark 
:bruary  21  at  the  White  House.1 
!wo  leaders  reviewed  economic 
5  in  their  two  countries,   in  the 

generally,  and   in  the  world. 

agreed  that  continued  close 
ration  among  the  industrial  de- 
acies  is  necessary  to  increase 
omic  growth,  resist  protec- 
m,  and  work  toward  resolving 
1  economic  problems.  The  two 
rs  emphasized  the  importance  of 
lultilateral  trade  negotiations  in 
iraging  freer  trade  to  promote 
ly  growth  in  both  developed  and 
aping  nations. 

ne  Minister  J^rgensen  gave  the 
lent  his  assessment  of  develop- 
i  affecting  the  European  Com- 
y,  including  the  direct  elections 
:  European  Parliament  and  the 
ations  by  Greece,  Portugal,  and 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS: 
Country  Reports 


by  Mark  L.  Schneider 


Let  me  emphasize  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  continuing  process  of  incor- 
porating protection  of  human  rights  as 
a  first  priority  in  the  design  and  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  within 
that  framework  that  the  1978  Country 
Reports  [on  Human  Rights  Practices] 
should  be  examined.1  We  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain  the  most  up-to-date 
and  accurate  picture  of  human  rights 
conditions  in  individual  countries.  That 
picture  is  vital  to  our  decisionmaking, 
and  we  are  sure  it  also  will  aid  the 
Congress  in  coming  to  its  own  judg- 
ments. The  reports  were  compiled  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 502B(b)  and  Section  116(d)(1)  to 
cover  those  countries  receiving  eco- 
nomic development  assistant  under  Part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  or  countries  which 
were  proposed  as  recipients  of  security 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1979.  There- 
fore, there  are  many  countries  omitted 
from  the  country  reports,  among  them 
some  of  the  worst  violators  of  human 
rights. 

These   105  reports  were  compiled 
over  a  period  of  some  6  months  and  in- 


Spain  for  Community  membership. 
President  Carter  reaffirmed  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  European  unity  and 
support  for  the  European  Community, 
as  underscored  by  his  visit  to  EC 
headquarters  in  January. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter reaffirmed  the  shared  commitment 
of  their  nations  to  NATO  and  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  The  two 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  progress 
the  allies  have  made  in  implementing 
the  measures  agreed  at  last  May's 
NATO  summit,  and  they  discussed 
the  forthcoming  NATO  summit,  this 
May  in  Washington.  They  noted  close 
U.S. -Danish  cooperation  in  NATO 
programs,  including  joint  production 
with  other  NATO  countries  of  the 
F-16  aircraft. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister 
exchanged  views  on  major  issues  in 
East-West  relations.  They  noted  the 
close  coincidence  in  the  positions  of 
their  two  governments  on  the  CSCE 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 


volved  our  embassies  in  each  country, 
the  regional  bureaus,  and  a  series  of 
functional  bureaus,  including  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs.  The  reports  drew  on  in- 
formation which  the  Department  had  in 
its  possession  but  required  special  re- 
porting on  current  conditions.  To  a 
substantial  degree  we  intensified  the 
reporting  requirements  over  the  course 
of  the  year,  resulting  in  continuing  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  quality  of  these 
submissions. 

Field  comments,  public  information 
from  the  media,  findings  of  congres- 
sional committees,  reports  and 
documentation  from  international  non- 
governmental organizations  all  were 
used  in  the  preparation  of  these  reports. 
Numerous  visits  abroad  of  high-level 
Department  officials  have  proved  fruit- 
ful in  obtaining  firsthand  information. 
We  also  receive  a  steady  stream  of  vis- 
itors from  many  countries  who  share 
their  impressions  with  us. 

The  regional  bureaus  synthesized  the 
reports  from  the  field  and  their  drafts 
were  then  reviewed  and  commented 
upon  by  the  various  functional  bureaus. 
The  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs  collated  all  of  the 
reports  attempting  to  assure  that  all  rel- 


tion  in  Europe]  review  conference  in 
Belgrade,  and  the  President  praised 
the  role  of  the  EC-Nine  within  the 
broader  NATO  consultations.  They 
stressed  the  continuing  need  in  the  fu- 
ture for  similar  frank  and  detailed  re- 
views of  the  implementation  of  the 
entire  Helsinki  Final  Act,  including 
its  important  provisions  regarding 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  mat- 
ters. 

The  two  leaders  exchanged  views 
on  current  developments  and  pros- 
pects for  progress  in  the  Middle  East, 
southern  Africa,  and  Cyprus.  The  two 
leaders  also  agreed  on  the  need  to  re- 
duce arms  sold  by  all  weapons- 
producing  nations.  The  President  wel- 
comed Denmark's  participation  in  the 
International  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation. □ 


i 

■a 


Opening  paragraph  omitted;  for  full  text,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Feb.  27,  1978. 

1  The  Prime  Minister  is  also  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Council. 
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evant  information  had  been  taken  into 
account  and  trying  to  see  that  the  vari- 
ous regions  treated  countries  in  an 
equally  balanced  and  comprehensive 
manner. 

1  can  assure  the  subcommittee  that 
many,  many  hours  were  spent  in  trying 
to  pull  together  these  varied  sources  of 
information  to  produce  these  reports. 
There  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be 
constructive  and  vigorous  debate  and 
disagreement  over  specific  statements 
or  over  the  weight  given  to  one  or 


Human  Rights 
Treaties 


On  February  23,  1978,  President 
Carter  sent  four  human  rights  treaties 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  first 
three,  all  negotiated  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, are: 

•  The  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Ra- 
cial Discrimination,  signed  by  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  then  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
on  September  28,  1966; 

•  The  International  Convenant  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  signed  by  President  Carter  on 
October  5,  1977;  and 

•  The  International  Convenant  of 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  signed  by 
President  Carter  on  October  5,  1977. 

The  fourth  treaty  is  the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  signed 
by  President  Carter  on  June  1,  1977. 
Adopted  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  1969,  it  is  open 
only  to  members  of  that  Organization. 

In  urging  a  rapid  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation, President  Carter  reminded  the 
Senate  that  although  the  three  U.N. 
treaties  have  entered  into  force  and 
are  widely  approved  by  the  world 
community,  the  United  States  remains 
one  of  the  few  major  countries  not 
party  to  them.  This  failure,  he  said, 
prejudices  U.S.  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  international  law 
of  human  rights.  Ratification  will  be 
a  positive  expression  of  the  U.S.  de- 
sire to  work  in  concert  with  other  na- 
tions to  promote  a  greater  respect  for 
human  rights. 

The  President's  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  Senate  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  February  27;  the  texts  of  the 
State  Department  reports  and  the  four 
treaties  are  printed  in  S.Ex.  C,  D,  E, 
and  F  of  February  23.  □ 


another  aspect  of  a  particular  country's 
practices. 

As  the  chairman  is  aware,  these  re- 
ports were  being  prepared  during  the 
process  in  which  decisions  as  to  the  FY 
1979  security  assistance  budget  pro- 
posal also  were  being  decided.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  [Patricia  M.  De- 
rian]  is  a  member  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Board,  which  considers  all  as- 
pects of  the  U.S.  arms  transfers  policy. 
In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Advisory  Group  which 
is  charged  with  advisory  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  security  assist- 
ance proposals,  the  bureau  raised 
human  rights  questions  about  indi- 
vidual countries.  These  questions  were 
considered  along  with  other  U.S.  na- 
tional interests. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
process  of  review  of  the  security  assist- 


Department  of  State  Bulli 

ance  program  has  extended  through 
the  Department  so  that  proposals  i 
forward  by  country  officers  of  £i 
graphic  bureaus  have,  for  the  I 
time,  systematically  and  uniformly: 
eluded  human  rights  considerations 


Excerpts  from  a  statement  before  the  Subcoi 
tee  on  International  Organizations  of  the  fj 
Committee  on  International  Relations  on' 
15,  1978.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  J 
ings  will  be  published  by  the  committee  anh 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  i 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  lj 
ington,  DC.  20402.  Mr.  Schneider  is  D 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights'. 
Humanitarian  Affairs. 

1  The  report,  submitted  to  the  House  Con 
tee  on  International  Relations  and  the  9 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is  ai 
committee  print  dated  Feb.  3,  1978.  It  is 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docuni 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washif: 
D.C.  20402,  for  $4.25. 


MIDDLE  EAST:    l/.S.-Iran 
Joint  Commission 


Joint  Communique 

The  U.S. -Iran  Joint  Commission  for 
Economic  Cooperation  held  its  fourth 
session  in  Washington  on  February  28, 
1978.  The  Delegation  of  the  United 
States  was  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Iranian  Delegation  was  led  by  H.E. 
Mohammed  Yeganeh,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  Finance.  High  offi- 
cials of  both  governments  also  took 
part  in  the  discussions. 

During  his  visit  to  Washington, 
Minister  Yeganeh  also  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Michael  Blumen- 
thal  and  other  U.S.  officials  for  discus- 
sions on  a  broad  range  of  economic  and 
other  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

Minister  Yeganeh  and  Secretary 
Vance  reviewed  the  current  interna- 
tional economic  situation  and  discussed 
bilateral  matters  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  that  has  long 
characterized  U.S. -Iranian  relations. 
The  U.S.  side  noted  with  satisfaction 
Iran's  recent  efforts  to  apply  a  freeze 
on  oil  prices  during  1978,  and  assured 
Iran  of  the  U.S.  determination  to  meet 
its  long-term  energy  needs  by  promot- 
ing conservation  and  the  development 
of  alternate  sources  of  energy,  and  also 
to  take  effective  measures  in  curbing 
inflation  and  improving  the  interna- 
tional monetary  situation. 

The  two  sides  emphasized  the  impor- 


tance  of  carrying  out  the  recomm; 
tions  of  the  Conference  on  Inf 
tional  Economic  Cooperation  (t^ 
and  agreed  to  pursue  the  poSj 
dialogue  in  the  United  Nations 
view  mechanism  established  by  U 
Nations  General  Assembly  Resol 
32/174  of  December  1977. 

The  U.S.  side  expressed  its  appi 
tion  for  Iran's  efforts  in  the  Ecor 
and  Social  Council  of  the  Unitec 
tions  to  conclude  an  internat 
agreement  on  illicit  payments.  Th 
sides  explored  possibilities  for  fil 
cooperation  towards  this  end. 

The  Joint  Commission  meeting 
lowed  several  days  of  prepar 
meetings  by  its  five  standing 
committees,  each  of  which  had 
pared  detailed  proposals  for  th< 
Commission's  consideration.  Th< 
sides  reviewed  the  status  of  progr 
the  programs  approved  at  the  last 
Commission  meeting  in  Tehran  ij 
gust  1976,  and  considered  the  rd 
mendations  for  cooperation  in 
areas  offered  by  the  committees 
Commission  concluded  that  then 
vast  scope  for  cooperation  betwee 
and  the  United  States  for  their  n 
benefit. 

Economy  and  Finance.  Both 
reaffirmed  their  belief  that  the  pol 
for  expansion  of  commercial  rel 
between  the  two  countries  is 
great.  They  registered  their  deter 
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n  to  work  towards  that  end  and 
:ussed  ways  of  doing  so.  In  this 
nection  the  Iranian  Delegation  ex- 
ssed  Iran's  interest  in  being  made 
ible  for  the  U.S.  Generalized  Sys- 

of  Preferences,  which  it  considers 
ortant  for  the  development  of  future 
le  relations  between  the  two 
ntries. 

he  Commission  agreed  that  cooper- 
n  in  development  of  various  fields 
ndustries,  such  as  chemical,  phar- 
eutical,  engineering,  basic  metals, 
ochemicals,  transportation  equip- 
it,  electronics,  and  other  industries 
ran  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  it 
>lved  capital  participation  as  well  as 
ncing,  transfer  of  technology  and 
)rt  financing. 

oth  sides  noted  with  pleasure  the 
id  range  of  cooperative  activities 
saged  in  the  field  of  health,  includ- 
the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
ical  Center  of  Iran.  The  Commis- 

expressed  particular  satisfaction 
the  two  countries  had  successfully 
lerated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
i  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 
an. 

ousing.  The  Commission  noted  the 
rity  attached  by  Iran  to  the  de- 
pment  of  middle  and  low  income 
ing,  and  agreed  that  there  are  sig- 
ant  opportunities  for  cooperation 
is  area. 

•asportation.  The  Commission 
issed  cooperation  of  the  two  coun- 

in  the  field  of  transportation,  in- 
mg  construction  of  toll  roads  in 
and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
lusion  in  June  1977  of  a  technical 
ce  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
ral  Aviation  Administration  and 
ranian  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
grade  the  air  traffic  control  system 
in. 

lergy.  The  two  sides  expressed 
Faction  over  the  recent  progress 
rds   conclusion    of   a   bilateral 


Editor's  Note 


aterial  concerning  the  Palestinian  ter- 
t  attack  inside  Israel  on  March  1 1  and 
:l's  retaliatory  military  action  inside 
hern  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
•N.  Security  Council  resolution,  will 
>ublished   in   the   May   issue   of  the 

LETIN. 


ement  for  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
lear  Energy,  which  should  be 
;d  in  the  near  future.  It  is  antici- 
•  that  the  final  accord  will  open 
ra  for  wide  collaboration  under  a 


Most  Favored  Nation  basis,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  International  Atomic 
[Energy]  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards 
and  the  objectives  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
Iranian  nuclear  power  program. 

The  Commission  reviewed  the  recent 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  training  of  Iranian  nuclear  power 
engineers  and  discussed  possible  future 
programs  for  the  establishment  of  an 
export  refinery  in  Iran  and  exchange  of 
information  in  respect  to  enhanced  oil 
and  gas  recovery  technology,  as  well  as 
uranium  exploration  and  solar  energy 
training  and  application. 

Agriculture.  The  Commission 
agreed  to  encourage  further  coopera- 
tion between  the  private  sectors  of  the 
two  countries  in  agriculture. 

Both  delegations  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  current  and  proposed 
training  and  consultancy  programs  in 
extension,  soya  and  cotton  production, 
forestry,  veterinary  services,  plant 
quarantine  and  data  collection. 

Manpower  and  Technical  Cooper- 
ation.   The    Commission    reviewed 
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cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  field  of  manpower  and  technical 
cooperation  and  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  completion  of  joint  activities  in  vo- 
cational training,  manpower  statistics, 
audio-visual  techniques,  on-the-job 
training  and  expatriate  employment 
practices. 

Experts  of  the  two  sides  will  meet  in 
Iran  in  the  near  future  to  initiate  several 
cooperative  programs  in  technical  edu- 
cation, productivity  improvement,  data 
processing  and  vocational  training. 

Science,  Technology  and  Educa- 
tion. The  Commission  noted  progress 
achieved  since  the  August  1976  meet- 
ing in  Tehran,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  education,  oceanography,  meteorol- 
ogy, remote  sensing  application  and 
environment.  Proposals  for  future 
cooperation  in  educational  technology, 
geological  research,  earthquake  effects 
mitigation,  arid  lands  sciences  and  es- 
tablishment of  links  between  research 
laboratories  and  industry  were  wel- 
comed by  both  delegations.  □ 

Issued  Feb.  28,   1978  (text  from  press  release 
98  of  Feb.  28). 


NUCLEAR  POLICY: 

Non-Prottteration  Act  ol  1978 


Statement  by  President  Carter 

I  am  pleased  to  sign  into  law  today 
H.R.  8638,  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  takes  us  a  major  step 
toward  fulfillment  of  an  objective 
which  the  United  States  shares  with 
other  nations — a  halt  in  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  capability  while  pre- 
serving the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  this 
challenge  with  both  care  and  courage  in 
establishing  a  framework  for  insuring 
that  we  meet  these  objectives.  Senators 
Ribicoff,  Glenn,  and  Percy;  Represen- 
tatives Zablocki,  Bingham,  and 
Findley;  their  collegues  on  the  commit- 
tees which  developed  this  bill;  and 
their  staffs  have  my  respect  and  my 
thanks  for  their  leadership  on  this  is- 
sue. It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me,  as  it 
has  been  for  Secretary  Vance  and  other 
members  of  my  Administration,  to 
work  with  them  on  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  of  1978. 

Our  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  began  more  than  30 
years  ago,  when  we  went  to  the  United 
Nations  with  an  offer  to  place  certain 


aspects  of  nuclear  energy  under  inter- 
national ownership  and  control.  The 
passage  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  and  the  adoption  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  by  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1968  and  now  this  law,  each 
has  moved  us  further  toward  attainment 
of  our  nonproliferation  goals. 

On  April  7  and  27  of  last  year,  I  out- 
lined the  policies  and  programs  which 
we  would  implement  to  diminish  pro- 
liferation risks.1   Today,   I  want  to 
reaffirm  this  Administration's  strong 
commitment  to  that  policy.   We  also 
recognize  that  nuclear  power  technol- 
ogies now  in  operation,  which  do  not 
involve  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing,  can 
and  must  provide  an  important  source 
of  energy  for  our  nation  and  for  other 
countries.   Our  current  once-through 
fuel  cycle  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
significant  contributor  to  our  energy 
supply.  Properly  managed,  it  can  func- 
tion without  increasing  the  risks  of  pro- 
liferation. Our  policy  takes  a  responsi- 
ble course  between  forgoing  the  energy 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  and  becom- 
ing committed  to  commercialized  use 
of  plutonium  before  we  know  that  we 
can  deal  safely  with  its  risks. 

I  continue  to  oppose  making  prema- 


■  I 
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ture  and  unnecessary  commitments  to 
commercialization  of  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  and  reprocessing,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  United  States  by  the 
Clinch  River  and  Barnwell  projects. 

We  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  must  use  the  time  we  now  have 
and  pause  to  develop  safer  technol- 
ogies,  better  institutional  arrange- 
ments, and  improved  safeguards  which 
will  permit  all  nations  to  achieve  their 
energy  objectives  while  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  than  40  nations  have  already 
joined  with  us  in  an  International  Nu- 
clear Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  [INFCE] 
to  explore  and  assess  our  means  of 
meeting  these  twin  goals.  During  this 
period  of  examination,  the  uranium- 
fueled  reactors  now  in  widespread  op- 
eration can  be  used  without  incurring 
new  proliferation  risks.  If  our  common 
search  for  improved  institutions  and 
technologies  is  to  be  successful,  how- 
ever, all  nations  will  be  required  to 
avoid  those  steps  which  prejudice  the 
outcome  of  the  INFCE. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
sets  the  conditions  and  criteria  which 
will  govern  U.S.  cooperation  with 
other  nations  in  our  efforts  to  develop 
the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy.  The 
encouragement  of  universal  ratification 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is 
central  to  the  act,  as  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  set  of  con- 
trols, including  application  of  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  and  provision  of  a  stable 
framework  for  international  nuclear 
cooperation  and  commerce.  The  act 
will  also  make  our  export  licensing 
process  more  predictable. 

We  also  will  be  taking  steps  to 
strengthen  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  fuel  cycle  we  now  have  in  operation 
and  to  insure  that  it  continues  to  be  an 
efficient  and  reliable  source  of  energy, 
both  domestically  and  abroad. 

Over  the  course  of  this  year,  we  will 
develop  comprehensive  policies  for 
management  and  disposal  of  radioac- 
tive waste,  including  implementation 
of  the  spent  fuel  storage  program  an- 
nounced last  October.  To  insure  our 
ability  to  continue  as  a  reliable  supplier 
of  uranium  fuel  to  those  who  share  our 
nonproliferation  objectives,  we  are 
moving  ahead  with  a  new  enrichment 
plant  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Preventing  nuclear  proliferation  will 
not  be  easy — some  have  called  this  task 
impossible.  I  believe,  however,  that 
halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  imperative.  We  must  press  forward 
in  our  efforts.  Fear  of  failure  cannot  be 
allowed  to  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 

In  our  first  year,  we  have  made  sub- 


stantial progress.  The  nuclear- 
supplying  countries  have  agreed  upon 
and  published  guidelines  for  the  export 
of  nuclear  fuel  and  technology.  The  In- 
ternational Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evalua- 
tion is  underway.  As  this  legislation 
now  becomes  law,  we  are  establishing 
clear  criteria  and  incentives  for  nuclear 
cooperation,  as  well  as  sanctions 
against  violations  of  safeguards. 

Although  I  still  have  reservations 
about  the  numerous  provisions  in  this 
act  which  state  that  Congress  may  in- 
validate or  approve  executive  branch 
action  by  concurrent  resolution,  I  am 
signing  it  because  of  its  overwhelming 
importance  to  our  nonproliferation  pol- 
icy. I  do  wish  to  make  clear,  however, 
that  by  signing  this  act,  I  am  not  agree- 
ing that  the  Congress  can  overturn  au- 
thorized executive  actions  through 
procedures  not  provided  in  the 
Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  new  criteria,  incentives,  and  proce- 
dures in  this  act  will  help  solve  the 
problems  of  proliferation.  They  will 
help  to  insure  that  access  to  nuclear 
energy  will  not  be  accompanied  by  the 
spread  of  nuclear  explosive  capability. 
While  I  recognize  that  some  of  these 
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provisions  may  involve  adjustments 
our  friends  abroad,  this  rnore  com- 
prehensive policy  will  greatly  increa: 
international  security.  I  believe  til 
they  will  ultimately  join  us  in  our  l! 
lief  that  improved  world  security  jiij 
tifies  the  steps  which  we  all  must  taj 
to  bring  it  about.  Control  over  U 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  on  a 
planet  is  one  of  the  paramount  qu| 
tions  of  our  time. 

If  the  world  is  to  benefit  from  I 
great  potential  of  nuclear  power, 
must  act  now  to  protect  ourselves  i 
future  generations  from  its  worst  drt 
gers.  We  in  the  United  States  v 
dedicate  our  expertise  and  technical 
sources  to  this  task,  and  we  urge  ot: 
countries  to  do  the  same.  Let  us  B 
tinue  to  work  together  to  achieve  thi 
goals. 


Made  on  signing  H.R.  8638  into  law, 
Mar.  10,  1978  (text  from  Weekly  Compilau 
of  Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  13). 
enacted  H.R.  8638  is  Public  Law  95-242,) 
proved  Mar.  10.  I 

'For  text  of  President  Carter's  April  7,  19 
statement,  see  Bulletin  of  May  2,  p.  429; 
text  of  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  April: 
see  Bulletin  of  May  16,  p.  477. 
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Safeguards  Agreement 


White  House  Announcement 

President  Carter  on  February  9  ful- 
filled a  10-year  U.S.  pledge  for  nu- 
clear safeguards  by  submitting  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification  a  treaty  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  [Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
for  the  Application  of  Safeguards  in 
the  United  States  of  America  with  at- 
tached Protocol].  The  treaty  would 
make  all  U.S.  nuclear  facilities,  ex- 
cept those  with  direct  national  security 
significance,  eligible  for  the  applica- 
tion of  safeguards  by  this  international 
Agency. 

Under  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  (NPT),  the  99  non- 
nuclear-weapon-member  states  are  re- 
quired to  accept  IAEA  safeguards  on 
all  of  their  peaceful  nuclear  facilities. 
While  the  NPT  does  not  impose  this 
duty  on  nuclear-weapon  states,  the 
U.S.  voluntary  offer  to  enter  into  such 
a  safeguards  agreement  has  been  ex- 
tremely important  in  inducing  other  na- 
tions to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  U.S.  will- 


ingness to  accept  the  same  safegui 
as  the  NPT  requires  for  non-nucl 
weapon  states  is  tangible  evideno 
our  belief  that  the  NPT  does  not 
criminate  against  non-nuclear-wea 
states.  It  also  demonstrates  the  I 
conviction  that  the  application  of  id 
national  safeguards  neither  hamper;: 
development  of  nuclear  power  nor 
the  safeguarded  party  at  a  commei 
disadvantage. 

This  offer  by  the  United  State 
bring  its  nuclear  facilities  not  ha 
direct  national  security  signifies 
under  international  safeguards  was 
made  on  December  2,  1967,  by  Pi' 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  has  been 
dorsed  by  all  succeeding  Adminis 
tions. 

Upon  entry  into  force,  this  tr 
will  be  an  additional  signal  to  J 
world,  including  both  nuclear  sup]i 
and  recipient  nations,  of  our  continj 
support  for  the  universal  applicatio 
IAEA  safeguards  and  our  desire  thij 
nations  adhere  to  the  Nuclear  f| 
Proliferation  Treaty. 

The  safeguards  call  for  inventory 
design  information  to  be  submitte 
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OCEANS:     Antarctic  Resource 
and  Environmental  Concerns 


'atsy  T.  Mink 

has  been  over  2Vi  years  since  our 

testimony  on  Antarctic  resources 
ire  this  committee,  and  there  have 
l  important  developments  in  the 
im.  Since  you  last  held  Antarctic 
ings  on  May  15,  1975,  the  Antarc- 
Treaty  countries  have  held  two 
ilar  consultative  meetings,  the 
th  and  ninth  in   1975  and   1977, 

two  extended  preparatory  meet- 
,  one  in  1976  dealing  with  mineral 
urces  and  one  in  1977  devoted  to 
ine  living  resources  of  the 
trctic. 

addition,  a  special  consultative 
ting,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  held 
977  at  which  the  original  treaty 
atories,  who  are  also  consultative 
les,  welcomed  Poland — the  first 
ding  party  to  achieve  consultative 
is  and  thus  entry  to  the  treaty 
n.  Poland,  which  had  signed  the 
y  in  1961,  became  the  13th  nation 
)in  those  entitled  by  the  treaty  to 
:  periodically  to  deal  with  ques- 
i  involving  Antarctica.  A  second 
ial  Antarctic  Treaty  consultative 
ing  is  scheduled  to  start  on  Feb- 
!  27  in  Australia.  It  will  deal  with 
iretic    marine    living    resources 

:S. 

(ground 

ie  Antarctic,  long  the  domain  of 
itists  whose  rights  to  unimpeded 
ement  through  the  region  are 
anteed  by  the  Antarctic  Treaty, 
increasingly  become  the  focus  of 
tion  as  a  potential  source  of  valu- 
resources.  This  attention  has  man- 
sd  itself  primarily  in  interest  in 
tic  resources,  especially  krill,  be- 
:  of  the  vast  quantities  believed  to 

and  the  supposedly  relative  ease 
i  exploitation.  The  flurry  of  public 
est  in  mineral  resources,  espe- 
/  petroleum,  that  stemmed  from 
eriod  of  the  1973  OPEC  [Organi- 
n  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 

oil  embargo  and  the  coincidental 
rts  of  possible  oil  reserves 
ore  of  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
irs  to  have  subsided  somewhat. 


Within  the  executive  branch,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  councils  of  other  An- 
tarctic Treaty  consultative  parties,  both 
the  mineral  and  living  resources  issues 
have  been  kept  under  scrutiny;  1978 
will  be  devoted  largely  to  marine  liv- 
ing resource  questions  while  1979  will 
probably  see  fuller  discussion  of  min- 
eral resource  issues. 

The  United  States  will  act  as  host  to 
the  tenth  Antarctic  Treaty  consultative 
meeting  in  1979,  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  in  Wash- 
ington. Between  now  and  then  it  is 
also  likely  that  there  will  be  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  multilateral  meetings 
on  Antarctic  matters  dealing  with 
things  ranging  from  improvement  of 
telecommunications  to  the  decisive 
meeting  to  negotiate  a  living  marine 
resource  conservation  regime. 

In  all,  I  can  say  that  the  interna- 
tional discourse  in  the  Antarctic  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  fruitful.  U.S. 
policy  objectives  have,  in  the  main, 
been  achieved.  The  general  public  and 
the  private  sector  in  the  United  States 
have  also  made  their  views  known  to 
the  Department.  Indeed,  in  the  past 
year  consultations  with  conservation 
groups  in  particular  have  been  benefi- 
cial in  the  policy  formulation  process, 
and  their  adviser  role  on  U.S.  delega- 
tions dealing  with  Antarctic  matters 
has  been  solicited  and  accepted.  This 
is  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  ex- 
clusion of  public  members  prevalent  as 
late  as  1976  and  still  exercised  by  al- 
most all  other  consultative  parties. 

Resource  Issues 

Turning  now  to  resource  issues, 
U.S.  policy  is  governed  by  two  pri- 
mary considerations. 

•  First,  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  ecosys- 
tem from  undue  harm  is  essential. 

•  Second,  resources,  if  ever 
exploited,  must  be  used  wisely  and 
taken  only  under  appropriate  environ- 
mental safeguards. 

The  thrust  of  this  policy  can  be  seen 
in  the  recommendations  on  mineral  re- 
sources adopted  at  the  eighth  and  ninth 


AEA.  The  Agency's  fundamental 
;uards  measure  is  the  accounting  of 
'ar  materials.  The  United  States 
submit  to  the  Agency  accounting 


reports  on  nuclear  materials  subject  to 
safeguards .  □ 

Text  from   Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Feb.  13,  1978. 


Antarctic  Treaty  consultative  meet- 
ings. These  call  for  continued  efforts 
to  achieve  a  timely  international  re- 
gime to  regulate  resource  exploitation 
if  it  should  occur  and  for  nations  to 
exercise  and  urge  restraint  on  com- 
mercial exploitation  in  the  meantime. 

Mineral  Resources.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  committee  to  learn  that 
the  widespread  support  among  consul- 
tative parties  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1970's  for  some  kind  of  moratorium 
on  mineral  resource  activities  has 
largely  evaporated.  Most  consultative 
parties  now  believe  that  a  moratorium 
would  simply  halt  all  constructive 
thinking  about  a  minerals  regime 
without  effectively  halting  an  oil  rush 
if  a  find  were  made.  Therefore,  a  U.S. 
offer  at  the  ninth  consultative  meeting 
to  work  toward  an  acceptable 
moratorium  if  a  consensus  for  one  de- 
veloped fell  on  virtually  deaf  ears.  A 
feeling  of  varying  degrees  of  urgency 
to  achieve  a  regime  prevails,  one 
which  we  welcome  because  without  it 
the  relatively  slow  pace  with  which 
the  consultative  mechanism  moves 
may  not  necessarily  produce  results  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

Marine  Living  Resources.  The 
question  of  marine  living  resources  is, 
in  fact,  more  immediate.  The  ninth 
meeting  of  Antarctic  Treaty  consulta- 
tive parties  held  last  fall,  and  the  pre- 
paratory meetings  held  prior  to  it, 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resource  issues  as  a  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  consultative  par- 
ties. 

The  emphasis  upon  Antarctic  marine 
living  resources  derived  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  two  factors: 

•  First,  the  prospect  that  large-scale 
fishing  would  be  initiated  in  Antarctic 
waters  and 

•  Second,  recognition  of  the  poten- 
tial vulnerability  of  the  Antarctic 
marine  ecosystem  to  unregulated 
harvesting. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Antarc- 
tic waters  are  highly  productive  and 
rich  in  marine  life.  Uncontrolled  har- 
vesting has,  in  the  past,  led  to  serious 
depletion  of  Antarctic  whale  and  seal 
stocks.  In  the  1960's  the  attention  of 
scientists  and  fisheries  experts  turned 
to  Antarctic  krill— small  shrimp-like 
crustaceans  (euphausiids)  which  are 
the  primary  food  for  the  great  whales 
and  which  are  found  in  Antarctic  wa- 
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ters  in  very  large  quantities.  One 
species  of  krill,  Euphausia  superba, 
forms  dense  swarms  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face This,  combined  with  its  high 
protein  content,  has  made  krill  a  lead- 
ing candidate  for  commercial  harvest- 
ing either  for  direct  human  consump- 
tion or  for  fish  meal.  In  addition, 
certain  fish  species  and  squid  are 
considered  to  offer  potential  for  sus- 
tained catches. 

Exploratory  fishing  in  Antarctic 
waters  was  first  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  More  recently 
other  nations  have  joined  in  such  ac- 
tivities, notably  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  a  nontreaty  party,  and 
Poland  South  Korea  is  also  planning  a 
krill  expedition  in  late  1978.  The  large 
estimates  of  potential  yield  of  krill- — 
from  tens  of  millions  to  over  100  mil- 
lion metric  tons  annually— combined 
with  excess  distant  water  fishing 
capacity  because  of  restrictions  in 
coastal  state  200-mile  fishery  zones 
make  commercial  harvesting  a 
probability— and  sooner  rather  than 

later.  . 

At  the  same  time  there  is  little  ex- 
perience in  large-scale  harvesting  of 
resources  such  as  krill  which  occupy 
so  low  and  central  a  role  in  the  marine 
ecosystem.  The  Antarctic  marine 
ecosystem  represents  a  finely  balanced 
adaptation  to  the  extreme  environmen- 
tal condition  of  the  southernmost 
ocean.  Uncontrolled  harvesting  of 
krill,  or  other  components  of  the 
ecosystem,  could  have  unforeseen  and 
perhaps  irreversible  impacts. 

Creating  a  Conservation  Regime 

In  recognition  of  these  factors,  the 
view  emerged  at  the  preparatory  meet- 
ings for  the  ninth  consultative  meeting 
that  adequate  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources  was  an  objec- 
tive of  considerable  urgency.  The 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  propos- 
ing consideration  of  a  conservation 
regime — a  complete  system  with 
machinery  for  identifying  conservation 
needs  and  developing  necessary  con- 
servation measures. 

In  preparing  for  the  ninth  consulta- 
tive meeting,  the  United  States  deter- 
mined that  its  environmental  and  other 
interests  would  be  best  served  by 
negotiation  of  an  international  conven- 
tion to  establish  a  conservation  regime 
for  Antarctic  marine  living  resources. 
We  believe  that  the  initiative  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  convention  should 
come  from  within  the  Antarctic  Treaty 
system,  consistent  with  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  treaty.  We  hold 
that  the  convention,  however,  should 
be  concluded  by  a  separate  interna- 


tional conference  with  additional  par- 
ticipation by  nontreaty  parties  and  in- 
ternational organizations  with  direct 
interests  in  the  resources  concerned. 

The  representatives  to  the  ninth 
meeting  of  Antarctic  Treaty  consulta- 
tive parties  held  in  London,  Septem- 
ber 19-October  17,  1977,  adopted  Rec- 
ommendation IX-2  on  Antarctic  ma- 
rine living  resources.  The  recommen- 
dation provides  that  a  definitive  re- 
gime for  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources  should  be  con- 
cluded in  1978.  The  recommendation 
suggests  a  two-step  process: 

•  First,  a  special  meeting  of  consult- 
ative parties  (to  be  convened  in  Can- 
berra February  27-March  16,  1978);  and 

•  Second,  a  decisive  meeting,  the 
dates  for  which  have  not  yet  been 
fixed. 

The  recommendation  anticipates  that 
the  decisive  meeting  will  be  a  diplo- 
matic conference  and  that  states  other 
than  consultative  parties  with  direct 
interests  in  Antarctic  marine  living  re- 
sources will  participate  in  it,  as  well 
as  appropriate  international  organiza- 
tions on  an  observer  basis.  The  rec- 
ommendation also  elaborates  several 
principles  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
developing  the  regime.  Among  these  is 
the  principle  that  a  regime  should 
apply  to  the  entire  Antarctic  marine 
ecosystem. 

U.S.  Views 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ninth 
consultative  meeting  supported  Rec- 
ommendation IX-2.  It  satisfactorily 
reflects  initial  U.S.  views  on  a  possi- 
ble regime  to  conserve  Antarctic  ma- 
rine living  resources,  specifically, 
that: 

•  First,  an  effective  system  for  the 
conservation  of  Antarctic  marine  liv- 
ing resources,  including  krill,  should 
be  in  place  prior  to  large-scale  harvest- 
ing of  such  resources; 

•  Second,  a  conservation  regime 
should  cover  the  entire  range  of  Ant- 
arctic marine  living  resources — that 
is,  cover  the  full  Antarctic  marine 
ecosystem;  and 

•  Third,  the  conservation  regime 
should  be  embodied  in  an  international 
convention  and  there  should  be  provi- 
sion for  participation  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  consultative  parties,  other 
countries  with  direct  interest  in  the  re- 
sources concerned,  and  by  appropriate 
international  organizations. 

Since  the  ninth  consultative  meet- 
ing, we  have  directed  our  attention  to 
the  development  of  our  specific  policy 
on  a  conservation  regime  for  the  spe- 
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cial  consultative  meeting  which  ope,i 
in    Canberra    3    weeks    from    tod 
[February  27]. 

This  process  of  policy  developmeit 
involves  not  only  coordination  amoj 
the  interested  federal  agencies,  such* 
with  our  colleagues  here  present  fru 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphej: 
Administration  and  the  National  S- 
ence  Foundation  but  also  incorporate 
of  the  views  of  the  interested  pub: 
and  the  Congress  and  the  preparatir 
of  an  environmental  impact  statemer 
The  Department  held  a  public  me 
ing  on  December  20,  1977,  at  whi 
both  individuals  and  representatives! 
nongovernmental  organizations  pi 
sented  their  views  on  a  possible  e 
servation  regime  for  Antarctic  man 
living  resources.  Another  will  be  hi 
on  February  10,  1978. 

We  believe,  however,  that  a  m 
structured  means'  of  obtaining  pul 
input  is  required.  Therefore,  we  hi| 
amended  the  charter  of  the  Dep; 
ment's  Oceans  Affairs  Advis> 
Committee  to  include  Antarctic  rij 
ters,  and  we  are  setting  up  an  Ant;; 
tic  affairs  section  of  this  committer 
advise  us  on  Antarctic  matters,  inct 
ing  Antarctic  resource  and  enyir 
mental  issues.  Our  present  thinkin; 
that  the  section  will  consist  of  15| 
members  drawn  from  various  pu,i 
sectors. 

A  draft  environmental  impact  st 
ment  has  been  prepared  and  circuli: 
to  interested  federal  agencies  and  r 
governmental  organizations.  A  cop; 
the  draft  environmental  impact  s« 
ment,  which  includes  a  number  ofi 
pendices,  is  provided  for  the  reo 
The  Department  has  scheduled  a  I 
lie  meeting  on  February  10  to  rec 
oral  comments  on  the  draft  statem 
Formal  comments  of  both  the  pu 
and  federal  agencies  and  organizat 
are  not,  of  course,  due  until  45  < 
after  the  publication  of  the  statem 
However,  we  want  to  have  the  bei 
of  the  preliminary  comments  of  rr 
bers  of  the  public  and  nongovernr 
tal  organizations  on  February  K 
that  we  may  take  these  views  intc 
count  in  the  formulation  of  our  f' 
tion  for  the  Canberra  special  cons' 
tive  meeting  which  begins  on  Fe 
ary  27. 

The  proposed  federal  action- 
negotiation  of  a  conserva 
regime— set  forth  in  the  draft' 
vironmental  impact  statement 
summarizes  our  current  thinkin; 
the  elements  of  a  conservation  reg 
With  your  permission  let  me  rep 
these  elements. 

The  regime,  which  would  bei 
eluded  in  a  treaty,  would  set  fortU 
objectives  of  the  regime  and  prd 
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bligations,  functions,  and  machin- 
ecessary  to  fulfill  them, 
e  proposed  conservation  regime 
d  apply  to  all  the  species  which 
irise  the  Antarctic  marine  ecosys- 

except  that  it  would  not  provide 
irect  regulation  of  species  already 
red  by  existing  international 
iments,  specifically,  the  Interna- 
1  Convention  for  the  Regulation 
haling  and  the  Convention  for  the 
ervation  of  Antarctic  Seals. 
e  purpose  of  the  regime  would  be 
sure  that  any  harvesting  of  Ant- 
5  marine  living  resources  takes 

in  accordance  with  sound  con- 
tion  principles  and  practices,  spe- 
lly: 

Po  prevent  overexploitation  of  any 
•ctic  marine  living  resource; 
'o  insure  that  harvesting  of  any 
;s  does  not  adversely  affect  popu- 
s  of  dependent  or  related  species; 

o  insure  that  any  harvesting  of 
•ctic  marine  living  resources  is 
icted  in  such  fashion  as  to  main- 
he  health  of  the  Antarctic  marine 
stem. 

order  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
,  the  conservation  regime  would 
:o  provide  for: 

.cquisition  of  basic  scientific  data 
i  nature,  interrelationships,  and 
nics  of  the  Antarctic  marine 
item; 

cquisition  of  quantitative  data  on 

inding  stocks  of  Antarctic  marine 

resources  and  detailed  data  on 

vels  of  any  harvesting  of  such 

ssessment  of  the  status  of  the 
of  Antarctic  marine  living  re- 
s; 

lentification  of  stocks  to  which 
rvation  measures  should  be 
d;  and 

evelopment,  implementation, 
Ffective  enforcement  of  specific 
vation  measures,  including  catch 
ions,  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
;ime. 

functions  to  be  performed  by 
nservation  regime  would  be  of  a 
r  and  continuing  nature.  Their 
mance  would  require  establish- 
of  an  effective  organizational 
ire.  This  structure  would  include 
nary   body   or   commission   in 

representatives  of  the  contract- 
rties  to  the  regime  would  decide 
conservation  measures  and  take 
actions  provided  for  in  the  inter- 
ial  agreement.   This  organiza- 

structure  would  also  require 
!g  bodies  to: 
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•  Collect,  collate,  and  distribute 
necessary  basic  scientific  data; 

•  Collect,  collate,  and  distribute 
quantitative  data  on  standing  stocks 
and  catch  data; 

•  Assess  and  review  the  status  of 
stocks  of  Antarctic  marine  living  re- 
sources; 

•  Prepare  for  the  periodic  meetings 
of  the  plenary  body  or  commission; 

•  Monitor  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
servation measures; 

•  Coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
conservation  agreement  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  and  with  activities  pur- 
suant to  the  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Antarctic  Seals;  and 

•  Establish  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  international  bodies  which 
deal  with  Antarctic  marine  living 
resources. 

On  the  basis  of  the  comments  and 
suggestions  we  are  receiving  in  our 
discussions  with  the  public,  with  the 
Congress,  and  among  the  federal 
agencies,  we  will  be  defining  detailed 
positions  for  the  Canberra  meeting. 
Commitment  to  an  ecosystem  approach 
and  the  establishment  of  a  workable 
system  for  effective  conservation  lies 
at  the  heart  of  our  approach  to  the  is- 
sue. The  negotiations  in  Canberra  will 
be  complex  and  difficult,  but  the 
shared  emphasis  demonstrated  at  the 
London  consultative  meeting  upon 
maintenance  of  the  Antarctic  marine 
ecosystem  and  the  need  to  conclude  a 
conservation  regime  give  rise  to  cau- 
tious optimism. 

An  important  issue  with  regard  to 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  resource 
issues — living  as  well  as  nonliving — is 
accommodating  the  juridical  positions 
of  claimants  and  nonclaimants.  A  gen- 
eral accommodation  of  the  issue  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  reflected  in  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.  The  U.S.  position 
under  the  treaty  is  that  we  do  not  as- 
sert or  recognize  claims  to  territorial 
sovereignty  in  Antarctica.  Since  the 
treaty  does  not  address  resource  is- 
sues, the  prospect  of  resource  activity 
raises  this  question  again  in  direct 
fashion.  We  believe  solutions  are  pos- 
sible. They  will  require  hard  work  and 
imaginative  thinking  on  the  part  of  all 
participants. 


Other  Developments 

Seals.  With  respect  to  other  Antarc- 
tic developments,  the  United  States  in 
December  of  1976  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Conservation  of  Antarctic 
Seals.  We  were  the  fifth  country  to  do 
so.  Seven  ratifications  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  convention  into  force.   We 


made  several  diplomatic  approaches 
last  year  to  the  other  signatories  urg- 
ing their  ratification  of  the  convention. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Belgium  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  both  just  re- 
cently ratified  the  convention  and  are 
expected  to  deposit  their  instruments 
of  ratification  shortly.  The  convention 
will  become  effective  30  days  from  the 
deposit  of  the  seventh  ratification. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  The  Department 
has  presented  legislation  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  S.  1691  and 
H.  7749,  to  enable  the  U.S.  Government 
to  approve  the  measures,  agreed  upon 
by  the  Antarctic  Treaty  consultative 
parties  in  1964,  for  the  conservation  of 
Antarctic  fauna  and  flora.  Hearings 
were  held  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  last  fall,  and  the 
bill  is  expected  to  be  reported  out 
shortly.  No  action,  however,  has  yet 
been  taken  in  the  Senate,  although  we 
understand  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion intends  to  hold  hearings. 

I  want  to  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  by  the  current  session  of 
Congress  in  order  that  the  United 
States  can  approve  the  agreed  meas- 
ures before  the  tenth  consultative 
meeting  in  Washington  in  1979.  Our 
early  approval  would  permit  us  to 
suggest  to  Japan  and  Australia,  who 
together  with  us  are  the  last  consulta- 
tive parties  yet  to  take  action,  that 
they  make  every  effort  to  do  so.  We 
should  seek  to  make  the  agreed  meas- 
ures effective  before  the  tenth  meet- 
ing. 

Criminal  Legislation.  Another  mat- 
ter before  the  Congress  is  that  of  crim- 
inal legislation  for  Antarctica.  Since 
few  of  our  criminal  laws  extend  be- 
yond the  geographical  limits  of  the 
United  States,  a  draft  bill  to  extend 
U.S.  jurisdiction  to  certain  criminal 
cases  arising  in  the  Antarctic  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Department  to  each 
of  the  last  three  Congresses.  The  cur- 
rent submission  coincided  with  a  simi- 
lar congressional  bill,  which  the  De- 
partment supports.  Hearings  on  that 
bill,  H.  6148,  were  held  in  the  House 
last  fall.  No  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Senate.  Rapid  passage  of  appro- 
priate legislation  is,  in  our  view,  es- 
sential. 

Although  this  hearing  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  resources  and 
my  statement  is,  therefore,  primarily 
addressed  to  those  questions,  I  would 
not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  with 
this  committee  that  resource  concerns 
predominate  in  our  consideration  of 
Antarctic  policy.  An  overriding  con- 
tinuing objective  of  our  Antarctic  pol- 
icy is  to  insure  maintenance  of  the 
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Deep  Seabed  Mining 
Legislation 


by  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

Deep  seabed  mining  is  probably  the 
key  to  determining  whether  or  not  a 
comprehensive  law  of  the  sea  agree- 
ment can  be  negotiated  that  will  serve 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  deep  seabed 
mining,  the  last  session  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  was  distressing 
from  both  a  procedural  and  substantive 
point  of  view.  If  such  processes  and 
results  are  repeated  at  the  session 
commencing  March  28,  1978,  in 
Geneva,  the  conference  will  almost 
surely  fail.  The  tragedy  is  that  confer- 
ence failure  would  most  hurt  develop- 
ing nations  for  whom,  agreed  rules  of 
international  law  provide  the  most  se- 
cure protection  of  their  ocean  inter- 
ests. 

1  should  add  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing awareness  among  conference 
participants  of  the  need  to  change  sub- 
stantially the  deep  seabed  portion  ot 
the  Informal  Composite  Negotiating 
Text  (ICNT).  This  was  evident  in  con- 
sultations last  November  and  De- 
cember which  culminated  in  a  meeting 
of  some  90  representatives  convened 
by  conference  President  [H.  Shirley] 
Amerasinghe  [of  Sri  Lanka].  The 
changes  needed  to  the  ICNT  on  deep 
seabed  mining  will  be  a  principal  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  the  intersessional 
meeting  we  will  attend  in  New  York 
February  6-17. 

After  the  last  Law  of  the  Sea  ses- 
sion, I  announced  that  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  the 
United  States  thoroughly  review  its 
ocean  interests  in  light  of  the  proce- 
dures employed  and  the  substantive  re- 
sults of  that  session.  As  part  of  that 
review,  which  is  still  under  way,  we 
are  evaluating  various  alternatives 
available  to  achieve  our  ocean  objec- 


tives. Having  been  identified  as  the 
most  controversial  subject  in  the 
ICNT,  the  regime  for  deep  seabed 
mining  figures  prominently  in  our  con- 
sideration. 

Administration  Support 

Since  my  last  appearance  before 
members  of  this  committee,  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  to  support  congres- 
sional efforts  to  develop  deep  seabed 
mining  legislation  consistent  with  our 
substantive  position.  The  decision  by 
the  President  to  support  interim  deep 
seabed  mining  legislation  is  a  shift 
from  the  Administration's  prior  disin- 
clination to  lend  its  support.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  change. 

First,  we  are  aware  that  legislation 
will  be  needed  with  or  without  a  suc- 
cessful law  of  the  sea  treaty.  After  a 
convention  is  concluded,  several  years 
will  undoubtedly  pass  before  the  con- 
vention becomes  effective.  The  length 
of  time  involved  will  depend  upon 
what  the  convention  requires  regarding 
the  number  of  states  that  must  ratify 
the  convention  prior  to  its  final  entry 
into  force  and  on  whether  or  not  it 
provides  for  provisional  entry  into 
force  of  the  deep  seabed  mining  re- 
gime. 

Second,  the  Administration  believes 
that  the  orderly  development  of  deep 
seabed  mining  should  not  only  be  con- 
tinued but  also  be  encouraged. 

Third,  we  believe  that  interim 
domestic  legislation  based  on  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Administration's  position 
will  not,  as  is  often  charged,  nega- 
tively affect  the  prospects  for  reaching 
agreement  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. On  the  other  hand,  some  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  that 


Antarctic  Treaty  system  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Antarctic  environment 
and  ecosystem. 

Our  concern,  and  that  of  our  Antarc- 
tic Treaty  consultative  partners,  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  study  of  questions 
such  as  the  establishment  of  sites  of 
special  scientific  interest,  examination 
of  the  environmental  problems  which 
may  be  caused  by  increasing  tourism, 
and  problems  relating  to  possible  con- 
sequences of  mineral  resource  explora- 


tion and  exploitation.  Meanwhile  the 
scientists  of  a  number  of  the  treaty  na- 
tions are  continuing  their  year-round 
work  in  Antarctica  in  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration that  has  always  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty.         □ 


Department  of  State  Bulk 

Administration  opposition  to  deep  :; 
bed  mining  legislation  could  be  n 
understood  as  a  total  reliance  on  - 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  j 
achievement  of  our  seabed  objecti 
In  this  regard,  if  efforts  to  achie> 
comprehensive  agreement  on  l 
oceans  are  not  now  successful,* 
should  at  least  try  to  act  in  conk 
with  nations  having  interests  simih 
our  own.  By  taking  a  leadership  I 
and  by  enacting  legislation  which 
eludes  reciprocating  states  proviso 
we  will  be  better  prepared  if  the  > 
ference  does  not  result  in  a  treaty. 

Among  the  principal  elements  o| 
Administration's  position  are  that 
legislation: 

•  Should  be  transitional  pendinji 
ternational  agreement  on  a  regime! 
the  deep  seabed; 

•  Should  proceed  on  the  legal  ! 
that,  notwithstanding  future  agreej 
on  an  international  regulatory  refl 
deep  seabed  mining  is  a  freedo? 
the  high  seas; 

•  Should  provide  for  environmi 
protection,  sound  management,  s;j 
of  life  and  property  at  sea,  and  e* 
tive  law  enforcement; 

•  Should  provide  for  the  estat; 
ment  of  an  international  revenue  | 
ing  fund  prior  to  the  issuance  of  | 
mercial  recovery  permits; 

•  Should  encourage  enactme. 
deep  seabed  mining  legislatio 
other  nations  patterned  on  our  exa 
through  the  mechanism  of  recipr: 
ing  state  recognition  of  rights; 

•  Should  require  our  permit 
mining  or  processing  vessels  to  fl 
flag  either  of  the  United  States  o: 
of  a  reciprocating  state; 

•  Should  not  contain  invest 
guarantees  against  financial  losses 
consequence  of  future  federal  at 
that  is,  ratification  of  an  interna 
treaty; 

•  Should  not  authorize  licens. 
permits  for  specific  mine  sites 
could  be  misinterpreted  as  an  ass.i 
of  sovereignty  over  an  area  of  iU 

bed; 

•  Should  not  require  proce; 
plants  to  be  located  in  the  UJ 
States;  and 

•  Should  not  place   any  tla 
quirement  on  deep  seabed  ore 
porting  vessels. 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  Oceans,  and  International  Environ- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  Feb.  6,  1978.  Ms.  Mink  is  Asststant 
Secretary  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs. 


Investment  Guarantees 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial 
in  H.R.  3350  involves  inves 
guarantees.  Proponents  of  such  g 
tees  argue  that  licensees  or  pern 
should  be  compensated  for  inve; 
losses  that  may  be  caused  by  the 
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force  of  an  international  agree- 
concerning  deep  seabed  mining, 
e  Administration  opposes  invest- 
guarantees  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
Our  view  is  that  the  Federal 
irnment  should  not  provide  the 
dent  of  promising  in  advance  to 
>ensate  certain  segments  of  the 
te  sector  for  financial  losses  that 
be  occasioned  by  possible  federal 
is  taken  to  advance  the  national 
sst.  Moreover,  our  negotiating 
on  is  to  obtain  a  seabeds  regime 
does  not,  on  balance,  disadvan- 
Lf.S.  miners  as  compared  to  their 
ion  under  domestic  legislation, 
onger  the  negotiating  process,  the 
firm  the  United  States  inevitably 
be  on  the  recognition  of  existing 
in  the  treaty. 

2  most  obvious  point  is  that  if 
is  no  treaty,  there  is  no  problem, 
of  those  v/ho  are  most  ardent  in 
support  of  investment  guarantees 
with  equal  fervor  that  no  treaty 
ssible.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
nly  must  the  treaty  be  agreed  to 
e  U.S.  delegation  to  the  confer- 
but  also  it  must  receive  the  ad- 
md  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the 
ure  of  the  President.  The  treaty 
1  still  not  enter  into  force  until 
:quired  number  of  other  nations 
ilso  deposited  instruments  of 
ation  indicating  acceptance. 
'  investment  guarantees  to  be 
sary,  the  treaty  must  fail  to  pro- 
or  terms,  conditions,  and  restric- 
for  licensees  and  permittees  as 
able  as  those  provided  in  our 
stic  legislation.  Finally,  the 
'  would  have  to  prejudice  the 
of  licensees  and  permittees  at  a 
and  in  a  manner  meriting  finan- 
ompensation.  We  do  not  believe 
he  sequence  of  events  just  de- 
d  warrant  the  conclusion  that  an 
tment  guarantee  is  necessary, 
f  it  were  desirable. 

rational  Fund 

legal  basis  for  establishing  an 
n  mining  regime  stems  from  the 
eas  character  of  the  deep  seabed, 
'rinciples  of  high  seas  freedoms 
ie  common  heritage  of  mankind, 
en  posed  as  contradictions,  are 
n  fact,  incompatible.  Both  prin- 
i  stem  from  the  fundamental 
se  that  sovereignty  over  the  area 
t  be  claimed  by  an  individual  na- 
Accordingly,  both  principles  re- 
that  we  guard  against  such  asser- 
So  long  as  our  legislation  is  re- 
d  to  persons  and  vessels  subject 
S.  jurisdiction  and  no  exclusive 
to  deep  seabed  areas  are  confer- 
ee licensing  arrangements  are 
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compatible  with  existing  international 
law. 

The  Presidential  decision  to  support 
deep  seabed  mining  legislation  in- 
cluded the  establishment  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  an  international  revenue  shar- 
ing fund.  Such  a  fund  is  an  essential 
feature  of  Administration  support  for 
legislation  and  provision  for  its  estab- 
lishment must  be  an  integral  part  of 
any  legislation  passed.  We  will  be 
prepared,  subsequent  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation,  to  submit  legislative 
recommendations  on  the  contributions 
required  to  the  fund.  But  we  would 
oppose  the  issuance  of  commercial  re- 
covery permits  before  the  fund  is  es- 
tablished. We  believe  such  a  fund 
would  demonstrate  U.S.  support  for 
the  principle,  now  included  in  the 
ICNT,  that  commercial  activities  in 
the  deep  seabed  should  benefit  all  na- 
tions when  the  treaty  enters  into  force. 

Environmental  Concerns 

A  principal  concern  reflected  in  the 
Administration's  attitude  toward  deep 
seabed  mining  legislation  is  that  the 
environment  must  be  protected.  In- 
deed, environmental  consequences 
must  be  one  of  the  foremost  factors  to 
be  considered  in  the  application  for 
and  issuance  of  a  license  or  permit. 
The  Administration  supports  the  re- 
quirement that,  prior  to  issuing  a 
license  or  permit,  the  Secretary  of  the 
lead  agency  should  determine  specif- 
ically that  there  will  be  no  significant 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

This  determination  would  be  based 
on  information  gathered  in  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  other  pro- 
visions in  the  legislation.  The  Admin- 
istration's position  is  that  there  should 
be  adequate  monitoring  of  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  all  deep 
seabed  mining  activities  and  that  regu- 
lations be  continually  revised  and 
applied  to  ongoing  mining  operations 
as  environmental  information  becomes 
available. 

Reciprocating  State  Concept 

The  reciprocating  state  concept  is 
one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  deep 
seabed  mining  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  idea  of  reciprocity  grows 
out  of  the  high  seas  character  of  deep 
seabed  mining.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  nation  can  appropriate 
high  seas  areas.  The  deep  seabed  is, 
by  definition,  a  high  seas  area. 

Hence,  the  United  States  must  rely 


upon  its  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or 
vessel  involved  to  regulate  deep  sea- 
bed mining  activities.  Since  we  do  not 
own  the  area,  we  have  no  legal  basis 
to  confer  exclusive  rights  on  our  licen- 
sees or  permittees  that  would  be  valid 
against  persons  not  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction.  To  preclude  any  implica- 
tion that  we  are  appropriating  high 
seas  areas,  we  avoid  the  allocation  of 
specific  areas  of  the  high  seas  seabed 
in  licenses  or  permits. 

Instead,  the  procedure  we  support  is 
for  applicants  to  file  a  work  plan 
which  includes  details  about  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  work  area.  As- 
suming other  requirements  are  met, 
the  administering  agency  would  only 
approve  nonconflicting  work  plans. 
The  reciprocating  state  giving  the  first 
notice  of  work  plan  submissions  would 
be  entitled  to  rely  upon  other  recip- 
rocating states  not  to  approve  work 
plans  which  conflict. 

The  reciprocating  state  concept  is 
also  useful  in  insuring  the  necessary 
enforcement  and  environmental  and 
other  monitoring  functions  are  carried 
out  aboard  vessels  or  with  respect  to 
crews  of  either  the  licensee  or  permit- 
tee's state  or  that  of  reciprocating 
states.  By  setting  standards  for  desig- 
nating reciprocating  states,  we  should 
insure  that  deep  seabed  mining  occurs 
with  approximately  the  same  concerns 
for  the  environment  and  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea. 

Supply  of  Minerals 

There  has  lately  been  much  discus- 
sion of  the  effects  of  the  legislation  on 
the  supply  of  critical  minerals  and  on 
the  economies  of  current  suppliers.  In 
our  view,  creating  the  conditions  that 
would  allow  seabed  mining  to  be  via- 
ble would  serve  the  U.S.  national 
interest  by  assuring  access  to  an  alter- 
native minerals  source.  We  are  de- 
pendent upon  imported  supplies  for 
almost  all  our  nickel  and  all  of  our 
cobalt  and  manganese.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  seabed  mining  industry  in 
the  United  States  would  diversify  and 
increase  our  sources  of  supply  for 
these  metals.  Therefore,  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  provide  a  framework  foster- 
ing our  long-term  interests  by  estab- 
lishing the  legal  and  administrative 
basis  for  seabed  mining  through  this 
legislation  and,  hopefully  later, 
through  a  law  of  the  sea  convention. 

Some  have  argued  that  we  should  not 
only  develop  seabed  mining  to  provide 
a  broader  resource  base  in  the  long  run 
but  that  we  also  should  artificially 
facilitate  the  development  of  seabed 
mining  in  the  short  and  medium  term 
in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
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UNITED  NATIONS: 

Southern  Rhodesia 


by  Andrew  Young 

Under  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Carter,  Rhodesia  has  been  one  of 
the  priority  issues  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy. Together  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  front-line 
states  [Angola,  Botswana,  Mozam- 
bique, Tanzania,  and  Zambia],  the 
United  States  has  worked  extensively 
with  the  nationalist  leaders  in  an  effort 
to  reconcile  differences  and  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  transition  to  majority 
rule. 

We  participated  in  the  development 
of  the  Anglo-American  proposals  for 
Rhodesia,1  because  we  felt  it  essential 
to  establish  a  coherent  plan  based  on 
the  following  goals. 

First,  the  initiation  of  an  irreversible 
process  leading  to  majority  rule  in  an 
independent  Zimbabwe. 

Second,  the  creation  of  a  neutral 
political  process  which  would  allow  all 
political  factions  in  Zimbabwe  to  com- 
pete fairly  for  political  leadership 
through  elections  which  truly  reflect 
the  will  of  the  majority. 

Third,  an  end  to  hostilities,  fol- 
lowed by  the  maintenance  of  stability, 
law,  and  order  during  the  transition 
period  to  insure  the  fairness  of  the 
process  and  thus  its  durability. 

Fourth,  agreement  on  an  independ- 
ence constitution  that  provides  for  a 
democratically  elected  government,  the 
abolition  of  discrimination,   and  the 


protection  of  individual  human  rights, 
including  the  right  of  members  of  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority. 

Fifth,  having  presented  a  proposal 
based  on  these  goals  to  the  Security 
Council,  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  undertook  a 
series  of  discussions  and  negotiations 
with  all  of  the  principal  parties  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  pursuing  these 
efforts  vigorously.  In  particular,  we 
want  to  engage  the  Patriotic  Front  as 
well  as  the  nationalist  parties  inside 
Rhodesia  in  the  negotiating  process. 

We  sought — and  continue  to  seek — 
the  advice  and  support  of  the  concerned 
African  states,  whose  views  we  took 
into  account  in  formulating  the  propos- 
als initially.  And  we  met  with  the 
Smith  regime  [Ian  Smith,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  white  regime  in  Rhodesia]  in 
an  effort  to  bring  them  into  the  negotia- 
tions within  the  framework  of  our  pro- 
posals. As  President  Carter  confirmed 
in  his  March  9  press  conference  [see 
p.  19],  we  remain  firmly  convinced  that 
the  Anglo-American  plan  is  the  best 
basis  for  a  peaceful,  just,  and  prompt 
transition  to  an  independent  Zimbabwe. 

An  internal  agreement  has  now  been 
announced  in  Salisbury.  A  new  point 
has  been  reached  in  the  search  for  a  set- 
tlement and  we  are  all  understandably 
caught  up  in  measuring  details  against 
the  standards  we  have  set.  But  we 
should  not  let  legitimate  concern  with 
detail  obscure  the  enormous  stakes  the 


possibility  that  land-based  producers  of 
nickel,  cobalt,  or  managanese  might 
form  cartels — along  the  lines  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries — that  would  artificially  re- 
strict supplies  and  raise  prices.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  danger  of  car- 
tel ization  has  been  overdrawn  because 
the  market  circumstances  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Some  governments  have  questioned 
the  seriousness  of  our  support  for 
domestic  deep  seabed  mining  legisla- 
tion. They  would  be  mistaken  to  under- 
estimate our  resolve  to  establish  a 
timely  legal  regime  governing  deep 
seabed  mining.  As  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  the  United  States  much  prefers  a 
negotiated,  multilateral  regime.  But  we 
must  have  alternatives  for  pursuing  our 
oceans  interests. 


As  a  matter  of  policy,  we  seek  or- 
derly progress  toward  the  development 
of  a  deep  seabed  mining  capability  for 
the  United  States.  We  want  the  legal 
regime  applicable  to  these  activities  to 
be  as  internationally  acceptable  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  we  want  to 
give  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
every  chance  to  succeed.  But  if  agree- 
ment is  not  forthcoming  or  negotiations 
are  unduly  prolonged,  we  are  prepared 
to  support  domestic  legislation  consist- 
ent with  our  substantive  policy  goals  as 
the  basis  for  mining  by  our  citizens.  □ 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittees  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  International  Relations  on  Jan.  23, 
1978;  Ambassador  Richardson  is  Special  Rep- 
resentative of  the  President  for  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference. 
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peoples  of  the  region  and  the  entini 
ternational  community  have  i 
Rhodesia. 

•  This  is  not  a  time  for  attempi 
advance  personal  self-interest  or i 
posturing  before  the  world. 

•  This      is      not      a      time 
Rhodesians — white  or  black — to  ti 
only  of  defending  their  partisan  i,\ 
ests. 

•  This  is  not  a  time  for  outside  fl 
ers  to  be  considering  what  advar 
they  can  extract  in  the  process  of  i 
sition. 

•  This  is  not  a  time  for  those  c 
who  have  worked  hard  to  bring  abd 
fair  settlement  to  lay  down  our  bu. 
and  turn  our  backs. 

•  Most  important  of  all  we  mus 
resign  ourselves  that  the  birth  of  aJ 
nation  must  be  bloody  and  violent 
see  no  reason  that  we  cannot  fil 
peaceful  solution  to  the  differe: 
which  still  exist  among  the  parties: 

At  this  crucial  juncture  in  the  hi 
of  Africa  and  the  world  we  must  M 
longer  perspective,  looking  to  the 
and  recognizing  the  progress  that 
been  made  while  holding  up  for  th 
ture  the  highest  standards  which' 
insure  that  Zimbabwe  will  entei 
community  of  free  and  independer.i 
tions  promptly  and  peacefully. 

Salisbury  Agreement 

We  must  examine  the  so-c; 
internal  settlement  dispassionate 
am  the  first  to  recognize  that  any 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  negotiated  n 
the  most  careful  scrutiny.  But, 
also  willing  to  credit  good  faith  t 
participating  nationalist  leaders.  1 
as  much  as  the  other  nationalist  le 
of  Zimbabwe,  want  freedom  and 
pendence  for  their  country  and 
political  equality  for  all  the  peop 
the  country.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  ask 
they  have  achieved  in  Salisbury.  < 
pared  with  the  kinds  of  settlement 
posals  which  Smith  has  entertain 
the  past,  the  Salisbury  agree 
marks  some  progress. 

•  The  nationalist  leaders  have  % 
Mr.  Smith  to  agree  to  the  princip 
universal  adult  suffrage. 

•  Smith's  signature  has  beer 
tained  on  a  commitment  evenr.ua; 
step  down.  There  is  still  no  ironcl; 
surance,  however,  that  he  will  do 

•  Finally,  there  is  recognition 
during  the  transition  period  some 
ing  of  power  must  take  place  a" 
the  participating  groups. 

That  being  said,  there  is  much 
Salisbury  agreement  which  raises 
tions  regarding  the  ability  to  witr 
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political  pressures  which  have  built 
>ver  the  past  few  years, 
erhaps  more  importantly  we  must 
sider  whether  the  agreement  an- 
nced  in  Salisbury  takes  sufficiently 
account  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
laging  the  transition  period.  This 
ial  watershed  must  be  handled  in 
1  a  way  that  the  violence  of  the 
ent  struggle  for  liberation  can  be 
sformed  into  an  irreversible  politi- 
process  which  will  result  in  the  ap- 
al  by  all  the  people  of  Rhodesia  of 
•  own  form  of  government  and  the 
:tion  of  their  own  leaders. 


lo-American  Proposals 

i  his  March  9  press  conference, 
ident  Carter  described  the  Salis- 

proposal  as  not  adequate.  I  be- 
:  I  can  demonstrate  its  inadequacies 
omparing  the  Salisbury  agreement 
i  the  principles  of  the  Anglo- 
:rican  proposals. 

irst  and  foremost,  the  Anglo- 
irican  plan  is  based  on  the  principle 
articipation  by  all  factions.  The 
nal  settlement  does  not  include  all 

nationalist  leaders.  Thus  it 
itens  to  further  divide  rather  than 
y  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  and 
itens  to  prolong  violence  rather 
end  it. 

;cond,  the  Anglo-American  pro- 
Is  recognize  that  transitional  polit- 
institutions  must  not  be  subject  to 
rol  by  the  existing  illegal  regime  or 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict. 
Salisbury  plan  would  introduce  a 
itional  arrangement  of  shared  re- 
lsibility  subject  to  the  rule  of 
imity  and  the  ultimate  authority  of 
•resent  Parliament, 
lis  would  allow  Smith  to  hold  ef- 
ve  power  and  to  wield  a  veto.  For, 
:  himself  said  in  an  interview  in  the 
:s  of  London  on  March  2,  whether 
le  liked  it  or  not,  the  present  Parlia- 
t  was  the  sovereign  body  under 
existing  constitution  and  only  an 
ion  could  change  that.   That  is 

Smith  said.  He  also  said  he  was 
3rime  Minister  and  nobody  in  the 
d  could  do  anything  about  it.  In 
"words,  although  others  may  be 
:iated  with  him,  Smith  and  his 
:ly  white  Parliament  are  still  in 
ol  of  the  processes  of  government, 
ding  security  functions,  the  civil 
ce,  and  the  passage  of  legislation. 
lird,  free  and  fair  elections  must 
isured  in  which  all  elements  of  the 
lation  and  all  Rhodesian  political 
)ns  would  participate  equally.  The 
o-American  proposal  addressed  this 
iple  by  proposing  that  the  British 
lent  Commissioner  would  help  in- 


sure that  result,  as  would  the  presence 
of  impartial  observers. 

Under  the  Salisbury  agreement  there 
appears  to  be  no  provision  for  interna- 
tional outside  participation  in  these 
elections  which  would  insure  their  fair- 
ness or  impartiality. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  insure  the  fair- 
ness and  irreversibility  of  a  transition 
process,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  law 
and  order  in  Zimbabwe.  The  record  of 
civil  strife  over  the  past  dozen  years 
precludes  reliance  on  the  Rhodesian 
Army  for  this  essential  purpose.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  suggested  that  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  assist  the  Resident 
Commissioner  and  the  police  force  in 
maintaining  tranquility  during  the  tran- 
sitional period  and  in  insuring  the  im- 
partiality of  the  political  process. 

The  Salisbury  agreement  would  rely 
on  the  existing  Rhodesian  Army,  ab- 
sorbing into  it  those  guerrillas  capable 
of  passing  a  screening  process.  We 
cannot  but  conclude  that  such  a  provi- 
sion fails  to  take  into  account  the  his- 
tory of  bloodshed  which  makes  the 
Rhodesian  Army,  as  now  constituted, 
an  unsatisfactory  guarantor  of  the 
rights  of  all  Zimbabweans,  black  and 
white. 

Fifth,  provision  must  be  made  in 
Rhodesia  for  a  constitutional  system 
which  protects  the  rights  of  all.  The 
Anglo-American  proposal  provides  for 
an  independent  judiciary  and  an  en- 
trenched bill  of  rights.  The  bill  of 
rights  is  protected  against  change  to 
reassure  all  that  their  freedom  will  not 
be  overrun.  But  the  remainder  of  the 
constitution  can  be  changed  by  the 
process  of  law. 

The  constitution  outlined  in  Salis- 
bury also  envisages  an  independent 
judiciary  and  the  protection  of  certain 
rights.  However,  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 10  years  changes  in  all  en- 
trenched aspects  of  the  constitution 
could  come  about  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  black  members  and 
six  of  the  white  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  system  will  not  carry  over  after  the 
initial  10-year  period.  This  limitation 
of  the  ability  of  the  new  government  to 
bring  about  necessary  change  and  meet 
the  aspirations  of  the  majority  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  full  exercise  of 
sovereignty  by  an  independent  gov- 
ernment representing  all  the  people  of 
Zimbabwe. 

A  Catalyst  for  Renewed  Effort 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  in  de- 
scribing what  we  think  should  go  into  a 
viable  plan  for  a  transition.  But  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  our  debate 
should  begin  and  end  on  this  theme. 


My  government  hopes  that  these  Coun- 
cil meetings  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  a 
renewed  effort  to  bring  the  nationalist 
forces  together  in  a  new  attempt  to 
achieve  a  settlement  which  includes  all 
and  which  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  Anglo-American  plan.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  join  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
all  the  parties,  and  the  concerned  Afri- 
can states  in  a  new  effort  to  make  prog- 
ress and  remedy  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Salisbury  settlement  plans. 

We  have  no  illusion  that  this  will  be 
a  simple  task,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  evidence  that  the  Rhodesian  Armed 
Forces  continue  the  arrogant  practice  of 
raids  across  the  borders  of  neighboring 
countries.  The  recent  Rhodesian  am- 
bush of  a  patrol  of  the  Botswanan 
Army  well  within  the  borders  of  Bots- 
wana and  the  Rhodesian  raid  into  Zam- 
bia are  the  latest  examples  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  Smith  regime  which  must 
be  halted  if  we  are  to  believe  that  any 
kind  of  agreement  involving  him  is 
feasible. 

Success  in  a  new  effort  would  also 
require  the  support  of  this  Council 
and  of  the  African  states  most  directly 
involved.  We  would  need  a  consensus 
of  responsible  opinion  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  actions  in  the  United  Na- 
tions or  elsewhere  which  would  fur- 
ther polarize  the  situation  but  the  time 
for  keeping  all  channels  of  communi- 
cation open.  Our  goal  would  be  to 
build  on  what  has  gone  before,  to 
produce  a  just  and  lasting  settlement 
for  Zimbabwe  whose  people  would  at 
last  know  the  blessings  of  independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  peace. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION2 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  on  the  question  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  in  particular  resolution 
415  (1977)  of  29  September  1977, 

Reaffirming  that  the  continued  existence  of 
the  illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  a 
source  of  insecurity  and  instability  in  the  re- 
gion and  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security, 

Gravely  concerned  over  the  continued  mili- 
tary operations  by  the  illegal  regime,  including 
its  acts  of  aggression  against  neighbouring  in- 
dependent States, 

Indignant  at  the  continued  executions  of 
freedom  fighters  by  the  illegal  regime. 

Considering  the  need  for  urgent  measures  to 
terminate  the  illegal  regime  and  establish  a 
Government  based  on  majority  rule, 

1.  Condemns  all  attempts  and  manoeuvres 
by  the  illegal  regime  aimed  at  the  retention  of 
power  by  a  racist  minority  and  at  preventing 
the  achievement  of  independence  by  Zim- 
babwe; 

2.  Declares  as  illegal  and  unacceptable  any 
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internal  settlement  under  the  auspices  of  the  il- 
legal regime  and  calls  upon  all  States  not  to 
accord  any  recognition  to  such  settlement; 

3.  Further  declares  that  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  illegal  regime  and  the  replacement 
of  its  military  and  police  forces  is  the  first 
prerequisite  for  the  restoration  of  legality  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  so  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  a  peaceful  and  democratic  transi- 
tion to  genuine  majority  rule  and  independence 
in  1978; 

4.  Declares  also  that  such  arrangements  as 
envisaged  in  paragraph  3  include  the  holding 
of  free  and  fair  elections  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage  under  United  Nations 
supervision; 

5.  Calls  upon  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  bring  to  an  end  the  illegal 
racist  minority  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  to  effect  the  genuine  decolonization  of  the 
territory  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly 
resolution  1514  (XV)  and  other  United  Na- 
tions resolutions; 


6.  Considers  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  administering  Power 
should  enter  into  immediate  consultations  with 
the  parties  concerned  in  order  to  attain  the  ob- 
jectives of  genuine  decolonization  of  the  terri- 
tory through  the  implementation  of  paragraphs 
3,  4  and  5  above; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report, 
not  later  than  15  April  1978,  on  the  results  of 
the  implementation  of  this  resolution.  □ 


Statement  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on 
Mar.  14,  1978  (text  from  USUN  press  release 
10  of  Mar.  14);  Ambassador  Young  is  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

1  For  text  of  Anglo-American  proposals,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  417. 

2  U.N.  doc.  S/RES/423  (1978);  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  Mar.  14  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0, 
with  5  abstentions  (U.S.). 


Report  on  l/JV. 
Reform  and  Restructuring 


The  President  on  March  2  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives [Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.] 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
[John  J.  Sparkman]  a  report  entitled 
•'Reform  and  Restructuring  of  the 
United  Nations  System."1  In  the  re- 
port, the  President  called  the  United 
Nations  an  essential  instrument  of 
world  peace  and  U.S.  diplomacy  but 
proposed  a  number  of  concrete  steps 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  pursue  in 
order  to  make  the  U.N.  system  more 
effective  in  the  future. 

Although  the  President  sends  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress  on  U.S.  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  Nations,  this  is 
the  first  report  concerning  reform  of 
the  U.N.  organization  itself  and,  ac- 
cordingly, contains  the  Administra- 
tion's recommendations  for 
realistically  strengthening  the  U.N. 
organization  in  a  number  of  areas. 
The  report  generally  indicates  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  giv- 
ing a  higher  priority  to  resolving  is- 
sues within  the  U.N.  framework  and 
its  belief  that  reforms  in  a  number  of 
areas  are  urgently  needed.  A  basic 
premise  of  the  report  is  that  under 
present  circumstances,  reform  by 
amending  the  U.N.  Charter  is  improb- 
able, and  it  is,  therefore,  more  pro- 


ductive to  seek  institutional  and 
administrative  reforms  within  the 
present  charter  framework. 

The  President's  report  (accom- 
panied by  a  longer  analysis  by  the 
Secretary  of  State)  is  organized 
around  seven  areas  of  concern  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  on  Strengthen- 
ing the  Role  of  the  Organization. 
These  are: 

•  Peace,  security,  and  strengthen- 
ing international  law; 

•  Decisionmaking  processes  in  the 
United  Nations; 

•  Human  rights; 

•  Financing  the  United  Nations; 

•  Achieving  greater  efficiency  in 
the  U.N.  system; 

•  Improving  U.S.  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  organizations  and 
programs  of  the  U.N.  system;  and 

•  The  Secretariat  of  the  U.N. 
system. 

Among  the  major  recommendations 
in  the  President's  report  are  the 
following: 

•  To  press  for  strengthening  of 
human  rights  procedures  in  the  United 
Nations; 

•  To  assist,  upon  request  from  the 
Secretary  General,   with  airlift  of 
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troops  and  equipment  required  for  i 
tablishing  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  fort 
authorized  by  the  Security  Council; 

•  To  offer  factual  information  frci 
aircraft  reconnaissance  technology 
the  Security  Council  when  the  parti 
to  a  dispute  agree  and  under  Secur, 
Council  authorization; 

•  To  explore  the  possibility  of  j 
tablishing  a  special  peacekeepi; 
fund  on  the  order  of  $100  million 
help  cover  initial  costs  of  operatic 
authorized  by  the  Security  Council; 

•  To  work  for  better  coordinati 
of  the  U.N.  technical  assistance 
tivities  by  making  the  U.N.  E 
velopment  Program  (UNDP)  I 
major  channel  for  U.S.  voluntary  d 
tributions  and  helping  to  strengtli 
the  UNDP's  programing  and  cd 
dinating  role; 

•  To  hold  periodic  meetings  of  J 
Security  Council  at  the  Fore; 
Minister  level  as  part  of  a  general, 
fort  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
curity  Council  in  the  peaceful  set 
ment  of  disputes; 

•  To  foster  greater  use  of  the  In 
national  Court  of  Justice  by  a  vari 
of  means,  including  reevaluat 
existing  disputes  to  see  whether  t 
are  appropriate  to  submit  to  : 
Court; 

•  To  give  substantially  greffl 
weight  in  our  national  policy  to  cf, 
sions  arrived  at  by  consensus  in  I 
bodies; 

•  To  support  recent  General 
sembly  plans  to  restructure  and 
form  the  economic  and  social  ft 
tions  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

•  To  explore  new  ways  of  mee 
the  U.N.  financial  deficit  and  exp 
the  possibility  of  supplementing  I 
finances  from  sources  other  than  c 
tributions  of  member  governments 

On  the  subject  of  weighted  vot 
the  President's  report  states,  ther 
no  prospect  for  the  adoption  of  a  j 
erally  applicable  weighted-voting 
tern  in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
port  suggests  that  instead  of  tryin 
work  for  weighted  voting,  it  woul( 
better  to  employ  our  efforts  tov 
defining  voluntary  but  comr 
standards  to  curtail  the  use  of  the 
in  the  Security  Council  and  rec 
the  necessity  of  invoking  it. 

The  report  notes  that  if  we  ar 
develop  adequate  machinery  for  rj 
agement  of  the  world's  common  p 
lems,  a  central  concern  of  our  for; 
policy  in  the  remaining  years  of 
century  must  be  the  building 
more  effective  U.N.  system.  To  I 
end,  this  Administration  is  comm: 
to  working  for  a  stronger  and  i 
effective  United  Nations. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

Panama  Canal 
Neutrality  Treaty  Ratified 


resident  Carter 

lave  a  brief  statement  to  make. 

le  people  of  our  nation  owe  a 

of  thanks  to  the  Members  of  the 

Senate  for  their  courageous  ac- 

taken  today   in  voting  for  the 

ma  Canal  neutrality  treaty.1 

idd  my  sincere  personal  congratu- 

ns  to  the  entire  Senate  and  espe- 

y  to  the  three  men  who  have  led 

r  colleagues   with  bipartisan 

smanship  and  wisdom  through 


rATEMENT  BY 
ECRETARY  VANCE 

I  am  very  gratified  at  the  outcome  of 
is  first  crucial  vote  on  the  Panama 
inal  treaties.  Passage  this  afternoon  of 
i  neutrality  treaty,  after  careful  and 
liberate  consideration  by  the  U.S. 
nate,  is  in  this  country's  highest  na- 
>nal  interest.  While  there  is  more 
>rk  to  do  and  another  treaty  to  con- 
ler,  the  Administration  congratulates 
i  Senate  and  particularly  Majority 
ader  Robert  Byrd,  Minority  Leader 
•  ward  Baker,  and  chairman  of  the 
nate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
In  Sparkman  on  this  major  step  for- 
ird.  We  know  that  the  Government 
i  people  of  Panama  and  other  nations 
>und  the  world  will  welcome  this  out- 
me. 


ide  on   Mar.    16,    1978  (text  from 
•ss  release  129  of  Mar.  29). 


long  debate— Senator  Robert 
,  the  majority  leader;  Senator 
ird  Baker,  the  minority  leader; 
enator  John  Sparkman,  chairman 


the  context  of  consultations  with 
less,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
to  discuss  these  proposals  with 
members  of  the  United  Nations 
vith  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
o  seek  their  support. 
e  presentation  of  this  report  was 
uant  to  Section  503  of  the 
gn  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
?78  (Public  Law  95-105).  □ 


of  the   Senate   Foreign   Relations 
Committee. 

As  a  nation,  we  also  owe  our 
gratitude  and  admiration  to  former 
President  Ford  and  to  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  who  have  served 
in  previous  Administrations  who,  by 
giving  the  treaties  their  support,  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  judge  the 
treaties  on  their  merits  and  not  on  a 
partisan,  political  basis. 

This  vote  today  is,  of  course,  only 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  ratifica- 
tion, but  I  am  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  show  the  same  courage  and 
foresight  when  it  considers  the  second 
treaty.  This  is  a  promising  step  to- 
ward a  new  era  in  our  relationships 
with  Panama  and  with  all  of  Latin 
America. 

General  Torrijos  and  the  Panama- 
nian people  have  been  patient  and 
forbearing  during  the  negotiations 
and  during  the  Senate  debate. 
They've  earned  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  American  people.  Their 
actions  during  the  last  few  months  is 
proof  of  their  willingness  to  form  a 
partnership  with  us,  to  join  in  cooper- 
ation rather  than  confrontation. 

It's  been  more  than  14  years  since 
negotiations  began  with  Panama,  and 
we've  been  through  many  months  of 
discussion  and  debate  about  the  two 
treaties  that  the  Senate  has  consid- 
ered. This  has  been  a  long  debate,  but 
all  of  us  have  learned  from  it. 

The  basic  purpose  and  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  the  treaty  have  been 
affirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate.  Under  the  treaty 
as  approved,  the  United  States  and 
Panama  will  have  joint  responsibility 
to  assure  that  the  canal  after  the  year 
2000  will  remain  neutral  and  secure, 
open  and  accessible. 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Mar.  6,  1978,  p.  449. 

1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Correspondence  Management  Division, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  20520.  For  text  of  identical 
letters  transmitting  the  report  to  Speaker 
O'Neill  and  Senator  Sparkman,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Mar.  6,  1978. 


The  United  States  can  take  what- 
ever actions  are  necessary  to  make 
sure  the  canal  remains  open  and  safe. 
The  vessels  of  war  and  auxiliary  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  and  Panama 
are  assured  of  transit  through  the 
canal  as  quickly  as  possible  and  can 
go  to  the  head  of  the  line  in  time  of 
emergency  or  need. 

While  the  right  of  the  United  States 
and  Panama  to  act  against  any  threat 
to  the  regime  of  neutrality  is  assured 
by  this  treaty,  it  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  right  of  intervention,  nor  do 
we  want  a  right  of  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Panama. 

But  perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
lesson  of  all  in  these  last  long  months 
is  that  in  a  full  and  open  debate,  even 
in  a  very  controversial  and  difficult 
issue,  in  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives, we  can  still  reach  the  decisions 
that  are  in  our  nation's  long-term, 
best  interests. 

I  congratulate  again  the  Senators 
for  their  decision  and  give  them,  on 
behalf  of  the  nation,  my  sincere 
thanks.  rj 


Remarks  made  on  Mar.  16,  1978  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Mar.  20.  1978). 

1  By  a  vote  of  68  to  32,  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  on  Mar.  16,  1978,  to  the 
Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutrality 
and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Measures  relating  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
treaty.  Adopted  at  Santiago  November  18, 
1966,  at  the  Fourth  Consultative  Meeting. 
Entered  into  force  October  30,  1968,  for 
IV-20  through  IV-28  in  English.  TIAS 
6668. 

Notification  of  approval:   Belgium,  January 
26,    1978,   for  Recommendations   IV-18, 
IV-19. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the   furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Ant- 
arctic treaty.  Adopted  at  Tokyo  October  30, 
1970,  at  the  Sixth  Consultative  Meeting.  En- 
tered into  force  October  10,   1973,  for  Rec- 
ommendations   Vl-l-VI-7,    VT-ll-VI-15. 
TIAS  7796. 

Notification  of  approval:  Belgium,  January 
26,  1978,  for  Recommendations  VI-8, 
VI-10. 
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Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
seizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  De- 
cember 16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October 
14.  1971.  T1AS  7192. 

Ratification  deposited:  Senegal,  February  3, 
1978. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation. 
Done  at  Montreal  September  23,  1971.  En- 
tered into  force  January  26,  1973.  TIAS 
7570. 

Accession  deposited:   Senegal,   February   3, 
1978. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,  1944)  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  September  30,  1977. ' 
Signature,  without  reservation  as  to  accept- 
ance: Italy,  March  13,  1978. 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations.  Done 
at  Vienna  April  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
March  19,  1967;  for  the  United  States  De- 
cember 24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  February  17, 
1978. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  prop- 
erty in  the  event  of  armed  conflict  and  regu- 
lations of  execution.  Done  at  The  Hague 
May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  August  7, 
1956. 2 

Accession  deposited:   Oman,   October  26, 
1977. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international  trans- 
port of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets, 
with  annexes  and  protocol  of  signature. 
Done  at  Geneva  January   15,   1959.  Entered 
into  force  January  7,   1960;  March  3,   1969, 
for  the  United  States.  TIAS  6633. 
Accession  deposited:   Malta,   January  31, 
1978. 
Customs  convention  on  the  international  trans- 
port of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets, 
with  annexes.    Done  at  Geneva  November 
14,    1975.    Entered   into   force   March   20, 
1978. 2 

Ratifications  deposited:  Finland,  February 
27,  1978;  Switzerland,  February  3,  1978. 
International  convention  on  mutual  administra- 
tive assistance  for  the  prevention,  investiga- 
tion, and  repression  of  customs  offenses, 
with  annexes.    Done  at  Nairobi   June   9, 

1977.  Open  for  signature  until  June   30, 

1978.  Enters  into  force  3  months  after  five 
States  Members  of  the  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  have  signed  without  reservation  of 
ratification  or  have  deposited  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession. 

Energy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  co- 
operative information  exchange  relating  to 
the  development  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems  in  buildings.  Formulated  at 
Odeillo,  France,  October   1-4,    1974.  En- 


Department  of  State  Bullei 


tered  into  force  July  1,  1975.  TIAS  8202. 
Signature:   Ministerio  de   Industria  y  Ener- 
gia,  Spain,  February  6,  1978. 

Expositions 

Convention  relating  to  international  exhibi- 
tions. Done  at  Paris  November  22,  1928. 
Entered  into  force  January  17,  1931;  for  the 
United  States  June  24,  1968.  TIAS  6548. 
Notification  of  denunciation  deposited:  Tan- 
zania, August  19,  1977;  effective  August 
19,  1978. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at 
Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
November  30,  1977. 

Accession  deposited:   Guinea-Bissau, 
January  25,  1978. 

Fisheries 

International  convention  for  the  high  seas 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
annex  and  protocol.  Done  at  Tokyo  May  9, 
1952.  Entered  into  force  June  12,  1953. 
TIAS  2786. 

Withdrawal  of  notice  of  termination:  United 
States,  February  6,  1978. 

International  convention  for  the  conservation  of 
Atlantic  tunas.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  May 
14,  1966.  Entered  into  force  March  21, 
1969.  TIAS  6767. 

Adherence  deposited:    Benin,   January   9, 
1978. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.   Done  at  New   York  December   16, 
1966.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  1976.2 
Ratification  deposited:   Senegal,   February 
13,  1978. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  international  covenant 
on  civil  and  political  rights.  Done  at  New 
York  December  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force 
March  23,  1976. 2 

Ratification   deposited:    Senegal,   February 
13,  1978. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  De- 
cember 16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  January 
3,  1976. 2 

Ratification  deposited:    Senegal,   February 
13,  1978. 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 
at  Vienna  February  21,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  August  16,  1976. 2 

Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  February 
16,  1978. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,   with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  January   24,    1978   (except  for 
Chapter  II);  Chapter  II  entered  into  force 
March  29,  1978. 2  TIAS  8733. 
Ratifications  deposited:    Luxembourg   (ex- 
cept for  Chapter  II),  January  31,    1978; 
Sweden  (with  declaration),  February    17, 
1978. 


Phonograms 


I 


Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplicat 
of  their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva  ( 
tober  29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  April 
1973;  for  the  United  States  March  10,  19 
TIAS  7808. 

Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Pr, 
erty  Organization  that  ratification  dep 
ited:  Israel,  February  1,  1978. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Un 
with  final  protocol,  signed  at  Viei 
January  10,  1964  (TIAS  5881),  as  amem 
by  additional  protocol,  signed  at  Toll 
November  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  J' 
1,  1971,  except  for  article  V,  which  entei 
into  force  January  1,  1971.  TIAS  7150. 
Accession  deposited:  Grenada,  Novembei 

1976. 

Denunciation:  Portugal  on  behalf  of  the  I 

tuguese  Provinces  in  Asia  and  Oceai 

December  28,    1977;  effective  Decen; 

28,   1978.  Membership  of  the  Portugi 

Republic  in  the  Union  will  henceft 

consist  of  "the  whole  of  National  Portug.' 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitir 

of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July 

1964,  general  regulations  with  final  prod 

and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  con; 

tion  with  final  protocol  and  detailed  reg^ 

tions.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,   1974. ■ 

tered  into  force  January    1,    1976.  T 

8231. 

Accession  deposited:  Grenada,  Novemtn 

1976. 
Ratification  deposited:  Morocco,  Novell: 
23,  1977. 
Money  orders  and  postal  travelers'  ch< 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations.  E 
at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  f 
January  1,  1976.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratification  deposited:  Morocco,  Nover 
23,  1977. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  eliminatio 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Don 
New  York  December  21,  1965.  Entered 
force  January  4,  1969.2 
Accessions  deposited:  Nicaragua,  Febr 
15,  1978;  Seychelles,  March  7,  1978. 

Red  Cross 

Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  ol 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  at 
forces  in  the  field.  Done  at  Geneva  An 
12,  1949.  Entered  into  force  October 
1950;  for  the  United  States  Februar 
1956.  TIAS  3362. 

Notification   of  succession:    Djibo 
January  26,  1978. 

Refugees 

Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refuj 
with  schedule  and  annex.  Signed  at  Ge 
July  28,  1951.  Entered  into  force  April' 
1954. 2 

Accession  deposited:    Dominican  Repu 
January  4,  1978. 
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fication  of  succession:  Lesotho, 
bruary  10,  1978. 

jl  relating  to  the   status  of  refugees. 

:  at  New  York  January  31,    1967.   En- 

into  force  October  4,    1967;  for  the 

ed  States  November    1,    1968.    TIAS 

ssions  deposited:  Dominican  Republic, 
luary  4,  1978;  Lesotho,  February  10, 
78. 

Antarctic 

tion  for  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
,  with  annex  and  final  act.   Done  at 
on  June   1,    1972.   Entered  into  force 
h  11,  1978. 
aimed  by  the  President:   February  24, 


tion  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
mter  space.  Done  at  New  York  January 
975.  Entered  into  force  September  15, 

TIAS  8480. 

"ication   deposited:    Switzerland, 
'ruary  15,  1978. 
sion  deposited:    Yugoslavia,    February 

1978. 


ional  sugar  agreement,  1977,  with  an- 
.  Done  at  Geneva  October  7,  1977. 
:d  into  force  provisionally  January   1, 

cations  deposited:   Jamaica,   February 
1978;  Madagascar,  January  30,  1978. 
cations  of  provisional  application  de- 
ited:   Paraguay,  January  24,    1978; 
eambique,  January  24,  1978. 

sm 

ion  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
mes  against  internationally  protected 
is,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Done 
w  York  December  14,  1973.  Entered 
>rce  February  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
sion  deposited:    Iraq,   February   28, 


iternational  tin  agreement,   with  an- 
•  Done  at  Geneva  June  21,   1975.  En- 
into  force  June  14,  1977.  TIAS  8607. 
ication    deposited:    Netherlands, 

ruary  2,  1978. 

ion  on  the  provisional  accession  of  Co- 
il to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
rade.  Done  at  Geneva  July  23,  1975.  En- 
into  force  January  22,  1976;  for  the 
1  States  May  1,  1976.  TIAS  8322. 
nance  deposited:  Cuba,  January  6, 
8. 

'erbal  extending  the  declaration  on  the 
nonal  accession  of  Colombia.  Done  at 
'a  November  12,  1976.  Entered  into 
December  17,  1976;  for  the  United 
March  28,  1977.  TIAS  8664. 
lances  deposited:  Cuba,  January  6, 
8;  Netherlands,  November  8,  1977. 
i  proces-verbal  extending  the  declara- 


tion on  the  provisional  accession  of  Tunisia 

to  the  GATT.    Done  at  Geneva  November 

11,   1977.  Entered  into  force  December  22, 

1977;   for  the   United   States  January    11, 

1978. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Denmark,  December 

I,  1977;  Japan,  December  23,  1977; 
Korea,  January  5,  1978;  Tunisia,  De- 
cember 22,    1977;  United  States,  January 

II,  1978. 

Second  proces-verbal  extending  the  declaration 
on  the  provisional  accession  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  GATT  (TIAS  7839).  Done  at 
Geneva  November  11,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  January  24,  1978. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Denmark,  December 

I,  1977;  Japan,  December  23,  1977; 
Korea,  January  5,  1978;  Philippines, 
January  24,   1978;  United  States,  January 

II,  1978. 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regarding 
international  trade  in  textiles  of  December 
20,  1973  (TIAS  7840).  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 14,  1977.  Entered  into  force  January 
1,  1978,  for  the  countries  which  accepted  it 
by  that  date. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Austria,  January  12, 
1978;3  Brazil,  December  30,  1977;4  Co- 
lombia, December  23,  1977;  European 
Economic  Community,  December  29, 
1977;5  Guatemala,  December  30,  1977;4 
India,  December  30,  1977;  Japan,  De- 
cember 27,  1977;  Mexico,  December  30, 
1977;  Pakistan,  January  25,  1978; 
Romania,  January  6,  1978;  Singapore, 
January  5,  1978;  Sri  Lanka,  January  4, 
1978;  Switzerland,  December  28,  1977;3 
Thailand,  December  21,  1977;  United 
Kingdom,  December  30,  1977;6  United 
States,  December  29,  1977. 

Wheat 

Wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  international 
wheat  agreement)  1971.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton March  29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  June 
18,  1971,  with  respect  to  certain  provisions; 
July  1,  1971,  with  respect  to  other  provi- 
sions. TIAS  7144. 

Accession  deposited:    Iran,   January    19, 
1978. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  March  17,  1976.  En- 
tered into  force  June  19,  1976,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1976,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 
Accession  deposited:    Iran,   January    19, 

1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Argentina,  February 
22,  1978;  Bolivia,  February  14,  1978;  Is- 
rael, February  16,  1978. 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  March  17,  1976.  En- 
tered into  force  June  19,  1976,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions;  July  1,  1976,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 


Ratification  deposited:   Argentina,   February 

22,  1978. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  November  23,    1972.    Entered   into 
force  December  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Costa  Rica,  August 

23,  1977;  India,   November   14,    1977; 
Tanzania,  August  2,  1977. 


BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Project  agreement  concerning  rural  develop- 
ment, with  annexes.  Signed  at  Kabul  Sep- 
tember 18,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 18,  1977. 

Project  grant  agreement  concerning  agricul- 
tural credit,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Kabul 
September  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 18,  1977. 

Australia 

Agreement  regarding  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  Joint  Geological  and  Geophys- 
ical Research  Station  at  Alice  Springs,  Aus- 
tralia. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Canberra  February  28,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  March  2,  1978. 

Bahamas 

Agreement  relating  to  U.S.  participation  in  the 
National  Insurance  Scheme  of  the  Bahamas, 
with  related  note.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Nassau  October  27,  1976,  May  6 
and  September  23,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
September  23,  1977;  effective  October  7, 
1974. 

Bolivia 

Treaty  on  the  execution  of  penal  sentences. 
Signed  at  La  Paz  February  10,  1978.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  date  of  exchange  of  in- 
struments of  ratification. 

Bulgaria 

Agreement  on  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington February  9,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
February  9,  1978. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  Costa  Rica  during  calendar 
year  1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  21  and  30,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  December  30,  1977;  effec- 
tive January  1,  1978. 

Djibouti 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Djibouti.  Signed  at 
Djibouti  January  9,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
January  9,  1978. 

Egypt 

Loan  agreement  relating  to  a  commodity  im- 
port program.  Signed  at  Cairo  February  27, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  February  27,  1978. 
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El  Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
imports  from  El  Salvador  during  calendar 
year  1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  December  21,  1977  and  January 
19.  1978.  Entered  into  force  January  19, 
1978,  effective  January  1,  1978. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May 
17,  1977  (TIAS  8677)  for  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  exchange  of  let- 
ters of  December  16,  1977,  concerning  de- 
velopment projects.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Jakarta  February  23,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  February  23,  1978. 

Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.S.  in- 
come tax  reimbursements.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  London  May  18  and 
June   8,    1977.   Entered  into  force  June  8, 

1977. 

Israel 

Loan  agreement  relating  to  the  economic  and 
political  stability  of  Israel,  with  attach- 
ments. Signed  at  Washington  December  5, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  December  5,  1977. 

Agreement  concerning  a  program  assistance 
grant  to  promote  the  economic  and  political 
stability  of  Israel.  Signed  at  Washington 
December  5,  1977.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 5,  1977. 

Agreement  concerning  a  cash  grant  to  provide 
necessary  foreign  exchange  to  support  the 
economic  requirements  of  Israel.  Signed  at 
Washington  December  5,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  December  5,  1977. 

Jordan 

Project  loan  agreement  relating  to  the  Maqarin 
Dam  and  Jordan  Valley  irrigation  system 
design,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Amman 
September  21,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 21,  1977. 

Project  loan  agreement  concerning  rural  and 
urban  electrification,  with  annexes.  Signed 
at  Amman  September  21,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  September  21,  1977. 

Republic  of  Korea 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  of  medical 
treatment  to  Korean  veterans  of  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts  in  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  in  the  United  States.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Seoul  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1978.  Entered  into  force  February 
3,  1978. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July 
31,  1970,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 
6941,  7927),  for  a  cooperative  meteorologi- 
cal observation  program  in  Mexico.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  and 
Tlatelolco  January  31,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  January  31 ,  1978. 


Mozambique 

Agreement  relating  to  transfer  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  Mozambique.  Signed  at 
Maputo  December  2,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  December  2,  1977. 

Romania 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles, 
with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Bucharest  January  6  and  25,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  January  25,  1978;  effective 
January  1,  1978. 

Agreement  clarifying  certain  understandings 
relating  to  the  supply  of  enriched  uranium  to 
Romania  for  the  TRIGA  reactor.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  February 
13,  1978.  Entered  into  force  February  13, 
1978. 

Sri  Lanka 

Loan  agreement  concerning  Mahaweli  Ganga 
irrigation,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Colombo 
November  9,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
November  9,  1977. 


Department  of  State  Bult 

Loan  agreement  concerning  paddy  storagi 
processing,  with  annexes.  Signed  a. 
lombo  February  2,  1978.  Entered  into^ 
February  2,  1978. 

Syria 

Loan  agreement  relating  to  agricultural 
duction  and  economic  development.  Si 
at  Damascus  September  20,  1977.  Eii 
into  force  September  20,  1977. 

Project  grant  agreement  relating  to  tecl 
services  and  feasibility  studies,  with  aJ 
Signed  at  Damascus  September  20. 
Entered  into  force  September  20,  1977 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

3  Subject  to  ratification. 

4  Signed  ad  referendum. 

5  With  a  declaration. 

6  Accepted  on  behalf  of  Hong  Kong. 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


March  2-15 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.     Date  Subject 

*103  3/2  Inauguration  of  the  Family 
Liaison  Office,  Mar.  1. 

*104  3/3  Galen  L.  Stone  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Cyprus  (biographic 
data). 

*  105    3/6       Program  for  the  official  visit  to 

Washington,  D.C,  of  Yugoslav 
President  Tito,  Mar.  6-9. 
*106    3/6        David  T.   Schneider  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador   to   Bangladesh 
(biographic  data). 

*  107    3/7       U.S.,   Hungary  conclude  trade 

agreement  negotiations. 
*108    3/8       Advisory  Committee  on  Music, 
U.S.   Advisory  Committee  on 
Classical  Music,  Apr.  3. 

*  109    3/9       Vance:  statement  before  the  Sub- 

committee on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Appropriations   concerning 
foreign  assistance  programs. 
110    3/8       Vance,  Owen:  joint  statement. 

*111  3/10  John  P.  Condon  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Fiji  (biographic 
data). 

+  112  3/11  Joint  statement  of  U.S.  and 
Netherlands  delegations  con- 
cerning North  Atlantic  air  serv- 
ices. 


*  1 1 3     3/13      Advisory   Committee  on  .' 

International  Law,  Study1 
on  Transnational  Bank. 
Problems,  Apr.  24. 

*  1 14    3/13     Thomas  J.  Corcoran  swon 

Ambassador  to  Burundi 
10  (biographic  data). 

*  1 1 5    3/13     U.S.,  Republic  of  Korea  i 

bilateral  textile  agreemen 
24  and  Mar.  9. 

*116    3/15     International  Commission  I 
Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Advisory   Committee 
U.S.  National  Section,  Ai 

*117  3/15  Shipping  Coordinating  Con 
(SCC),  Subcommittee  on 
of  Life  at  Sea,  working 
on  ship  design  and  equi 
Apr.  11. 

*118  3/15  Advisory  Committee  on  1 
tional  Intellectual  Pre 
Apr.  11. 

*  1 19    3/15     U.S.  Organization  for  the  I 

tional    Radio    Consul 
Committee    (CCIR), 
Group  4,  Apr.  1 1 

*120    3/15     SCC,  Apr.  12. 

*121  3/15  U.S.  Organization  for  the  1 
tional  Telegraph  and  Tel 
Consultative  Committee 
12. 

*  122    3/15     U.S.   Organization  of  the. 

Study  Group  1.  Apr.  14. 

*  123     3/15     U.S.   Organization  for  the 

Study  Group  5,  Apr.  19 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Public  Affairs,  is  the  official  record  of 
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THE  PRESIDENT: 

Visit  to  Latin  America  and  Africa 


udent  Carter  left  Washington  March  28,  J 978,  on  a  trip  to  Venezuela, 
,  Nigeria,  and  Liberia.  He  returned  on  April  3,  1978. 
'owing  are  remarks  by  President  Carter  made  on  various  occasions  dur- 
e  trip— including  his  addresses  in  Caracas,  Brasilia,  and  Lagos  and  his 
conference  in  Brasilia— as  well  as  texts  of  the  joint  communiques  with 
tela,  Brazil,  and  Nigeria.  x 


^RKS  TO 

ZUELAN  CONGRESS, 

CAS,  MAR.  292 

honored  today  to  stand  in  this 
isembly  of  one  of  the  greatest 
is  on  Earth,  to  bring  warm 
ngs  from  the  people  of  the 
States,  whose  love  of  liberty 
leep  as  your  own.  Our  nations 
ned  not  just  by  common  inter- 
it  by  the  strongest  and  the  most 
;  bond  of  all — that  of  shared 

;zuela  stands  high  among  those 
ave  defended  the  cause  of  de- 
:y.  A  century  and  a  half  ago, 
ve  to  the  world  Simon  Bolivar, 
t>ol  of  liberty  whose  example 
s  far  beyond  the  Americas. 
Venezuela  provides  unmistaka- 
oof  that  political  liberty  and 
Be  progress  need  not  be  con- 
!  ideals  but  can  strengthen  one 
:. 

rly  200  years  ago,  General 
isco  de  Miranda  traveled 
ti  my  own  country  as  he  pre- 
for  the  struggle  to  free  Ven- 
And  last  year,  your  President 
i  friend,  Carlos  Andres  Perez, 
d  that  journey,  and  with  each 
:  took  in  my  own  country,  he 
ood  even  better  our  traditional, 
»n  commitment  to  democratic 

country  has  worked  tirelessly 
th  success  for  wider  adoption 

American   Convention   on 

Rights  and  strengthening  of 
er-American  Commission  on 

Rights.  We  believe,  as  you 
t  none  of  us  can  enjoy  true  lib- 
en  others  are  oppressed. 

country  and  others  in  Latin 
a  and  in  the  Caribbean  have 
fie  lead  in  another  area,  which 
ve  an  equally  profound  effect 

world  of  the  future:  the  rela- 
>  between  the  advanced  indus- 
tions  which  have  the  greatest 
f  influence  and  material  goods 

one  hand,  and  the  poor  and 
•mg  nations  of  the  world  who 


are  understandably  seeking  a  larger 
and  more  equitable  share. 

Before  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  (OAS)  last  year,  I  stated 
that  the  economic  issues  of  central 
concern  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Latin  America  are  global  issues  and 
that  they  need  to  be  addressed  in  a 
continuing  dialogue  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations.3 

Closer  consultation  among  our  na- 
tions would  lead  to  greater  harmony, 
better  collective  judgment  which  can 
avoid  mistakes,  and  the  prevention  of 
inadvertent  injury  to  those  who  are 
weak  and  most  vulnerable. 

Shared  Responsibility 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  the  responsibility  we  share — 
developed  and  developing  countries 
alike — for  creating  a  more  just  inter- 
national order.  I  want  to  discuss  a  vi- 
sion of  what  our  world  can 
become — whether  it  will  be  a  world 
of  inequality  and  want  or  one  of 
partnership  and  fulfillment;  whether 
we  anticipate  the  changes  that  must 
inevitably  come  and  adopt  them  or 
turn  our  backs  on  the  future,  vainly 
believing  that  change  can  be  forestal- 
led. 

Last  night,  as  President  Perez  said 
in  his  eloquent  and  significant  ad- 
dress, and  I  quote  him,  "Of  all 
Utopias,  the  most  dangerous  is  the 
one  of  those  who  think  that  the  world 
can  continue  as  it  is  or  as  it  was  con- 
ceived 30  years  ago."  These  reflec- 
tions lead  us  to  the  fundamental 
statement  that  the  crisis  that  affects 
the  world  now  has  very  deep  roots. 
We  are  living  through  a  moral  crisis, 
a  crisis  of  ethical  principles. 

Political,  economic,  and  social 
changes  have  already  transformed  our 
modern  world.  The  old  colonial  em- 
pires have  fallen,  and  more  than  100 
new  independent  nations  have  risen  in 
their  place. 

Our  nations  are  more  dependent  on 
one  another  economically,  more  will- 
ing to  deal  with  each  other  as  equals, 


more  able  to  influence  one  another — 
either  for  good  or  for  ill — than  ever 
before  in  human  history. 

We  must  all  acknowledge  this  basic 
fact:  that  we  share  responsibility  for 
solving  our  common  problems.  Our 
specific  obligations  will  be  different, 
our  interests  and  our  emphases  will, 
of  course,  vary,  but  all  of  us — North 
and  South,  East  and  West — must  bear 
our  part  of  the  burden. 

If  the  responsibility  for  global 
progress  is  not  shared,  our  efforts 
will  certainly  fail.  Only  if  the  respon- 
sibility is  shared  may  we  attain  the 
goals  that  our  people  want  and  that 
our  times  demand. 

We  share  three  common  goals: 

•  First,  to  accelerate  world  eco- 
nomic growth  through  greater  in- 
volvement of  the  developing  nations, 
for  their  progress  is  essential  to 
global  prosperity  for  us  all; 

•  Second,  to  make  the  most  benefi- 
cial use  of  the  world's  greatest 
wealth,  its  human  potential;  and 

•  Third,  to  insure  that  all  nations 
participate  fully  in  basic  decisions 
about  international  economic  and 
political  affaris.  Only  by  acting  to- 
gether can  we  expand  trade  and  in- 
vestment in  order  to  create  more  jobs, 
to  curb  inflation,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  peoples. 

World  Economic  Growth 

The  industrial  nations  share  the 
same  problems  and  cannot  by  them- 
selves bring  about  world  economic 
recovery.  Strong  growth  and  expan- 
sion in  the  developing  countries  are 
essential,  and  as  they  succeed,  they 
must  be  prepared  —  and  this  is 
difficult — for  the  responsibilities  of 
success  in  this  highly  competitive 
world  economy. 

There  are  five  steps  we  must  take 
together: 

•  Increasing  capital  flow  to  the  de- 
veloping nations; 

•  Building  a  fairer  and  a  more  open 
system  of  world  trade; 

•  Working  to  moderate  disruptive 
price  movements  in  the  world  econ- 
omy; 

•  Cooperating  on  energy  conserva- 
tion and  development;  and 

•  Strengthening  technological 
capabilities  in  the  developing  world. 
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None  of  these  tasks  is  simple,  and 
each  demands  efforts  from  all  sides. 
Private  institutions  and  investors  will 
continue  to  play  the  major  part  in  in- 
creasing capital  flows,  but  capital 
supplied  by  public  institutions  and 
governments  is  also,  of  course,  criti- 
cal to  development. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  do  our 
part.  In  managing  the  international 
economy,  we  place  particular  impor- 
tance on  the  expansion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  which  helps 
both  developing  nations  and  also  the 
industrial  nations  to  overcome  their 
balance-of-payments  problems.  We  in 
the  United  States  will  press  for  swift 
congressional  approval  of  our  own 
substantial  contribution  to  the 
supplementary  financing  facility,  $10 
billion,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Witteveen. 

The  international  development 
banks  are  fundamental  to  the  health 
of  the  world  economy.  They  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  and  development  of 
many  nations  and  thus  to  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade.  In  the  years 
ahead,  the  United  States  plans  to  in- 
crease its  contributions,  and  we  will 
work  with  other  nations  to  insure  that 
these  institutions  receive  the  support 
they  need. 

Bilateral  economic  assistance  also 
has  a  major  role  to  play.  I've  re- 
quested, for  instance,  that  Congress 
approve  a  28%  increase  in  our  pro- 


gram just  for  the  coming  year  alone. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Venezuela 
and  other  developing  countries  to  ex- 
pand your  own  programs  of  economic 
assistance.  All  of  the  OPEC  [Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries] nations  have  a  responsibility  to 
use  their  surplus  wealth  to  meet  the 
human  needs  of  the  world's  people. 

In  some  cases,  the  burden  of  re- 
payment of  official  development  aid 
has  become  an  impediment  to  de- 
velopment. My  Administration  is 
supporting  legislation,  now  before  the 
Congress,  which  will  allow  us  to  ease 
the  terms  of  past  American  aid  loans 
to  some  of  the  least  developed 
nations. 

We  must  work  toward  an  expanded 
and  more  equitable  trading  system.  In 
no  area  of  economic  relations  is  the 
opportunity  of  Latin  America 
greater — nor  the  responsibility  more 
serious — than  in  expanded  trade.  The 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  now 
going  on  in  Geneva  are  the  focal 
point  of  continued  efforts  to  liberalize 
trade  and  to  strengthen  the  rules  for 
international  commerce.  Both  de- 
veloped and  developing  nations  have 
an  enormous  stake  in  the  success  of 
these  negotiations. 

We  must  all  resist  the  temptation  to 
impose  new  restrictions  on  imports. 
We  must  all  strive  to  reduce  existing 
barriers  to  trade,  both  tariffs  and 
other  measures,   while  giving  special 
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consideration  and  benefits  to  tht 
veloping  countries. 

We  must  also  work  to  modi 
disruptive  price  movements  ir 
world  economy  and  to  stabilizt 
prices  of  primary  commodities, 
sonable  and  stable  export  price; 
hold  down  inflation  and  encoil 
better  income  and  a  more  regulari 
of  new  investment  capital  to  i 
who  produce  raw  materials. 

All  nations  can,  therefore, 
from  the  negotiation  and  effe 
implementation  of  commodity  a 
ments  and  from  the  creation,  wil 
help  of  the  United  States  and 
major  countries,  of  a  common 
for  price  stabilization. 

We've  already  begun  to  coof 
and  plan  for  the  wise  use  o 
Earth's  limited  resources,  su< 
food,  and  now*  we  must  do  the, 
with  energy. 

Both  the  industrial  and  the  de\ 
ing  countries  must  conserve  ej 
and  devote  more  of  our  vast  te 
logical  efforts  and  resourc 
worldwide  efforts  to  develop' 
sources  of  energy,  such  as  tht 
and,  as  Latin  American  nations 
already  shown  us,  even  from, 
and  from  other  agricultural  proj 
We  must  do  so  without  either  de 
ing  our  environment  or  creai 
>  world  of  proliferating  nuclear 
sives. 

For  the  rest  of  this  centur) 
greatest  potential  for  growth  is 
developing  world.  To  become 
self-reliant,  developing  nations 
to  strengthen  their  technolc 
capabilities.  To  assist  them, 
proposing  a  new  U.S.  foundati 
technological  collaboration. 

Through  private  and  public  ft 
tions  and  through  our  incre 
participation  in  the  U.N.  confer 
we  can  make  technical  and  sci 
cooperation  a  key  element  i 
relationship. 


Human  Potential 

Our  main  task  as  member; 
world  community  is  to  work  t 
the  day  when  every  person  has 
chance  to  achieve  a  full  meas 
human  potential. 

The  population  of  the  world 
creasing  rapidly,  and  within  tw 
ades,  it  is  expected  that  two-tn, 
the  world's  population- 
more— will  live  in  Asia,  Afnc 
Latin  America.  We  want  ever} 
to  be  a  wanted  child,  and  we 
that  already  three  of  every  ftv 
dren  in  the  developing  world 
receive  the   basic   requisite 
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y  diet,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
orld's  population  in  the  Third 
I  do  not  have  access  to  water 

safe  to  drink. 

se  conditions  and  others  offend 
■science  of  mankind,  for  the 
i  rights  we  believe  in  so  deeply 
e  not  only  the  right  to  be  free 
i  avoid  mistreatment  from  gov- 
nt  but  also  the  right  to  a  fair 
:  for  a  decent  life, 
mghout  the  world,  the  fruits  of 
1  have  been  very  unequally  dis- 
:d.  Among  nations  and  within 
s  wealth  coexists  with  abject 
y  and  suffering.  Our  economic 
ss  is  inadequate  if  its  benefits 

reach  all  the  people.  Rich  and 
ations  alike  should  devote  more 
ion  to  raising  the  minimum 
rds  of  living  for  the  poorest  of 
low  human  beings. 

United  States  will  increase  its 


efforts,  particularly  in  those  countries 
where  governments  are  themselves 
most  committed  to  meeting  the  basic 
needs  of  their  people  for  health,  edu- 
cation, shelter,  and  to  increasing  their 
own  food  production. 

We  will  contribute,  for  instance,  a 
minimum  of  4.5  million  tons  of  grain 
to  a  new  food  aid  convention.  We 
support  the  international  food  aid 
target  of  10  million  tons,  and  we  are 
willing  to  join  other  nations  in  in- 
creasing the  amount,  particularly  in 
years  of  severe  food  shortages. 

As  for  the  political  liberties  that  are 
also  part  of  basic  human  rights,  we 
believe  that  democracy  provides  the 
best  system  to  attain  this  goal  and 
that  the  international  community  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  support  coun- 
tries that  are  moving  to  institute 
democratic  procedures  and  institu- 
tions. 


International  Participation 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
institutions  we  have  created  must 
adapt  to  a  changing  and  diverse 
world.  And  that  is  our  third  goal.  The 
individuality  and  the  sovereignty  of 
nations  must  be  respected.  Interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  others 
must  be  opposed. 

There  must  also  be  a  reversal  in  the 
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massive  and  excessive  weapons  sales 
that  are  being  made  from  my  own  and 
from  other  industrialized  countries  to 
the  poorer  nations,  which  still  have 
profound  and  unmet  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs. 

Just  as  all  people  should  participate 
in  the  government  decisions  that  af- 
fect their  own  lives,  so  should  all  na- 
tions participate  in  the  international 
decisions  that  affect  their  own  well- 
being.  _ 

The  United  States  is  eager  to  work 
with  you,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to 
shape  a  more  just  international  eco- 
nomic and  political  order.  Both  the 
industrialized  nations,  which  have 
greater  influence  in  institutions  like 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank,  and  the  developing 
nations  with  great  influence  in  or- 
ganizations like  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development,  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  opening 
the  international  system  to  different 
views. 

The  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation,  in  which 
Venezuela,  as  you  know,  plays  such  a 
major  and  pivotal  role,  was  a  useful 
start  toward  the  global  dialogue  which 
we  seek.  A  newly  created  committee 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  will 
carry  on  that  work. 

As  we  move  toward  an  improved 
international  economic  order,  we 
must  think  beyond  institutions  and 
measure  the  impact  of  change  on  the 
daily  lives  of  people.  We  recognize 
our  differences,  but  we  cannot  allow 
them  to  blind  us  to  the  problems  and 


the  tremendous  opportunities  which 
we  share. 


Conclusion 

When  I  was  growing  up  in  the  deep 
South  of  the  United  States,  we  farmed 
exactly  as  our  grandfathers  had 
farmed,  rising  before  dawn  and  labor- 
ing manually  until  sunset.  We  had  no 
tractors  and  little  machinery  of  any 
kind,  and  even  as  we  worked,  we 
often  knew  that  we  were  reducing  our 
future  yields,  that  the  richness  of  our 
land  was  blowing  away  in  the  wind  or 
washing  away  in  the  rains. 

When  we  farmed  out  our  land,  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  keep  on  farming 
it  and  working  in  the  same  fields,  be- 
cause many  of  us  lacked  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  means  to  make  it  fruitful 
again. 

I  remember  the  almost  unbelievable 
change  the  coming  of  electric  power 
made  in  the  farm  life  of  my  child- 
hood. Electricity  freed  us  from  the 
continuing  burdens  of  pumping  water 
and  sawing  wood  and  lighting  fires  in 
the  cooking  stove.  But  it  did  even 
more — it  gave  us  light  by  which 
to  read  and  to  study  at  night.  It  gave 
us  power — not  just  to  perform  the  old 
exhausting  tasks  but  power  to  make 
our  own  choices.  Because  electric 
power  came  to  us  through  coopera- 
tives, in  which  we  all  had  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  a  decision,  it 
changed  our  lives  in  other  ways. 

Farmers  began  to  meet  together  to 
discuss  local  needs  and  national  is- 
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sues  and  to  decide  how  to  influ 
government  and  to  negotiate  | 
large,  far-off  companies  that  prov 
their  supplies.  I've  seen  the  farm 
that  I  knew  in  my  childhood  til 
formed  by  energy  and  by  techno 
and  increased  knowledge  and  by 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  « 
sions  that  affect  ourselves  and 
families. 

I  can  understand  the  unfulfi 
yearnings  of  other  people  in  devfl 
ing  nations  to  share  these  blessin; 
life.  All  nations  must  work  tog< 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  I 
yearnings,  to  take  into  full  ace 
the  need  and  diversity  of  develc 
nations,  and  to  promote  mutual 
ticipation  in  making  the  internat 
decisions  that  affect  us  all. 

I've  spoken  to  you  of  shared 
gations.  The  industrial  nations  j 
provide  long-term  capital  and  red 
trade  barriers.  The  developing  na 
must  assume  the  obligations  tha. 
company  responsible  participate 
an  evolving  world  economy. 

Real  progress  will  come  thr«; 
specific,  cooperative  actions  des! 
to  meet  specific  needs — not  thr 
symbolic  statements  made  by  the 
industrial  nations  to  salve  our' 
science  nor  by  the  developing  cow 
to  recall  past  injustices.  We  ne\ 
share  a  responsibility  for  solving 
lems  and  not  to  divide  the  blam 
ignoring  the  problems. 

I  believe  that  your  great  coi 
and  mine  share  a  vision  of  an  int 
tional  system  in  which  each 
vidual  and  each  nation  has  a  pa 
which  each  individual  and  each  n 
has  the  hope  of  a  better  future, 
in  such  a  world  can  life  be  goo 
all  its  people. 


JOINT  U.S.-VENEZUELA 
COMMUNIQUE, 
CARACAS,  MAR.  294 

The  visit  reflected  the  close  relatio 
tween  Venezuela  and  the  United  Stat 
served  to  continue  their  dialogue  instil 
1977  on  the  occasion  of  the  visits  whi 
Venezuelan  President  made  to  Washingt 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  then 
mitment  to  the  preservation  and  strengt 
of  democracy  and  placed  particular  en 
on  the  importance  of  human  rights  as  a  \ 
all  societies  and  their  commitment  to  th| 
ters  of  the  Organization  of  American 
and  the  United  Nations.  Both  Preside 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  American  C 
tion  on  Human  Rights  will  soon  ent 
force  and  manifested  their  Governments 
est  in  seeing  both  the  autonomy  and  re 
of  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  C 
sion  increased,  agreeing  in  their  belief 
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ission  has  an  essential  role  to  play  in 
fective  promotion  of  Human  Rights  in 
misphere. 

Presidents  discussed  the  ratification  of 
nama  Canal  treaties  signed  at  the  OAS 
jarters  in  Washington  [on  September  7, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
ca  and  the  Head  of  Government  of 
a  which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
sed  the  hope  that  the  process  will  be 
sfully  concluded  to  strengthen  a  new 
if  cooperation  in  the  relations  between 
ited  States  of  America  and  the  Peoples 
(i  America. 

Heads  of  State  examined  the  present 
f  the  world  economy,  including  the 
ts  for  international  cooperation  on  the 
of  development,  trade,  basic  com- 
s,  energy,  the  effects  of  inflation  and 
rnational  monetary  system. 
Presidents  agree  on  the  need  for  an  in- 
nal  code  of  conduct  relating  to  the  ac- 

of  transnational  corporations.  They 
ned  the  practice  of  bribes  and  illicit 
ts  and  called  for  support  of  an  interna- 
onvention  on  illicit  payments. 
Presidents  reaffirmed  the  importance 
!  utility  of  additional  consultations 
he  context  of  the  North-South  dialogue 
:he  United  Nations  and  other  world  or- 
ons.  They  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
mplementation  of  the  commitments 
I  the  Conference  of  International  Eco- 
Cooperation,  in  which  Venezuela 
a  leading  role.    Both  Presidents  ex- 

their  support  for  a  more  just  and 
e  international   system,   with  both  de- 

and  developing  countries  sharing  re- 
lity  for  it. 

'residents  examined  the  world's  politi- 
ation  and  condemned  the  presence  of 

forces  in  Africa.  They  reiterated 
ndemnation  of  apartheid  as  an  unac- 

negation  of  human  rights.  They  ex- 
their  total  support  for  the  independ- 
Zimbabwe  in  accordance  with  norms 
Jnited  Nations  and  for  the  independ- 

Namibia  within  the  framework  of 
•Jations  Resolution  385. 
residents  exchanged  views  concerning 
ition  in  the  Middle  East  and  deplored 
snt  violence  which  occurred  in  that 
ey  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  and  ur- 
intensify  efforts  to  achieve  a  just, 
tensive  and  durable  peace  based  on 
U.N.  Security  Council]  Resolutions 
338.  They  stressed  the  importance  of 
'al  on  all  fronts  pursuant  to  Resolution 

the  resolution  of  all  aspects  of  the 
an  question. 

loted  their  meeting  coincided  with  the 
of  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  United 
Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea,  which 
first  substantive  meeting  in  Caracas 
s  ago.  They  agreed  that  it  is  essential 
conference  reach  agreements  which 
nd  fair  for  all  countries. 
'0  Presidents  dedicated  an  important 


portion  of  their  time  to  the  consideration  of 
the  idea  already  agreed  to  in  Washington  in 
1977  concerning  the  development  program  for 
the  Caribbean  basin.  They  examined  the  role 
played  in  the  preliminary  studies  by  the  World 
Bank  as  well  as  by  other  international  institu- 
tions. Even  as  they  manifested  their  satisfac- 
tion with  the  process  already  under  way.  they 
agreed  that  it  is  urgent  to  bring  this  idea  to 
fruition  and  to  promote  cooperation  between 
the  countries  of  that  area  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  states  of 
the  Caribbean  in  their  effort  for  a  viable  de- 
velopment which  satisfies  their  own 
aspirations. 

The  themes  concerning  Latin  American  eco- 
nomic integration  were  the  object  of  particular 
attention.  The  Presidents  examined  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Andean  Pact,  its  important  program 
agreements  signed  in  1977,  the  functioning  of 
LAFTA  [Latin  American  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation] and  the  progress  of  SELA  [Latin 
American  Economic  System].  Both  Presidents 
recognized  the  important  cooperative  effort  of 
the  countries  of  the  area  reflected  in  the  dif- 
ferent programs  of  regional  integration  and 
manifested  their  sympathy  and  support  for 
these  programs. 

With  relation  to  nuclear  non-proliferation 
the  two  Presidents  took  note  of  the  necessity 
for  implementing  greater  safeguards  and  mak- 
ing greater  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  once  the  risks,  not  yet  resolved,  are 
taken  care  of.  The  Presidents  gave  special  im- 
portance to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco  [Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America],  and 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  progress  in  the  In- 
ternational Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation. 

The  Presidents  exchanged  ideas  about  arms 
restraint  in  Latin  America.  They  expressed 
their  disquiet  with  growing  arms  purchases 
and  in  the  resurgence  of  old  conflicts.  They 
agreed  that  it  is  urgent  to  restrict  the  transfer 
of  conventional  weapons  as  was  envisaged  in 
the  1974  Ayacucho  Declaration. 

They  discussed  the  United  Nations  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  and  agreed  that  the 
Session  should  provide  a  stimulus  to  further 
concrete  disarmament  efforts. 

Insofar  as  bilateral  matters  are  concerned 
they  confirmed  the  importance  of  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  energy  and  the  continuing  par- 
ticipation of  Venezuelan  petroleum  exports  in 
the  United  States  market.  They  considered 
useful  the  results  of  the  meeting  held  at  the 
beginning  of  March  between  the  Venezuelan 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Energy  and  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Energy  pointing  out  the  possibil- 
ity of  cooperation  for  the  development  of 
heavy  crudes.  The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed 
their  desire  to  continue  consultations  both  at 
the  technical  level  and  at  the  political  level  on 
energy  matters  as  well  as  to  establish  periodic 
consultations  on  economic  and  commercial 
matters. 

The  two  Presidents  took  note  with  satisfac- 
tion of  the  signature  during  the  visit  of  the 
Treaty  on   Maritime   Boundaries  between  the 


two  countries  and  a  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing on  Narcotics  and  of  the  prospects  of 
negotiating  other  agreements,  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  existing  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State  expressed  their 
complete  personal  satisfaction  with  the  results 
of  their  conversations  and  took  note  that  this 
state  visit,  the  third  meeting  between  them 
during  the  last  year,  was  a  demonstration  of 
their  interest  in  continuing  their  consultations 
on  world  matters  of  importance  to  the  two 
countries. 

Upon  ending  his  stay  in  Venezuela,  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Carter  thanked  President  Perez 
for  the  cordial  hospitality  offered  them  and 
their  official  party  by  the  Venezuelan  people 
and  government. 
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One  of  the  greatest  honors  of  my 
life  is  to  meet  with  others  who  share 
with  us  in  the  United  States  a  com- 
mon background,  a  common  commit- 
ment to  the  common  future. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Senator 
Enrico  Rezende  and  my  good  and  old 
friend,  Deputato  Erasmo  Martins 
Pedro  for  these  inspirational  words. 
There  is  no  way  that  I  can  match  your 
eloquence.  There's  no  way  that  I  can 
improve  upon  what  you  have  said. 
And  your  complimentary  words  to 
me,  undeserved,  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion in  the  years  ahead. 

I've  been  here  before  in  this 
Chamber,  in  your  country.  I've  been 
impressed  with  the  greatness  of 
Brazil.  I've  seen  the  compatibility  be- 
tween your  own  people  and  ours — the 
origins  of  your  country;  the  struggle 
for  freedom  against  colonial  rule;  the 
courage,  the  tenacity,  the  dedication 
that  was  required  in  our  country  and 
yours  to  explore  new  frontiers,  to 
carve  out  for  ourselves  a  better  life,  a 
greater  life,  and  a  position  of  lead- 
ership throughout  the  whole  world. 

I  recognize  that  in  your  country  and 
in  mine  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
interest,  differences  among  people, 
and  a  constant,  unceasing,  most  often 
successful  struggle  to  bring  harmony 
among  differences  and  to  carve  out 
common  commitments  that  will  add 
the  strength  of  all  those  different 
people  together  to  reach  a  destiny 
even  more  inspirational  than  the  past 
history  has  already  given  to  us. 

We  share  a  common  religion  among 
many  of  our  people,  a  common  hope 
for  peace.  We  share  a  feeling  that  our 
nations  are  bound  together  with  un- 
breakable chains.  We  share  a  realiza- 
tion that  while  friendship  is  strong 
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enough  to  sustain  transient  differences 
of  opinion,  that  we  can  exchange 
ideas  freely  and  without  constraint 
and.  in  the  process,  learn  about  one 
another  and  perhaps  improve  the  at- 
titudes of  people  in  the  United  States 
and  also  in  Brazil. 

We  are  learning  together  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  still  has 
the  vigor  of  newness,  how  we  can 
exert  our  leadership  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  dealing  with 
hunger  and  despair,  in  dealing  with 
the  struggle  for  basic  human  rights. 

We  understand  the  broad  definition 
of  these  two  important  words — the 
right  to  freedom;  the  right  to  criticize 
a  "government;  the  right  of  people  to 
contain  within  themselves,  collec- 
tively, the  ultimate  authority;  the 
right  to  an  education;  the  right  to 
good  health,  a  place  to  live,  food;  the 
right  to  share  more  equitably  the 
riches  with  which  God  has  blessed  us; 
the  right  to  express  opinions;  the  right 
to  enhance  our  own  individuality;  the 
right  to  seek  collective  solutions  to 
private  and  public  problems;  the  right 
to  expose  the  greatness  of  our  own 
nations  which  we  love. 

I'm  grateful  for  the  invitation  to 
appear  before  this  great  Congress  as 
one  whose  own  political  career  began 
in  a  legislature.  I've  seen  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  relationship  between 
a  Governor  and  a  State  legislature, 
between  a  President  and  a  national 
Congress.  And  I  join  you  in  honoring 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  any  legislative 
body;  that  of  insuring  that  individual 
people  who  have  small  voices  may 
participate  through  you  in  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  lives. 


Thirty-one  years  ago,  another 
American  President  stood  before  the 
Brazilian  Congress,  another  Con- 
gress, in  a  different  city,  since  your 
vision  of  Brasilia  had  not  yet  been 
fulfilled.  I'd  like  to  quote  from  the 
words  of  Harry  Truman:  "It  is  not 
too  much  to  describe  our  relations  as 
those  of  iife-long  friendship,'  '  he 
said.  And  then  he  asked,  "Why  are 
the  ties  between  us  so  close?  The  dis- 
tance between  our  countries  is  great 
and  until  of  recent  years  communica- 
tion was  slow  and  difficult.  But  it  is 
not  physical  proximity  that  alone 
makes  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is 
rather  the  fact  that  we-  have  common 
interests,  common  principles,  and 
common  ideals." 

Those  words  still  apply  today,  and 
they  are  the  overriding  concepts 
which  bind  our  nations  together  per- 
manently and  on  which  we  base  our 
realization  and  our  hope  and  our  ex- 
pectation for  future  friendship,  stabil- 
ity, and  mutual  strengthening  in  the 
years  to  come. 

In  the  intervening  years,  Brazil  has 
come  into  an  even  fuller  realization  of 
your  rightful  place  in  the  world, 
though  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  lim- 
its of  your  enormous  potential.  And 
after  all  those  years,  we  can  still  call 
on  one  another  as  friends,  for  that 
bond  recalls  the  sacrifices  that  we 
have  made  together  in  a  common 
struggle,  with  the  loss  of  Brazilian 
and  American  lives,  and  it  implies  the 
right  to  disagree  on  occasion — even 
vigorously — without  bitterness  or  mis- 
trust. 

As  I  said  when  I  met  your  Presi- 
dent yesterday,  the  world  needs,  the 
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world  expects,   and  the  world 

benefit  from   your  creativity, 

energy,  and  your  success.   Man 

the  problems  that  we  share  as  n 

bers  of  a  human  family  will  nev^ 

solved  unless  the  ablest  among  u: 

vote  their  best  to  efforts  to  that  ca 

Economic  development  with  a  f, 

distribution  of  the  world's  rich* 

trading  system  that  is  open  and  e 

able,   cooperative   solutions  to 

common  energy  problems,   peai 

use  of  atomic  power  without  the 

of  proliferation,  reducing  the  e: 

sive  trade  in  weapons,  and  encoi 

ing  consultations   and  negotiai 

about  even  the  most  troubling  is 

advancing  the  cause  of  human  lib 

democratic  government,  and  the 

0f  iaw — these  are  efforts  in  whic 

United  States  needs  your  friend 

your  partnership,  and  the  world  i 

your  help  and1  your  leadership.; 

I'm  sure  we  will  not  be  disappoh 

Since  my  friend  has  quoted  th 

ble,  I  would  like  to  do  the  sarri 

Portuguese,   as  well  as  English 

Bible  tells  us  that  to  whom  mii 

given,  much  will  be  required, 

two  nations  have  been  greatly  bl 

by  God,  and  we  have  much  to  g; 

return.  ' 
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I'm  very  delighted  to  be  he 
Brasilia  to  participate  in  a  live 
conference,  and  I  will  alternate 
tions  between  the  Brazilian  an 
American  press. 

Q  [in  Portuguese].  At  the  I 
ning  of  your  Administration 
was  a  clear  tendency  to  isolat 
treat  Brazil  coldly  in  fav< 
democratically  elected  governn 
elected  by  the  people.  Yesterd 
the  airport  you  stressed  the 
for  cooperation  between  Brazi 
the  United  States  as  equal  par 
Who  has  changed?  Brazil  or  y< 

A.  I  certainly  have  not  cha 
The  experience  that  I  have  h 
Brazil  as  Governor  of  Georgia 
I  became  President  made  Bra2 
most  important  country  to  mt 
wife  and  I  visited  it  frequentl; 
had  a  partnership  arrangemei 
tween  my  own  State  and  the  Si 
Pernambuco. 

We  studied  the  background 
history,  the  culture,  and  the  g 
ment  of  Brazil.  And  there  hi 
ever  been  any  inclination  on  rrj 
or  the  part  of  my  Administrat 
underestimate  the  extreme  impc 
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•azil  as  a  major  world  power,  nor 
lderestimate  the  extreme  impor- 
■  of  very  close  and  harmonious 
ionships  between  the  United 
s  and  Brazil. 

ere  are  some  differences  of  opin- 
between  ourselves  and  Brazil 
h  have  been  very  highly  pub- 
ed.  But  on  the  long  scale  of 
s,  both  in  the  past  history  and  in 
uture,  the  major  factors  which 
us  in  harmony  with  Brazil  far 
:end,  are  much  more  important 
the  differences  that  have  been 
shed  between  our  approach  to 
n  rights,  for  instance,  and  the 
:t  of  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
3ns. 

our  commitment  to  Brazil  as  a 
I,  our  need  for  Brazil  as  a  part- 
ed a  friend  has  always  been  the 
and  is  presently  very  important 
and  will  always  be  that  impor- 
l  the  future. 

In  recent  days,  you've  seen 
Jse  of  American  military 
ies  to  invade  a  country  and  to 
untold  suffering  to  hundreds 
)usands.  Some  say  this  is  the 
ion  of  U.S.  law.  In  view  of  the 
that  you  have  before  you,  is  it 
ation;  and  two,  has  it  caused 
o  reassess  your  warplane 
ge  for  the  Middle  East? 

Are  you  referring  to  the  Leba- 
lestion? 

Yes. 

^s  you  know,  when  the  terrorist 
;  in  Israel  precipitated  the  coun- 
ve  by  Israel   into   Lebanon, 
has  been  a  haven  for  the  Pales- 
terrorists,   the   United   States 
the  initiative   in   the   United 
s— I  might  say,  without  the  ap- 
of  Israel— to  initiate  U.N.  ac- 
ere  to  expedite  the  removal  of 
forces  from  Lebanon, 
have  obviously  attempted  to 
/  with  the  law,  and  this  is  a 
that  we  are   still  addressing. 
ier  part  of  your  question? 

las  it  caused  you  to  reassess 
>ackage  of  warplanes  for  the 
e  East,  and  how  do  you  say 
»ve  attempted  to  comply  with 

Ve're  attempting  to  terminate 
'dly  as  possible  the  military 
:e  of  Israel  in  southern  Leba- 
rough  U.N.  action.  I  believe 
the  proper  way  to  do  it,  rather 
nilateral  action  on  our  part, 
would  probably  be  unsuccess- 
iny  case  to  get  Israel  to  with- 
•ne  presence  of  U.N.  forces— 
fich,  the  Swedes,  and  others — I 
-  is  the  preferable  way,  and  it 


marshals  the  opinion  of  the  entire 
world,  through  the  United  Nations, 
against  the  Israeli  presence  being  re- 
tained in  Lebanon. 

This  has  not  caused  me  to  reassess 
the  American  position  on  the  sale  of 
warplanes  and  other  equipment  to  the 
Middle  East.   This   is  a  very   well- 
balanced  package.   It  emphasizes  our 
interest  in   military   security  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  does  not  change  at  all 
the  fact  that  Israel  still  retains  a  pre- 
dominant air  capability  and  military 
capability.  There  is  no  threat  to  their 
security.   But  it  also  lets  the  nations 
involved  and  the  world  know  that  our 
friendship,  our  partnership,  our  shar- 
ing of  military  equipment  with  the 
moderate  Arab  nations  is  an  important 
permanent   factor  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Q.  The  American  commercial 
banks  are  the  main  Brazilian  source 
of  external  credit.  It  seems  to  some 
people  in  Washington  that  sooner 
or  later  a  Congressman  may  try  to 
establish  a  link  between  the  com- 
mercial banking  loans  and  the 
human  rights  policy.  I'd  like  to 
know  your  opinion  about  this 
subject. 

A.  Brazil  is  a  major  trading  partner 
of  the  United  States  in  commercial 
goods  and  also  in  loans  and,  I  might 
say,  timely  repayments.  The  debt  of 
Brazil  is  very  manageable.  The  loans 


of  the  American  banks  to  Brazil  are 
sound.  Additional  loans  are  being 
pursued  by  the  American  banks  as  an 
excellent  advantage  for  their  future 
investments  in  Brazil,  based  on  the 
strength  of  your  country.  It  would  be 
inconceivable  to  me  that  any  act  of 
Congress  would  try  to  restrict  the 
lending  of  money  by  American  pri- 
vate banks  to  Brazil  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. This  would  violate  the 
principles  of  our  own  free  enterprise 
system,  and  if  such  an  act  was  passed 
by  Congress,  I  would  not  approve  it. 

Q.  What  comes  in  the  first  place 
for  you:  the  private  enterprise  and 
the  private  system  or  the  human 
rights  policy? 

A.  They're  both  important  to  us. 
And  I  don't  see  any  incompatibility 
between  a  belief  in  a  free  enterprise 
system,  where  government  does  not 
dominate  the  banks  or  the  production 
of  agricultural  products  or  commer- 
cial products  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
deep  and  consistent  and  permanent 
and  strong  belief  in  enhancing  human 
rights  around  the  world. 

I  might  say  that  the  American  busi- 
ness community,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  general  populace  of 
the  United  States  supports  completely 
a  commitment  of  our  nation  to  human 
rights.  It's  a  basic  element  of  our  na- 
tional consciousness  that  has  no  viola- 
tion at  all — or  no  conflict  between 
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human  rights  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  on  the  other. 

Q.  Tomorrow  you  fly  to  Africa. 
What  can  you  tell  us  today  about 
the  revised  five-power  proposals  on 
Namibia? 

A.  As  you  know,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations,  our  own 
country,  Canada,  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
have  been  working  jointly  to  present 
to  South  Africa  and  to  the  so-called 
SWAPO  organization — South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization  — a 
compromise  solution  to  restoring 
majority  rule  in  Namibia. 

We  have  presented  this  proposal 
this  week  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment,    which     now     controls 
Namibia,   and  also  to  the   SWAPO 
leaders.   We  are  hopeful  that  if  the 
proposal  is  not  completely  acceptable 
to  both  those  parties,  that  it  will  at 
least  be  acceptable  enough  to  prevent 
unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  South 
Africa  to  hold  elections  in  complete 
violation  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  and 
in  complete  violation  of  the  principle 
of  restoring  majority  rule  to  Namibia. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  the  outcome  of 
those  consultations  will  be.  I  will  get 
a  more  complete  report  when  I  arrive 
in  Lagos.  Ambassador  [to  the  United 
Nations  Andrew]  Young  has  been  in 
Africa  now  for  about  a  week.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  he  is  there. 
And  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  more 
detailed  report  after  I  get  additional 
information. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  a  broad 
nonproliferation  act  in  your  hands, 
do  you  expect  you  can  persuade 
Brazil  to  give  up  reprocessing  and 
enrichment  technology  being  ac- 
quired from  Germany?  And  in  that 
case,  what  are  the  carrots  you 
might  specifically  use  to  further  the 
power  of  your  arguments  in  your 
meetings  with  President  Geisel? 

A.  We  strongly  favor  the  right  of 
any  country  to  have  part  of  its  energy 
supplies  come  from  nuclear  power. 
As  you  know,  our  country  has  been 
the  leader  in  the  evolution  of  atomic 
power  for  peaceful  uses,  and  we 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  this 
trend  from  continuing,  both  in  Brazil  and 
in  other  countries  around  the  world. 

Our  own  nuclear  nonproliferation 
policy,  however,  tries  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  right  and  the 
meeting  of  need  of  countries  to  pro- 
duce energy  from  atomic  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  the 
country  to  evolve  weapons-grade  nu- 
clear materials  through  either 
enrichment  processes  or  through 
reprocessing. 


We  have  no  authority  over  either 
West  Germany  or  Brazil,  nor  do  we 
want  any.   But  as  a  friend  of  both 
countries,  we  reserve  the  right  to  ex- 
press our  opinion   to  them  that  it 
would  be  very  good  to  have,  and  pos- 
sible to  have,  a  complete  nuclear  fuel 
system  throughout  a  country  without 
having  the  ability  to  reprocess  spent 
fuel  from  the  power  reactors.   In  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  in  the  last 
25  years  or  so,  on  several  occasions 
major    investments — multibillion- 
dollar  investments  in  all — have  been 
made  in  reprocessing  plants.   So  far 
as  I  know,  for  the  civilian  nuclear 
technology,   all   those  plants   have 
now  been  abandoned  as  being  non- 
economical. 

This  is  a  difference  that  does  exist 
between  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 
The  right  of  Brazil  and  West  Ger- 
many to  continue  with  their  agree- 
ment is  one  that  we  don't  challenge 
but  we  have  reserved  the  right  and 
have  used  the  right  to  express  our 
concern,  both  to  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  West  German 
Government. 

I  think  it's  accurate  to  say  that  the 
European   nations   have   now   an- 
nounced that  in  the  future,  they  will 
not  make  reprocessing  plants  part  of 
their  overseas  sales  inventory.  And 
we  are  very  deeply  concerned  about 
this.  Of  course,  Brazil  has  announced 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  produc- 
ing nuclear  explosives.   Brazil   is  a 
signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 
So  far,  however,  Brazil  has  retained  a 
caveat'  that  it  will  not  apply  to  them 
until  all  the  other  nations  sign  it.  And 
Argentina,  Cuba,  France,  Russia  have 
not  yet  signed  the  Tlatelolco  treaty. 

We  would  hope  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  by  Brazil  and  other 
countries,  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  our 
own  country,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  explosive  capability  to  any 
nation  which  does  not  presently  have 
it. 
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Brazil— and  I  think  very  wisel| 
signed  an  additional  agreement  j 
West  Germany  which  would  opei; 
advice  and  technological  abilit 
use  thorium.  But  the  right  of  Bf 
and  the  advisability  of  Brazil  to  ' 
a  very  advanced  nuclear  power  cj 
bility  is  one  that  we  don't  dispj 
but  on  the  other  hand,  approve. 

I  might  add  one  other  point,; 
that  is  that  we  see  a  clear  need  fc 
nations  to  sign  the  Nonprolifer;; 
Treaty.  We're  signatories  of  it;  si 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Germans, 
of  the  countries  in  the  world, 
this,  combined  with  Internati! 
Atomic  [Energy]  Agency  safegu 
is  a  good  guarantee  within  a  co'i 
and  throughout  the  developed  an. 
veloping  world  that  there  will  n< 
a  trend  in  the  future  toward  othe 
tions  developing  nuclear  expl 
capability. 

Q.  Have  you  or  any  other 
U.S.  officials— Dr.  Brzezinski 
instance— suggested  that  P 
Minister  Begin  may  not  be  the 
man  to  head  that  government  i 
present  circumstances?  And 
from  what  may  or  may  not 
been  said,  do  you  now  thin) 
Begin  government  can  mak 
hard  decisions  necessary  to 
the  peace  process  forward? 

A.  I  can  say  unequivocally  i\ 


Q.  What  are  the  carrots? 

A.  We  have  no  specific  carrots  to 
offer,  except  that  we  are  making 
available  to  countries— and  now  in  a 
much  more  predictable  way  with  the 
new  congressional  law— enriched 
uranium,  which  is  suitable  for  produc- 
tion of  power  but  not  suitable  for  ex- 
plosives, and  technological  advice 
and  counsel  both  in  the  use  of 
uranium,  with  which  Brazil  is  not 
blessed  as  a  natural  resource,  and  also 
thorium,  which  we  have  in  our  own 
country  and  which  Brazil  already  has. 

The  new  thorium  technology  is  a 
much  safer  one  to  provide  power 
without  going  to  plutonium.  Recently 


one  in  any  position  of  respons 
in  the  U.S.  Administration  ha: 
insinuated  that  Prime  Minister 
is  not  qualified  to  be  Prime  M' 
or  that  he  should  be  replaced 
report,  the  origin  of  which  I  < 
know,  is  completely  false. 

I  think  that  Prime  Minister 
and   his   government   are   aj 
negotiate  in  an  adequately  fl 
way   to  reach   an   agreement 
Egypt,  later  Jordan  and  other 
neighboring  countries.   This 
hope  and  this  is  also  our  belu 
have  not  given  up  on  the  pos: 
of  a  negotiated  peace   settlerr 
the  Middle  East. 

Under  the  Begin  governmen 
him  as  Prime  Minister,  recen 
rangements  have  been  made  b 
Israel  and  Egypt  for  [Israeli  1» 
of  Defense]  Ezer  Weizman  tc 
Egypt  again,  which  will  be  a  c 
ation  of  the  probing  for  a  com] 
ity.  I  think  it  is  obvious  no 
with  the  issues  so  sharply  drav 
key  differences  remain  that  ij 
addressed  on  the  side  of  Isra> 
things  that  are  of  deepest  con 
Israel's  refusal  to  acknowled 
U  N.  Resolution  242  applies 
to  the  West  Bank,  their  unwiU 
to  grant  to  the  West  Bank 
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s,  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  a  right 

articipate  in  the  determination  of 

own  future  by  voting  at  the  end 

5-year  period,  and  so  forth,  for 

kind  of  affiliation   they   would 

with  Israel  or  Jordan  or  under  a 

administration.  And  this  is  a  prob- 

for  which  I  have  no  clear  solution 

But  I  believe  that  the  Begin  gov- 

lent  is  completely  capable  of 

tiating  an  agreement  with  Egypt. 

In  connection  with  your  visit 

in  Latin  America,  do  you  ex- 

in  the  future — do  you  consider 

►ossibility  of  another  visit  to  the 

r  countries  of  Latin  America, 

my  case,  to  Argentina,  and  do 

have  an  eventual  date  for  this 

* 

We  have  not  yet  set  any  date 
nade  any  plans  for  future  visits, 
ou  may  know,  I  have  visited 
ntina  in  the  past,  and  so  has  my 

And  this  year,  this  past  year, 
:tary  of  State — our  Secretary  of 
,  Cyrus  Vance — visited  Argen- 

too  [November  20-22,  1977], 
'our  own  leader,  Videla,  came  to 

us  in  Washington.  I  have  no 
;  now  for  any  additional  trips 
here  after  I  return  to  Washing- 

What's  the  purpose  of  this 
ing  that  you  are  having  in  Rio 
Cardinal  Arns  [a  leader  of  the 
ilian  human  rights  coalition] 
iye  other  people?  I  mean,  what 
fically  are  you  intending  to 
iss  with  them  and  hear  from 

I  don't  have  any  agenda  pre- 
for  my  visit  with  Cardinal  Arns 
he  others.  In  a  diverse  society 
ou  have  here  in  Brazil,  it's  im- 
it  for  me  to  visit  with  different 
>ns  who  represent  different 
•  I  will  have  thorough  discus- 
.  as  you  know,  with  President 
1  and  his  administration,  and  I 
to  meet  with  as  many  other 
'  as  I  can.  I  have,  by  the  way, 
nd  talked  to  Cardinal  Arns  pre- 
y  m  the  United  States.  I  think 
s  typical  of  leaders  who  visit 
countries.  I  noticed,  for  in- 
j.  with  some  interest,  that  when 
lent  Geisel  visited  the  Federal 
»"c  of  Germany  recently,  he  not 
net  with  Chancellor  Schmidt  but 
t  with  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
arties. 

I  as  a  leader  of  a  nation,  I  re- 
the  right  to  meet  with  whom  I 
■  And  I  think  this  is  a  construc- 
""g.  which  will  give  me  a  much 
overall  understanding  of  what 
>n  Brazil.  And  I  think  the  right 


Mrs.  Carter  and  Amy  in  Brazil 

of  people  to  speak  to  me'  as  a  foreign 
visitor  is  one  that's  important  to 
Brazil  to  preserve  and  to  cherish.  And 
I  am  thankful  that  I  have  that  right 
when  I  visit  your  country. 


Q  [in  Portuguese].  I'd  like  to 
know  whether  in  your  meeting  with 
General  Figueiredo  [Chief  of  the 
Brazilian  National  Intelligence 
Service]  yesterday  you  discussed  the 
program  of  the  political  opening  up 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
the  implementation  of  that  plan? 

A.  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  any  matters  of  importance 
with  General  Figueiredo.  I  only  met 
him  very  briefly  in  a  larger  group  of 
people— 30  or  40  people— and  in  the 
receiving  line  when  I  came  into  the 
airport.  So,  I've  not  had  a  chance  to 
discuss  this  with  him. 


Q  [in  Portuguese].  My  basic 
question  was  the  same  as  he  asked, 
but  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  view 
the  succession  here  in  Brazil,  and 
how  do  you  view  the  problem  of 
political  and  civil  rights  in  Brazil? 

A.  I  think  the  type  of  succession 
and  the  process  through  which  you 
choose  your  leaders,  or  your  leaders 
are  chosen,  is  one  to  be  decided  in 
Brazil.  I'm  not  here  to  tell  you  how 
to  form  your  government.  I  have  no 
inclination  to  do  that.  The  Brazilian 
people  are  completely  aware  of  the 
process,  and  that's  a  judgment  for 
you  to  make. 

Brazil,  like  the  United  States,  is 
struggling  with  the  very  difficult 
question  of  identifying  human  rights 
and  civil  rights  violations,  enhancing 
the  democratic  processes,  and  also 
encouraging  confidence  among  the 
people  in  my  government,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  government 
here  in  Brazil  and  other  countries. 

The  differences  that  have  arisen  on 
the  human  rights  issue  are  not  based 
upon  the  lack  of  commitment  to  en- 


hance human  rights.  I  think  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  your  coun- 
try and  also  in  ours.  We  do  have  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
on  how  the  human  rights  issue  should 
be  addressed,  how  specific  allegations 
should  be  investigated,  and  what  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  to  correct  any  de- 
fects that  exist  in  your  country  or 
mine  or  others. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  interna- 
tional problem,  that  the  focusing  of 
world  attention  and  world  pressure  on 
us  and  other  countries  is  a  very  bene- 
ficial factor,  that  high  publicity 
should  be  given  to  any  proven  viola- 
tion of  human  rights.  It's  a  commit- 
ment that  our  nation  has  that  I  want 
not  to  abandon  but  to  enhance  and 
strengthen. 

Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  also 
struggling  with  the  same  problem, 
trying  to  give  greater  human  rights, 
does  not  believe  that  the  international 
organizations  and  multinational  opin- 
ions should  be  marshaled.  However,  I 
do  note  that  recently  Brazil  did  vote 
for  an  increase  in  the  financing  of  the 
Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

We  think  that  when  an  allegation  is 
made  in  our  own  country,  in  Brazil, 
in  the  European  countries,  or  wher- 
ever, that  some  responsible  delegation 
from  the  Inter- American  Human 
Rights  Commission  or  the  United  Na- 
tions should  go  in,  get  the  facts, 
make  the  facts  public.  If  there  is  an 
actual  violation,  this  would  be  a  great 
incentive  to  the  government 
involved — ours  or  yours  or  others — to 
correct  the  defect.  If  the  allegation  is 
false,  then  the  exposition  of  the  error 
or  the  false  allegation  would  be  good 
for  the  world  to  know. 

So,  I  think  this  is  a  very  deep  and 
important  consideration.  One  of  the 
best  things  about  the  development  on 
human  rights  in  the  last  year  or  so  has 
been  the  worldwide  attention  to  it.  It 
was  kind  of  a  dormant  issue  for  too 
long,  and  now  I  doubt  that  there's  a 
world  leader  who  exists  who  doesn't 
constantly  feel  the  pressure  of  consid- 
ering the  human  rights  questions — to 
analyze  one's  own  administration, 
one's  own  country,  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  thinks  about  us,  and  how 
we  could  correct  any  defects  and  pre- 
vent allegations  in  the  future,  either 
true  or  false. 

Q.  With  the  new  movement  which 
is  now  apparent  in  the  Middle  East 
question,  is  there  any  possibility  of 
a  Middle  East  stop  on  your  way 
back  home? 

A.  No.  No,  I  have  no  intention  to 
stop  in  the  Middle  East.  I'll  go  from 
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here  to  Nigeria,  from  there  to  Liberia, 

and  then  back  home. 

Q  [in  Portuguese].  The  re- 
straint of  vour  public  words  until 
now,  vour  specific  desire  to  meet 
with  a* new  President,  all  these  facts 
amount  to  a  virtual  blessing  of  the 
Brazilian  regime.  Is  your  interest  in 
civil  rights  and  political  dissidents 
fading  away,  or  are  American  eco- 
nomic interests  in  this  country  so 
strong  that  Brazil  is  already  a  spe- 
cial case? 

A    1  might  say  that  the  history,  the 
culture,   common  defense   require- 
ments, trade,  common  purpose  binds 
the   people  of  Brazil— all  bind  the 
people  of  Brazil  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  together  in  an  unbreak- 
able commitment,   regardless  ot  the 
identity  of  the   leaders  in  our  own 
country   or  yours.   The   people  ot 
Brazil   and  the   United   States   are 
bound  together.  There  is  no  lessening 
of  our  commitment  to  the  principles 
that  you  described.   The  basic  free- 
doms to  democratic  government,  to 
the  protection  of  human  rights,  to  the 
prevention  of  nuclear  proliferation— 
these  commitments  are  also  very  deep 

for  us. 

Obviously,  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility when  1  come  to  a  foreign 
country,  no  matter  where  it  is,  is  to 
meet  with  the  leaders  who  are  in  of- 
fice. But  I  also  will  be  visiting  the 
Congress  this  morning.  I'm  sure  that 
I  will  be  meeting  the  chairman  ot  a 
Senate  foreign  relations  committee 
who's  also  a  candidate  for  President 

We've  already  pointed  out  I  will  be 
meeting  with  religious  leaders,  and  I 
hope  that  in  this  process  that  I'll  have 
a  chance  to  get  views  from  all  ele- 
ments    at  least  some  of  the  major 
elements  of  the  Brazilian  society.  But 
I'm  not  endorsing  any  candidates,  and 
1  think  that  the  overwhelming  sense 
of  my  visit  already  has  been  that  the 
strength  of  our  friendship  and  the 
mutuality  of  our  purposes,  now  and  in 
the  future,  far  override  any  sharply 
expressed  differences  of  opinion  on 
even  the  major  and  very  important  is- 
sues of  human  rights,  nonprohfera- 
tion,  trade,  and  so  forth. 

JOINT  U.S.-BRAZILIAN 
COMMUNIQUE,  BRASILIA, 
MAR.  304 

The  President  of  the  Federative  Republic  of 
Brazil  and  Mrs  Ernesto  Geisel  received  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Carter 
as  official  guests  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 
President  Geisel  welcomed  the  visit  as  a  clear 
expression  of  the   importance  of  the  relation- 


ship and  the  historic   ties  that  link  the  two 
countries.  . 

During  the  course  of  their  stay  in  Brasilia. 
President  and  Mrs.  Carter  visited  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  Supreme  Federal 
Tribunal,  and  other  members  of  the  Tribunal. 
President  Carter  also  called  on  the  National 
Congress  meeting  in  solemn  joint  session. 
President  and  Mrs.  Carter  expressed  their  deep 
appreciation  for  these  opportunities  to  meet 
with  the  Tribunal  and  the  National  Congress. 

The  visit  testifies  to  the  desire  of  both  Pres- 
idents to  increase  their  mutual  understanding 
and  build  on  the  broad  areas  of  agreement  that 
exist  between  the  two  Governments.  The  visit 
also  recognizes  the  growing  importance  and 
complexity  of  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  need  to  minimize  the  inevitable 
differences  in  perspective  that  flow  from  that 

complexity. 

The  conversations  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  frank- 
ness, cordiality  and  mutual  respect.  They  re- 
viewed recent  international  developments  on 
the  global   and  regional  plane  and  exchanged 
views  on  the  policies  and  perceptions  of  their 
Governments.   Recognizing  the  respective  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  two  countries  in  the  res- 
olution of  important  global  issues,   the  two 
Presidents  stressed  the  common  interests  and 
goals  both  countries  share  for  the  construction 
of  a  just  and  peaceful   international  order. 
They  reaffirmed  their  strong  support  for  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
and  for  the  principles  of  sovereignty,  equality 
and  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
states,   non-use  of  force  in  international  rela- 
tions and  for  other  principles  of  international 
law  governing  relations  among  states.   They 
agreed  on  the  need  to  persevere  in  efforts  to 
maintain  international  peace,  strengthen  world 
security,   intensify  cooperation   among  states 
and  settle  outstanding  international  issues  in 
accordance  with  the  peaceful  means  envisaged 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  context  of  this  global  review,  the  two 
Presidents  noted  the  importance  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international   and  regional 
institutions  in  the   resolution  of  international 
issues  and  disputes,  and  agreed  that  their  two 
Governments  should  maintain  and  expand  their 
cooperation   in  support   of  these   mechanisms 
and  their  increased   effectiveness.  They   also 
agreed  to  expand  the  annual  consultations  be- 
tween their  two  Governments  preceding  the 
UN  General  Assembly  sessions,  and  to  bring 
within   the   purview   of  these   consultations 
negotiations  and  meetings  under  UN  auspices 
such  as  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  the 
United  Nations  Conferences  on  Technology 
and   Development  and  Technical   Cooperation 
among  Developing  Countries. 

The  Presidents  exchanged  views  concerning 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  deplored 
the  recent  violence  which  occurred  in  that 
area  They  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  and  ur- 
gent to  intensify  efforts  to  achieve   a  just. 
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comprehensive  and  durable  peace  based  ji 
UNSC  Resolution  242  and  338.  They  stres 
the  importance  of  withdrawal  on  all  froa 
pursuant  to  Resolution  242  and  the  resoluti 
of  all  aspects  of  the  Palestinian  question. 

The  two  Presidents  emphasized  their  cj 
cern  with  the  arms  race  and  reaffirmed  j 
they  strongly  favor  the  adoption  of  disari 
ment  measures  under  strict  and  effective  B 
national  control.  Additionally,  the  Presidf 
expressed  their  mutual  dedication  to  the  pi 
tive  participation  of  their  respective  coun| 
in  the  UN  Special  Session  on  Disar 
ment  and  affirmed  their  mutual  desire 
the  Special  Session  lead  to  positive  steps; 
wards  a  reduction  and  eventual  eliminatioj 
armaments  and  the  alleviation  of  internal!. 

tensions. 

Drawing  on  their  deep  common  hentag 
respect  for  the  Rule  of  Law  and  their  dett 
nation  to  improve  the  conditions  of  Hi 
their  peoples,  both  Presidents  reaffirmed 
agreed  that  the  progress  of  mankind  wi, 
measured  in  large  part  by  advances  mal 
guaranteeing  and  assuring  the  political 
nomic  and  social  rights  of  all  peoples. 

President  Carter  emphasized  the  funda 

tal  commitment  of  his  country  to  the  pi 

tion  of  human  rights  and  democratic  free] 

as  basic  to  the  process  of  building  a  mon 

world,  and  stated  that  the  Universal  Dei 

tion  of  Human  Rights  and  the  OAS  Cjj 

provide  a  framework  for  international  C<j 

in  this  area.  In  this  regard  President  Geti 

called  that  international  cooperation  for  I 

firmation  of  human  rights,  in  all  their  as 

is  one  of  the  noblest  tasks  of  the  Unite 

tions.   He  stressed  the  preoccupation  i 

Brazilian  Government  with  the  observai 

human  rights  and  noted  the  essential  r 

economic,  social  and  political  developrr 

attaining  progress  in  this  area. 

President  Carter  reviewed  the  global 
of  the  non-proliferation  policy  of  the 
States,  illustrated  the  practical  impleme 
of  this  policy  within  the  United  State; 
and  described  the  ongoing  efforts  of  U 
ministration  to  prevent  both  vertical  an 
zontal  proliferation  on  a  worldwide  ba 
emphasized   that   U.S.   policy   is  des.g 
curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  wl 
couraging  international  cooperation  in 
velopment   of  the   peaceful   uses  of 
energy.   President  Geisel  noted  Brazil 
concern   for   non-proliferation   of  I 
weapons,  both  vertical  and  horizontal, 
connection,   he   stressed  that  Brazil  I 
supports  international  efforts  towardj 
mament;  that  Brazil's  nuclear  progr^ 
strictly  peaceful  objectives  and  is  dest 
meet  her  energy  needs;  and  that  Brazi 
the  adoption  of  the  IAEA's  internatio 
discriminatory  safeguards. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  co 
and  prospects  of  the  world  econom 
discussed  the  critical  relationship  of  < 
ments  in  the  U.S.  economy  to  global , 
and  growth,  and  examined  Brazil's  raf, 
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ng  role  within  the  global  economic  sys- 
Both  Presidents  stressed  that  it  is  impor- 
hat  the  industrialized  countries  as  a  group 
e  appropriate  policies  to  ensure  the  re- 
t ion  of  more  rapid  worldwide  economic 
ih.  which  also  requires  appropriate 
es  in  the  developing  countries  to  main- 
lealthy  economies.  They  welcomed  the 
ion  of  OPEC  taken  in  Caracas  in  De- 
;r  to  maintain  the  prevailing  level  of  pe- 
rn prices. 

sident  Carter  emphasized  his  Administra- 
,  commitment  to  freer  trade.  President 
:1  stressed  the  importance  of  export 
h  to  Brazilian  development.  In  this  con- 
m.  both  Presidents  emphasized  their  re- 

to  work  towards  a  more  open  and  fair 
I  trading  system,  to  fight  protectionism 
a  cooperate  in  bringing  the   Multilateral 

Negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
ivo  Presidents  agreed  that  the  major  con- 
ons  in  this  field  should  be  made  by  the 
oped  countries.  President  Carter  em- 
zed  the  determination  of  the  United 
I  to  negotiate  special  and  differential 
lent  for  developing  countries,  where 
le  and  appropriate.  He  also  noted  the  de- 
lity  of  contributions  by  the  developing 
les  towards  trade  liberalization.    President 

expressed  Brazil's  readiness  to  contrib- 
ogether  with  other  countries,  to  the 
lization  of  world  trade.  The  two  Presi- 
agreed  on  the  importance  of  reaching  an 
standing  on  codes  on  export  subsidies, 
availing  duties,  safeguards  and  other 
policy  mechanisms.  They  also  agreed  on 
ed  for  close  consultations  as  the  Geneva 
ations  approach  the  final  stage. 

two  Presidents  agreed  that  the  Fifth 
n  of  the  Brazil-US  Sub-Group  on  Trade 

take  place  in  Brasilia  in  May.  The  prin- 
)urpose  of  the  session  will  be  a  bilateral 
nation  of  the  substantive  issues  existing 

current  phase  of  the  Multilateral  Trade 
iations. 

two  Presidents  strongly  endorsed  the 
'le  of  international  financial  institutions 
as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
can  Development  Bank.  In  this  connec- 
hey  reviewed  the  various  measures  taken 
past  year  and  agreed  on  the  importance 
increased  level  of  funding  of  these  in- 
>ns.  The  two  Presidents  emphasized  the 
tance  of  the  contributions  of  the  de- 
d  as  well  as  of  the  developing  countries 
se  institutions,  and  also  noted  and  wel- 

the  expanding  efforts  among  the  de- 
ng  countries  themselves  to  strengthen 
I  cooperation  in  support  of  their  de- 
cent. They  noted  with  satisfaction   the 

made  to  create  a  group  for  economic 
ation  in  the  Caribbean, 
two  Presidents  agreed  on   the   impor- 
)f  stabilizing  commodity  prices  at  levels 

producers  and  consumers  and  of  the 
hich  well-designed  funding  arrange- 
can  play  in  relation  to  commodity  price 
nation  agreements. 


Both  Presidents  stated  that  they  would  con- 
tinue their  support  for  the  close  working  rela- 
tionships that  have  been  established  between 
the  economic  and  financial  authorities  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  their  common 
interest  in  reducing  dependence  on  imported 
oil  and  reviewed  their  countries'  programs  in 
energy  research  and  development.  They  agreed 
to  establish  a  program  of  cooperation  that 
would  emphasize  both  nations'  areas  of  ad- 
vanced expertise  and  ensure  a  two-way  flow  of 
benefits:  in  coal  mining,  processing  and  con- 
version, the  production  of  alcohol  from  sugar 
and  other  agricultural  products  and  industrial 
and  transportation  energy  conservation.  This 
agreement  will  be  followed  by  meetings  of  ex- 
perts to  design  specific  cooperative  programs 
including  the  possibility  of  joint  funding  of 
such  programs. 

The  two  Presidents  also  noted  the  world  ag- 
ricultural situation  and  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  as  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porters of  agricultural  products,  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  easing  world  prob- 
lems in  this  field.  They  decided  to  establish. 
under  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
[Concerning  Consultations  on  Matters  of 
Mutual  Interest]  of  February  21,  1976,  a 
Sub-Group  on  Agriculture.  The  Sub-Group 
will  address  problems  of  mutual  interest  and 
will  hold  its  initial  meeting  in  the  near  future. 
The  two  Presidents  also  noted  that  the 
shared  experiences  which  derive  from  private 
sector,  professional,  cultural  and  educational 
exchanges  constitute  a  valuable  base  of  lasting 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding  between 
the  two  countries.  The  two  Presidents  specif- 
ically noted  the  celebration  last  year  of  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Bilateral  Ful- 
bright  Exchange  Program  which  has  involved 
university  scholars  of  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines. 

The  two  Presidents  emphasized  the  shared 
goals  of  their  peoples  in  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  progress  which  will  contribute  to  a  more 
just  economic  relationship  between  North  and 
South,  promote  increased  economic  security 
for  all  countries,  assure  a  better  quality  of  life 
for  all  peoples,  provide  a  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  benefits  of  growth,  and  encourage 
more  rapid  national  development. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  frequent  consultations  and  close 
cooperation  between  the  two  Governments. 
They  agreed  that  the  mechanisms  and  proce- 
dures of  consultation  established  under  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  February 
21,  1976,  should  continue  to  be  used  and  in- 
structed their  Foreign  Ministers  accordingly. 
The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  intention  to 
continue  in  close  personal  communication  so 
as  to  permit  their  direct  and  prompt  address  to 
matters  of  special  interest  to  their  two 
countries. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their  great 
personal  satisfaction  that  their  conversations, 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and 
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mutual  respect,  had  resulted  in  a  very  useful, 
comprehensive  and  mutually  beneficial  ex- 
change of  views  on  a  wide  range  of  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  issues,  and  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other's  views. 

Upon  ending  their  visit,  President  and  Mrs. 
Carter  thanked  President  and  Mrs.  Geisel  for 
the  cordial  hospitality  offered  to  them  by  the 
Brazilian  people  and  government. 


REMARKS  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  ARTS  THEATRE, 
LAGOS,  APR.  I6 

I  come  from  a  great  nation  to  visit 
a  great  nation.  When  my  voice  speaks 
words,  they  are  not  the  words  of  a 
personal  person  but  the  words  of  a 
country. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  I  come  here 
to  this  institute,  where  free  and  open 
discussions  and  debate  contribute  to 
the  comprehension  and  understanding 
and  the  reaching  of  agreements  that 
solve  problems  that  have  separated 
people  one  from  another. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  I  come  to 
Nigeria  to  talk  about  our  bilateral  re- 
lationships and  the  problems  of  Af- 
rica. And  it  is  no  coincidence  that  our 
nation  has  now  turned  in  an  unpre- 
cedented way  toward  Africa — not  to 
give  you  our  services  but  to  share 
with  you  a  common  future,  combining 
our  strengths  and  yours,  correcting 
our  weaknesses  and  correcting  yours. 
And  this  departure  from  past  aloof- 
ness by  the  United  States  is  not  just  a 
personal  commitment  of  my  own,  but 
I  represent  the  deep  feelings  and  the 
deep  interest  of  all  the  people  of  my 
country. 

I'm  proud  and  deeply  moved  to  be 
the  first  American  President  to  make 
an  official  visit  to  your  country.  And 
I'm  especially  grateful  for  the  warmth 
and  the  generosity  of  my  reception  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  people  of 
Nigeria.  I  don't  know  who's  doing 
the  work,  but  many  Nigerians  are 
standing  beside  the  roadway  to  make 
me  and  my  family  feel  welcome,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it. 

During  my  first  year  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  I've  been  pleased 
to  work  closely  with  General 
Obasanjo,  learning  from  him  and 
from  other  African  leaders.  Our 
cooperation  has  had  a  special  mean- 
ing for  me,  since  Africa  has  been  so 
much  in  my  thoughts  during  the  past 
15  months. 

Our  countries  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Nigeria  and  the  United  States 
are  vast  and  diverse  nations  seeking 
to  use  our  great  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people.  That's  the 
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way  it  is  now;  that's  the  way  it  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  future. 

Americans  admire  the  energy,  the 
wisdom,  the  hard  work,  the  sense  of 
optimism  of  the  Nigerian  people,  for 
these  are  exactly  the  same  qualities 
which  we  admire  in  my  country.  The 
Nigerian  Government  has  shown  these 
qualities  in  your  own  national  accom- 
plishments and  in  your  efforts  for 
worldwide  peace  and  economic 
progress — in  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity,  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  in  other  councils  where  nations 
seek  common  ground  so  as  to  resolve 
differences  and  to  work  together. 

We  admire  also  the  humane  and  the 
creative  way  which  Nigeria  has  come 
through  a  divisive  time  in  your  own 
history.  Through  public  debate  and 
far-reaching  planning,  you  are  design- 
ing a  democratic  future  for  a  new 
"One  Nigeria,"  and  we're  grateful 
and  excited  about  this  prospect. 

Our  bonds  of  friendship  go  back 
many  years.   Nigerian  students  first 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
century.  Your  first  President,  Nnamdi 
Azikiwe,   studied  in  our  country.   In 
applying  to  Lincoln  University,  he 
wrote  that  he  believed  in  education 
for  service  and  service  for  humanity. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Nigerians 
have  followed  him  to  America  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  service  here  in 
their  homeland.   Many  are  present  or 
future  teachers  who  will  help  you 
achieve  your  goal  of  universal  pri- 
mary education. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  learn- 
ing from  you  as  well,  for  we  are  en- 
riched by  our  ties  and  heritage  in  Af- 
rica, just  as  we  hope  to  contribute  to 


the  realization  of  African  hopes  and 
African  expectations. 

Our  nations  and  our  continents  are 
bound  together  by  strong  ties  that  we 
inherit  from  our  histories.  We  also 
share  three  basic  commitments  to  the 
future  of  Africa. 


•  We  share  with  you  a  commitment 
to  majority  rule  and  individual  human 

rights.  . 

•  In  order  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  the  people,  we  share  with  you  a 
commitment  to  economic  growth  and 
to  human  development. 

•  We  share  with  you  a  commitment 
to  an  Africa  that  is  at  peace,  free 
from  colonialism,  free  from  racism, 
free  from  military  interference  by 
outside  nations,  and  free  from  the  in- 
evitable conflicts  that  can  come  when 
the  integrity  of  national  boundaries 
are  not  respected.  We  share  these 
things  with  you  as  well. 

These  three  common  commitments 
shape  our  attitude  toward  your  conti- 
nent. 

Majority  Rule 

You  have  been  among  the  leaders 
of  international  efforts  to  bring  the 
principles  of  majority  rule  and  indi- 
vidual rights  into  reality  in  southern 
Africa.  During  the  past  year,  we've 
worked  closely  with  your  government 
and  the  other  front-line  states  in  the 
quest  to  achieve  these  goals  in 
Namibia  and  in  Zimbabwe. 

Namibia.  Our  efforts  have  now 
reached  a  critical  stage.  On  Namibia, 
there  has  been  some  progress,   with 
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the  parties  showing  some  degree 
flexibility.  It  is  important  that  i 
commodation  be  now  reached.  T 
past  week,  we  and  the  other  West! 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coi 
cil  have  presented  to  the  disput 
parties  our  proposals  for  an  inter 
tionally  acceptable  agreement  ba! 
on  free  elections. 

These  proposals  provide  the  b 

hope  for  a  fair  and  peaceful  solut 

that   will   bring  independence! 

Namibia  in  a  manner  consistent  v 

Security  Council  Resolution  385. 

group  is  favored  at  the  expense 

another.   They  protect  the  rights 

all.  They  should  be  accepted  witt 

further  delay.  The  tragic  assassina 

[on  March  27,  1978]  of  Chief  Kap 

[President  of  the  Democratic  1\ 

halle  Alliance,   a  Namibian  poht 

party]  should  not  lead  to  an  en 

violence  and  recrimination,  but  tc 

internationally  supervised  choice 

the  people  of  Namibia  to  elect  1, 

ership  that  will  unite  their  countr 

peace  and  not  divide  it  in  war. 

Southern  Rhodesia.  On  Rhodl 
or  Zimbabwe,  Great  Britain  and 
United  States  have  put  forward  a, 
for  the  solution,7  based  on  three j 
damental  principles: 

•  First,  fair  and  free  elections;' 
'  •  Secondly,  an  irreversible  tr; 
tion  to  genuine  majority  rule  am 
dependence;  and 

•  Third,  respect  for  the  indiv 
rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  an 
pendent  Zimbabwe. 

This  plan  provides  the  best  I 
for  agreement.  It  is  widely  supp 
within  the  international  comm 
and  by  the  Presidents  of  the  fron 
nations  who  surround  Zimbabw 
self.  Its  principles  must  be  hon 
Let  there  be  no  question  of  the 
mitment  of  the  United  States  to 
principles  or  our  determinant 
pursue  a  just  settlement  which  t 
a  cease-fire  and  an  internatio 
recognized  legal  government. 

The  present  challenge  to  oui 
lomacy  and  to  yours  is  to  help  '< 
parties  get  together,  based  o 
Anglo-American  plan,  and  bui 
areas  of  agreement.  Only  a  fa 
rangement  with  broad  support  i 
the  parties  can  endure. 

The  transition  to  independenc 
new  Zimbabwe  must  insure  an  < 
tunity  for  all  parties  to  compete 
democratic  process  on  an  equal 
ing.  The  past  must  lead  irrevoa 
majority  rule  and  a  future  in 
the  rights  of  each  citizen  ot 
babwe  are  protected,  regardl 
tribal  or  ethnic  origin  or  race. 
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nation's  position.  We  will  not  de- 
from  it. 

tie  hour  is  late  with  regard  both  to 
babwe  and  to  Namibia.  The  par- 
must  choose.  They  can  choose  a 
of  agreement  and  be  remembered 
nen  of  vision  and  courage  who 
ted  new  nations,  born  in  peace, 
hey  can  insist  on  rigid  postures 
will  produce  new  political  com- 
mons, generating  new  conflicts, 
ving  additional  bloodshed,  and 
y  the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes, 
e  in  the  United  States  remain 
mitted,  as  do  the  people  of 
ria,  to  the  path  of  genuine  prog- 
and  fairness  for  the  sake  of  all 
lations  of  the  region  and  for  the 
of  international  peace. 

uth  Africa.  In  the  name  of  jus- 

we  also  believe  that  South  Afri- 
society  should  and  can  be  trans- 
ed  progressively  and  peacefully, 

assured  respect  for  the  rights  of 
iVe've  made  it  clear  to  South  Af- 
that  the  nature  of  our  relations 
depend  on  whether  there  is  prog- 
toward  full  participation  for  all 
)eople,  in  every  respect  of  the 
1  and  economic  life  of  the  na- 

and  an  end  to  discrimination,  an 
to  apartheid  based  on  race  or 
c  origin.  We  stand  firm  in  that 
age  as  well. 

rew  up  in  a  society  struggling  to 
racial  harmony  through  racial 
:e.  Though  our  problems  were 
rent,  I  know  that  progress  can 
be  found  if  the  determination  to 
/rongs  righted  is  matched  by  an 
•standing  that  the  prisoners  of  in- 
e  include  the  privileged  as  well 
s  powerless. 

elieve  we  should  therefore  com- 
our  determination  to  support  the 
s  of  the  oppressed  people  in 
i  Africa  with  a   willingness  to 

out  our  hands  to  the  white 
"ity  if  they  decide  to  transform 

society  and  to  do  away  with 
leid  and  the  crippling  burdens  of 
injustices.  I  also  believe  that 
ess  can  be  made.  As  Andrew 
g  said  here  in  Lagos  last  Au- 
a  belief  in  dreams  for  the  future 
:  naive  if  we  are  ready  to  work 
lize  those  dreams. 


»n  Rights 

"  concern  for  human  rights  ex- 
throughout  this  continent  and 
Shout  the  world.  Whatever  the 
»gy  or  the  power  or  the  race  of  a 
nment  that  abuses  the  rights  of 
3Ple,  we  oppose  those  abuses, 
'n  America  welcome  the  real 
'ss  in  human  rights  that  is  being 


made  in  many  countries,  in  Africa  as 
well  as  in  other  regions.  Americans 
were  particularly  encouraged  that  the 
African  group  at  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  moved  this  year 
to  consider  the  oppressive  policies  of 
two  of  its  own  member  nations. 

We  are  encouraged,  too,  by  the 
movement  toward  democracy  being 
made  by  many  nations.  Nigeria  is  an 
outstanding  example.  The  free  and 
fair  elections  that  you  held  in  the  past 
year  leave  no  doubt  that  your  gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  pursue  its 
decision  to  establish  civilian  rule  in 
1979.  This  action  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  those  in  the  world  who 
love  democracy  and  who  love  free- 
dom. And  we  congratulate  you  on 
this. 

Each  country  must,  of  course, 
adapt  the  instruments  of  democracy  to 
fit  its  own  particular  needs,  a  process 
now  being  completed  by  your  con- 
stituent assembly.  The  basic  elements 
are  participation  by  individuals  in  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives,  re- 
spect for  civil  liberties  through  the 
rule  of  law,  and  thus,  protection  of 
the  dignity  of  all  men  and  women. 
Wherever  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples exist,  a  government  can  accom- 
modate to  necessary  change  without 
breaking,  and  its  people  can  demand 
such  change  without  being  broken. 

These  principles  are  necessary  for 
democracy,  and  they  sustain  de- 
velopment as  well.  For  in  a  democ- 
racy, the  people  themselves  can  best 
insure  that  their  government  will 
promote  their  economic  rights,  as 
well  as  their  political  and  civil 
liberties. 

I  believe,  as  I  know  you  do  as 
well,  that  every  person  also  has  a 
right  to  education,  to  health  care,  to 
nutrition,  to  shelter,  to  food,  and  to 
employment.  These  are  the  founda- 
tions on  which  men  and  women  can 
build  better  lives. 


Economic  Development 

This  is  our  second  great,  common 
goal  between  the  United  States  and 
Nigeria — human  development  made 
possible  by  fair  and  equitable  eco- 
nomic progress. 

My  country  is  ready  to  do  its  fair 
share  in  support  of  African  develop- 
ment, both  because  it's  in  our  own 
interest  and  also  because  it's  right. 
More  and  more,  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Americans  depends  on  the 
growth  of  the  developing  nations  here 
in  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  good  example  is  our  rela- 
tionship with  Nigeria,  which  is 
marked  by  respect  for  each  other's 
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independence  and  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  our  interdependence. 

Nigeria,  for  instance,  is  the  United 
States'  second  largest  supplier  of  im- 
ported crude  oil.  The  United  States  is 
the  largest  market  for  Nigeria's  petro- 
leum and  thus  the  largest  source  of 
the  revenue  which  is  so  vital  to 
Nigeria's  dynamic,  economic  de- 
velopment program. 

But  the  scope  of  our  commerce  is 
much  broader  than  in  petroleum 
alone.  Our  growing  trade  serves  the 
interests  of  both  countries.  When  we 
purchase  Nigerian  products,  we  con- 
tribute to  Nigerian  development.  But 
unless  we  can  also  share  our  technol- 
ogy and  share  our  productive  capacity 
with  you,  our  own  economy  slows 
down,  American  workers  lose  their 
jobs,  and  the  resulting  economic 
sluggishness  means  that  we  can  buy 
less  from  you. 

Financial  encouragement  to  de- 
veloping nations  is,  therefore,  in  our 
interest,  because  a  world  of  prosper- 
ous, developing  economies  is  a  world 
in  which  America's  economy  can 
prosper. 

We  are  increasing  our  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  to  Africa,  and 
on  my  return  to  Washington,  I  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  contribute  $125  million 
to  the  second  replenishment  of  the 
African  Development  Fund.  I'm 
happy  to  announce,  also,  that  just  be- 
fore leaving  Washington,  I  authorized 
our  [U.S.  Army]  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  offer  to  participate,  as  requested  by 
you,  in  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Niger  River  system. 

We  are  giving  new  priority  to 
cooperating  in  international  efforts  to 
improve  health  around  the  world.  We 
would  like  to  study  with  you  how  we 
can  best  work  with  Nigeria  and  other 
nations  of  Africa  to  deal  with  the  kill- 
ing and  the  crippling  diseases  that 
still  afflict  this  continent. 

Three  days  ago  I  spoke  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  about  our  commitment  to 
international  economic  growth  and 
equity.  All  of  us  can  gain  if  we  act 
fairly  toward  one  another.  Nigeria 
acted  on  this  principle  in  helping  to 
negotiate  the  Lome  convention  and 
the  birth  of  the  Economic  Community 
of  West  African  States. 

All  nations  can  act  on  this  principle 
by  making  world  trade  increasingly 
free  and  fair.  Private  investment  can 
help,  under  arrangements  benefiting 
both  the  investors  and  also  the  host 
countries  like  your  own.  And  sharing 
technology  can  make  a  crucial  differ- 
ence. We  are  especially  pleased  that 
Nigeria  is  sending  so  many  of  your 
young  people  to  the  United  States  for 
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training  in  the  middle-level  technical 

skills. 

There  must  be  fair  international 
agreements  on  such  issues  as  stabiliz- 
ing commodity  prices,  the  creation  of 
a  common  fund,  and  relieving  the 
debt  burden  of  the  poorest  nations. 

Every  government  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  promote  economic  justice 
within  its  own  nation,  as  well  as 
among  nations.  American  develop- 
ment assistance  will  go  increasingly 
to  those  areas  where  it  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  economic 
rights  of  the  poor. 

Peace  in  Africa 

Progress  toward  economic  de- 
velopment requires  the  pursuit  of  our 
third  goal  as  well— again  which  we 
share  with  you— a  peaceful  Africa, 
free  of  military  intervention,  for  eco- 
nomic progress  is  best  pursued  in 
times  of  peace.  Africans  themselves 
can  best  find  peaceful  answers  to  Af- 
rican disputes  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  and,  when 
needed,  with  the  help  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  support  your  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  peacemaking  role  of 
the   Organization   of  African   Unity, 


and  we  share  Nigerians  belief  in  the 
practical  contributions  the  United  Na- 
tions can  make.  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces  are  already,  today,  playing  a 
crucial  role  in  the  Middle  East.  They 
can  help  bring  independence  and 
majority  rule,  in  peace,  to  Namibia 
and  to  Zimbabwe. 

The  military  intervention  of  outside 
powers  or  their  proxies  in  such  dis- 
putes too  often  makes  local  conflicts 
even  more  complicated  and  dangerous 
and  opens  the  door  to  a  new  form  ot 
domination  or  colonialism.  We  op- 
pose such  intervention  by  outside 
military  forces.  We  must  not  allow 
great  power  rivalries  to  destroy  our 
hopes  for  an  Africa  at  peace. 

This  is  one  reason  we  applaud  the 
leading  role  of  Nigeria  in  seeking  to 
find  peaceful  solutions  to  such 
tragedies  as  the  recent  struggle  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  Somalia  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa. 

We  are  concerned  that  foreign 
troops  are  already  planning  for  mili- 
tary action  inside  Ethiopia  against  the 
Eritreans,  which  will  result  in  greatly 
increased  bloodshed  among  those  un- 
fortunate peoples.  Although  I  will 
remain  careful  to  see  that  our  friends 
are  not  put  at  a  disadvantage,  1  am 
working  to  curb  our  own  role  as  a 
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supplier  of  arms,  and  we  urge  oth 
to  show  similar  restraint. 

We  prefer  to  seek  good  relatic 
with  African  and  other  natic 
through  the  works  of  peace,  not  vy 
America's  contribution  will  be  to 
and  development  and  not  to  death 
destruction. 

Plainly,  military  restraint  by  c 
siders  can  best  be  brought  about  if 
nations,  including  those  who 
weapons,  actively  seek  that  c 
straint.  We  would  welcome  and  i 
port  voluntary  regional  agreem^ 
among  African  leaders  to  reduce 
purchase  of  weapons  as  a  major 
toward  peace  and  away  from  the  i 
nomic  deprivation  of  the  poor,  w 
badly  needed  money  that  could  ; 
them  a  better  life  goes  to  purd 
weapons  to  take  lives. 

I've  talked  about  many  sub], 
this  afternoon,  very  briefly,  bu 
one  way  or  another,  I've  been  tal 
about  change  in  the  world  that  w, 
share.  Sometimes  we  grow  impa 
or  cynical  about  that  change,  thin 
that  it's  too  slow,  that  it  may 
come  at  all. 

I  know  something  about  so 
change.  In  my  own  lifetime,  I've; 
the  region  of  my  birth— the  sou! 
part  of  the  United  States— chaj 
from  a  place  of  poverty  and  de 
and  racial  division  to  a  land  of  t 
promise  and  opportunity  and  inc 
ing  racial  harmony.  I've  seen  the 
ering  wall  between  the  races  t 
down,  piece  by  piece,  until  the  v. 
and  the  blacks  of  my  country  < 
reach  across  it  to  each  other. 

I  know  that  our  own  society  it 
ferent  from  any  other,  and  I  1 
that  we  still  have  much  to  do  1 
United  States.  But  nothing  can 
my  faith  that  in  every  part  o 
world,  peaceful  change  can  com 
bless  the  lives  of  human  be 
Nothing  can  make  me  doubt  tha 
continent  will  win  its  struggl 
freedom— freedom  from  racisn 
the  denial  of  human  rights  fre 
from  want  and  suffering,  and  ire 
from  the  destruction  of  wa: 
foreign  intervention. 

Nigeria  is  a  great  and  intlu 
nation,  a  regional  and  an  interns 
leader.  We  stand  by  you  in 
work  We  know  that  African 
always  take  the  lead  in  shapn 
destiny  of  your  own  people.  A 
know  that  this  continent  will 
the  liberation  that  can  come  to 
who  put  racial  division  and  in. 
behind  them. 

I  believe  that  this  day  is  comi 
Africa.  And  on  that  day.  blad 
whites  alike  will  be  able  to  S 
the  words  of  a  great  man  ire 
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i  State,   Dr.   Martin  Luther  King, 
"Free  at  last,  free  at  last,  thank 
I  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last." 
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.  Is  there  any  connection  be- 
en your  public  position  on 
hern  African  policy  and  how 
take  your  votes  at  the  Security 
ncil  on  southern  Africa? 

,  We  have,  as  you  know,  only  re- 
ly as  a  nation  been  deeply  in- 
ed  in  trying  to  bring  peace  to 
lern  Africa.   We  have  taken  the 
itive,  along  with  the  British,   in 
>abwe,  to  try  to  bring  out  a  res- 
ion    of    those    very     serious 
lems — peace,  majority  rule,   and 
ing  of  the  liberation  forces  as  a 
in  the  future   security  of  Zim- 
e.   And  we  have  also  taken  the 
itive,  along  with  Germany  and 
ce,  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
r  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  a 
lution     of    the     problem     in 
ibia — again,   majority  rule,  free 
ions,  the  right  of  the  blacks  to 
their  rights  honored, 
link  that  is  accurate  to  say,  too, 
the  recent  action  by  the  United 
>ns  to  implement  an  arms  em- 
i  against  South  Africa  was  pre- 
1  by  our  own  unilateral  action 
menting  an  arms  embargo  long 
e  the  United  Nations  acted,  and 
'Upport    that    arms    embargo 
letely. 

Can  you  tell  us  if  you  talked 
t  the  oil  situation  and  the  fact 
Nigeria  wants  more  technology 
the  United  States? 

Yes.  We  discussed  the  oil  situa- 
n  Nigeria.  We  also  discussed  the 
ect  of  purchasing  liquefied  natu- 
is,  which  Nigeria  will  be  ready 
)duce  by  1983,  and  the  need  of 
ia  for  technical  assistance  not 
n  petroleum  but  in  other  aspects 
momic  development. 
:re  are  now,  as  I  said  in  my 
h  yesterday,  15,000  Nigerian 
its  and,  in  addition,  1,000  more 
ire  getting  specific  middle-level 
leal  training  in  the  United 
s-   Five  hundred   are  already 

500  more  are  coming.  In  addi- 
the  Nigerians  have  requested 

assistance — retired  executives 
the  United  States  who  have 
edge  in  economic  development 
etroleum  to  come  here  to  work 
hem.  And  we  will  pursue  that 
;n  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Eximbank  loans,  the  Overseas 


Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC)  insurance,  which  I  think  we 
now  have  31  applicants  who  are  ready 
to  come  into  Nigeria  to  make 
investments — this  will  be  expedited. 

In  addition,  we  have  established, 
after  General  Obasanjo 's  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  October,  detailed 
discussions  between  our  own  Com- 
merce Department  and  other  officials 
and  the  Nigerians  on  how  we  can  in- 
crease investment  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  Nigeria. 

It  is  a  very  good  country  in  which 
to  invest.  There  is  a  stable  govern- 
ment with  a  prospect  of  constitutional 
government  that  will  be  equally  sta- 
ble. I  think  the  past  problems  with 
American  investors  have  now  been 
overcome.  I  know  that  several  major 
companies  —  Ford,  Mack  Truck, 
Bechtel,  and  others — are  now  coming 
into  Nigeria  to  invest.  So,  I  would 
guess  that  all  the  needs  of  Nigeria- 
technical  assistance  and  devel- 
opment— will  be  met. 

Q.  Did  the  General  ask  you  to 
take  stronger  action  toward  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia,  perhaps  more 
embargoes? 

A.  I  think  the  General  would  be 
more  inclined  to  take  additional  em- 
bargo action  against  South  Africa 
than  would  we.  As  I  have  said,  we 
have  cooperated  in  the  U.N.  actions, 
and  even  before  the  U.N.  action,  we 
took  unilateral  steps  to  declare  a 
complete  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa. 

Q.  What  specific  areas  of  bilat- 
eral cooperation  would  you  like  be- 
tween your  country  and  Nigeria  on 
any  issue  or  on  any  important  proj- 
ect to  use  for  this  important  visit? 

A.  We  have  got  now  four  commit- 
tees set  up,  one  for  the  development 
of  Nigerian  agriculture.  This  is  a  joint 
effort  where  we  help  Nigeria  and  we 
learn  in  the  process.  Another  one  of 
the  subcommittees  is  on  education. 
And  we  have  always  had,  for  many 
years,  a  very  good  relationship  here. 
We  want  to  improve  it. 

Another  one  is  in  economic  de- 
velopment. I  mentioned  that  we  have 
31  applicants  right  now  of  American 
business  investments  that  are  waiting 
to  be  made  in  Nigeria.  And  the  fourth 
one  is  technical  assistance,  where  we 
will  provide  technical  training  in  the 
United  States  and  send  technicians 
here  who  are  expert  to  help  with  the 
future  development  of  the  Nigerian 
economy. 

These  efforts  are  all  very  fruitful, 
and  they  will  be  better  in  the  future. 
We  have  decided,  for  instance,  this 
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morning,  that  the  joint  study  commis- 
sion that  was  set  up  last  October,  that 
already  met  in  Nigeria  in  November, 
will  have  another  meeting  in  the 
United  States  in  April — this  month, 
the  last  of  this  month — will  make  a 
report  to  me  and  to  General  Obasanjo 
by  the  end  of  May  to  identify  any  re- 
maining problems,  so  that  he  and  I 
can  personally  resolve  those  problems 
and  remove  the  obstacles  to  the  fur- 
ther economic  development,  on  a 
joint  basis,  between  our  country  and 
Nigeria. 

Q.  You  said  the  General  would 
be  more  inclined  to  have  stronger 
embargoes.  Did  he  urge  you  to  do 
anything  that  your  Administration 
is  not  doing  now  to  take  steps  in 
other  areas  in  support  of  the  change 
in  South  Africa? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  had  a  very  thor- 
ough discussion  not  only  between 
myself  and  General  Obasanjo  and  his 
Ministers  (Foreign),  but  yesterday  we 
had  a  foreign-level  discussion  with 
other  nations,  including  the  front-line 
countries  around  Rhodesia. 

We  now  will  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  call  together  the  parties 
who  are  in  dispute  concerning  Zim- 
babwe, those  who  are  identified  as  a 
patriotic  front,  the  front-line  nations 
who  surround  Rhodesia,  and  also  the 
parties  to  the  internal  settlement — 
Smith,  Muzorewa,  Sithole,  and 
Chirau." 

We  will  begin  now  to  explore  the 
earliest  date  when  this  might  be  ac- 
complished. We  and  the  British  will 
act  as  hosts  and  we  will,  of  course, 
encourage  U.N.  participation  as  well. 
In  the  case  of  Namibia,  the  five- 
nation  group  operating  as  a  committee 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council — these 
are  the  permanent  committee  mem- 
bers in  the  Security  Council  that  I 
have  named  earlier,  the  Western 
members — will  contact  the  South  Af- 
ricans to  put  forward  our  proposal 
and  also  to  contact  the  SWAPO 
leaders. 

The  front-line  presidents,  then  the 
Nigerian  leaders  will  be  in  contact 
with  Sam  Nujoma,  who  is  head  of  the 
SWAPO  group.  So  in  these  two  major 
areas  of  dispute — Zimbabwe  and 
Namibia — we  will  expedite  our  action 
at  the  urging  of  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Nigerian  officials. 

In  the  case  of  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
Nigeria  has  long  played  a  leading 
role,  has  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee — under  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity — for  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  and  they  have  begun  now 
to  make  attempts  to  get  the  Ethio- 
pians and  the  Somalians  to  meet,  to 
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make  permanent  the  peace  that  has 
been  established  in  recent  weeks,  in 
recent  days. 

We  also  hope  that  there  will  be  an 
avoidance  of  bloodshed  as  it  relates 
to  the  Eritreans.  So  I  think  in  these 
three  major  areas,  we  have  reached  a 
common  purpose.  And  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  remaining  differ- 
ences between  myself  and  General 
Obasanjo. 

Q.  At  what  level  will  this  Rhode- 
sian  meeting  be? 

A.  At  the  Foreign  Secretary  level. 
The  plans  are  that  Secretary  Vance 
and,  perhaps,  David  Owen  from  Bri- 
tain would  be  present  and  in  person. 

Q.  Did  you  reach  an  agreement 
with  General  Obasanjo  about 
stabilizing  the  dollar? 

A.  I  wish  that  General  Obasanjo 
and  I  could  act  on  a  bilateral  basis  to 
completely  stabilize  the  dollar.  The 
dollar  is  a  very  sound  currency.  It  is 
based  primarily  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  strong, 
growing  stronger. 

There  are  several  factors  that  will 
tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar this  year.  Our  imports  of  oil  will 
be  level  this  year.  They  were  increas- 
ing rapidly  last  year,  which  was  a  bad 
factor  last  year.  The  interest  rates  in 
our  country  are  higher  now  than  they 
were  before,  which  will  encourage 
additional  investment  in  our  country 
which  will  also  help  the  dollar. 

We  need  very  urgently  to  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  act  on 
my  proposals  concerning  the  com- 
prehensive energy  policy.  This  will 
stabilize  the  dollar,  and  the  prospects 
for  that  success  in  the  Congress  are 
good.  And  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  our  economy  will 
continue  to  grow  at  about  the  same 
rate  that  it  did  last  year. 

Last  year,  we  were  growing  much 
faster  than  our  major  trading  partners: 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
France,  Japan,  and  others.  This  year 
those  other  nations  will  have  a  faster 
growth,  which  means  that  they  can 
buy  more  of  our  goods  and  cut  down 
on  our  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
So  for  all  these  reasons  and  others 
that  I  could  describe,  I  think  the 
prospects  for  a  stable  dollar  are  very 
good. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  human  rights 
and  any  specifics  at  all  and,  par- 
ticularly, did  you  discuss  Uganda 
and  Idi  Amin  in  regards  to  human 
rights? 

A.  We  did  not  discuss  Uganda.   I 


did  mention  in  my  speech  yesterday 
my  gratitude  that  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  has  shown  fit  not  only 
to  condemn  white  nations  when  they 
deprive  persons  of  human  rights,  but 
also  condemn  black  leaders,  as  well, 
where  human  rights  are  abridged. 

We  did  discuss  the  question  of 
human  rights.  There  is  no  difference, 
of  course,  between  our  govern- 
ments—Nigeria and  the  United 
States— because  we  recognize  that 
within  our  own  countries,  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  enhance  human 
rights.  I  think  political  oppressions 
and  the  right  of  people  to  participate 
in  their  government  is  one  that  has 
good  prospects  of  even  greater  im- 
provement in  the  future. 

We  also  discussed  the  problem  of 
human  rights  that  accrue  because  of 
pOVerty_deprived  of  a  right  of  a 
place  to  live  and  to  adequate  food  and 
clothing  and  education  and  health 
care    And  through  our  own  contribu- 
tions to  the   African  Development 
Bank;  our  own  contributions  to  the 
International   Monetary   Fund,   the 
World  Bank;  through  direct  bilateral 
aid    which  primarily  goes  to  the  very 
poor  countries;  and  through  increased 
trade  and  technical  service  to  coun- 
tries that  have  had  good  success,  like 
Nigeria,   we  are  trying  to  alleviate 
those  human  rights  and  deprivations 
that  come  from  poverty. 

We  have  a  very  close  relationship 
in  our  commitment  to  human  rights 
between  ourselves  and  the  Nigerians, 
and  also  we  have  a  very  good,  per- 
manent personal  friendship  between 
myself,  General  Obasanjo,  and  other 
leaders  of  our  government,  which  is 
very  helpful  to  us. 

We  have  benefited  just  as  much 
in  the  United  States  from  our  good  re- 
lationships with  Nigeria  as  have  the 
Nigerians,  and  although  it  has  been 
very  good  historically  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  believe  that  those  rela- 
tions are  going  to  be  even  better  than 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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At  the  invitation  of  His  Excellency  Lt.  Gen- 
eral Olusegun  Obasanjo,  Head  of  the  Federal 
Military  Government,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Nigeria,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  His  Excellency  Jimmy  Carter,  and 
Mrs  Carter  paid  a  State  Visit  to  Nigeria  from 
31st  March  to  3rd  April,  1978.  This  visit  re- 
ciprocated the  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  Head  of  the  Federal  Military 


Government  from  11th  to  13th  October,  M 
It  was  the  first  State  Visit  by  an  Americ 
President  to  sub-Saharan  Africa.  providij 
President  Carter  an  opportunity  to  witn<; 
firsthand  the  aspirations,  achievements  a 
problems  of  contemporary  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  the  visit,  the  two  Heads, 
State  met  in  plenary  sessions  during  wh 
they  discussed  bilateral  and  internatio 
issues. 

President  Carter  and  his  host.  Lt.   Gent 
Obasanjo,   examined  extensively   the  curr 
state  of  affairs  in  the  African  region  and 
voted  particular  attention  to  the  situation 
Southern  Africa. 

They  were  fully  agreed  on  the  need 
peace  and  stability  in  Africa  and  expressed 
hope  that  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  will  pre 
in  those  areas  of  North-West  Africa  and  in 
Horn  of  Africa  that  are  still  victims  of  frati 
dal  conflicts. 

President  Carter  expressed  satisfaction  < 
Nigeria's  efforts  in  its  capacity  as  Chairma 
the  OAU  Good  Offices  Commission  to  res 
peace  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  It 
agreed  that  Nigeria  should  persevere  in  itj 
forts  to  get  the  parties  in  the  disputi 
negotiate  a  mutually  acceptable  and  there 
durable  solution.  With  the  fighting  in  the  1 
of  Africa  now  ended,  the  two  leaders 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  remaining  prob; 
in  that  region  will  be  settled  by  peao 
means. 

On  Zimbabwe,  the  two  Heads  of  State 
pressed  support  for  the  Anglo-American 
posal  and  reiterated  their  conviction  tha 
the  present  circumstances,  only  a  settle 
which  is  based  on  its  principles  can  t 
about  racial  harmony,  prosperity  and  jusi 
lasting  peace  in  Zimbabwe.  The  two  Hea. 
State  agreed  that  the  arrangements  made  i 
the  Salisbury  Agreement  of  March  3  d( 
change  the  illegal  character  of  the  preset 
gime  and  are  unacceptable  as  they  dc 
guarantee  a  genuine  transfer  of  power  t 
majority  nor  take  into  consideration  the  ' 
of  all  the  Zimbabwean  nationalist  groups. 
The  situation  in  Namibia  was  also  can 
examined.  Lt.  General  Obasanjo  emphs 
his  Government's  full  support  for  SWA1 
the  authentic  leaders  of  the  people  in  thei 
struggle  for  the  genuine  independen 
Namibia,  with  its  unity,  sovereignty  and 
torial  integrity  full  [sic]  guaranteed.  Pre 
Carter  stressed  the  need  for  a  settlement 
Namibian  issue  which  would  guarantee  tl 
political  groups  would  have  an  equal  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  free  electa 
which  the  people  of  Namibia  would  mak. 
own  choice  about  their  future  governmen 
two  leaders  agreed  that  it  is  essent.al  f 
peace  and  security  of  Africa  that  Na 
achieve  its  independence  on  the  ba 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resc 
385. 

They  reviewed  the  current  efforts 
Five  Power  Western  Contact  Group  ar 
cussed  the  settlement  proposal  which  tl 
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developed  as  a  means  to  a  prompt  and 
ful  transition  to  genuine  majority  rule  in 
i>ia 

two  Heads  of  State  renewed  their  con- 
Ition  of  the  evil  and  oppressive  system  of 
icid  in  South  Africa.  They  pledged  their 
Sfforts  to  work  towards  the  elimination  of 
ystem  and  the  establishment  of  justice, 
ty  and  human  dignity  for  all   races  in 

Africa  within  a  free  society  where  all 
is  will  exercise  their  democratic  rights  to 

a  government  of  their  choice.  They  ap- 

to  all  States  to  do  their  part  towards  the 
tion  of  this  objective. 

Nigerian  Head  of  State.  Lt.  General 
ijo.  expressed  his  Government's  strong 
ointment  at  the  lack  of  impact  of  the 
concrete  proposals  put  forward  in   the 

eradicate  the  obnoxious  system  of  apart- 
Hiis  he  ascribed  to  the  inadequacy  of 
asures  adopted  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
al  will   on   the  part  of  Nations  called 

0  implement  these  measures.  He  noted 
5me  of  these  Nations  have  pursued 
s  of  outright  collaboration   with  South 

in  both  military  and  economic  matters. 
.  the  Head  of  State  re-emphasized  his 
ment's  determination  to  continue  to  ex- 

1  possible  political  and  material  support 
nationalist   liberation   movements  in 

Vfrica,  to  ensure  an  early  end  of  the  ra- 
lority  domination. 

dent  Carter  and  Lt.  General  Obasanjo 
ed  the  intention  of  the  United  States  of 
a  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria, 
ibers  of  the  Security  Council,  to  work 

in  the  Council  in  the  interest  of 
lening  international  peace  and  security, 
[pressed  particular  approval  of  the  Se- 
'ouncil's  prompt  action  in  establishing 
i  Nations  Interim  force  in  Lebanon  and 

their  full  co-operation  to  achieve  the 
es  of  the  mandate  granted  by  the  Secu- 
ncil. 

wo  Heads  of  State  exchanged  views 
ing  the  situation   in  the   Middle   East 
|lored  the  recent  violence   which  oc- 
m  that  area.   They  agreed  that  it  is 
ry  and  urgent  to  intensify  efforts  to 
a  just,   comprehensive   and  durable 
tsed  on  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
lutions  242  and  338.  They  stressed  the 
ice  of  withdrawal   on  all   fronts  pur- 
Resolution  242  and  the  resolution  of 
ts  of  the  Palestinian  question, 
vo  Heads  of  State  underscored  their 
nent  to  the  principles  of  the   United 
Charter,  particularly  those  concerning 
'ortance    of   human    rights   in   all 
•  To  this  end  they  cited  the  impor- 
f  strengthening   the   human   rights 
7  of  the  United  Nations, 
r  review  of  the  international  economic 
■  Ihe  two  Heads  of  State  stressed  the 
:ed  for  measures  to  secure  a  prosper- 
and  equitable  international  economic 
he  two  leaders   placed   special   em- 
'the  importance  of  close  consultations 
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between  Nigeria  and  the  United  States  in  the 
North-South  Economic  Dialogue  and  in  the 
work  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  agreed 
on  the  value  of  the  United  Nations  Overview 
Committee  dialogue  in  the  enhancing  an  un- 
derstanding of  global  issues  of  common  con- 
cern and  in  promoting  development  coopera- 
tion. They  appealed  to  all  nations  to  strive 
vigorously  for  the  achievement  of  the  goals 
specified  in  the  Seventh  Special  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  particu- 
lar with  respect  to  issues  of  vital  importance  to 
the  developing  countries.  In  this  regard.  Lt. 
General  Obasanjo  invited  attention  to  the  slow 
pace  of  progress  concerning  the  establishment 
of  the  Common  Fund  and  alleviation  of  the 
debt  problems  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  two  Heads  of  State  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
order  to  intensify  action  within  the  United  Na- 
tions system  towards  finding  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  global  inflation. 

The  two  leaders  discussed  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Session  on  Disarmament  which 
opens  in  May  of  1978.  As  leaders  of  countries 
which  have  played  a  significant  role  in  United 
Nations  disarmament  matters,  both  Heads  of 
State  agreed  that  the  session  should  provide  a 
stimulus  to  further  concrete  disarmament  ef- 
forts. 

The  two  Heads  of  State  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  re- 
cent discussions  between  the  two  Governments 
on  bilateral  cooperation  in  economic,  commer- 
cial and  technical  fields  and  agreed  to  further 
strengthen  relations  in  these  areas.  Mutual  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  expand  and  diversify 
trade  and  development  activities  and  to  facili- 
tate investment  in  areas  of  key  importance  to 
Nigeria's  economic  growth.  For  this  purpose 
the  two  leaders  agreed  to  set  up  joint  working 
groups  on  investment  and  trade,  technology 
transfer,  agriculture  and  rural  development  and 
education. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mrs.  Carter  expressed  their  pro- 
found appreciation  to  Lt.  General  Obasanjo,  the 
Nigerian  Government,  and  all  the  people  of 
Nigeria  for  the  gracious  hospitality  afforded  to 
their  party  during  their  visit  to  Nigeria. 

The  President  was  impressed  by  the  visible 
evidence  of  the  pace  of  Nigerian  economic 
progress  and  the  vigorous  and  determined  ef- 
forts being  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Mili- 
tary Government  to  provide  for  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  people  of 
Nigeria. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS, 
WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
MONROVIA,  APR.  311 

President  Tolbert 

Just  over  30  years  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  27,  1943,  another 
American  President  transited  this  land 
in  connection  with  the  victorious  Al- 


lied effort  of  World  War  II.  Liberia's 
President  Edwin  James  Barclay  re- 
ceived President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  at  that  time  on  an  asphalt 
airstrip  of  7,000  feet.  In  the  interven- 
ing years,  U.S. -Liberia  cooperation 
has  here  afforded  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  expanding  civil  aviation 
facilities  in  West  Africa,  spanning  a 
reinforced  11,000  feet. 

And  today,  we  are  deeply  honored 
to  pay  homage  to  America's  first 
third-century  President  who  has  come 
in  the  larger  pursuit  of  permanent 
peace,  of  human  rights,  and  of  eco- 
nomic justice  in  our  one  world;  who 
has  come  in  furtherance  of  continuing 
friendship  and  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

Standing  here  beneath  the  sunny 
expanse  of  Africa's  skies,  we  most 
heartily  salute  you,  Mr.  President, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Amy,  and  members  of 
your  suite,  and  with  intense  warmth, 
embracingly  welcome  you  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Tolbert,  our  family,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Liberia,  to  this 
land  of  love  and  liberty  by  God's 
command. 

Mr.  President,  by  your  sincere 
leadership  you  are  restoring  to  a 
weary  world,  particularly  in  the  trou- 
bled Middle  East  and  in  Africa,  re- 
freshing new  hopes  of  enterprise  and 
prosperity,  of  liberty  and  morality. 

By  your  profound  example,  man- 
kind is  beginning  to  feel  again,  as 
Thomas  Paine  once  articulated,  I 
quote,  "the  power  of  America  to 
create  a  happy  world,"  and  may  I 
add,  free  from  human  oppression, 
free  from  human  distinction. 

By  your  vision  and  love,  peoples 
and  nations  can  once  more  rejoice 
that  the  United  States  still  cares,  that 
its  actions  resound  of  lasting  verities. 
Upon  this  continent  where  the 
majority  of  least  developed  countries 
can  be  found,  nature's  fury  often 
fuels  unyielding  economic  frustrations 
upon  its  people.  On  this  continent 
where  persist  heinous  repression  and 
racism,  hatred  and  injustice,  human 
beings  appealingly  demand  justice 
against  human  cruelty,  against  brutal 
violence,  and  against  human 
indignity. 

On  this  continent  of  contemporary 
intrigue  and  intransigence,  bloody  as- 
sassinations and  fractricidal  conflicts, 
armed  proxy  interventions  and  poten- 
tial bigpower  confrontations  tend  to 
postpone  freedom  and  justice  and  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights.  These 
further  imperil  the  solemn  pursuit  of 
international  peace  and  security. 
In  Africa,  yea  the  world,  we  can 
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Presidents  Tolbert  and  Curler  with  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  in  Monrovia 


sense  through  your  dynamic  moral 
leadership,  fresh  evidences  of  positive 
change.  This  new  momentum  to  en- 
hance mankind  was  manifested  again 
by  your  outstanding  foreign  policy 
address  on  Africa,  recently  delivered 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  for  which  we  hear- 
tily commend  you.  And  we  earnestly 
hope  that  all  conditions,  both  political 
and  economic,  which  contribute  to 
permanent  global  reconciliation  and 
lasting  partnerships  can  be  sturdily  es- 
tablished in  the  coming  years. 

In  1943,  Liberia  stood  with 
America,  Mr.  President,  an  unswerv- 
ing friend  and  selfless  ally,  a 
developing  democracy.  We  are  confi- 
dent today  that  with  closer 
cooperation  and  more  fulfilling  crea- 
tive U.S.  policies  and  programs, 
Liberia  can  become  a  more  brilliant 
star  of  democratic  ideals  in  Africa,  a 
more  convincing  showpiece  ot 
humanistic  capitalism  and  progressive 
development. 

Offering  once  more  our  hands  in 
hearty  welcome  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Carter,  and  your  entour- 
age, we  affirm  and  pledge  our  best 
efforts  with  you  in  the  global  cam- 
paign of  extending  the  frontiers  ot 
human  liberty  and   advancing  the 


principles  of  genuine  peace  and  sta- 
bility. .  .  . 

We  will  remain  one  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  in  surmounting  the  tyranny 
of  energy  and  in  healing  the  injuries 
of  economic  uncertainties. 

Ever  steadfastly,  we  pledge  our 
total  resources  with  you  in  securing 
the  victory  we  courageously  seek  over 
inequity  and  injustice,  over  ignor- 
ance, disease,  and  poverty,  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  our  children's  chil- 
dren and  even  endless  future  genera- 
tions   throughout  this  our  one  world. 

May  Almighty  God  bless  our  en- 
deavors and  hasteningly  bring  peace 
to  mankind  everywhere. 


President  Carter 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  in 
Liberia,  a  country  which  is  one  ot 
America's  oldest  friends,  and  to  ar- 
rive at  this  historic  airfield.  During 
the  Second  World  War,  as  President 
Tolbert  has  described,  when  it  was 
known  simply  as  Roberts  Field,  it 
was  a  vital  link  in  the  supply  line  to 
Europe  and  to  North  Africa  in  our 
common  fight  for  freedom.  Now,  re- 
born as  Roberts  International  Airport, 
with  a  new  terminal  recently  opened, 
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it  symbolizes  the  pride,  the  achiex 
ments,  and  the  great  potential  of  yc 
nation.  . 

Liberia  was  born  out  of  mankin. 
eternal  desire  for  freedom,  and  y 
have  achieved  it  here.  The  free  bU 
people  who  came  from  America 
this  beautiful  coastline  in  the  I 
century  were  determined  to  buil< 
society  which  reflected  the  dignity 
their  souls  and  their  hope  in  th 
hearts.  They  joined  here  in  Libe 
with  others  who  longed  for  a  be 
life.  These  two  streams  united 
form  the  first  independent  republic 
Africa. 

During  the  past  century  ot  I 
lonialism,  your  independence  was  i 
served,  and  now  you  can  look  b 
with  pride  on  130  years  of  unin 
rupted  independence  and  freed< 
which  gives  Liberia  a  respected  se. 
status  among  the  nations  of  j 
continent. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  did  stop  her 
the  airport  in  1943  to  meet  with  E 
ident  Barclay,  but  this  is  the  firs! 
ficial  state  visit  of  an  American  F 
ident,  and  it  is  long  overdue.' 
bonds  between  our  two  countries 
too  strong  for  such  a  long  period; 
to  elapse  again. 

We  have  been  very  gratetul; 
you  have  added  to  the  pleasure: 
the  honor  I  feel  in  arriving  het 
declaring  today  a  national  hob 
-    It's  a  national  holiday  in  my  heai 

well.  .      , 

Our  friendly  relationship  is  ol 
mutual  advantage  and  exists  on  i 
levels — in  the  intertwining  of  oui 
tories,  in  the  democratic  traditio 
tablished  in  our  own  Constitut 
and  in  the  similarity  in  our  forr 
government.  It  exists  in  educatic 
trade,  and  religion.  It  was  pe 
most  meaningful  in  what  Pres 
Tolbert  has  called  the  war  again 
norance,  disease,  and  poverty. 

The  American  people  are  pro 
join  Liberians  in  this  effort  th 
bilateral  relationships  betwee 
two  countries  and  in  multilatera 
grams  involving  many  countries 
two  governments  agree  that 
should  be  directed  toward  imp! 
the  basic  conditions  of  life  for 
who  most  need  help. 

In  coming  to  Liberia,  1  am 
firming  a  friendship  that  is  ver 
but  I  am  also  drawing  to  a  c 
series  of  visits  that  reflect  a 
that  is  new.  Less  than  three  d 
from  now,  four-fifths  ot  a 
world's  people  will  live  in  p 
Asia,  and  Latin  America— in  tn 
of  developing  nations  that  I  ha' 
ited  this  year. 
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Inly  three  decades  ago,  many  na- 
s  of  these  continents  were  largely 
inies  of  foreign  powers.  Their  rise 
ndependence  means  a  world  in 
ch  we  must  treat  each  other  as 
als,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of 
I  trips  has  been  to  demonstrate 
genuine  respect  my  nation  feels 
its  partners  around  the  world  and 
opposition  to  the  continuation  or 
tablishment  of  colonialism  in  any 

I  whatsoever. 

he  world  economy  has  changed, 
ging  the  hope  of  economic  im- 
rement  and  justice  to  millions  and 
ing  each  of  us  far  more  dependent 
ever  before  on  the  cooperation  of 
neighbors.  If  we  create  a  world 
lomy  of  fairness  and  growth,  our 
aal  well-being  will  be  insured.  If 
ire  shortsighted  and  let  inequality, 
shness,  and  injustice  persist,  all 
s  will  suffer. 

/en  the  ideas  that  motivate  man- 
have  been  changing.  The  tradi- 
»1  rivalry  between  East  and  West 
inues,  even  as  we  try  to  reduce 
:ompetition  and  expand  the  areas 
)tential  cooperation, 
it  other  visions,  those  of  national 
tity.  of  self-determination,  of  ra- 
equality,  of  the  individual  rights 

II  human  beings,  rise  more  and 
'to  dominate  the  human  horizon. 

is  indeed  a  new  world,  and  I 
d  like  to  reemphasize  briefly  the 
!  themes  that  dominate  our  vision 
is  new  age. 

:onomic  Justice.  The  first  is 
omic  justice,  both  among  the  na- 
s  of  the  world  and  for  those 
in  each  nation  who  now  lack  the 
rial  requirements  for  a  decent 

onomic  justice  imposes  a  special 
;ation  on  nations  like  my  own, 
h  have  resources  to  share  with 
est  of  the  world.  This  is  a  re- 
sibility  we  intend  to  honor.  But 
ining  the  world  economy  is  ulti- 
ly  a  shared  responsibility  in 
h  every  nation  must  do  its  part. 

aspect  for  Human  Rights.  The 

nd  element  is  a  respect  for  human 
s— the  right  to  be  treated  prop- 
by  one's  own  government;  to  be 
to  participate  in  the  decisions 
affect  one's  own  life;  to  have  the 
:  human  requirements  of  food, 
er,  health,  and  education, 
there  is  any  development  that  has 
ened  me  in  my  time  as  President, 
the  extent  to  which  the  cause  of 
*n  rights  has  taken   its  rightful 
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place  on  the  agenda  and  in  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  This  is  a  cause 
that  the  United  States  and  Liberia  are 
proud  to  claim  as  our  birthright.  But 
we  know  that  it  is  now  spreading,  not 
because  of  our  efforts  but  because  the 
times  demand  it. 

Search  for  Peace.  The  third  ele- 
ment on  which  all  our  other  hopes 
eventually  depend  is  a  search  for 
peace.  My  nation  has  now,  as  it  has 
had  for  the  last  30  years,  a  responsi- 
bility to  work  constantly  for  peace 
with  its  powerful  rivals.  But  in  this 
new  age,  the  search  for  peace  leads  in 
other  directions  as  well.  It  means 
relying  on  mutual  conciliation, 
negotiation,  discussion  of  even  the 
most  intractable  and  difficult  interna- 
tional issues. 

In  this  area  your  own  President 
Tolbert's  philosophy  of  conciliation 
and  moderation  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing example.  It  marks  him  as  a  man 
with  a  profound  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  a  firm  commitment 
to  preventing  potential  conflicts 
through  wise  and  just  agreements. 

We  share  with  you  a  commitment 
to  an  Africa  that  is  at  peace,  an  Af- 
rica free  from  colonialism,  an  Africa 
free  from  racism,  an  Africa  free  from 
mijitary  interference  by  outside  na- 
tions, and  an  Africa  free  from  the  in- 
evitable conflicts  that  arise  when  the 
integrity  of  national  boundaries  is  not 
respected. 

And  the  search  for  peace  means  an- 
ticipating changes  that  must  inevita- 
bly come,  such  as  those  in  southern 
Africa,  so  that  they  can  come  peace- 
fully, rather  than  with  their  pent-up 
tensions  erupting  into  violence. 

These  are  the  goals  America  is  pur- 
suing, and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
discussing  them  with  one  of  Africa's 
leading  statesmen,  your  own  Presi- 
dent Tolbert.  His  idealism,  his  deter- 
mination, and  his  energy  have  won 
widespread  admiration  in  Africa,   in 
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America,  and  around  the  world.  His 
recent  statesman-like  sponsorship  of 
the  reconciliation  summit  gathering  of 
West  African  heads  of  state,  here  in 
Monrovia,  has  helped  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  among  these 
nations  for  the  good  of  all. 

Next  year  he  will  be  hosting,  and 
will  become  a  major  leader  of,  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  here  in 
Monrovia.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
for  national  self-determination,  racial 
justice,  and  a  better  life  for  all  the 
people  of  the  African  Continent. 

As  we  go  now  together  to  Mon- 
rovia, we  will  in  a  sense  close  the 
circle  that  has  opened  between  our 
people  more  than  a  century  and  half 
ago.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  people  of  the 
great  nation  of  Liberia,  this  is  a  jour- 
ney which  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
make.  □ 


1  Remarks  by  President  Carter  made  on  oc- 
casions during  the  trip  other  than  those  printed 
here  are  in  the  Weekly  Compiliations  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Apr.  3  and  10,  1978. 

2  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Apr.  3. 

3  For  text  of  address,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
9,  1977,  p.  453. 

4  List  of  U.S.  officials  accompanying  the 
President  omitted;  for  full  text,  see  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Apr.  3. 

5  Held  in  the  Ballroom  at  the  Hotel  Na- 
cional.  It  was  broadcast  live  via  satellite  on 
radio  and  television  in  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral reporters  spoke  in  Portuguese,  and  their 
questions  were  translated  by  an  interpreter  (for 
full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Apr.  3). 

6  Introductory  paragraphs  omitted;  for  full 
text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Apr.  10. 

7  For  text  of  proposals,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  417. 

8  Held  with  reporters  at  the  State  House 
Marina  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  10). 

9  Chief  Jeremiah  Chirau  is  head  of  the  Zim- 
babwe United  Peoples'  Organization;  Bishop 
Abel  Muzorewa  is  head  of  the  United  African 
National  Council;  Reverend  Ndabanigi  Sithole 
is  head  of  the  African  National  Council/ 
Sithole;  Ian  Smith  is  Prime  Minister  of  the 
white  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  These  in- 
dividuals comprise  the  Rhodesian  Executive 
Council  which  was  established  on  Mar.  3, 
1978,  with  a  rotating  chairmanship. 

10  List  of  U.S.  and  Nigerian  officials  omit- 
ted; for  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.   10. 

"  Exchange  of  remarks  was  made  at 
Roberts  International  Airport;  text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Apr.  10. 
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THE  SECRETARY:        Arms  Control 
and  National  Security 


? 


I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  with  you  an  issue  that 
is  vital  to  this  nation's  security— the 
effort  to  slow  down  the  dangerous  and 
burdensome  arms  race  through  effec- 
tive arms  control. 

This  is  an  effort  in  which  I  deeply 
believe.  My  years  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, my  activities  as  a  private 
citizen  in  studies  of  military  issues,  and 
my  experience  as  Secretary  of  State 
have  made  one  fact  increasingly  clear 
to  me:  A  strong  defense  and  effective 
arms  control  are  not  separate  paths  to 
national  security;  both  are  essential 
steps  along  the  same  path. 

Our  nation's  safety  continues  to  de- 
pend upon  a  strong,  modern  military 
defense  capable  of  meeting  the  full 
spectrum  of  our  military  needs.  We 
have  had  that  strength  in  the  past.  We 
have  it  now.  And  we  will  maintain  it. 

Yet  we  cannot  assure  our  security 
by  military  strength  alone.  New 
weapons  systems  acquired  by  one  side 
stimulate  the  other  side  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  countermeasures_ 
The  net  effect  is  the  expansion  of 
weapons  systems  on  both  sides  without 
real  increase  in  the  security  of  either. 

As  I  have  met  with  leaders  around 
the  world  over  the  past  year,  I  have 
found  that  many  share  this  perception. 
They  too  cannot  and  will  not  allow 
their  nations  to  become  vulnerable  to 
military  threat.  But  they  also  recog- 
nize that  the  heavy  burden  of  military 
competition  diverts  limited  resources 
and  energies  from  social  and  economic 
development  on   which  peace   also 

re  st  s . 

The  effort  to  slow  arms  competition 
through  mutual  and  balanced  restraints 
has  been  a  central  element  of  this  na- 
tion's security  policy  under  the  past 
seven  American  Presidents- 
Democratic  and  Republican. 

•  President  Kennedy,  building  on 
the  efforts  of  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower,  concluded  the  first  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1963  — halting  nuclear 
weapons  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and 
the  contamination  that  entailed.  Sub- 
sequently, we  concluded  agreements 
prohibiting  nuclear  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  from  the  ocean 
floor  and  from  outer  space. 

•  The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  concluded  in  1968,  is  binding 
today   on   more   than    100  nations. 


Clearly,  it  has  not  ended  the  specter  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  but  it  has  signif- 
icantly advanced  that  objective. 

•  Since  first  proposed  by  President 
Johnson,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
broader  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT).  These  negotiations  suc- 
ceeded, during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, in  severely  restricting  the 
deployment  of  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems by  either  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union.   Such  systems  would 


.  arms  control  will  not  dra- 
matically reduce  our  defense 
budget.  The  cost  of  an  adequate 
defense  will  remain  high.  But 
the  drain  on  our  resources  from 
an  unrestricted  arms  race 
would  be  much  greater. 


have  been  costly  to  build  and  would 
have  added  new  uncertainties  into  the 
strategic  balance.  SALT  I  also  placed 
the  first  limits  on  the  number  of  offen- 
sive weapons. 

We  are  engaged  today  in  a  broader 
range  of  arms  control  negotiations  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  because  the 
opportunities  we  can  grasp  and  the 
challenges  we  face  are  greater  than 
ever  before. 

As  we  pursue  these  negotiations,  we 
must  be  realistic  about  what  effective 
arms  control  can — and  cannot — do  for 
our  security.  For  if  we  judge  arms 
control  measures  against  unrealistic 
standards,  we  may  lose  the  possibility 
of  making  any  practical  progress. 

•  No  single  arms  control  agreement 
will  eliminate  all,  or  even  most,  of  the 
potential  challenges  against  U.S.  and 
allied  forces.  But  by  controlling  the 
size,  nature,  and  direction  of  arms 
programs  on  both  sides,  we  can  reduce 
the  uncertainties  that  fuel   the  arms 

race. 

•  For  the  foreseeable  future,  arms 
control  will  not  dramatically  reduce 
our  defense  budget.  The  cost  of  an 
adequate  defense  will  remain  high. 
But  the  drain  on  our  resources  from  an 
unrestricted  arms  race  would  be  much 
greater. 

•  Arms  control  cannot  by  itseir 
guarantee  stability  in  the  U.S. -Soviet 
relationship.  We  continue  to  compete, 


because  in  many  areas  we  have  dif 
ent  interests  and  values.  We  need 
be  sanguine  about  Soviet  power  or 
tentions,  however,  to  recognize  tha 
inhabitants  of  the  same  planet  \ 
share  awesome  power,  we  hav 
common  interest  in  reducing  the  n 
serious  risks  to  our  survival. 

•  Arms  control  will  not  by  itself 
solve  the  regional  tensions  t 
threaten  peace.  But  by  lessening 
level  of  military  confrontation 
regulating  the  diffusion  of  i 
weapon  technologies,  we  can  enh; 
regional  stability  and  free  resou. 
for  the  task  of  improving  the  huj 
condition. 

There  are  clear  limits  to  what 
should  expect  from  arms  control.; 
it  is  equally  clear  that  arms  con. 
pursued  in  a  deliberate  and  meas 
way,  will  contribute  significant! 
reducing  the  prospect  of  war.  Th 
why  I  believe  so  strongly  that  ou: 
curity  is  best  protected  by  polick 
strength  in  our  national  defense  ar; 
practical  arms  control  agreements 
limit  the  dangers  to  which  we  r 
and  always  will,  respond. 

As  President  Carter  said  in 
Wake  Forest  speech:  "Arms  co 
agreements  are  a  major  goal  as  in 
ments  of  our  national  security,  bu 
will  be  possible  only  if  we  mai 
appropriate  military  force  levels." 


SALT 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  Stra 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  S 
Union. 

Any  SALT  agreement  mus 
measured  against  the  yardstick  o 
national  safety.  It  must  clearly  i 
tain  or  improve  our  overall  secur 
compared  to  the  likely  situation 
out  an  agreement.  It  must  take  fu 
count  of  the  interests  of  our  alii 
well  as  ourselves.  And  we  must 
confidence  in  our  independent  a 
to  verify  adequately  Soviet  comp 
with  an  agreement  and  to  detec 
effort,  contrary  to  the  agreement 
could  leave  us  at  a  strategic  disa 
tage.  We  should  not  and  we  wi 
accept  any  agreement  that  doe 
meet  these  essential  requirements 
We  have  made  substantial  pfl 
over  the  past  year  toward  su 
agreement.  Important  difference 
remain.   I  will  be  meeting  wH 
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iet  leaders  later  this  month  in  an 
trt  to  narrow  those  remaining  dif- 
nces.  I  hope  that  we  can  reach  an 
:ement  in  the  near  future.   But  we 

continue  to  negotiate  for  as  long 
t  takes  to  achieve  a  SALT  agree- 
it  which  enhances  our  security  and 
of  our  allies, 
et  me  explain  what  the  agreement 

we  are  seeking  to  negotiate  would 
omplish  and  how  it  would 
igthen  our  security. 

irst,  it  would  establish  equal  limits 
>oth  sides  on  the  overall  number  of 
tegic  missile  launchers  and 
tegic  bombers.  As  you  know, 
:r  the  first  SALT  agreement  the 
iets  maintained  greater  numbers 

the  United  States.  Following  that 
ement,   Congress  called  for  any 

agreement  to  be  based  on  equal 
bers.  This  agreement  would  firmly 
)lish  that  principle. 

cond,  the  agreement  would  re- 
the  number  of  strategic  weapons 
*v  the  level  that  the  Soviets  now 
— and  very  much  below  what  they 
i  have  without  an  agreement.  It 
d  require  the  Soviets  to  destroy 
ral  hundred  weapons.  We  would 
be  required  to  destroy  any 
ons  currently  operational. 

lird,  the  agreement  would  estab- 
>ublimits  on  those  systems  we  see 
ost  threatening  and  destabilizing, 
as  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
(ICBM's)  equipped  with  MIRV'd 
tiple  independently-targetable 
try  vehicles]  warheads  and  on 
V'd  ballistic  missiles  more 
ally. 

urth,  we  are  trying  to  impose  re- 
its  on  the  improvement  of  existing 
ons  and  the  development  of  new 
(lore  sophisticated  systems. 

fth,  the  agreement  we  are 
iating  would  permit  the  United 
s  to  preserve  essential  options  for 
rnizing  our  forces.  Specifically, 
)uld  allow  us  to  continue  our 
"  development  programs,  such  as 
ruise  and  MX  missiles  and  To- 
mogram. 

th,  it  would  protect  the  interests 
I  allies.  Mindful  of  the  relation- 
between  strategic  arms  negotia- 
and  our  security  commitments  in 
0,  we  have  consulted  closely 
our  allies  at  each  step  of  the 
lations,  and  we  will  continue  to 


lations  before  they  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  strategic  balance.  We 
must  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  Soviets  are  living  up  to  their 
commitments. 

We  and  the  Soviets  both  know  the 
kind  of  terrible  destruction  that  would 
result  from  a  nuclear  war.  We  both 
know  that  each  will  ultimately  match 
the  other  if  the  race  continues. 

Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
are  both  intently  pursuing  our  own 
self-interests — despite  fundamental  dif- 
ferences that  exist  between  us — we 
hope  to  be  able  to  find  common 
ground  for  limiting  our  most  destruc- 
tive weapons.  The  essence  of  this 
negotiation  is  mutuality  of  benefits. 
An  arrangement  which  benefits  one 
side  at  the  expense  of  the  other  cannot 
be  agreed  on. 

Failure  to  achieve  an  equitable 
agreement  could  result  in  new 
weapons  programs  on  both  sides,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  costs  of 
several  billion  dollars  a  year  but  with 
no  more,  and  probably  less,  security. 
This  Administration  is  prepared  to  pay 
the  extra  price  of  maintaining  our  se- 
curity. I  am  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  pay  that  price.  But  an  ef- 
fective SALT  agreement  can  assist  us 
in  maintaining  the  strategic  balance  at 
reduced  levels  of  cost  and  risk. 
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tisatellite  testing  and  keeping  space 
open  for  free  and  peaceful  use  by  all.  I 
can  confirm  today  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  accepted  our  pro- 
posal, and  talks  will  begin  next 
month. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

We  are  also  engaged  with  the 
British  and  Soviet  Governments  in 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  nuclear  testing.  These  talks  have 
made  some  progress,  although  prob- 
lems remain.  Achievement  of  such  a 
ban  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
further  nuclear  proliferation  by  dem- 
onstrating the  seriousness  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  powers  in  accepting  re- 
straints on  their  own  activities. 

We  are  committed  to  seeking  such  a 
treaty.  It  must  be  adequately  verifi- 
able. And  we  will  assure  that  we 
maintain  confidence  *in  the  reliability 
of  our  nuclear  warheads. 

Arms  Control  in  Europe 


Antisatellite  Arms  Control 

Along  with  SALT,  there  are  numer- 
ous other  aspects  to  the  military  com- 
petition which  must  be  addressed.  An 


.  .  .  the  agreement  that  we  are 
seeking  to  negotiate  .  .  .  would 
require  the  Soviets  to  destroy 
several  hundred  weapons.  We 
would  not  be  required  to  de- 
stroy any  weapons  currently 
operational. 


Ia"y,  we  are  insisting  on  an 
Tient  which  is  independently  and 
ictonly  verifiable.  Our  ability  to 
must  have  sufficient  reliability 
er  and  to  deal  with  possible  vio- 


expansion  of  the  arms  race  to  space 
would  undermine  our  security  as  well 
as  that  of  other  nations.  Evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  developing  an  an- 
tisatellite capability  is  disturbing.  We 
are  prepared  to  protect  ourselves 
against  such  a  threat  and  to  match  the 
Soviets  if  necessary.  But  a  far  prefera- 
ble course  is  to  prevent  an  antisatellite 
race  from  occurring. 

While  there  are  many  problems  in 
devising  effective  and  verifiable  lim- 
its, there  is  an  area  for  arms  control 
here  too.  We  have  proposed  talks  with 
the  Soviets  aimed  at  suspending  an- 


Just  as  we  are  negotiating  for 
agreements  that  can  further  allied  se- 
curity in  the  area  of  strategic  weapons, 
so  too  the  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  in  Vienna  are  intended 
to  enhance  our  mutual  security  in  the 
European  theater.  In  recent  years,  the 
Soviets  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries have  built  up  their  forces  and  ma- 
teriel to  the  point  where  the  regional 
balance  has  become  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Our  central  goal  in  the  Vienna  talks 
is  to  codify  the  principles  of  parity  and 
collectivity  of  forces  in  central 
Europe.  We  and  the  NATO  allies  have 
made  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
will  only  accept  an  agreement  which 
enhances  the  security  of  the  region. 

These  talks  have  moved  extremely 
slowly.  It  is  important  that  we  work 
toward  an  agreement  in  this  area, 
however,  even  as  we  negotiate  on 
SALT.  We  and  our  allies  will  soon  be 
making  a  new  effort  to  get  the  talks 
moving  more  productively.  It  is  time 
for  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  through 
meaningful  actions,  to  help  move 
these  talks  forward. 

While  seeking  progress  in  these 
talks,  we  have  also  made  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  the  modernization  and 
strengthening  of  NATO  forces,  and  we 
are  taking  concrete  steps  to  that  end. 
The  United  States  has  sharply  in- 
creased the  emphasis  on  NATO  de- 
fense in  our  current  budget.  Along 
with  our  allies,  we  are  introducing 
new  tactical  aircraft,  new  generations 
of  armored  vehicles,  and  new 
precision-guided   munitions.    NATO 


J 
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leaders  will  be  meeting  in  Washington 
in  May,  and  one  of  the  principal  topics 
will  be  a  long-term  program  to  im- 
prove alliance  defense. 

As  you  know,  the  President,  after 
having  consulted  our  allies  and  with 
their  full  backing,  has  deferred  pro- 
duction of  weapons  with  enhanced 
radiation  effects.  He  has  ordered  the 
modernization  of  the  Lance  missile 
nuclear  warhead  and  the  8-inch 
weapons  system,  keeping  open  the 
option  of  later  deciding  to  install  the 
enhanced  radiation  elements.  His  ul- 
timate decision  will  be  influenced,  as 
he  has  said,  ".  .  -  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  shows  re- 
straint in  its  conventional  and  nuclear 
arms  programs  and  force  deployments 
affecting  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe." 


bring  about  a  serious  international 
discussion  on  multilateral  restraint. 

Third,  we  are  seeking  to  limit  and 
control  the  spread  and  the  use  of  new 
weapons  systems  whose  impact  on 
civilian  populations  is  particularly 
deadly.  Biological,  chemical,  and  en- 
vironmental weapons  treaties  have 
been  or  are  being  negotiated.  The  in- 
discriminate and  random  character  of 


We  have  proposed  talks  with 
the  Soviets  aimed  at  suspending 
antisatellite  testing  and  keeping 
space  open  for  free  and  peace- 
ful use  by  all  .  .  .[and]  the 
Soviet  Union  has  recently  ac- 
cepted our  proposal  .  .  . 


The  Global  Dimension 

Another  threat  to  the  peace  lies  in 
the  growth  and  spread  of  arms  around 
the  world. 

In  the  long  run,  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  regional  disputes  is  the 
surest  way  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
arms.  We  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
help  find  lasting  solutions  to  such 
disputes.  And  we  will  continue  to 
press  for  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers  so  that  local  conflicts 
are  not  exacerbated.  But  we  must  also 
seek  restraint  in  the  growth  of  arms. 

First,  in  addition  to  our  efforts  to 
halt  further  nuclear  proliferation 
through  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  we 
have  begun  to  investigate  new  tech- 
nologies and  examine  new  institu- 
tional arrangements  that  will  enable 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  harness 
nuclear  energy  without  spreading  the 
most  deadly  instruments  of  war. 

Second,  we  are  giving  new  em- 
phasis to  controlling  the  international 
traffic  in  conventional  arms.  We  will 
continue  to  make  arms  transfers  to 
advance  our  own  security  and  that  of 
our  friends,  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  beginning  to  check  the  flow  of 
our  own  arms  exports. 

Because  we  recognize  that  slowing 
down  conventional  arms  races  cannot 
be  achieved  by  the  United  States 
alone,  we  are  discussing  possible 
multilateral  measures  with  other  arms 
suppliers,  and  we  are  encouraging  the 
purchasing  nations  to  adopt  regional 
agreements  that  limit  arms  competi- 
tion 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state 
today  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  proceed  with  our  talks  on 
restraint  of  conventional  sales.  This  is 
an   important   step  in  our  efforts  to 


many  weapons  in  these  categories  is 
so  great  that  virtually  all  nations 
agree  they  should  be  forsworn  forever 
as  instruments  of  war. 


Fourth,  we  are  seeking  to  prevent 
arms  competition  and  major  power 
rivalry  from  spreading  to  areas 
largely  free  of  them  in  the  past.  We 
have  launched  new  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  avert  an  arms 
race  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Our  objec- 
tive is  first  to  stabilize  the  military 
presence  of  both  sides  at  the  levels 
which  prevailed  until  recent  months 
and  then  to  consider  possible  reduc- 
tions. The  buildup  in  Soviet  naval 
forces  in  the  area,  however,  is  of 
deep  concern,  and  we  will  not  accept 
an  increased  Soviet  naval  presence  as 
part  of  such  an  agreement. 

Conclusion 

Each  of  the  arms  control  efforts  I 
have  discussed  is  devoted  to  increas- 
ing the  safety  and  well-being  of 
Americans  and  individuals  every- 
where. 

Military  competition  today  is  car- 
ried out  in  highly  technical  terms,  and 
military  judgments  must  often  be 
made  based  on  complex  calculations. 
But  we  cannot  let  technical  debates 
cloud  the  simple  truths  and  common 
sense  which  must  lie  behind  these 
calculations. 

•  We  must  maintain  a  military  de- 
fense that  is  second  to  none.  We  have 
the  human  and  physical  resources,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  will  to  do  so. 

•  We  must  also  recognize  that  no 
nation  gains,  none  is  more  secure 
when  all  continue  to  expend  their  re- 
sources on  ever  more  devastating 
weapons.  We  all  gain,  we  are  all 
more  secure  when  practical,  equitable 
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agreements  can  be  reached  to  lim 
the  arms  race. 

This  is  a  long-term  process.  W 
will  work  with  others  to  further  th 
effort— in  the  talks  between  East  at 
West,  at  the  U.N.  Special  Session  < 
Disarmament  opening  in  New  Yo 
next  month,  and  in  other  forums. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  today  abo 
arms  control  because  you  will  play 
crucial  role  in  the  coming  months  a- 
years.  Your  opinions  and  explanatio 
will  help  decide  whether  we  mainte 
our  sensible  and  historic  policies  I 
seeking  security  through  both  an 
control  and  a  stable  military  equili 
rium. 

There  are  people  in  our  count 
who  have  come  to  doubt  th 
course— some  because  they  expect  t 
much  of  arms  control  measure 
others  because  they  believe  too  lit 
can  be  achieved.  Those  who  expi 
too  much  will  be  disillusioned  wl 
such  agreements  do  not  put  an  end 
military  competition.  Those  who  j 
lieve  such  agreements  are  not  wo 
pursuing  seriously  undervalue  th 
returns. 

I  hope  that  you  will  bear  in  m: 

my   basic   message:   that  while  , 

benefits   of  arms  control   are  j 

boundless,  there  are  terribly  imp 

tant,  practical   advantages  that  cj 

arms  control  measures  can  bring. 

I  ask  each  of  you  to  consider 

difference  between  a  world  wit 

SALT  agreement  of  the  kind  I  h 

described  and  a  world  without  sue 

limitation  on  strategic  weaponry 

world  in  which   we  have  begun 

stabilize  in  an  acceptable  balance 

military   relationship   in  Cent 

Europe  and  one  in  which  we  n 

not;  a  world  in  which  we  are  star 

to  head  off  a  military  competitioi 

space— or  to  put  some  limits  on 

international   flow  of  conventu 

arms— or  to  reduce  the  prospects 

nuclear  proliferation;  and  a  worli 

which  we  fail  to  achieve  such  step 

In  the   long  run,   the   securit) 

every  American  depends  on  our 

voting  the   same  determination, 

same  careful  planning  and  susta 

energy  to  the  challenge  of  bnn 

military  competition  under  sens 

control   as   we  do  to  devising 

weapons  for  our  protection. 

challenge  — the   challenge  to 

nations— is  to  make  sure  that  m 

technical   ingenuity   is  guidec 

wisdom. 


Address  before  the  American  Society  of 
paper  Editors  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
10  1978  (press  release  154  of  Apr.  10). 
'For  full  text  of  the  President's  addr 
Mar.  17,  1978,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
p.   17. 
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Question-and'Ansnver  Session 
Following  ASNE  Address 


}.  There  has  been  considerable 
itroversy  over  both  the  military 
I  diplomatic  value  of  the  neutron 
nb.  Yesterday  your  colleague  at 

Defense  Department,  Secretary 
jwn,  seemed  to  downplay  the 
itary  importance  of  that  weapon, 
I  he  also  seemed  to  indicate  that 
re  was  no  specific  corresponding 
cession  or  concessions  expected 
m  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  today 
i  quoted  again  the  President's 
ase  where  he  said  the  ultimate 
ision  will  be  influenced  by  the 
ree  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
ws  restraint  in  its  conventional 

nuclear  arms  program  and,  of 
rse,  deployments, 
buld  you  be  a  little  bit  more  spe- 
:  in  outlining  what  you  consider 
>e  evidence  of  such  restraint  on 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

.  The  kind  of  things  that  we 
Id  be  looking  toward  are  the  kind 
hings  which  affect  the  security  of 
European  region  in  such  things  as 
tank  forces  in  the  area,  the  threat 
ie  area  which  arises  from  weapons 
i  as  the  SS-20  ballistic  missile 
other  items  which  it  is  too  early 
o  delineate. 

lis  is  a  subject  which  we  will  be 
ussing  with  our  allies  because 
e  are  joint  concerns  which  we 
;,  and  we  will  follow  those  talks 
i  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
m  on  the  kinds  of  steps  which  we 
k  would  be  an  appropriate  re- 
se.  We  hope  very  much  that  they 
be  responsive. 

i  the  President  said,  one  of  the 
>r  factors  affecting  his  ultimate 
sion  will  be  the  response  which 
eek. 

•  If  we  can  believe  what  we 

in  the  papers — and  this  audi- 

is  inclined  to  do  so — the  Presi- 

made  his  decision  on  the  neu- 

bomb  against  the  advice  of  most 

is  senior  advisers,  including 

>  you  feel  that  as  you  approach 

!  forthcoming  talks  in  Moscow 
you  have  lost  an  important 

jaining  chip  in  those  discus- 
No.   I  do  not  believe  that  we 

lost  what  you  describe  as  an  im- 

nt  bargaining  chip. 

-ondly,  let  me  say  that  the  Presi- 

nas  indicated  quite  clearly  that 


the  decision  which  he  has  made  is  his 
decision  to  defer,  and  he  will  be  look- 
ing to  what  the  Soviet  response  may 
be  in  making  the  ultimate  decision  at 
some  point  in  the  future. 

The  decision  which  the  President 
made  is  a  very  difficult  decision,  and 
I  support  his  decision.  It  is  a  very 
awesome  kind  of  decision  to  have  to 
make,  but  I  think  he  made  the  right 
decision  on  this,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  in  any  way  hinder  the  discussions 
which  I  would  have. 

Q.  What  can  and  will  the  United 
States  do  if  Israel  does  not  with- 
draw all  its  forces  from  southern 
Lebanon? 

A.  I  believe  that  Israel  will  with- 
draw all  of  its  forces  from  southern 
Lebanon.  They  have  indicated  to  us 
that  they  will  abide  by  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 425.  We  have  been  in  discus- 
sions with  them  about  the  pace  of  that 
withdrawal,  and  those  discussions  are 
still  continuing.  I,  therefore,  cannot 
accept  the  proposition  that  they  will 
not  withdraw  having  said  that  they 
would. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  are  going  to 
Africa  immediately  before  what  is 
bound  to  be  a  very  arduous  mission 
to  Moscow  suggests  either  that  it 
can't  be  put  off  any  longer  or  that 
you  may  expect  some  kind  of  break- 
through. 

Do  you,  in  fact,  have  any  assur- 
ances from  any  of  the  parties 
involved— the  patriotic  front,  the 
Rhodesian  Executive  Council,  or 
the  front-line  presidents — that  they 
are  all  willing  to  sit  down  together 
and  work  out  a  political  and  mili- 
tary settlement? 

A.  No.  I  do  not  have  any  such  as- 
surances. The  issues  involved  in  the 
Rhodesian  situation  are  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  peace  of  that  area 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
Rhodesia.  It  is  our  judgment  that  in 
order  for  a  cease-fire — a  lasting 
cease-fire — and  a  lasting  peace  and 
settlement  to  be  achieved,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  all  of  the  parties 
together.  If  that  is  not  achieved,  then 
I  think  that  the  likelihood  of  civil  war 
is  great,  and,  therefore,  we  and  the 
British  and  others  believe  very  deeply 
that  we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  work  with  the 
nationalist  leaders  and  others  involved 
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to  see  if  we  can't  help  bring  the  par- 
ties together. 

We  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
American  proposals  are  a  fair  basis 
and  should  be  the  basis  for  a  solu- 
tion.1 However,  we  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  do  this  is  to  sit  down  with  all 
of  the  parties  and  see  whether  or  not 
common  ground  can  be  found  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  solution  that  all  can  ac- 
cept and  thus  prevent  continuing 
bloodshed  in  the  future. 

Q.  As  long  as  we  are  hopping 
around  the  globe,  I  will  land  in 
Panama  where  the  Panamanians 
seem  particularly  upset  with  the 
amendments  attached  to  the  first 
treaty  as  it  went  through  the  Sen- 
ate. With  the  likelihood  of  the  en- 
tire project  being  scuttled  with, 
somehow,  the  differences  and  the 
opposition  not  being  resolved,  can 
you  suggest  any  diplomatic  lan- 
guage that  might  be  added  to  the 
second  treaty  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
that  would  resolve  these  points  of 
contention? 

A.  No.  What  I  think  both  sides 
should  do  is  proceed  with  calmness  at 
this  point.  The  Panamanians  have  in- 
dicated that  they  will  not  make  up 
their  minds  until  both  treaties  have 
been  ratified,  at  which  time  they  will 
publicly  express  their  views. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  we 
should  continue  in  a  calm  way  the 
process  of  ratification  in  which  we 
are  involved,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  at 
the  end  of  that  process  we  will  find 
treaties  which  are  acceptable  to  both 
of  the  parties. 

Q.  The  President  himself  has,  in 
recent  days,  raised  the  possibility 
that  rejection  could  very  well  oc- 
cur. I  believe  the  timing  of  your 
trip  to  Moscow  was  such  that  you 
would  be  there  about  2  days  after 
the  Senate  vote. 

What  do  you  think  it  would  do  to 
your  credibility  as  a  representative 
of  this  Administration  and  spokes- 
man for  our  foreign  policy  if  that 
treaty  were  rejected  by  the  Senate? 

A.  I  think  that  rejection  of  the 
treaty  would  be  very  damaging  to 
American  foreign  policy.  I  believe 
that  the  treaties  are  very  much  in  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Panama  as  well.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  treaties  are  in  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  world  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  and  particularly  those 
in  our  hemisphere.  I  think  that  failure 
to  ratify  the  treaties  would  have  a 
very  serious  effect  upon  our  relation- 
ships with  our  friends  and  allies  in 
our  hemisphere  and,  indeed,  not  only 
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in  the  Third  World  but  generally 
around  the  globe. 

Q.  Israel  is  especially  concerned 
about  the  sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  What  in  your  judgment  will 
be  the  impact  on  Saudi  Arabian 
policy  if  Congress  doesn't  approve 
the  sale  of  the  F-15's? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  if  the  Congress  should  not 
approve  the  arms  package  which  we 
will  be  submitting  to  them  after  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  vote.  As  you 
know,  we  agreed  with  the  Congress 
that  we  would  withhold  sending  up 
the  arms  package  until  after  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  vote  so  that 
both  Houses  would  have  full  and 
adequate  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
But  we  will  be  sending  them  up  after 
that  vote  is  had. 

The  impact  of  a  turndown  ot  the 
package  I  think  would  have  adverse 
effects  in  all  three  of  the  countries 
involved.  The  requirement  for  the 
various  weapons  which  are  included 
in  the  package  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  us  and  by  our  military 
people  in  the  Defense  Department, 
and  they  have  been  validated  as 
necessary  requirements. 

Secondly,   the  countries  involved 
have  turned  to  the  United  States  as  a 
friend  on  whom  both  sides  rely  and  in 
whom  both  sides  have  confidence.  If 
we  were  unable  to  carry  forward  in 
meeting  their  requirements,  I  believe 
that  this  would  not  only  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  their  confidence  in 
us,  but  I  would  think  it  would  also 
damage  the  peace  process.  If  we  are 
to  be  helpful  in  bringing  the  parties 
together,  both  sides  have  to  have  con- 
fidence in  us.   Particularly  insofar  as 
Israel  and  Egypt  are  concerned,  they 
have  to  have  confidence  that  their 
military  needs  are  being  met  if  they 
are  going  to  take  the  kind  of  risk  that 
one  also  has  to  take  in  negotiating  a 
peace  agreement. 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  re- 
marks the  serious  differences  that 
still  remain  in  negotiating  the  SALT 
package.  Could  you  tell  us,  how- 
ever, whether  you  expect  that 
there's  a  reasonable  chance  that 
you  might  wrap  up  such  an  agree- 
ment while  you  are  in  Moscow.' 
And,  secondly,  what  can  you  tell 
the  Soviets  about  the  effect  of  their 
activities  in  Africa— what  effect 
those  activities  may  have  on  the  ul- 
timate likelihood  of  getting  a  SAL1 
III  treaty  through  Congress  here? 

A.  First,  let  me  say  I  do  not  expect 
to  wrap  up  a  SALT  agreement.  I 
think,   however,   we  hopefully  can 
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Q.  Mr.  Begin  is  gone  now  and  by 
all  appearances  the  United  States 
and  Israel  are  at  some— not  dead- 
lock but  approaching  one  on  what  to 
do  next  in  the  Middle  East.  May  I 
ask  you  if  you  can  share  with  us 
what  new  departures,  if  any,  the 
Administration  might  be  consider- 
ing; and  is  it  your  feeling  that  there 
can  be  progress  in  negotiations  so 


long  as  Mr.  Begin  is  in  charge  of  tl 
Israeli  Government? 

A.  Let  me  say  first  that  I  should  I 
and  will  not  in  any  way  comment  ( 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  inte 
nal  political  affairs  of  Israel.  It  wou 
be  totally  inappropriate  for  me  to  < 

so. 

Now,     coming    to    your    mai 


make  some  progress  during  my  dis- 
cussions in  Moscow.  It's  important 
that  we  do  sit  down  at  the  highest 
levels  and  discuss  these  remaining  is- 
sues to  see  how  many  of  them  can  be 
agreed  upon  and  thus  removed  from 
the  list  of  our  differences. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions before,  there  is  no  linkage  be, 
tween  the  negotiation  of  a  SAL1 
agreement  and  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Africa.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  negotiation  ot  a 
SALT  agreement  is  central  to  the  se- 
curity of  both  of  our  nations  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  It  should  be 
negotiated  on  its  own  two  feet,  and 
we  will  do  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  are  concerned 
about  the  presence  of  such  large 
numbers  of  Cuban  and  Soviet  forces, 
particularly  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
and  I  would  assume  that  that  would 
be  one  of  the  items  that  will  come  up 
for  discussion,  because  I  will  be  dis- 
cussing not  only  SALT  but  a  number 
of  other  items. 


Q.  How  did  the  White  House  or 
the  State  Department  dispose  of  the 
moral  questions  relating  to  the  en- 
hanced radiation  device  against  the 
background  of  the  President's  em- 
phasis on  human  rights? 

A  When  you  speak  of  the  moral 
questions,  I  assume  that  you  are  re- 
ferring to  the  allegations  which  have 
been  made  that  the  enhanced  radiation 
weapon  is  a  particularly  inhumane 
weapon.  Any  nuclear  weapon  is  a 
devastating  weapon.  Indeed,  the  dam- 
age to  individuals  would  be  less  with 
enhanced  radiation  weapons  than  with 
non-enhanced  radiation  weapons 

It  is  also  true  that  there  would  be 
less  collateral  damage  to  structures 
and  the  like.  But  it  is  erroneous  to 
suggest  that  this  is  designed  only  to 
kill  people  and,  therefore,  is  a  more 
inhumane  weapon  than  any  other  nu- 


clear weapon.   I  think  quite  the  co 
trary  is  the  case. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  long  it  wou 
take  us  to  get  into  full  product! 
of  the  neutron  bomb  from  the  tir 
of  planning  if  the  President  giv 
his  approval? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  have  that  fi 
ure,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a  catego 
cal  denial  that  there  are  Soviet 
fensive  weapons  in  Cuba  or  missi 
in  Cuba  and  that  they  are  buildi 
a  submarine  base  at  Cienfuegos? 

A.  I  have  no  evidence  which  woi 
support  the  fact  that  there  are  £ 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba, 
do  I  have  any  information  wh 
would  support  an  affirmative  ans< 
to  your  second  question. 

Q.  Could  you  give  any  example 
restraint  which  the  Soviet  Un 
has  shown  as  a  result  of  our  st 
ping  or  ending  the  entire  U.S. 
tiballistic  missile  (ABM)  projec 
the  decision  not  to  develop  the  I 
bomber— which  would  indicate  \ 
there  will  be  such  a  restraint  on 
neutron  bomber? 

A  The  Soviet  Union  has  abidec 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  treaty  anC 
the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  agreem 
We  have  recently  done  a  stud) 
that,  which  we  gave  in  an  unc 
sified  form  to  the  Congress,  ind 
ing  that  they  have  abided  by  tl 
two  agreements. 

If  an  agreement  is  reached  witr 
spect  to  mutual  restraint  arising  01 
the  decision  with  respect  to  the 
hanced  radiation  weapon,  I  woulc 
pect  and  we  would  make  sun 
adequate  verification  that  that  w 
be  the  case. 
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i  For  text  of  proposals,  see  Bullet 
Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  424. 
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estion — what  are  the  prospects  for 
:  future?  As  the  Prime  Minister  said, 
i  as  we  have  said,  we  had  very  full, 
nk,  and  candid  talks  over  the  last  2 
ys — both  talks  in  which  the  Prime 
nister  and  the  President  participated 
i  talks  in  which  I  and  the  Foreign 
nister  and  other  members  of  the 
me  Minister's  staff  took  place. 
\s  all  of  you  know,  the  talks  were 
ficult.  There  were  differences  of 
:w  between  ourselves  and  the  Is- 
lis  on  certain  issues.  However,  in 
way  was  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ks  unfriendly  or  ugly — I  want  to 
ke  that  very  clear.  They  were  frank 
hanges  of  views  between  allies  and 
snds.  We  remain  fully  and  un- 
livocally  committed  to  the  security 
Israel,  and  there  should  be  no  doubt 
ait  that. 

Tie  President  put  forward  some  ex- 
ratory  ideas  to  the  Prime  Minister 
h  respect  to  possible  ways  of  bridg- 
the  gaps  which  remain  between  the 
ties  in  a  number  of  critical  areas.  I 
sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Israeli  Government  will  reflect  on 
se.  We  will  be  maintaining  our 
tacts  with  them  and  with  the  Egyp- 
s,  and  we  will  remain  in  consulta- 
i  with  the  Members  of  our  Con- 
ss.  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this 
:ess  we  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
mentum  which  has  clearly  been 
:h  slowed  down  by  recent  events. 
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the  achievement  of  a  full,  normal,  and 
secure  peace  in  exchange  for  ter- 
ritories occupied  in  the  1967  conflict, 
and  that  applied  on  all  fronts. 

Another  difference  of  importance  is 
that  relating  to  the  question  of  settle- 
ments, both  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  with  respect  to  settle- 
ments in  the  Sinai  and  in  the  West 
Bank.  Those  are  two  of  the  main  prob- 
lem areas. 


►.  At  what  point  do  you  do  these 
things:  one,  put  forward  a  set 
American  ideas,  and  two,  send 
bassador  Atherton  back  to  the 
Idle  East?1 

.  What  I've  said,  to  make  it  very 
r:  We  have  already  suggested  some 
loratory  thoughts  which  I'm  sure 
Israelis  will  reflect  on.  It  is  not  a 

that  the  Americans  put  forward. 
•'as  a  way  of  exploring  various 
/s  and  alternatives  and  to  ascertain 
Israeli  position  with  respect  to  a 
ber  of  these  items. 
II  be  very  frank.  There  are  differ- 
s  of  views  on  such  issues  as  the 
ication  of  Resolution  242;  242  has 

the  basis  of  negotiations  between 
Arties  for  many  years.  The  appli- 
"i  of  Resolution  242  to  all  fronts 
been  a  position  which  has  been 
pted  by  all  of  the  parties  over  the 

iere  now  has  been  a  question 
d  as  to  whether  or  not  242  does, 
«t,  apply  to  all  fronts  and,  more 
itically,  to  the  West  Bank  and 
•  In  our  judgment,  it  is  clear  from 
>ast  history— from  the  negotiating 
ry-—and  from  the  conduct  of  the 
is  that  242  does,  indeed,  apply  on 
onts.  The  whole  idea  of  242  was 


Q.  Maybe  you  assumed,  but  you 
didn't  answer  the  question.  One,  are 
we  going  to  put  forward  any  Ameri- 
can plan?  And  two,  are  you  going  to 
send  Mr.  Atherton  back? 

A.  Insofar  as  putting  forward  any 
new  ideas,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
always  said — and  I've  said  it  to  you 
many  times  before — that  if  there 
comes  a  time  that  we  think  it  will  be 
useful  for  us  to  put  forward  our  ideas 
which  might  help  to  resolve  the  gaps 
between  the  parties,  we  would  feel 
free  to  do  so.  I  don't  have  any  time 
schedule  or  anything  like  that  in  mind 
at  this  time. 

Q.  We've  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  President,  in  discussing  the  situ- 
ation with  Members  of  Congress, 
discussed  with  them  the  ideas  he  put 
forth  and  indicated  that  Mr.  Begin 
had  expressed  only  negative  reac- 
tions to  them.  You  seem  to  be 
suggesting  that  there  was  no  reac- 
tion to  this,  or  am  I — 

A.  I  did  not  want  to  leave  you  with 
that  impression.  As  I  said,  certain  ex- 
ploratory ideas  were  put  forth  with  re- 
spect to  any  number  of  points — such 
as  the  question  of  settlement  policy — 
and  it  was  very  clear,  in  response  to 
that,  that  the  Israeli  position  is  that 
they  will  not  give  up  settlements  in  the 
Sinai  as  part  of  a  peace  with  Egypt  or 
let  the  Israeli  settlers  be  under  Egyp- 
tian protection  instead  of  Israeli  pro- 
tection. 

There  is  a  disagreement,  as  I  indi- 
cated before,  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  242  to  the  withdrawal  from 
at  least  part  of  the  occupied  West 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
And  there  are  differing  views,  as  was 
indicated  in  some  of  the  newspaper  ar- 
ticles this  morning,  with  respect  to  ex- 
ploratory suggestions  about  an  interim 
agreement  that  would  apply  for  a 
period  on  the  West  Bank,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  form  of  choice  at  the 
end  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
affiliation  of  that  territory  with  Israel 
to  maintain  the  interim  status  or  to  af- 
filiate with  Jordan.  Those  are  some  of 
the  differences. 

Q.  Now  on  most  of  these  positions 
we  have  already  known  that  dis 


agreements  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel — on  the  set- 
tlements as  well  as  on  the  American 
ideas  on  the  West  Bank.  What  was 
different  about  this  visit?  In  other 
words,  why  was  the  impasse  sort  of 
taken  note  of  now,  rather  than,  say, 
a  month  ago? 

A.  I  think  that  it  is  best  explained 
by  emphasizing  that  there  was  a  de- 
tailed examination  in  the  frankest  kind 
of  fashion  between  the  two  heads  of 
government  where  it  became  very 
clear  without  any  ambiguity  where 
these  differences  lie.  To  a  degree, 
there  had  been  some  ambiguity  left 
prior  to  this  meeting.  I  think  that  am- 
biguity has  been  removed. 

Q.  Would  it  help  at  this  time  for 
Jordan  to  agree  to  enter  into  direct 
negotiations  involving  the  West 
Bank?  And  if  so,  are  there  efforts 
being  made  to  achieve  that? 

A.  It  would  help  to  have  as  many  of 
these  parties  as  we  could  get  to  par- 
ticipate in  discussions.  I  must  say  as  a 
practical  matter  I  do  not  think  at  this 
moment,  without  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, that  there  is  any  real  likelihood 
that  Jordan  at  this  point  would  enter 
into  any  negotiations.  I  think  it  is  first 
necessary  to  establish  a  framework  for 
a  comprehensive  peace  before  one  can 
expect  other  parties  to  enter  into 
discussions. 

Q.  Mr.  Begin,  yesterday,  ap- 
pealed for  patience  from  the  United 
States.  He  also  appealed  for  fair 
play  from  the  American  people  and 
indicated  that  he  thought  the  Ad- 
ministration had  changed  its  attitude 
toward  his  peace  plan.  What  is  your 
reaction  to  his  appeals? 

A.  We  have  not  changed  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Mr.  Begin 's  pro- 
posal for  self-rule.  At  the  time  that 
those  proposals  were  made — I  believe 
it  was  in  December  [14-19]  when  Mr. 
Begin  was  here — we  indicated  that  we 
believed  that  the  proposal  which  he 
had  made  was  a  constructive  pro- 
posal.2 It  provided  a  first  step  for 
negotiations,  and  we  welcomed  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  made. 

We  did  not  endorse  the  proposal. 
We  still  believe  that  it  was  a  construc- 
tive step — but  only  a  step — looking 
forward  to  further  negotiations  with 
respect  to  the  issues  relating  to  the 
whole  West  Bank  question. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  not 
shown  enough  patience? 

A.  The  United  States  will  persevere. 
It  will  be  patient.  Let  me  make  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  we  have  not  given  up 
hope.   We  are  going  to  continue  to 
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work  with  the  parties.  Peace  is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  the  people  of  the  area, 
but  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world,  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  work  with  the  par- 
ties to  try  and  achieve  that  ultimate 
end. 

Q.  Many  of  the  most  experienced 
diplomats  believe  that  at  this  point 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  at  the  most  precarious 
stage  that  they  have  been  in  since 
the  start  of  this  Administration. 
Now  President  Carter  has  referred 
to  the  Soviet-Cuban  pattern  of  de- 
velopments in  Africa  as  ominous. 
The  Soviet  press  has  responded  that 
this  appears  to  represent  a  U.S.  turn 
away  from  detente,  in  their  percep- 
tion. In  your  view,  are  we  now  in  a 
decisive  stage  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  And  could  you 
give  us  your  appraisal? 

A.  Let  me  say  I  think  we  are  at  a 
delicate  stage  in  our  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  various  matters 
which  we  are  dealing  with  in  consulta- 
tions and  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  mixed.  In  some  we  are  mak- 
ing progress.  In  others,  things  are 
standing  still.  In  still  others,  I  think 
there  has  been  retrogression.  And  1 
think  we  are  always  going  to  find  this 
kind  of  a  mix.  It  is  a  very  complex  set 
of  relationships. 

I  think  we  must  continue  to  pursue 
each  and  every  one  of  these  sets  of 
discussions  and  negotiations  because  I 
think  it  is  terribly  important— not  only 
for  our  bilateral  relationships  but  for 
world  peace  in  general — that  we  do, 
along  with  the  Soviets,  what  we  can  to 
reduce  the  tensions  between  us. 

Q.  To  be  more  specific,  on  the 
immediate  situation  in  Africa,  is  the 
Administration  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  Cuban  forces  which 
are  now  there  might  be  used  in  what 
can  be  a  very  violent  civil  war  in 
Rhodesia? 

A.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  in  Africa. 
We  believe  that  African  problems 
should  be  resolved  by  Africans  them- 
selves. We  have  made  this  very  clear 
in  our  views  with  respect  to  the  con- 
flict in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  applies  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
Rhodesia,  we  believe  that  the  answer 
must  be  found  in  a  negotiated  solution 
which  we  were  addressing  in  the 
Anglo-American  proposals  which  we 
have  put  forward.  We  still  believe  that 
that  should  be  the  yardstick  for 
measuring  any  proposals  for  the  res- 
olution of  that  problem;  and  we  still 


point  out  that  if  there  is  to  be  real 
peace     we  believe  that  all   of  the 
nationalist  leaders  should  be  included. 
Q.  If  I  may  return  to  just  one 
more  question  on  the  Middle  East.  I 
am  a  little  bit  confused  about  what 
the  exploratory  ideas  that  we  have 
put  forward  are  intended  to  resolve. 
It  sounds  to  me  as  if  you  are  saying 
on  at  least  three  questions— the 
applicability  of  242,  the  question  ot 
settlements  remaining  in  Sinai,  and 
that  the  issue  of  the  West  Bank  of 
the   Jordan   be   regarded   as  an 
interim  process  leading  to  some  kind 
of  referendum— that  the  United 
States  is  taking  rather  firm  positions 
on  those  three. 

Are  you  saying,  in  effect,  that  un- 
less the  Israelis  accept  what  is  our 
view  on  these  three  basic  fundamen- 
tal questions,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  move  forward  in 
the  negotiations?  I  don't  understand 
what  the  exploratory  ideas— if  we 
have  taken  such  firm  positions  on 
these  three  issues— are  intended  to 
resolve.  It  sounds  to  me  as  it  we 
are — 


A  There  are  a  number  of  explora- 
tory' issues  or  points  that  have  been 
discussed.  One  of  the  paramount 
questions— indeed  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  question— is  that  of  the 
security  of  Israel.  And  we  have  made 
it  clear  to  them  and  to  the  Arabs  that 
any  settlement  must  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  and  we  have  put  forward 
some  exploratory  ideas  of  how  this  can 

be  done.  „     ,  ... 

There  are  a  number  of  other  specific 
items,  or  ideas,  like  that  which  were 
discussed  on  which  there  was  agree- 
ment between  ourselves  and  the  Is- 
raelis. So  there  is  a  whole  range  ot 
exploratory  ideas.  I  was  asked,  in  ef- 
fect you  know,  where  the  differences 
lie,  'and  that  is  why  I  picked  the  three 
critical  issues. 

Q  Would  you  accept  my  assump- 
tion that  unless  there  is  agreement 
on  these  three  issues— the  settle- 
ments, the  applicability  of  242  to  the 
West  Bank,  and  that  there  be  some 
kind  of  a  referendum  or  freedom  ot 
choice  following  an  interim 
process— that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
move  forward? 

A.  Certainly  insofar  as  the  question 
of  242  is  concerned,  this  is  absolutely 
fundamental.  It  is  the  basis  for  the 
negotiations  that  have  taken  place  up 
until  now,  and  if  there  cannot  be  a 
resolution  of  the  interpretation  ot  242 
then  I  think  there  are  very  substantial 
obstacles  ahead. 
With  respect  to  the  question  ot  set- 
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tlements,  this  is  a  fundamental  diffi 
ence  between  the  two  parties,  a 
again  I  think  this  creates  a  substant 
obstacle  to  any  progress. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  talking  i 
around  this  question  of  the  exploi 
tory  ideas  for  Israel's  security.  Wl 
precisely  have  you  suggested  to  th 
that  might  be  helpful  in  assuri 
them  of  their  security? 

I  would  like  to  add  another  rela 
question.  What  is  your  idea  now, 
the  U.S.  idea  now,  relative  t< 
mutual  defense  agreement  with 
Israelis? 

A.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  your  I 

questions,  the  details  of  the  items 

ideas  which  we  have  suggested  h 

been  conveyed  to  the  Israelis.  We 

lieve  we  should  convey  these  kind: 

ideas  to  the  Egyptians  as  well.  At 

don't  think  until  we  have  had  a  clu 

to  explore  them  with  both  that  it  wil 

helpful  to  detail  the  specific  ideas 

we  have  put  forward  for  discussion 

I  guess  your  second  question  \ 

What  about  a  defense  agreement? 

is  a  question  which  would  ultim* 

have  to  be  decided,  of  course,  by 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  B 

that  were  the  final  item  which  wou! 

required  as  the  linchpin  to  put  tog< 

an  agreement  which  would  fail  wit 

something  like  that,  then  that  is  s< 

thing  I  think  we  would  have  to 

ously  consider  recommending  tc 

Congress. 

Q.  Israeli  officials  in  Jerusi 
are  making  the  charge  that  the 
ministration,  through  what  it  is 
ing  privately  and  implying  pub 
is  trying  to  bring  down  the  1 
government  or  at  least  Menahen 
gin's  leadership  of  that  governr 
Would  you  respond  to  that  char 


A.  I  am  very  happy  to  respoi 
that.  That  is  totally  false.  The  Pre; 
and  I  and  all  of  us  have  the  highe 
spect  for  the  Prime  Minister.  We 
have  differences  on  some  items  i 
have  agreements  on  many  iten 
would  be  totally  improper  for 
interfere  or  meddle  in  any  way 
internal  politics  of  Israel.  We  wi 
do  so.  Nobody  has  done  so,  and 
sure  you  that  without  any  ser 
equivocation. 

Q.  The  State  Department  pi 
a  statement  the  other  day  s 
there  appeared  to  be  no  retrib 
in  the  Ogaden.  The  Somali  s| 
man  has  now  challenged  thi 
said  there  were.  What  sort  ot 
mation  do  we  have,  and  ha 
really  been  able  to  carry  out  ti 
plicit  promises  of  trying  to  p 
the  people  there? 


ly  1978 

\..  We  have  been  pressing  the  Or- 
lization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  to 
:e  action  to  put  individuals  into 
liopia  to  monitor  what  is  happening 
the  Ogaden.  At  this  point  there  has 
:n  a  declination  on  the  part  of  both 

Ethiopians  and  the  Somalis  to  sup- 
1  such  action  in  the  OAU  and  as  a 
ult  of  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
ve  forward  with  that. 

still  believe  that  this  should  be 
le  as  part  of  the  process  of  the  OAU 
ilitating  an  overall  settlement  in  the 
a  as  well  as  protecting  the  people 
n  reprisals. 

}.  Will  you  address  the  state  of 
SALT  negotiations  [Strategic 
ns  Limitation  Talks],  specifically 
he  context  of  whether — well,  one, 
course,  obviously  whether  an 
eement  was  in  prospect  and,  two, 
ether  in  the  present  uncertain 
ced  state,  as  you  put  it,  of 
iet-Ameican  relations  you  would 
free  to  put  a  treaty  to  the  Con- 
ss  and  what  you  think  its  pros- 
ts  would  be  in  Congress? 

l.  We  have  made  progress,  substan- 

progress,  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
s.  There  are  some  remaining  items 
'arying  difficulty.  Two  or  three  are 
/  tough.  The  others  are  not  that  dif- 
lt,  quite  frankly. 

/e  will  continue  to  press  ahead 
lout  any  time  constraint — no  target 

we  have  to  meet — complete  our 
otiations  on  these  remaining  items. 
:lieve  that  this  can  be  done.  I  be- 
e  it  will  be  done.  When  that  is 
eved  we  will  lay  that  agreement  be- 

the  Congress  when  it  is  signed. 
I  if  that  can  be  done,  say,  for 
mple — and  I  am  just  saying  for 
Bple — this  summer,  we  would  put 
:fore  the  Congress, 
et  me  say  that  this  treaty,  however, 
Id  have  to  be  one  which  is  sound 

verifiable  and  which  would  en- 
;e  the  national  security  of  our  coun- 
ind  of  our  allies.  I  believe  it  is  pos- 
-  to  achieve  such  a  treaty. 

•  What  is  the  State  Department 
>g  for  its  part  in  cooperation 
i  the  Treasury  Department  to 
1  the  alarming  drop  in  the  value 
ie  dollar? 

•  We  have  been  working  very 
ely  with  the  Department  of  the 
sury  and  with  other  elements  of  the 
illustration  to  work  upon  the  prob- 

of  the  dollar  and  the  related  issues 
:h.  of  course,  involve  the  energy 
s,  energy  program,  conservation, 
tion,  and  the  question  of  exports. 
e  IS  very  close  consultation  going 
1  this  point  within  the  government. 


Q.  Has  the  State  Department  yet 
decided  if  Israel's  invasion  of  Leba- 
non was  a  violation  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  in  that  it  was 
something  beyond  a  self-defensive 
measure? 

A.  We  have  received,  as  I  think 
most  of  you  know,  inquiries  from  sev- 
eral Members  of  the  Congress  asking 
us  to  express  a  legal  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  that  question.  We  are  examin- 
ing that  question  and  will  respond  to 
those  letters  in  the  very  near  future. 

Just  to  give  you  the  background  on 
this,  what  one  has  to  take  a  look  at  is 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agree- 
ment which  was  signed  in  1952.  That 
provides  that  the  Government  of  Israel 
assure  the  United  States  that  such 
equipment,  materials,  or  services  are 
required  for — and  will  be  used  solely  to 
maintain — its  internal  security,  its 
legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it 
to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part  or  in  connection 
with  the  U.N.  collective  security  ar- 
rangements. The  legal  question  is  a 
complex  one,  and  I  don't  want  to  ex- 
press a  judgment  on  the  question  at  this 
point  until  we  have  completed  our  legal 
work. 


Q.  Yesterday  Mr.  Begin  said  that 
if  we  supply  Saudi  Arabia  with  F-15 
fighter  bombers  it  will  make  them 
into  a  confrontation  state  against  Is- 
rael. Do  you  agree  with  that  estimate 
of  his? 

A.  No,  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
that  estimate  of  the  Prime  Minister's. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  not  a  confrontation 
state.  From  all  of  our  discussions  with 
them  at  the  highest  level  they  have  in- 
dicated that  they  do  not  and  will  not 
become  a  confrontation  state. 

Insofar  as  the  F-15's  are  concerned, 
they  have  indicated  that  they  would  not 
base  these  aircraft  at  Tabuk,  which  is 
the  base  near  Israel;  that  these  would 
be  put  in  bases  at  Dhahran,  Riyadh, 
and  in  the  south.  The  potential  threats 
they  face  would  be  in  these  areas.  The 
reasons  for  the  F-15's  are  that  they  are 
very  effective,  perhaps  the  world's 
most  effective  interceptor  aircraft. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  a  vast  land  mass;  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  everything  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  they  have  a  limited 
number  of  people.  The  problem  of 
ground-air  radar  coverage  is  a  very 
tough  one  for  them  because  of  the  lim- 
ited number  of  people  that  they  have  to 
man  such  radars  and  the  great  cost 
which  would  be  involved  in  setting  up 
such  a  system.  With  the  effective  radar 
that  the  F-15's  have,  they  can  operate 
over  this  vast  territory  in  a  way  which 
will  give  them  the  kind  of  air  defense 
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protection  which  is  required.  We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  valid  requirement.  We 
believe  that  it  will  not  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  the  region,  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  also  be  helpful  in  keeping 
movement  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  did  King 
Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia  write  to  the 
President  saying  that  Saudi  Arabia 
might  have  to  increase  oil  prices  be- 
cause of  the  falling  dollar  value,  and 
was  there  any  linkage,  as  well,  to  an 
increase  in  oil  prices  relating  to  the 
F-15  sale? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  I  will  not  com- 
ment on  any  correspondence  between 
the  President  and  King  Khalid  or  any 
other  head  of  state.  But  let  me  answer 
your  question. 

The  Saudis  have  never  indicated  to 
us  that  they  would  link  progress  or  lack 
of  progress  in  these  areas  to  oil  prices. 
They  have  indicated  quite  the  contrary; 
that  they  will  make  their  independent 
judgments  on  these  issues.  They  have 
not  threatened  in  any  way  that  they  are 
going  to  take  punitive  action  of  any 
kind  whatsoever. 

Q.  Really,  in  terms  of  the  dollar 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar,  there  is 
nothing  to  that  as  well? 

A.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  I  was  asking  whether,  putting 
aside  a  letter  from  King  Khalid  to 
the  President,  whether  you  know  if 
Saudi  Arabia  has  raised  the  question 
of  raising  oil  prices  because  of  the 
falling  value  of  the  dollar  on  interna- 
tional markets? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  others 
in  the  area  have  raised  that  question. 

Q.  If,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
diplomacy,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  any 
further  with  the  Middle  East  peace 
initiative  due  to  the  positions  which 
have  been  taken,  what  would  be  the 
consequences  in  the  Middle  East  and 
what  would  be  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  Israel's  relationships  in  the 
United  States? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  speculate  about 
the  assumptions  you  made  in  that  ques- 
tion. Let  me  say  I  do  not  think  we  are 
at  a  point  in  which  one  should  say 
we've  given  up  hope  of  moving  for- 
ward, because  we  haven't.  I  think  that 
there  is  still  a  real  chance  to  move  for- 
ward. There  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
way,  but  I  think  at  this  point  to  imply 
that  we  are  in  a  desperate  situation 
where  nothing  can  happen  and  that  it  is 
hopeless  is  not  an  accurate  assessment, 
and  I  just  don't  want  to  speculate  about 
what  may  happen. 
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Q  There  was  a  new  presidential 
election  in  Taipei,  and  I  have  two 
questions  to  ask  you.  The  first  is,  is 
there  any  government  representative 
from  the  United  States  to  attend  the 
presidential  inauguration  which  is 
about  2  months  away?  And  another 
question  is,  what  is  your  estimate  of 
the  Taipei-Washington  relationship 
after  the  election? 

A.  I  haven't  focused  on  the  issue  of 
representation.  The  issue  hasn't  come 
to  my  desk  at  this  point.  Insofar  as  our 
relationships  are  concerned,  they  are 
the  same  as  they  have  always  been  in 
the  past. 

Q.  The  U.S.-Soviet  joint  statement  is 
still  the  basis  for  our  approach  to  a 
Mideast  peace.3  Is  there  any  chance 
that  we  would  try  to  reactivate  that, 
and,  in  particular,  is  there  any  pos- 
sibility that  we  would  try  to  reacti- 
vate that  in  context  of  looking  at  the 
Mideast  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  de- 
velopment program  that  the  Saudis 
in  particular  have  been  pushing,  as 
the  Soviets  have  indicated  they  would 
be  interested  in  as  well;  that  is  to 
say,    to    actually    develop    the 
region — using  petrodollars,  by  in- 
creasing U.S.  exports,  high  technol- 
ogy, etc. — and  in  that  way  essentially 
sidestep  certain  problems  that  now 
exist  by  being  able  to  guarantee  the 
kind  of  peace  that  everybody  in  the 
region  recognizes? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  always 
believed  that  an  essential  element  of 
a  final  peace  would  be  an  economic  de- 
velopment program  for  the  area.  We 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
work  on  what  kinds  of  programs  might 
be  effective  in  this  area.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  not  only  with  the  parties  to 
the  conflict,  but  we  have  discussed  it 
with  other  nations  in  the  area  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Now,  coming  back  to  your  first  ques- 
tion which  was  related  to  the  U.S.- 
Soviet joint  statement  which  was  is- 
sued. The  fundamental  principles 
which  we  stated  in  that  remain  princi- 
ples which  we  believe  are  sound  prin- 
ciples. Many  of  those  principles  are 
contained  in  the  discussions  which  we 
have  had  with  all  of  the  parties,  and  we 
still  stand  behind  those  principles. 

Q.  You  made  clear  that  you  are  not 


going  to  have  anv  real  progress  with- 
out a  declaration  of  principles  for  a 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  It  also 
seems  clear  from  what  you  said  you 
can't  get  that  declaration  unless  Is- 
rael changes  some  of  its  views.  Al- 
though you're  determined  to  perse- 
vere, do  you  have  any  assurances 
that  the  others,  for  example  the 
Egyptians,  are  willing  to  persevere 
under  these  circumstances,  and  do 
you  feel  any  kind  of  deadline  pres- 
sure, like  October  of  this  year? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  speculate  on 
deadlines  or  anything  like  that.  I  think 
the  parties  all  still  are  willing  to  perse- 
vere, and  by  that  I  mean  the  Israelis 
and  the  Egyptians. 

Q.  About  your  reports  on  human 
rights,  your  Liberian  desk  tells  me 
their  original  draft  included  the  ra- 
cial restrictions  on  voting  and  prop- 
erty rights  that  are  in  Article  V  of 
the  Liberian  Constitution.  My  ques- 
tion is,  did  the  White  House  or  your 
office  or  someone  else  in  the  State 
Department  order  that  this  informa- 
tion be  deleted? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  don't 
have  any  information  on  that. 

Q.  Since  the  President  said  that  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  must  be 
absolute,  will  this  information  be  re- 
stored to  the  next  human  rights  re- 
port, and  do  you  believe  it  might  be 
discussed  next  week  during  the  Pres- 
idential visit  to  Monrovia?4 

A.  I'll  have  to  check  into  the  matter. 
I  simply  cannot  give  you  an  adequate 
answer  at  this  time. 

Q.  Can  you  clarify  please  whether 
your  position  on  the  Indochinese  ref- 
ugees is  that  all  the  boat  people 
should  be  admitted,  and  do  you  think 
that  your  view— if  that  is  your 
view — will  carry  the  day  within  the 
Administration?  Because  I  under- 
stand the  Attorney  General  doesn't 
agree  with  you.  He  wants  to  restrict 
them. 

A.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  specu- 
late about  his  position  or  other  posi- 
tions at  this  point.  I  will  tell  you  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  should  take  in  such 
of  the  boat  people  as  are  not  able  to 
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find  refuge  elsewhere.  The  problem 
still  under  discussion  in  terms  of  ; 
overall  policy  of  the  Administratio 
but  I  expect  a  decision  soon. 

Q.  [In  reference  to  the  Middle  Ej 
peace  process]  I  was  just  wonderii 
if  you  had  assurances  from  any 
these  people.  You  expressed  soi 
note  of  optimism  and  confidence 
the  process  that  may  not  be  appan 
to  the  rest  of  us. 

A.  They  have  all  said  that  they  w 
to  continue  the  peace  process.  I  am  i 
suggesting  that  means  the  parties  c 
sit  down  and  talk  face-to-face  in 
near  future,  because  I  think  that  tha 
unlikely  at  this  point. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee — with  the  inti 
duction  of  these  Soviet  and  Cut 
troops  into  Mozambique — a  deep 
ing  of  the  Rhodesian  civil  war  sit 
tion?  And  what  would  be  the  U 
response  should  the  conflict  escala 

A.  The  question  of  the  number 
outside  troops  in  Mozambique  is 
on  which  I  think  the  information  is  i 
ficiently  cloudy  at  this  point  th; 
don't  want  to  speculate  nor  accept  w 
I  think  may  be  an  assumed  pren 
within  what  you  have  stated,  that  tl 
is  a  large  number  there,  because  I 
not  believe  that  that  is  the  case. 

Insofar  as  the  future  is  concerr 
again  I  would  say  that  the  presence 
outside  troops  cannot  help  but  exa 
bate  the  situation,  and,  therefor 
think  that  all  of  us— the  front- 
states  and  others  in  the  area— musl 
double  our  efforts  to  try  and  fir 
negotiated  solution.  Otherwise,  I 
afraid  the  conflict,  the  fighting, 
increase  and  that  certainly  is  in 
body's  interest. 


Press  release  135  of  Mar.  24,  1978. 

1  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  Assistant  Seer 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
nominated  by  President  Carter  on  Ma 
1978,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large  with  s] 
responsibility  for  Middle  East  peace  ne| 
tions.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
6  and  sworn  into  office  on  Apr.  1 1 

2  For  texts  of  White  House  statemen 
Prime  Minister  Begin 's  visit,  see  Bui.i 
of  Jan.  1978,  p.  48. 

3For  text  of  joint  statement,  see  Bullei 
Nov.  7,  1977,  p.  639. 

"For  material  relating  to  President  d 
four-nation  trip,  see  p.  1. 
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ARMS  CONTROL:        l/JV.  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament 


On  March  16,  1978,  Secretary 
'ancc  submitted  the  following  report 
n  U.S.  preparations  for  the  Special 
ession  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
h'votcd  to  Disarmament  to  the  Senate 
ommittees  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
rmed  Services  and  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  International  Relations  and 
rmed  Services  pursuant  to  Section 
13  of  the  1978  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
tomation Act.  This  special  session  is 
heduled  to  be  held  May  23-June  28, 
978,  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New 
ork. 

The  Special  Session  of  the  U.N. 
^eneral  Assembly  on  Disarmament 
>SOD)  will  be  the  first  occasion  on 
hich  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  focus 
ie  attention  of  virtually  all  states  of 
ie  world — large  and  small — on  arms 
)ntrol  and  disarmament  since  the  1932 
eneral  Disarmament  Conference.  As  a 
lique  event  it  has  generated  a  high 
vel  of  interest  among  world  leaders, 
any  of  whom  are  planning  to  attend. 
e  expect  the  SSOD  to  be  a  major 
'ent  for  the  United  Nations,  for  dis- 
mament,  and  for  the  United  States. 
This  will  be  the  ninth  time  the  U.N. 
eneral  Assembly  has  convened  a  spe- 
al  intersessional  meeting  on  a  particu- 
r  theme.  A  brief  2-week  special  meet- 
g  designed  to  promote  independence 
r  Namibia  (South  West  Africa)  is 
anned  for  late  April-early  May  of 
•78.  The  sixth  and  seventh  special 
ssions  were  devoted  to  international 
onomic  questions.   Earlier  special 
ssions  were  devoted  to  other  issues  of 
ncern  to  the  U.N.  majority — such  as 
lestine,  Tunisia,  and  Namibia. 


igins  of  the  SSOD 

I  he  SSOD  has  its  origins  in  the  dis- 
isfaction  among  many  of  the  U.N. 
mbers  with  what  they  regard  as  slow 
>gress  in  disarmament.  In  addition 
•ecting  the  absence  of  China  and 
mce  from  the  Conference  of  the 
mmittee  on  Disarmament  (CCD)  in 
neva,  many  at  the  United  Nations 
Jan  to  search  for  a  forum  in  which 
states  could  participate.  For  more 
n  a  decade  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ssed  for  a  world  disarmament  con- 
ence,  attended  by  plenipotentiary 
'egates  with  the  authority  to 
sotiate  binding  decisions.  China  has 
arded  the  Soviet  initiative  as  a  prop- 


agandists proposal  to  use  the  dynamics 
of  large  conference  diplomacy  to  build 
up  pressure  and  support  for  Soviet  dis- 
armament positions.  The  United  States 
has  taken  the  position  that  it  is  prema- 
ture at  the  present  stage  of  the  disar- 
mament effort  to  convene  a  world  dis- 
armament conference. 

The  idea  of  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  devoted  to  disarma- 
ment evolved  over  the  past  few  years  as 
a  possible  alternative  to  a  world  disar- 
mament conference.  Although  similar 
to  a  world  disarmament  conference  in 
some  respects,  the  special  session  will 
adopt  only  recommendations  and  a 
program  of  action.  Moreover,  it  has  not 
been  identified  as  a  superpower  initia- 
tive. Many  countries  also  favored  the 
special  session  because  it  was  more 
likely  that  all  of  the  nuclear-weapon 
states  would  attend  a  General  Assem- 
bly session,  whereas  a  world  disarma- 
ment conference,  with  possible  anti- 
Chinese  undertones,  would  not  draw  as 
wide  an  attendance. 

Against  this  background,  at  the  30th 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
several  nonaligned  delegations  stated 
that  if  progress  were  not  made  during 
1976  toward  the  convening  of  a  world 
disarmament  conference,  they  would 
ask  the  31st  U.N.  General  Assembly  to 
schedule  a  special  session  on  disarma- 
ment. The  idea  of  a  special  session 
gained  substantial  support,  in  part  due 
to  vigorous  campaigning  under  Yugo- 
slav leadership,  culminating  in  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  special  session  by  the 
nonaligned  summit  conference  at  Co- 
lombo in  August  1976.  A  resolution 
calling  for  the  convening  of  the  SSOD 
passed  by  consensus  at  the  31st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1976  [Resolution  31/ 
189B  adopted  December  21,  1976]. 

Many  of  the  nonaligned  see  the 
SSOD  as  a  forum  in  which  they  can 
bring  their  concerns  to  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  major 
military  powers,  particularly  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  One  of  their 
interests  is  a  larger  role  in  disarmament 
and  arms  control  forums.  Their  main 
concern,  however,  centers  on  the  need 
for  the  superpowers  to  commit  them- 
selves more  specifically  than  heretofore 
to  steps  beyond  SALT  II  [Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks]  and  com- 
prehensive test  ban  negotiations,  halt 
the  buildup  of  their  nuclear  arsenals, 
and  begin  the  process  of  reductions. 
They  also  hope  to  achieve  wider  ac- 


ceptance of  their  belief  that  at  least 
some  of  the  savings  resulting  from  dis- 
armament should  go  to  assist  the  less 
developed  countries. 

A  longer  term  goal  of  many  is  a 
larger  voice  for  the  United  Nations  in 
disarmament  issues.  There  is  conse- 
quently considerable  support  for  a 
follow-on  SSOD  to  assess  progress  on 
the  program  of  action  which  will  be 
adopted  by  the  upcoming  special  ses- 
sion. The  United  States  has  gone  on 
record  as  prepared  to  support  another 
SSOD  in  about  5  years  but  is  not  com- 
mitted to  a  series  of  such  sessions  at 
regular  intervals. 


Forum  for  Discussions 

The  special  General  Assembly  ses- 
sion provides  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
involve  the  entire  U.N.  membership  in 
disarmament  discussions,  to  give  states 
more  insight  into  each  other's  thinking 
on  these  questions,  and  to  develop 
greater  consensus  on  how  to  deal  with 
them.  If  the  participants  succeed  in 
avoiding  polemics,  we  think  that  the 
session  can  have  a  significant  and  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  agenda  during  the  next 
few  years. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  inherent 
limitations  to  the  treatment  of  disar- 
mament issues  in  such  a  large  forum. 
The  participants  generally  recognize 
that  it  is  not  the  task  of  the  session  to 
negotiate  specific  agreements.  The 
special  session  will  be  too  brief  (only  5 
weeks,  with  2  of  those  taken  up  in  gen- 
eral debate)  to  permit  more  than  initial 
consideration  of  new  disarmament  pro- 
posals. We  should  recognize,  in  addi- 
tion, that  there  are  several  factors  at 
play  which  could  diminish  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  session. 

•  The  inclination  to  present  com- 
prehensive lists  of  measures  covering 
all  known  categories  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  issues  could  lead  to 
confusion  rather  than  give  direction  to 
future  efforts. 

•  Insistence  on  sweeping  changes  in 
existing  disarmament  forums  could  re- 
duce efficiency  and  result  in  decreasing 
their  usefulness. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  SSOD  will 
depend  heavily  on  the  spirit  in  which 
the  participants  approach  it  and  the 
constructive  contributions  which  they 
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are  willing  and  able  to  make.  There  are 
wide  variations  among  countries  and 
groups  of  countries  in  their  interest  in 
disarmament  matters  and  their  capacity 
to  contribute.  During  the  first  four  ses- 
sions of  the  Preparatory  Committee, 
there  have  been  differences  of  views 
but  nevertheless  a  general  effort  to 
avoid  polemics.  Each  of  the  major  re- 
gional and  political  groupings  in  the 
United  Nations  have  established  the 
practice  of  meeting  together  to  discuss 
issues  before  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee. This  has  facilitated  a  more  infor- 
mal exchange  of  views  among  mem- 
bers of  these  groups  and,  together  with 
the  informal  discussions  among  mem- 
bers from  each  of  these  groups— as 
well  as  with  certain  states  not  members 
of  any  group — has  afforded  opportuni- 
ties to  carry  on  an  active  exchange  of 
views  beyond  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  formal  Preparatory  Committee 
meetings. 

The  work  of  the  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  will  be  affected  in  part  by 
the  nature  of  the  representation.  Some 
countries  already  active  in  disarmament 


negotiations  in  various  forums  will 
send  specialists  in  the  field  to  New 
York.  The  majority  will  be  represented 
by  their  permanent  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly delegations  concerned  with  the 
range  of  political  and  economic  issues 
which  arise  in  the  United  Nations.  As 
is  the  case  with  regular  General  As- 
sembly sessions,  much  of  the  signifi- 
cant work  will  be  conducted  off  the 
floor  in  private  meetings.  In  fact,  this 
process  is  already  well  underway  in 
New  York  where  we  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  delegations  to  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  meetings.  In  addi- 
tion, bilateral  discussions  will  be  tak- 
ing place  between  now  and  the  opening 
of  the  SSOD  between  U.S.  representa- 
tives and  officials  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  are  expected  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  SSOD. 


ACDA  ANNUAL  REPORT 

As  required  by  law,  President  Carter 
on  March  22,  1978,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  the  17th  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA). 

The  report  discusses  in  detail  the 
U.S. -Soviet  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  and  other  negotiations 
such  as  those  directed  to  achieving  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban,  force 
reductions  in  central  Europe,  and  pro- 
hibitions on  chemical  and  radiological 
weapons.  Chapters  on  these  negotia- 
tions cover  current  status,  progress,  and 
obstacles  to  achievement. 

The  report  presents  the  President's 
new  initiatives  in  the  fields  of  conven- 
tional arms  transfers  and  the  nonprolif- 
eration  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  describes 
ACDA's  role  in  the  interagency  policy 
formulation  process  under  the  National 
Security  Council  and  discusses  ACDA's 
statutory  requirement  to  prepare 
analyses  of  the  arms  control  impact  of 
certain  proposed  weapons  systems. 

Single  copies  of  the  report  are  avail- 
able from  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Washington, 
DC.  20451.  The  text  of  the  President's 
letter  of  transmittal  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  March  27,  1978. 
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for  purposes  of  future  consideratioi 
While  some  limited  progress  was  mac 
in  consolidating  some  of  the  varioi 
texts  on  the  declaration,  the  docume 
generally  consists  of  a  single  te: 
which  contains  the  provisions  of  tl 
various  documents  submitted  earlier  I 
various  states  or  groups  of  states.  Du 
ing  March  the  many  alternative  form 
lations  will  be  evaluated  by  gover 
ments.  At  the  final  PREPCOM  sessio 
which  is  scheduled  for  April  4-21, 
attempt  will  be  made  to  eliminate, 
the  extent  possible,  the  divergent  la 
guage  prior  to  consideration  of  t! 
documents  by  the  SSOD  itself.  Ho; 
ever,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  maj 
disagreements  on  key  substantive  i 
sues  will  be  resolved  before  the  SSC 
itself. 


Developments  to  Date 

Thus  far,  four  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee (PREPCOM)  meetings  for  the 
SSOD  have  been  held.  The  54  nations 
who  participate  in  the  PREPCOM  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  itself,  assuring  the 
presentation  of  a  nearly  full  spectrum  ot 
views.  At  the  end  of  the  third  PREP- 
COM in  September,  a  provisional 
agenda  for  the  special  session  was 
adopted.  This  agenda  includes  provi- 
sions for: 

•  General  debate; 

•  Review  and  appraisal  of  the  pres- 
ent international  situation  in  light  of  the 
pressing  need  to  achieve  substantial 
progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament, 
the  continuation  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  close  interrelationship  between  dis- 
armament, international  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  economic  development; 

•  Adoption  of  a  declaration  on  dis- 
armament; 

•  Adoption  of  a  program  of  action 
on  disarmament;  and 

•  Review  of  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  disarmament  and  of  the  in- 
ternational machinery  for  negotiations 
on  disarmament,  including  in  particu- 
lar, the  question  of  convening  a  world 
disarmament  conference. 

During  the  fourth  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee in  February  of  this  year,  drafts 
of  the  declaration  on  disarmament  and 
a  program  of  action  were  introduced  by 
a  large  number  of  states  or  groups  of 
states.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of 
proposals  were  submitted  concerning 
the  machinery  for  disarmament  discus- 
sions and  negotiations.  Also  during  the 
February  meeting,  the  various  propos- 
als on  the  declaration,  the  program  of 
action,  and  disarmament  machinery 
were  consolidated  into  one  document 


Key  Issues 

Virtually  every  aspect  of  arms  cont: 
will  receive  attention  at  the  SSOD. 
date,  the  key  issues  appear  to  be: 

•  Questions  relating  to  nucle 
weapons,  such  as  calls  for  early  c< 
elusion  of  SALT  II,  a  comprehens 
test  ban,  and  assurances  by  nucle 
weapons  states  not  to  use  or  threater 
use  such  weapons  against  non-nucl 
states; 

•  The  tension  between  nonprolit 
ation  concerns  on  the  one  hand  ; 
demands  for  "nondiscriminatory" 
cess  to  peaceful  nuclear  technology; 

•  The  relationship  between  dis 
mament  and  development,  i. 
what — if  any — commitments  can 
should  developed  countries  make 
channel  a  portion  of  the  savii 
realized  from  arms  control  measure 
development  assistance; 

•  Measures  to  deal  wtih  nc 
nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destructi 
such  as  chemical  weapons; 

•  Measures  to  deal  with  cert 
conventional  weapons  which  may 
deemed  to  be  excessively  injunou! 
to  have  indiscriminate  effects; 

•  Possible  limitations  on  the  p 
duction  and  transfer  of  conventu 
weapons; 

•  Regional  limitations  on  cer 
types  of  weapons  or  on  force  levels 

•  Elaboration  and  extension  of 
concept  of  confidence-building  m 
ures,  such  as  notifications  to  neigh 
ing  states  of  scheduled  military  ma: 
vers;  and 

•  Possible  modifications  to  the  i 
tilateral  mechanisms  for  dealing  < 
disarmament  issues,  strengthening 
role  of  the  United  Nations,  and  broa 
ing  participation  in  the  multilai 
negotiating  forum,  the  Conferenc 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 
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.S.  Objectives 

In  line  with  this  Administration's  ac- 
it  support  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
mament  initiatives  and  its  efforts  to 
■engthen  relations  with  the  develop- 
g  countries,  the  United  States  has 
opted  a  positive  approach  to  the  spe- 
ll session.  On  March  17,  in  a  speech 

the  United  Nations,  the  President 
ited  that  the  United  States  "...  will 
ike  a  strong  and  a  positive  contribu- 
n  .  .  .  "to  the  special  session.  This 
sition  was  reiterated  in  Ambassador 
>ung's  letter  of  April  22,  1977,  to 
cretary  General  Waldheim  respond- 
:  to  a  request  for  views  of  members 

the  SSOD  agenda.  Ambassador 
ung  said  the  United  States  believes 
t  "  .  .  .  the  central  objective  of  the 
sion  should  be  to  give  a  new  impetus 
productive  negotiations  on  issues — 
I  and  new — of  pressing  concern." 
:ause  this  letter  set  forth  the  basic 
me  work  for  U.S.  preparations  for 

SSOD,  it  is  attached  to  this  report.1 
Nt  have  adopted  this  positive  at- 
de  to  the  SSOD  because  we  believe 
olds  the  potential  for  making  signif- 
nt  contributions  to  the  achievement 
our  arms  control  and  disarmament 
ectives  while  furthering  a  more  pro- 
tive  North-South  relationship. 
)ur  fundamental  objectives  at  the 
3D  are  these: 


To  develop  support  for  the  arms 
trol  initiatives  that  this  Administra- 

has  undertaken  in  the  last  year  and 
tlf; 

To  work  with  other  countries  in 
sloping  new  and  realistic  arms  con- 
proposals;  and 

To  insure  that  actions  taken  at  the 
)D  are  compatible  with  basic  U.S. 
inty  interests  and  with  effective  and 
tical  arms  control  agreements. 

urning  first  to  the  disarmament  as- 
at  the  special  session,  we  propose 
ork  toward: 

Creating  a  receptive  environment 
wider  support  for  the  key  arms  con- 
agreements  which  may  emerge 
i  negotiations  now  underway  on 
T  II,  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
chemical  weapons; 
Developing  a  broad  consensus  on  a 
stic  agenda  for  negotiations  over 
lext  few  years; 

Preserving  and  strengthening  exist- 
multilateral  negotiating  forums 
as  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
'n  Disarmament  while  maintaining 
Dihty  on  proposals  for  procedural 
p  which  would  accommodate  the 
-rns  of  nations  whose  active  par- 
don is  essential  for  the  realization 
neral  arms  control  objectives;  and 


•  Encouraging  better  understanding 
of  and  support  for  our  overall  arms 
control  objectives  on  the  part  of  our  al- 
lies, the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and 
the  nonaligned  countries.  The  SSOD 
will  provide  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
us  to  explain  our  objectives  to  key 
countries  which  have  previously  been 
skeptical  about  our  intentions. 

We  see  the  SSOD  as  an  opportunity 
for  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  certain 
other  countries  that  have  not  partici- 
pated in  disarmament  negotiations  thus 
far.  We  also  view  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  gain  greater  public  support,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  for  our 
goals  in  the  arms  control  area. 

In  terms  of  our  relations  with  the  de- 
veloping world,  we  believe  that  the 
SSOD  would  be  able  to: 


Enhanced 

Radiution 

Weapons 


Statement  by  President  Carter 


I  have  decided  to  defer  production  of 
weapons  with  enhanced  radiation  ef- 
fects. The  ultimate  decision  regarding 
the  incorporation  of  enhanced  radiation 
features  into  our  modernized  battlefield 
weapons  will  be  made  later  and  will  be 
influenced  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  restraint  in  its 
conventional  and  nuclear  arms  pro- 
grams and  force  deployments  affecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe. 

Accordingly,  I  have  ordered  the  De- 
fense Department  to  proceed  with  the 
modernization  of  the  Lance  missile  nu- 
clear warhead  and  the  8-inch  weapon 
system,  leaving  open  the  option  of  in- 
stalling the  enhanced  radiation 
elements. 

The  United  States  is  consulting  with 
its  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic  al- 
liance on  this  decision  and  will  con- 
tinue to  discuss  with  them  appropriate 
arms  control  measures  to  be  pursued 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  will  continue  to  move  ahead  with 
our  allies  to  modernize  and  strengthen 
our  military  capabilities,  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear.  We  are  determined 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  assure 
our  collective  security  and  the  forward 
defense  of  Europe.  □ 
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•  Contribute  to  a  more  fruitful 
North-South  dialogue  on  disarmament. 
We  intend  to  use  the  SSOD  to  foster  a 
more  constructive  dialogue  on  our 
policies  in  two  areas  of  particular  inter- 
est to  us — nonproliferation  and  re- 
straints on  the  transfer  of  conventional 
arms,  subjects  which  have  been  a 
source  of  considerable  friction  in  the 
past  and 

•  Lead  to  acceptance  of  the  concept 
that,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
spread  of  military  technology  and 
hardware  to  all  regions  of  the  globe, 
arms  control  and  disarmament  are 
common  goals  for  all  U.N.  members 
and  that  all  nations,  including  the  de- 
veloping countries,  must  exercise  re- 
straint on  the  acquisition  of  arms. 


Issued  on  Apr.  7,  1978  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Apr.  10). 


U.S.  Preparations 

U.S.  preparations  for  the  special  ses- 
sion got  underway  following  the  ap- 
proval by  the   1976  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly resolution  calling  for  the 
SSOD.  Beginning  in  early   1977,  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA),  acting  in  an  informal 
working  group,  began  developing  our 
general  approach  to  the  SSOD  with  a 
view  to  establishing  the  U.S.  positions 
for  the  session  on  specific  issues.  In 
August  of  1977,  Dr.  Lawrence  Weiler, 
former  Counselor  of  ACDA  and  sub- 
sequently Associate  Director  of  Stan- 
ford University's  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Program,  was  appointed 
Special  Coordinator  for  the  SSOD, 
with  responsibility  for  coordinating 
preparations  for  the  session.  Dr.  Weiler 
has  also  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  third  and  fourth  PREPCOM 
sessions. 

In  February  of  this  year,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Security  Council, 
an  inter-agency  backstopping 
committee — chaired  by  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky,  Counselor  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency — was 
formed  with  participation  by  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  State,  ACDA 
Defense,  CIA,  AID,  and  other  in- 
terested agencies.  The  committee  will 
be  responsible  for  providing  policy 
guidance  to  our  delegation  and  review- 
ing proposals  that  the  United  States 
might  advance  at  the  SSOD. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  SSOD 
has  not  yet  been  named.  Present  plans 
are  for  Ambassador  Young  [Andrew 
Young,  U.S.  Permament  Representa- 
tive to  the  U.N.]  to  head  the  delegation 
assisted  by  Deputy  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative James  Leonard  and  Ambas- 
sador Adrian  Fisher  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  both  of 
whom  have  exceptional  qualifications 
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111 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 


The  International  Communication 
Agency  (ICA),  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's consolidated  organization  for 
conducting  the  nation's  public  diplo- 
macy, came  into  formal  existence  on 
April  1,  1978. '  This  new  Agency  rep- 
resents a  merger  of  the  functions  and 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  (USIA),  including  the  Voice  of 
America  (VOA),  and  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Its  creation  is  the 
result  of  President  Carter's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.   2  of   1977.   John  E. 


Reinhardt,  formerly  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Nigeria  and  for  the  past  year  Direc- 
tor of  USIA,  was  sworn  in  as  ICA's 
first  Director  on  April  3  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mondale. 

President  Carter  has  charged  ICA 
with  five  main  tasks: 

•  To  encourage,  aid,  and  sponsor  the 
broadest  possible  exchange  of  people 
and  ideas  between  our  country  and 
other  nations; 

•  To  give  foreign  peoples  the  best 
possible  understanding  of  our  policies 


in  the  disarmament  field. 

In  addition,  we  will  ask  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  be  represented, 
each  by  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers. We  also  expect  additional  special 
congressional  advisers  will  want  to  join 
the  delegation  and  contribute  to  its 
work,  as  was  the  case  in  the  seventh 
special  session.  Public  members  who 
combine  a  commitment  to  arms  control 
and  national  security  interests  with  an 
ability  to  win  support  for  these  aims  at 
home  and  abroad  are  expected  to  be 
added  to  the  delegation.  Congressional 
and  public  members  of  the  delegation 
can  provide  an  essential  contribution. 

In  addition,  we  have  sought  the  ad- 
vice and  support  of  nongovernmental 
organizations.  We  have  scheduled  a 
1-day  conference  of  such  organizations 
in  Washington  on  March  1 1  to  discuss 
the  SSOD  and  receive  suggestions. 


tions  at  all  levels — in  order  to  insure 
that  our  shared  goals  of  reduction  and 
control  of  armaments  with  undi- 
minished or  improved  security  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  SSOD. 

And  we  have  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  recognizing  that 
we  have  a  joint  interest  in  an  SSOD 
outcome  which  is  supportive  of  the 
bilateral  and  multilateral  negotiations 
in  which  we  are  involved. 

As  the  special  session  approaches, 
these  discussions  with  other  govern- 
ments will  intensify  and  escalate  in 
level;  we  expect  that  discussions  be- 
tween policy-level  officials  during  the 
SSOD  itself  can  contribute  as  much  to 
a  successful  session  as  the  public 
proceedings. 


Consultations  With  Other 
Governments 

We  have  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  consultations  with  other  govern- 
ments must  be  a  key  element  in  the  ef- 
forts to  insure  the  success  of  the  special 
session. 

Over  a  year  ago,  we  instructed  our 
missions  abroad  to  convey  to  host  gov- 
ernments and  other  delegations  to  mul- 
tilateral organizations  that  we  intend  to 
take  the  SSOD  seriously  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  progress.  We  urged  them  to 
seek  the  views  of  all  participants  and  to 
emphasize  our  willingness  to  listen  to 
others  as  well  as  contribute  ourselves. 

We  have  directed  special  attention  to 
consultations  with  our  Western  allies 
and  Japan— in  NATO,  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  through  bilateral  consulta- 


Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  United  States  sees 
the  SSOD  as  a  genuine  opportunity. 
Arms  control  cannot  be  an  exclusive  in- 
terest of  the  few  nor  can  it  be  an  obliga- 
tion only  on  the  major  military  powers. 
Even  though  a  wider  forum  increases 
the  difficulties  more  than  proportion- 
ately and  even  though  the  SSOD  cannot 
serve  as  a  forum  for  actual  negotiations 
on  specific  issues,  we  believe  it  can 
give  a  new  impetus  to  arms  control 
negotiations  in  a  variety  of  areas  and 
can  serve  as  an  occasion  to  stimulate 
new  ideas  which  could  open  opportuni- 
ties for  further  progress  in  disarma- 
ment. With  the  active  support  and  ad- 
vice of  Congress  and  the  public,  the 
U.S.  delegation  will  work  actively  to- 
ward this  end.  u 
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and  our  intentions  and  sufficient  info 
mation  about  American  society  and  cu 
ture  to  comprehend  why  we  have  ch< 
sen  certain  policies  over  others; 

•  To  help  insure  that  our  governmei 
adequately  understands  foreign  publ 
opinion  and  culture  for  policymakii 
purposes  and  to  assist  individu 
Americans  and  institutions  in  learnii 
about  other  nations  and  cultures; 

•  To  assist  in  the  development  ai 
execution  of  a  comprehensive  nation 
policy  on  international  communic 
tions,  designed  to  allow  and  encoura 
the  maximum  flow  of  information  ai 
ideas  among  the  peoples  of  the  worl 
and 

•  To  prepare  for  and  conduct  nego 
ations  on  cultural  exchanges  with  oil 
governments. 

ICA  will  include  a  headquarters  st 
and  the  Voice  of  America  in  Washir 
ton  and  at  some  189  posts  in  1 19  coi 
tries  around  the  world  comprised 
approximately  8,900  employees, 
whom  about  half  are  foreign  nation 
working  at  the  overseas  posts.  Ab< 
25%  of  the  American  employees  v 
be  based  abroad  at  any  one  time.  IO 
budget  request  for  FY  1979  is  appr. 
imately  $413  million,  of  which  so 
$20  million  would  be  used  for  n 
VOA  transmitter  facilities. 

The  best  known  of  the  nation's  c 
cial  exchange  activities  to  be  merj 
into  the  new  Agency — the  Fulbri 
scholarships— will  continue  under 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Fore 
Scholarships  in  order  to  preserve  tl 
academic  integrity  and  long-rai 
character.  The  12-member  board 
academicians  and  distinguished  citiz 
is  appointed  by  the  President. 

Under  the  international  visitors  { 
gram,  U.S.  Chiefs  of  Mission  abr 
annually  extend  invitations  to  ah 
2,000  foreign  leaders  in  governm' 
labor,  mass  media,  science,  educat: 
and  other  fields  to  visit  their  cour 
parts  in  this  country.  More  t 
100,000  American  volunteers  and 
community  organizations,  work 
primarily  through  the  National  Cou 
for  Community  Services  to  Inte 
tional  Visitors  (COSERV),  coope 
in  programming  these  people  in 
communities  to  which  they  travel. 


1  Ambassador  Young's  letter  was  printed  as 
U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  137/17  of  Apr.  22,  1977. 


The  American  specialists  prog 
each  year  sends  about  200  U.S.  exj 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  to  teach 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  and  s 
in  other  countries  in  response  to 
cific  requests  from  U.S.  embassies. 

In  the  area  of  cultural  exchang 
variety  of  performing  arts  groups 
exhibits,   and  coaches  and  athl 
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EUROPE:        Assistance  Programs  to 
Greece,  Turkey 3  and  Cyprus 


>y  Secretary  Vance 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
eview  the  Administration's  security 
ssistance  proposals  for  Greece,  Tur- 
ey,  and  Cyprus  for  FY  1979  and  to 
puss  more  generally  U.S.  relations 
ath  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
lediterranean. 

U.S.  policy  in  that  sensitive  and 
ital  region  has  several  fundamental 
oals.  It  is  vital  that  we  strengthen 
ur  bilateral  relationships  with  two 
rm  and  longstanding  friends  and 
lies — Greece  and  Turkey.  Further,  it 

essential  to  strengthen  NATO's 
Mithern  flank,  thus  enhancing  allied 
purity  interests  in  the  eastern 
lediterranean.  At  the  same  time,  the 
resident  and  all  of  us  remain  fully 
mimitted  to  help  in  the  search  for  a 
yprus  solution  that  will  permit  the 
w  Cypriot  communities  to  live 
;acefully  together  within  one  nation. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  each  of 
ese  goals  is  equally  important,  and 
eat  effort  and  attention  must  be  paid 

them  if  we  are  to  succeed.  Their 
irsuit  has  been  complicated  by  the 
iy  in  which  history  has  interwoven 
e  issues  at  play  in  the  region. 
I  wish  to  outline  today  the  Admin- 
ration's  program  for  dealing  with 
ese  issues  which  we  believe  will 
eak  the  present  impasse.  We  urge 
proval  of  these  proposals.  The  con- 
quences  of  failure  would  be  enor- 
msfor  all  of  us. 

lateral  Relations 

The  Clifford  mission  to  the  region 
the  first  weeks  of  the  new  Admin- 
ration  demonstrated  the  high  prior- 
which  the  Administration  placed 
i  still  places  on  restoring  healthy 
'ationships  with  our  eastern 
diterranean  friends.1 


ms  will  travel  overseas  every  year 
Jer  ICA  auspices. 

Hie  largest  single  element  of  ICA,  in 
ms  of  personnel  and  resources,  will 
itinue  to  be  the  Voice  of  America, 
tn  all I  of  its  programming  originating 
Washington,  the  VOA  broadcasts 
r  dwide  about  800  hours  a  week  in 
|hsh  and  35  other  languages, 
he  new  Agency  will  also  maintain 
former  USIA's  daily  radioteletype 
to  overseas  posts  of  official  state- 


In  Greece  we  have  watched  with 
admiration  and  respect  as  that  country 
returned  to  its  place  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  family  of  Western  de- 
mocracies. Greece's  democratic  in- 
stitutions have  been  restored  and 
strengthened  under  the  sound  and 
confident  leadership  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Caramanlis,  who  returned  in  July 
1974  to  guide  Greece  out  of  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  of  its  history.  We 
have  witnessed  the  economic  success- 
es of  Greece  and  the  steady  progress 
toward  Greek  entry  into  the  European 
Community,  an  entity  whose  ideals 
and  aspirations  we  share. 

Because  of  Prime  Minister 
Caramanlis'  international  stature  and 
the  dynamism  of  the  Greek  people. 
we  believe  Greece  can  and  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  European  and  world  af- 
fairs. We  value  Greece  as  an  old  and 
trusted  ally,  and  we  place  special  em- 
phasis on  building  an  even  stronger 
relationship  for  the  future.  In  Presi- 
dent Carter's  discussions  with  Prime 
Minister  Caramanlis  in  London  last 
May,  and  when  I  visited  Athens  in 
January,  we  were  struck  by  our  wide 
range  of  common  interests. 

Our  bilateral  relations  with  Turkey 
are  also  of  great  importance.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Clifford  mission,  the  meet- 
ing between  President  Carter  and 
Prime  Minister  Demirel  during  the 
London  summit  in  May,  my  visit  to 
Ankara  in  January  and  that  of  Deputy 
Secretary  Christopher  last  week,  some 
progress  was  made  toward  working 
out  a  revitalized  relationship. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  view  Turkey  from  fresh  perspec- 
tives for  the  relationship  has  many 
dimensions.  Our  common  security 
concerns  have  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  part  in 
our  evolving  relationship.  Turkey  is  a 


major  democracy  with  a  robust  par- 
liamentary system.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant developing  country — one  of 
the  few  that  has  maintained  the 
momentum  of  development  within  a 
strong  democratic  framework.  Turkey 
is  both  a  European  and  an  Asian  na- 
tion, and  it  is  likely  to  have  a  grow- 
ing role  in  the  region  and  the  world. 
Our  relationship  with  Turkey  has, 
however,  been  constrained  by  the 
embargo  provisions  of  Section  620(x) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the 
uncertainty  concerning  our  bilateral 
defense  relationship. 


ments  and  interpretive  materials,  its 
program  of  publications  and  exhibits, 
and  its  videotape  and  film  services. 
The  253  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and 
information  centers  in  almost  100 
countries — and  the  English-teaching 
course  offered  at  many  of  them — will 
continue  to  operate  under  ICA.  □ 

1  For  text  of  Executive  Order  12048,  signed 
Mar.  27,  1978,  by  President  Carter  establishing 
the  ICA,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Apr.  3. 


Strengthening  NATO 

The  eastern  Mediterranean  is  the 
junction  point  of  several  critical 
areas— Western  Europe,  the  Balkans, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  continuing  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  this  area  is  clear.  To  protect 
our  interests  and  those  of  our  allies,  a 
strong  and  effective  NATO  southern 
flank  is  essential.  Unfortunately,  over 
the  last  several  years  the  effectiveness 
of  this  flank  has  been  eroded  in  a 
manner  that  is  of  grave  concern  to 
this  Administration  and  to  our  allies. 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of 
vitally  important  military  installations 
in  Greece  which  are  testimony  to  the 
strategic  value  of  that  country.  These 
bases  are  critical  to  the  operations  of 
the  6th  Fleet  and  to  a  variety  of  other 
activities  essential  to  our  security 
interests  in  the  area. 

The  Government  of  Greece  with- 
drew its  military  forces  from  NATO's 
integrated  military  structure  in  1974 
and  tied  its  full  reintegration  to  prog- 
ress on  those  issues  which  it  feels 
forced  its  decision  to  withdraw.  How- 
ever, I  should  note  that,  in  the 
interim,  U.S.  military  facilities  in 
Greece  have  continued  to  operate 
without  interruption.  Recently,  there 
have  been  serious  discussions  be- 
tween NATO  and  Greece  offering 
grounds  for  optimism  that  a  closer  re- 
lationship may  be  developed  in  the 
coming  months.  If  this  continuing  ef- 
fort is  successful,  it  will  be  a  major 
step  toward  a  healthy  normalization 
of  Greece's  participation  in  NATO. 

Turkey,  for  its  part,  remains  a  full 
NATO  member,  and  its  geographic 
position  is  critical  today — as  it  has 
been  throughout  history.   It  supplies 
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more  ground  forces  to  NATO  than 
any  other  nation.  Yet  the  material 
readiness  of  Turkish  forces  has  de- 
teriorated seriously  in  recent  years.  If 
Turkey  is  to  continue  to  play  its 
NATO  role,  our  relationship  must  be 
revitalized.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  there 
will  be  those  in  Turkey  who  will 
question  the  basis  for  its  continued 
participation  in  the  Western  alliance. 

Seeking  a  Cyprus  Solution 

This  Administration  has,  from  its 
very  first  days,  placed  a  high  priority 
on  the  achievement  of  a  just  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem.  We  re- 
main committed  to  that  goal. 

We  are  committed  to  this  goal  for 
two  reasons. 

•  So  long  as  Cyprus  is  divided  and 
its  status  uncertain,  it  constitutes  a 
very  serious  humanitarian  issue. 

•  So  long  as  the  Cyprus  problem 
remains  unsolved,  it  is  a  substantial 
impediment  to  good  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

In  support  of  our  commitment  to 
the  achievement  of  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment, the  Administration  has  made 
extensive  efforts  during  the  past  year 
to  encourage  realistic  and  meaningful 
negotiations  between  the  parties  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General.  Those  efforts,  which  in- 
cluded many  high-level  visits,  meet- 
ings, and  discussions,  have  been  set 
forth  in  detail  by  the  President  in  his 
bimonthly  reports  to  the  Congress.  I 
will  not  repeat  them  here. 

Unfortunately,  despite  these  ef- 
forts, the  intercommunal  talks  have 
not  to  date  produced  any  tangible 
breakthrough.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  growing  consensus  as  to  a 
framework  for  a  solution.  The  two 
communities  in  Cyprus— as  well  as 
the  Governments  of  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and,  in  fact,  the  international 
community  as  a  whole— are  in  broad 
agreement  with  respect  to  the 
following. 

•  Cyprus  must  remain  a  sovereign, 
independent  nation— partition  has 
been  ruled  out  as  a  viable  solution. 

•  Cyprus  should  be  a  federation 
with  two  zones.  The  Turkish  zone 
should  provide  a  viable  area  for  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community  but  re- 
duced in  size  from  that  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Turkish  side. 

•  The  constitution  should  provide 
for  mutually  agreed-upon  respon- 
sibilities divided  between  central  and 
local  governments  with  adequate 
safeguards  respecting  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual Cypriots. 


The  task  now  is  to  move  from  this 
consensus  to  a  concrete  agreement 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  two 
communities  on  Cyprus.  As  a  part  of 
this  effort,  the  Greek  Cypriot 
negotiators  tabled  a  map  in  Vienna  in 
April  1977  and  described  their  con- 
stitutional concepts.  The  Turkish 
Cypriots  outlined  some  of  their  con- 
stitutional ideas.  The  Turkish  side  is 
now  formulating  constitutional  and 
territorial  proposals  which  they  be- 
lieve will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  re- 
sumption of  active  intercommunal 
negotiations. 

We  believe  that  with  two  thought- 
ful constitutional  and  territorial  pro- 
posals on  the  table,  combined  with 
sufficient  goodwill  and  a  sense  of 
realism  on  both  sides,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  productive  negotiations. 
We  stand  ready,  if  requested,  to  assist 
the  Secretary  General  in  moving  these 
negotiations  forward. 


Recommendation 

We  have  mutually  agreed  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  renegotiate 
the  matters  covered  by  the  defense 
cooperation  agreement  so  as  to  serve 
our  bilateral  security  interests  in  a 
manner  that  the  two  governments  can 
be  confident  will  reflect  the  broadest 
interests  of  our  two  democracies.  It  is 
not  easy  to  predict   when  new   ar- 
rangements will  be  concluded  since 
the  issues  are  complex.  However,  we 
have  agreed  with  the  Government  of 
Turkey  to  give  this  effort  prompt  at- 
tention and  to  act  promptly  to  imple- 
ment the  new  agreement  after  it  is 
concluded.  Of  course,  we  will  consult 
closely  with  the  Congress  concerning 
such  negotiations. 

Even  as  we  are  working  toward  this 
end  we  believe  we  must  deal  with  is- 
sues of  immediate  concern  to  us  and 
the  region.  We  are,  therefore,  submit- 
ting, in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Security  Assistance  Act,  proposed 
legislation  to  deal  with  this  new 
situation. 

For  Turkey  we  propose  the  fol- 
lowing with  respect  to  FY  79: 

1)  To  provide  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS)  loan  guaranties  of  $175 
million  so  that  we  can  help  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary. This  is  the  same  amount  as  was 
provided  to  Turkey  last  year. 

2)  To  lift  the  embargo  contained  in 
Section  620(x)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  so  that  we  can  fully  cooper- 
ate with  Turkey  in  a  manner  conso- 
nant with  the  requirements  of  an 
alliance  important  to  our  mutual  secu- 
rity. This  would  facilitate  joint  and 
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allied  defense  planning,  enhance  al- 
lied support  for  Turkey's  NATO 
needs  via  third  country  transfers  and 
improved  standardization  and  permit 
the  delivery  of  items  impounded  since 
the  embargo  was  put  in  force. 

3)  To  provide  a  security  supporting 
assistance  loan  of  $50  million  to  Tur- 
key to  assist  Turkey  in  resolving  it! 
present  economic  difficulties.  I  wouk 
note  in  this  connection  that  a  stabih 
zation  package  was  recently  worket 
out  between  Turkey  and  the  Interna 
tional  Monetary  Fund's  staff  and  l 
pending  before  the  IMF  Board. 

For  Greece  we  would  likewise  con 
tinue  the  level  of  FMS  financing  a 
last  year's  level — that  is,  $140  mil 
lion.   This  is  somewhat  higher  tha 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

The   Governments   of  the   United 
States  and  Turkey  have  agreed  that  the 
4-year  $1    billion  defense  cooperation 
agreement,  signed  on  March  25,   1976, 
but  never  approved  by  either  the  U.S. 
Congress  or  the  Turkish  Parliament. 
will  be  renegotiated.  New  and  mutually 
satisfactory   defense   cooperation   ar- 
rangements between  Turkey   and  the 
United  States  will  be  negotiated. 
.     In   order  further   to  strengthen  our 
bilateral  relations  with  Turkey,  and  the 
NATO  defense  posture  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,   President  Carter  will 
ask  the  Congress  to  take  action  to  re- 
peal Section  620(x)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  which  imposes  restrictions 
on  military  transfers  to  Turkey.  In  addi- 
tion,  the   President  is  requesting  the 
Congress  to  authorize  $175   million  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  credits  to 
Turkey  for  fiscal  year   1979,  the  same 
amount  provided  by  the  Congress  foi 
FY    1978.   Because  of  the  serious  eco- 
nomic situation  now  facing  Turkey,  the 
President  is  also  asking  the  Congress  to 
approve  a  $50  million  security  support 
ing  assistance  loan  for  Turkey  for  FY 

1979. 

The  Administration's  program  foi 
Turkey  will  be  more  fully  described  ii 
congressional  hearings  now  schedulet 
for  later  this  week.  At  that  time  ttv 
Administration  will  ask  for  $5  millioi 
in  refugee  assistance  for  Cyprus  am 
will  renew  its  commitment  to  work  fo 
a  just  and  lasting  solution  to  the  Cypru 
problem.  In  addition,  the  President  wil 
also  ask  Congress  to  authorize  $1* 
million  in  FMS  credits  for  FY  1979  fo 
Greece,  the  same  amount  provided  b 
the  Congress  for  FY  1978. 


Press  release  145  of  Apr .  4.  1978. 
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he  Administration  requested  in  its 
>udget  submission  and  reflects  our 
lesire  to  maintain  both  Greece  and 
^urkey  at  last  year's  FMS  credit 
eyels.  No  grant  military  assistance  is 
teing  requested  for  either  country  at 
his  time. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  the 
legotiation  of  new  defense  arrange- 
lents  with  Turkey  will  provide  a  core 
f  stability  to  our  bilateral  relations 
nd  enable  us  to  establish  a  renewed 
;nse  of  trust  so  that  we  may  work 
igether  to  resolve  important  prob- 
:ms.  It  should  be  clear  that  this  does 
ot  signal  any  shift  in  U.S.  policy  as 
:gards  Greek-Turkish  differences, 
hey  are  both  friends  and  valued  al- 
es. We  support  their  efforts  to  re- 
)lve  all  problems  between  them- 
:lves  in  a  peaceful  fashion.  We 
rongly  believe  that  our  national 
iterests  require  the  restoration  of 
>und.  normalized  bilateral  relation- 
lips  with  Turkey  and  with  Greece, 
id  our  proposals  today  are  made  for 
at  reason. 

They  should  help  restore  a  stable 
id  peaceful  atmosphere  in  the  east- 
n  Mediterranean — something  which 
ill  benefit  all  nations  in  the  region, 
that  regard,  it  remains  the  position 
the  United  States  that  the  disputes 
nch  exist  in  the  area  must  be  set- 
:d  through  peaceful  procedures,  that 
ch  side  should  avoid  provocative 
tions.  and  that  neither  side  should 
ek  a  military  solution  to  these  dis- 
tes.  The  United  States  would  ac- 
'ely  and  unequivocally  oppose  a 
litary  solution  and  would  make  a 
ijor  effort  to  prevent  such  a  course 
action. 


fting  the  Embargo 

It  has  been  suggested  that  lifting 
-  embargo,  or  even  proposing  fur- 
:r  military  or  economic  assistance 
r  Turkey,  should  be  delayed  until 
:h  time  as  a  final  Cyprus  solution 
achieved.  The  Administration  does 
t  share  that  view,  and  does  not,  for 

important  reasons  I  have  outlined, 
ieve  U.S.  national  interests  would 

served  by  such  a  course.  The  Ad- 
nistration  will  continue  to  make 
:ry  effort  to  help  bring  about  a  just 
ution  to  the  Cyprus  problem.  The 
ion  we  request  today  is  not,  in  our 
w,  inconsistent  with  those  efforts. 
:  believe  it  can  actually  facilitate 

negotiation  process.  With  the 
prus  negotiations  entering  a  critical 
iod,  the  United  States  can  play  a 
re  useful  role  if  we  are  seen,  by  all 

parties,  to  be  even-handed  in  our 
•roach.   An  embargo  against  one 


side  makes  it  difficult  to  play  that 
role. 

Let  me  make  another  point  about 
the   embargo.    Section   620(x)   was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  demon- 
strate that  all  facets  of  agreements 
undertaken  with  the  U.S.  Government 
must  be  honored  or  serious  conse- 
quences faced.   This  is  a  point  of 
principle  which  has  had  its  impact 
both  in  Turkey  and  throughout  the 
world — demonstrating  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  American  people  view 
any  unauthorized  use  of  our  military 
equipment.   The  point   was  made 
dramatically  and  effectively.  Now  the 
time  has  come  to  look  forward  rather 
than  back.  Continued  maintenance  of 
the  embargo   would  be  harmful  to 
U.S.   security  concerns,  harmful  to 
NATO,  harmful  to  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  Turkey,  and  harmful  to  our 
role  as  a  potential  contributor  to  a 
Cyprus  settlement. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  brief  fac- 
tual description  of  our  recommenda- 
tions for  assistance  to  Cyprus  for  the 
coming  year. 


Assistance  to  Cyprus 

As  you  will  have  noted,  the  Admin- 
istration is  requesting  $5  million  in 
FY  1978  security  supporting  assist- 
ance for  Cyprus  as  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
displaced  persons  there.  As  in  the 
past,  these  funds  will  be  proportion- 
ately distributed  to  the  two  ethnic 
communities  on  Cyprus  and  will  be 
earmarked  for  projects  such  as  hous- 
ing construction,  health  care,  and  vo- 
cational education.  Since  FY  1975, 
the  United  States  has  contributed  a 
total  of  $87.5  million  for  Cyprus  re- 
lief and  over  $9  million  annually  to 
support  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces 
in  Cyprus. 

We  believe  that  these  new  funds 
will  be  effectively  utilized  by  Cypriot 
authorities  for  worthwhile  refugee  as- 
sistance programs  and  will  underscore 
our  continuing  concern  for  the  people 
of  Cyprus  and  our  strong  interest  in 
promoting  negotiation  of  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement  on  the  island. 

A  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem, and  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution with  the  concomitant  crea- 
tion of  two  zones,  will  require  some 
significant  expenses  involving  the  re- 
settlement of  people,  the  return  of 
refugees,  and  the  creation  of  new 
facilities.  This  Administration  wishes 
to  pledge  that,  when  a  settlement  is 
achieved,  we  will  reassess  the  ques- 
tion of  economic  assistance  and  are 
prepared  to  request  from  the  Congress 
additional  aid  to  assist  both  the  Greek 
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and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities  in 
making  the  necessary  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  readjustment 
brought  about  by  a  solution  to  this 
troubling  problem.  □ 

Statement  before  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  on  Apr.  6,  1978  (text 
from  press  release  151  of  Apr.  6).  The  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  hearings  will  he  pub- 
lished by  the  committee  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington 
DC.  20402. 

"On  Feb.  3,  1977,  President  Carter  an- 
nounced that  Clark  M.  Clifford  would  under- 
take a  special  mission  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Cyprus  as  his  personal  emissary. 


Seventh  Report 
on  Cyprus 


Message  to  the  Congress 


As  required  by  Public  Law  94-104.  this  re- 
port describes  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  sixty  days  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  on  Cyprus. 

In  my  last  such  report  to  the  Congress, 
submitted  on  January  20.  I  outlined  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  that  we  and  other  nations  have 
been  making,  in  both  bilateral  and  international 
meetings,  to  promote  an  early  resumption  of 
productive  negotiations  between  the  two  Cyp- 
riot communities.  I  stressed  that  resolute  ac- 
tion was  still  required,  but  still  expressed  the 
belief  that  we  were  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Since  that  time  there   have  been  develop- 
ments of  potential  significance  for  Cyprus. 
Very  shortly  after  his  assumption  of  office  on 
January  5,  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  pub- 
licly announced  his  intention  to  deal  promptly 
and   decisively   with   the  outstanding  foreign 
policy   issues  confronting  his  nation,   prime 
among  them   being  Cyprus.   Ecevit  acknowl- 
edged that  a  Cyprus  settlement  would  be  in 
Turkey's  own  best  interests.   "We  want  to  see 
a  rapid  solution  in  Cyprus,"'  he  declared  in  a 
January  9  interview,  "not  because  the  U.S.  or 
other  friendly  countries  want  it.  but  because  it 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  Cyprus  and  for 
the   benefit  of  peace   in  the   region."  Sub- 
sequently, in  both  public  statements  and  pri- 
vate conversations,  Prime  Minister  Ecevit  said 
that  he  hoped  negotiations  between  the  com- 
munities would  soon  resume,  and  he  declared 
that  the  Turkish  side  would  submit  concrete 
proposals  on   both  the  constitutional  and  ter- 
ritorial aspects  of  the  issue. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
visited  Ankara,  Athens  and  Nicosia  between 
January  8  and  18.  The  Secretary  General  was 
apparently  encouraged  by  his  conversations 
with  President  Kyprianou.  Prime  Ministers 
Ecevit  and  Caramanlis,  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
leader  Denktash,  and  afterwards  said  that  it 
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by  David  B.  Bolen 

President  Carter  recently  noted  that 
we  live  in  a  rapidly  changing  world;  a 
world  in  which  the  universal  desire  for 
freedom  and  a  better  life  is  being  ex- 
pressed more  strongly  and  in  more  ways 
than  ever  before;  a  world  in  which  polit- 
ical awakening,  economic  independ- 
ence, and  technological  progress  have 
created  new  demands  on  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  people. 

Today  the  world  community  involves 
more  than  160  independent  countries. 
This  community  includes  130-odd  de- 
veloping countries  which  have  changed 
the  character  of  international  affairs.  It 
is  a  world  characterized  by  population 
explosion  which  places  tremendous 
stress  and  strain  on  economic  develop- 
ment resources.  It  is  a  world  in  which 
80%  of  the  population  will  be  living  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  by  the 
close  of  this  century.  It  is  a  world  of 
increasing  interaction  between  existing 
social  systems  and  national  values  and 
traditions.  It  is  a  world  in  which  a  single 
ideological  or  revolutionary  model  is 
fading. 

The  world  today  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood by  focusing  primarily  on 
East- West  competition  in  Europe.  This 
competition  is  continuing.  But  it  is  con- 


ceivable that  in  years  to  come  the  chief 
security  concerns  of  the  United  States 
may  not  evolve  around  this  East-West 
confrontation  at  all;  rather,  the  chief 
area  of  potential  conflict  will  be  where 
East-West  interests  clash  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

One  of  the  priorities  of  the  Carter 
Administration  is  to  help  shape  a  wider 
and  more  cooperative  world  commu- 
nity. Such  a  world  system  should  in- 
clude that  one-third  of  mankind  which 
lives  under  communism.  The  German 
Democratic  Republic  (G.D.R.)  is  one  of 
the  most  important  Communist  states. 
Full  normalization  of  relations  with  it 
would  facilitate  the  assimilation  of  this 
country  into  the  fabric  of  global  cooper- 
ation. . 
The  German  Democratic  Republic  is 
a  country  of  central  importance  to  peace 
and   security    in   Europe.    It   is   the 
western-most  extension  of  Soviet  power 
and  influence.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  There  are  some  20  Soviet 
military  divisions  in  the  G.D.R.   It 
shares  a  common  border  with  our 
NATO  ally,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (F.R.G.). 

The  German  Democratic  Republic 
has  a  GNP  of  $70  billion.  Its  per  capita 
GNP  of  $4,000  exceeds  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  East  Euro- 
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pean  country .  It  ranks  ninth  in  the  world 

in  industrial  production.  It  has  a  rich 

reservoir  of  scientific  and  technological 

manpower.  The  G.D.R.  economy  isj 

oriented  toward  the  Soviet  Union  anc 

other  East  European  members  of  ths 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assist 

ance.  Like  all  industrialized  countries 

it  is  increasingly  dependent  on  the  Thin 

World  for  raw  materials  and  markets.    ! 

The  German  Democratic  Republic 

experienced  a  long  period  of  isolatioi 

from  the  main  Western  channels  of  dip 

lomatic  intercourse  following  its  proc 

lamation  as  a  separate  state  in   1949 

This  isolation  reflected  opposing  al 

liances,  differing  ideologies,  and  a  gen 

eral  atmosphere  of  mistrust  whicl 

characterized  East-West  relations  dur 

ing  the  cold  war  era.  Western  percep 

tions  of  the  G.D.R.  were  shaped  by  th 

rigid  controls  exercised  by  the  G.D.R 

in  its  internal  affairs,  particularly  fol 

lowing  the  uprising  of  G.D.R.  worker 

on  June  17,  1953,  and  the  erection  c 

the  Berlin  wall  on  August  13,  1961. 

Although  the  G.D.R.  continued  t 
place  severe  limitations  on  free  speec 
and  travel,  improvements  in  the  extei 
nal  political  and  psychological  clima: 
following  the  Quadripartite  Agreemet 
on  Berlin  and  the  Agreements  betwee 
the  F.R.G.  and  the  G.D.R.  and  its  EaS 
ern  neighbors  facilitated  the  recognitk 
of  the  G.D.R.  by  the  leading  Wester, 
Nations.  Finally,  on  September  \ 
1974,  the  United  States  and  the  Germs 
Democratic  Republic  agreed  to  estal 
lish  diplomatic  relations,  a  move  whic 
we  considered  to  be  in  our  best  intere 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 


might  be  possible  to  reconvene  the  stalled 
Cyprus  intercommunal  talks  sometime  early  in 
the  spring. 

My  Administration  has  welcomed  Prime 
Minister  Ecevit's  declared  intention  to  move 
forward  on  the  Cyprus  issue,  and  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  readiness  to  give  full  support  to 
the  initiatives  of  the  Secretary  General.  Secre- 
tary Vance  stopped  in  Ankara  and  Athens  on 
January  20-22,  following  a  visit  to  the  Middle 
East,  and  held  very  useful  discussions  on  a 
number  of  subjects,  including  Cyprus.1  The 
Secretary  returned  from  these  discussions  con- 
vinced that  both  the  governments  of  Turkey 
and  Greece  earnestly  desired  to  work  towards 
a  Cyprus  settlement. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots,  assisted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey,  are  now  preparing  detailed 
constitutional  and  territorial  proposals  that 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  resumed  intercom- 
munal negotiations.  Our  understanding  is  that 
these  proposals  may  be  completed  sometime  in 
March,  and  that  negotiations  between  the  two 
communities  could  be  resumed  by  the  Secre- 


tary General  sometime  thereafter.  Toward  that 
end,  the  Administration  has  recently  urged  the 
Turkish  Cyrpiot  leadership  and  the  government 
of  Turkey  to  develop  proposals  that  are  suffi- 
ciently substantive  and  forthcoming  to  form  a 
basis  for  genuine  negotiation.  We  have  at  the 
same  time  encouraged  the  Government  of  Cy- 
prus to  regard  the  new  Turkish  proposals,  to- 
gether with  the  proposals  tabled  by  President 
Makarios  last  year,  as  a  basis  for  initiating  a 
round  of  intensive,  goodfaith  negotiations 
which  can  lead  to  a  narrowing  of  differences. 

I  strongly  hope  that  productive  Cyprus 
negotiations  will  be  reconvened  very  soon.  I 
am  sure  that  all  who  wish  to  see  peace,  jus- 
tice, and  stability  in  Cyprus  and  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  share  this  hope. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 

Transmitted  on  Mar.  23,  1978  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments of  Mar.  27). 

1  For  texts  of  Secretary  Vance's  remarks  to 
the  press  in  Ankara  and  Athens,  see  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  1978,  p.  30. 


Security  Concerns 

Our  principal  interests  in  the  Gernu 
Democratic  Republic  revolve  aroui 
security  concerns.  These  security  co 
cerns  relate  to  the  G.D.R. 's  close  ai 
"irrevocable"  relations  with  the  Sovi 
Union,  the  nature  of  relations  betwei 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ai 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  ai 
the  behavior  of  the  G.D.R.  in  ai 
around  Berlin.  We  have  an  interest 
human  rights  improvement  and  deter 
which  we  see  as  mutually  reinforcr, 
concepts.  We  want  a  good  atmosphe 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  pro 
erty  of  American  citizens.  We  also  we, 
the  G.D.R.  to  play  a  constructive  re 
internationally  and  to  look  upon  tl 
United  States  as  a  reliable  supplier  - 
agricultural  and  industrial  products. 

Therefore,  in  conducting  our  re 
tions  with  the  G.D.R.  and  its  allies, 
hope: 

•  To  go  beyond  arms  limitation  to 
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il  reductions  of  military  forces  and 
naments; 

•  To  go  beyond  uninhibited  competi- 
n  in  the  Third  World  by  developing 
>re  stable  and  equitable  North-South 
ations  and  by  encouraging  a  general 
:tern  of  restraint  and  cooperation; 

•  To  look  beyond  the  postwar  divi- 
n  of  Europe  to  encourage  more  nor- 
1  relations  between  governments  and 
>ples  of  Western  and  Eastern  Europe; 

►  To  gain  acceptance  that  discussion 
particular  human  rights  matters,  de- 
;d  and  agreed  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
:  sections  on  principles  and  human 
(tacts,  are  a  legitimate  part  of  bilat- 
1  and  multilateral  diplomacy.  This 
Lild  presuppose  both  a  G.D.R.  will- 
ness  to  engage  in  discussions  with 
United  States  on  these  matters  and  a 
scious  effort  to  move  in  the  direction 
greater,  more  positive  compliance  to 
cific  Helsinki  provisions. 


Jow  the  central  purpose  of  G.D.R. 
:ign  policy  is  to  create  and  secure  the 
;t  favorable  international  condition 
the  development  of  a  Communist  so- 
y  at  home.  This  means  the  G.D.R. 

Maintain  a  firm  and  invariable  al- 
ee with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
imunist  countries; 
Strengthen  the  Warsaw  Pact; 
Define  and  use  detente  in  ways  that 
advance  G.D.R.  objectives; 
Seek  to  develop  and  maintain  mul- 
ious  and  stable  cooperation  with  all 
3ns  while  promoting,  where  possi- 
the  political,  social,  and  economic 
s  of  communism;  and 
Increase  its  influence  in  the  Third 
Id  by  posing  as  an  ally  of  national 
ation  movements. 

he  G.D.R.  society  and  its  foreign 
ey  goals  make  it  quite  clear  that 
cooperative  and  competitive  ele- 
ts  will  be  present  in  our  relations  for 
s  time  to  come.  The  competitive 
ients  stem  from  historical  forces, 
asophical  pressures,   geopolitical 
iderations,  divergent  political  sys- 
,  and  different  values.  At  the  same 
,  we  have  overlapping  interests 
n  constitute  a  basis  for  enlarging 
'eration  and  regulating  the  competi- 
aspectsof  our  relations. 
)e  G.D.R.  at  all  levels  has  ex- 
sed  a  profound  interest  in  develop- 
closer  cooperation  with  the  United 
s.  This  is  probably  important  to  the 
R.  for  two  reasons.  First,  stronger 
wuld  enhance  the  G.D.R. 's  status 
'rope  and  elsewhere.  Secondly,  the 
K.  leaders  may  believe  that  the  de- 
Pment  of  cooperation   with  the 


United  States  will  bring  it  benefits  in 
trade  and  technology  and,  through 
selected  exchanges,  lead  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  United  States. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  relations 
through  bilateral,  multilateral,  and 
other  channels,  we  seek  to  engage  the 
G.D.R.  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  in- 
cluding disarmament,  inter-German  af- 
fairs, Africa,  Middle  East,  North-South 
dialogue,  human  rights,  humanitarian 
cases,  trade  development,  cultural  and 
scientific  exchanges,  consular  conven- 
tion, and  claims. 

The  G.D.R.  shares  the  view  of  most 
East  Europeans  that  good  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  are  a  key  factor  in  sustaining 
the  process  of  detente  which  they  see  as 
important  in  maintaining  a  good  atmos- 
phere for  the  conduct  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  most 
important  single  aspect  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  is  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT).  In 
these  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
stabilize  the  military  competition,  to 
begin  a  downward  turn  to  more  sensible 
levels,  and  to  slow  down  the  introduc- 
tion of  new,  less  stable  military  tech- 
nologies. We  hope  these  negotiations 
will  succeed  this  year;  if  so,  they  will 
contribute  to  U.S.  security  and  improve 
the  climate  in  which  our  relations  with 
the  G.D.R.  can  better  develop. 

A  successful  SALT  negotiation  could 
also  enhance  prospects  for  other  arms 
control  problems.   We  have  made  it 
clear  that  we  favor  effective  measures 
which  bring  about  arms  limitation  and 
disarmament  based  on  the  principle  of 
undiminished  security,  a  principle  that 
is  essential  to  success  in  the   Vienna- 
talks  on  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  central  Europe.  The  G.D.R. 
views  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  negotiations  on 
a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  explo- 
sions. The  G.D.R.  's  participation  in  the 
International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evalu- 
ation Organizing  Conference  is  evi- 
dence of  its  concern  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  on  nonproliferation. 

We  must  continue  efforts  to  enhance 
U.S.  security  through  negotiations  on 
disarmament  and  arms  control.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  maintain  NATO's 
relative  military  strength  and  promote 
Western  European  unity  as  the  keystone 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Success  in  arms 
control  and  disarmament  negotiations 
would  obviously  free  resources  to  meet 
the  growing  human  needs  in  both  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  and 
thus  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  more 
durable  structure  of  global  cooperation. 
Our  efforts  to  promote  a  system  of 
global  cooperation  and  regulate  compe- 
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tition  also  includes  diplomatic  action 
and  political  negotiations. 


Bilateral  Relations 

Central  Europe.  Let  me  stress  here 
that  central  Europe  remains  the  most 
crucial  area  of  potential  conflict.  The 
German  question  has  been  the  focus  of 
much  East-West  conflict  during  the 
post- World  War  II  period.  Soviet  and 
G.D.R.  activities  in  and  around  Berlin 
have  an  important  bearing  on  worldwide 
peace,  security,  and  cooperation.  Rela- 
tions between  the  two  German  states 
also  affect  the  broader  East-West 
agenda  and  our  efforts  to  go  beyond  the 
postwar  division  of  Europe  to  promote 
greater  mutual  trust  and  cooperation. 

Central  Europe  has  been  relatively 
stable  since  the  four-power  agreement 
on  Berlin  in  1971.  The  1972  basic  treaty 
between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public made  a  significant  contribution 
toward  political  detente  in  Europe. 
Under  this  treaty  both  states  recognized 
each  other's  borders;  they  acknowl- 
edged each  other's  internal  and  external 
sovereignty.  A  number  of  negotiations 
are  underway  calling  for  practical  coop- 
eration in  a  number  of  specific  fields. 
We  continue  to  encourage  peaceful 
cooperation  between  them  and  believe 
the  normalization  process  will  continue. 
We  have  also  made  it  absolutely  clear  to 
the  Soviets  and  the  G.D.R.   that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  will  continue 
to  reject  activities  that  bring  into  ques- 
tion four-power  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities for  Berlin. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan.  In  ad- 
dition to  West  Germany,  the  G.D.R. 
has  been  making  a  concerted  effort  to 
improve  its  bilateral  relations  with  other 
West  European  countries  and  Japan. 
Generally  these  relations  are  less  than  5 
years  old.  In  a  relatively  short  period, 
there  has  been  a  step-by-step  develop- 
ment of  these  relations,  including  some 
state  visits,  political  consultations  at  the 
foreign  minister  level,  parliamentary 
delegations,  visits  of  religious  and  trade 
union  groups,  trade  expansion,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  cooperation  in  science 
and  technology. 

Detente  in  Europe  is  a  necessary  but 
not  a  sufficient  condition  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  durable  structure  of  world 
peace  and  cooperation.  Detente  must  be 
reciprocal  and  comprehensive.  I  believe 
the  G.D.R.  recognizes  that  North-South 
issues  are  important  and  potentially  ex- 
plosive. Current  conflicts  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  could  threaten  East- 
West  detente  and  international  peace. 

Africa.  In  Africa,  the  G.D.R.  has  not 
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been  helpful  or  sympathetic  to  allied  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transfer 
to  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia  and 
Namibia  through  negotiated  settlement. 
It  has  consistently  backed  Soviet  and 
Cuban  activities  that  have  served  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  tension  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent. 

Middle  East.  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
G.D.R.  generally  hews  to  the  Soviet 
line.  It  supports  the  radical  Arab  states, 
demands  complete  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  occupied  Arab  territory,  and  is 
wary  of  the  peacemaking  efforts  of  Pres- 
ident Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin, 
although  it  has  so  far  refrained  from  at- 
tacking President  Sadat. 

For  our  part,  we  have  endeavored  to 
convince  the  G.D.R.  that  peaceful  set- 
tlements of  the  current  problems  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and 
southern  Africa  would  free  energy  and 
resources  for  more  humane  purposes. 

As  a  global  power,  the  United  States 
is  also  interested  in  a  more  just  interna- 
tional economic  system  in  order  to  meet 
human  needs.  Clearly  the  G.D.R.  can- 
not isolate  itself  from  global  economic 
trends  in  view  of  its  heavy  dependence 
on  foreign  trade.  As  an  industrial  coun- 
try short  of  raw  materials,  it  will  show 
increasing  interest  in  markets  and 
sources  of  supply  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Worlds.  I  believe  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  encourage  the  G.D.R.  to  play 
a  more  constructive  role  in  meeting  the 
economic  and  social  aspirations  of  the 
developing  countries.  Cooperation  on 
North-South  economic  issues  in  pursuit 
of  common  interests  could  also  be  bene- 
fical  to  East-West  relations  in  addition 
to  fulfilling  social  and  economic  rights. 


Human  Rights 

In  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
the  G.D.R.   we  have  explained  that 
human  rights  in  general  are  a  central 
component  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  G.D.R.,   like  other  Communist 
states,  tends  to  see  our  espousal  of 
human  rights  as  interference  in  internal 
affairs.  It  is  concerned  about  the  impact 
of  the  policy  on  internal  developments. 
We  have  explained  that  our  human 
rights  policy  is  not  directed  at  any  par- 
ticular country  but  applies  to  all  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.  Also, 
no  state  which  has  signed  the  U.N. 
Charter  or  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  can 
argue  that  its  behavior  toward  its  own 
citizens  is  a  matter  within  its  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  We  have  stressed  that  the 
Administration's  human  rights  policy  is 
consistent  with  fundamental  American 
values  and  reflects  the  transformation 
that  has  occurred  in  American  society. 


As  a  member  of  a  minority  group  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
G.D.R.  will  understand  that  the  com- 
mitment of  Americans  to  human  rights 
is  a  strong  moral  and  political  force  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  carrying 
out  our  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
policies.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
we  can  carry  on  a  dialogue  with  the 
G.D.R.  on  human  rights  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  rather 
than  as  a  matter  of  ideological  confron- 
tation. 

Despite  earlier  promises  of  coopera- 
tion by  the  G.D.R.,  many  of  the  human- 
itarian cases  involving  American  citi- 
zens and  their  relatives  in  the  G.D.R. 
remain  unresolved.  G.D.R.  action  on 
these  divided  family,  marriage,  and 
emergency  visitation  cases  would  have 
a  positive  impact  in  creating  a  better 
climate  for  the  conduct  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions, and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
G.D.R.  will  respond  favorably  in  pres- 
ent and  future  cases  of  this  type. 

Cultural  Exchanges 


Let  me  turn  now  to  the  cultural  ex- 
changes between  the  United  States  and 
the  G.D.R.  which  are  expanding.  Here 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  G.D.R.  is  probably  the  best 
informed  among  the  peoples  of  East 
Europe  about  events  in  the  outside 
world  because  as  much  as  80%  of  the 
territory  of  the  G.D.R.  clearly  receives 
not  only  radio  broadcasts  from  across 
the  border  but  three  channels  of  televi- 
sion as  well,  and  about  10  million  West 
Germans  visit  relatives  annually  in  the 
G.D.R.  or  travel  as  tourists.  In  our  con- 
versations in  all  parts  of  the  G.D.R. — 
with  workers,  artists,  scientists,  and 
even  officials— we  experience  a  great 
interest,  hunger,  and  appreciation  for 
American  society  and  culture. 

In  1975  a  U.S. -G.D.R.  exchange 
agreement  was  negotiated  under  which 
some  five  academicians  annually  from 
both  countries  conduct  research  for 
periods  of  3-4  months  in  the  social  and 
natural  sciences.  It  is  a  mark  of  our 
progress  that  in  the  new  agreement  the 
number  of  exchanges  was  doubled. 

In  March  I  will  open  the  first  official 
cultural  program  we  have  arranged  with 
the  G.D.R.— an  exhibit  of  some  300 
photographs  by  the  famous  American 
artist  Paul  Strand.  It  will  be  on  display 
at  a  Berlin  museum  for  6  weeks.  In  May 
we  are  planning  two  projects  taking 
place  concurrently — a  week  of  Ameri- 
can films  covering  some  four  decades  of 
motion  picture  art  and  an  exhibit  of  in- 
dustrial design,  which  will  also  include 
a  seminar  conducted  by  five  American 
professors  of  design  technique. 

In  October,  the  United  States  will 
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have  its  first  official  musical  present; 
tion  in  the  German  Democratic  Reput 
lie  when  the  distinguished  composei 
string  quartet  will  perform  a  series  ( 
concerts  throughout  the  country.  Thi 
quartet,  known  throughout  Europe  ft 
its  performance  of  contemporai 
American  chamber  music,  will  giv 
concerts  not  only  in  Berlin  but  in  fi\ 
other  cities  as  well. 

These  programs  represent  the  fir: 
cultural  attractions  arranged  official 
between  our  two  governments  an 
suggest  some  willingness  by  the  G.D.J 
to  have  its  citizens  experience  at  firs 
hand  some  of  the  cultural  accon 
plishments  of  our  country.  I  might  ac 
also  that  the  G.D.R.  has  arranged  oth 
events  through  commercial  channel 
such  as  two  concerts  by  the  Duke  E 
lington  orchestra,  led  by  his  sc 
Mercer.  At  the  Ellington  concert  h 
November  in  Dresden,  I  was  pleased ^ 
witness  the  enthusiasm  of  the  youi 
people  for  the  Ellington  music,  whij 
exceeded  anything  in  my  experience.. 
An  outstanding  cultural  event  w 
take  place  this  year  in  the  United  State 
which  has  great  cultural  and  symboj 
importance  to  our  bilateral  relatio 
with  the  G.D.R.  It  is  a  magnificent  c< 
lection  of  paintings,  porcelain,  jeweli 
and  armor  from  the  Dresden  museuii 
that  will  open  the  new  wing  of  the  N 
tional  Gallery  of  Art  in  our  nation 's  ci 
ital.  After  3  months,  the  exhibition  w 
move  on  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Art  in  New  York;  early  in  1979  t 
exhibition  will  move  to  the  fine  ai 
museums  in  San  Francisco,  thereby  : 
lowing  Americans  on  both  coasts 
view  what  G.D.R.  officials  point  out; 
the  largest  collection  of  art  they  ha 
ever  sent  abroad  to  any  country.  I  ha 
seen  these  wonderful  objects  of  art  I 
Dresden  and  can  assure  you  of  th 
beauty  and  artistic  value. 


Economic  Issues 

The  expansion  and  balancing  of  i 
bilateral  trade  is  probably  an  import;' 
G.D.R.  objective  in  developing  j 
bilateral  relations  with  the  Unit. 
States.  There  are  indications  that  its  J 
ficials  believe  that  enormous  p( 
sibilities  exist  that  would  be  benefic 
to  the  G.D.R.  Given  the  G.D.R. 's  c 
rent  economic  situation,  it  has  a  ke 
interest,  for  example,  in  importif 
western  technology,  expanding  crec 
from  our  banks,  and  increasing  expc 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  a  very  substi 
tial  trade  surplus  with  the  G.D.R-1 
excess  of  $300  million.  This  is  help' 
to  our  balance  of  payments  and  crea 
jobs  for  American  citizens.  Agncultu 
exports  alone  exceed  $360  million  | 
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Dante  B.  Fascell 

For  the  last  year  and  more  President 
iter's  human  rights  policy  has  been  a 
>ject  of  continual  comment,  concern, 
i  controversy  in   Washington  and 
und  the  world.  In  the  United  States, 
ecially,  the  Administration's  stand 
;  been  repeatedly  put  through  the 
nger  of  pragmatic  questioning.  Is  it 
rking?  What  are  the  results?  What 
it  cost?  Where  is  the  payoff? 
'hose    questions    are    proper,    of 
rse.  They  are  the  tests  we  would  use 
judging  any  political  investment, 
;ther  it  be  for  national  defense  or  in- 
lational  decency,  for  creating  jobs  at 
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lly  and  play  a  major  role  in  our 
e.  It  is  of  some  significance  to  note 

the  G.D.R.  is  probably  the  world's 
t  advanced  country  in  coal  gasifica- 

technology,  which  offers  a  poten- 
for  easing  our  energy  problem, 
he  G.D.R.  desires  more  balanced 
vth  in  trade  with  the  United  States. 
i  will  be  difficult  to  achieve  given 
lack  of  most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
ff  treatment — a   status   that   the 

R.  has  not  been  able  to  achieve 
ir  the  Jackson- Vanik  amendment 
mse  of  its  restrictive  emigration 
:ies. 

ie  G.D.R.  is  taking  steps  to  develop 
American  market  in  the  hope  of 
tually  receiving  MFN  treatment  to 
nee  its  competitive  position.  The 

R.  took  the  initiative  in  establish- 
the  U.S. -G.D.R.  trade  and  eco- 
ic  councils,  which  involve  20  major 

corporations.  It  has  also  sought  to 
ind  U.S.  business  contacts  by 
nting  technical  seminars  in  the 
2d  States  and  by  opening  an  office 
ew  York  representing  the  WMW 
line  tool  works. 

ie  United  States  has  taken  a  number 
eps  to  expand  trade  with  the  Ger- 
Democratic  Republic.  We  partici- 
in  the  world-famous  Leipzig  Fair 

government-sponsored  exhibits 
business  development  offices.  We 
Jrage  private  trade  promotion  ef- 

at  Leipzig.  We  sponsor  technical 

seminars,  maintain  a  commercial 
y,  and  provide  counseling  service 
'ther  assistance. 

r  efforts  to  increase  economic 
nation  with  the  G.D.R.   also  in- 

a  fisheries  agreement  signed  in 


home  or  promoting  democratic  values 
abroad . 

Unfortunately,  when  we  try  to  judge 
the  efficacy  of  the  policy  against  this 
standard  of  tangible  achievement  we 
inevitably  get  bogged  down  in  partial 
and  contradictory  measurements. 
Which  matter  more — the  release  of 
thousands  of  political  prisioners  in  In- 
donesia or  the  thousands  more  still  de- 
tained in  brutalizing  conditions?  Was  it 
a  plus  to  have  martial  law  lifted  in 
Nicaragua,  or  do  we  score  it  as  a  debit 
that  people  have  been  killed  in  riots 
there?  Is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Jews  and  others  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  a  tribute  to  our  steadfast- 


ness or  a  temporary  and  cynical  gesture 
meant  to  buy  off  American  public  opin- 
ion for  a  few  months? 

Central  Aspects 

The  fact  is  that  facts  mislead.  The 
scorecard  on  human  rights  shifts  so 
often  that  tallies  which  can  be  made  to 
look  good  today  can  also  turn  dismal 
tomorrow.  And  the  attempt  to  keep 
count  of  successes  and  of  failures  di- 
verts us  from  what  I  think  are  the  two 
central  aspects  of  the  pursuit  of  human 
rights. 

The  first  has  been  cynically  de- 
scribed as  the  "feel-good"  quotient  of 


1976.  Negotiations  are  underway  for  a 
parcel  post  agreement.  We  have  held 
talks  on  patents.  Our  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  the  G.D.R.  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  exchanged  drafts  for  an 
agreement  which  appears  imminent. 

All  these  activities  have  helped  pro- 
mote mutual  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation that  serve  our  mutual  interest. 

Discussions  are  underway  on  a 
number  of  other  steps  that  would  create 
a  better  framework  for  bilateral  coop- 
eration and  the  normalization  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  G.D.R.  We  are  still  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  a  consular 
convention,  an  agreement  that  will  be 
important  to  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
cans traveling  in  the  G.D.R.  While 
showing  some  responsiveness  to  our 
suggestions  for  moving  forward  on 
property  claims  arising  from  nationali- 
zation and  other  seizures,  the  G.D.R. 
has  been  far  less  forthcoming  in  meeting 
its  obligations  to  the  victims  of  Nazism. 
These  are  the  principal  elements  of 
our  relations  with  the  G.D.R.  from  the 
perspective  of  a  changing  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  you  will 
carry  the  following  thoughts  with 
you. 

•  Ours  is  a  world  of  rapid  change, 
competing  ideals,  conflicting 
ideologies,  and  abiding  issues. 

•  It  is  a  world  in  which  mutual 
trust  does  not  yet  exist.  As  a  people 
and  as  a  nation  we  must  remain 
strong  at  home,  united  in  purpose, 
and  strengthen  cooperation  with  our 
allies  in  support  of  mutual  security 
and  our  fundamental  values. 

•  It  is  an  interdependent  world  in 


which  peace  and  progress  are  indivis- 
ible. 

•  Our  world  of  growing  interde- 
pendence calls  for  creative  and  in- 
novative approaches  in  using  overlap- 
ping interests  to  enlarge  areas  of 
cooperation  and  to  regulate  competi- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Af- 
rica, and  other  areas  where  East- West 
interests  may  clash. 

•  It  is  a  world  in  which  East  and 
West  should  demonstrate  more  com- 
passion for  the  poor  and  disposses- 
sed— those  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  exposed  to  daily  suffer- 
ing and  struggling  to  survive  in  the 
less  developed  world. 

•  A  healthy  world  requires  that  we 
cooperate  with  our  allies  and  potential 
adversaries  in  limiting  arms  and  mak- 
ing progress  on  disarmament,  for 
there  is  no  realistic  alternative  to 
peaceful  coexistence. 

•  The  G.D.R.  is  part  of  this  rapidly 
changing  world,  with  a  heightened 
interest  in  developing  better  bilateral 
relations  with  the  United  States.  It 
remains  our  purpose  to  improve  the 
framework  for  the  conduct  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  G.D.R.,  recognizing 
differences  in  ideologies  and  social 
systems  and  taking  into  account  that 
detente  must  be  both  reciprocal  and 
comprehensive.  □ 


Based  on  an  address  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky in  Louisville  on  Feb.  16,  1978,  in  the 
second  annual  series  of  John  Sherman  Cooper 
distinguished  lectures  instituted  by  the  Pat- 
terson School  of  Diplomacy  and  International 
Commerce.  David  B.  Bolen  is  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
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the  policy.  It  makes  Americans  feel 
g00(j_after  Vietnam  and  Watergate 
and  other  episodes  of  governmental 
deceit — to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels 

again.  . 

I  like  the  description,  but  I  reject  the 
cynicism  with  which  it  is  applied. 
There  is  nothing  wrong — and  a  great 
deal  right— about  a  policy  which  re- 
minds Americans  of  the  values  our  his- 
tory reflects.  There  is  nothing 
wrong— and  a  great  deal  right— with 
the  attempt  to  project  those  values 
again  into  the  international  arena  as  the 
expression  of  an  American  consensus 
about  ourselves  and  our  role  in  the 
world. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  policy  is  its 
nature  as  a  long-term  commitment. 
Advocacy  of  human  rights  is  not  a 
quick  fix.  The  renewed  American  de- 
termination to  defend  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  to  seek  broadened  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights  and  welfare 
holds  no  promise  of  easy  victories.  The 
effort  is  certain  to  be  a  long  one,  but  so 
have  been  our  programs  to  aid  eco- 
nomic development  around  the  world. 
The  pursuit  is  likely  to  be  frustrating, 
but  so  are  trade  negotiations  or  disar- 
mament talks  or  the  search  for  cancer 
cures  or  treatments. 

We  do  not  draw  back  from  those  en- 
deavors just  because  the  price  is  high  in 
terms  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
Nor  can  we  turn  away  from  the  pursuit 
of  human  rights  because  the  goal  re- 
mains distant.  At  his  inaugural  17 
years  ago,  John  Kennedy  asked  Ameri- 
cans "...  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
long,  twilight  struggle,  year  in  and 
year  out  .  .  .  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  war  itself."  The  struggle  is 
still  on,  and  it  is  too  early  to  say  for 
sure  who  is  winning  it. 

The  Belgrade  conference  [Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE)],  now  nearing  its  con- 
clusion, however,  gives  me  a  chance  to 
illustrate  the  conduct  of  human  rights 
policy  as  part  of  that  long,  frustrating, 
but  crucial   '-twilight  struggle."  The 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  35  Eastern, 
Western,   and  neutral   states   which 
signed  the   1975  Helsinki  accords  on 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe 
shows  up  all  the  problems  of  trying  to 
keep  a  scorecard  on  human  rights.  It 
also  demonstrates  all  the  potential  for 
gradual  change  that  makes  American 
policy  one  of  hope  and  promise. 


Background 


Let  me  go  back  over  some  basic,  re- 
cent history  to  put  the  Belgrade  talks  in 
perspective.  The  Helsinki  accords 
themselves  were  the  outgrowth  of  a 


20-year-long  Soviet  effort  to  obtain 
formal  recognition  of  the  postwar 
boundaries  of  Europe.  Moscow  sought 
a  peace  treaty.  It  got  instead  a  declara- 
tion of  political  resolve  in  which,  as 
trade-offs  for  the  recognition  of  the 
sanctity  of  existing  frontiers,  the  West 
insisted  on  provisions  for  "a  freer  flow 
of  people  and  ideas"— another  goal 
of  President  Kennedy— across  those 
frontiers. 

When  the  long  negotiations  ended  at 
the  Helsinki  summit,  most  Western  ob- 
servers thought  and  said  that  the 
Soviets  had  gotten  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain. The  West  acceded  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  Communist  conquest  in 
Europe.  In  return,  the  East  made  under- 
takings to  respect  human  rights  and 
dignity  but  without  the  expectation  that 
it  could  be  held  to  the  promises  it 
made. 

What  happened,  instead,  was  a  re- 
markable turning  of  the  tables.  It  was 
accomplished  not  by   any   brilliant 
strategists  in  Washington  or  at  NATO 
but  by  a  small  band  of  intrepid  Soviet 
citizens  who  began  to  say  out  loud — so 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  hear — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  must  make  good 
on  its  own  laws  and  its  Helsinki  com- 
mitments. Their  demands  made  us  re- 
spond. It  was  they— members  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  the  Soviet  Hel- 
sinki Watch  and,  later,  the  signatories 
of  Charter  '77   in  Prague— who  made 
the    West    aware    of   the    value    of 
Helsinki.1 

A  year  ago  yesterday  [February  23, 
1977]  when  the  Helsinki  Commission 
held  its  first  public  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington on  human  rights,  former  [U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.   Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights]  Ambassador 
Leonard  Garment  summed  up  what  had 
happened:  ".  .  .the  existence  of  a  for- 
mal, written  document,  to  which  the 
Eastern  regimes  gave  their  public  con- 
sent and  their  formal  stamp  of  legiti- 
macy, has  made  a  difference.   The 
words  matter  and  are  beginning  to 
move  human  minds,"  he  testified. 
Then  he  added:    "Perhaps  we  in  the 
West,  who  pay  such  frequent  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  ideas,  should  be  a  little 
embarrassed  that  at  the  time  of  Helsinki 
we  entertained  such  a  low  opinion  of 
their  power." 

By  the  time  of  Belgrade — the  sub- 
stantive part  of  which  began  last 
October — our  opinion  had  changed. 
We  in  the  West  approached  the  confer- 
ence as  a  significant  test  of  our  ability 
to  give  and  get  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress promised  in  the  Final  Act,  the 
formal  name  of  the  Helsinki  docu- 
ment.2 And  from  the  East— in  a  few 
areas  of  Helsinki  undertakings— 
we  could  already  see  surface  gestures 
of  compliance. 
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Those  gestures  were  made  with  a 
eye  to  Belgrade,  out  of  concern  fc 
what  would  be  said  there  if  there  wei 
no  signs  of  movement.  The  gestures  ii 
eluded  the  amnesty  of  political  pnsoi 
ers  in  Romania,  Poland,  and,  late 
Yugoslavia.  The  rise  in  the  emigratic 
figures  from  the  Soviet  Union  an 
other  countries  were  also  gestures  t< 
ward  the  Helsinki  promise  to  "facil 
tate"  the  reunification  of  divide 
families.  The  sale  of  a  few  more  Wes 
em  papers  and  magazines  and  the  ea 
ing  of  travel  restrictions  on  some  We> 
ern  journalists  also  constituted  gestun 
in  the  field  of  information. 

For  the  scattered  positive  signal 
however,  there  were  balancing  negati' 
acts.  Journalists  could  get  around  wi 
greater  ease  perhaps,  but  they  cou 
also  be  subjected — and  were  in  tl 
Soviet  Union  and,  Czechoslovakia- 
outrageous  harassment.  New  applicai 
for  exit  visas  could  be  processed  wi 
greater  speed,  but  many  with  applic 
tions  long  pending  could  be— and  we 
in  the  U.S.S.R.— treated  with  brutal: 
and  renewed  contempt.  Finally,  a 
most  tragically,  16  of  the  43  membi 
of  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Watch  have  be 
jailed  for  daring  to  raise  their  voices 
demand  domestic  compliance  with 
ternational  human  rights  standards. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  * 
signing  of  the  Final  Act,  the  U. 
Commission  [on  Security  and  Coope 
tion  in  Europe]  issued  its  compreht 
sive  report  on  compliance.3  In  a  c; 
sule  judgment,  it  found:  "Progress  . 
has  been  inadequate.  Measured  agai 
either  the  hopes  voiced  at  the  Helsii 
summit  or  the  need  for  smoother  a 
more  stable  relations  among  the  s 
natories,  the  implementation  of  | 
Final  Act  has  fallen  short." 


U.S.  Goals 

That  judgment  formed  the  bac 
ground  of  the  U.S.  effort  at  Belgraj 
an  effort  made  up  of  two  parts, 
first  part  was  simply  to  register  our  j 
satisfaction  with  the  pace  and  qua 
of  progress  under  the  Final  Act,  ea 
daily  its  human  rights  and  humam 
ian  provisions.  But  beyond  holding 
Communist  states  to  account  for  tl 
nonperformance,  the  second  Amern 
goal  was  to  seek  reaffirmation  on 
common  Helsinki  commitments  tn 
selves,  to  stimulate  better  behavior 
of  the  examination  of  the  imper 
past  record. 

Registering  Dissatisfaction. 
first  goal  has  been  fully  met.  In  I 
the  first   11   weeks  of  the  conjerc 
brought  a  welcome  bonus.  In 
period  devoted  to  the  review  ot  r 
Act  implementation,  the  firm  i, 


ay  1978 

•  ice    of   Justice    Arthur   Goldberg 
hairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
ICE]  was  joined  by  that  of  many 
estern  and  neutral  spokesmen  in  a 
rsuasive  chorus  of  concern  on  the 
ue  of  human  rights. 
The  Communist  delegations  tried  to 
int  this  assault,  but  failed.  They  ar- 
ed  first  that  the  Final  Act  itself  made 
jjl  criticism  of  their  domestic  conduct 
'  limits,  because  the  accords  banned 
iterference"  in  internal  affairs.  The 
:st,  however,   showed  clearly  that 
nan  rights  are  matters  of  interna- 
nal  agreement,  of  specific  Final  Act 
dges,  and  thus  not  purely  issues  of 
nestic  competence. 
Then  when  Justice  Goldberg  cited 
:   treatment   of  specific    individ- 
ls— Charter   '77   signers  jailed  in 
igue  or  Soviet  dissenters  such  as 
ri   Orlov,    Aleksandr    Ginzburg, 
atoli  Shcharanskiy,  and     Andrei 
charov— the  Soviets  made  a  feeble 
empt  to  rebut  us  with   "you're- 
)ther"  arguments.  Guilty  of  racial 
crimination,   of  imprisoning  the 
Imington   10,  of  letting  millions  go 
less— even,  they  said  in  apparent 
lousness,  of  executing  Sacco  and 
nzetti  50  years  ago — the   United 
tes  had  no  right  to  lecture  others  on 
)ect  for  human  rights. 
do  not  claim  that  these  exchanges 
ce  up  a  dialogue.   Obviously,  on 
i  sides,  there  was  much  more  give 
i  take.   But  the  Belgrade  review 
od  did  something  no  other  interna- 
al  meeting  has  done:  It  broke  the  si- 
:e  barrier  on  human  rights.  Diplo- 
s  found  themselves  talking  about  a 
ect  they  generally  prefer  to  duck, 
having  been  confronted  with  the  is- 

they  found  no  way  to  put  it  aside. 
Jad,  because  the  Helsinki  process  is 
ntinuing  one  and  the  Belgrade  talk 

be  revived  when  the  signatories 
t  again  in  Madrid  in  1980,  human 
ts  has  won  a  place  on  the  interna- 
il  agenda  it  should  have  had  long 


eaffirming  the  Final  Act's  Im- 
ance.  I  want  to  discuss  the  impor- 
-  of  that  precedent  in  a  moment, 
irst  let  us  look  at  how  far  we  have 
a  with  our  second  goal:  reaffirm- 
tne  Final  Act's  importance  as  a 
is  of  stimulating  improved  per- 
ance.  Barring  new  developments 
f,  the  Belgrade  conference's  con- 
ng  document  has  not  yet  been 
:dupon.4 

t  it  has  now  become  obvious  to 
hat  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
st  Warsaw  Pact  allies  are  inaltera- 
pposed  to  a  document  of  real  sub- 
s-  We  have  worked  hard  for  such 
ument  throughout  the  proceeding 
race  of  Soviet  intransigence.  At  a 


minimum  the  concluding  document  will 
note  that  delegates  met  and  talked  and 
that  they  will  meet  again  and  talk  again 
in  Madrid. 

So  brief  a  concluding  document 
would  be  a  disappointment  to  many. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  final 
communique  should  be  considered  the 
sole — or  even  the  main — measure  of 
the  impact  of  the  Belgrade  meeting. 
Certainly,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  a  conference  document  of  real 
political  substance  that  gave  a  candid 
assessment  of  implementation,  reaf- 
firmed the  commitment  to  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  accords,   and 
marked  out  specific  areas  for  improved 
performance.   But  given  the  rule  of 
consensus,  under  which  each  country 
has  effective  veto  power,  a  strong  Bel- 
grade concluding  document  was  never 
in  the  cards. 


Future  Courses  of  Action 

Nevertheless,  what  has  emerged  has 
the  potential  for  being  just  as  valuable. 
After  Belgrade  comes  Madrid,  another 
occasion  to  insist  on  implementation  of 
the  Final  Act,  to  hold  up  the  record  for 
candid  review,  to  try  and  win  the  fresh 
commitments     that     could     not    be 
achieved  at  Belgrade.   And  after  their 
experience  at  Belgrade— that  of  being 
forced  to  hear  out  their  critics — the 
Communist  states  must  be  even  more 
determined  than  before  to  avoid  a  sec- 
ond round  of  diplomatic  embarrass- 
ment. 

They  have  two  roads  to  choose  from. 
One  is  to  renounce  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess, to  boycott  the  Madrid  meeting,  or 
so  rewrite  its  rules  that  it  becomes  an 
empty  exercise.  The  other  is  to  show  a 
measure  of  good-faith  implementation 
between  Belgrade  and  Madrid  that  de- 
flates criticism  and  lightens  the  interna- 
tional atmosphere. 

Neither  alternative  is  attractive.  The 
Helsinki  accords  were  meant  to  be  a 
capstone  of  the  Brezhnev  detente  pol- 
icy. To  turn  away  from  them  is  to  pro- 
nounce that  policy  a  failure. 

The  other  choice— that  of  heeding 
the  concerns  voiced  at  Belgrade  and 
moving  to  remedy  the  practices  which 
drew  such  heavy  fire— is  not  easy 
either.  It  would  mean,  over  the  long 
run,  according  the  individual  real  pro- 
tection against  monopoly  state  power. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  more  chal- 
lenges against  Communist  rule  in  its 
present  form,  to  tolerate  that  very  di- 
versity which  every  dictatorship  must 
deny. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  way 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  slip  from  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  hard  place 
where,  on  the  human  rights- Helsinki  is- 
sue, it  is  now  held.  That  is  for  the  West 
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and  the  United  States,  in  particular,  to 
relax  the  pressure  for  Helsinki  com- 
pliance so  forcefully  brought  to  bear  in 
Belgrade. 

We  could  slip  into  that  path  too  eas- 
ily. We  could  say  that  we  asked  too 
much  from  Belgrade,  got  too  little,  and 
need  to  try  another  course.  We  could 
go  further — in  our  impatience  for  re- 
sults that  can  be  totted  up  on  a 
scorecard — and  pronounce  the  whole 
push  for  human  rights  standards  a  prof- 
itless game.  And  thus  we  could  let  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  one,  off  the  hook. 

But  I  said  earlier  that  we  had  set  an 
important  precedent  at  Belgrade  in 
legitimizing  international,  diplomatic 
treatment  of  concrete  human  rights  is- 
sues. The  precedent  is  one  we  must  ob- 
serve as  well  as  insist  that  others  ac- 
knowledge. If  we  change  our  signals 
now  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Belgrade  outcome,  we  lose  the  new 
ground  onto  which  we  moved  ourselves 
and  the  East- West  relationship. 

The  precedent  set  at  Belgrade  is  only 
as  valuable  as  the  followup  to  it.  Hav- 
ing won  the  right  to  speak  out  on  the 
importance  of  our  values  to  our  secu- 
rity and  the  ordering  of  a  real  detente, 
we  cannot  afford  to  turn  away,  back 
into  silence. 

We    have    found    in    Helsinki    a 
framework  in  which  to  pursue  a  policy 
which  both  feels  good  and  can  do 
good.  The  patience  to  put  up  with  the 
slow  pace  of  results  from  that  policy  is 
something  Americans  have  yet  to  learn. 
Along  the  road  we  are  certain  to 
have  anxious  moments  and  even  set- 
backs of  our  own.  But  the  road  toward 
international  respect  for  human  rights 
is  the  right  one  for  us  to  be  traveling. 
At  Belgrade  we  began  the  trip  with 
honor  and  realism.  We  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  □ 


Address  to  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  Feb.  24,  1978.  Congressman  Fas- 
cell  was  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Belgrade  meeting  and  is  Chairman 
of  the  joint  congressional  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe . 

'The  Helsinki  Watch  in  the  USSR,  and 
Charter  '77  in  Czechoslovakia  are  private 
groups  established  to  monitor  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

2For  text  of  the  Final  Act,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  1,  1975,  p.  323. 

3The  report,  Implementation  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe:  Findings  and  Recommendations 
Two  Years  After  Helsinki,  was  transmitted  to 
the  House  Committee  on  International  Rela- 
tions. It  is  a  committee  print  dated  Sept.  23, 
1977,  available  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  at  a 
cost  of  $2.75. 

"The  conference's  concluding  document  was 
issued  in  Belgrade  on  Mar.  8,  1978;  for  text, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1978,  p.  40. 
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MIDDLE  EAST: 
A  Status  Report  on  the  Peace  Process 


by  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr. 


The  30-year  search  for  peace  be- 
tween Arab  and  Jew  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  called  a  history  of  lost 
opportunities.  I  leave  it  to  others  to 
argue  the  question  of  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  losing  which  opportu- 
nity in  the  past.  Our  concern  as  a  na- 
tion, and  as  a  friend  of  both  sides  to 
this  tragic  and  intractable  conflict, 
must  be  with  the  opportunity  of  the 
present  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 

For  a  brief  dramatic  moment  last 
November  [19-21],  the  world  saw  a 
vision  of  what  that  future  could  be, 
when  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Israel  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  December  [24-26] 
when  they  met  again  in  Ismaiha. 
Today  many  ask — what  has  gone 
wrong?  Why  have  the  hopes  ot 
November  turned  to  frustration  and 
disappointment,  to  charge  and  coun- 
tercharge? 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  nothing 
has  gone  irretrievably  wrong.  Indeed, 
some  morning-after  reaction  to  the 
heady  experience  of  those  first  mo- 
ments of  genuine  breakthrough  was 
probably  inevitable.   What  has  hap- 
pened, quite  simply,  is  this:  The  ef- 
fort to  transform  those  moments  of 
vision  into  a  dynamic  process  of  rec- 
onciliation through  negotiations  has 
come  face-to-face  with  the  reality  that 
the  underlying  issues   which  have 
blocked  progress  for  so  long  are  still 
there— that  hard  decisions  involving 
fundamental  premises  and  policies  are 
ultimately  unavoidable.   But  the  op- 
portunity for  progress  is  still  there  to 
be  seized  because  of  one  overriding 
fact.  The  global  and  the  regional  con- 
text  within   which  those  issues  are 
now  being  addressed   is  no  longer 
what  it  was  for  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.   President 
Sadat's  offer  to  visit  Jerusalem,   and 
Israel's  spontaneous  response  to  that 
initiative,    have    transformed    the 
situation. 

Whether  this  opportunity  is  lost  or 
won  depends  in  the  first  instance  on 
the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  lead- 
ers and  peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  It 
depends  on  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  international  community.  It  de- 
pends on  the  willingness  of  the  major 
powers,  above  all,  not  to  seek  unilat- 
eral  advantage  in  a  situation  fraught 


with  danger  for  the  entire  world.  And 
it  depends  upon  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  steer  a  steady  and  fair- 
minded  course,  true  to  our  commit- 
ments to  our  friends  in  the  area  and  to 
our  shared  vision  of  the  future,  even 
when  friends  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  conflict  may  differ  with  us. 
President  Carter  has  charted  such  a 
course.  To  succeed,  he  needs  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the 
American  people  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress. 

I  cannot  tell  you  today  what  will 
happen  in  the  future  or  even  precisely 
what  the  next  steps  in  our  diplomatic 
efforts  will  be.  These  will  depend 
upon  the  results  of  consultations  with 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  which  are 
still  in  progress.  I  can,  however,  use 
this  occasion  to  examine  with  you  the 
basic  issues  that  the  United  States  and 
the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  facing 
and  to  describe  the  active  role  the 
United  States  is  playing. 


U.S.  Concerns 


Let  me  first  talk  for  a  moment 
about  why  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is 
important  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world  community — and  about  why 
our  country  is  so  deeply  involved  in 
the  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  peace. 

For  the  United  States,  involvement 
in  the  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  not  a  matter  of  preference  but 
a  necessity  and  a  major  responsibil- 
ity.  A  responsible  American  policy 
for  the  Middle  East  must  assure  that 
we  retain  the  capacity  to  influence  the 
course  of  events  there  commensurate 
with  our  responsibilities  as  a  major 
power.  The  United  States,  with  the 
goodwill  which  it  uniquely  has  among 
all  the  parties  in  the  Middle  East,  is 
in  a  position  to  help  shape  events,  to 
help  prevent  wars,   and  to  help  the 
parties  find  their  way  along  the  hard 
road  to  a  negotiated  peace.  To  con- 
tinue to  play  this  role,  we  must  pur- 
sue policies  which  take  into  account 
the  broad  range  of  American  concerns 
and  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  therefore  important,  as  a  start- 
ing point,  to  identify  what  those  con- 
cerns and  interests  are. 

First,  we  have  an  interest,  dictated 
by  our  global  responsibilities  in  this 


nuclear  age,  to  prevent  conflict  in  tl 
Middle  East  from  again  becoming 
flashpoint  of  superpower  confront: 
tion.   More  basically,   we  have  4 
interest  in  conducting  our  relatioi 
ships  with  other  great  powers  so  as 
prevent  a  shift  in  the  global  balan 
of  power  which  itself  could  invi 
confrontation. 

Second  is  our  strong  commitme 
to  the  security  and  survival  of  Isra< 
It  is  a  commitment  rooted  deeply 
history  and  in  our  moral  values  asi 
nation.   It  has  been  reaffirmed 
every  Administration  in  this  couni 
since  the  modern  State  of  Israel  car 
into  existence  30  years  ago.  It  is  d 
conviction  that  Israel's  security  o* 
the  long  term  can  best  be  assured 
peace  treaties  which  resolve  Israe 
differences  with  its  Arab  neighb< 
and  commit  them  to  live  at  peace  w 
Israel. 

Third,  a  mutually  beneficial  rej- 
tionship  with  the  major  nations  of 
Arab  world  is  essential.  They  M 
the  key  to  their  own  defense  agai 
outside  domination  or  domination; 
radical  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  i 
they  look  to  us  for  help  in  mainta 
ing  their  own  security  and  indepe 
ence.  The  oil  which  some  of  th 
produce  is  literally  vital  to  our  al 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  and 
creasingly  important  to  us.  Their 
nancial  power— through  the  level 
oil  prices  and  their  large  financ 
reserves — makes   them   import 
partners  in  the  effort  to  maintai 
worldwide  economic  order.   In 
course  of  our  relationship,  thousa 
of  Arab  students,  professionals, 
technical  experts  are  trained  ev 
year  in  the  United  States,  and  J 
are  created  in  this  country  by 
growing  volume  of  exports  to, 
investment  in,  Arab  countries.  Our 
lations  with  the  Arab  world,  wi! 
nurtured,  can  enhance  our  abilit; 
strengthen  the  forces  of  moderatio 
the   Middle  East   and  advance 
cause  of  peace. 


Fourth,  in  the  deepest  sense, 
concern  for  human  rights  also  diet 
efforts  to  end  a  conflict  which 
taken  countless  thousands  of  mno; 
victims  and  has  deflected  the  nat; 
of  the  area  from  using  their  bouni 
resources  and  talents  for  bettering 
lives  of  their  peoples. 


ay  1978 
iindamental  Issues 

Next,  what  are  the  fundamental  is- 
es  which  must  be  dealt  with  if  there 
to  be  tangible  progress  toward 
ace'.'  Briefly  stated,  the  issues  are 
ese. 

•  Israel  seeks  from  the  Arabs  rec- 
nition  of  its  legitimacy  and  right  to 
ist.  with  all  this  implies — an  end  to 
lligerency,  an  end  to  threats  of 
rce.  and  commitments  to  live  to- 
ther  in  peace  and  security. 

•  The  Arab  states  seek  the  restora- 
n  of  occupied  territories  and  a  just 
iution  of  the  Palestinian  problem. 

An  equitable  and  durable  solution 
these  issues  can  only  be  hammered 
t  through  a  process  of  negotiations 
tween  the  parties.   Prior  to  the 
lay  war  of  1967,  no  real  basis  for 
ice  negotiations  existed.  The  Arabs 
used  to  accept  the  existence  of  Is- 
1,  much  less  contemplate  making 
ace  with  it.    Since  no  basis  for 
'otiations  existed,  U.S.  policy  had 
focus  more  on  containing  area  ten- 
ns  than  on  helping  to  resolve  them, 
rhe  1967  war  began  to  change  that. 
6  days  Israel  not  only  proved  be- 
id  all  doubt  that  it  was  there  to 
y.  but  it  also  ended  up  occupying 
ib  territory  stretching  to  the  Golan 
ights  of  Syria,  the  Jordan  River, 

the  Suez  Canal.  Slowly,  meticu- 
sly,  painfully,  the  United   States 

other  like-minded  members  of  the 
rnational  community  working  with 

parties  to  the  conflict  in  the 
nths  immediately  following  the 
"  launched  intensive  diplomatic  ef- 
ts to  translate  this  new  situation 
)  the  long-sought  basis  for  genuine 
ce  negotiations. 
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"J.  Resolution  242 

he  result  was  U.N.  Security 
mcil  Resolution  242,  adopted 
nimously  by  the  Council  in 
'ember  1967.  Here  for  the  first 
:  in  20  years  was  spelled  out  the 
rework  for  a  settlement  of  the 
5-Israeli  conflict.  That  resolution 
and  remains  the  basis  for  all  the 
:emaking  efforts  over  the  past 
de.  At  its  heart  is  a  very  simple 
iula:  In  return  for  Israeli  with- 
'al  from  territories  occupied  in 
1967  conflict,  the  Arabs  will  rec- 
ze  Israel  within  a  framework  of 
e  and  security  agreed  by  both.  It 
*  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
d  upon  the  right  of  every  state  in 
Tea  to  live  in  peace  within  secure 
recognized  boundaries  and  upon 
h  withdrawal  from  territories  oc- 


cupied in  1967.  Resolution  242  is 
clearly  a  package.  The  parts  are 
linked  together  to  make  a  balanced 
whole,  to  be  carried  out  together  or 
not  at  all. 

That  having  been  said,  let  me  note 
what  Resolution  242  does  not  do.  It 
does  not  define  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries.  It  does  not  call  for  with- 
drawal from  "all"  occupied  ter- 
ritories or  "the"  occupied  territories. 
It  does  not  require  Israel  to  give  up 
every  inch  of  occupied  territory. 
Neither,  however,  does  it  preclude  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  to  the  lines  of  1967. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  issue  can 
only  be  resolved  in  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  parties.  The  em- 
phasis of  Resolution  242  taken  as  a 
whole,  however,  is  clear.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  establishing  conditions  of 
peace  and  security  based  upon  the 
concept  of  withdrawal-for-peace.  It  is 
also  clear  that  all  the  principles  of 
Resolution  242,  including  the  princi- 
ple of  withdrawal,  were  intended  by 
its  authors,  and  understood  at  the 
time  by  all   the  governments  con- 


For  the  United  States,  in- 
volvement in  the  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  preference  but  a  necessity 
and  a  major  responsibility. 


cerned,  to  apply  wherever  territory 
was  occupied  in  1967.  In  other 
words,  the  withdrawal-for-peace  for- 
mula applies  to  all  fronts  of  the  con- 
flict. I  will  revert  to  this  point  later  to 
explain  its  relevance  to  the  current 
negotiations. 

That  brings  me  to  a  second  issue 
relating  to  Resolution  242.  That  res- 
olution does  not  deal  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way  with  a  solution  to  the  Pales- 
tinian problem.  In  the  decade  since 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  it  has 
become  inescapably  clear  that  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  problem  is  es- 
sential in  reaching  a  lasting  settlement 
of  the  Middle  East  conflict.  No  party 
to  the  conflict  today..disputes  that  the 
Palestinians  have  a  sense  of  identity 
which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
President  Carter  has  recognized  this 
by  speaking  of  the  need  for  a  home- 
land for  the  Palestinians.  In  our  own 
view,  no  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East  can  endure,  for  Israel  and  Arab 
states  alike,  which  does  not  include  a 
just  solution  of  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem in  all  its  aspects. 


U.S.  Role 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  the  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Soon  after  Presi- 
dent Carter  took  office  he  decided  to 
seek  a  new  approach.  For  the  first 
time  in  30  years  all  the  major  parties 
to  the  dispute  were  ready  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  settlement.  One  of 
his  first  foreign  policy  decisions  was 
to  send  Secretary  Vance  to  the  area. 
The  Secretary  obtained  agreement 
from  the  governments  involved  that 
the  three  issues  I  have  outlined  lie  at 
the  core  of  the  dispute  and  have  to  be 
resolved  in  an  overall  settlement: 

•  The  nature  of  peace; 

•  Withdrawal  from  occupied  ter- 
ritories in  conjunction  with  security 
arrangements  that  will  make  recog- 
nized boundaries  also  secure  bound- 
aries; and 

•  Resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem. 

Beginning  in  March  1977  in  Clin- 
ton, Massachusetts,  the  President, 
and  subsequently  other  Administra- 
tion officials,  have  laid  out  our  think- 
ing on  these  issues.1  We  did  this  not 
to  put  forward  an  American  blueprint 
or  plan  for  a  settlement  but  to  help 
stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  parties 
about  new  ways  to  overcome  old  ob- 
stacles to  the  peace  process.  Let  me 
elaborate  a  bit  on  our  thinking  about 
each  of  these  three  issues. 

First,  the  definition  of  true  peace. 
Peace  does  not  mean  simply  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostility  or  belligerency.  It 
means  open  borders,  normal  com- 
merce and  tourism,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions and  a  range  of  official  and  unof- 
ficial contacts,  free  navigation 
through  waterways,  and  an  end  to  all 
boycotts. 

The  United  States  regards  normal 
relations  among  the  parties  as  an  in- 
dispensable component  of  a  lasting 
settlement.  The  keystone  of  this  is  the 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist 
permanently  and  formal  recognition 
of  its  nationhood. 

Second  is  the  dilemma  of  providing 
borders  that  are  both  secure  and  ac- 
ceptable to  all.  This  is  the  other  half 
of  the  withdrawal-for-peace  equation 
set  up  in  Resolution  242.  Israel, 
which  has  fought  for  its  very  exist- 
ence for  30  years,  must  be  able  to 
feel  secure  within  recognized  borders. 
But  borders  that  might  give  Israel  the 
greatest  sense  of  security  in  geo- 
graphic and  military  terms  are  not 
those  acceptable  to  Israel's  neighbors. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  provide 
true  security. 
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We  understand  the  very  real  secu- 
rity concerns  posed  for  Israel  by 
withdrawal  from  occupied  territory. 
But  we  also  believe  that  without 
withdrawal,  coupled  with  meaningful 
security  arrangements,  there  can  be 
no  peace;  and  without  peace  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  Israel 
can  have  no  true  security.  The  goal 
has  to  be  the  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  all  states  in  the  area. 

Third  is  the  issue  of  the  future  of 
the  Palestinian  people.  To  achieve  a 
durable  peace,  the  Palestinians  must 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  live  in 
peace  with  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  a 
durable  peace  requires  meeting  the 
humanitarian  needs  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees,  responding  to  the  aspiration 
of  Palestinian  Arabs  for  an  identity  of 
their  own,  and  agreement  on  the  fu- 
ture status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
where  the  largest  single  group  of 
Palestinian  Arabs  live. 

This  is  not  a  simple  question.  It  in- 
volves vital  security  considerations 
for  Israel  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.  At  the  same  time,  it  also  in- 
volves interests  of  other  Arab  states, 
in  particular  Jordan  and  Egypt.  And  it 
involves  the  interests  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs  themselves,  over  one  mil- 
lion of  whom  reside  still  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

A  way  must  be  found  for  the  Pales- 
tinians to  participate  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  own  future.  Any  solu- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  viable  and  lasting, 
must  be  based  ultimately  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Because  this  issue  is  so  complex 
and  no  instant  solution  seems  possi- 
ble, we  have  suggested  that  there 
need  to  be  interim  arrangements  for 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  agreed  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan,  Egypt,  and 
Palestinian  representatives.  During 
this  interim  period  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion can  be  worked  out  combining  se- 
curity for  Israel  and  its  neighbors  and 
a  territorial  solution  which  will  not 
leave  a  residue  of  irredentism  to  fer- 
ment and  threaten  the  peace  in  the 
future.  Our  own  view  is  that  an  inde- 
pendent Palestinian  state  in  this  trun- 
cated territory  would  not  be  a  realistic 
!  or  durable  solution  and  that  its  future 
should  lie  in  a  close  link  with  Jordan. 

The  Approach  Toward  Peace 

These,  then,  are  the  issues,  and 
these  are  our  general  views  about 
them.  Let  me  now  discuss  briefly  how 
this  Administration  has  approached 
them  with  the  parties  in  the  peace 
process.  For  it  is  clearly  a  process. 
Nothing  stands  still   in  the  Middle 


East.  Matters  are  always  moving — 
toward  peace,  or  toward  war,  so  long 
as  the  basic  conflict  is  unresolved. 
Despite  the  apparent  deadlock,  the 
deep  differences,  and  the  cycle  of 
violence  so  tragically  reflected  in  the 
terrorist  attack  recently  in  Israel  and 
the  subsequent  Israeli  move  into 
southern  Lebanon,  we  still  believe  the 
dynamics  of  the  process  are  at  work 
toward  a  negotiated  peace. 

What  we  are  seeing  today,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
flict, are  genuine  attempts  by  key  par- 
ties involved  to  come  to  terms.  Real 
negotiations  have  commenced.  We 
are  also  seeing  an  unprecedented  pub- 
lic debate  over  the  core  issues  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Given  the  depth 
of  hostility  and  suspicion  which 
underlie  that  conflict,  and  the  painful 
decisions  needed  to  make  negotiations 
succeed,  no  one  should  expect  results 
overnight. 

Efforts  to  get  the  negotiations  mov- 
ing have  gone  through  several  phases 
over  the  past  year.  Initially,  they  fo- 
cused on  seeking  to  reconvene  the 
Geneva  Middle  East  Peace  Confer- 
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ence,  which  was  established  and  met 
briefly  after  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war 
and  which  remains  the  ultimate 
framework  for  a  comprehensive  peace 
settlement. 

Efforts,  to  reconvene  the  Geneva 
conference  last  year,  however,  en- 
countered sharp  differences  among 
the  parties  on  a  number  of  procedural 
issues,  in  particular  the  question  of 
how  the  Palestinians  should  be  repre- 
sented. Israel  took  the  position  that 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  was  not  an  acceptable  negotiat- 
ing partner.  In  this  we  supported  Is- 
rael, in  view  of  the  PLO's  nonaccept- 
ance  of  Resolution  242  as  the  basis 
for  negotiations  and  its  refusal  to 
state  publicly  its  willingness  to  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  all  states  in  the 
area,  which  include  Israel,  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries. 

Then,  suddenly,  President  Sadat 
transformed  the  situation  with  his  his- 
toric trip  to  Jerusalem  last  November. 
His  initiative  did  not  resolve  the  basic 
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issues  in  dispute.  But  at  one  stroke  he 
sought  to  break  down  the  psychologi- 
cal barriers  which  had  prevented  seri-j 
ous  negotiations. 

For  the  first  time,  the  leader  of  an 
Arab  state  demonstrated  not  by  words 
alone  but  by  a  tangible  act  his  coun- 
try's acceptance  of  the  peace-for- 
withdrawal  formula  of  Resolution  242. 
He  recognized  in  an  unprecedented 
official  and  public  act  Israel's! 
sovereign  existence.  He  put  Egypt  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Arab  world  in  ac- 
cepting the  concept  of  the  nature  of 
peace  as  President  Carter  has  defined 
it,  and  as  Israeli  leaders  themselves 
over  the  years  have  envisaged  it  as  Is- 
rael's  goal  in  negotiations.  In  doing 
so,  President  Sadat  opened  up  pos- 
sibilities that  never  before  existed  tc 
break  out  of  the  30-year  cycle  of  war 
and  truce  in  the  Middle  East. 

President  Sadat  made  clear,  and  Is-; 
rael  agreed,  that  what  he  had  done 
was  not  done  for  Egypt  alone,  but  tc 
create  a  new  psychological  climate  \i 
which  there  can  be  progress  towarc 
peace  between  Israel  and  all  it; 
neighbors.  Whether  other  Arab  lead1 
ers  will  seize  the  opportunity  thu; 
created  remains  to  be  seen.  Some 
have  reacted  with  open  hostility' 
some  with  suspicion,  some  want  t| 
wait  and  see — but  some  also  hav;,> 
wished  Egypt  well  and  are  giving  it 
peace  initiative  their  support. 

What  is  important  today  is  to  insure 
that  this  moment  not  become  anothe 
lost  opportunity.  The  United  State: 
from  the  beginning  has  supporter 
Egyptian-Israeli  negotiations.  Our  ef 
forts  are  directed  toward  assuring 
first,  that  there  is  tangible  and  earl; 
progress  in  the  negotiating  proces 
begun  by  Egypt  and  Israel  l 
Jerusalem  last  November,  and  sec 
ond,  that  out  of  this  process  ther 
emerge  a  basis  and  an  incentive  fo 
the  negotiations  to  be  broadened  t< 
include  other  Arab  parties.  Bot 
Egypt  and  Israel  have  stated  that  thi 
is  also  their  objective. 

Since  November,  the  negotiatin 
process  has  proceeded  on  two  tracks 
Following  an  initial  preparatory  con 
ference  in  Cairo  in  December,  at 
tended  by  Egyptian  and  Israeli  delega 
tions  and  also  by  representatives  c 
the  United  States  and  U.N.  Secretar 
General  Waldheim,  Egypt  and  Israe 
agreed  to  establish  two  committees 
ministerial  level.2  A  Military  Corr 
mittee  was  convened  in  Cairo  t 
negotiate  essentially  Egyptian-Israe1 
bilateral  issues.  A  Political  Commi 
tee  was  convened  in  Jerusalem  I 
negotiate  multilateral  Arab-Israeli  ij 
sues.  The  United  States  participate 
in  the  Political  Committee  and,  wni 
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esident  Sadat  withdrew  his  delega- 
>n.  has  continued  as  a  middleman 
th  the  support  of  both  to  seek  to 
vance  the  work  of  the  Political 
mmittee  through  a  process  of  indi- 
t  negotiations. 
rhe  immediate  focus  of  the  Politi- 

Committee  is  the  negotiation  of  a 
:laration  of  principles  for  a  com- 
hensive  peace  settlement,  building 
Security  Council  Resolution  242, 
ich  can  serve  as  a  framework  for 
»otiations  between  Israel  and  any 
its  other  neighbors  which  are  pre- 
ed  to  move  toward  peace,  as  Egypt 

demonstrated  it  is  prepared  to  do. 
Vith  a  large  measure  of  agreement 
>ady  achieved  on  those  principles 
ling  with  the  nature  of  peace  and 
agnition  of  Israel,  the  key  differ- 
es  remaining  to  be  bridged  relate 
he  issue  of  withdrawal  and  an  ap- 
ach  to  the  Palestinian  problem,  in- 
iing  the  future  of  the  West  Bank 
Gaza. 

he  important  talks  which  Presi- 
t  Carter  has  had  in  recent  months 
i  President  Sadat  and  with  Prime 
lister  Begin  have  helped  clarify 
differences  that  have  to  be  re- 
ed. The  issues  to  be  decided  are 
on  the  table  for  all  to  see.  We  be- 
e  the  point  has  come  where  pain- 
compromises  have  to  be  made  if 
promise  of  peace  is  not  to  be  lost. 

is  no  secret  that  we  have  differ- 
;s  with  the  Israeli  Government 
it  what  is  required  to  move  for- 
i  on  negotiations,  just  as  we  have 
in  the  past — and  expect  to  have  in 
future — with  Arab  governments 
legotiating  issues  of  critical  im- 
ance  to  them.   The  fact  that  we 
talk  frankly  and  openly  with  Is- 
about  these  differences  testifies 
e  closeness  of  our  friendship. 
)  be  concrete,   we  have  a  basic 
:rence  with  the  Israeli  Govern- 
t  over  the  applicability  of  the 
drawal  principle  in  Resolution 
to  all  fronts  of  the  conflict.   I 
I  earlier  that  the  authors  of  Res- 
on  242  and  all  the  governments 
^rned,  including  the  Government 
rael,  understood  at  the  time  that 
A-ithdrawal-for-peace  concept 
ed  wherever  territory  was  oc- 
din  1967. 

e  present  position  of  the  Israeli 
rnment  is  that  this  concept  does 
Pply  to  all  fronts.  Specifically,  it 
■ot  so  far  agreed  that,  in  the  con- 
>f  a  final  peace  treaty  embodying 
litments  to  normal  peaceful  rela- 

and  agreed  security  arrange- 

s  which  can  include  agreed 
er  modifications,  Israel  will 
raw  from  any  of  the  West  Bank 
e  Jordan  River  and  Gaza— the 


parts  of  former  Palestine  lying  outside 
Israel's  1967  boundaries. 

This  new  Israeli  interpretation  of 
Resolution  242,  together  with  the  pol- 
icy of  establishing  Israeli  settlements 
in  occupied  territory,  has  complicated 
efforts  to  make  progress  in  the 
negotiations  between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael. It  has  also  inhibited  efforts  to 
broaden  those  negotiations  to  include 
other  Arab  parties,  in  particular  Jor- 
dan and  Palestinian  representatives 
who,  together,  have  an  interest  in 
negotiations  relating  to  the  future  of 
the  West  Bank  and  its  Palestinian 
Arab  inhabitants. 

We  realize  that  the  withdrawal- 
for-peace  formula  as  it  applies  to  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  the  Palestin- 
ian issue  generally,  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult issues  for  Israel.  In  all  our  de- 
liberations, we  constantly  have  before 
us  the  very  real  security  questions 
posed  for  Israel.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  any  formula  the  United  States — or 
Israel — could  accept  which  did  not 
make  fullest  provision  for  these  secu- 
rity concerns  as  part  of  a  peace 
settlement. 

To  supplement  the  commitments 
and  security  arrangements  the  parties 
may  agree  to  incorporate  in  peace 
treaties  between  themselves,  and  if 
we  judge  it  essential  to  cement  final 
agreement,  we  have  said  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  whatever  bilateral 
U.S.  security  guarantees  Israel  may 
consider  desirable  as  part  of  the  peace 
settlement.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
done  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Congress  in  full  consonance  with  its 
constitutional  authority  and 
responsibilities. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
where  the  negotiating  process  now 
stands.  During  his  recent  talks  in 
Washington  with  Prime  Minister  Be- 
gin, President  Carter  put  forward 
some  exploratory  ideas  on  how  to 
bridge  the  differences  in  the  negotia- 
tions. In  doing  so,  we  took  into  ac- 
count the  proposals — in  many  re- 
spects far-reaching  proposals— which 
Prime  Minister  Begin  advanced  in 
December  for  a  Sinai  agreement  with 
Egypt  and  for  a  self-rule  regime  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  We  said 
then,  and  say  now,  that  in  our  judg- 
ment those  proposals  represent  a  good 
first  step  and  a  basis  for  negotiations. 

We  understand  the  need  for  time 
for  our  ideas  and  these  issues  to  be 
discussed  and  debated  within  Israel's 
democratic  political  process.  We 
know  that  our  ideas — dealing  as  they 
do  with  the  key  issues  for  Israel  of 
security,  withdrawal,  the  Palestinian 
question,  and  the  future  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza — require  agonizingly 
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difficult  choices  to  be  made.  We  hope 
nevertheless  that  our  ideas  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  Israel,  because 
we  believe  they  offer  the  possi- 
bility—perhaps the  only  possibility— 
for  renewing  the  momentum  of 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  and  ultimately 
the  overall  Arab-Israeli  negotiating 
process. 

We  are  meanwhile  gratified  that  di- 
rect Egyptian-Israeli  talks  were  re- 
sumed through  the  visit  last  week 
[March  30-31,  1978]  of  Defense 
Minister  [Ezer]  Weizman  to  Cairo. 
We  are  also  gratified  that  progress  is 
being  made,  with  the  help  of  the 
courageous  men  of  the  U.N.  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Lebanese  Government  itself,  to- 
ward calming  the  potentially  danger- 
ous situation  in  south  Lebanon — a 
situation  which  can  otherwise  have 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  pros- 
pects for  regional  peace. 

I  return   in  the  end   to  where  I 
started.   When  an  Egyptian  President 
has  visited  Israel  and  an  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  has  visited  Egypt,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged the  authority  of  his  office  and 
the  weight  of  the  United  States  in  the 
search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,   can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  an  unprecedented  opportu- 
nity exists  to  make  progress  toward 
that  long  elusive  goal?  At  the  same 
time  there  are  strong  forces — forces 
of  historical  distrust  and  suspicion,  of 
bitterness  and  violence,  of  national 
ambition  and  ideological  commit- 
ment, of  perceived  injustices  on  both 
sides — which  are  working  against  the 
success  of  all  that  we  and  our  friends 
in  the  Middle  East  are  seeking  to 
achieve.   And  time  is  on  their  side, 
not  ours.   We  must  not,  we  do  not 
intend,  to  let  this  moment  in  history 
become      simply      another      lost 
opportunity.  rj 


Address  before  the  Atlanta  Foreign  Policy 
Conference  on  U.S.  Interests  in  the  Middle 
East  on  Apr.  5.  1978.  Mr.  Atherton  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs;  on  Apr.  6,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Atherton  as 
Ambassador  at  Large  with  special  responsibil- 
ity for  Middle  East  peace  negotiations. 

1  For  excerpts  relating  to  foreign  policy 
from  President  Carter's  opening  remarks  and 
question-and-answer  session  at  the  Clinton, 
Massachusetts,  Town  Hall,  see  Bulletin  of 
Apr.  11,  1977,  p.  334. 

2  For  a  chronology  of  Middle  East  events 
during  November,  December,  and  January, 
which  includes  participants  in  various  meetings 
and  committees,  see  Bulletins  of  Dec     19 

1977,  p.   880;  Jan.    1978,  p.  401;  and  Feb.' 

1978,  p.  37,  respectively. 
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Terrorist  Attack  in  Israel 


STATEMENT  BY 
PRESIDENT  CARTER1 

The  terrorist  attack  on  a  bus  today 
[March  1 1]  in  Israel  was  an  outrageous 
act  of  lawlessness  and  senseless  brutal- 
ity. Criminal  acts  such  as  this  advance 
no  cause  or  political  belief.  They  in- 
spire only  revulsion  at  the  lack  of  re- 
spect for  innocent  human  life. 


LETTER  TO 

PRIME  MINISTER  BEGIN2 

March  11,  1978 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  deep  personal 
shock  and  moral  outrage  that  I  learned 
of  the  cowardly  and  senseless  attack 
today  on  a  group  of  innocent  civilians. 
This  brutal  act  of  terrorism  will  surely 
be  met  with  universal  revulsion  by  all 
men  of  conscience.  I  know  the  pain  and 
distress  which  you  must  be  experienc- 
ing at  this  tragic  moment,  and  I  offer 
you  the  condolences  and  deep  sym- 
pathy of  myself,  and  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  share  your  sorrow. 
Please  give  my  personal  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  the  many  who  died  and 
to  those  who  were  wounded.  I  am  par- 
ticularly distressed  that  an  event  such 


as  this  should  occur  just  as  you  were 
preparing  to  depart  on  your  mission  of 
peace.  I  continue  to  look  forward  to 
talking  to  you  soon  and  relaying  to  you 
in  person  the  deep  emotions  which  this 
event  has  aroused  in  this  country.  In 
the  meantime,  please  accept,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  my  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  condolences. 

Jimmy  Carter 


Department  of  State  Bulleti 

raeli  withdrawal.  At  the  United  Nation 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  been  discus 
sing  possible  arrangements,  includin 
the  idea  of  a  U.N.  role,  and  will  con 
tinue  urgent  exchanges  on  this  subjec 
with  the  parties  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  territorial  integrity  of  Lebano 
remains  a  matter  of  fundamental  con) 
cern  to  the  United  States.  An  importar 
objective  in  our  current  efforts  is  th 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Lebanon  to  south  Lebanor 
Any  arrangements  will  have  to  be  cor 
sistent  with  this  objective  and  with  th 
decisions  of  that  government. 


STATEMENT  BY 
SECRETARY  VANCE3 

We  condemn  the  outrageous  attack 
committed  by  terrorists  in  Israel  this 
morning,  which  resulted  in  extensive 
loss  of  life.  This  is  murder  and  cannot 
be  justified.  The  perpetrators  should 
receive  the  punishment  they  deserve. 

I  offer  my  condolences  for  this  tragic 
loss  of  life.  We  oppose  terrorism  in  all 
its  forms,  and  this  incident  only  serves 
to  strengthen  our  determination  to 
combat  terrorism  with  every  means  at 
our  disposal.  ^J 

'Issued  on  Mar.  11,  1978  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation   of  Presidential   Documents  of 

Mar.  20). 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Mar.  20,  1978. 

3Issuedon  Mar.  11,  1978. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  202 

The  U.S.  Government  has  decided 
respond  immediately  to  the  request 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  for  assii 
ance  in  dealing  with  the  tragic  situated 
of  the  people  displaced  by  the  fightii 
in  Lebanon.  There  are  over   150,01 
people  who  have  been  forced  to  flee  t! 
fighting.  They  are  in  urgent  need 
shelter,   blankets,   and  other  reh 
supplies. 

The  U.S.   Government  intends 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  i 
sisting  those  in  need.  As  a  first  step  J 
are  now  moving  to  send  tents  and  bti, 
kets  to  Lebanon  by  air.  We  are  consu 
ing  with  the  Government  of  Leban; 
about  additional  needs.   More  deta 
will  be  provided  on  the  exact  nature 
U.S.   assistance  and  its  magnitude 
the  days  ahead. 


Southern  Lebanon 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 
MAR.  161 

The  President  and  Secretary  Vance 
have  been  in  close  touch  on  the  situa- 
tion in  southern  Lebanon,  and  the  Pres- 
ident instructed  the  Secretary  to  report 
our  position  to  the  American  public. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  we  deplore 
this  new  cycle  of  violence  which 
erupted  in  the  tragic  killings  in  Israel 
on  March  11,  1978,  and  continued  with 
the  military  action  and  tragic  loss  of 
innocent  civilian  lives  in  Lebanon  over 
the  past  2  days. 

During  the  intensive  consultations 
with  other  governments  which  we  have 
already  described,  our  immediate  con- 
cern has  been  to  end  as  quickly  as  pos- 


LETTER  TO  THE 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 


i 


sible  this  most  recent  cycle  of  violence 
in  the  Middle  East  so  as  to  keep  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  basic  problems 
which  produced  it.  The  only  real  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  lies  in  the 
broader  search  for  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in 
all  its  aspects  and  for  measures  which 
would  restore  long-term  stability  in 
Lebanon.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  efforts  to  resolve  these 
basic  problems. 

As  to  the  situation  in  southern  Leba- 
non, we  expect  Israel  to  withdraw,  and 
we  have  made  our  views  in  this  respect 
known  to  the  Israeli  Government.  We 
have  also  begun  consultations  on  ar- 
rangements that  could  promote  stability 
and  security  in  that  area  following  Is- 


April  5,  1 

Honorable  Thomas  P,  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of 
Representatives 
U.S.  Congress 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

Pursuant  to  section  3  (c)  of  the  Ar 
Export  Control  Act,  I  am  providing 
following  information  with  respect 
Israel's  military  operations  in  Lebar 
that  began  on  March  15. 

Those  operations  have  involved  I 
of  defense  articles  furnished  to  Isr 
by  the  United  States  under  the  fore 
military  sales  program.  Sales  tolsi 
under  this  program  are  governed  b 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreem 
of  July  23,  1952,  which  provides: 

"The  Government  of  Israel  assij 
the  United  States  Government  that  s 
equipment,  materials,  or  services! 
may  be  acquired  from  the  urn 
States  ...  are  required  for  and  will' 
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Prime  Minister  Begin 
Visits  the  ZJ.S.  March  20-23 


ilTE  HOUSE  STATEMENT1 

'resident  Carter  and  Prime  Minister 
gin  met  with  their  advisers  this 
rning  in  the  Cabinet  Room  for  2 
irs. 

'he  President  and  Prime  Minister 
a  thorough  discussion  on  the  issues 
must  be  resolved  in  order  to  assure 
tinuity  and  progress  in  the  peace 
otiations.  In  particular,  they  have 
ewed  the  status  of  negotiation  on 
declaration  of  principles  for  a  com- 
hensive  peace,  and  they  have 
mined  the  question  of  the  West 
k  and  Gaza. 

he  President  reiterated  his  pledge  to 
parties  to  support  and  assist  in 
y  way  the  process  of  peace  negotia- 
s  and  reaffirmed  the  unswerving 
;rican  commitment  to  the  security 
srael.  He  expressed  the  view  that, 
)ite  the  recent  increase  in  violence 
ie  area,  there  remains  a  deep  con- 
ion  that  renewed  progress  toward 
e  is  essential  and  that  the  door  to 
;ress  remains  open.  He  urged  all 
e  involved  to  seize  this  opportunity 
to  make  the  historic  decisions  on 
:h  peace  now  depends, 
ie  President  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
vill  meet  again  this  evening  and 
irrow . 

ARTURE  REMARKS2 
ident  Carter 

»e  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Begin 
his  discussions  with  me  and  the 


other  Israeli  and  American  officials  has 
been  very  important.  These  2  short  days 
have  been  spent  in  a  comprehensive 
exchange  of  views  on  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  I  have  reiterated  to  the 
Prime  Minister  the  profound  support  of 
all  Americans  for  the  security  and  the 
well-being  of  the  State  of  Israel  as  it 
approaches  its  30th  year  of  independ- 
ence. We  share  Israel's  pride  in  this 
milestone. 

Israel's  achievements  are  uniquely 
its  own,  a  mixture  of  high  idealism,  in- 
genuity, and  self-reliance.  Americans 
have  always  found  an  echo  of  our  own 
frontier  past  in  Israel's  energy  and  its 
strong  individualism. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Israel  was  born 
into  uncertainty  and  a  threatening  fu- 
ture. Since  that  time,  Israel  has  suf- 
fered more  hardship  and  tragedy  than 
most  nations  must  endure  in  a  century. 
Yet  today,  Israel  stands  as  a  powerful 
nation,  fiercely  independent  and  de- 
termined to  forge  its  own  political 
destiny. 

The  Israel  of  1978  is  strong  and 
more  secure  militarily  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history.  We  in  America  take 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  contributed  in  some  small  meas- 
ure to  the  realization  of  that  dream  of 
strength.  We  have  stood  beside  Israel 
from  the  earliest  moments  of  its  birth, 
and  there  we  shall  continue  to  stand. 

This  visit  by  Prime  Minister  Begin 
has  had  only  one  purpose,  to  explore 
the  ways  in  which  we  can  build  our 
past  cooperation  into  a  true  partnership 
for  peace.  In  the  course  of  these  meet- 


solely  to  maintain  its  internal  se- 
y.  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to 
it  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of 
irea  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in 

■  d  Nations  collective  security  ar- 
gents and  measures,  and  that  it 
not  undertake  any  act  of  aggres- 
igainst  any  other  state." 

these  circumstances,  I  must  report 
i  violation  of  the  1952  Agreement 
have  occurred  by  reason  of  the  Is- 
sperahons  in  Lebanon. 

■  have  discussed  with  senior  offi- 
of  the  Israeli  Government  these 
tions  and  the  use  of  US  origin 
ment  in  them.  The  Israeli  Gov- 
:nt  has  said  that  it  intends  to  com- 
ith  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
+25,  which  among  other  things 


calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Lebanon.  We  are  actively 
engaged  in  discussing  with  officials  of 
the  Israeli  Government  the  date  for  the 
completion  of  such  withdrawal. 

In  these  circumstances,  including  the 
ongoing  efforts  to  restore  momentum  to 
the  vital  peace  negotiations  and  Israel's 
assurance  that  it  intends  to  withdraw 
from  Lebanon,  I  am  not  recommending 
to  the  President  any  further  action. 
Sincerely, 

Cyrus  Vance  □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Department 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  on  Mar.  16,  1978. 

2Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  John  Trattner  on  Mar  20 
1978. 


ings.  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  in  consid- 
erable detail  the  present  situation  and 
our  progress  to  date  on  a  comprehen- 
sive settlement  of  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict. As  always,  these  discussions  have 
been  detailed  and  frank,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  two  partners  in  the  peace 
process. 

I  have  reviewed  for  Prime  Minister 
Begin  my  recent  discussions  with  Pres- 
ident Sadat.  And  I  have  shared  with 
him  my  assessment  of  what  will  be  re- 
quired to  regain  momentum  in  the 
common  search  for  peace.  I  em- 
phasized to  him  the  importance  of  reaf- 
firming that  all  of  the  principles  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242  must 
apply  to  all  fronts  if  peace  negotiations 
are  to  succeed. 

In  the  past  few  months,  we  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  what  a  peaceful  future 
might  hold.  We  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate what  it  can  mean  in  terms  of 
human  contact,  direct  contact,  and  lib- 
eration from  the  dangerous,  self- 
defeating  patterns  of  the  past. 

As  Prime  Minister  Begin  returns 
home,  he  will  carry  with  him  our 
hopes  and  our  dreams  for  a  future  free 
of  the  bitterness  and  violence  of  the 
past  generation. 

We  know  that  he  faces  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  opportunity — the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  security  for  his 
people,  and  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
that  security  through  a  true  and  endur- 
ing peace.  It  is  our  conviction  that  this 
opportunity  must  not  be  allowed  to  slip 
into  the  cycle  of  hatred  and  violence 
which  has  characterized  the  history  of 
the  Middle  East  for  the  past  30  years 
and  which  we  have  witnessed  again 
over  the  last  2  weeks. 

We  pray  with  him  that  all  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  will  come  to  realize 
that  another  generation  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  learning  only  war 
and  despair. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  does  not  return 
alone  to  his  own  country.  He  carries 
with  him  our  deepest  hopes  and 
prayers.  We  stand  with  him  as  he  faces 
the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  of 
Israel's  great  dream.  At  this  historic 
moment,  when  peace  still  seems  far 
away,  we  rely  on  the  vision  and  the 
humanity  of  a  great  people,  born  of 
great  suffering,  to  triumph  once  again. 
In  this  mission,  Prime  Minister 
Begin  carries  with  him  the  good  wishes 
and  the  constant  support  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  we  wish  you  Godspeed. 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

Mr.      President,      I     thank     you 
wholeheartedly  for  the  good  words  and 
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the  expressions  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding for  our  people  and  country. 
This  is  a  new  reaffirmation  of  the 
mutual,  deep  amity  between  our 
peoples  and  our  countries. 

As  you  said,   Mr.   President,   our 
people  had  to  suffer  much  and  to  fight 
for  its  liberation  and  for  its  independ- 
ence.  Great  sacrifices  were  given  so 
that   we   can  have   the   land  of  our 
forefathers  to  build  up  for  our  children. 
But  when  I  stand  here  in  Washington  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  great  friend  and 
ally,  it  is  my  duty  as  the  elected  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  to  remind  public 
opinion  of  the  fact  that  Israel  is  still  the 
only  country  in  the  world  against  which 
there  is  a  written  document  to  the  effect 
that  it  must  disappear. 

There  is  no  country,  either  large  or 
small,  or  even  the  smallest,  against 
which  there  is  such  a  document,  de- 
manding, saying  publicly,  that  country 
should  not  exist,  should  be  wiped  off 
the  map,  and  behind  those  people  who 
carry  out  also  the  abominable  acts  to 
prove  that  they  mean  it,  there  is  an 
alignment  of  many  Arab  states,  armed 
to  the  teeth  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
sometimes  getting  modern  weapons 
also  from  the  West. 

This  is  the  decisive  problem  we  face, 
which  is  called,  sometimes,  security.  I 
would  like  to  reaffirm  what  security 
means  to  us.  It  means  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  our  elderly  people,  of 
our  women,  and  our  children — the  lives 
which  are  threatened  daily — so  that  to 
make  sure  that  the  future  generations, 
as  ours,  will  live  in  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country.  This  is  the  great  issue 
we  face,  or  continue  to  face. 

Now,   Mr.   President,   what  is  our 
contribution  to  the  peacemaking  proc- 
ess? Yes,  indeed,  when  I  learned  that 
President  Sadat  is  ready  to  come  to 
Jerusalem,  I  immediately  sent  out  to 
him  an  invitation  to  come,  and  then  his 
visit  took  place.   After  that,  President 
Sadat,  in  the  wake  of  my  visit  to  you  in 
December,  Mr.   President,  invited  me 
to  come  to  Ismailia.  Both  meetings  of 
Jerusalem  and  Ismailia  were  charac- 
terized by  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
openness.  We  knew,  President  Sadat 
and  I,  that  we  have  differences  of  opin- 
ion. But  we  both  agreed  that  we  shall 
discuss  them  freely,  we  shall  negotiate 
them,  because  such  negotiations  are  the 
soul  of  any  attempt  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty. 

That  was  the  spirit.  In  that  spirit,  Is- 
rael contributed  three  documents,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  deal  with  the  question 
how  to  reach  and  conclude  peace 
treaties.  We  made  a  peace  proposal  in 
two  parts — one  concerning  the  bilateral 
relations  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and 
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SOUTH  ASIA: 

Recent  Developments 


by  Adolph  Dubs 

I  am  delighted  to  appear  before  you 
once  again  to  discuss  recent  political 
and  economic  developments  in  the 
South  Asian  region  as  a  backdrop  to 
your  consideration  of  FY  1979  eco- 
nomic and  security  assistance  requests 
for  countries  in  this  area. 

While  South  Asia  is  not  problem 
free,  I  believe  it  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  regional  tensions  are 
perhaps  at  the  lowest  level  since  1947. 
Favorable  developments  over  the  past 
year  have  contributed  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  These  developments  include  a 
continuation  of  the  normalization  proc- 
ess between  India  and  Pakistan,  re- 
flected very  recently  in  a  visit  by  In- 
dian Foreign  Minister  Vajpayee  to 
Pakistan;  a  continued  improvement  in 
relations  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan;  the  negotiation  of  trade  and 


transit  agreements  between  Nepal  an 
India;  the  conclusion  of  an  Indc 
Bangladeshi  interim  agreement  on  tr 
sharing  of  Ganges  water  flows  durir 
lean  periods;  and  a  positive  effort  1 
Iran  to  contribute  to  the  econom 
well-being  and  stability  of  South  Asi 
Moreover,  a  constructive  dialogue  bi 
tween  India  and  China  now  seen 
underway. 

The  credit  for  these  developmen 
goes  to  the  leadership  of  the  individu 
countries.  All  have  made  a  significa 
effort  to  improve, relations  with  tht 
neighbors.  The  trend  that  we  are  w 
nessing  is  one  we  have  noted  earlk 
i.e.,  the  increasing  willingness  and  c 
pability  of  regional  countries  to  sol 
their  own  problems  without  outsic 
interference- 

The  stabilizing  effects  of  this  tre! 
are  very  much  in  line  with  the  forei 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  State 


the  other,  the  full  administrative  au- 
tonomy for  our  neighbors,  the  Palesti- 
nian Arabs  residing  in  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  the  Gaza  Strip. 

It  was  a  real  contribution  to  the 
thinking  and  making  of  peace,  positive, 
constructive;  and  so  it  was  appreciated 
here,  Mr.  President,  and  elsewhere, 
when  those  two  documents  were  pro- 
duced, a  forthcoming  proposal  to  make 
peace,  a  long  step  forward,  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility,  a  notable  contribution,  to 
quote  the  public  statements. 

We  added  another  document,  a  dec- 
laration of  principles  which  should 
make  it  possible  for  everybody  to  join 
in  the  peace  effort.  There  are  three  Is- 
raeli documents  contributing  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  process  of  reaching  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  only  ask  to 
negotiate.  We  said  it  is  a  basis  and  a 
fair  basis  for  negotiations.  There  may 
be  counterproposals.  We  shall  also 
negotiate  them.  This  is  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  express  our 
hope  that  this  will  happen,  indeed,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Jerusalem,  the  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Ismailia  meeting  will 
be  renewed,  and  in  that  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  openness,  the  negotiations 
will  be  resumed. 

As  I  will  be  leaving  your  great  coun- 
try, Mr.  President,  I  will  take  with  me 
the  expressions  of  your  friendship,  of 


your  humanity,  of  your  understand; 
of  our  problems.  We  are  very  grate 
to  you.  Israel  is  a  very  small  count 
The  United  States  is  a  mighty  wo; 
power.  But  there  are  bonds  which  tie 
together  in  understanding  and  frie 
ship  which  derive  from  our  traditi 
from  our  faith  in  divine  providen 
from  our  love  of  liberty,  from  our 
votion  to  democracy. 

These  are  the  values  which  make 
worthwhile  to  live.  And  therefore.! 
we  say  to  each  other  from  time  to  ti| 
we    are    not    only    friends,    we 
partners,  we  are  allies.   And  in  t 
spirit,  in  the  faith  that  we  shall  d 
tinue  our  partnership  for  peace,  for 
erty   for  the  welfare  of  our  peoples 
of  mankind,  I  take  leave  of  you. 
President,      expressing     my     df 
gratitude  for  your  hospitality,  tor  >i 
warmth,    and   for   your   fnendsll 
Thank  you. 

■Issued^TMar.  21.  1978;  list  of  U.S. 
Israeli  officials  omitted  (for  full  text.' 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docun 
of  Mar.  27).  wl 

^Made  on  Mar.  22,  1978  (text  from  W« 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  ot 
27)  For  an  exchange  of  remarks  between  • 
ident  Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  a- 
welcoming  ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  a 
White  House,  see  Weekly  Compilation  oi 
idential  Documents  of  Mar.  27,  p.  544. 
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believe  that  reduced  tensions  will 
mit  the  countries  to  devote  increas- 

attention  and  resources  to  the  prob- 
ts  of  economic  development  and  to 
improvement  in  the  human  condition 
he  region's  inhabitants. 


Ha 

'he  most  dramatic  development  of 
past  year  was  the  March  1977  na- 
al  election  in  India.  These  elections 
lonstrated  the  strong  commitment  of 
Indian  people  to  the  democratic  sys- 
with  its  emphasis  on  individual 
doms  and  economic  and  social  jus- 
It  is  a  tribute  to  all  involved  that 
transfer  of  power  after  the  elections 
;  place  peacefully  and  without  inci- 
.  The  peaceful,  democratic  transi- 
was  widely  acclaimed  by  the 
:rican  people  and  by  the  executive 
legislative  branches  of  our  gov- 
lent. 

le  new  Janata  government,  headed 
3rime  Minister  Desai,  has  been 
mlating  its  domestic  and  foreign 
:ies.  The  budget  for  Indian  FY 
1  indicates  that  the  new  government 
acing  greater  emphasis  on  rural  de- 
Dment,  increased  agricultural  pro- 
ion,  and  on  promoting  small-scale 
stry.  Efforts  to  implement  these 
rams  have  only  begun,  and  it  re- 
s  to  be  seen  how  they  will  impact 
he  poverty  and  unemployment 
h    afflict    segments    of   Indian 

ty- 

e  Indian  Government's  efforts  in 
area  have  been  facilitated  by  the 

consecutive  year  of  good  crops, 
ml  figures  are  still  not  available 
ie  1977-78  crop  year,  but  it  is  ex- 
d  that  food  grain  production  will 
119-121  million  tons,  perhaps 
:cond  best  year  in  Indian  history. 

economic  growth  has  not  been  so 
itic  and  is  not  likely  to  exceed  5% 

the  external  side,  the  highlight  of 
ist  year,  from  our  point  of  view, 
he  visit  by  President  and  Mrs.' 
r  to  India  in  January  of  this  year. 
isit  went  very  well,  and  an  ex- 
ly  warm  and  positive  relationship 
2veloped  between  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President.  We  look  for- 
to  continuing  our  dialogue  with 
Minister  Desai  when  he  makes  a 
visit  here  on  June  13-14. 


tan 

'q-!3"  has  been  governed  since 
^77  by  a  martial  law  administra- 
eaded  by  Gen.  Zia-al-Haq.  Gen. 
ated  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
Pnme    Minister   Zulfikar   A. 
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Bhutto  because  of  the  rigging  of  elec- 
tions, the  detention  of  political  prison- 
ers, widespread  corruption,  and  the 
threat  of  civil  war. 

Gen.  Zia  promised  to  return  the  gov- 
ernment to  civilian  control  after  free 
elections  were  held  in  October  1977. 
Those  elections  were  later  postponed, 
however,  on  grounds  that  various 
charges  against  Bhutto  should  be  re- 
solved by  the  courts  before  elections 
took  place.  Although  some  observers 
speculate  that  elections  may  be  held  in 
the  fall  of  1978,  no  dates  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pakistani  officials.  The 
military  leaders  continue  to  refer  to 
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themselves  as  an  interim  regime  which 
must  leave  most  policy  decisions  up  to 
a  successor  civilian  government. 

The  economy  began  to  drift  before 
the  end  of  the  Bhutto  period,  and  the 
martial  law  administration  has  taken 
few  actions  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Basic  to  the  economic  difficulties 
facing  Pakistan  is  the  disappointing 
performance  of  its  agricultural  sector 
which  grew  a  modest  2.2%  in  1977. 
Against  a  record  wheat  crop — which 
fell  short  of  covering  Pakistan's 
requirements— cotton  production  de- 
clined one-third  from  traditional  levels. 

On  the  public  finance  side,  Pakistan 
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is  facing  a  mounting  debt  service  prob- 
lem and  a  domestic  budget  gap  that  can 
only  be  covered  if  politically  diffi- 
cult economic  policy  measures  are 
instituted. 

The  single  bright  spot  in  the  econ- 
omy is  the  growth  of  remittances  re- 
ceived from  Pakistanis  working  over- 
seas They  are  predicted  to  climb  to  $1 
billion  this  year— up  by  $300  million 
from  the  most  optimistic  projection  of 
6  months  ago. 


Bangladesh 

President  Ziaur  Rahman,  known  as 
Zia,  is  gradually  dismantling  the  struc- 
ture of  his  martial  law  administration 
and  giving  increased  responsibility  to 
civilian  officials.  A  new  political 
party_the  National  Democratic  Party 
(Jagodal)— has  been  organized  by  sev- 
eral of  President  Zia's  top  advisors. 
President  Zia  is  expected  to  join  the 
new  party. 

General      elections     to     a     new 
parliament— the  last  was  dissolved  in 
1975_are   promised  for  December 
1978,  and  a  presidential  election  is  ex- 
pected earlier.  If  Zia  becomes  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  his  main  opposition 
will  probably  come  from  the  Awami 
League  of  the  late  President  Mujib, 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  or- 
ganized and  popular  parties. 
'Externally,     relations     with     all 
neighbors  are  quite  good  as  was  indi- 
cated by  President  Zia's  recent  success- 
ful visits  to  Burma.  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Nepal.  An  interim  agreement  of  the 
longstanding  water  dispute  involving  a 
sharing  of  the  Ganges  River  flow  was 
reached  last  fall  with  India. 

Economically,  Bangladesh  is  better 
off  now  than  at  any  time  since  inde- 
pendence. This  is  largely  due  to  3  years 
of  better-than-average  harvests.  (The 
aman  harvest,  which  began  last 
November,  was  the  best  on  record.) 
Self-sufficiency  in  food  grain  is  still 
some  way  off,  and  Bangladesh  remains 
dependent  on  the  donor  community  for 
some  of  its  food  grain  needs.  Foreign 
exchange  earnings  in  1977  were  about 
$470  million— a  new  high— owing  to 
good  world  demand  for  Bangladesh's 
exports,  mainly  jute,  tea,  and  animal 
products. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  economy  is 
relatively  static.  There  has  not  been 
much  domestic  or  foreign  investment. 
Despite  some  denationalization,  most 
important  industries  remain  in  the  pub- 
lic sector,  which  is  often  inefficient. 
Private  U.S.  investment  totals  only 
about  $5  million.  The  most  important 
outstanding  nationalization  compensa- 
tion case  (Belbagco)  seems  very  close 
to  resolution. 


Sri  Lanka 

For  the  sixih  time  since  independ- 
ence, Sri  L^Pans  went  to  the  polls  in 
June,  and  the  incumbent  government 
was  defeated.  The  commitment  to 
democratic  principles  and  ideals  by  Sri 
Lankans  remains  firm  and  impressive. 

Sri  Lanka  continues  to  have  major 
economic  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems. Significant  new  programs  are 
being  devised  and  introduced  to  al- 
leviate and  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  and  other 
donor  countries  are  currently  examin- 
ing Sri  Lanka's  developmental  propos- 
als, and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  be  of 
greater  assistance  in  the  future. 


Nepal 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  con- 
tinued improvement  in  our  normally 
good  relations  with  Nepal.  For  some 
time,  the  Nepalese  Government  has  ex- 
pressed greater  interest  in  rural  de- 
velopment, particularly  in  the  areas 
outside  of  Kathmandu.  This  emphasis 
is  very  much  in  line  with  our  own  new 
directions  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  has  permitted 
us  to  propose  helpful  programs  that  we 
hope  will  have  a  favorable  impact  on 
the  acute  development  problems  this 
country  faces. 

On  the  political  side,  the  Nepalese 
Government  has  continued  its  policy  of 
liberalization.  Almost  all  persons  who 
have  not  been  charged  with  specific 
criminal  activities  have  been  released 
from  prison.  The  best  known  leader  of 
Nepal's  political  opposition— B. P. 
Ko;rala__Was  acquitted  on  most  of  the 
charges  against  him  and  has  been  re- 
leased for  medical  treatment  in  the 
United  States.  Press  censorship  has 
been  reduced,  and  the  Nepalese  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  to  develop  institu- 
tions which  will  open  the  way  to  ex- 
panded participation  in  the  economic 
and  political  processes  of  government. 
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better  than  they  have  been  in  years. 

The  economic  situation  in  Afghar- 
tan  is  mixed.  Afghanistan  remains  c: 
of  the  world's  poorest  countries  withi 
estimated  per  capita  income  in  11 
$150-180  range  and  a  literacy  x\ 
under  10%.  Growth  rates  are  low, 
timated  by  the  International  Monet 
Fund  at  3-4%  per  annum.  Drou 
conditions  have  prevailed  over  much 
the  country  over  the  last  2  years,  \ 
the  domestic  private  sector  continue:! 
stagnate . 

However,  foreign  exchange  rese< 
holdings  have  reached  record  level*) 
almost  $300  million,  the  equivalent 
about  8  months  of  imports.  Substar; 
amounts  of  hard  currency  are  al 
being  repatriated  by  Afghan  migi' 
workers.  The  inflation  rate  is  c- 
6-7%,  and  there  are  some  labor  shi 
ages,  particularly  in  the  southern , 
western  parts  of  the  country. 

In  appearing  before  this  subcoml 
tee  a  year  ago,  I  stated  our  gov.i 
ment's  goals  in  South  Asia  to  beij 
following: 

•  Improving  regional  stability  ; 
enhancing  the  ability  of  the  regie; 
states  to  resolve  their  bilateral  pi: 
lems  without  outside  intereference;  j 

•  Strengthening  the  independenc;: 
South  Asian  nations  and  support 
their  determination  to  avoid  domino 
by  any  external  power; 

•  Providing  economic  assistance 
humanitarian  aid,   when  this  is 
quired,  and  assisting  the  nations  of! 
area  in  their  efforts  to  attack  povert 

•  Encouraging  these  nations  to  a> 
constructive  policies  on  major  w 
economic  and  political  issues; 

•  Limiting  U.S.  sales  of  soph 
cated  arms  and  preventing  nuclear 
liferation; 

•  Fostering,  so  far  as  we  are  a 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  anc 
democratic  process;  and, 

•  Reducing  the  production  ot  na 
ics  and  their  supply  to  the  world 
licit  market 


Afghanistan 

Internally,  the  political  situation  is 
stable.  President  Daoud  remains  very 
much  in  control  and  faces  no  signifi- 
cant opposition.  The  process  of  politi- 
cal institution-building  is  moving  ahead 
at  a  measured  pace.  In  the  past  year, 
the  Constitution  and  Party  Charter  were 
promulgated  and  a  Vice  President  was 

named.  . 

Afghanistan's  relations  with  its 
neighbors  are  good,  and  this  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  region's  politi- 
cal stability.  President  Daoud 's  recent 
trip  to  Pakistan  was  particularly  signif- 
icant    and  Afghan-Pak  relations  are 
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These  goals  remain  applicable,' 
...uch  has  been  accomplished  ir 
past  year  as  a  result  of  initiatives 
and  efforts  made  by  leaders  in  all  < 
countries  of  the  region. 


'Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Commtj 
International  Relations  on  Mar.  It>,  iy\ 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  tf 
lished  by  the  committee  and  will  he  a\ 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Document* 
Government  Printing   Office,    Waslu 
D  C    20402.    Mr.   Dubs  is  Deputy  As* 
Secretary  for   Near  Eastern  and  South* 
Affairs. 
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UNITED  NATIONS: 

interim  Force  in  Lebanon 


ATEMENT  BY 
IBASSADOR  YOUNG  1 

"he  Security  Council  meets  today 
inst  a  background  of  tragedy  but 
h  an  opportunity  to  play  a  construc- 
:  role  in  restoring  security  and  sta- 
ty  in  the  violence-torn  southern  part 
Lebanon.  The  aim  of  this  Council 
it  now  be  to  end  as  quickly  as  pos- 
e  this  new  cycle  of  violence  and  to 
I  with  some  of  the  immediate  under- 
g  causes.  The  only  real  solution 

in  a  comprehensive  settlement  of 
Middle  East  issues.  At  the  moment, 
'ever,  our  efforts  must  be  focused 
emoving  the  sources  of  friction  and 
ibility  in  southern  Lebanon, 
he  United  States  approaches  this 
ite,  and  the  action  which  we  hope 

stem  from  it,  with  three  fundamen- 
•rinciples  in  mind. 

We  expect  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
hern  Lebanon,  and  we  have  made 
views  in  this  respect  known  to  the 
:li  Government. 

The  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon 
t  be  fully  respected. 
The  United  Nations  has  a  vital  role 
lay  in  assisting  the  Government  of 
toon  to  restore  in  southern  Lebanon 
litions  that  will  facilitate  the  rees- 
shment  of  its  authority  and  provide 
urn  to  security  and  a  peaceful  life 
he  people  of  the  south. 

a  consultations  in  the  past  2  days 
us  to  believe  that  most  Council 

bers  share  our  perception  of  the 

mance  of  these  principles.  Our 
is  that  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 

i  is  needed  that  would  have  two 

ary  functions: 

First,  the  United  Nations  would 
responsibility  to  establish  and 
ide  security  in  the  southern  border 
n  of  Lebanon;  and 
Second,  it  would  assist  the  Gov- 
ern of  Lebanon  in  promptly  rees- 
■hing  its  authority  in  that  area  and, 
established,  relinquish  its  respon- 
ses to  Lebanon. 

-believe  all  members  of  this 
cil  wish  to  prevent  further  escala- 
3f  violence  and  thereby  to  facili- 
i  return  to  peace  negotiations.  We 
onfident  that  this  Council  will 
that  a  temporary  U.N.  presence 
uthern  Lebanon,  remaining  only 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  can 


exercise  full  authority,  will  help  to  ful- 
fill the  first  purpose  of  the  U.N. 
Charter — the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

In  order  to  give  concrete  expression 
to  the  principles  that  I  have  just  out- 
lined, the  U.S.   Government  is  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  for  consideration 
by  this  Council.  That  resolution,  in  its 
first  operative  paragraph,   calls  for 
strict  respect  for  the  territorial  integ- 
rity, sovereignty,  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  Lebanon.  May  I  say  that 
the  statements  made  in  this  chamber 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  preservation  of 
Lebanese  territorial   integrity  is  the 
Council's  primary  goal  in  this  debate. 
That  goal  is  made  explicit  in  the  third 
operative  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  my  government.   That 
paragraph  describes  the  purpose  of  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  as  confirming 
the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces,  restor- 
ing international  peace  and  security, 
and  assisting  the  Government  of  Leba- 
non in  insuring  the  return  of  its  effec- 
tive authority  in  the  area. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  calls 
on  the  Government  of  Israel  im- 
mediately to  cease  its  military  action 
against  Lebanese  territory  and  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Lebanese  terri- 
tory. Immediate  Israeli  withdrawal  is, 
in  my  government's  view,  one  of  the 
key  conditions  to  restoring  full  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to 
Lebanon. 

The  third  operative  paragraph  de- 
cides to  set  up  immediately  a  U.N. 
force  for  southern  Lebanon.  Such  a 
force  should,  in  my  government's 
view,  be  of  temporary  duration.  It 
should  restore  peace  and  security  to  the 
area  and  transfer  effective  authority  to 
the  Lebanese  Government.  When  that 
is  done,  the  objectives  established  by 
this  resolution  will  have  been  fully 
achieved  and,  we  fully  expect,  the 
cause  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  substantially  advanced. 

We  have  consulted  widely  on  this 
resolution  and  have  tried  to  meet  most 
of  the  concerns  expressed.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
suggested  the  inclusion  of  a  reference 
to  the  time  frame  for  the  U.N.  interim 
force,  referred  to  in  operative  para- 
graph three.  It  is  our  view  and  expecta- 
tion that  in  keeping  with  past  practice 
any  time  frame  the  Council  may  decide 
upon  will  be  included  in  the  Council's 


action  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
General  referred  to  in  paragraph  four. 

TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Security  Council  Resolution  4252 

The  Security  Council, 

Taking  note  of  the  letters  of  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Lebanon  (S/12600  and 
S/ 12606)  and  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
Israel  (S/12607), 

Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  Perma- 
nent Representatives  of  Lebanon  and  Israel, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  deterioration  of  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  its  conse- 
quences to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace. 

Convinced  that  the  present  situation  impedes 
the  achievement  of  a  just  peace  in  the  Middle 
East, 

1 .  Calls  for  strict  respect  for  the  territorial 
integrity,  sovereignty  and  political  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon  within  its  internationally  rec- 
ognized boundaries; 

2.  Calls  upon  Israel  immediately  to  cease  its 
military  action  against  Lebanese  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  withdraw  forthwith  its  forces  from 
all  Lebanese  territory; 

3.  Decides,  in  the  light  of  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  to  establish  im- 
mediately under  its  authority  a  United  Nations 
interim  force  for  southern  Lebanon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces,  restoring  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  assisting  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
in  ensuring  the  return  of  its  effective  authority 
in  the  area,  the  force  to  be  composed  of  per- 
sonnel drawn  from  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report 
to  the  Council  within  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution. 

Security  Council  Resolution  4263 

The  Security  Council, 

1.  Approves  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  implementation  of  Security 
Council  resolution  425  (1978)  contained  in 
document  S/12611  dated  19  March  1978; 

2.  Decides  that  the  Force  shall  be  established 
in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  report 
for  an  initial  period  of  six  months,  and  that  it 
shall  continue  in  operation  thereafter,  if 
required,  provided  the  Security  Council  so 
decides.  rj 


'Statement  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  on 
Mar.  18,  1978  (text  from  USUN  press  release 
12  of  Mar.  18);  Andrew  Young  is  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 

2U.N.  doc.  S/RES/425  (1978);  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  Mar.  19  by  a  vote  of  12  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (the  People's  Republic 
of  China  did  not  participate  in  the  vote). 

3U.N.  doc.  S/RES/426  (1978);  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  Mar.  19  by  a  vote  of  12  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (the  People's  Republic 
of  China  did  not  participate  in  the  vote). 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

l»«n« iii«  Canal  Treaty  Ratified 


Department  of  State  Bulle 

terms  of  the  treaty  that  passed  the  Se 
ate  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  reaffii 
my  thanks  and  my  commitment  toj 
true  partnership  with  General  Torrij1 
and  the  people  of  a  great  natio 
Panama. 


by  President  Carter 

This  is  a  day  of  which  Americans 
can  feel  proud  for  now  we  have  re- 
minded the  world  and  ourselves  of  the 
things  that  we  stand  for  as  a  nation. 
The  negotiations  that  led  to  these 
treaties  began  14  years  ago,  and  they 
continued  under  four  Administrations, 
four  Presidents.1  I  am  proud  that  they 
have  reached  their  conclusion  while  I 
was  President.  But  I  am  far  prouder 
that  we  as  a  people  have  shown  that  in 
a  full  and  open  debate  about  difficult 
foreign  policy  objectives  that  we  will 
reach  the  decisions  that  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  nation. 

The  debate  has  been  long  and  hard. 
But  in  the  end,  it  has  given  our  deci- 
sion a  firm  base  in  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  Over  the  last  8 
months,  millions  of  Americans  have 
studied  the  treaties,  have  registered 
their  views,  and,  in  some  cases,  have 
changed  their  minds.  No  matter  which 
side  they  took  in  this  debate,  most 
Americans  have  acted  out  of  sincere 
concern  about  our  nation's  interest. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
a  few  for  the  job  they  have  done. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Byrd 
and  Baker  and  Sparkman  and  others, 
the  Senate  has  carried  out  its  responsi- 
bility of  advice  and  consent  with  great 
care.  All  of  us  owe  them  our  thanks.  I 
feel  a  special  gratitude  and  admiration 
for  those  Senators  who  have  done  what 
was  right  because  it  was  right,  despite 
tremendous  pressure  and,  in  some 
cases,  political  threats. 

The  loyal  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment also  deserve  our  gratitude  and 
our  admiration  for  their  performance 
during  these  months  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, and  General  Torrijos  and  the 
people  of  Panama  who  have  followed 
this  debate  closely  and  through  every 
stage  have  been  willing  partners  and 
cooperative  and  patient  friends.  There 
is  no  better  indication  of  the  prospect 
for  friendly  relations  between  us  in  the 
future  than  their  conduct  during  the  last 
few  months. 

We  now  have  a  partnership  with 
Panama  to  maintain  and  to  operate  and 
to  defend  the  canal.  We  have  the  clear 
right  to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  canal  and  to  keep  it 
open  and  neutral  and  accessible.  We  do 
not  have  the  right  to  interfere  in  Pana- 
ma's internal  affairs.  That  is  a  right  we 
neither  possess  nor  desire. 


These  treaties  can  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  not 
only  with  Panama  but  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  symbolize  our  de- 
termination to  deal  with  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world,  the  small  nations 
of  the  world,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  partnership.  But  the  treaties 
also  reaffirm  a  spirit  that  is  very 
strong,  constant,  and  old  in  the  Ameri- 
can character. 

Sixty-four  years  ago  when  the  first 
ship  traveled  through  the  canal,  our 
people  took  legitimate  pride  in  what 
our  ingenuity,  our  perseverance,  and 
our  vision  had  brought  about.  We  were 
a  nation  of  builders,  and  the  canal  was 
one  of  our  greatest  glories. 

Today  we  have  shown  that  we  re- 
main true  to  that  determination,  that 
ingenuity,  and,  most  of  all,  that  vision. 
Today  we  have  proven  that  what  is  best 
and  noblest  in  our  national  spirit  will 
prevail.  Today  we  have  shown  that  we 
are  still  builders  with  our  face  still 
turned  confidently  to  the  future. 

That  is  why  I  believe  all  Americans 
should  share  the  pride  I  feel  in  the  ac- 
complishments which  we  registered  to- 
day. 

When  I  was  coming  in  to  make  this 
announcement,  the  Ambassador  of 
Panama,  Gabriel  Lewis,  informed  me 
that  General  Torrijos  has  accepted  the 


Remarks  made  on   Apr.    18,    1978  (text  fr. 
White  House  press  release  of  Apr.  18). 

1  By  a  vote  of  68  to  32,  the  Senate  gave 
advice  and  consent  on  Apr.  18  to  the  Panal 
Canal  Treaty.  On  Mar.  16  it  gave  its  advice  ;1 
consent  to  the  neutrality  treaty;  for  the  text"! 
President  Carter's  remarks  made  on  that  oc- 
sion,  see  Bulletin  of  April  1978,  p.  59. 


STATEMENT  BY 
SECRETARY  VANCE 

I  am  delighted  at  the  Senate's  ap: 
proval  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  treaties 
We  intend  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  ai| 
possible  to  put  the  treaties  into  effect.   ', 

The  treaties  are  in  the  national  inter-: 
ests  of  both  our  nations  and  the  hemi 
sphere  and  the  world  community  Wr 
will,  in  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  avoic 
any  measures  designed  to  interfere  in  thi 
internal  affairs  of  Panama  or  to  infring' 
on  its  independence  or  its  sovereign  in! 
tegrity. 

Working  together,  our  two  governs! 
ments  can  make  the  canal  an  outstanding 
example  of  international  cooperation 
This  will  provide  a  great  opportunity  t 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  un 
derstanding  that  bind  us  to  Panama. 


Made  on  Apr.  18,  1978  (text  from  pres 
release  176  of  Apr.  18). 


Senate  Additions  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties 


During  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  two  Panama  Canal  treaties,  a  number  of 
amendments,  conditions,  reservations,  and  un- 
derstandings were  considered.  Following  are 
the  texts  of  those  which  were  adopted  and  at- 
tached to  the  treaties. ' 


NEUTRALITY  TREATY 

Leadership  Amendment  20 

At  the  end  of  Article  IV,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  correct  and  authoritative  statement  ot  cer- 
tain rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  under  the 
foregoing  is  contained  in  the  Statement  of  Un- 
derstanding issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  Oct.  14,  1977,  and 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 


on  Oct.  18,  1977,  which  is  hereby  incorpc 
as  an  integral  part  of  this  treaty,  as  follov 

"Under  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  P« 
nent  Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the  Pa 
Canal  (the  Neutrality  Treaty),  Panama  ar 
United  States  have  the  responsibility  to  i 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  remain  open  ai 
cure  to  ships  of  all  nations.  The  cow 
terpretation  of  this  principle  is  that  each 
two  countries  shall,  in  accordance  with 
respective  constitutional  processes,  defer 
Canal  against  any  threat  to  the  regime  oj 
trality  and  consequently  shall  have  the  n 
act  against  any  aggression  or  threat  di 
against  the  Canal  or  against  the  peaceful 
of  vessels  through  the  Canal. 

"This  does  not  mean,  nor  shall  it  be- 
preted  as  the  right  of  intervention  of  the 
States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Panama, 
United  States  action  will  be  directed  at  in! 


ty  1978 

the  Canal  will  remain  open,  secure  and  ac- 
iible,  and  it  shall  never  be  directed  against 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
|  of  Panama."  [Adopted  84  to  5  on  March 
1978.] 


dership  Amendment  21 

t  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article 
insert  the  following: 

accordance  with  the  statement  of  Under- 
ding  mentioned  in  Article  IV  above:  "The 
trality  Treaty  provides  that  the  vessels  of 
and  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Panama  will  be  entitled  to  transit  the  Canal 
ditiously.  This  is  intended,  and  it  shall  so 
iterpreted,  to  assure  the  transit  of  such  ves- 
through  the  Canal  as  quickly  as  possible, 
3ut  any  impediment,  with  expedited  treat- 
,  and  in  case  of  need  or  emergency,  to  go 
ic  head  of  the  line  of  vessels  in  order  to 
it  the  Canal  rapidly. "  [Adopted  85  to  3  on 
h  13,  1978.] 

i  Condition 

bject  to  the  condition  that  the  instruments 
tification  of  the  treaty  shall  be  exchanged 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  protocol  of  ex- 
>e,  to  be  signed  by  authorized  representa- 
of  both  governments,  which  shall  consti- 
m  integral  part  of  the  treaty  documents  and 
i  shall  include  the  following:  that  nothing 
is  treaty  shall  preclude  Panama  and  the 
d  States  from  making,  in  accordance  with 
respective  constitutional  processes,  any 
ment  or  arrangement  between  the  two 
ries  to  facilitate  performance  at  any  time 
Dec.  31,  1999,  of  their  responsibilities  to 
ain  the  regime  of  neutrality  established  in 
eaty,  including  agreements  or  arrange- 
for  the  stationing  of  any  United  States 
i  or  maintenance  of  defense  sites  after  that 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  that  Panama 
ie  United  States  may  deem  necessary  or 
priate.  [Adopted  82  to  16  on  March   15, 


ncini  Condition 

ore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  resolution 
fication,  insert  the  following: 
'bject  to  the  condition,  to  be  included  in 
slrument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  be 
iged  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  that, 
hstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  V  or 
her  provision  of  the  treaty,  if  the  canal  is 
,  or  its  operations  are  interfered  with,  the 

States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
a  shall  each  independently  have  the  right 
:  such  steps  as  it  deems  necessary,  in  ac- 
ce  with  its  constitutional  processes,  in- 
g  the  use  of  military  force  in  Panama,  to 

the  canal  or  restore  the  operations  of  the 
is  the  case  may  be."  [Adopted  75  to  23 
'ch  16,  1978] 

ations 

efore  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
the  two  parties  shall  begin  to  negotiate 


for  an  agreement  under  which  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  would,  upon 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  such  agreement 
and  thereafter,  administer,  free  of  all  taxes  and 
other  charges  and  without  compensation  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practices,  privileges,  and  immunities  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  of  cemeteries 
outside  the  United  States  by  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  including  the  dis- 
play of  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  such  part 
of  Corozal  Cemetery  in  the  former  Canal  Zone 
as  encompasses  the  remains  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  flag  of  the  United  States  may  be  dis- 
played pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
3  of  Article  VII  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  at 
such  part  of  Corozal  Cemetery  in  the  former 
Canal  Zone  as  emcompasses  the  remains  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  President 

(a)  Shall  have  announced,  before  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  his  intention  to 
transfer,  consistent  with  an  agreement  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  before  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  the 
administration  of  such  part  of  Corozal  Ceme- 
tery as  encompasses  the  remains  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(b)  Shall  have  announced,  immediately 
after  the  date  of  exchange  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification,  plans,  to  be  carried  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  Government  for 

(i)  Removing,  before  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty,  the  remains  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery to  such  part  of  Corozal  Cemetery  as  en- 
compasses such  remains,  except  that  the  re- 
mains of  any  citizen  whose  next  of  kin  objects 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  not  later 
than  three  months  after  the  date  of  exchange  of 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
shall  not  be  removed;  and 

(ii)  Transporting  to  the  United  States  for 
reinterment,  if  the  next  of  kin  so  requests,  not 
later  than  thirty  months  after  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty,  any  such  remains  en- 
compassed by  Corozal  Cemetery  and,  before 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  any 
remains  removed  from  Mount  Hope  Cemetery 
pursuant  to  subclause  (i);  and 

(c)  Shall  have  fully  advised,  before  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty,  the  next  of 
kin  objecting  under  clause  (b)(i)  of  all  available 
options  and  their  implications.  [Reservations 
1-3  were  adopted  96  to  1  on  March  15,  1978.] 

(4)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Article  III  of 
the  treaty  of  assuring  the  security,  efficiency, 
and  proper  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  during  their  respective  periods  of 
responsibility  for  canal  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, shall,  unless  the  amount  of  the  operating 
revenues  of  the  canal  exceeds  the  amount 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  arti- 
cle, use  such  revenues  of  the  canal  only  for 
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purposes  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Arti- 
cle III.  [Adopted  by  voice  vote  on  March  16, 

1978.1 


Understandings 

(1)  Paragraph  1(c)  of  Article  III  of  the  treaty 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring,  before  any  ad- 
justment in  tolls  for  use  of  the  canal,  that  the 
effects  of  any  such  toll  adjustment  on  the  trade 
patterns  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  given  full 
consideration,  including  consideration  of  the 
following  factors  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  regime  of  neutrality: 

(a)  The  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  Panama  Canal; 

(b)  The  competitive  position  of  the  use  of 
the  canal  in  relation  to  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation; 

(c)  The  interests  of  both  parties  in  main- 
taining their  domestic  fleets; 

(d)  The  impact  of  such  an  adjustment  on 
the  various  geographical  areas  of  each  of  the 
two  parties;  and 

(e)  The  interest  of  both  parties  in 
maximizing  their  international  commerce. 

The   United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  cooperate  in  exchanging  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  consideration  of  such  fac- 
tors.  [Adopted  by  voice  vote  on  March   15 
1978.] 

(2)  The  agreement  "to  maintain  the  regime 
of  neutrality  established  in  this  treaty"  in  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  treaty  means  that  either  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  treaty  may,  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes,  take  unilateral  action 
to  defend  the  Panama  Canal  against  any  threat, 
as  determined  by  the  party  taking  such  action. 

(3)  The  determination  of  "need  or  emer- 
gency" for  the  purpose  of  any  vessel  of  war  or 
auxiliary  vessel  of  the  United  States  or  Panama 
going  to  the  head  of  the  line  of  vessels  in  order 
to  transit  the  Panama  Canal  rapidly  shall  be 
made  by  the  nation  operating  such  vessel. 

(4)  Nothing  in  the  treaty,  in  the  annexes,  or 
the  protocol  relating  to  the  treaty,  or  in  any 
other  agreement  relating  to  the  treaty  obligates 
the  United  States  to  provide  any  economic  as- 
sistance, military  grant  assistance,  security 
supporting  assistance,  foreign  military  sales 
credits,  or  international  military  education  and 
training  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(5)  The  President  shall  include  all  amend- 
ments, reservations,  understandings,  declara- 
tions, and  other  statements  incorporated  by  the 
Senate  in  its  resolution  of  ratification  respect- 
ing this  treaty  in  the  instrument  of  ratification 
exchanged  with  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  [Understandings  2-5  adopted  by 
voice  vote  on  March  16,  1978] 
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Reservations 

(1)  Pursuant  to  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  nonintervention,  any  action  taken  by  the 
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Department  of  State  Bullei 


United  States  of  America  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rights  to  assure  that  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
remain  open,  neutral,  secure,  and  accessible, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  and  the 
neutrality  treaty  and  the  resolutions  of  advice 
and  consent  thereto,  shall  be  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  the  canal  shall  remain 
open,  neutral,  secure,  and  accessible,  and  shall 
not  have  as  its  purpose  or  be  interpreted  as  a 
right  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  or  interference  with  its 
political  independence  or  sovereign  integrity. 
[Adopted  73  to  27  on  April  18.  1978.] 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  no  funds  may  be  drawn  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  payments  under  Ar- 
ticle XIII.  paragraph  4.  without  statutory  au- 
thorization. [Adopted  92  to  6  on  April  18. 
1978.] 

(3)  An\  accumulated  unpaid  balance  under 
paragraph  4ic)  of  Article  XIII  at  the  termination 
of  the  treaty  shall  be  payable  only  to  the  extent 
of  any  operating  surplus  in  the  last  year  of  the 
treaty's  duration,  and  that  nothing  in  that  para- 
graph may  be  construed  as  obligating  the 
United  States  of  America  to  pay  after  the  date 
of  the  termination  of  the  treaty  any  such  unpaid 
balance  which  shall  have  accrued  before  such 
date.  [Adopted  90  to  2  on  April  17,  1978.] 

(4)  Exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion shall  not  be  effective  earlier  than  March 
31,  1979.  and  the  treaties  shall  not  enter  into 
force  prior  to  October  1.  1979,  unless  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  shall  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  before  March  31,  1979.  [Adopted  84 
to  3  on  April  17.  1978] 

(5)  The  instruments  of  ratification  to  be  ex- 
changed by  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  shall  each  include  provisions 
whereby  each  party  agrees  to  waive  its  rights 
and  release  the  other  party  from  its  obligations 
under  paragraph  2  of  Article  XII.  [Adopted  65 
to  27  on  April  17.  1978.] 

(6:  After  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty,  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  shall, 
unless  it   is  otherwise  provided  by   legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  be  obligated  to  reim- 
burse the  Treasury    of  the   United  States  of 
America,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  the  interest 
cost  of  the  funds  or  other  assets  directly  in- 
vested in  the  Commission  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  for  the 
interest  cost  of  the  funds  or  other  assets  di- 
rectly  invested   in   the  predecessor  Panama 
Canal   Company    by   the  government  and  not 
reimbursed  before  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  treaty.    Such   reimbursement   of  such 
interests  costs  shall  be   made  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by   the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  at  annual  inter- 
vals to  the  extent  earned,  and  if  not  earned, 
shall  be  made  from  subsequent  earnings.   For 
purposes  of  this  reservation,  the  phrase  "funds 
or  other  assets  directly  invested"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  the  phrase    "net  direct  in- 
vestment" has  under  section  62  of  Title  2  of 


Central  America 


by  Terence  A.  Todman 

Central  America  is  a  microcosm,  in 
many  respects,  of  the  entire  inter- 
American  community.  Without  looking 
beyond  the  six  nations  of  the  isthmus, 
one  can  find  in  sharp  focus  the  dilem- 
mas that  challenge  many  Latin  societies 
as  they  pursue  the  important  but  some- 
times competing  goals  of  independ- 
ence, regional  cooperation,  security, 
human  rights,  economic  progress,  so- 
cial reform,  and  development  of  politi- 
cal institutions. 

The  resolution  of  these  dilemmas  is 
clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  people 


and  governments  of  the  Central  Ame 
can  nations  themselves.  The  Unit: 
States  has  neither  the  right,  the  abili 
nor  the  desire  to  impose  solutions  fn 
outside.   We  do  have  an  opportune 
and  a  responsibility  to  make  our  o 
values  clear  and  to  respond  to  infr 
tives  that  advance  values  we  all  shar 
As  we  look  at  Central  America 
day,  we  see  many  reasons  for  all  of: 
who  care  about  its  future  to  feel 
couraged.  During  my  visit  in  Janu.; 
to  the  area's  nations,  I  was  imprest: 
by  the  friendship  and  cooperation 
ward  the  United  States  which  I  enco: 
tered  everywhere,  and  I  was  struck; 


the  Canal  Zone  Code.   [Adopted  90  to   10  on 
April  18,  1978] 

Understandings 

(1)  Nothing  in  paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5  of  Ar- 
ticle IV  may  be  construed  to  limit  either  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  provid- 
ing that  each  party  shall  act.  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes,  to  meet  danger 
threatening  the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
or  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  IV 
providing  that  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have  primary  responsibility  to  protect  and 
defend  the  canal  for  the  duration' of  the  treaty. 
[Adopted  by  voice  vote  on  April  17.  1978] 

(2)  Before  the  first  date  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  this  treaty  and  before  each  three-year  period 
following  thereafter,  the  two  parties  shall  agree 
upon  the  specific  levels  and  quality  of  services, 
as  are  referred  to  in  Article  III,  paragraph  5  of 
the  treaty,  to  be  provided  during  the  following 
three-year  period  and,  except  for  the  first 
three-year  period,  on  the  reimbursement  to  be 
made  for  the  costs  of  such  services,  such  serv- 
ices to  be  limited  to  such  as  are  essential  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  such  canal  operating 
areas  and  such  housing  areas  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticle III.  paragraph  5  of  the  treaty.  If  payments 
made  under  Article  III,  paragraph  5  of  the 
treaty  for  the  preceding  three-year  period,  in- 
cluding the  initial  three-year  period,  exceed  or 
are  less  than  the  actual  costs  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  for  supplying,  during  such  period,  the 
specific  levels  and  quality  of  services  agreed 
upon,  then  the  Commission  shall  deduct  from 
or  add  to  the  payment  required  to  be  made  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing three  years  one-third  of  such  excess  or  defi- 
cit, as  the  case  may  be.  There  shall  be  an  inde- 
pendent and  binding  audit,  conducted  by  an  au- 
ditor mutually  selected  by  both  parties,  of  any 


costs  of  services  disputed  by  the  two  pa: 
pursuant  to  the  reexamination  of  such  c'l 
provided  for  in  this  understanding.  [Adopted 
to  3  on  April  17,  1978] 

(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  4(c)  of  Article^ 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  authority  0/ 
United  States  of  America  through  the  U? 
States  Government  agency  called  the  Paf 
Canal  Commission  to  make  such  financial 
sions  and  incur  such  expenses  as  are  reason 
and  necessary  for  the  management,  operai 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal  In  ; 
tion.  toll  rates  established  pursuant  to  p 
graph  2(d)  of  Article  III  need  not  be  s. 
levels  designed  to  produce  revenues  to  c 
the  payment  to  Panama  described  in  parag 
4(c)  of  Article  XIII. 

(4)  Any  agreement  concluded  pursuat 
Article  IX,  paragraph  11  with  respect  tc 
transfer  of  prisoners  shall  be  concluded  ii 
cordance  with  the  constitutional  process* 
both  parties. 

(5)  Nothing  in  the  treaty,  in  the  anne: 
agreed  minute  relating  to  the  treaty,  or  iij 
other  agreement  relating  to  the  treaty  obh 
the  United  States  to  provide  any  economi 
sistance,  military  grant  assistance,  sec 
supporting  assistance,  foreign  military 
credits,  or  international  military  educatioi 
training  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

(6)  The  President  shall  include  all  res' 
tions  and  understandings  incorporated  b; 
Senate  in  this  resolution  of  ratification  i 
instrument  of  ratification  exchanged  wit" 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
derstandings  3-6  adopted  by  voice  v 
April  17,  1978.] 


•For  texts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treat 
the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent 
trality  and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Can? 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  17,  1977,  p.  483. 
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sense  of  progress  I  found  in  my  dis- 

sions  with  both  public  and  private 

tor  leaders. 

.et  me  mention  briefly  six  major 

as  where   currents   in   Central 

erica  merit  our  attention  and  our 

port. 

momic  Cooperation 

irst,  Central  America  has  pioneered 
concept  of  regional  economic  coop- 
ion  in  this  hemisphere.  The  Central 
srican  Common  Market,  launched 
he  early   1960 's,  quickly  demon- 
:ed  the  benefits  to  developing  na- 
s  of  a  cooperative  approach  to 
e.  Intraregional  as  well  as  external 
e  for  the  member  nations  increased 
itantially.   While  it  fell  short  of 
ting  a  true  common  market,  the 
ement  produced  a  lowering  of  tariff 
iers  and  a  wide  range  of  coopera- 
efforts  among  the  parties, 
le  United  States  responded  by 
:luring  some  of  our  own  economic 
stance  programs  along  regional 
i.  In  addition,  the  Common  Market 
ltries  themselves  saw  their  new 
omic  relationship  as  a  springboard 
lew  proposals  and  institutions  for 
:r  integration,  some  of  which  are 
under  consideration  by  the  Central 
rican  governments, 
lfortunately,  the  experience  of  the 
ral  American  Common  Market  has 
provided  a  lesson  in  the  fragility 
:gional  economic  institutions  and 

dependence  on  harmony  among 
ber  countries.  We  are  hopeful  that 
it  progress  toward  settlement  of 
-londuras-El  Salvador  border  dis- 
will  enable  the  nations  of  the  re- 
to  give  the  Common  Market  a  new 

on  life  and  to  resume  progress 
"d  the  integrated  approach  to  eco- 
c  development  whose  benefits  all 
nize. 

ute  Settlement 

is  leads  me  to  the  second  area 
e  encouraging  recent  develop- 
5  in  Central  America  have  taken 
:  the  peaceful  settling  of  disputes 
eaders  of  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  put- 
years  of  strained  relations  behind 
and  moving  quickly  to  settle  the 
r  dispute  that  erupted  in  war  be- 
tne  two  countries  in  1969.  In  a 
sequence  of  developments,  Hon- 
and  El  Salvador  exchanged  ratifi- 
n  instruments  on  a  mediation 
T>ent  last  November,  agreed  on 
•lection  of  the  mediator  last  De- 
;r»  and  underscored  their  com- 
nt  to  peace  in  a  border  meeting 
ir  heads  of  state  in  January.  Dur- 


ing my  visit  shortly  thereafter,  I  ob- 
served the  strong  sentiment  among  citi- 
zens and  leaders  of  both  nations  in 
favor  of  restoring  good  relations  and 
getting  on  with  the  task  of  Central 
American  cooperation. 

Similar  good  will  and  mutual  re- 
straint have  marked  Central  American 
handling  of  other  potential  trouble 
spots — border  incidents  involving 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  and  the  more 
serious  territorial  dispute  involving 
Guatemala  and  Belize. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  pioneering  dispute  settlement  in  the 
Central  American  region  is  our  recent 
agreement  with  Panama  on  the  future 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  After  70  years  of 
tension  and  13  years  of  negotiation  to 
resolve  it,  the  United  States  and 
Panamanian  Governments  have  agreed 
on  a  new  relationship  making  them  true 
partners  in  the  canal's  operation  and 
defense  and  paving  the  way  for  the  as- 
sumption of  all  canal  operating  respon- 
sibilities by  Panama  at  the  end  of  this 
century. 

The  significance  of  this  achievement 
extends  far  beyond  the  bilateral  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties,1  which  I  am 
confident  will  occur  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, will  signal  throughout  this 
hemisphere — indeed,  throughout  the 
world— the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  modern,  mature  relation- 
ships based  on  mutual  respect,  mutual 
interest,  and  negotiation. 
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American  boost  to  its  strength  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Central  American  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  larger  inter-American 
community  has  been  further  reflected 
in  increasing  attention  to  the  links  be- 
tween their  own  nations,  the  rim  of  na- 
tions of  North  and  South  America,  and 
the  island  nations  of  the  West  Indies  in 
a  "greater  Caribbean  basin."  This 
theme  was  developed  with  force  and 
sensitivity  by  Costa  Rica's  President 
Oduber  at  a  Caribbean  conference  simi- 
lar to  this  Central  American  Confer- 
ence last  month  in  Miami  and  has  be- 
come an  important  part  of  our  own  ap- 
proach to  Caribbean  cooperation. 


Inter-American  Institutions 

Development    of   Inter-American 
institutions  which  facilitate  coopera- 
tion is  another  area  where  Central 
American  initiatives  have  been  nota- 
ble. The  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  early  decades  of  this 
century  was  a  pioneering  effort  to 
strengthen    international    law.    San 
Jose,  home  of  many  distinguished  in- 
ternational lawyers,  has  been  the  site 
of  major  developments  from  the  1975 
Protocol  of  Amendment  to    the  Rio 
Treaty  [Inter-American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance]  and  the  decision  to 
place  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  sanctions  against  Cuba  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  to  the  negotiation  of 
the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights.2  Costa  Rican  leadership  has 
also  been  a  strong  and  consistent  factor 
in  the  growth  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Recent 
invitations  to  the  Commission  from 
Panama  and  El  Salvador,  and  their  ef- 
fective cooperation  during  the  visits, 
have  provided  an  additional  Central' 


Human  Rights 

A  fourth  area  to  watch  for  construc- 
tive changes  in  Central  America  is  that 
of  human  rights.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  spending  two  of  the  best  years  of  my 
life  in  one  of  the  hemisphere's  most 
admired  models  of  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety. And  I  can  only  envy  [U.S.]  Am- 
bassador [to  Costa  Rica  Marvin] 
Weissman  the  experience  of  having 
been  on  the  scene  to  witness  the  unin- 
hibited, vigorously  contested  presiden- 
tial campaign  that  culminated  in  last 
week's  election,  demonstrating  once 
again  why  Costa  Rican  politics  is  a 
source  of  such  fascination  both  for  its 
own  citizens  and  for  its  outside  admir- 
ers. 

Less  widely  known  is  the  fact  that 
extensive  freedom  of  expression  is  in- 
creasingly becoming  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception,  not  only  in  Costa 
Rica  but  in   its  neighbors  as  well. 
Panama's  plebiscite   on   the  canal 
treaties,  which  led  to  their  overwhelm- 
ing approval  by  the  people  of  Panama, 
was  the  more  impressive  because  it  was 
preceded  by  a  free  and  open  debate  in 
the  Panamanian  press.  In  Honduras,  in 
Guatemala,    in   Nicaragua,    in   El 
Salvador — in  short,  throughout  Central 
America — the  press  is  not  only  gener- 
ally unfettered  but  often  unusually 
vocal.  One  of  the  more  noteworthy  as- 
pects  of   the    recent   tensions    in 
Nicaragua  has  been  the  ability  of  the 
government,  the  press,  and  most  sec- 
tors of  the  opposition  to  avoid  extremes 
or  the  resort  to  violence  in  dealing  with 
even  major  differences. 

A  more  serious  challenge  for  several 
Central  American  countries  is  insuring 
that  basic  rights  of  the  person  are  not 
sacrificed  in  an  effort  to  combat  serious 
threats  to  the  fabric  of  society — and  in- 
deed to  the  rights  of  the  individuals— 
from  terrorism  and  insurgency.  We  be- 
lieve violations  of  human  rights  are  a 
major  problem. 
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We  also  believe  the  performance  of 
each  challenged  country   in  Central 
America  has  improved,  reflecting  the 
desire  of  national  leaders  to  respect  in- 
ternational standards  and  to  discourage 
abuses  by  lower  echelon  units  often 
acting  contrary  to  official  policy.  The 
notable  restraint  shown  by  Guatemala 
under  President  Laugerud  in  the  face  of 
recent  acts  of  terrorism  has  improved 
the  human  rights  climate  in  that  coun- 
try in  many  respects.  Another  example 
of  important  human  rights  improve- 
ments in  the  face  of  continuing  prob- 
lems can  be  seen  in  El  Salvador,  which 
under  President  Romero  has  abandoned 
the  state  of  seige,  given  freer  rein  to 
the  press,  invited  political  exiles  to  re- 
turn, and  requested  on-site  inspection 
by  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

Political  Participation 

Increasing  public  participation  in  the 
political  process  is  a  fifth  area  where 
developments  in  Central  America  are 
particularly  encouraging.  Every  coun- 
try in  Central  America  has  either  just 
held  elections,  as  in  El  Salvador  and 
Costa  Rica,  or  is  preparing  to  hold 
them.   Guatemala,  which  faces  a  na- 
tional election   this   March,   has  a 
genuine  contest  among  candidates  and 
parties  of  differing  viewpoints.   Elec- 
tions are  scheduled  in  Panama  for  Au- 
gust of  this  year.  Honduras  is  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  process  of  effect- 
ing a  transition  to  an  elected  civilian 
government.    In   Nicaragua—under 
normal   circumstances — according  to 
the  present  timetable,  elections  are  to 
be  held  in   1981.   We  hope  an  early 
dialogue  among  all  responsible  ele- 
ments will  lead  to  the  widest  possible 
participation  in  the  entire  electoral 
process. 

An  underlying  challenge  for  many 
Central  American  societies  is  how  to 
initiate  communication  to  heal  the  deep 
rifts  separating  social  groups  and  de- 
velop institutions  to  facilitate  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  choices  of  the 
nation.  Elections  in  which  major  por- 
tions of  the  electorate  are  excluded  or 
exclude  themselves  or  elections  in 
which  the  results  are  subverted,  reveal 
all  too  clearly  the  deep-seated  obstacles 
to  the  political  development  all  Central 
American  societies  seek. 
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Meeting  Human  Needs 

Finally,  Central  American  nations 
are  making  major  efforts  to  meet  the 
human  needs  of  their  people.  They 
have  made  impressive  economic  prog- 
ress through  regional  cooperation,  na- 
tional development  policies,  responsi- 


ble fiscal  management,  and  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  investors.  Their  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  their  tre- 
mendous energy  potential  will  provide 
reliable  supplies  of  electricity  and 
proper  water  control  to  power  their 
overall  future  economic  development. 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  have  made 
commendable  recovery  efforts  from  the 
earthquakes  that  ravaged  them  earlier 
in  this  decade,  with  Guatemala  winning 
special  praise  from  many  quarters  for 
its  handling  of  the  reconstruction  after 
the  most  recent  disaster. 

The  most  serious  economic  challenge 
facing  Central  American  nations,  like 
our  own,  is  how  to  distribute  the  fruits 
of  economic  progress  more  equitably 
among  the  people  of  the  society,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  been  tradi- 
tionally cut  off  from  the  sources  of 
wealth,  power,  and  education  available 
to  others. 

Here  too  major  efforts  are  underway 
in  Central  America.  Honduras,  the 
third  poorest  country  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, has  a  reformist  government  that 
is  making  notable  progress  despite 
formidable  obstacles.  The  present  ad- 
ministrations in  Panama  and  Costa  Rica 
have  placed  strong  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  and  for  a 
wider  sharing  of  power.  Throughout 
Central  America,  the  trend  toward 
more  equitable  and  participatory 
societies  is  evident — despite  the  resist- 
ance of  the  few  in  whose  hands  wealth 
and  power  have  been  concentrated  for 

so  long. 

Given  our  own  shortcomings,  the 
United  States  is  in  no  position  to 
preach.  But  we  are  in  a  position  to 
understand,  to  care,  and  occasionally, 

to  help. 

Although  so  far  I  have  spoken 
mainly  of  government  policies,  we  also 
recognize  the  responsibilities,  lead- 
ership, and  resources  of  our  private 
sector.  The  American  business  com- 
munity has  long  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  societies  of  Central  America. 
Today  it  has  new  opportunities  to  play 
a  major  and  mutually  beneficial  de- 
velopment role.  In  the  course  of  this 
conference  we  have  heard  repeatedly 
from  business  and  government  experts 
the  many  ways  in  which  increased  trade 
and  investment  in  Central  America  can 
produce  income  and  jobs  not  only  for 
the  host  countries  but  for  our  American 
workers  and  investors.  Economic  inter- 
dependence is  not  a  theory;  it's  a  fact. 

Beyond  economics,  however,  the 
creative  partnership  between  American 
enterprise  and  Central  American  na- 
tions can  strengthen  the  positive  forces 
within  our  societies  and  enrich  the 
human  side  of  all  our  lives.  Responsi- 
ble business  policies,  which  take  into 


Cuba 


Foreign  Relations  Outline 

From  the  early  days  of  our  Republic 
the  United  States  has  had  a  close  an. 
sometimes  difficult  association  wit) 
Cuba.  U.S.  relations  with  Cuba  de 
teriorated  sharply  following  the  rise  ti 
power  in  1959  of  Fidel  Castro  and  hi 
subsequent  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Diplomatic  ties  were  severed  i 
January  1961.  The  Carter  Administra 
tion  has  begun  an  effort  to  improve  re 
lations  with  Cuba,  but  normalizatio 
will  take  a  long  time  and  will  depen 
on  many  factors,  including  Cuba's  ir 
ternational  behavior. 

U.S.  Policy 

The  United  States  is  convinced  th; 
its  best  interests  are  served  by  mait 
taining  communications  with  all  com 
tries,  whether  it  approves  of  their  go> 
ernments  or  not.  Steps  toward  norm. 


account  the  long-term  developmei 
priorities  set  by  Central  America 
societies  themselves,  can  offer  substa: 
tial  returns  not  only  in  profits  but  ah 
in  fostering  the  kind  of  environment 
which  growth  is  sustained,  rights  a 
respected,  tourism  and  other  forms 
human  interchange  thrive,  and  futu 
dealings  are  welcomed. 

All  of  us  here  today  have  a  role 
shaping  the  relationships  between  o 
own  nation  and  our  neighbors,  and  co 
tributing  to  a  peaceful  and  humane  r 
ture  for  the  Central  American  and  t 
world  community.  It  is  a  task  calln 
upon  all  the  ingenuity  and  resourceti 
ness  for  which  American  enterpn 
rightly  prides  itself.  And  it  is  a  last 
am  confident  you  will  find  worthy 
your  highest  personal  endeavor. 


Based  on  an  address  before  the  third  am 
Conference   on    U.S. -Central  American  lr 
and  Investment  in   New  Orleans  on  Feb^ 
1978.  Ambassador  Todman  is  Assistnat  »e 
tary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

•The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consen 
the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutn 
and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  Mar. ' 
1978  and  to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  on  / 
18  For  texts  of  Panama  Canal  treaties  , 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  17,  1977,  p.  481;  for  text 
Senate  additions  to  the  treaties,  see  p.  M- 

2For  text  of  American  Convention  on  HU' 
Rights,  see  Bulletin  of  July  4,  1977,  p.  fl 


iy  1978 

itions  with  Cuba,  however,  must  be 
asured  and  reciprocal.  Only  through 
logue  can  we  begin  to  resolve  the 
Ficult  problems  that  now  stand  be- 
en the  Cuban  Government  and  our 
n.  The  United  States  desires: 

1  Improvement  in  human  rights  in 
>a; 

Release  of  political  prisoners, 
iisands  of  whom  have  been  jailed  for 
rs; 

More  responsible  international  be- 
ior  by  Cuba,  particularly  in  Africa; 

Compensation  to  U.S.  citizens  and 
inesses  whose  property  was  taken 
r  by  the  Cuban  Government. 

)s  Toward  Normalization 

i  the  past  year,  the  Carter  Adminis- 
on  has  taken  several  steps  to  im- 
'e  relations  with  Cuba.  It  has: 

Granted  visas  to  selected  Cuban 
ens  to  visit  the  United  States; 
Lifted  the  ban  on  U.S.   travel  to 
a; 

Negotiated  the  establishment  of 
Dmatic  "interests  sections";  and 
Further  modified  but  not  lifted  the 
.  trade  embargo. 

mid-January  talks  were  held  in 
ana  between  our  two  Coast  Guards 
uch  issues  as  improving  communi- 
ons, cooperating  in  search  and  res- 
in international  waters,  and  curbing 

traffic  and  terrorism. 
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TREATIES:    Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Astronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the  re- 
turn of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  objects 
launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  April  22,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  December  3,  1968  TIAS 
6599. 

Ratification  deposited:   Italy,   March   31 
1978. 


Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 
zure of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  De- 
cember 16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October 
14,  1971.  TIAS  7192. 

Ratification  deposited:  Singapore,  April  12 
1978. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 
against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done  at 
Montreal  September  23,   1971.   Entered  into 
force  January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Ratification  deposited:  Singapore,  April   12 
1978. 


Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  the  unification  of 
certain  rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading  and 
protocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Brussels  Au- 
gust 25,  1924.  Entered  into  force  June  2, 
1931;  for  the  U.S.  December  29,  1937.  51 
Stat.  233. 

Adherence  deposited:  Senegal,  February  14 
1978. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 
(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 2,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 6,    1977;  for  the   U.S.   January   3 

1979. 
Accessions  deposited:   India,   January   27, 

1978;  Liberia,  Feburary  14,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:   United   Kingdom, 

March  8.  1978. 

Energy 

Agreement  on  an  international  energy  program. 
Done  at  Paris  November  18,   1974.  Entered 
into  force  January  19,  1976.  TIAS  8278. 
Notification  of  consent  to  be  bound  depos- 
ited: Italy,  February  3,  1978. 


eries  and  Maritime  Boundary 

ily  90  miles  of  water  separate  the 
id  States  and  Cuba,  and  both  coun- 
have  established  200-mile 
lore  fishery  zones.  Negotiations 
Cuba  to  define  the  maritime 
dary  began  in  March  1977  and  re- 
d  in  the  signing,  a  month  later,  of 
isional  maritime  boundary  and  Trade  Embargo 
ig  rights  agreements. 


for  a  variety  of  offenses— have  been 
freed.  In  1977  a  number  of  American 
citizens  and  their  Cuban  families  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Another 
group  of  125  persons  with  dual  U.S.- 
Cuban citizenship  was  allowed  to  leave 
for  the  United  States  in  February  1978 
under  this  repatriation  program. 


ests  Sections 

e  United  States  opened  an  inter- 
section in  the  Swiss  Embassy  in 
na  on  September  1,  1977,  while 
ubans  established  one  in  Washing- 
i  the  Czechoslovak  Embassy.  The 
purposes  of  our  interests  section 
o  facilitate  communications  be- 
i  the  two  governments  and  to  pro- 
a  broader  range  of  consular  serv- 


triation  Program 

s  United  States  has  urged  the  re- 
of  political  prisioners  in  Cuba, 
°me  U.S.  citizens— imprisoned 


In  1962  the  United  States  banned  all 
U.S.  trade  with  Cuba  except  for 
foodstuffs,  medicines,  and  medical 
equipment  needed  for  humanitarian 
reasons.  We  also  prohibited  foreign 
ships  that  traded  with  Cuba  from  land- 
ing at  U.S.  ports.  These  restrictions 
were  modified  in  1975  to  permit  busi- 
ness transactions  between  Cuba  and 
U.S.  subsidiaries  in  third  countries  if 
those  countries  agreed.  The  U.S.  ban 
on  foreign  shipping  calling  at  Cuban 
ports  was  rescinded  in  June  1977,  but 
U.S.  ships  still  cannot  trade  at  Cuban 
ports. 

Before  the  trade  embargo,  two-way 
trade  totaled  over  $1  billion  annually, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  we  could 
sell  $300  million  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities,  farm  machinery,  indus- 


trial equipment,  and  computer  hardware 
to  Cuba  each  year.  The  embargo  will 
not  be  ended,  however,  until  the  claims 
of  U.S.  citizens  and  corporations  for 
losses  suffered  through  expropriation 
are  resolved.  About  5,900  of  these 
claims,  amounting  to  $1.8  billion,  have 
been  certified  by  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission.  We  re- 
gard their  settlement  as  essential  to 
normalizing  relations. 

African  Involvement 

Cuba's  involvement  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa  has 
continued  to  grow.  The  presence  in 
Ethiopia  of  10,000  Cuban  troops,. and  in 
Angola  of  some  19,000,  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes there.  There  cannot  be  any  signif- 
icant improvement  in  U.S. -Cuban  rela- 
tions until  the  level  of  these  military  ad- 
ventures is  sharply  reduced.  □ 


Based  on  a  Department  of  Slate  publication  in 
the  Gist  series,  released  in  March  1978.  This 
outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  reference  aid 
on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intended  as 
a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  statement. 
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Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
an\  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification  techniques,   with  annex.   Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.' 
Signature:  Ghana,  March  21,  1978. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  with  schedules.  Done  at  Abidjan 
November  29.  1972.  Entered  into  force  June 
30.  1973:  for  the  U.S.  November  18,  1976. 
TIAS  8605. 

Accession  deposited:  Kuwait,  December  15, 
1977. 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at  Rome 
June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force  November 
30.  1977. 
Accession  deposited:  Fiji,  March  28,  1978. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on   civil   and  political 
rights.    Done  at  New   York   December   16, 
1966.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  1976.2 
Accession   deposited:    Dominican   Republic, 
January  4,  1978. 
International  covenant  on  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  December 
16,    1966.   Entered   into  force  January   3, 
1976. 2 
Optional  protocol  to  the  international  covenant 
on  civil  and  political  rights.   Done  at  New 
York  December  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force 
March  23,  1976.2 

Accession   deposited:    Dominican   Republic, 
January  4,  1978. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  facilitation  of  international 
maritime  traffic,  with  annex.  Done  at  Lon- 
don April  9,  1965.  Entered  into  force  March 
5,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  May  16,  1967.  TIAS 
6251. 
Accession  deposited:   Liberia,  February   14, 

1978. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  on   civil  liability  for 
oil   pollution  damage.    Done  at   Brussels 
November  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June 
19,  1975. 2 
Accession  deposited:  German  Democratic 

Republic   (with   statements),    March    13, 

1978. 
International  convention  on  the  establishment 
of  an  international  fund  for  compensation  for 
oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  De- 
cember 18,  1971. ' 
Ratification   deposited:    Yugoslavia,   March 

16,  1978. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  January  31,  1967.  En- 
tered into  force  October  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S. 
November  I,  1968.  TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:  Costa  Rica  March  28, 
1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 


preventing  collisions  at  sea,   1972.  Done  at 
London  October  20,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
Accessions  deposited:   Dominican  Republic, 

March    15,    1978;  Tunisia,   February    1, 

1978. 
International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
sea,    1974,   with  annex.    Done  at  London 
November  1,  1974. ' 
Accession   deposited:    Panama,    March   9, 

1978. 
Ratification  deposited:   Denmark,  March  8, 

1978. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  dam- 
age caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Wash- 
ington,  London,   and   Moscow   March  29, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  September  1,  1972; 
for  the  U.S.  October  9,  1973.  TIAS  7762. 
Accessions  deposited:   Malta,  January    13, 
1978;  Seychelles,  January  5,  1978. 
Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  January 
14,   1975.  Entered  into  force  September  15, 
1976.  TIAS  8480. 

Ratification   deposited:   United  Kingdom, 
March  30,  1978. 


Terrorism 

Convention  to  prevent  and  punish  the  acts  of 
terrorism  taking  the  form  of  crimes  against 
persons  and  related  extortion  that  are  of 
international  significance.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton February  2,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Oc- 
tober 16,  1973;  for  the  U.S.  October  20, 
1976.  TIAS  8413. 

Ratification  deposited:  Uruguay,  March  17, 
1978. 

Tonnage  Measurement 

International  convention  on  tonnage  measure- 
ment of  ships,  1969,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
London  June  23,  1969. ' 

Accession   deposited:    Panama,   March   9. 
1978. 


Whaling 

Amendments  to  the  schedule  to  the  interna 
tional  convention  for  the  regulation  of  whal- 
ing,  1946  (TIAS   1849).   Adopted  at  Tokyo 
December  7,  1977.  Entered  into  force  March 
21,  1978. 

Wills 

Convention  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the 
form  of  an  international  will,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Washington  October  26,  1973.  En- 
tered into  force  February  9,  1978.2 
Extended  to:  Ontario  effective  March  31, 
1978. 

World  Health  Organization 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1946.  Entered 
into  force  April  7,  1948;  for  the  U.S.  June 
21,  1948.  TIAS  1808. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Djibouti,   March    10, 
1978. 
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Afghanistan 

Project   agreement  for  national  developm 
training.  Signed  at  Kabul  May  22,  1977. 
tered  into  force  May  22,  1977. 

Austria 

Air  transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Vienna  J 

23,  1966.  Entered  into  force  July  23,  1< 

TIAS  6066. 

Notice  of  termination:   Austria,   March 

1978,  effective  March  9,  1979. 

Agreement  regarding  mutual  assistance 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Austrian  Customs  Si 
ices.  Signed  at  Vienna  September  15,  197 
Entry  into  force:  July  3,  1978. 


Bangladesh 

Project  agreement  for  a  rural  electrificu 
project.  Signed  at  Dacca  December  15,  11 
Entered  into  force  December  15,  1977. 

Agreement  amending1  the  agreement  for  sail 
agricultural  commodities  of  January, 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  note 
Dacca  March  3,  1978.  Entered  into  fl 
March  3,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  food  ;i 
to  Bangladesh.  Signed  at  Dacca  Marcll 
1978.  Entered  into  force  March  16,  197 

Bolivia 

Project  loan  agreement  to  finance  the  coj 
goods  and  services  required  for  the  Ag; 
ture   Sector  II  project.   Signed  at  L;r 

.  November  24,  1977.  Entered  into  | 
November  24,  1977. 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  and  supplements 
agreement  of  March  9,  1959  (TIAS 
5117,  5608,  6236,  7408),  governing  to. 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Effected  t 
change  of  notes  at  Washington  Marc 
1978.  Entered  into  force  March  20,  19 

Chile 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cooper 
meteorological  observation  progri 
Chile.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  a- 
tiago  February  23,  June  2,  and  Septenv 

1977.  Entered  into  force  February  15, 
effective  January  1,  1977. 

China,  Republic  of 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  i» 
agreement  of  December  16,  1977,  rehu 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected 
change  of  notes  at  Washington  Man 

1978.  Entered  into  force  March  30,  19' 

Egypt 

Agreement  modifying  and  extendi., 
agreement  of  October  28,  1975  (TIAS1 
concerning  exhibition  of  the  "treasf 
Tutankhamun"  and  other  ltei 
Pharaonic  art  to  include  the  Fir 
Museums  of  San  Francisco.  Effected: 
change  of  notes  at  Washington  Febr 
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nd  March  29,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
larch  29,  1978. 

>  Gambia 

■eement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  food  grain 
)  The  Gambia.  Signed  at  Banjul  January  12 
nd  February  20,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
ebruary  20,  1978. 

igary 

eement  relating  to  reciprocal  facilitation  of 
ansit  or  temporary  duty  visas  for  diplomatic 
id  official  passport  holders.  Effected  by  ex- 
lange  of  notes  at  Budapest  February  10, 
)78.  Entered  into  force  April  11,  1978. 
eement  on  trade  relations.  Signed  at 
udapest  March  17,  1978.  Enters  into  force 
i  the  date  of  exchange  of  written  notices  of 
ceptance  by  the  two  governments. 

i 

eed  minutes  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
nited  States-Iran  Joint  Commission  for 
:onomic  Cooperation.  Signed  at  Washing- 
n  February  28,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
:bruary  28,  1978. 
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n  agreement  to  finance  the  foreign  ex- 
ange  costs  of  certain  commodities  and 
mmodity-related  services.  Signed  at 
ngston  December  15,  1977.  Entered  into 
rce  December  15,  1977. 


ty  on  extradition,  with  exchange  of  notes. 
?ned  at  Tokyo  March  3,  1978.  Enters  into 
xe  on  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  ex- 
ange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

a,  Republic  of 

ement  extending  the  memorandum  of  un- 
rstanding  of  December  19,  1975,  and 
wary  15,  1976  (TIAS  8609),  relating  to 
development  of  the  Korea  Standards  Re- 
rch  Institute.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
i  at  Seoul  and  Washington  October  24  and 
member  12,  1977,  and  January  6,  1978. 
ered  into  force  January  6,  1978. 

CO 

;ment  relating  to  the  limitation  of  meat 
jorts  from  Mexico  during  calendar  year 
'8.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
shington  December  21,  1977,  and  Feb- 
■y  22,  1978.  Entered  into  force  February 
1978;  effective  January  1,  1978. 
ment  extending  the  agreement  of  June  23, 
o  (TIAS  8533),  concerning  procedures 
mutual  assistance  in  the  administration  of 
lce  ln  connection  with  the  General  Tire 
Rubber  Company  and  the  Firestone  Tire 
Rubber  Company  matters  to  include  the 
3onnell  Douglas  Corporation.  Effected 
^change  of  letters  at  Washington  Feb- 
y  23  and  March  6,  1978.  Entered  into 
e  March  6,  1978. 

:co 

n|em  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
">es,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  May 
1976  (TIAS  8309).  Signed  at  Rabat  Feb- 
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No. 

"124 


Dale 

3/16 


"125        3/17 


=  126 


3/17 


ruary  3,  1978.  Entered  into  force  February  3 
1978. 

Netherlands 

Protocol  amending  the  air  transport  agreement 
of  April  3,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  4782, 
6797),  and  relating  to  charter  services  and 
other  matters.  Signed  at  Washington  March 
31,  1978.  Entered  into  force  March  31 
1978. 

Niger 

Project  grant  agreement  relating  to  range  man- 
agement and  livestock  production,  with  an- 
nexes.   Signed  at  Niamey   September  26, 
1977.   Entered   into  force   September  26 
1977. 

Panama 

Project  loan  agreement  regarding  integrated 
rural  development.  Signed  at  Panama 
November  25,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
November  25,  1977. 

Treaty  concerning  the  permanent  neutrality  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  annexes 
and  related  protocol.  Signed  at  Washington 
September  7,  1977.' 

Senate  Advice  and  Consent  to  Ratification: 
March  16,  1978.' 

Paraguay 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  February  28,  1947  (TIAS  1753),  and 
relating  to  charter  air  services.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Asuncion  March  8  and 
9,  1978.  Entered  into  force  March  9,  1978. 

Portugal 

Loan  agreement  for  balance  of  payments  sup- 
port. Signed  at  Lisbon  March  1,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  March  I,  1978. 


*127        3/20 


Subject 

U.S.,  Soviet  Union  agree  to 
increase  air  service,  Mar.  3. 

Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Antarctic  Seals  enters 
into  force,  Mar.  11 . 

U.S.,  U.K.  announce  agree- 
ments on  North  Atlantic  air 
fares  and  charter  services. 


*128 


f  129 


3/20 
3/21 


*130        3/21 


Senegal 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  food  grain 
to  Senegal.  Signed  at  Dakar  February  21, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  February  21,  1978. 

Sri  Lanka 

Loan  agreement  for  agricultural  base  mapping. 


Program  for  the  official  visit  to 
Washington  of  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Menahem  Begin 
and  Mrs.  Begin,  Mar. 
20-23. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  toll 
agreement. 

Vance:  statement  on  Senate 
passage  of  Panama  Canal 
neutrality  treaty,  Mar.  16. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
International  Law,  study 
group  on  hotelkeeper's  lia- 
bility, Mar.  29. 


Signed  at  Colombo  February  28,   1978.  En- 
tered into  force  February  28,  1978. 
Loan   agreement  regarding   malaria  control. 
Signed  at  Colombo  February  28,   1978.  En- 
tered into  force  February  28,  1978. 

Sudan 

Agreement   for  sales   of  agricultural   com- 
modities. Signed  at  Khartoum  December  24 
1977. 
Entered  into  force:  January  24,  1978. 

Tunisia 

Agreement   for   sales   of  agricultural   com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  June  7, 
1976  (TIAS  8506).  Signed  at  Tunis  February 
3,    1978.   Entered   into  force   February   3 
1978. 

U.S.S.R. 

Interim  agreement  amending  the  civil  air  trans- 
port agreement  of  November  4,  1966  (TIAS 
6135),  as  amended  by  the  protocol  of  June 
23,  1973  (TIAS  7658),  and  confirming  cer- 
tain understandings  relating  to  air  transporta- 
tion. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington March  3,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
March  3,  1978. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  relating  to  North  Atlantic  air  fares. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washing- 
ton March  17,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
March  17,  1978. 

Venezuela 

Maritime  boundary  treaty.  Signed  at  Caracas 
March  28,  1978.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date 
of  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
cooperation  in  the  narcotics  field.  Signed  at 
Caracas  March  28,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
March  28,  1978.  D 


'Not  in  force. 

2Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

'With  amendments,  conditions,  reservations 

and  understandings. 


JKw« 


JnKS 

Sill 

■;■■■ 
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*  1 3 1  3/21  Robert  J.  McCloskey  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Greece, 
Mar.  9  (biographic  data). 

►  132  3/21  Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCO,  National 
Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Marine  Pollution, 
Apr.  25. 

*133  3/21  SCC,  Subcommittee  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on  standards 
of  training  and  watchkeep- 
ing,  Apr.  26. 

*134  3/21       SCC,  SOLAS,  radio  group  on 

radio       communications, 
Apr.  27. 
135         3/24       Vance:  news  conference. 

*  136        3/28       Joint   report  of  the  Govern- 

ments of  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  by  special  maritime 
negotiators  Marcel  Cadieux 
and  Lloyd  N.  Cutler. 
* 1 37  3/28  Study  Group  8  of  the  U.S.  Or- 
ganization for  the  Interna- 
tional Radio  Consultative 
Committee  (CC1R),  Apr.  21. 

*  138        3/28       Program  of  Atlanta  Conference 

on  U.S.  Interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Atlanta,  Apr.  5. 

*139  3/29  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  releases 
14th  annual  report. 

*140  3/31  Second  round  of  Great  Lakes 
water  quality  agreement 
negotiations,  Mar.  30. 

*141  3/31  U.S.,  Singapore  sign  air  trans- 
port agreement. 

*142  3/31  U.S.,  Netherlands  sign  avia- 
tion agreement. 

*143  3/31  CCIR,  study  groups  10  and  11, 
Apr.  21. 

*144        3/31       SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  bulk  chemicals,  Apr.  24. 
145        4/4         U.S.  program  for  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

*  146        4/5         U.S.,  Republic  of  China  amend 

interim  agreement  on  trade 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  textiles,  Mar.  30. 

*  147        4/5         National   Committee   of  the 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
CCIR,  May  4. 

*148        4/5         Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises,  Apr.  27. 

*149        4/5         SCC,  June  7. 

*150  4/5  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  subdivision  and  stability. 
May  9. 
151  4/6  Vance:  statement  before  'he 
House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  on  secu- 
rity assistance  proposals  for 
Greece,  Cyprus,  and  Turkey 

♦152        4/6         SCC,  SOLAS,  ad  hoc  working 
group    on    nuclear   ships. 
May  3. 
-153        4/7         SCC,  SOLAS,  ad  hoc  working 
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155 


1-156 


*157 


*159 


►160 


161 


'162 
►163 


4/10 


154A      4/10 


►165 
►166 


4/10 


4/10 


4/1 


*158        4/11 


4/1 


4/12 


4/12 


4/12 
4/13 


+  164        4/14 


4/14 
4/15 


*  1 67        4/15 


*168        4/16 


*  169        4/16 


tl70        4/17 


1-171         4/17 


tl75 

176 

*177 

*178 
*179 
*180 

*  1 81 

tl82 

1T83 
*184 
*185 


4/18 

4/18 

4/19 

4/20 
4/20 
4/20 

4/20 

4/22 

4/24 
4/24 
4/24 


172 
►173 


4/17 


group    on    nuclear    ships, 
May  31. 
Vance:  address  on  arms  control      tl74        4/17 
before  the  American  Society 
of     Newspaper     Editors 
(ASNE). 
Vance:  question-and-answer 
session    following    ASNE 
address. 
International  Center  to  house 
chanceries  of  foreign  embas- 
sies  in    Washington   and 
buildings  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 
Procedure  for  requesting   li- 
cences  for  marlin   billfish 
sportfishing   in   the  Cuban 
fishing  zone. 
Program  for  the  state  visit  of 
Romanian   President   and 
Mrs.  Ceausescu,  Apr.  11-17. 
Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  at  Large 
(biographic  data). 
Harold  H.   Saunders  sworn  in 
as   Assistant   Secretary   for 
Near  Eastern   and    South 
Asian   Affairs   (biographic 
data). 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises,  Apr.  27 
meeting    rescheduled    for 
May  4. 
Advisory   Committee   to  the 
U.S.  national  section  of  the 
International   Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  At- 
lantic Tunas,  Apr.  26. 
SCC,  May  9. 
Vance:  departure  Andrews  Air 

Force  Base,  Apr.  12. 
William  G.  Bowdler  appointed 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  Research. 
Vance:  arrival  remarks,  Dar  es 

Salaam,  Apr.  13. 
Vance:     remarks     following 
opening  session  of  joint  talks 
on  Rhodesia,  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Apr.  14. 
Vance:  remarks  following  sec- 
ond session  of  the  joint  talks 
on  Rhodesia,  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Apr.  14. 
Vance:  response  to  questions  at 
the  close  of  the  Apr.  15  ses- 
sion of  the  joint  session,  Dar      *2 
es  Salaam,  Apr.  15. 
Vance:  response  to  questions  at 
the  close  of  the  joint  talks, 
Dar  es  Salaam,  Apr.  15. 
Joint  statement  issued  at  con-       *3 
elusion  of  the  evening  meet- 
ing, Dar  es  Salaam,  Apr.  15. 
Vance,  Owen:  joint  press  con-      *4 

ference,  Pretoria,  Apr.  16. 
(Cancelled)  *5 

SCC,   SOLAS,   working  group 
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on  subdivision  and  stabil 
May  11. 
Vance,  Owen:  remarks  foll^ 
ing  meeting  with  Rhode  .o 
transitional      governm. 
Salisbury. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Ur: 
States,  1951,  Vol.  VI,  F 
1     and    2:    Asia    and 
Pacific. 
Vance:   statement  on  rati! 
tion      of     Panama 
treaties. 
David  Newsom   sworn  i 
Under  Secretary  for  Poli 
Affairs  (biographic  data) 
U.S.,    India    amend    te  I 

agreement,  Apr.  18. 
Vance:  arrival  remarks,  ll 

cow,  Apr.  18. 

Advisory  Committee  on  ll 

national  Law,  study  gu 

on  transnational  banknc 

problems,  May  18. 

Vance:  dinner  toast,  Mosc> 

Joint    communique    on    IS 

Soviet  talks. 
Vance:   departure  statern 

Moscow,  Apr.  23. 
Vance:     arrival     statern 

Washington,  DC. 
U.S.    Organization    fo.'tl 
CCIR,      study     grou; 
May  19. 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
t  To  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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No. 

*1 


Date 

2/9 


2/14 

2/15 

2/21 
2/23 


Subject 

Leonard:  Vietnamese  Amb;2 
Dinh  Ba  Thi's  departure-) 
Host  Country  Relations'' 
mittee. 

Hormats:  first  session  of  c* 
tee  established  under  f) 
Resolution  32/174  to  ass*> 
tablishment  of  new  intern' 
economic  order. 

Doyle:  space  programs,  CI 
tee  on  the  Peaceful  Ui 
Outer  Space. 

Bitterman:  U.S.  pledge  to  t 
World  Food  Program. 

Young:    1  10th  anniversary 
birth  of  Dr.    W.E.B 


1  1978 


2/28 

3/3 
3/6 


3/9 

3/14 
3/17 

3/18 
3/19 
3/19 

3/22 
3/23 

3/27 

3/28 
3/28 

3/29 

V3 

1/3 
1/5 

1/10 
712 

/14 

/17 
/20 

111 

125 

'27 


Special    Committee    Against 
Apartheid. 
Itinerary  of  Amb.  Young's  trip  to 

East  Asia,  Mar.  3-16. 
Young:  death  of  Robert  Sobukwe. 
Mezvinsky:   work  of  U.N.   Com- 
mission  on    Human    Rights, 
ECOSOC,  Geneva,  Feb.  22. 
Young:    Economic   and   Social 
Council    for    Asia    and    the 
Pacific,  Bangkok. 
Young:  Southern  Rhodesia,  Secu- 
rity Council. 
McHenry:   attack  on  Zambia  by 
Rhodesian   forces,   Security 
Council. 
Young:   U.N.    Interim   Force   in 

Lebanon,  Security  Council. 
Young:   southern  Lebanon,   Secu- 
rity Council. 
Leonard:  southern  Lebanon,  Secu- 
rity Council. 
Horbal:   improving  the  status  of 

women,  ECOSOC. 
Good:   implementing  the  program 
for  the   Decade   for   Women, 
ECOSOC. 
Horbal:    preparations    for    1980 
mid-term  conference  on  women, 
ECOSOC. 
Horbal:  status  of  women  in  U.S., 

ECOSOC. 
Horbal:  protection  of  women  and 
children    in    armed    conflict, 
ECOSOC. 
Horbal:  effects  of  apartheid  on 

status  of  women,  ECOSOC. 
Horbal:  future  of  U.N.   Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women, 
ECOSOC. 
Horbal:      communications      on 

women,  ECOSOC. 
Horbal:  U.S.  proposed  topics  for 
28th  session  of  the  Commission 
on    the    Status    of    Women, 
ECOSOC. 
Purpose  of  Rep.  Mezvinsky 's  visit 

to  Chile  beginning  Apr.  10. 
Matteson:  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Non-Governmental  Organiza- 
tions, ECOSOC. 
Wells:  review  of  reports  on  social 
development  of  the  ECOSOC 
Social  Committee,  ECOSOC. 
Falco:  U.S.   support  of  the  Com- 
mission   on    Narcotic    Drugs, 
ECOSOC. 
Young:   financing   of  the   U.N. 
Interim     Force     in     Lebanon 
(UNIFIL),    Committee    V— Ad- 
ministration and  Budgetry. 
Young:    financing   of   UNIFIL, 

UNGA  plenary  session. 
Mezvinsky:  work  of  the  34th  ses- 
sion of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission in  Geneva,  ECOSOC. 
Mezvinsky:  human  rights  situation 
in  Cambodia,  ESOSOC. 


t32  5/1  McHenry:  Namibia,  Cape  Town 
Press  Club,  South  Africa, 
Apr.  7. 

*33  5/2  McHenry:  Namibia,  Security 
Council. 

*34  5/4  Hormats:  committee  established 
under  UNGA  Resolution  32/174 
to  assess  establishment  of  new 
international  economic  order. 

*35  5/3  Young:  enlargement  of  UNIFIL, 
Security  Council.  □ 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
t  To  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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International  Law  Digest1 


The  Department  of  State  released  on 
November  15,  1977,  the  Digest  of  United 
States  Practice  in  International  Law,  1976, 
edited  by  Eleanor  C.  McDowell  of  the  Office 
of  the  Legal  Adviser. 

This  fourth  annual    Digest  publishes  diplo- 
matic correspondence,   speeches,   treaties, 
legislation,  court  decisions,  and  other  docu- 
ments constituting  the  record  of  U.S.  practice 
in  international  law  in  the  calendar  year  1976. 
Of  special   interest  are   items  on   the   U.S. 
negotiating  position  on   the   law  of  the   sea 
treaty,  including  the  International  Seabed  Re- 
source Authority;  the  Treaty  (with  Mexico)  on 
the  Execution  of  Penal  Sanctions;  mediation 
efforts   in   southern    Africa;    the    Foreign 
Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of  1976;  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  the  act  of  state  doctrine;  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  extending  fishery  conservation  jurisdic- 
tion to  200  miles  off  U.S.  coasts;  legislation 
concerning   a   revision   of  the   Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and   U.S.    participation   in   the   African  De- 
velopment Bank;   initiatives  in  the   field  of 
human  rights;  the  International  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976; 
implementing  legislation  enabling  the  United 
States  to  become  a  party  to  two  antiterrorist 
conventions;  and  legal  memoranda  on   such 
topics  as  nonintervention  in  internal   affairs 
and  widening  access  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

This  volume,  following  the  format  of  its 
three  predecessor  volumes,  includes  chapters 
on  the  individual  in  international  law,  treaty 
law,  aviation  and  space  law,  international  eco- 
nomic law,  environmental  and  health  affairs, 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  the  legal  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of  force,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. 

Orders  for  the  Digest  of  United  States  Prac- 
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lice  in  International  Law,   1976.   accompanied 
by  checks  or  money  orders,  should  be  sent  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,   U.S.   Gov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,    Washington     D  C 
20402. 

1976  Digest  of  U.S.   Practice  in  International 

Law  (850  pp.)  $9.50  (Stock  No.  044-000- 

01645-1) 
1975  Digest  of  U.S.   Practice  in  International 

Law   (947  pp.)  $11.00  (Stock   No.    044- 

000-01605-2) 
1974  Digest  of  U.S.   Practice  in  International 

Law  (796  pp.)  $11.00  (Stock  No.   044- 

000-01566-8)  (2d  printing) 
1973  Digest  of  U.S.   Practice  in  International 

Law  (618  pp.)  $7.50  (Stock  No.  044-000- 

01525-1) 


Treaties  in  Force2 

The  Department  of  State  released  on  March  1 , 
1978,  Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Agreements  of  the 
United  States  in  Force  on  January  1 ,  1978. 

This  is  a  collection  reflecting  the  bilateral 
treaty  relations  of  the  United  States  with  188 
countries  or  other  political  entities,  as  well  as 
multilateral  treaty  relations  with  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  more  than  380  treaties  and 
agreements  on  97  subjects. 

The  1978  edition  lists  some  500  new  treaties 
and  agreements  including  the  treaty  on  pris- 
oner transfer  with  Mexico;  the  agreement  con- 
cerning transit  pipelines  with  Canada;  the 
fisheries  agreements  with  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Republic  of  China,  Cuba,  European  Economic 
Community,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Japan,  Korea,  Mexico,  Poland,  Spain,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  bilateral  treaties  and  agreements  are  ar- 
ranged by  country  or  other  political  entity, 
while  the  multilateral  treaties  and  agreements 
are  arranged  by  subject  with  names  of  coun- 
tries which  have  become  parties.  Date  of  sig- 
nature, date  of  entry  into  force  for  the  United 
States,  and  citations  to  texts  are  furnished  for 
each  agreement. 

Treaties  in  Force  provides  information  con- 
cerning treaty  relations  with  numerous  newly 
independent  states,  indicating  wherever  possi- 
ble the  provisions  of  their  constitutions  and 
independence  arrangements  regarding  assump- 
tion of  treaty  obligations. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 


Igniew  Brzezinski 

ould  like  to  speak  to  you  this 
lg  about  U.S.  relations  with  Ja- 
shall  begin  with  a  few  remarks 
the  Administration's  broader  in- 
is  in  foreign  policy,  for  this  de- 
the  context  of  our  bilateral  rela- 
ip.  Our  approach  reflects  both 
ntial  continuity  with  the  policies 
r  predecessors  and  some  impor- 
lances  of  change. 

^  seek  wider  cooperation  with 
ey  allies.  Close  collaboration 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  has 
seen  the  point  of  departure  for 
ca's  global  involvement;  how- 
we  are  also  seeking  to  broaden 
patterns  of  cooperation  to  in- 
the  new  "regional  influentials," 
esponding  to  changes  over  the 
>-20  years  in  the  global  distribu- 
f  power. 

Ve  are  seeking  to  stabilize  the 
Soviet  relationship,  pursuing 
;h  a  broader  range  of  negotia- 
a  pattern  of  detente  which  is  to 
th  comprehensive  and  genuinely 
seal.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
ising  cautious  but  more  explicit 
can  interest  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Ve  intend  to  maintain  sufficient 
ry  capabilities  to  support  our 

security  interests.  Above  all, 
all  maintain  an  adequate  strategic 
ent;  preserve,  along  with  our 
)  partners,  the  conventional  bal- 
n  Europe;  and  develop  a  quick- 
on  global  force  available  for 
redeployment  in  areas  of  central 
tance  to  the  United  States,  such 
"ea. 
olitically    we    shall    remain    en- 

in  all  regions.  In  the  Asia- 
ic  area,  we  shall  preserve  a 
;ic  and  economic  presence  Cott- 
le with  our  large  and  growing 
in  the  region.  Above  all,  this 
es  a  widening  of  our  cooperation 
lapan  and  an  expansion  of  our 
mship  with  China.  We  shall  en- 
our  collaboration  with  the  mod- 
states  in  Africa  in  the  cause  of 
n  emancipation.  No  longer  tied 
y  a  regional  approach,  we  shall 
then  our  bilateral  ties  with  the 
ns  of  Latin  America  while 
rating  with  them  more  fully  on 
global  concerns.  We  shall  con- 
to  pursue  a  genuine  settlement  in 
liddle  East  while  expanding  our 


relationship    with    the    moderate    Arab 
countries. 

•  We  shall  increase  our  efforts  to 
develop  constructive  and  cooperative 
solutions  to  emerging  global  issues. 
Above  all,  we  need  to  head  off  any 
drift  toward  nuclear  proliferation. 

•  We  shall  seek  to  sustain  domestic 
support  for  our  policies  by  rooting 
them  clearly  in  our  moral  values.  We 
believe  that  our  devotion  to  human 
rights  is  responsive  to  man's  yearning 
everywhere  for  greater  social  justice. 

This  is  an  ambitious  agenda.  We 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  it  imposes 
on  us  willingly.  But  obviously  we 
cannot  shoulder  them  alone.  Success 
will  require  greater  cooperation,  above 
all  with  our  closest  friends. 

Centrality  of  U.S. -Japan  Relations 

Japan  is  clearly  such  a  close  friend. 
We  have  been  impelled  toward  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  Japan  by  the 
force  of  history  and  by  strategic  and 
economic  imperatives.  The  members 
of  this  Society  have  long  recognized 
the  basic  proposition  I  wish  to  affirm 
this  evening:  Close  partnership  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  is  a 
vital  foundation  for  successful  pursuit 
of  America's  wider  objectives  in  the 
world.  If  relations  between  America 
and  Japan  are  strong,  we  benefit  and 


the  world  benefits;  when  we  run  into 
difficulties,  we  suffer  and  others  suffer 
with  us. 

Our  alliance  not  only  protects  the 
security  of  Japan  and  America;  it  has 
also  become  a  central  element  in  the 
equilibrium  in  the  Pacific,  which  all 
the  major  powers  share  a  stake  in 
preserving. 

Japan  is  our  largest  overseas  trading 
partner;  trade  between  us  exceeded 
$29  billion  in  1977.  Economic  cooper- 
ation confers  benefits  on  each  of  us;  it 
also  sustains  the  prosperity  of  the 
Pacific  basin  and  the  stability  of  the 
international  trade  and  payments  sys- 
tem. 

Effective  responses  to  pressing 
global  issues — whether  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
expanding  food  production,  assuring 
equitable  access  to  the  riches  of  the 
ocean  area,  or  stemming  nuclear 
proliferation — demand  active  collab- 
oration between  us. 

In  short,  we  are  mutually  depend- 
ent. No  relationship  in  our  foreign 
policy  is  more  important.  None  de- 
mands more  careful  nourishment. 

While  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  indispensa- 
ble, it  is  not  automatically  assured. 
Managing  our  relationship  has  become 
more  challenging  as  our  links  have 
grown  more  numerous  and  more  com- 


Zbigniew  Brzezinski  was  born  on  March 
28,  1928,  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  He  came  to 
North  America  in  1938  and  to  the  United 
States  in  1953.  In  1958  he  became  a  natu- 
ralized U.S.  citizen.  He  received  a  B.A. 
(1948)  and  an  M.A.  (1950)  from  McGill 
University.  He  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Har- 
vard University  (1953)  where  he  then 
taught  and  researched  (1953-60).  He  was 
associate  professor  (1960-62),  Herbert 
Lehman  professor  of  government  (1962- 
77),  and  director  of  the  Research  Institute 
on  International  Change  (1961-77) — 
formerly  the  Research  Institute  on  Com- 
munist Affairs — at  Columbia  University. 

Among  his  other  activities,  Dr. 
Brzezinski  served  as  a  member  of  the  Pol- 
icy Planning  Council  of  the  Department  of 
State  from  1966  to  1968.  He  was  director 
of  the  Trilateral  Commission  from  1973  to 
1976  and  traveled  extensively  on  its  behalf. 

Dr.    Brzezinski   became   Assistant   to  the 
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plex  and  as  each  nation's  policies  have 
come  to  have  a  more  direct  impact  on 
the  welfare  of  the  other's  people. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  problems  we 
face  are  bigger  than  both  of  us — they 
are  not  susceptible  to  bilateral  resolu- 
tion, and  they  arise  most  frequently  in 
multilateral  forums. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore, 
that  our  relations  have  not  been  en- 
tirely free  of  difficulties.  Over  the  last 
year,  for  example,  our  approaches  to 
nuclear  reprocessing  diverged  to  some 
extent,  and  we  experienced  a  large 
trade  imbalance. 

In  each  case  we  consulted  closely. 
We  devised  arrangements  for  manag- 
ing these  problems  which  reflected 
both  our  respective  concerns  and  the 
broader  interests  of  the  international 
community.  We  demonstrated  that  the 
test  of  effective  ties  between  societies 
as  dynamic  as  ours  and  economies  as 
competitive  as  ours  is  not  the  absence 
of  problems  but  the  spirit  in  which  we 
confront  them  and  the  competence 
with  which  we  resolve  them. 

Current  Challenge 

Our  interests  and  Japan's  require 
that  we  broaden  and  deepen  our  ties, 
adapting  our  relationship  to  an  era  in 
which  our  policies  have  a  global  im- 
pact. This  imposes  on  each  of  us  an 
obligation  to  take  each  other's  inter- 
ests and  perspectives  carefully  into  ac- 
count on  a  wider  and  wider  range  of 
issues. 

Japan's  extraordinary  economic 
growth  has  challenged  it  to  define  a 
wider  vision  of  its  role  in  the  world— 
in  Asia  and  beyond.  Japanese  deci- 
sions, which  once  would  have  been 
considered  domestic  in  character,  now 
impinge  directly  on  the  interests  of 
distant  nations.  Japan's  capacity  to 
promote  global  economic  develop- 
ment, to  aid  its  neighbors,  to  promote 
a  constructive  North-South  dialogue, 
to  encourage  the  reconciliation  of 
former  rivals,  and  to  provide  for  its 
own  defense  have  grown.  So  have  the 
expectations  of  Japan  on  the  part  of. 
the  international  community.  A  com- 
mitment of  Japan's  political  and  eco- 
nomic capabilities  to  the  achievement 
of  major  global  goals  is  essential  to  a 
strong  U.S. -Japanese  relationship. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has 
placed  its  relationship  with  Japan 
primarily  in  a  setting  of  collaboration 
among  the  advanced  democratic  coun- 
tries. This  is  entirely  appropriate.  It  is 
important  that  we  remember,  however, 
that  while  Japan  is  an  industrial 
power,  it  is  also  an  Asian  nation, 
acutely  interested  in  the  continuity  of 
America's  role  in  the  Pacific.   Uncer- 


tainties about  our  Asian  intentions 
have  inevitably  arisen  in  the  wake  of 
our  disengagement  from  Indochina  and 
our  planned  ground  force  withdrawal 
from  Korea.  A  strong  American  role 
in  the  Pacific  remains  essential  for  the 
protection  of  our  own  strategic  inter- 
ests. It  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
our  relationship  with  Japan.  We  must 
adjust  our  relationship  to  accommodate 
these  concerns. 


\RGEST 

TENL 

U.S.  TRADING  PARTNERS  (1977) 

(millions 

of  dollars) 

Tolal 

Country 

Exports  and  Imports 

Canada 

55,507.7 

Japan 

29,424.0 

West  Germany 

13,340.8 

United  Kingdom 

10,490.5 

Saudi  Arabia 

9,932.7 

Mexico 

9,495.1 

Venezuela 

7,247.1 

Nigeria 

7,049.9 

France 

6,577.0 

Netherlands 

6,281.4 

Broadening  Cooperation 

In  the  economic  field,  the  world  has 
had  to  accommodate  to  Japan's  grow- 
ing strength,  even  as  Japan  has  been 
adapting  its  own  policies  to  shoulder 
the  responsibilities  which  strength 
confers. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Japanese  have 
adjusted    policies    quickly    enough    in 


Department  of  State  Bulln 

recent  years  to  avoid  major  diffic  - 
ties.  Consequently  our  economic  n» 
tions  have  been  marked  over  the  ]i 
year  by  a  growing  Japanese  curni 
account  surplus,  sharp  imbalance! 
our  bilateral  trade,  a  huge  U- 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  and  <r 
rency  disorders.  These  structural  pi) 
lems  arise  particularly  out  of  1 
dramatic  growth  in  U.S.  oil  impt 
in  recent  years  and  from  Japa' 
transition  to  an  era  of  lower  ej 
nomic  growth.  They  have  glci 
consequences. 

Only  through  concerted  action  dm 
the  advanced  industrial  democrat 
can  we  deal  effectively  with  our  ci 
mon  problems.  We  will  all  go  forvi 
together  to  lower  trade  barriers! 
succumb  together  to  protectionii 
That  is  why  we  must  assure  a  I 
tinued  expansion  in  world  til 
through  the  successful  conclusion 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiati 
(MTN)  in  Geneva  this  summer.  :1 
United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
presenting  a  forthcoming  tariff  | 
which  we  expect  other  strt 
economies  to  match. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  ll 
bear  special  responsibilities  for  ac 
which  will  not  only  reduce  barrie; 
trade  through  a  fair  and  balanced  M 
agreement  but  also  promote  contii 
economic  recovery,  check  disori 
exchange  rate  movements,  encou 
energy  conservation  and  the  dev>: 
ment  of  alternative  sources,  and 
crease  the  transfer  of  resource 
promote  growth  in  the  economic 
the  developing  nations.  We  cannc 
ford  to  pursue  beggar-thy-neig: 
policies,  export  our  domestic  prot 


Visit  of  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Fuhuda 


Prime  Minister  Takeo  Fukuda  of 
Japan  made  an  official  visit  to  Wash- 
ington May  1-3  to  meet  with  President 
Carter  and  other  government  officials. 
The  two  leaders  last  met  in  May  1977 
at  the  economic  summit  conference  in 
London. 

In  their  discussions  on  May  3,  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
changed views  on  global  economic  is- 
sues in  preparation  for  the  Bonn  sum- 
mit in  July  1978,  including  economic 
growth,  inflation,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, monetary  policy,  energy,  trade, 
and  aid  flows. 

The  two   leaders  consulted  on  ele- 


ici 


ments  of  their  respective  poll 
Asia,  stressing  the  importance  c 
U.S. -Japan  relationship  and  torn 
upon  the  Korean  Peninsula,  Ci 
and  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  latter: 
nection  the  Japanese  Governmer 
nounced  its  intention  to  increa 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  High  < 
missioner  for  Refugees  by  $10  rr 
in  support  of  Indochina  refugee, 
well  as  its  willingness  to  accept  r 
certain  conditions  refugees  for  p" 
nent  residence  in  Japan. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  J 
ter  also  agreed  to  expand  coopei 
in  science  and  technology . 
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:hers,  or  look  for  scapegoats.  We 
a  mutual   responsibility   to   deal 
i  the   fundamentals   of  these 
lems. 

ie  United  States  must  take  deci- 
action  in  several  areas: 

The  implementation  of  an  effec- 
;nergy  program  is  the  most  impor- 
step.    We   must   substantially   re- 

our  oil  imports  if  we  are  to 
:e  our  current-accounts  deficit, 
lish  pressures  on  the  dollar,  and 
lize  international  money  markets. 
e  Administration  presented  an 
;y  bill  to  the  Congress  more  than 
ir  ago.  We  need  action,  and  if 
ress  does  not  act,  then  the  execu- 
branch  must.  While  the  United 
s  has  the  largest  problem  in  this 
ct,  the  question  of  how  to  take 

action  to  conserve  and  develop 
lative  sources  of  energy  must  en- 

the  efforts  of  all   advanced  na- 

as  well — and  particularly  those 
fapan  which  experience  extraordi- 

dependence   on   external   sources 

We  must  bring  inflation  under 
ol  not  only  for  domestic  reasons 
lso  to  bolster  our  competitiveness 
ernational  trade. 

We  must  devote  more  effort  to 
romotion  of  American  exports.  In 
lonths  to  come  the  Administration 

look  not  only  for  ways  to  en- 
age  exports  but  to  reduce  or 
nate  current  governmental  prac- 
which  reduce  our  competitiveness 
iiscourage  our  business  commu- 

from  searching  out  overseas 
:ts. 

;se  adjustments  are  required  not 
to  underpin  our  economic  posi- 
in  the  world  but  to  enhance  the 
ity   and   growth   of   the    interna- 

economy  and  thus  fortify  our 
>mic  ties  with  Japan.  Japan  must 

comparable  structural  adjust- 
>  for  it  has  become  too  large  an 
'my  to  rely  on  export-led  growth. 
E  Japanese  Government  recog- 

the  need  for  such  adjustments 
has  begun  actions  designed  to 
ve  sharp  reductions  in  its  current 
nts  surplus  in  1978;  an  economic 
h  rate  of  7%  this  fiscal  year;  an 

agreement  assuring  the  U.S.  of 
ocal  and  roughly  equivalent  ac- 
ta the  Japanese  market;  and  ex- 
d  long-term  capital  flows  to  the 
aping  countries.  These  measures 
:ssential    to    the    vitality    of    the 

economy  as  well  as  the  con- 
1  health  of  our  bilateral  relations, 
nust  be  decisive  in  action  and 
•tin  awaiting  the  results, 
one  looks  beyond  current  eco- 
:  problems,  there  is  a  remarkable 


U.S.  AMBASSADOR 
TO  JAPAN 

Michael  Joseph  Mansfield  of  Missoula, 
Montana,  was  born  on  March  16,  1903,  in 
New  York  City.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  (1918-19),  the  U.S.  Army  (1919- 
20),  and  the  U.S.  Marines  (1920-22);  he 
worked  as  a  miner  and  mining  engineer  in 
Butte,  Montana  (1922-31).  He  received  an 
A.B.  (1933)  and  an  M.A.  (1934)  from  the 
University  of  Montana  where  he  was  then  a 
professor  of  history  and  political  science 
(1933-42). 

In  1943  Ambassador  Mansfield  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  served  until  1952 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  was 
a  U.S.  Senator  until  1977  and  was  Senate 
Majority  Leader  from  1961  to  1977,  the 
longest  tenure  in  U.S.  Senate  history.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Policy  Committee,  and  the  Steering 
Committee. 

Ambassador  Mansfield  was  a  Presiden- 
tial representative  in  China  in  1944.  He 
was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  IX  Inter- 
American  Conference  in  1948  and  attended 


consonance  of  view  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  on  virtually 
all  major  international  issues.  We  in- 
tend to  sustain  this  confluence  in  our 
approaches  toward  the  major  Com- 
munist powers,  toward  Asian  issues, 
toward  the  North-South  dialogue,  and 
toward  major  international  negotia- 
tions. We  look  for  Japan  to  play  a 
more  active  political  role  in  dealing 
with  such  matters.  It  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  possible  to  preserve  identical 
policies  on  such  issues,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  compatible  approaches  to 
common  problems  should  be  an  objec- 
tive for  us  both. 


America's  Role  in  Asia 

Close  cooperation  between  us  is 
especially  important  in  Asia.  There 
have  been  recurrent  suggestions  that 
the  United  States  is  withdrawing  from 
Asia.  These  suggestions  are  untrue. 
The  United  States  will  maintain  a 
strong  and  diversified  military  pres- 
ence and  an  active  diplomacy  in  the 
Asian-Pacific  region  to  support  our 
growing  economic  and  political  stakes 
in  the  area. 

•  Above  all,  we  shall  sustain  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity with  Japan.  For  Japan  this  treaty 
offers  strategic  protection  and  firm 
moorings  for  its  diplomacy.  For  the 
United   States,   alliance   with   a  Japan 


the  6th  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  Paris 
(1951-52).  He  was  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  Conference  in  Manila  in 
1954.  In  1958  he  attended  the  13th  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  Ambassador  Mansfield 
has  traveled  on  Presidential  assignment  to 
West  Berlin,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Vietnam 
(1962)  and  to  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia 
(1965  and  1969);  he  visited  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  1972  at  the  invitation 
of  Premier  Chou  En-lai. 

He  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Japan  in  May  1977. 


steadily  improving  its  self-defense 
capabilities  provides  the  anchor  for 
our  position  in  East  Asia  and  extends 
the  reach  of  our  strategic  and  political 
influence  in  the  Pacific.  Beyond  these 
reciprocal  benefits,  our  alliance  con- 
tributes to  the  stability  of  Northeast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  it  threatens 
no  one. 

•  We  will  manage  ground  combat 
force  withdrawals  from  Korea  in  a 
prudent  fashion  and  help  build  up 
South  Korea's  capabilities  in  order  to 
assure  that  there  is  no  weakening  of  its 
defenses. 

•  We  shall  preserve  the  strength  of 
the  7th  Fleet  and  our  air  units  in 
the  Pacific  while  improving  them 
qualitatively. 

•  We  shall  strengthen  our  ties  with 
our  traditional  allies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

•  We  shall  seek  to  assure  our  con- 
tinued access  to  military  facilities  in 
the  Philippines  through  arrangements 
which  take  full  account  of  Philippine 
sovereignty  over  the  bases. 

•  We  shall  deepen  our  bilateral  re- 
lations with  the  non-Communist  states 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  encourage  the 
growing  cohesion  of  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations.  And  we 
shall  persevere  in  our  measured  efforts 
to  develop  constructive  relationships 
with  Indochina. 

•  In  recent  years  Asian  nations 
have    come    to    depend    more    heavily 
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upon  U.S.  trade  and  investment  as  a 
result  of  our  strong  and  steady  growth 
and  the  comparatively  greater  access 
Asian  producers  of  manufactured 
goods  enjoy  in  our  market.  We  expect 
that  to  continue. 

•  The  American-Chinese  relation- 
ship is  a  central  element  of  our  global 
policy.  We  shall  endeavor  to  expand 
our  relations  with  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  It  is  important  that  we 
make  progress  in  normalizing  relations 
with  China,  and  we  shall  consult  with 
the  Chinese  on  major  international 
matters  that  are  of  importance  to  us 
both. 


The  steady  implementation  of  these 
policies  is  required  by  our  own  inter- 
ests and  should  converge  with 
Japanese  interests. 

Our  defense  cooperation,  specif- 
ically, is  excellent.  Japan  is 
strengthening  its  air  and  naval  de- 
fenses. Cooperation  between  our  uni- 
formed services  is  growing.  Base  is- 
sues arise  less  frequently  and  are  re- 
solved amicably.  Last  fall  Japan 
agreed  to  help  with  some  of  the  ex- 
penses associated  with  our  military 
presence. 

We  look  for  these  trends  to  evolve 
further,  even  as  Japan  continues  to 
remind  the  world  that  security  cannot 
be  achieved  through  military  strength 
alone.  Through  such  measures  as 
Prime  Minister  Fukuda's  trip  to  South- 
east Asia  last  summer,  Japan  has  un- 
dertaken to  expand  its  role  in  Asian 
development,  speed  the  development 
of  a  strong  regional  grouping  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  discourage  the 
emergence  of  polarization  between  two 
antagonistic  blocs  in  that  area.  These 
are  "constructive  steps,  and  we  wel- 
come their  vigorous  implementation. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  there  will  be 
visible  evidence  of  our  resolve  to  in- 
tensify America's  diplomatic  efforts  in 
Asia. 

Vice  President  Mondale  will  depart 
April  29  for  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  He  will  visit  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  on  a  mission 
which  we  consider  of  great  impor- 
tance. Important  changes  are  taking 
place  in  that  region.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  assessing  the  force  and 
direction  of  those  changes  in  order  to 
offer  recommendations  on  how  we  can 
continue  to  play  a  constructive  role 
commensurate  with  our  significant 
stake  in  the  prosperity  and  security  of 
that  area. 

On  May  3  Prime  Minister  Fukuda 
will  visit  Washington  for  consultations 
with  President  Carter.  We  welcome 
this  chance   to  harmonize   our  ap- 


proaches to  key  issues  in  advance  of 
the  Bonn  summit  in  July.  The  two 
leaders  know  and  respect  each  other;  I 
know  personally  that  they  work  well 
together. 

On  May  18  I  will  embark  on  a  trip 
to  Northeast  Asia.  In  Peking  I  will 
discuss  global  issues  of  parallel  con- 
cern with  Chinese  leaders.  Sub- 
sequently I  will  visit  Tokyo  and  Seoul 
to  hold  consultations  with  the  leaders 
of  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Conclusion 

The  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is 
uniquely  significant.  Despite  differ- 
ences in  our  national  situation  and 
national  styles,  we  have  fashioned  ties 
that  are  rooted  in  shared  interests  and 
common    values — our   commitment   to 
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democratic  procedures,  civil  rigf, 
the  market  system,  a  free  press,  i 
open  societies. 

The  attributes  of  the  Japanc 
people  and  nation  are  formidable.  M 
people  and  a  nation,  we  have  comil 
respect,  admire,  and  often  learn  fil 
Japan — even  as  we  compete.  Thiij 
the  essence  of  our  interdepende. 
which  has  been  built  carefully  \| 
trust,  vitality,  and  common  purpose 

Looking  back  at  what  we  hi 
created  over  the  past  30  years,  we  i 
assert  with  confidence  that  we  U 
established  a  permanent  partnership 
value  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to1 
entire  world  community.  We  s 
work  to  assure  its  durability. 


Address  before  the  Japan  Society  in  New 
on  Apr.  27,  1978  (text  from  White  House 
release  of  Apr.  27). 


JAPAN— A  PROFILE 


Geography 

Area:  147,470  sq.  mi.  (slightly  smaller 
than  Calif.). 

Capital:  Tokyo  (pop.  11.6  million). 

Other  Cities:  Osaka  (2.8  million), 
Yokohama  (2.6  million),  Nagoya  (2  mil- 
lion), Kyoto  ( 14  million). 

People 

Population:  113  million  (1976). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  1  %. 

Density:  778  per  sq.  mi. 

Religions:  Shintoism,  Buddhism. 

Language:  Japanese. 

Literacy:  99%. 

Life  Expectancy:   72  yrs.   (males,  77  yrs. 

(females). 
Government 

Type:  Parliamentary  democracy. 
Date  of  Constitution:  May  3,  1947. 
Branches:    Executive— Prime   Minister 
(Head  of  Government).    Legislative  — 
bicameral  Diet  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives (511   seats)  and  House  of  Council- 
lors (252  seats).  Judicial— Civil  law  sys- 
tem with  Anglo-American  influence. 
Political  Parties:   Liberal  Democratic  Party 
(LDP),   Japan   Socialist   Party   (JSP), 
Democratic    Socialist    Party  ,(DSP), 
Komeito   (Clean   Government   Party), 
Japan  Communist  Party  (JCP),  New  Lib- 
eral Club(NLC). 
Suffrage:  Universal  over  20. 
Administrative   Subdivisions:   47   Prefec- 
tures. 
Economy 

GNP:  $584  billion  (1977). 
Annual  Growth  Rate:  6.3%  (1976). 
Per  Capita  GNP:  $5,000(1977). 
Agriculture:    Products— rice,   vegetables, 
fruits,  milk,  meat,  natural  silk. 


Industry:  Products— machinery  and  equi! 
ment,  metals  and  metal  products,  te 
tiles,  autos,  chemicals,  electrical  at 
electronic  equipment. 

Natural  Resources:  Negligible  mineral  r 
sources,  fish. 

Trade:  Exports— $80.5  billion  0977 
machinery  and  equipment,  metals  a<j 
metal  products,  textiles.  Partners— U' 
(24.5%),  EC  (10.9%),  Southeast  A} 
(31.5%),  Communist  countries  (6': 
Imports— $10.S  billion  (1977):  fos 
fuels,  metal  ore,  raw  materia' 
foodstuffs,  machinery  and  equipmei 
Partners-U.S.  (17.5%),  EC  (5.9% 
Southeast  Asia  (49.9%),  Commun 
countries  (4.7%). 
Official  Exchange  Rate:  (floating)  appn 

225  yen  =  US$1.00  (May  1978). 
Economic  Aid  Extended:  Total  official  i 
private  resource  flow  (1976) — $4  b 
lion;   official   development   assistar 
(1976)— $1.1  billion. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.    and    its    specialized    agencies,    I 

GATT,OECD,IEA. 
Principal  Government  Officials 

Japan:  Prime  Minister— Takeo  Fuku 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs— Su 
Sonada;  Ambassador  to  the  US 
Fumihiko  Togo. 

United   States:    Ambassador  Michael 
Mansfield. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  Stai 
January  1978  edition  of  the  Backgrch 
Notes' oh  Japan.  Copies  of  the  comp 
Note  may  he  purchased  for  500  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  C 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  fl 
20402  (a  25%  discount  is  allowed  nf 
ordering  100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to 
same  address). 
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Japan  in  the  World  Economy 


\obert  D.  H  or  mats 

tie  United  States  and  Japan  are  the 
Id's  two  largest  market  economies, 
GNP's  of  $1.8  trillion  and  $584 
on,  respectively,  in  1977.  Japan  is 
second  largest  trading  partner  of 
United  States  (after  Canada).  Last 
our  two-way  trade  came  to  $29 
an. 
addition,  Japan  is  the  largest  ex- 
market  for  many  Asian  countries, 
renting  40%  of  the  exports  of 
nesia,  about  30%  of  the  exports  of 
ralia  and  Thailand,  and  20%  of 
exports  of  Korea,  Malaysia,  and 
°hilippines.  Japan's  growth,  there - 
,  helps  to  stimulate  U.S.  exports 
:tly  and  through  its  positive  effect 
ther  economies. 

le  economic  development  of  Japan 
ie  last  30  years  has  been  dramatic. 
952  Japan's  per  capita  GNP  of 
!  put  it  in  the  ranks  of  middle- 
1  developing  countries.  Its  per 
a  GNP  of  over  $5,000  in  1977 
it  close  to  the  top  among  indus- 
zed  democracies. 

pan's  rapid  growth,  and  the  struc- 
of  Japan's  economy  which  de- 
ped  along  with  that  growth,  may 
shadow  future  developments  in 
r  economies.  Over  the  past  several 
>  economic  consultations  with  the 
nese  have  focused  on  our  joint 
ts  to  manage  the  adjustments  to 
n's  increasing  economic  weight 
in  the  framework  of  the  liberal 
e  and  payments  system  set  up 
it  the  General  Agreement  on 
'fs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the 
national  Monetary  Fund  (IMF), 
e  look  at  the  increasingly  strong 
'th  in  the  economies  and  exports 
lore  advanced  developing  coun- 
such  as  Korea,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
raiwan  and  observe  also  the  rapid 
s  in  comparative  advantage 
ght  about  by  rapid  communica- 
and  transportation,  we  may  ex- 
that  these  and  similar  countries 
increasingly  pose  adjustment 
lems  for  the  United  States  as 
as  Japan  and  for  the  world  econ- 
as  a  whole.  We  and  the  other 
Urialized  democracies  will  have 
ive  increasing  thought  to  this 
>ect. 

'haps  our  experience  with  the  de- 
ment and  growth  of  Japan  will  be 
ictive. 


Role  of  Exports 

Japan  is  a  country  which  has  indus- 
trialized with  virtually  no  resource 
base.  It  imports  all  of  the  crude  oil, 
iron  ore,  cotton,  wool,  bauxite,  and 
gum  rubber  it  uses;  nearly  all  of  its 
copper  and  roughly  75%  of  its  coal. 
This  nearly  total  dependence  on  im- 
ported raw  materials  means  that  Ja- 
pan's prosperity  depends  heavily  on 
international  trade.  It  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  Japan's  strong  concerns 
about  exports  and  the  importance 
placed  on  them  by  Japanese  society. 
Japan  has  a  natural  trade  deficit  in  raw 
materials  and  trade-related  services.  It 
seeks  a  surplus  in  trade  in  manufac- 
tured goods  to  balance  these. 

Yet,  as  in  the  U.S.  economy,  the 
share  of  trade  in  the  Japanese  economy 
is  surprisingly  low.  Over  the  1953-72 
period,  Japanese  exports  were  11.3% 
of  GNP,  and  imports  were  10.2%  of 
GNP,  compared  to  21.2%  and  20.9% 
for  the  European  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD).  In  1976, 
Japanese  exports  were  still  only  14% 
of  GNP  and  imports  only  12%. 

Increased  exports  have  accompanied 
Japanese  growth  and  have  contributed 
significantly  to  it,  but  they  have  not 
been  the  key  factor.  Japanese  growth 
and  industrial  policies  in  the  postwar 
period  have  focused  mainly  on  stimu- 
lation of  domestic  economic  expan- 
sion; strong  export  performance  pro- 
ceeded in  parallel  with  this  effort. 

Japan  has  had  to  husband  its  limited 
resources  carefully,  for  its  growth  de- 
pends on  making  the  most  efficient  use 
of  its  labor,  capital,  and  land.  To 
create  economic  growth  from  a  very 
small  capital  stock  after  World  War  II, 
the  Japanese  Government  encouraged 
debt  financing,  through  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  to  promote  investment.  The 
focus  has  been  on  a  few  key 
industries — especially  chemicals,  steel, 
shipbuilding,  and  autos.  Tax  policy 
encouraged  saving  and  investment  and 
gave  incentives  for  industries'  expan- 
sion. Import  competition,  at  least  to 
the  mid-1960's,  was  very  tightly  con- 
trolled by  protective  barriers.  Those 
firms  that  could  expand  rapidly  en- 
joyed the  greatest  benefits  by  borrow- 
ing heavily  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
tax  breaks,  such  as  accelerated  depre- 
ciation on  new  equipment.  Firms  that 


could  export  as  well  as  supply  the 
domestic  market  expanded  especially 
rapidly,  received  substantial  tax  bene- 
fits, and  enjoyed  significant  economies 
of  scale.  They  could  undersell  smaller 
competitors  without  sacrificing  return 
on  capital  and  so  expand  further  at  the 
expense  of  smaller  companies. 

These  carefully  designed  govern- 
ment programs  of  growth  incentives 
have  been  enormously  successful  in 
expanding  the  economy.  They  have 
stimulated  a  flow  of  resources  from  a 
huge  pool  of  savings  (about  35%  of 
GNP)  into  high-growth  industries, 
with  the  greatest  benefits  going  to  the 
most  price-competitive,  largest-volume 
firms.  The  growth  of  Japan's  domestic 
economy  has  led  the  export  sector. 

Exports  are,  however,  an  important 
factor  in  Japanese  growth.  They  have 
served  to  maintain  economic  activity 
in  times  of  slack  domestic  demand. 
Because  of  their  high-fixed  costs — 
particularly  levels  of  debt  and 
"lifetime  employment"  policies — 
Japanese  firms  place  a  premium  on 
maintaining  high  levels  of  output. 
Many  have  also  invested  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  managerial  talent 
in  developing  and  servicing  their 
foreign  markets,  encouraged  in  part  by 
the  persistent  undervaluation  of  the 
yen  in  the  1960's.  When  domestic 
demand  drops  during  recession, 
Japanese  producers  understandably 
turn  to  export  markets  to  maintain  use 
of  capacity. 

The  largest  gains  in  Japanese  shares 
of  foreign  markets  have  coincided 
with,  or  followed  immediately  after, 
domestic  recessions.  The  ability  of 
Japanese  industry  to  turn  rapidly  to 
production  for  export  when  domestic 
demand  falls  has  helped  Japan  to  shor- 
ten downturns  in  the  business  cycle 
and  sustain  high  rates  of  growth. 

Why  have  Japanese  growth  and  ex- 
port policies  created  such  extreme  ten- 
sions among  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries when  other  countries,  including 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
have  also  experienced  a  rapid  growth 
in  exports  over  the  past  30  years? 
Major  reasons  are  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  Japanese  economy  com- 
pared to  other  economies  and  the  con- 
centration of  Japanese  exports  in  a 
relatively  few  product  areas. 

Part  of  the  answer  also  lies  in  the 
composition  of  Japan's  trade  in  man- 
ufactured goods.  In  North  America 
and  in  Western  Europe,  a  large  part  of 
the  growth  in  exports  in  manufactures 
since  the  mid- 1 950 's  has  been  in  in- 
termediate goods.  There  has  been  a 
clear  trend  toward  increased  spe- 
cialization, a  trend  accelerated  by  the 
formation  and  expansion  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  Economic  Community  and  by 
close  economic  links  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Over  half 
of  world  trade  in  manufactures  con- 
sists of  shipments  of  intermediate  in- 
puts, and  over  half  of  the  growth  of 
trade  in  manufactures  (1955-73)  has 
occurred  within  North  America  and 
within  Western  Europe  rather  than 
among  continents.  For  countries  in 
these  geographic  regions,  exports  of 
manufactures  include  a  high  percent- 
age of  foreign  inputs.  Thus  a  country's 
imports  may  actually  include  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  intermediate  goods 
which  it  had  earlier  exported. 

Japan,   however,   is  not  part  of  an 
integrated,  geographic  trading  area  and 
for  a  time  was  significantly  insulated 
from  intermediate  products  from  other 
areas  by  trade  barriers.  Except  for  its 
dependence  on  raw  materials,  most  of 
its   economy   is,   therefore,    self- 
contained.    Its    main    trading    partners 
are  the  diverse  countries  of  the  Pacific 
rim,  the  United  States,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia.  Because  of  its 
geographic  position  and  its  trade  pol- 
icy, Japan  did  not  participate  as  fully 
as  others   in   the   process   of  interna- 
tional specialization  in  manufacturing 
which  occurred  in  the    1950's  and 
1960's.    Its    imports   of   manufactures 
are  unusually  low— about  20%  of  total 
imports  with  little  growth — so  that  its 
exports  of  manufactures  contain  a  very 
high  proportion  of  domestic  value 
added.   And  manufactures  are  over 
90%  of  Japanese  exports. 

In  other  words,  despite  the  rela- 
tively low  ratio  of  export  to  GNP,  an 
unusually  large  part  of  the  value  of 
Japanese  export  production  is  domes- 
tic. The  lack  of  Japanese  participation 
in  trade  in  intermediate  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  difficulty  in  penetrating 
the  Japanese  market  encountered  by 
intermediate  or  final  products,  has  re- 
duced the  benefits  that  other  indus- 
trialized countries  receive  from 
Japanese  growth. 

Trade  Barriers 

Trade  barriers  contributed  in  a 
major  way  to  the  low  share  of  man- 
ufactures in  Japan's  imports.  And 
while  Japan  has,  in  the  1970's,  em- 
barked on  a  constructive  and  sus- 
tained path  toward  reducing  these,  the 
legacy  of  the  1950's  and  1960's  has 
had  an  impact  on  the  structure  of 
Japanese  industry. 

In  the  1950's,  as  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MITI)  moved  to  spur  development  of 
key  sectors  such  as  petrochemicals, 
automobiles,  electronics,  and  heavy 
machinery,  the  Japanese  Government 


Japan's  Exports  and  Imports  by  Destination  and  Origin  (1977) 
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imposed  quotas  to  block  imports  of 
competing  products.  These  quotas 
were  extremely  restrictive;  for  exam- 
ple virtually  no  foreign  cars  entered 
Japan  from  the  early  1950's  to  the 
late  1960's. 

This  high  degree  of  protection  also 
inhibited  Japanese  access  to  foreign 
markets.  Although  Japan  joined  the 
GATT  in  1955,  many  countries  (in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  Austria)  contended  that  Japanese 
quotas  prevented  establishment  of  re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
treatment  and  refused  (under  article 
XXXV)  to  assume  GATT  obligations 
toward  Japan.  Nevertheless,  because 
Japan  accounted  for  only  a  small 
share  of  world  trade  (3.2%  in  1960), 
Japanese  protection  did  not  create 
major  problems  for  the  world  trading 
system. 

Gradual  liberalization  of  Japan  s 
import  regime,  and  full  acceptance  of 
Japan    as    an    MFN    trading    partner, 


came  in  the  1960's.  In  1962, 
items  were  still  under  Japanese  q 
restriction.  This  fell  to  229  in  1!. 
to  122  by  1970,  and  stands  at- 
today.  Many  other  industrialized! 
tions,  it  must  be  noted,  have  rou> 
the  same  number  of  quotas. 

Removal  of  quotas,  however, 
posed  other  trade  barriers.  Inl 
1950's,  tariffs  were  quite  high- 
the  neighborhood  of  15%  on  cai 
goods  and  24%  on  consumer  goo< 
nominal  terms.  And  because  Jj 
maintained  tariffs  on  goods  at  J 
vanced  stages  of  production  that  1 
sharply  higher  than  tariffs  on 
materials,  the  effective  rate  ot  I 
protection  was  much  higher  than 
nominal  rate. 

The  Kennedy  Round  product 
noticeable  liberalization  of  Jap^ 
tariff  barriers,  lowering  nominal 
to  about  9.5%  on  capital  goods  an 
about  12%  on  consumer  goods,  ' 
the  estimated  rate  of  effective  pr« 
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falling  from  22%  to  13%  on 
tal  goods  and  from  35%  to  14% 
consumer  goods.  Unilateral  tariff 
ictions  of  20%  in  October  1972 
ler  reduced  applied  tariffs  to  an 
age  of  about  8%  on  industrial 
arts,  although  these  applied  rates 
j  not  bound  internationally  under 
3ATT.  And  high  protective  tariffs 
ain  on  some  key  items,  e.g., 
%  on  computers  and  22.5%  on 
jheral  equipment, 
panese  tariffs  on  industrial  goods 
a  central  issue  in  the  multilateral 
!  negotiations  (MTN),  where  our 
ctive,  as  stated  in  the  Strauss- 
iba  joint  statement  [of  January 
t],  is  to  achieve  comparable  aver- 
levels  of  bound  tariffs  at  the  end 
he  negotiations.  We  will  also 
s  on  nontariff  barriers  and  other 
diments  to  trade.  Major  reduc- 
;  by  Japan  in  this  exercise  would 
till  another  step  in  improving  the 
ice  between  manufactured  goods 
raw  materials  in  Japanese  imports 
improve  the  climate  for  Japanese 
rts  as  well, 
ructural  barriers  to   imports  also 

difficulties  for  importers.  Struc- 

problems  include  the  complex 
fragmented  Japanese  distribution 
m.  Japan  relies  for  distribution 
oods  on  an  extraordinarily  large 
)er  of  very  small  retail  outlets — 
l  has  about  twice  as  many  retail 
s  per  1 ,000  of  population  as  does 
Jnited  States.  The  chain  of  dis- 
tion,  from  the  importer  to  the 
ler,  involves  many  links,  and 
s  passing  through  the  chain  must 
narked  up  at  every  stage.  An 
rted  good  which  arrives  at  the 
;r  with  a  price  advantage  over 
nese  domestic  production  may 
this  advantage  through  these  suc- 
ive  mark-ups,  although  some 
lese  firms   also   suffer  from   the 

distribution  difficulties, 
•anese  consumers  also  appear  to 

domestically  made  goods.  This 
is  probably  a  question  of  taste,  a 
em  which  can  be  overcome  by 
ul  market  research  by  potential 
"ters  and  adaptation  of  produc- 
o  meet  the  needs  of  the  Japanese 
Jt.  Clearly,  American  producers 
want  to  export   to  Japan   must 

the  same  efforts  to  accommo- 
Japanese  tastes  as  Japanese  ex- 
rs  do  in  accommodating  Ameri- 
istes. 

culture 

riculture  is  the  most  inefficient 
ighly  protected  sector  of  Japan 's 
'my.  Despite  very  high  prices, 
verage  farmer's  productivity  in 


Japan  is  only  about  one-fifth  that  of 
the  average  worker  in  manufacturing. 
Farm  income  is  correspondingly  low. 
Despite  protection,  however,  we 
should  not  forget  that  Japan  is  a 
large,  growing,  and  reliable  consumer 
of  U.S.  agricultural  products — it's 
our  best  agricultural  customer. 

The  barriers  to  agricultural  trade 
with  Japan  flow  directly  from  the 
social  and  political  situation  of  its 
farmers.  Farm  population  in  Japan, 
which  was  still  27%  of  the  total  in 
1960,  has  fallen  to  about  10%  in 
1976.  The  remaining  farmers  tend  to 
be  older  persons  with  little  interest, 
or  ability,  in  nanfarm  employment. 
They  constitute  an  important  political 
bloc,  largely  supportive  of  the  ruling 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP). 
Perhaps  80%  of  LDP  members  of  the 
Japanese  Diet  come  from  districts 
with  substantial  members  of  farm 
voters,  and  a  very  sizable  block  of 
LDP  Diet  members  is  totally  opposed 
to  any  liberalization  of  agricultural 
trade . 

In  addition,  Japan  feels  a  sense  of 
insecurity  about  access  to  food 
supplies,  a  concern  heightened  by  talk 
of  "agripower"  and  by  the  short- 
lived U.S.  embargo  on  soybean  ex- 
ports in  1973.  As  a  result,  Japanese 
self-sufficiency  in  agriculture  remains 
high — about  72%  overall — with  sharp 
declines  in  the  past  20  years  only  in 
wheat,  barley,  and  soybeans. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gets 
10-12%  of  the  national  budget,  and 
outlays  for  farm  price  supports — 
principally  for  rice — are  extremely 
high. 

The  import  quotas  still  maintained 
by  Japan  are  virtually  all  on  agricul- 
tural products.  Among  the  most  acute 
problems  for  U.S.  exports  are  the 
quotas  on  beef — which  sells  for  about 
$17  per  pound  in  Tokyo — and  citrus 
products.  Japanese  tobacco  imports 
are  heavily  restricted  by  state-trading 
practices.  State  trading  also  affects 
rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye;  many 
dairy  products;  salt;  and  alcohol.  The 
United  States  is  also  affected  by 
Japanese  restrictions  on  meat,  poul- 
try, dairy  products,  and  a  variety  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  These  problems 
are  under  discussion  bilaterally  and  in 
the  MTN. 


Shifting  Comparative  Advantage 

But  while  some  sectors  of  Japan's 
economy  are  protected  and  ineffi- 
cient, many  others  are  extremely 
dynamic.  Consistent  with  its  desire  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  its 
resources,  Japan  has  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  shifts  in  compara- 


tive advantage  between  it  and  certain 
developing  countries.  One  prominent 
economist  has  called  this  phenomenon 
the  "dynamic  international  division 
of  labor. " 

In  the  1930's  Japan  began  compet- 
ing internationally  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  textiles.  It  moved  into  a 
wide  range  of  other  light  industrial 
exports  during  the  1950's.  In  the 
1960's  it  shifted  into  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  technologically  ad- 
vanced areas. 

These  shifts  have  taken  place  not 
only  because  there  is  demand  from 
advanced  markets  such  as  the  United 
States  for  high-technology  products 
but  also  because  there  is  increased 
export  competition  in  less  sophisti- 
cated product  areas  from  the  middle- 
level  developing  countries  such  as 
Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  and  Sing- 
apore. And  in  1977,  total  exports 
from  these  four  countries  were  almost 
half  of  total  exports  from  Japan. 

These  countries  have  moved  into 
three  different  geographical  markets 
formerly  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  Japanese  products: 

•  Markets  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves; 

•  Markets  in  Japan;  and 

•  Markets  in  developed  countries 
such  as  the  United  States. 

For  example,  Japan's  exports  of 
TV  receivers  to  Asian  markets  in 
Southeast  Asia  dropped  by  46%  be- 
tween 1970  and  1976,  while  Japan's 
imports  of  TV  receivers  from  the  four 
countries  mentioned  above  almost 
doubled. 

Similarly,  Japan's  share  of  the 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  imports 
dropped  from  about  25%  to  around 
10%  between  1970  and  1976,  while 
the  four  Asian  countries  mentioned 
increased  their  share  from  about  25% 
to  over  40%.  Drops  in  Japanese  mar- 
ket shares  and  increases  in  the  other 
Asian  countries'  market  shares  also 
occurred  in  many  other  product 
categories,  including  clothing, 
plywood,  footwear,  radios,  and  tele- 
vision sets. 

With  Japanese  industries  increas- 
ingly feeling  the  pressure  of  Asian 
competition,  there  is  increasing  incen- 
tive for  them  to  move  into  higher 
value-added  industries.  There  are 
some  demands  for  protection  in  Ja- 
pan, but  imposing  new  restrictions  on 
imports  does  not  seem  to  be  the  sort 
of  policy  the  Japanese  Government  is 
interested  in  pursuing. 

Rather,  the  Japanese  Government  is 
moving  toward  speeding  the  process 
of  adjustment  of  Japanese  industries 
to  the  new  competititon,  moving 


workers  out  of  less  competitive,  low- 
technology  industries  into  more  com- 
petitive, high-technology  areas. 
Japanese  leaders  are  recognizing  that 
the  structural  changes  in  the  other 
Asian  countries  are  quite  rapid,  with 
entirely  new  products  being  exported 
from  these  countries  during  a  period 
of  only  a  few  short  years.  In  addition 
to  industry-specific  adjustment  pro- 
grams to  relieve  pressures  on 
structurally  depressed  industries,  the 
Japanese  Government's  attainment  of 
its  growth  target  will  assist  Japanese 
industries  in  their  shift  from  lower- 
technology  to  higher-technology 
areas. 

Post-1973  Events 

The  1973  oil  embargo,  followed  by 
the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices,  led  to 
the  recession  that  has  contributed 
heavily  to  today's  situation. 


In  1971  and  1972,  Japan  experi- 
enced an  extraordinary  surge  in  ex- 
ports, a  large  balance-of-payments 
surplus,  and  a  huge  increase  in  hold- 
ings of  foreign  exchange.  Official  re- 
serves, which  stood  at  $4.8  billion  at 
the  end  of  1970,  rose  to  $14.1  billion 
by  the  end  of  1971  and  to  almost  $17 
billion  by  the  end  of  1972.  This  rise 
occurred  despite  the  17%  yen  revalua- 
tion of  December  1971  from  a  rela- 
tively constant  postwar  rate  of  360  to 
the  dollar  to  roughly  315.  These  de- 
velopments led  to  strong  international 
criticism  of  Japanese  policies  and  to 
pressure  on  Japan  to  liberalize  im- 
port barriers — a  situation  not  unlike 
today's. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  Japan 
reduced  industrial  tariffs  unilaterally 
by  20%  in  October  1972,  floated  the 
yen  (which  rose  to  roughly  271),  and 
hosted  the  meeting  of  ministers  that 
inaugurated  the   Tokyo   Round   of 
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multilateral   trade  negotiations  n 
September  1973. 

The  October  1973  oil  crisis  haltJ 
these  trends.  Japan  experienced  j 
mendous  inflationary  pressure  ancj 
drop  in  the  yen  against  the  dol 
Domestic  policies,  including  pr 
controls  and  restrictive  fiscal  ; 
monetary  policies,  were  introducec 
curb  demand,  and  GNP  fell  in  J 
terms.  The  yen  weakened  to  300. 

These  measures  took  some  tima 
take  hold.  Inflation  in  consui; 
prices  approached  a  peak  of  45%i 
the  spring  of  1974.  The  Japanese  I 
ance  of  payments  shifted  into  deti 
($4.7  billion  on  current  account! 
1974).  The  next  stage  of  the  Japais 
response  was  characterized  by  efft 
to  let  the  price  system  reflect  i 
increase  in  energy  and  other  comnc 
ity  prices.  Direct  price  controls  vi 
eliminated  by  the  end  of  1974.  ) 
products,    power,    and    other   der: 
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Japan's  Exports  and  Imports  by  Principal  Commodity  (Jan.-Nov.  1977) 

(in  millions  of  dollars  and  percent) 
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increased  in  price  by  30-50%. 
t  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
:d  hold  down  the  rate  of  inflation 
g  this  period. 

1975  the  atmosphere  of  crisis 
ifted.  Inflation  was  held  to  10%, 
^en-dollar  rate  settled  in  the 
,  the  current-account  deficit  was 
zero,  GNP  held  steady  in  real 
,  and  oil  imports  fell  slightly, 
vertheless,  recovery  was  slow, 
trial  production  did  not  return  to 

levels  until  mid-1976.  Un- 
)yment  continued  to  rise.  And  as 
lappened  in  the  past,  slow 
stic  growth  inspired  an  increase 
jorts  as  manufacturers  attempted 
intain  production  levels.  In  1976 
i  again  had  a  current-account 
is  of  $3.7  billion;  this  rose  to 
illion  in  1977. 


us  in  Perspective 

I  present  period  of  current- 
nt  surplus,  as  just  noted,  is  not 
rst  which  the  Japanese  have  ex- 
iced.  Japan  entered  a  period  of 
ned  trade  surpluses  in  1965  and 
rrent-account  surpluses  in   1968, 

II  as  1971.  It  should  be  instruc- 
o  look  at  the  causes  of  the 
as  trend  and  the  policies  the 
:se  Government  developed  then 
just  to  the  surplus  before  we 
t  the  present  situation. 
1961  Japan  had  a  current  ac- 
deficit  of  almost  $1  billion.  By 
it  had  a  surplus  of  $5.8  billion. 
%  this  10-year  period,  Japan's 
s  increased  from  $4.1  billion  to 
billion,  while  imports  increased 
W.7  billion  to  $15.8  billion.  A 

study   analyzed   the   causes  of 
:reases. 

r  factors,  not  including  the  con- 
of  the  undervalued  yen,  were 
'ally  responsible  for  the  $19.5 

increase  in  Japanese  merchan- 
tports  during  1961-71. 

rowth    in    world    GNP    and    in 
trade  accounted  for  $9  billion 
o)  of  the  increase, 
panese   export   prices   rising 
slowly  than  those  of  other  in- 
Hzed    countries    accounted    for 
illion  (12.4%)  of  the  increase, 
lifts  in  Japan's  comparative  ad- 
e  and  development  of  new  ex- 
:oducts  accounted  for  $6.8  bil- 
5%)  of  the  increase. 
:nefits  from   lower  tariffs  (fol- 
implementation    of   the    Ken- 
'ound  cuts)  accounted  for  $1.3 
(6.2%)  of  the  total  increase. 

the  import  side,  four  similar 
explain  most  of  the  increase  in 
mdise   imports   from   $4.7   bil- 


lion in  1961  to  $15.8  billion  in  1971. 

•  Growth  in  Japanese  GNP  (con- 
sumption, investment,  etc.)  accounted 
for  $9.0  billion  (81.1%). 

•  Changes  in  import  prices  ac- 
counted for  $1  billion  (9%), 

•  Shifts  in  the  structure  of  Japanese 
manufacturing  accounted  for  $0.8  bil- 
lion (7.2%). 

•  Japanese  commercial  policy  (re- 
duction of  tariffs,  etc.)  accounted  for 
$0.3  billion  (2.7%). 

Simple  lessons  can  be  learned  from 
these  facts.  First,  Japanese  growth  is 
by  far  the  most  important  determinant 
of  its  import  levels.  Second,  growth 
abroad  is  the  most  significant  factor 
in  increased  Japanese  exports.  Third, 
product  innovation  is  a  major  feature 
of  Japanese  export  expansion. 

Japan's  surplus  remained  large  in 
1971.  In  June  of  that  year,  the 
Japanese  Government  announced  its 
eight  point  plan  to  avoid  yen  revalua- 
tion. The  plan  included  the  following 
measures: 

1)  Reduction  of  quantitative  import 
restraints; 

2)  Promotion  of  capital  exports; 

3)  Tariff  cuts; 

4)  Increase  of  government  expendi- 
tures; 

5)  Creation  and  enlargement  of  a 
generalized  system  of  preferences  to 
promote  imports  of  manufactures 
from  less  developed  countries; 

6)  Reduction  of  nontariff  barriers; 

7)  Promotion  of  foreign  aid;  and 

8)  Arrangements  for  orderly  mar- 
keting of  exports. 

In  addition  to  product-specific 
measures  to  stimulate  imports  and  re- 
strain exports,  relaxation  of  restric- 
tions on  capital  outflows  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  net  long-term  capital 
outflows  from  $155  million  in  1969 
to  $4.5  billion  in  1972. 

These  policies  were  not  successful 
at  curbing  the  pressure  for  yen  re- 
valuation. The  Japanese  revalued  the 
yen  by  16.88%  against  the  dollar  as 
part  of  the  Smithsonian  Agreement  on 
December  18,  1971,  and  agreed  to  let 
the  yen  float  in  early  1973.  These 
policy  measures  contributed  to  elimi- 
nation of  the  surplus  in  1973,  and  the 
oil-price  increase  brought  about  a 
$4.7  billion  deficit  in  1974. 

Japan  subsequently  returned  to  a 
current-account  surplus  of  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  1976  and  $11  billion  in  1977. 
This  dramatic  rise  had  several  causes. 

•  Japanese  firms  cut  their  prices  on 
exports,  maintaining  or  improving 
their  competitive  positions  overseas 
(export   prices   fell    in   yen    in    1975, 
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rose  in  1976,  and  then  dropped 
sharply  in  1977  returning  to  1975 
levels). 

•  Energy  and  raw-material  conser- 
vation helped  slow  imports  and  made 
production  more  efficient  (Japanese 
oil  imports  have  been  nearly  constant 
in  volume  since  1974). 

•  Growth  in  Japan's  export  mar- 
kets, especially  in  the  United  States, 
increased  demand  for  Japanese  goods. 

In  the  past,  when  the  Japanese 
surplus  provoked  international  tension 
(as  in  1969,  1971,  and  1972),  the 
Japanese  tended  to  limit  their  re- 
sponse solely  to  the  field  of  foreign 
economic  policy.  For  example,  the 
1971  plan  to  avoid  yen  revaluation 
included  no  measures,  other  than  a 
small  increase  in  government  expendi- 
ture, that  were  directed  at  changing 
the  structure  of  Japan's  internal 
economy. 

Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
Japanese  leadership  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Japanese  surplus  is  to 
a  large  degree — and  for  a  number  of 
reasons  pointed  to  earlier — a  product 
of  the  structure  of  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy. The  leadership  also  understands 
that  the  surplus  is  a  problem  which 
seriously  affects  other  nations  and  the 
international  economic  system  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  burden  on  other 
oil-importing  countries  which  already 
must  finance  the  surplus  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries.  And  Japan  has 
seen  that  its  surplus  has  important 
repercussions  for  currency  markets. 

Because  the  problems,  as  noted 
above,  are  largely  structural,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  few  tools  at 
its  command  to  create  a  rapid  turn- 
around in  the  situation.  Japan  is  not, 
as  some  would  suggest,  a  planned 
economy  where  directions  can  be 
dramatically  altered  by  government 
fiat. 


What  Can  Reasonably  Be  Done? 

To  understand  the  genuine  policy 
dilemma  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment faces,  one  has  to  understand  the 
conflicting  effects  of  yen  apprecia- 
tion. The  immediate  effect  of  yen 
appreciation  is  to  increase  Japan's 
trade  surplus.  This  is  so  because  trade 
volumes  are  initially  affected  very  lit- 
tle by  the  change  in  exchange  values. 
Imports  into  Japan  cost  less,  but  it 
takes  time  to  increase  their  volume. 
Exports  from  Japan  cost  more,  but  it 
takes  time  before  orders  and  ship- 
ments fall  off.  Until  trade  volumes 
are  substantially  affected,  the  statisti- 
cal   result    is    a    larger    trade    surplus 
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after  than  before  yen  appreciation. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  trade 
surplus  is  larger  if  the  trade  values 
are  expressed  in  dollars  than  if  they 
are  expressed  in  yen. 

Over  time,  yen  appreciation  will 
make  imports  into  Japan  more  attrac- 
tive and  will  make  Japanese  exports 
more  expensive  on  world  markets. 
This  should  work  to  increase  import 
volumes  and  reduce  export  volumes. 
But  the  full  effect  of  any  given  ap- 
preciation of  the  yen  may  take  up  to  2 
years  to  fully  work  itself  out. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the 
delay  is  the  effect  of  yen  appreciation 
on  profits  and  investment.   As  noted 
above,  exports  are  only  about  14%  ot 
Japanese  GNP.   But  they  account  tor 
roughly  one-third  of  sales  in  the  man- 
ufacturing  sector   and   for   over   one- 
half  in  certain  industries.  Manufactur- 
ing  firms   in   Japan   have   high   fixed 
costs.  They  are  highly  leveraged, 
operating  with  70-80%   debt  capital. 
And  as  a  result  of  Japanese  "lifetime 
employment"  policies,  wage  bills  are 
relatively  inflexible.  Although  an  in- 
crease in  the  yen's  value  can  help  a 
firm  by  lowering  the  yen  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  energy,   it  can   also 
cause  a  harmful,  or  even  fatal,  drop 
in  cash  flow  by  squeezing  the  profits 
of   those   who   must    shave   prices   in 
order  to  export   or  compete   with 
imports. 

This  situation  has  provoked  a  major 
shakeout  in  Japanese  industry.  Busi- 
ness failures  have  climbed  steadily 
since  the  oil  crisis— from  14,000  in 
1974  to  almost  19,000  in  1977,  an 
historically  high  level.  Employment 
in  manufacturing  has  fallen  9%  since 
1973.  Reductions  in  exports  would 
accelerate  these  trends. 

On  the  import  side,  the  main  de- 
terminant of  demand  is  domestic 
growth.  Because  80%  of  Japanese 
imports  are  raw  materials  and 
semimanufactures,  imports  respond 
more  dramatically  to  changes  in 
domestic  income  than  to  changes  in 
price.  The  appreciation  of  the  yen 
lowers  the  price  of  imports,  but  it 
also  inhibits  domestic  growth  by  re- 
straining business  profits  and  invest- 
ment in  internationally  tradable 
goods. 

As  yen  appreciation  begins  to  take 
hold  in  the  export  sector,  businesses 
experiencing  lower  sales  and  profits 
will  trim  investment  and  inventory 
accumulation.  Industrial  production, 
employment,  and  personal  income 
slip,  and  thus  GNP  growth  and  import 
demand  are  reduced.  And  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  Japanese  distribution 
system,   price   reductions   on   imports 
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may    not    be    passed    through    to 
consumers. 

The  net  effect  of  the  sharp  appreci- 
ation of  the  yen  on  import  demand 
has  been  positive,  but  it  is  not  so 
great  as  the  swing  in  the  value  of  the 
yen  would  initially  lead  one  to 
expect. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
clear  that  strong  domestic  demand,  to 
draw  in  imports  and  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  manufacturers  to  export,  is 
the  most  effective  remedy  in  the  short 
term  to  reduce  Japan's  current- 
account  surplus.  In  the  longer  term, 
elimination  of  the  Japanese  current- 
account  surplus  will  also  require 
structural  changes  in  the  Japanese 
economy.  Some  of  these  changes 
involve  trade  policy— including  elimi- 
nation of  barriers  to  import  compe- 
tition in  the  Japanese  market,  espe- 
cially for  manufactured  goods.  More 
importantly,  Japanese  firms  should  see 


it  in  their  interest  to  participate  i 
fully  in  trade  in  intermediate  g> 
which  in  turn  will  increase  the  sha 
manufactured  components  in  Jap;e 
imports.  And,  of  course,  firir 
other  countries  wishing  to  expo 
Japan  must  make  a  determined  < 
to  identify  and  take  advantage  o< 
port  opportunities. 

Until  all  of  this  is  done,  Japaic 
contribute  to  the  adjustment .  pr  | 
and  to  global  economic  health  bj 
nificantly  increasing  its  aid  to  p) 
countries,  and  it  has  pledged  to  « 
in  this  direction. 

What  Can  Be  Expected? 

The  Japanese  current-acd 
surplus  will  not  quickly  disajj 
The  conditions  for  its  ehmint 
include: 

•  Sustained   strong  growl 


Y/k. 
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lestic  demand  in  the  Japanese 

lomy; 

Improvement   in   the   competitive 

ortunities   for  imports   in  the 

mese  market  and  a  willingness  on 

part  of  exporters  to  exploit  those 

ortunities; 

Reduction  in  the  level  of  protec- 

afforded  to  Japanese  agriculture; 

A  shift  in  the  structure  of 
nese  manufacturing  toward  use  of 
gher  percentage   of  imported   in- 

at  various  stages  in  the  produc- 
process. 

le  present   situation   is   unstable, 
reciation  of  the  yen  works  to  ex- 
imports   and   slow   exports   but 
:   slowly    than    desired    and   with 
ful  effects  on  some  sectors  of  the 
nese  economy.   The  Japanese 
us  creates  pressures  for  protec- 
in    other    countries;    if    govern- 
s   succumb    to    these    pressures, 
will    feed    inflation,    weakening 


their  currencies  and  hindering  pros- 
pects for  growth  and  structural  change 
in  Japan.  Our  present  course,  which 
relies  on  positive  Japanese  action 
rather  than  import  restrictions  and 
which  looks  for  structural  changes 
rather  than  a  quick  fix,  is  the  correct 
one. 

Following  intensive  consultations 
between  Japanese  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1977,  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Ex- 
ternal Economic  Affairs,  Mr. 
Nobuhiko  Ushiba  and  Ambassador 
Strauss  [Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  Robert  S.  Strauss] 
announced  policies  designed  to  reduce 
the  surplus  substantially  during  1978. 

In  addition  to  product-specific 
measures  dealing  with  certain  prod- 
ucts such  as  beef,  citrus,  and  forest 
products,  the  Japanese  Government 
reiterated  its  real  growth  target  of  7% 
for  Japan  fiscal  year  1978;  announced 
that  domestic  economic  growth,  yen 
appreciation,   and  efforts  to   improve 
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the  access  of  foreign  goods  to  the 
Japanese  domestic  market  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  Japan's  current- 
account  surplus  in  1978;  and  stated 
that  additional  steps  to  reduce  it  fur- 
ther would  be  taken  in  1979  with  the 
ultimate  goal  being  equilibrium  in  the 
current  account. 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  that 
the  Japanese  Government  faces  in  try- 
ing to  achieve  that  goal,  but  we  also 
recognize  the  importance  of  its  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  do  so. 

In  our  talks  with  the  Government  of 
Japan,  we  have  tried  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  Our  economies 
are  too  closely  linked  for  either  side 
to  benefit  from  a  confrontation.  We 
are  pleased  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  that  the 
growth  of  its  domestic  economy  is  a 
matter  of  international  interest  and 
concern. 

In  a  broader  perspective,  we  and 
Japan  share  an  interest  in  progress 
and  cooperation   in  the   Pacific  area. 


Major  Products  in  U.S.-Japan  Trade  (1977) 

(in  millions  of  dollars  and  percent) 


U.S.  Exports 
Total     100% 

Nonelectrical 
Machinery 

Feedgrains 

Logs  and 
Lumber 

Soybeans 

Coal 

Agricultural 
Raw  Material 

Chemicals 

Consumer 
Goods 

Other 


percent 


10,522 


=3 


U.S.  Imports 
Total      100% 


1,124 
1,061 


Automotive  Vehicles    P^ 
Parts  and  Engines 


V///////////,WiWZrt. 


945 

938 
899 

861 


Machinery 

Iron  and 
Steel  Products 

Radio,  TV,  Phonos 
and  Appliances 

Other  Consumer 
Goods 

Other 


V//////A*™ 


3,061 


606 
□  591 


^^1- 


,941 


3,497 


10       15       20       25       30      35 


I     I     I LJ 


percent 


10       15       20       25       30      35 


No;e:  Imports  on  F.A.S.  basis 

Source:  Highlights  of  U.S.  Export  and  Import  Trade 
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THE  PRESIDENT:   News 
Conference  of  April  25  (Excerpts) 


Department  of  State  Bui 

But  this  statement  by  Brezhnev  (J 
cerning  the  neutron  weapon  has| 
significance  at  all. 


Q.  Where  do  you  stand  now  on 
the  possibility  of  imposing,  by 
Executive  order  or  administrative 
action,  oil  import  fees,  and  how 
soon  might  you  act?  I  understand  a 
couple  of  your  advisers  are  suggest- 
ing a  May  1  deadline. 

A.  No  one  has  suggested  a  deadline 
that  early.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  just  finished  the  fourth  major 
element  of  a  five-part  comprehensive 
fuel  or  energy  program  with  natural 
gas  deregulation.  And  now  this  is 
being  recommended  to  the  complete 
conference  committee. 

The  next  step  is  the  crude  oil 
equalization  tax,  which  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  House — 
representatives  of  them  in  a  conference 
committee.  I've  talked  to  the  chairmen 
of  both  those  committees  about  the 
crude  oil  equalization  tax,  the  fifth 
element  of  our  major  proposals. 

It's  too  early,  I  think,  to  consider 
administrative  action.  I  still  hope  and 
expect  that  the  Congress  will  act  and 
will  complete  the  fifth  element  of  our 
energy  plan  and  present  the  entire 


package  as  it  should  be  to  the  Con- 
gress in  one  body. 

Q.  President  Brezhnev  has  offered 
to  not  build  the  neutron  bomb  if  you 
agree  or  the  United  States  agrees  to 
do  likewise.  Is  that  the  word  you're 
looking  for  to  halt  the  program? 

A.  No.  The  Soviets  know  and  Pres- 
ident Brezhnev  knows  that  the  neutron 
weapon  is  designed  to  be  used  against 
massive  and  perhaps  overwhelming 
tank  forces  in  the  Western  and  Eastern 
European  area. 

The  Soviets,  over  a  period  of  years, 
have  greatly  built  up  their  tank  forces 
and  others,  stronger  than  have  the 
NATO  allies.  The  neutron  weapons 
are  designed  to  equalize  that  inequal- 
ity, along  with  many  other  steps  that 
our  country  is  now  taking. 

The  Soviets  have  no  use  for  a  neu- 
tron weapon,  so  the  offer  by  Brezhnev 
to  refrain  from  building  the  neutron 
weapons  has  no  significance  in  the 
European  theater,  and  he  knows  this. 

We  are  strengthening  NATO  in 
other  ways.  Ourselves,  our  NATO  al- 
lies, will  meet  here  in  Washington  the 
last  of  May  with  a  recommitment, 
which  is  already  well  in  progress,  for 
a  long-range  strengthening  of  NATO 
in  all  its  aspects. 


The  interdependence  of  the  Pacific 
nations  has  not  been  as  clearly  recog- 
nized as,  for  instance,  that  which 
exists  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  trade  has 
boomed  of  late  without  benefit  of  a 
common  market  or  free-trade  area.  In 
part  this  is  because  the  economies  of 
the  region  are  largely  complementary, 
in  part  because  of  the  drop  in  the  cost 
of  shipping,  and  in  part  because  these 
countries  have  provided  a  favorable 
climate  for  investment  and  export- 
oriented  production. 

These  nations  can  benefit  from 
closer  cooperation  in  trade,  com- 
modities, food  and  agriculture, 
energy,  investment,  and  development 
assistance.  More  intensive  consulta- 
tion among  these  nations  — 
particularly  the  OECD  countries  of 
the  area  and  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations — appears  to 
be  a  logical  outgrowth  of  these 
relationships. 


Beyond  this  we  and  Japan  collabo- 
rate closely  in  the  OECD,  the  eco- 
nomic summit  framework,  financial 
fora,  and  various  North-South  discus- 
sions to  deal  with  multilateral  issues 
of  common  concern.  As  vital  cogs  in 
the  world  economy,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  together  play  an  indispens- 
able role  in  the  orderly  evolution  of 
the  world  economy.  We  benefit  from 
our  economic  relationship  far  more 
than  we  are  harmed  by  occasional 
difficulties.  ^ 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations  on  Apr. 
4,  1978.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  DC.  20402.  Mr.  Hormats  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs. 


Q.  Are  you  going  to  heed  the  <H 
of  the  congressional  leadership! 
your  own  party  and  delay  the  fori 
submission  of  the  package  sahl 
warplanes  to  the  Congress  or  bill 
it  up  in  any  way? 

A.  I've  not  been  asked  by  the  1m 

ership  in  the  Congress  to  delay.  I  1 

had  one  Senator  who  came  to  sed 

about    holding    off  on    this   prop<a 

Secretary   Vance  and  I  have  bee 

close   communication,   both   with  n 

another  and  with  leaders  in  the  <l 

gress,  for  a  number  of  weeks  con<i 

ing  the  arms  sales  package  that  wi  I 

presented  to  the  Congress  very  shcl 

This  package  will  be  presented  iii 

dividual  component  parts  to  the  J 

gress.  It's  the  only  legal  way  to  do  . 

The  Congress  will  act  on  ti> 

major  sales  proposals   individual] 

Israel,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Saudi  Ar,>i 

Each  one  is  important.  Each  one  >i 

pletes    a    commitment    that    has  5 

made  by  either  me,  or,  even  hi 

case    of   the    Saudis    and    Israel,c 

predecessors  for  these  sales. 

I  look  upon  them  as  a  package! 
if  the  Congress  should  accept  a  pci 
and  reject  another,  then  my  intents 
withdraw  the  sales  proposal  altogn- 
But  the  Congress  will  not  receivj 
act  on  these  proposals  as  a  pacl| 
They  have  to  act,  according  tdl 
law,  on  individual  items. 

These  proposals  are  in  the  nai 
interest.  I  think  it's  important  tfl( 
country  to  meet  our  commitments! 
one  that's  perhaps  the  most  contra 
sial  is  the  sale  of  F-15's  to  the  I 
Arabians.  This  was  a( promise  tha^ 
made  to  the  Saudi  Arabians  inl 
tember  of  1975,  to  let  them  hi 
choice  of  F-16's  or  F-15's.  They/ 
these  weapons  for  defensive  purpc: 
I  recommitted  this  nation  to  pr/ 
these  planes  both  last  year  and  i 
this  year.  And  my  deep  belief  isr 
since  in  the  Middle  East  our  pig 
nent  consideration  is  the  long-n 
and  permanent  security  and  peal 
ness  for  the  people  of  Israel,  tit 
treat  the  moderate  Arabs  with  fan 
and  with  friendship  and  to  strerj: 
their  commitment  to  us  in  return; 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  ci 
and  of  Israel . 

We  are  negotiating  or  discus 
these  matters  with  the  Congress 
there  will  be  no  delay  of  the* 
proposal  beyond  the  point  where; 
be  completed  by  the  time  the  Co>i 
goes  into  recess — maybe  2  or  3 « 
no  longer  than  that. 
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.  Do  you  think  it  proper  or  do 
think  it  right  for  the  foreign 
ister  of  another  government  to 
rfere  in  the  legislative  processes 
!iis  government?  I'm  talking  par- 
larly  about  your  Middle  East 
s  package  here,  legislation  which 
ve  said  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
United  States.  Do  you  think  it's 
t? 

.  I  have  made  my  decision  about 
irms  sales  package  after  very  care- 
consideration,  a  close  study  of 
>ions  and  opinions  expressed  by 
predecessors  in  the  White  House, 
:ul  consultation  with  the  State  De- 
nent  and  our  Defense  Department, 
military  leaders,  and  I  made  my 
mmendation  to  the  Congress — I 
make  it  shortly — on  what  I  con- 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
nation  with  a  well-balanced  and 
dly  attitude  toward  our  allies  and 
ds  in  the  Middle  East, 
each  one  of  these  instances,  the 
sales  proposals  were  made  as  a 
t  of  request  by  the  governments 
ved.  And  I  think  that's  the  basis 
hich  the  decision  should  be  made, 
y  making  the  request  to  the  Con- 
,  by  Congress  considering  my  re- 
for  approval  of  the  sales  on  the 
interests  of  our  country  as  judged 
e  and  the  Congress. 


Just  to  follow  up  on  the  Middle 
thing,  I  would  like  to  pursue  it 
a  little  bit  more  maybe  from  a 
tly  different  angle.  The  Israeli 
gn  Minister,  Mr.  Dayan,  has 
;sted  that  Israel  might  be  will- 
»  give  up  its  own  fighter  planes 
>ur  package  if  the  sales  were 
>ed  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt. 
w,  in  the  light  of  your  own  pro- 
i  interest  in  cutting  back  on 
m  arms  sales,  would  you  con- 
withdrawing  the  entire  pack- 

0  prevent  a  new  escalation  of 
•ms  race  in  the  Middle  East? 

No,  I  would  not.  As  I  said 
r,  the  process  through  which  we 
irms— and  this  sales  proposal 

1  be   completed    5    years    in    the 
'■  by,  I  think  the  last  deliveries 

be  1983— is  initiated  by  a  re- 
from  governments,  foreign  gov- 
nts,  that  we  permit  the  sale  of 
to  them.  As  I  said  earlier,  we 
litted  ourselves  to  help  Saudi 
a  with  arms  sales  to  protect 
elves  in  September  of  1975. 
the  same  time,  approximately,  in 
all  of  1975,  our  government 
itted  to  help  Israel  with  their 
sal  by  making  arms  sales  avail- 


able to  them.  Obviously,  if  any  nation 
withdrew  its  request  for  arms  sales, 
that  would  change  the  entire  proce- 
dure. 

I  have  never  heard  of  Foreign 
Minister  Dayan 's  statement  that  they 
did  not  need  the  weapons  or  would 
withdraw  their  request  for  weapons 
until  today.  Mr.  Dayan  is  on  the  way 
to  our  country.  He  will  be  meeting 
shortly  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others,  and  I  think  only  after  very 
close  consultations  with  them  can  we 
determine  whether  or  not  Israel  desires 
to  go  ahead  with  the  arms  sales  com- 
mitment that  I've  made  to  them. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  withdraw  the 
arms  sales  proposals  after  they  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  delay. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Dayan  did  in  fact  tell 
you  that  Israel  would  withdraw  its 
request,  would  you  then  be  willing 
to  pull  back  the  whole  package? 

A.  I  can't  imagine  that  happening, 
and  I  would  rather  not  answer  a 
hypothetical  question  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  Mr.  Dayan 
is  coming.  I  just  wonder,  sir,  do  you 
have  any  reason  at  all  to  feel  op- 
timistic that  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  can  somehow 
be  brought  off  dead  center?  I  know 
Mr.  Antherton's  [Alfred  L.  Ather- 
ton,  Jr.,  Ambassador  at  Large  with 
special  responsibility  for  Middle 
East  peace  negotiations]  been  in 
Cairo,  and  you've  had  consultations. 
What  is  the  outlook  now? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  reason  to  be  optimis- 
tic, but  I  can't  predict  success  any 
time  soon.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
30  years. 

I  think  compared  to  a  year  ago,  for 
instance,  remarkable  progress  has  been 
made.  After  the  visit  of  President 
Sadat  to  Jerusalem,  there  was  a  re- 
markable sense  of  excessive  hope  or 
euphoria  that  swept  the  world,  that 
peace  was  imminent.  Since  then,  I've 
met  extensively  with  President  Sadat 
and  with  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
also  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
two  countries  involved.  And  there's 
still  hope  that  we  can  move  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

I  think  if  there  were  not  hope,  that 
Foreign  Minister  Dayan  would  not  be 
coming  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
our  own  officials  to  explore  further 
avenues  for  progress. 

As  you  know,  since  Prime  Minister 
Begin  was  here,  Ezer  Weizman,  who 
is  the  Defense  Minister  of  Israel,  has 
been  to  Egypt  twice  to  meet  with 
President   Sadat.    So,   discussions 
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are  going  on   and  explorations  are 
continuing. 

And  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  both 
the  Israelis  and  the  Egyptians  want 
peace.  They  both  are  concerned  about 
the  terms  of  peace.  After  years  of 
hatred  and  even  active  combat,  there's 
still  an  element  of  distrust  about  the 
future  intentions  of  each  other. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  make  progress.  My  commit- 
ment is  deep  and  irreversible.  As  long 
as  I'm  in  the  White  House  as  Presi- 
dent, I  will  continue  to  pursue,  with- 
out any  slacking  of  my  interests  or 
commitment,  the  avenue  toward  peace. 

And  I  anticipate  that  now  and  in  the 
future  there  will  be  temporary  periods 
of  discouragement  and  withdrawal  of 
the  negotiating  parties.  So,  I  think 
every  evidence  that  I  have  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  known  is  that  both 
sides  want  peace  and  the  progress  to- 
ward peace  is  steady. 


Q.  Your  spokesmen  have  said  that 
there  will  be  written  assurances 
from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt  that 
they  will  not  use  the  warplanes 
against  Israel  in  any  future  conflict. 
And  further,  various  Administration 
spokesmen  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  will  be 
dependent  on  the  United  States  for 
technical  support  for  these  planes, 
and  this  support  could  always  be  cut 
off  in  the  event  that  a  future  conflict 
would  start  and  that  the  Saudis  de- 
sired to  use  the  weapons  against  Is- 
rael. Is  it  your  understanding  that 
both  types  of  assurances  will  be  in 
effect? 

A.  We  would  not  sell  the  planes  to 
the  Saudi  Arabians  if  we  thought  that 
the  desire  was  to  use  them  against 
Israel.  I'm  completely  convinced  that 
the  Saudis  want  their  airplanes  to  be 
used  to  protect  their  own  country. 

The  Saudis  have  informed  officials 
in  our  government  that  they  do  not 
desire  to  deploy  them  at  Tabuk,  which 
is  the  airfield  nearest  to  Israel,  and  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  configuration 
of  the  weapons  on  the  F-15  that  the 
Saudis  have  offered  is  primarily  a  de- 
fensive configuration.  And  for  those 
reasons  I  feel  sure  that  the  problems 
that  you  described  are  adequately  ad- 
dressed in  the  proposals  that  I've  made 
to  the  Congress  and  in  the  statements 
that  the  Saudis  have  already  made. 


□ 


,;...  ■!■ 


For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  J,  J 978,  p.  775.    □ 
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Department  of  State  Bulltx 


THE  SECRETARY: 


Foreign  Assistance  and  U.S.  Policy 


Today  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  a 
subject  about  which  I  care  deeply  be- 
cause of  its  importance  to  our  nation.  I 
speak  of  foreign  assistance. 

Over  the  years  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain and  support  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  You  have  done  this  as 
an  essential  part  of  your  nonpartisan 
program  of  public  education.  Your 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  foreign 
assistance  has  been  a  key  element  in 
making  people  aware  of  what  their 
government  is  trying  to  achieve  with 
these  programs. 

The  United  States  has  a  profound 
stake  in  its  relationships  with  the  na- 
tions and  peoples  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Our  response  to  their  problems, 
needs,  and  aspirations  tests  not  only 
the  quality  of  our  leadership  in  the 
world  but  our  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice. 

Let  me  begin  our  discussion  by  pos- 
ing three  questions.  First,  why  do  we 
have  foreign  aid  programs?  Second, 
what  are  these  programs  designed  to 
accomplish?  Third,  do  they  work? 

During  the  past  15  months  as  the 
Carter  Administration  fashioned  aid 
budgets,  reorganized  aid  programs, 
and  discussed  aid  issues  with  Con- 
gress, we  have  thought  with  great  care 
about  these  three  questions.  Today,  in 
discussing  our  conclusions,  I  want  to 
return  to  the  basic  elements  of  our  aid 
programs. 

Why  Foreign  Aid 

Our  foreign  policy  flows  from  what 
we  are  as  a  people — our  history,  our 
culture,  our  values,  and  our  beliefs. 
One  reason  this  nation  has  a  foreign 
aid  program  is  that  we  believe  we 
have  a  humanitarian  and  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  alleviate  poverty  and  pro- 
mote more  equitable  economic  growth 
in  the  developing  world. 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  when  half 
a  billion  people  are  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished, when  700  million  adults  are 
illiterate,  and  when  one  and  a  half 
billion  people  do  not  have  minimal 
health  care.  As  free  people  who  have 
achieved  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  living  in  the  world,  we  cannot  fail 
to  respond  to  such  staggering  statistics 
and  the  individual  lives  they  encom- 
pass. We  can  be  proud  that  we  are  a 
people  who  believe  in  the  development 
of  human  potential. 


The  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
we  have  foreign  aid  programs  also 
goes  beyond  our  system  of  values  and 
our  concern  for  the  less  fortunate. 
Foreign  aid  is  clearly  in  our  national 
economic  and  political  interest. 

The  success  or  failure  of  developing 
countries  to  grow  more  food,  develop 
new  energy  supplies,  sell  their  raw 
materials  and  products,  curb  their 


.  when  we  are  discussing  aid 
levels  .  .  .  we  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not  we  can  fund  prac- 
tical projects  that  make  a  differ- 
ence to  people  in  need. 


birthrates,  and  defend  themselves 
against  aggression  will  matter  to 
Americans. 

Our  economic  health  and  our  secu- 
rity are  more  closely  tied  today  than 
ever  before  to  the  economic  well-being 
and  security  of  the  developing  world. 
Progress  there  means  more  jobs  and 
more  prosperity  for  the  United  States. 

•  The  non-oil-producing  developing 
countries  are  a  major  market  for 
American  goods,  taking  a  quarter  of 
our  total  exports  last  year.  About  the 
same  share  of  our  total  exports  goes  to 
Europe  and  the  Communist  countries 
combined. 

•  Products  from  less  developed 
countries — including  raw  materials 
such  as  tin,  copper,  bauxite,  and 
lead — accounted  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  our  total  imports  last  year. 

•  Our  nation  gained  more  than  $7 
billion  from  our  direct  private  invest- 
ment in  the  developing  world  in  1975. 
And  in  1976  developing  countries  ab- 
sorbed nearly  $11  billion  of  our  direct 
foreign  investment. 

•  In  the  export  of  our  agricultural 
abundance  last  year,  developing  coun- 
tries purchased  half  of  our  exports  of 
cotton,  65%  of  our  wheat,  and  nearly 
70%  of  our  rice. 

•  Our  economy  benefits  substan- 
tially as  aid  dollars  are  spent  here  to 
buy  commodities  and  services.  For 
example,  for  every  dollar  we  have 
paid    into    such   organizations   as   the 


World  Bank  and  the  regional  i 
velopment  banks  for  Latin  Ameri:, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  about  $2  has  bin 
spent  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  economic  growth  of  the 
veloping  world  is  taking  place  prim 
ily  as  a  result  of  massive  efforts  ) 
the  leaders  and  peoples  of  the 
veloping  nations.  For  many,  the  rn 
critical  international  factors  in  til 
growth  and  development  are  J 
policies  toward  trade,  investmet 
commodities,  and  technology.  0 
economic  aid,  as  well  as  that  p 
vided  by  other  developed  natios 
also  makes  a  crucial  contribution:! 
their  well-being.  For  so 
countries — particularly  the  Id 
income  nations — it  is  the  princa 
source  of  foreign  exchange  and  ttf 
nical  assistance.  But  for  many  oths 
it  serves  as  an  essential  complent 
to  other  components  of  their  J 
velopment  strategy. 

In  addition  to  America's  econoi 
involvement  in  the  developing  wed 
our  political  interests  are  stronglyt 
gaged  as  well.  Developing  counie 
are  often  key  participants  in  the  qi 
for  peace.  Regional  stability  i 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  south 
Africa,  and  elsewhere  cannon 
achieved  without  the  cooperation 
developing  nations.  Achieving  p| 
ress  on  the  global  issues  which! 
rectly  affect  peace— arms  restri 
and  nonproliferation — dependii 
large  measure  on  strengthening  pet 
cal  ties  between  the  industrialized  c 
developing  worlds. 

Our  ties  to  developing  countries! 
essential  in  many  other  areas  wl 
affect  our  national  security:  in  dep1 
ing  our  armed  forces  and  in  mainiu 
ing  access  to  straits,  ports,  and  £i 
tion  facilities. 

But  the  peace  and  stability  we 
in  the  world  cannot  be  obtained  s 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  st 
defense   in  concert  with  others, 
social    unrest    which    breeds   co 
can   best   be   prevented   if  econo 
growth  and  an  equitable  distnbi* 
of  resources   are   realized.    As  1»] 
John  XXIII  so  eloquently  stated: 
a  world  of  constant  want  there  i 
peace  .  .  .  . " 

Foreign  Assistance  Programs 

In  view  of  the  stakes  involved.) 
foreign  aid  goals  must  be  match 
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performance.  The  Carter  Admin- 
tion  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
orize  and  appropriate  $8.4  billion 
sur  economic,  food,  security  as- 
nce  programs,  and  contributions 
le  international  financial  institu- 
i  this  fiscal  year.  About  16%  of 

sum  represents  government 
antees  and  will  not  result  in  ac- 

spending.  We  are  requesting 
i  sums  because  we  believe  that 
gn  aid  can  and  does  work.  We 
ve  it  can  have  a  direct  impact  on 
omic  growth  and  the  maintenance 
ace. 

t  me  give  you  a  summary  of 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

rst,  in  the  area  of  bilateral  eco- 
c  assistance,  we  are  trying  to 
mine  the  most  effective  way  to 
lei  this  aid  to  stimulate  economic 

th  and  alleviate  poverty.  In 
g  so  we  are  implementing  a 
:gy  which  targets  our  resources 
tly  on  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
d  the  "basic  human  needs"  ap- 
ish, this  development  strategy 

to  help  people  meet  such  basic 
i  as  nutrition,  shelter,  education, 
lealth  care.  It  is  not  an  interna- 
I  welfare  program.  It  is,  instead, 
pproach    to    development    which 

the  poor  a  chance  to  improve 
standard  of  living  by  their  own 
s. 

armers  need  good  quality  seed  if 
are  going  to  escape  subsistence 
ilture  and  grow  enough  food  for 
families  and  to  sell  at  the  market 
11.  Our  aid  program  in  Tanzania, 
istance,  is  helping  that  govern- 
establish  a  seed  multiplication 
:t  to  provide  improved  seed  for 
ain  crops  grown  there.  The  im- 
)n  the  lives  of  Tanzanian  farm- 
ould  be  large. 

i  vast  sections  of  West  Africa, 
|  cannot  live  in  potentially  fer- 
gricultural  areas  because  of  a 
e  disease — river  blindness.  We 
:lping  to  finance  efforts  to  sup- 
this  affliction.  Some  success 
sen  achieved.  Small  farmers  are 
y  beginning  to  resettle  in  areas 
had  been  virtually  abandoned, 
iucation  is  critical  to  human 
•pment.  In  numerous  poor  coun- 
our  aid  goes  to  training  people 
il  and  urban  areas  in  basic  skills 
permit  them  to  earn  a  better 
Education  takes  place  in  many 
besides  the  schoolroom.  It  can 
ried  by  low  powered  local  radio 
ms,  such  as  one  we  fund  in 
mala,  or  by  direct  broadcast 
te  TV,  as  in  an  experiment  we 
d  in  India. 
Mid,  the  programs  of  the  World 


Bank  and  the  regional  development 
banks  through  which  we  channel  a 
significant  amount  of  our  foreign  aid 
range  from  large,  capital  intensive 
programs,  such  as  dams  and  roads,  to 
smaller  scale  programs  designed  to 
directly  improve  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
These  institutions  can  mobilize  and 
coordinate  large  amounts  of  capital 
for  development.  And  they  can  build 
consensus  between  aid  donors  and  re- 
cipients on  development  goals.  In 
performing  these  roles,  they  well 
serve  U.S.  interests.  The  work  of 
these  institutions  is  varied. 

•  In  Buenaventura,  Colombia — one 
of  the  poorest  cities  in  the 
hemisphere — the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  is  trying  to  relocate 
slum  dwellers  and  provide  the  city 
with  safe  drinking  water  to  reduce 
disease. 

•In  the  West  African  country  of 
Benin,  the  African  Development  Fund 
is  improving  rural  health  services  by 
constructing  dispensaries  in  remote 
areas  and  training  people  to  run  them. 

•  In  Burma,  an  Asian  Development 
Bank  loan  will  increase  fish  produc- 
tion for  domestic  consumption,  thus 
raising  the  low  protein  intake  of  the 
population. 
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about  whether  or  not  we  can  fund 
practical  projects  that  make  a  differ- 
ence to  people  in  need. 

There  is  another  important  aspect 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  very  briefly — 
our  security  assistance  programs. 

These  programs  have  three  impor- 
tant objectives.  First,  they  are  de- 
signed to  assist  our  friends  and  allies 
to  provide  for  their  legitimate  defense 
needs.  Second,  these  programs  sup- 
port our  strategic  and  political  objec- 
tives of  reducing  tensions  and  promot- 
ing stability  in  areas  of  potential  con- 
frontation and  conflict.  Third,  they 
provide  economic  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  are  experiencing  political 
and  economic  stresses  and  where 
U.S.  security  interests  are  involved. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  security  as- 
sistance aid  goes  to  support  our  peace 
efforts  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
southern  Africa.  In  providing  assist- 
ance to  such  nations,  we  help  them 
meet  the  economic  strains  imposed  by 
tensions  in  their  regions. 


Does  Foreign  Aid  Work? 

Do  all  these  programs  work? 
There   is   a   popular  myth   that 
foreign  assistance  often  does  not  pro- 


.  .  .  we  have  approved  aid  programs  when  they  would  directly  benefit 
the  poor  since  we  recognize  that  people  have  economic  as  well  as 
political  rights. 


Third,  we  support  the  development 
programs  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  finance  technical  assistance  to 
poor  countries  and  provide  direct  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  children,  ref- 
ugees, and  other  groups  in  need  of 
particular  relief. 

•  In  India,  the  U.N.  Children's 
Fund  is  working  to  restore  and  im- 
prove potable  water  resources  in  the 
areas  hardest  hit  by  the  November 
1977  cyclone  and  tidal  wave. 

•  In  Central  America,  experts  from 
the  U.N.  Development  Program  are 
working  in  four  countries  to  develop 
energy  from  underground  volcanic 
steam. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  citing  proj- 
ects in  various  countries  aimed  at 
specific  problems  and  particular 
groups.  The  point  is  that  when  we  are 
discussing  aid  levels,  we  must  re- 
member we  are  not  talking  about 
abstract  statistics:   we  are  talking 


duce  results.   The  record  shows 
otherwise. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  foreign 
assistance  from  other  factors  that  pro- 
duce development.  But  foreign  assist- 
ance has  been  central  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  following  achievements. 

•  Between  1950  and  1975  the  de- 
veloping countries  grew  more  rapidly 
than  either  they  or  the  developed 
countries  had  grown  in  any  time 
period  in  the  past. 

•  Substantial  increases  in  life  ex- 
pectancy are  taking  place  in  many 
developing  countries. 

•  The  number  of  children  in  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  developing  world 
has  trebled  since  1950,  and  the 
number  of  secondary  students  has  in- 
creased sixfold  during  the  same 
period . 

•  The  battle  against  communicable 
disease  has  produced  significant  re- 
sults. Smallpox  is  now  confined  to  a 
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small  area  of  Africa,  and  the  numbers 
of  people  suffering  from  Malaria  has 
been  reduced  by  80-90%  in  the  past 
three  decades. 

•  The  yields  of  rice  and  wheat  in 
Asia  are  estimated  to  be  substantially 
higher  today  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  high-yielding  varieties.  More 
than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  grain 
each  year  is  ascribed  to  the  new  seed. 

Beyond  these  successes,  the  record 
reveals  countless  instances  in  which 
projects  funded  by  foreign  assistance 
have  improved  the  lives  of  people  in 
fundamental  ways. 

•  When  a  village  has  clean  water, 
its  children  are  no  longer  made  sick 
from  the  water  they  drink. 

•  When  couples  have  access  to 
family  planning  services,  there  are 
fewer  mouths  to  feed. 

•  When  a  clinic  is  constructed, 
modern  medicine  enters  lives  for  the 
first  time. 

•  And  when  a  job  program  begins, 
the  unemployed  can  find  work  and 
have  incomes. 

Progress  has  been  made.  But  more 
has  to  be  done.  Over  the  last  15 
months  the  Carter  Administration  has 
made  a  substantial  effort  to  further 
improve  the  management  and  effec- 
tiveness of  all  of  our  programs. 

Let  me  report  to  you  on  some  of 
the  steps  we  have  already  taken  or 
will  soon  implement  to  achieve  this 
objective. 

One  of  the  key  problems  with 
foreign  assistance  over  the  years  has 
been  a  lack  of  adequate  coordination 


The  Carter  Administration  announced 
its  support  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  bill.  Although  the  Congress  will 
probably  not  consider  this  legislation 
in  the  current  session,  the  Administra- 
tion is  moving  to  put  into  place  a  new 
interagency  coordinating  mechanism 
which  we  believe  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  having  the  executive  branch 
better  coordinate  its  diverse  develop- 
ment efforts. 

The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  been  reorganized  under 
the  leadership  of  Governor  John  Gil- 
ligan.  More  authority  is  being  dele- 
gated to  our  AID  missions  abroad. 
Tighter  controls  are  now  imposed  on 
financial  and  operational  procedures. 
In  addition,  AID  has  eliminated  some 
complex  and  cumbersome  procedures 
which  have  slowed  our  ability  to  de- 
sign and  implement  projects. 

The  United  States  has  encouraged 
the  multilateral  banks  to  better  take 
into  account  the  lessons  of  the 
past — both  successes  and  failures. 
The  Administration  has  also  shared 
congressional  concerns  about  high 
salary  levels  of  bank  employees.  We 
want  the  banks  to  look  especially 
hard  at  more  effective  ways  to  reach 
poor  people  directly,  as  well  as  to 
operate  in  the  most  cost  effective 
ways. 

In  our  security  programs  we  have 
tightened  management  controls  and 
have  instituted  an  interagency  com- 
mittee to  provide  coordinated  recom- 
mendations to  me  and  the  President 
on  all  aspects  of  our  arms  transfer 
and  security  assistance  programs. 
Finally,  because  we  recognize  that 


1, 


Helping  the  children  of  Pakistan  have  adequate  diets  does  not  mean 
that  we  need  neglect  the  children  of  Cincinnati,  Boston,  or  Los 
Angeles.  Helping  the  farmers  of  Mali  grow  more  food  does  not  mean 
we  need  to  abandon  the  farmers  of  Texas,  Illinois,  or  Colorado  .  .  . 
Both  foreign  aid  and  adequate  domestic  expenditures  are  essential  to 
the  national  interest. 


between  our  bilateral  programs  and 
our  activities  in  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Responsibility  for 
these  various  programs  is  spread 
throughout  several  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  called  for  a  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  government's 
foreign  aid  programs  designed  to 
meet    these    defects    in    coordination. 


science  and  technology  offer  many 
opportunities  for  expanding  the  de- 
velopment process,  President  Carter 
has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new 
U.S.  foundation  on  technological  col- 
laboration. This  foundation  will  sup- 
port the  application  of  our  research  to 
development  problems.  And  it  will 
improve  the  access  of  the  developing 
countries  to  American  science  and 
technology. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
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improve  the  management  and  deli 
of  our  foreign  assistance  progras 
Accountability  to  the  Congress  anfl 
the  public  is  an  essential  elemeno 
our  approach. 


Other  Key  Issues 

There   are   several  other  impon 
questions  relating,  to  our  foreign « 
sistance  programs  which  I  would 
to  discuss. 

First,  there  is  a  growing  belief  i; 
we  are  both  giving  more  aid  an  : 
the    same    time    losing    control 
where  it  goes.  Let  me  put  this  i/l 
in  perspective. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  shoulderii 
disproportionate  burden  of  global 
flows.  While  in  absolute  terms:! 
U.S.  aid  program  is  larger  than  i 
of  any  other  nation,  as  a  percerij 
of  GNP  we  rank  in  the  bottom  25; 
all  non-Communist  country  donor! 

Concerning  control,  we  are  J 
active  in  attempting  to  steer  muli 
eral  assistance  in  directions  we  | 
best  for  our  nation  and  for  gt 
development.  We  have  often  1 
successful  in  encouraging  the  typ 
projects  consistent  with  our  del 
policies.  We  will  be  working  CM 
with  Congress  to  develop  proceji 
which  permit  the  United  Statt 
express  its  views  about  multil 9 
lending  policies  as  effectively  as* 
sible.  But  in  doing  so,  we  must! 
ognize  the  damage  that  would  be  3 
if  the  international  character  of  < 
institutions  were  lost. 

Second,  our  foreign  assistance! 
grams  must  be  consistent  with* 
determination  to  improve  the  ci 
tions  of  political,  economic,  andi 
rights  worldwide.  Over  the  past' 
we  have  reviewed  all  of  our  aid) 
grams  for  their  impact  on  hn 
rights.  In  some  cases  we  hav 
duced  assistance  to  governments v 
consistent  records  of  repression' 
have  also  increased  aid  to  othersv 
good  or  improving  human  rl 
policies. 

We  face  a  dilemma  when  apf 

human   rights   consideratioi 

foreign  assistance.  We  do  not  w;l 

support    governments    which   co> 

ently    violate   human    rights.    0: 

other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  < 

our   assistance    to    poor   people*" 

happen   to   live   under   repressiv 

gimes.  We  must  resolve  this  diM 

on  a  case-by-case  basis.   In  ge:j 

we  have  approved  aid  programs  'I 

they  would  directly  benefit  the) 

since  we  recognize  that  peoplei 

economic  as  well  as  political  rigl". 
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'hird,  there  is  the  question  of 
ich  countries  should  receive  our 
.   The   President   has   decided   that 

concessional  assistance  programs 
uld  focus  primarily  but  not  exclu- 
;ly  on  the  poorest  countries.  In  the 
re  advanced  developing  countries 
do  not  want  to  substitute  our  own 
port  for  the  assistance  those  gov- 
ments  should  be  giving.  On  the 
;r  hand,  we  cannot  be  indifferent 
the  plight  of  people   who  are   no 

poor  because  they  live  in  middle 
>me  countries  and  who  need  our 
).  We  are  resolving  this  problem 
insisting  that  our  efforts  to  mount 
>rams  in  middle  income  develop- 
nations  be  matched  by  efforts  of 
host  country. 

ourth,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that 
cannot  afford  to  spend  large 
unts  of  money  to  help  solve  prob- 
s  abroad  when  we  have  many 
sing  domestic  needs.  But  I  firmly 
sve  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
ake  to  try  to  trade  off  interna- 
lal  obligations  for  domestic 
rities.  Both  need  to  be  addressed, 
te  health  of  our  nation  is  increas- 
y  dependent  on  the  world  econ- 
.  If  we  neglect  international  prog- 
,  we  undermine  the  welfare  of  our 

society.  As  a  nation  we  have  a 
or  concern  with  improving  the 
>  of  poor  people.  I  do  not  believe 
is  a  credible  commitment  if  made 

domestically.  And  as  a  percent- 
of  the  Federal  budget  for   1979, 

economic  assistance  is  only 
%.    Adding    our    security    assist- 

programs  does  not  increase  this 
"e  substantially. 

e  can  afford  to  increase  foreign 
expenditures  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
e  must.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
d  to  increase  our  domestic  educa- 
budget,  expand  programs  for  the 
srly,  and  fund  other  critical 
:stic  programs  as  we  are  now  do- 
Helping  the  children  of  Pakistan 

adequate  diets  does  not  mean 
we  need  neglect  the  children  of 
innati,  Boston,  or  Los  Angeles, 
ing  the  farmers  of  Mali  grow 
'  food  does  not  mean  we  need  to 
don  the  farmers  of  Texas,  II- 
s,  or  Colorado.  And  helping  the 
ns  of  the  Middle  East  remain  at 
i  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  our  cities.  We 
ot  have  a  choice.  Both  foreign 
ind  adequate  domestic  expendi- 
i  are  essential  to  the  national 
;st. 

nator  Humphrey  raised  a  funda- 

al   issue   about   foreign    aid.    He 

"The  question  we  must  decide 

nether  or  not  the  conditions  of 


social  and  economic  injustice — 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease — are  a 
real  threat  to  our  security.  I  think 
they  are  and  they  require  the  same 
commitment  of  policy,  will,  and  re- 
sources as  does  our  conventional  na- 
tional defense. " 

As  someone  charged  with  helping 
to  protect  the  national  security,  I 
agree  with  Senator  Humphrey's  as- 
sessment of  the  role  of  foreign  aid  in 
the  scheme  of  our  national  priorities. 
I  agree  with  his  approach  to  the  tasks 
of  alleviating  poverty  and  working  for 
peace. 
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He  believed  in  harnessing  the 
energy  and  creativity  of  the  American 
people  to  solve  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  world  for  centuries.  I 
share  his  faith  in  our  abilities.  I  share 
his  optimism  that  we  can  do  the  job. 

I  ask  that  you  help  us  inform  the 
American  people  why  foreign  aid  is 
essential  to  the  nation's  economic 
health,  political  interests,  and  preser- 
vation of  its  humanitarian  tradition.    □ 


Address  before  the  national  convention  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  Cincinnati  on 
May  1,  1978  (press  release  195  of  May  1). 


€fu estion-a ltd- Answer  Session 
Following  Cincinnati  Address 


Q.  Would  you  please  give  your 
assessment  of  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  light  of 
the  most  recent  meetings  there? 

A.  You  certainly  started  me  off 
with  the  hardest  of  all  questions.  At 
the  current  point,  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is,  I  would  say,  in  a 
stalemate.  That  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  progress.  I  be- 
lieve very  deeply  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  progress.  It  is  in  the  interests  of 
each  of  the  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
to  see  that  this  is  done.  It  is  in  our 
national  interests.  It  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  world  that  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  be  brought  to  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  basically  three  fundamen- 
tal issues  involved.  First,  the  need  for 
a  real  peace,  a  true  peace,  in  which 
we  will  have  not  only  the  end  of  a 
state  of  war  but  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  nations  of  all  the  countries 
of  that  region  will  be  restored. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  solve 
the  problem  of  withdrawal  from  ter- 
ritories occupied  in  the  1967  war, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Thirdly,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Palestinian  question  be  resolved  in  all 
of  its  aspects. 

These  are  all  very  difficult  prob- 
lems. Their  roots  are  deep.  They  have 
been  problems  which  the  countries  of 
that  region  have  been  wrestling  with 
for  a  long  time.  But  I  think  some 
progress  has  been  made.  If  one  looks 
back  a  year  ago,  it  wasn't  even  possi- 
ble to  conceive  that  people  would  start 
talking  to  each  other  about  how  to  sit 
down  together  and  solve  these  ques- 
tions. Now,  at  least,  we  have  some  of 
the  nations  talking  to  each  other. 


Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  has  a  deep 
interest  in  seeing  this  problem  re- 
solved. And  we  have  and  will  continue 
to  put  this  at  the  top  of  our  agenda  in 
terms  of  problems  in  the  foreign  pol- 
icy field  where  we  must  try  to  help. 

I  think  that  the  parties  on  both  sides 
do  have  confidence  and  trust  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  can  act  as  a 
catalyst  in  bringing  the  parties  together. 
Sometimes  our  role  must  be  one  of,  in 
effect,  carrying  messages  between  the 
two.  And  other  times,  when  the 
dialogue  becomes  stalemated,  then  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  come 
forward  with  our  own  suggestions  and 
initiatives,  to  try  and  regain  the 
momentum  of  the  peace  process. 

That  is  the  course  we  have  followed 
during  the  last  year  and  a  few  months. 
That  is  the  course  we  will  continue  to 
follow  in  the  year  ahead,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  policy  that  the  people  in  the 
area  wish  to  follow. 

Q.  I  know  that  there  has  been 
Federal  assistance  to  the  Vietnamese 
refugees  in  the  past.  Do  you  have 
more  assistance  financially  coming 
to  the  boat  people  of  this  area? 

A.  Yes.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
which  cries  out  for  help  and  for  ac- 
tion. Recently,  the  President  approved 
a  major  step  on  our  part  to  increase 
the  amount  of  help  that  we  can  give 
for  the  refugees  in  this  area,  and  par- 
ticularly the  boat  people.  This  is  a 
program  which  will  be  funded  over  a 
period  of  2  years.  And  I  think  by  the 
leadership  we  will  be  able  to  give  with 
the  funding  which  we  will  be  receiving 
that  we  will  be  able  to  help  stimulate 
others  to  work  with  us  to  take  care  of 
this  tremendous  humanitarian  problem. 
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It  is  a  vastly  difficult,  complicated 
one.  We  are  working  with  many  other 
nations  around  the  world,  with  the 
United  Nations,  and  others.  And  it  is  a 
problem  which  will  remain  very  im- 
portant to  us  and  which  we  are  going 
to  devote  our  full  efforts  to. 

Q.  There  has  been  much  in  the 
news  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of 
nuclear  technologies  to  the  develop- 
ing nations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  has  been  declared  Energy  Con- 
servation Week  and  because  May  3d 
has  been  declared  Sun  Day,  could 
you  give  us  some  insights  into  what 
is  being  exported  from  this  country 
in  terms  of  the  decentralized  systems 
of  volume  mass,  solar  technology, 
wind  technology,  and  others,  for  the 
less  developed  countries? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  cooperative 
agreements  with  a  number  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  where  we  are  work- 
ing together  to  share  our  technology 
and  our  know-how  in  the  kinds  of 
areas  that  you  are  talking  about. 

Some  of  those  countries  have  a 
great  deal  to  contribute  to  us,  and  we 
are  learning  from  them.  And,  there- 
fore, I  feel  it  is  through  these  kinds  of 
cooperative  efforts  that  we  can  make 
the  most  progress.  Whether  it  be  the 
use  of  wind,  whether  it  be  solar 
energy  products  which  require  greater 
funding  capabilities — in  that  kind  of  a 
situation,  we  are  working  with  the 
countries  often  which  have  resources 
to  put  into  it,  such  as  countries  like 
Saudi  Arabia  and  others  who  have 
both  knowledge  and  funding  to  help 
on  it.  But  with  others,  we  have  to  be 
the  ones  who  provide  the  basic  fund- 
ing and  technology. 

And  this  is  an  area  in  which  I  think  we 
must  increase  our  efforts,  because  it  is 
essential  that  in  the  future  we  must  find 
other  forms  of  energy  which  will  be  able 
to  take  the  place  as  our  petroleum  re- 
sources continue  to  dwindle.  The  nuclear 
resources  with  the  problems  that  they 
present  can  never  find  or  provide  the 
total  solution  to  the  problem.  So  we  must 
be  looking  at  all  of  these  other  kinds  of 
energy-producing  resources  if  we  are 
going  to  cope  with  the  energy  problems 
of  the  world. 

Q.  There  have  been  several 
statements  the  past  few  days,  and  I 
was  wondering  whether  the  Carter 
Administration  is  going  to  withdraw 
their  plans  for  planes  to  Israel  if  the 
U.S.  Congress  does  not  go  along 
with  the  planes  for  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Egypt? 

A.  Let  me  try  and  answer  this  very 
clearly. 

Under  the  law,  we  are  required  to 


send  up  each  one  of  the  proposals — 
the  proposals  for  aircraft  to  Israel,  the 
proposals  for  transfer  of  aircraft  to 
Egypt,  and  the  proposals  for  the  trans- 
fer of  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia — 
separately  to  the  Congress.  Each  one 
of  those  will  be  examined  in  hearings 
separately  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  will  vote  separately  on  each 
one  of  them. 

However,  the  President,  in  exercis- 
ing his  responsibility,  must  take  into 
account  the  importance  of  each  one  of 
these  specific  proposals  and  the  mutu- 
ally reinforcing  nature  of  these  various 
proposals.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  de- 
cision to  be  made  by  the  President  can 
only  be  made  after  he  has  seen  what 
the  Congress  does  with  respect  to  each 
of  these  various  elements  of  the  pro- 
posals which  are  being  sent  forward.  I 
will  be  very  frank  in  saying  I  believe 
each  one  of  these  to  be  essential. 

We  did  not  arrive  lightly  at  the 
proposals  which  were  sent  forward. 
Each  one  of  the  countries  has  pressing 
needs.  They  came  and  sent  to  us  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  requirements. 
We  examined  each  of  these  require- 
ments to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
believe  they  were  justifiable  from  a 
military  standpoint.  We  concluded  that 
they  were. 

We  also  took  a  look  to  see  very 
carefully  whether  or  not,  if  we  went 
forward  with  these  proposals,  it  would 
upset  the  basic  military  balance  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  concluded  that  it 
would  not. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  have  a 
deep  and  unshakable  commitment  to 
Israel  to  meet  its  security  needs.  We 
will  carry  out  that  commitment. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  commitment  was  made  in  1975 
to  provide  them  with  aircraft.  We,  in  this 
Administration,  reaffirmed  that  commit- 
ment. I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  go  forward  with  it. 

With  respect  to  Egypt,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  parties  in  the  peace 
negotiations,  they  have  needs,  not  be- 
cause of  the  relationships  between 
themselves  and  Israel  but  because  of 
other  military  needs,  because  of  the 
situations  which  exist  on  their  western 
and  southern  borders. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  these 
are  all  mutually  reinforceable  and  that 
it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  Congress 
did  not  vote  affirmatively  on  each  one 
of  these  proposals.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  harmful  to  our  national  interests. 

Q.  In  referring  directly  to  your 
speech,  I  was  a  little  confused.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  altruistic 
desire  to  help  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion bears  that  out,  and  on  the  other 
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hand    you    pointed    out    how    mm 
money  we  make  off  this. 

Later  on,  you  talked  about  r 
forming.  One  of  the  big  criticisms 
something  like  AID  has  been  th 
the  money  is  given  or  lent,  as  ; 
example,  perhaps,  for  building  pr 
cedures  with  the  provision  th 
perhaps  the  lumber  be  bought  fro 
the  United  States  when  there  mig 
be  a  local  supply.  Would  you  coi 
ment  on  that? 

A.  I  think  that  there  are  two  aspet 
to  it.  I  think  we  do  have  a  very  stro 
and  deep  moral  obligation  to  help  t' 
poor  of  the   world.   That  is  why  c 
programs  are  addressed  to  the  needs 
the  poor.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reality,  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  is  also  ' 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  We  oujt 
to  recognize  it  is  a  benefit. 

Too  often  people  criticize  these  pi 
grams  because  they  will  not  accept  I: 
fact  that  it  is  morally  right  to  do  this. 

Even  if  they  reject  that,  they  oujt 
to  think  about  the  other  side  of  it.  It; 
also  good  for  the  United  States  •> 
well,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ec(- 
omy  of  the  United  States. 

With    respect    to    the   kinds    of 
straints  which  I  think  you  were  ref 
ring  to,  some  of  those  restraints  jj 
imposed  by  congressional  statu jj 
which  require  that  the  goods  which 
to  be  provided  and  the   services  t'u 
are  being  provided  have  to  be  provkl 
from  the  United  States.  These  are  fas 
that  one   has   to  deal   with.    So  th. 2 
may  seem  to  be  contradictions. 

I  think  these  contradictions  £,: 
really  reconcilable.  I  think  they 
important  facts  that  people  ought  j 
know  when  they  are  considering 
questions  of  foreign  assistance  and  | 
importance  of  foreign  assistance  to  I 
and  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Q.  I  happen  to  be  the  mother  f 
a  17-year-old  daughter.  When  it 
was  born  in  1961,  there  were  :■ 
proximately  3  billion  people  in  le 
world.  Last  year,  on  her  birthdy 
in  April,  there  were  4  billion  peoe 
in  the  world.  This  year,  there  ie 
about  4.3  billion  people  in  te 
world.  In  22  short  years,  they  s« 
estimating  7  billion  people.  WH 
does  our  State  Department  s) 
about  this?  How  do  we  cope  wb 
this?  [Laughter.] 

A.  Let  me  say  the  State  Depi- 
ment  does  have  something  to  I 
about  it.  [Laughter.] 

There  is  no  question  but  that  e 
population  problem  is  one  of  the  a* 
severe  problems  facing  the  world  >■ 
day,  and  one  of  the  principal  thn :s 
of  the  aid  program  has  been  in  « 
population  field. 
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•bviously  this  is  a  service  that 
it  be  made  available  that  cannot  be 
ed  and  should  not  be  forced  on 
:rs.  But  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
sts  of  the  aid  program  and  has 
i  for  the  last  several  years. 

jl  If  I  heard  you  correctly,  you 
ed  that  $8.5  billion  will  be  re- 
sted for  foreign  aid.  Was  that  in 
8  or  1979? 

.  That  is  in  '79. 

.  Approximately,  do  you  know 
it  percentage  of  that  will  be 
lahle  for  foreign  countries  to 
chase  arms  from  the  United 
es  in  that  year? 

.  As  I  recall  it,  the  $8.5  billion 
not  include  the  military  assist- 
,  and  that  figure  I  do  not  have 
lable  to  me.  If  you  are  talking 
it  the  mutual  assistance  programs, 
lieve  it  is  somewhere  around  $2 
)n.  That  is  my  best  estimate.  But 
would  be  over  and  above  the  kind 
sistance  that  I  was  talking  about. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  we 
do  as  individuals  or  as  a  nation 
Dp  the  holocaust  in  Cambodia? 

I  am  afraid  to  say  that  I  don't 
a  good  answer  to  that.  The  situa- 
there  is,  indeed,  a  tragic  one.  We 
no  contact  at  all  with  the  Cam- 
ins.  We  have  tried  to  establish 
contact  so  as  to  find  out  at  least 
is  going  on  there.  We  have  been 
le  to  do  this. 

lat  knowledge  we  have,  we  have 
in  from  others.  I  think  that  what 
:an  do  is  to  focus  world  attention 
lis  situation  and  hope  that  the 
t  of  world  opinion  may  change 
situation  there.  But  in  terms  of 
we  actually  can  do  other  than 
ing  with  others  in  the  world 
is,  such  as  the  United  Nations 
)ther  international  fora,  there  is 
'  nothing  practically  that  I  can 
:st  that  we  can  do. 

It  seems  that  the  League  and 
overnment  had  the  same  prob- 
a  credibility  gap — we  concern- 
squal  rights  and  that  it  isn't 
I   to   harm    our    families;    and 

as  the  government,  that 
m  assistance  isn't  all  in  vain, 
the  government  planning  any 
He  programs  to  educate  our 
e  at  the  grassroots  level  that 
ould  continue  this  aid? 

They  certainly  are,  and  I  really 
:  it  when  I  said  that  I  hoped  that 
ill  will  help  in  getting  this  in- 
tion  across  to  the  people, 
n  going  to  speak  out  on  this  in 
is  parts  around   the  country.   A 


number  of  people  in  the  State  De- 
partment are  going  to  fora  in  cities 
and  towns  all  across  the  country  to 
talk  about  this  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions. Without  that  we  are  simply  not 
going  to  achieve  our  objective.  And 
without  getting  the  kind  of  support  at 
the  grassroots  that  we  need,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  the  kind  of  support 
that  we  have  to  have  in  the  Congress. 
We  are  then  going  to  fail  in  carrying 
out  what  I  think  are  the  fundamental 
obligations  that  we  have. 

Q.  When  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
running  for  the  Presidency,  he  said 
there  were  only  10  people  working 
on  disarmament  in  our  government. 
He  felt  there  should  be  100.  How 
many  people  today  are  working  on 
disarmament  in  the  government? 

A.  We  have  got  well  over  100.  We 
have,  I  would  say,  several  hundred 
people  working  on  disarmament  now. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  spend  a 
great  deal  of  my  time,  working  to- 
gether with  people  in  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
with  people  within  my  own  Depart- 
ment directly. 

As  you  know,  the  State  Department 
gives  policy  guidance  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
Paul  Warnke  heading  up  that  agency. 
I  think  he  is  doing  a  superb  job,  and 
we  in  the  State  Department  are  going 
to  do  all  we  can  to  work  with  him  and 
give  him  the  support  that  he  needs. 

We  are  also  getting  support  from 
people  in  the  Defense  Department. 
That  may  seem  strange  for  some  of 
you  here,  but  there  are  many  there 
who  care  deeply  about  arms  control 
as  well  because,  particularly  in  the 
strategic  field,  I  think  everybody 
realizes  that  a  nuclear  exchange  can 
result  only  in  a  holocaust  and  be  of 
benefit  to  no  one. 

We  have  got  to  find  ways  to  begin 
to  not  only  cap  but  to  reduce  the  arms 
spiral,  and  that  is  why  we  are  putting 
so  much  emphasis  on  trying  to  make 
progress  in  achieving  an  agreement  in 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks— the  so-called  SALT  II  talks— 
that  are  going  on. 

It  is  my  deep  belief  that  we  will 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  don't  want  to  try  and  give 
you  any  specific  date.  I  don't  think 
that  we  ought  to  negotiate  against  any 
fixed  given  time  deadline.  But  I  am 
convinced  the  SALT  agreement  which 
will  be  achieved  will  enhance  or 
maintain  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies.  I  believe  it  is  very  much  in  our 
national  interests  and  that  we  should 
put  all  of  our  weight  behind  it. 
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Q.  You  have  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  population  control  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  What  is 
your  response  to  a  television  report 
last  week  that  millions  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  were  wasted  by  sending 
to  many  of  those  countries,  against 
their  specific  requests  to  decrease 
the  supply,  more  contraceptives 
than  they  can  possibly  distribute 
and  use  for  the  next  few  years? 
[Laughter.] 

A.  Let  me  say,  first,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  report,  but  it  could 
well  be.  [Laughter.] 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  in  any  way 
that  what  we  do  is  perfect — that  the 
aid  programs  are  without  fault. 

Obviously,  we  all  make  mistakes. 
[Laughter.]  I  think  we  are  getting  on 
top  of  some  of  these  problems. 
[Laughter.]  I  better  go  to  the  next 
question.  [Applause.] 

Q.  I  traveled  last  year  in 
Morocco,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that 
very  often  we  are  giving  things 
away  to  people  that  are  really  not 
prepared  to  handle  them  yet,  as 
happened  on  the  previous  question. 
[Laughter.]  I  was  driving  with  a 
retired  representative  of  our  gov- 
ernment from  Rabat,  and  there 
were  miles  and  miles  of  aqueducts 
along  the  way,  and  this  man  said: 
"Here  are  your  American  dollars. 
You  have  paid  for  all  this  clean 
water."  And  I  saw  two  children 
getting  pails  of  water,  and  I 
thought:  "Well  I  will  sleep  tonight; 
they  won't  have  some  dreadful 
disease." 

Half  a  mile  down,  I  saw  two  men 
voiding  in  the  same  trough  of 
water.  And  I  think  perhaps  we  are 
giving  people  things  in  our  big 
giveaway  that  they  are  not  ready  to 
accept  or  handle. 

A.  What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
get  down  to  the  more  basic  kind  of 
things.  The  big  projects  we  are  trying 
to  turn  over  in  terms  of  what  they  call 
in  the  jargon  the  infrastructure  kind 
of  projects  to  the  world  institutions 
like  the  World  Bank  and  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  And  we 
are  really  trying  to  get  down  to  things 
like  helping  on  agriculture  with  sim- 
ple kinds  of  tools,  to  help  on 
rudimentary  kinds  of  health  care 
which  can  be  helpful,  to  help  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  kind  of  things  that  we 
can  handle  and,  I  think,  that  they  can 
handle  too.  This  really  is  a  focus  of 
the  programs  these  days.  Q 
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Remarks  to  the  Press 
Following  Cincinnati  Address 


Q.  [Inaudible]. 

A.  We  are  exploring  the  various 
possibilities  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  momentum  going  again  in  the 
peace  talks.  Both  of  us  will  be  reflect- 
ing on  the  exchange  of  views  and  will 
be"  in  touch  with  each  other  as  we  will 
with  the  Egyptians. 

Q.  You  said  in  the  Q  and  A  on 
Friday  that  the  talks  in  the  Middle 
East  are  now  at  a  stalemate. 

A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Can  you  elaborate  on  that? 

A.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  conver- 
sation directly  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Israelis  for  a  period  of  weeks 
now,  and  as  a  result  of  that  I  think  it 
is  necessary  to  find  some  way  to  get 
the  momentum  going  again  so  that  we 
can  get  the  talks  off  dead  center.  That 
is  why  we're  in  consultation  with  each 
other  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  move 
forward,  and  I'm  hopeful  that  we  can 
achieve  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  step  in 
to  try  and  pry  the  talks? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  this  is  a  time 
we  can  be  helpful  in  prying  the  talks. 
That  has  been  our  feeling  in  the  past. 
If  the  parties  can  make  progress  talk- 
ing to  each  other,  fine.  That's  the  way 
one  should.  If  our  help  is  needed,  we 
will  give  it  a  stimulus.  And  we're  glad 
to  do  that. 

Q.  In  your  prepared  remarks  I 
noticed  that  you  deleted  reference  to 
Governor  Kelly. 

A.  I  didn't  delete  reference  to  any- 
thing. I  was  just  trying  to  save  time 
because  the  thing  was  too  long,  and  I 
thought  they  would  go  to  sleep  if  I 
read    the    whole    thing.    You    know    I 


stand  by  everything  that  is  in  the  writ- 
ten text. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  strain  on  the 
Mideast  situation  has  Mr.  Begin's 
objections  to  the  arms  proposals 
been? 

A.  On  the  arms  proposals,  I  don't 
know  how  to  say  it  any  clearer  than 
I've  said  it  on  many  occasions;  that  I 
believe   that   it   is   very    much   in    the 
interests  of  the  search  for  peace  that 
all  of  these  proposals  be  approved.  I 
also  believe  that  it  is  very  important 
from    the    standpoint    of    engendering 
confidence  in  all  of  the  three  countries 
involved  that  we  go  forward  and  meet 
commitments  which  we  have  made  to 
them.   I  think  that   it  is   possible, 
through  these  various  proposals,  to 
meet  the  basic  military  need  of  these 
countries  and  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
late the  peace  process  because  I  think 
people  are  going  to  be  willing  to  take 
the  risks  that  one  has  to  take  when  you 
are  negotiating  peace  if  they  feel  se- 
cure  that   they   can   meet   their   prob- 
lems, their  security  problems. 

Q.   You   don't   feel   that   is   a 
contradiction — arms  for  peace? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 


Q.   Can  you  elaborate  on  that 
point? 

A.  Sure.  There  are  certain 
minimum  requirements  that  a  country 
has  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  their 
security.  Now,  if  you  can  keep  the 
basic  balance  in  the  region  so  that  is 
not  changed,  if  you  can  then  stimulate 
that  confidence  which  will  give  them 
the  willingness  to  take  an  extra  risk 
for  peace,  then  I  think  clearly  there  is 
no  contradiction  but,  in  fact,  a  little 
reinforcement. 

Q.  Speaking  of  balance,  in  South 
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Yemen,  I  understand  the  Coi 
munists  have  been  heavily  supplyi; 
that  country.  Do  you  see  the  suppl- 
ing of  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  F-lf]i 
as  a  movement  to  balance  or  cou- 
terbalance  the  Soviet  action?  Or  i 
you  see  it  as  trying  to  retain  frier- 
ship?  Or  do  you  see  it  as  trying  > 
prevent  a  country  which  faces  otbr 
instabilities  in  the  area  from  turni; 
to  other  hostile  suppliers  of  arms? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  think  the  ba: 
threat  that  the  Saudis  fear  is  noti 
threat  from  Israel;  their  concerns  .: 
basically  the  dangers  that  they  t 
from  their  Arab  neighbors— to  is 
north,  especially  Iraq;  the  conces 
that  they  have  in  the  south.  They  hie 
had  three  border  incursions  from  So  h 
Yemen  in  the  past.  This  is  a  matter  >1 
concern  to  them.  They  have  a  cour) 
which  is  vast.  It  is  the  equivalent)] 
the  land  area  from  the  Atlantic  to  ( 
Mississippi.  They  have  very  U 
people  to  man  their  aircraft.  Th6 
fore,  it  is  important  that  they  haven 
kind  of  an  aircraft  system  that  • 
give  them  the  defense  capability  wh  t 
does  not  require  vast  numbers* 
people.  And  the  F-15  is  exactly  J 
kind  of  airplane. 

It  is  obviously  a  very  importi 
country  because  it  is  one  of  the  leaa 
of  the  moderate  group  in  the  Mi(l< 
East.  And  I  think  that  it  is  in  J 
interests  and  in  the  interests  of  j 
Middle  East  that  we  should  help  u 
friends  who  are  moderates  in  that  a  a 
That  is  going  to  help  in  the  pel 
process.  If  you  look  down  the  nd 
what  kind  of  world  would  we  all  I 
to  see  at  the  end  of  5-10  years  ft 
now?  We  would  like  to  see  a  wl 
peace  where  Israel  could  be  lil 
within  secure  and  recognized  bou 
aries,  where  the  other  moderate 
tions  again  also  would  be  living 
peace,  and  secure.  And  I  think  h 
kind  of  steps  that  we  are  talking  ai<J 
here  would  lead  us  to  that  end— wi. 
lead  the  way. 
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Visit  to  Africa, 
he  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.SM, 


cretary  Vance  visited  Africa,  the 
eci  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
i  13-23.  He  and  British  Foreign 
itary  David  Owen  were  in  Dar  es 
im,    Tanzania    (April    13-16),    to 

with  Robert  Mugabe  (Secretary 
•ral,  Zimbabwe  African  National 
>n — ZANU)  and  Joshua  Nkomo 
sident,  Zimbabwe  African 
lie's  Union — ZAPU)  Secretary 
e  met  also  with  Tanzanian  Presi- 
Nyerere.  The  two  Secretaries  met 
government  officials  in  Pretoria, 
h  Africa  (April  16-17),  and 
alisburv,  Southern  Rhodesia 
1 17). 
:retary    Vance    then    headed    the 

delegation  to  the  Central  Treaty 
mization  (CENTO)  ministerial 
ng  in  London  (April  18-19)  and 
d  Moscow  (April  19-23). 
llowing  are  the  texts  of  state- 
i  made  on  various  occasions  dur- 
he  trip,  the  joint  statement  and 
mnique  issued  in  Dar  es  Salaam 
Moscow,   and  Secretary    Vance's 

briefing  at  the   White  House  on 
24. ! 


JT  STATEMENT, 
ES  SALAAM,  APR.  15 2 

2  Malta  II  conference  between  the 
)tic    Front    and    the    British    and 
ican    Governments    was    held    in 
:s  Salaam  on  April  14-15,  1978. 
parties  expressed  appreciation  to 
lent  Nyerere   and   the  Tanzanian 
rnment  for  the  kind  hospitality. 
i  British   and   the   United   States 
;ation  were  led  by  Dr.   David 
i,  the  British  Foreign   Secretary, 
Mr.   Cyrus   Vance,   the   United 
i   Secretary   of   State,    while    the 
►tic  Front  delegation  was  led  by 
ients  Robert  Mugabe  and  Joshua 
ao.  General   Prem  Chand  rep- 
ting  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
d  Nations  also  attended, 
presentatives  of  Angola,   Bots- 
,  Mozambique,  Nigeria,  Tanzania 
ambia  were  present  as  observers. 
5  conference,  whose  purpose  was 
cuss  military  and  related  matters 
g  from  the  Anglo-American  pro- 
i,  was  held  in  an  atmosphere  of 
urand  seriousness.3 
United  States  and  British  Sec- 
:s  of  State  reaffirmed  their  sup- 
or  the  Anglo-American   propos- 
n  the  course  of  the  discussions, 


the  leaders  of  the  Patriotic  Front  put 
forward  a  number  of  proposals  aimed 
at  reaching  a  settlement  within  the 
principles  of  the  Anglo-American  pro- 
posals. For  their  part  the  U.S.  and 
British  Secretaries  of  State  took  note 
of  these  proposals  they  regarded  as 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Anglo- 
American  plan  which  would  have  to 
be  negotiated.  Progress  was  made  and 
there  was  broad  agreement  in  some 
important  areas. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  further  confer- 
ence be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 


JOINT  NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
PRETORIA,  APR.  164 

Secretary  Vance:  The  two  subjects 
which  we  discussed  this  evening  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  were  Namibia 
and  Rhodesia.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  first  and  then  Dr. 
Owen  will  speak  to  the  second. 

We  had  a  full  discussion  of  the 
Namibian  question.  We  pointed  out 
the  importance  which  we  addressed  to 
the  resolution  of  this  problem  and  to 
the  finding  of  an  international  solution 
of  the  problem.  We  also  stressed  the 
fact  that  we  believe  that  we  must  not 
only  initiate  the  action  but  follow 
through  and  make  sure  that  it  has , 
a  successful  conclusion.  We  are  in 
it  to  stay,  to  see  that  it  works  out 
satisfactorily. 
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Mr.  Botha  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. We  took  note  of  those  matters. 
We  are  but  two  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters in  the  five,  and  we  must,  of 
course,  discuss  those  with  our  col- 
leagues and  we  plan  to  do  so. 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:   On 

Rhodesia.  I  think  that  when  I  was  first 
in  South  Africa  last  April,  at  that  time 
we  discussed  both  Rhodesia  and 
Namibia,  and  I  don't  think  that  since 
that  time  in  April  I  have  been  under 
any  doubt  that  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment does  want  an  internationally 
acceptable  solution,  if  it's  possible, 
for  both  Namibia  and  for  Rhodesia.  I 
believe  this  is  extremely  important, 
and  I  think  it's  in  the  interests  of 
everybody  in  southern  Africa. 

The  problem  we  face  now  over 
Rhodesia  is  that  we  have  made  some 
progress  but  that  we  have  still  got  a 
situation  in  which  there  is  armed  con- 
flict. We  have  got  a  situation  in  which 
two  of  the  nationalist  leaders  are  not 
involved  outside,  and  the  armed  con- 
flict is  continuing,  and  we  feel  that  it 
is  an  extremely  important  responsibil- 
ity for  us  to  continue  to  work  on  the 
Anglo-American  plan;  to  try  and  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

We  don't  underestimate  the  difficul- 
ties, but  all  we  ask  everyone — and  I 
think  this  particularly  applies  to  South 
Africans,  because  it  is  in  your  inter- 
ests to  have,  I  think,  a  stable  country 
on  your  borders.  But  we  should  try  to 
continue  the  path  of  negotiations,  and 
these  are  the  issues  we  discussed  with 
Foreign  Minister  Botha. 

All  we  can  ask  is  that  people  should 
encourage  the  process  of  negotiation 
and  work  toward  a  settlement  that  can 


Secretary  Vance  in  Dar  es  Salaam  with  Robert  Mugabe  (left),  Secretary  General  of  the  Zimbabwe 
African  National  Union,  and  Zambian  Foreign  Minister  Sitake  Mwale  (center). 
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be  internationally  acceptable  in  a  free 
and  fair  election  and  a  transfer  to 
independence  in  1978. 

I  know  that  some  people  say: 
"Well,  what's  the  point  of  going  on 
talking?"  The  point  of  going  on  talk- 
ing is  that  if  we  allow  the  armed 
conflict  to  just  continue,  I  think  we 
could  get  into  a  very  bitter  struggle.  If 
we  cease  to  pursue  the  Anglo- 
American  plan,  I  think  that  the  people 
will  give  up  talking  about  a  negotiated 
peaceful  settlement.  They  would  then 
just  fight  it  out,  and  with  that  there  is 
a  very  severe  risk  of  internationalizing 
the  situation. 

Other  countries  have  been  asked  to 
come  in  in  support,  and  we  could  find 
that  southern  Africa  would  be  a  center 
of  conflict,  as  we've  seen  in  other 
parts  of  Africa  in  recent  months.  So 
we  believe  very  strongly  that  despite 
the  obstacles,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
continue  to  try  to  bring  all  the  sides 
together  and  bring  them  around  a 
negotiating  table  and  get  them  to  rec- 
oncile their  difficulties  and  have  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

So  we  will  work,  over  the  coming 
weeks  and  months,  for  a  conference  of 
all  the  parties  to  try  and  resolve  this 
issue,  and  we  put  these  issues  to 
Foreign  Minister  Botha,  and  he  will 
decide  his  response.  I  gather  he  is 
talking  to  you  later.  I  don't  intend  to 
anticipate  this,  but  he  understands  the 
problem,  and  I  hope  that  you  under- 
stand what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
It's  not  going  to  be  easy. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Botha's  initial 
reaction  to  your  request  that  he 
support  or  endorse  the  call  for  an 
all-parties  conference  in  Rhodesia? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  We're 
not  asking  him  to  come  out  and  en- 
dorse all  this,  but  I  think  that  the 
South  African  Government  has,  in  the 
past,  seen  the  merit  in  trying  to  bring 
all  the  parties  together,  and  I  hope 
he'll  see  the  merit  in  doing  this  at  this 
present  moment  in  time.  It's  up  to  him 
how  he  expresses  it,  how  he  uses  his 
influence,  and  how  he  expresses  it  to 
the  South  African  Government. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  now  that  you 
are  hoping  that  South  Africa  will 
use  whatever  influence  it  has  in 
Salisbury  to  make  sure  that  the 
internal  people  there  are  willing  to 
continue  talking? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  I  think 
that's  a  question  up  to  them.  It's  not 
for  me  to  tell  them  how  to  conduct 
their  affairs.  They  are  in  touch  with 
the  situation,  and  they  must  decide  it. 

They've  often  made  it  clear  that 
they  will  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 


Rhodesia.  That's  up  to  them  how  they 
use  their  influence  or  what  they  decide 
to  do,  but  I  do  believe  it's  in  South 
Africa's  interests. 

Q.  To  try  and  understand 
better — then  is  it  correct  you  didn't 
suggest  a  particular  course  of  action 
to  South  Africa  today?  Just  gener- 
ally, you  restated  really  what  you've 
always  said:  that  you  want  them  to 
use  their  influence,  or  is  there  some 
new  twist  to  it  that  escapes  us? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  There's 
no  new  twist.  We  discussed  these 
problems  frankly  and  in  considerable 
detail  as  we've  been  doing  over  quite 
some  time.  I  mean,  we  came  back,  we 
discussed  this  in  September.  We've 
had  further  contact  all  through  the  last 
few  months  when  we've  been  dis- 
agreeing on  some  other  things.  We 
still  continue  to  work  in  a  way  keeping 
each  other  closely  in  touch. 

Q.  Have  they  not  used  their  influ- 
ence or  have  they  not  used  it  enough 
or  are  you  suggesting  a  specific 
course  of  action  that  you  can't  dis- 
cuss with  us? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  I  have 
long  taken  the  view  that  other  gov- 
ernments don't  usually  like  you  to  tell 
them  how  to  conduct  their  own  foreign 
policy. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  endorse 
what  Dr.  Owen  has  said. 

Q.  What  is  it  that  the  United 
States  would  particularly  like  to  see 
South  Africa  do? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  would  hope, 
all  of  us  working  together,  that  we 
find  a  solution  to  both  the  Namibian 
problem  and  the  Rhodesian.  As  Dr. 
Owen  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  Rhodesian  problem,  we  feel  that  a 
solution — an  internationally  approved 
and  acceptable  solution — of  the  Nami- 
bian problem  would  clearly  be  in  the 
interests  of  South  Africa  was  well  as 
the  people  of  the  region  and  the  world 
in  general. 

Q.  Could  I  follow  that  up  please 
by  asking  if  the  questions  that  were 
raised  by  Foreign  Minister  Botha 
represented  any  fundamental  new  is- 
sues raised  in  the  Namibian  discus- 
sions? 

Secretary  Vance:  They  raised  is- 
sues which  are  important  issues  as 
seen  by  South  Africa,  and  they  relate 
to  matters  which  are  covered  in  the 
proposal  of  the  five. 

Q.  Would  they  conceivably  have 
required  some  renegotiation  of  the 
proposals? 
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Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  al 
should  go  into  at  this  point,  because , 
I  said,  we  must  merely  take  them 
take  note  of  them  now  and  take  fhti 
back  to  our  colleagues,  that  they  ;: 
important  issues. 

Q.  Would  it  be  fair  to  paraphrsi 
your  impression  of  the  South  Af 
can  answer  on  that  that  their  answ 
is  inconclusive? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  that  tb 
ought  to  speak  for  themselves  on  th 
I  know  that  Foreign  Minister  Botha  i 
going  to  be  here  in  a  little  while) 
speak  to  you,  and  I  really  don't  the 
that  I  ought  to  speak  for  him. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  able  to  J 
away  with  any  firm  indicatin 
whether  they  have  not  accepted  e 
proposal  put  forward  by  the  U 
Western  powers? 

Secretary  Vance:  It  is  my  imp) 
sion  that  they  have  not  accepted  I 
proposals  of  the  five  Western  power: 

Q.  On  Namibia,  you  have  sj] 
both  Mr.  Botha  and  Mr.  Nujos 
[Sam  Nujoma,  President  of  the  Sol 
West  Africa  People's  Organi 
tion— SWAPO]  in  the  same  12  hoi> 
Is  it  your  sense  that  they  are  r,« 
coming  closer  together  on  the  bash 
the  revised  Western  proposals? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  rea, 
again,  that  they  have  to  speak  o 
themselves  on  this  thing  as  to  1 
they  stand  with  respect  to  our  prop 
als.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  for  the 
and  I'm  sure  as  far  as  Mr.  Both  i 
concerned  that  he  will  speak  to  I 
issue  as  far  as  Namibia  is  concern 
and  I  would  be  surprised  if 
Nujoma  didn't  express  his  views. 

Q.  What  would  happen  if  the  < 
curity  Council  or  the  General  I 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations  rej  i 
the  proposals,  doesn't  appr* 
them?  What  will  happen  then? 

Secretary  Vance:  That's  an  aj 
tion  that  I  certainly  am  not  prepare 
accept.  They  have  not  been  discuj 
by  the  Security  Council.  They  will 
discussed  in  the  future  by  the  Seen 
Council,  and  I  hope  that  the  Seen 
Council  will  endorse  them. 


Q.  I  sense  that  neither  you  < 
Dr.  Owen  want  to  address  yj 
selves  to  the  question  of  the  de' 
of  pressure  that  you  asked  Si 
Africa  to  put  on  Rhodesia.  TM 
fore,  I'd  like  to  put  the  questio 
you  this  way.  Were  you  sati»< 
with  Mr.  Botha's  response? 

Secretary    Vance:    I   feel   thatt 
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cussions   were   important  discus- 
is.  They  were  candid  discussions, 
I  think  it  was  useful  to  have  had 
discussions. 

}.  You  will  be  seeing  Mr.  Smith 
n  Smith,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
ite  regime  in  Rhodesia]  tomor- 
f.  Will  what  you  were  told  yes- 
day  by  Mr.  Nkomo  and  Mr. 
gabe  make  your  date  with  Mr. 
ith  any  more  difficult  than  it 
ild  have  been? 

ecretary  Vance:  No,  I  don't  think 
They  have  indicated  that  they  are 
>ared  to  attend  the  meeting  of  all 
parties.  As  Dr.  Owen  has  said,  we 
that  if  progress  is  going  to  be 
e  on  the  Rhodesian  question,  it  is 
ntial  that  all  of  the  parties  sit 
n  together  and  discuss  the  differ- 
;s  which  remain. 

s  we  have  indicated  on  many  oc- 
jns,  we  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
erican  proposals  provide  a 
lework  for  a  solution  which  should 
icceptable  not  only  to  the  parties 
internationally  acceptable,  which 
ry  important. 

.  Mr.  Nkomo  was  quoted  out  of 
ika  today  as  saying  that  at  the 
ting  that  you've  just  concluded  in 
,  the  patriotic  front  made  conces- 
s  on  the  question  of  U.N.  forces 
resident  commissioner  power, 
that  Britian  and  the  United 
es  failed  to  meet  them  halfway, 
d  to  make  any  concessions  on 
•  side.  Therefore,  everything  was 
g  given  by  the  patriotic  front  and 
ing  given  by  you. 
it  your  concept  or  is  it  Dr. 
n's  concept  that  you  were  there 
der  to  compromise  or  to  change 
Anglo-American  plan  that, 
efore,  this  sort  of  question 
s? 

cretary  Vance:   The   Anglo- 

rican  proposals  were  put  forward. 

were  amplified  and  modified 

the   discussions   which   followed 

Malta.  We  have  always  said  that 

re  prepared   to  discuss   with   the 

:s,  because  they  must  ultimately 

the  decision,  any  aspects  which 

feel  must  be  raised  in  connection 

it. 

Over  the  past  few  days  some 
ie  newly  sworn  black  ministers 
lisbury  have  restated  their  will- 
ss  to  see  Mr.  Nkomo  and  Mr. 
»be  take  places  on  the  Executive 
cil  in  the  framework  of  the 
nal  settlement.  In  light  of  what 
leard  in  Dar  from  the  patriotic 

leaders,  what  is  your  evalua- 


British  Foreign  Secretary  Owen,    U.S.   Ambassador  to  the   U.N.    Young,  and  Secretary   Vance 
(from  left  to  right)  confer  in  Pretoria  with  South  Africa's  Foreign  Minister  Botha  (far  right). 


tion  of  the  obstacles  or  likelihood  of 
that  kind  of  a  compromise  solution? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  the  first 
step  is  to  get  everybody  to  sit  down 
together  so  that  they  can  discuss  their 
varying  views  with  respect  to  these 
problems,  and  I  think  they've  got  to 
speak  for  themselves  rather  than  my 
speaking  for  them. 

REMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS, 
SALISBURY,  APR.  17  5 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  As  you 

know  we've  had  some  hours  of  de- 
tailed discussion,  both  this  morning 
and  this  afternoon,  and  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  a  good  atmosphere. 
The  expression  of  views  has  been 
clear  on  both  sides. 

As  you  know,  we  put  to  the  meet- 
ing that  we  thought  there  should  be 
roundtable  talks  at  which  all  the  par- 
ties could  come,  without  precondi- 
tion, to  try  and  see  if  we  could  build 
on  the  areas  of  agreement  that  already 
exist,  to  widen  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment, and  hopefully  to  work  toward 
an  agreed  cease-fire,  fair  and  free 
elections  to  be  conducted  this  year, 
and  a  granting  of  independence  to 
Zimbabwe  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  whole  international 
community.  We  put  that  proposition 
to  them. 

I  think  they  understand  the  reasons 
why  we  think  it's  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  and  all  the 
citizens  who  live  in  Zimbabwe  that 


such  talks  should  take  place.  I  think 
they  understand  our  fears  that  could 
come  if  this  opportunity  of  continuing 
the  negotiations  was  to  be  missed. 
We  are  under  no  illusions  about  the 
difficulty  that  would  be  faced.  They 
have  agreed  to  take  this  away  and 
give  serious,  detailed,  and  mature 
thought  to  the  proposition  that  we  put 
to  them.  That's  what  we  asked  them 
to  do.  We  didn't  come  here  asking 
them  to  make  a  snap  decision;  we 
recognize  that  they  will  want  to  con- 
sult amongst  themselves,  and  they 
have  agreed  to  do  so. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  very  little 
to  add  to  that  except  to  say  that  I 
have  found  the  discussions  today  to 
have  been  very  helpful,  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  ideas  and  views  in  a  good 
atmosphere.  We  shall  continue  to  work 
to  give  all  the  help  we  can  in  trying 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problem  in  Rhodesia. 

Q.  Considering  that  the  date  of 
independence  is  now  only  about  8 
months  away,  have  you  issued  any 
kind  of  time  limit  to  the  decision 
you  are  hoping  they  will  make? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  The  an- 
swer is  no,  we  recognize  that  they 
will  want  to  talk  about  it,  that  maybe 
that,  between,  we  will  have  to  have 
further  discussions  in  order  to  try  and 
narrow  the  areas  so  that  people 
[inaudible]  with  agreements  as  far  as 
we  can  on  the  way  to  talks  will  be 
held,  where  they'll  be  held,  and  the 
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time  and  the  place,  so  that  we've  not 
put  them  under  any  tight  threshold. 
They're  going  to  go  ahead  and  carry 
on  their  proposals,  but  we  believe 
that  no  party  should  give  up  the 
negotiating  process. 

Q.  In  Dar  es  Salaam,  Mr. 
Mugabe  said  that  he  wanted  to  see 
a  one-party  Marxist  state  in  Zim- 
babwe. Do  you  have  any  comment? 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  I  do  have  a 
comment  about  that.  He  did  not  say 
that  to  me.  If  he  had  said  that,  I 
would  have  rejected  it  completely. 

Q.  Since  no  quick  agreement  has 
been  reached  to  call  a  Rhodesian 
conference,  I  wonder,  as  you  wind 
up  your  mission  to  Africa,  what  you 
see  developing  ahead? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  say  I 
think  it  has  been  a  useful  trip.  I  think 
progress  has  been  made  during  the 
trip;  the  road  ahead  is  a  very  difficult 
one  and,  as  David  has  said,  none  of 
us  underestimate  those  difficulties. 
But  1  am  very  glad  we  came  and  will 
continue  to  work  at  it. 

Q.  After  the  Lagos  meeting  it 
was  announced  that  the  plan  was  to 
have  the  Dar  meeting  and  then  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  April  the  all- 
parties  conference.  Would  you  ex- 
plain what  has  happened  since 
Lagos  that  you  have  not  arrived  at 
that  25th  (of)  April  date? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  Rhodesians 
have  indicated  to  us  that  they  wished 
to  take  time  to  reflect  seriously  upon 
our  proposals.  I  think  that  that  is  a 
fair  and  proper  suggestion  on  their 
part,  and,  therefore,  I  think  we  must 
proceed  and  will  proceed  along  those 
lines. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression  of 
the  interim  government,  as  you 
have  now  been  in  touch  with  it?  In- 
deed, this  is  the  first  visit  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Rhodesia.  What  is 
your  impression  of  Rhodesia? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  think  it's  a 
lovely  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  interim  gov- 
ernment is  functioning? 

Secretary    Vance  and  Foreign  Secretary  Owen 
in  Salisbury. 
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Secretary  Vance:  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
them.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have,  and  as  I  said  I  found  my  talks 
very  useful  today. 

CENTO  OPENING  SESSION, 
LONDON,  APR.  19  6 

This  ministerial  meeting  reaffirms 
the  commitment  of  CENTO  members 
to  enduring  and  important  common 
interests.  As  in  the  past,  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  the  cen- 
tral objective  of  CENTO— protecting 
the  independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  member  states.  My  country 
remains  committed  as  well  to  working 
with  each  of  you  on  a  number  of  crit- 
ical issues  which  are  of  special  inter- 
est to  CENTO  members  because  they 
have  a  direct  or  indirect  impact  on  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  CENTO 
region. 

U.S.  Defense  Policies 

The  United  States  has  recently 
completed  a  major  review  of  its  na- 
tional defense  strategy.  The  guiding 
principles  which  emerged  from  this 
study  were  first  stated  a  month  ago 
when  President  Carter  spoke  at  Wake 
Forest  University.  They  are  worth  re- 
stating today.  President  Carter  said: 

We  will  match,  together  with  our  allies  and 
friends,  any  threatening  power  through  a  com- 
bination of  military  forces,  political  efforts, 
and  economic  programs.  We  will  not  allow 
any  other  nation  to  gain  military  superiority 
over  us. 

We  shall  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  in  reducing  areas  of 
tension.  We  do  not  desire  to  intervene  militar- 
ily in  the  internal  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries  nor  to  aggravate  regional  conflicts. 
And  we  shall  oppose  intervention  by  others. 

While  assuring  our  own  military 
capabilities,  we  shall  seek  security  through 
dependable,  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments wherever  possible. 

We  shall  use  our  great  economic,  technolog- 
ical, and  diplomatic  advantages  to  defend  our 
interests  and  to  promote  American  values.7 

This  statement  of  American  policy 
indicates  more  than  our  concern  for 
our  own  military  strength;  it  indicates 
our  readiness  to  act  in  concert  with 
others  to  achieve  a  more  peaceful  and 
more  stable  world.  This  is  why  my 
country's  association  with  CENTO  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to  us. 

While  we  maintain  our  military 
strength,  we  are  also  working  for 
peace  in  a  number  of  areas.  These 
problems  remain  as  challenges  which 
must  be   addressed  directly   and   in 
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common.  The  fact  that  they  are  on  ou 
agenda  this  year,  at  last,  indicate 
their  complexity  and  suggests  the  dif 
ficulty  we  will  face  in  achieving  thei 
resolution.  But  in  each  case,  the  stake 
are  so  high  that  we  cannot  fail  to  di 
all  we  can  to  help  the  parties  to  dis 
putes  to  find  just  resolutions. 


Middle  East 

A  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid 
die  East  remains  today  of  crucial  im 
portance  to  the  United  States  and  to  th 
world.  The  past  year  has  brought  som 
progress.  Working  with  the  parties,  w 
have  been  able  to  move  from  genen 
concepts  to  a  precise  identification  c 
areas  of  concern  on  which  agreemer 
must  be  reached.  We  have  witnessed 
narrowing  of  the  gap,  and  with  the  hi: 
toric  visit  of  President  Sadat  t 
Jerusalem  we  have  seen  the  initiatio 
of  direct  contacts  between  Egypt  an 
Israel.  We  strongly  support  these  cot 
tacts,  and  we  will  continue  to  encoui 
age  and  assist  the  parties  to  resolv 
their  outstanding  problems  together. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  thre 
basic  issues  must  be  addressed  if 
lasting  settlement  is  to  be  achievec 
These  are: 

•  True  peace,  based  on  normal  reh 
tions  among  the  parties; 

•  Withdrawal  by  Israel  on  all  frorr 
from  territories  occupied  in  1967  ai 
agreement  by  all  parties  on  secure  an 
recognized  borders  in  accordance  wil 
U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338;  and 

•  A  just  resolution  of  the  Palestii 
ian  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  Tr 
resolution  must  recognize  the  legit 
mate  rights  of  the  Palestinian  peop 
and  enable  the  Palestinians  to  partic 
pate  in  the  determination  of  their  ow 
future. 

These  are  complex  and  difficu 
questions.  The  progress  made  on  tl 
first  has,   unfortunately,   not  bei 
matched   in   the   other  two  area 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  r 
mains  committed  to  a  continuation 
the  peace  process.   Statesmanship  ai 
perserverance   will   yield  compr' 
mise — and  compromise  will  open  t 
door  to  a  resolution  of  the  conflu 
One  thing  is  clear:  If  the  process 
peace  remains  deadlocked,  the  inevil 
ble  regression  toward  conflict  will 
difficult  to  halt— with  the  most  pi 
found  consequences  for  us  all. 

The  United  States  will  continue  ' 
assist  and  encourage  the  parties  to  i 
solve  their  differences.  We  are  unwi- 
ing  to  let  slip  an  historic  opportune 
to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  pea: 
when  it  may  be  within  our  grasp. 
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lother  area  of  great  concern  to  all 
s  is  Africa.  We  are  deeply  con- 
ed that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
unwilling  to  recognize  the  funda- 
tal  principle  often  stated  by  Afri- 
nations  that  they  can  solve  their 
problems  without  the  use  of  ex- 
il  force. 

le  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
in  combat  forces  and  Soviet  per- 
el  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  does  not 
lote  stability. 

ie  United  States  strongly  supports 
erritorial  integrity  of  all  states  in 
region,  including  particularly 
opia,  Djibouti,  Somalia,  and 
a. 

e  seek  the  withdrawal  of  all 
gn  forces  from  Ethiopia  and  a 
:ful  resolution  of  the  Eritrean  dis- 
It  is  clear  to  us  that  if  the  Eri- 
issue  is  determined  through  the 
of  force  by  foreign  troops, 
Ished  and  suffering  will  increase, 
nduring  solution  will  be  found, 
ensions  in  the  region  will  only  be 
tened. 

w  that  Somali  forces  have  with- 
n  from  the  Ogaden  and  the  fer- 
al integrity  of  Ethiopia  is  not 
tened,  there  is  no  legitimate 
lale  for  the  maintenance  of  exter- 
smbat  forces  in  that  country.  We 
:ontinue  to  consult  actively  with 
is  to  ways  we  can  work  together 
luce  tensions  in  the  Horn,  in  sup- 
)f  the  efforts  of  the  Organization 
rican  Unity. 

southern  Africa,  my  country  has 
working  closely  with  the  United 
iom,  nations  of  the  region,  and 
5  to  help  bring  about  a  prompt 
lir  transition  to  independence  and 
rity  rule  without  further 
shed  in  Rhodesia  and  Namibia, 
eign  Secretary  Owen  and  I  have 
ompleted  talks  on  the  Rhodesian 
em  with  the  patriotic  front  and 
arties  in  Salisbury.  We  are  con- 
d  that  we  must  keep  the  negotia- 
tor open.  Otherwise  the  parties 
lave  no  alternative  to  escalating 
ct  with  the  danger  of  increasing 
ie  involvement.  The  front-line 
and  Nigeria  have  worked  closely 
is. 

elieve  our  recent  trip  to  Africa 
veil  worthwhile.  The  patriotic 
did  not  accept  all  the  Anglo- 
ican  proposals.  They  did  agree  to 
further  talks  at  which  all  parties 
be  represented.  There  was  also 
rogress  on  issues  that  are  central 
iuring  free  and  fair  elections; 
was  general  agreement  on  U.N. 
ement  in  peacekeeping  and  ob- 
g  elections;  and,  contingent  on 


agreement  on  other  issues,  they  ac- 
cepted the  executive  authority  of  a 
neutral  resident  commissioner  in  the 
areas  of  defense  and  internal  security. 

Our  talks  in  Salisbury  and  Pretoria 
were  at  least  as  positive  as  we  had 
hoped.  South  Africa  appears  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  achieving  an 
early,  internationally  acceptable  set- 
tlement which  will  bring  peace.  And 
while  the  Salisbury  parties  had  said 
before  our  visit  that  they  would  reject 
an  all-parties  meeting,  they  are  now 
willing  to  give  it  serious  considera- 
tion. At  least  some  realize  that  if  they 
close  the  door  to  negotiations,  they 
will  further  hurt  their  standing  in  the 
international  community  and  will  find 
it  difficult  to  achieve  the  cease-fire 
that  is  so  important  to  the  holding  of 
free  and  fair  elections. 

Our  primary  aim  is  to  achieve  a  set- 
tlement among  all  the  parties  that  will 
end  the  conflict.  We  remain  committed 
to  the  Anglo-American  proposals  as  a 
workable  basis  for  a  settlement.  We 
also  will  continue  to  try  to  bring  the 
parties  together  in  roundtable  talks. 

In  our  talks  on  the  Namibian  ques- 
tion with  the  South  Africans,  there 
was  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a 
settlement  which  would  have  interna- 
tional acceptance.  The  South  Africans 
have  requested  clarification  of  several 
of  the  proposals  of  the  contact  group. 
Foreign  Secretary  Owen  and  I  agreed 
to  discuss  these  matters  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  contact  group  and  to 
make  a  prompt  reply  so  that  both 
South  Africa  and  SWAPO  may  re- 
spond soon  to  the  contact  group's  pro- 
posals. A  fair  settlement  in  Namibia 
would  do  more  than  protect  the  people 
of  that  territory;  it  would  also  help  to 
establish  a  sense  of  progress  in  south- 
ern Africa  that  would  assist  our  efforts 
in  Rhodesia. 

Eastern  Mediterranean 

With  respect  to  another  important 
regional  issue — that  of  Cyprus — my 
country  remains  fully  committed  to 
helping  the  parties  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
search  for  a  solution  that  will  permit 
the  two  Cypriot  communities  to  live 
peacefully  together  within  one  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nation.  We  are 
committed  to  this  goal  because  a  di- 
vided Cyprus  will  continue  to  be  an 
impediment  to  good  relations  between 
two  important  friends  and  allies — 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

The  United  States  views  both  Tur- 
key and  Greece  as  essential  to  the  col- 
lective self-defense  of  the  free  world. 
The  United  States  pledges  its  deter- 
mined efforts  to  strengthening  its  ties 
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in  this  vital  region  which  is  so  crucial 
to  the  long-term  interests  of  CENTO, 
and  of  NATO  as  well. 


Persian  Gulf 

We  remain  deeply  interested,  too,  in 
the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
The  cardinal  importance  of  this  region 
is  underscored  by  the  world's  increas- 
ing reliance  on  its  energy  resources 
and  by  the  growing  role  which  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  have  to  play  in 
supporting  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  other  areas.  The  United  States 
places  great  importance  on  its  relation- 
ship with  Iran — a  CENTO  partner — 
and  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other 
gulf  states. 

Iran,  buttressed  by  steadily  growing 
economic  and  defensive  strength,  re- 
mains of  fundamental  importance  as  a 
strategic  partner  within  the  CENTO 
framework.  Iran  is  playing  a  most  val- 
uable role  in  promoting  regional  prog- 
ress and  security. 

Pakistan,  too,  can  contribute  much 
to  the  stability  of  the  region.  We  have 
noted  its  significant  role  in  normaliz- 
ing relations  among  the  countries  of 
the  South  Asian  subcontinent. 


Economic  Progress 

While  the  swift  resolution  of  dis- 
putes necessarily  can  demand  the 
most  urgent  of  our  diplomatic  efforts, 
we  recognize  that  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility we  seek  will  ultimately  elude  us 
unless  we  are  willing  to  join  with 
others  in  promoting  global  economic 
progress. 

We  have  indicated  our  willingness 
to  work  with  others  to  increase  capital 
flows  to  the  developing  world;  to 
build  a  fairer  and  more  open  system 
of  world  trade;  to  work  to  moderate 
disruptive  movements  in  commodity 
prices;  to  cooperate  on  energy  con- 
servation and  development;  and  to 
strengthen  the  technological 
capabilities  of  developing  nations. 
We  are  pursuing  each  of  these 
policies  through  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral channels. 

We  believe  that  policies  which 
promise  economic  equity  are  strongly 
linked  to  the  prospects  for  protecting 
political  human  rights  more  fully.  My 
country  will  continue  to  work  with 
others  who  believe  that  common  secu- 
rity, though  dependent  upon  a  strong 
defense,  must  be  founded  as  well  on 
the  far-sighted  pursuit  of  economic 
and  political  justice. 

The  world  is  changing.  Diplomacy 
becomes  more  complex.  The  agenda 
of  issues  expands.  Increasingly,  no 
nation  acting  alone  can  resolve  its 
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problems.  In  such  a  world,  the  close 
relations  and  cooperation  among  the 
nations  represented  in  this  room  be- 
comes all  the  more  important.  Our  secu- 
rity depends  not  only  on  our  mutual  trust 
and  military  strength  but  also  on  our  abil- 
ity to  work  together  in  addressing  the 
problems  that  affect  us  all. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
MOSCOW,  APR.  228 

US  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
visited  Moscow  from  April  20-22. 
He  was  received  by  CC  CPSU  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet  L.I.  Brezhnev  and  had 
several  meetings  with  A. A.  Gromyko, 
Member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Presidium  and  USSR  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

An  exchange  of  views  took  place 
on  major  issues  of  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions and  also  on  certain  international 
problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
particular  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
further  measures  aimed  at  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war  and  the  limitation 
of  armaments. 

In  this  connection  there  were  useful 
and  thorough  discussions  regarding 
the  preparation  of  a  new  agreement 
for  the  limitation  of  offensive 
strategic  weapons.  As  a  result  there 
was  a  narrowing  of  the  parties'  posi- 
tions on  some  of  the  remaining  unre- 
solved issues. 

Both  sides  expressed  the  intention 
to  work  intensively  to  conclude  an 
agreement  on  the  limitation  of  offen- 
sive strategic  arms  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  Other  arms  limitation 
negotiations  were  also  discussed,  and 
both  sides  agreed,  in  particular,  to 
continue,  jointly  with  Great  Britain, 
to  work  toward  the  most  rapid  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  on  a  full  and 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

Both  sides  emphasized  the  great 
importance  they  attach  to  achieving 


progress  in  negotiations  on  the  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  and  armaments  in 
Central  Europe. 

During  the  discussion  of  arms  lim- 
itation issues,  the  parties  also  ex- 
changed views  on  the  forthcoming 
UN  General  Assembly  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Disarmament. 

It  was  agreed  to  continue  discus- 
sion of  the  questions  dealt  with  in 
Moscow. 

DEPARTURE  STATEMENT, 
MOSCOW,  APR.  23  9 


First,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  President  Brezhnev 
and  to  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  for 
their  warm  hospitality  and  for  the 
friendly  and  constructive  spirit  which 
they  have  brought  to  our  meetings. 

I  would  in  particular,  as  a  Foreign 
Minister,  like  to  add  a  personal  word 
of  respect  for  Minister  Gromyko.  As 
a  thoroughly  professional  practitioner 
of  the  diplomatic  trade,  he  has  few 
peers  in  the  modern  world.  He  repre- 
sents his  country's  interest  with  great 
skill,  high  intelligence,  and  a  spirit 
tempered  in  decades  of  experience. 

Our  meetings  here  have  been  useful 
and  constructive.  The  structure  of 
peace  that  we  all  desire,  if  it  is  to  be 
enduring,  must  be  built  brick-by-brick 
with  workmanlike  and  realistic  steps. 
We  have  made  some  progress  during 
these  meetings  toward  a  SALT 
agreement,  and  we  hope  to  carry 
these  efforts  forward  in  subsequent 
meetings.  There  is  no  more  important 
task  before  the  nations  of  the  world 
than  this  critical  effort  to  bring  a 
sense  of  sanity  into  the  regulation  of 
the  military  competition,  especially  in 
regard  to  strategic  weapons. 

We  have  also  made  some  progress, 
I  believe,  in  moving  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  We  are  realistic  about 
these  problems,  and  we  know  that 
they  will  not  be  dispelled  by  declara- 
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In  Moscow  Secretary  Vance  and  U.S.  Amba: 
sador  Malcolm  Toon  (right)  meet  with  Pres 
dent  Brezhnev,  Foreign  Minister  Gromykc 
and  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Dobryni 
(across  table  from  left  to  right). 


tions  but  will  continue  to  require  pra 
tical  measures  and  continuous  effor 
It  is  our  intention  to  work  at  the; 
problems  with  determination,  recoj 
nizing  that  the  relations  between  tl 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Stati 
are  a  central  factor  in  world  pea< 
and  stability. 

PRESS  BRIEFING, 
WHITE  HOUSE,  APR.  24  10 

I  just  reported  to  the  President 
my  trip  to  Africa  and  to  the  Sovi 
Union  and  to  Western  Europe. 

In  southern  Africa  David  Owen  a 

I  first  went  to  Rhodesia,   as  y| 

know,   and  met  with  the  patrioj 

front.  During  our  talks  with  the  I 

triotic  front,  we  made  some  progr^ 

on  a  couple  of  key  issues — name*. 

the  powers  of  the  resident  comnr 

sioner  with  respect  to  internal  secur, 

and  defense.  They  are  two  key  are; 

and  it  was  agreed  with  the  patno;: 

front,  as  proposed  in  the  Angl 

American   plan,    that   he    shot 

have — he,  the  resident  commissi 

er — exclusive  power  in  these  areas.  | 

The  patriotic  front  also  agreed  v,' 

the  principle  of  the  United  Natir 

supervising  the  cease-fire  and  sup 

vising  the  police  during  the  transit  i 

period. 

The  patriotic  front  also  agreed  wi 
respect  to  an  all-parties  conferei 
and  said  that  they  would  attend! 
all-parties  conference. 

There  were  differences  of  views 
other  matters,  such  as  the  govern 
council  and  what  the  power-shar 
within  a  governing  council  should 
and  the  functions  of  the  gove 
ing  council  in  terms  of  legislat 
authority. 

We  went  from  there  down  to  So 
Africa.  We  discussed  with  the  So 
Africans  both  the  Rhodesian  situat 
and  the  Namibian  problem.  1 
Foreign  Minister  of  South  Afr 
asked  for  certain  clarifications  on  J 
proposal  of  the  five  Western  pow< 
the  so-called  contact  group.  As 
know,  that  group  has  put  those  d 
posals  into  the  U.N.  Security  Cou: 
now  and  debate  is  starting  in 
General  Assembly  tomorrow' 
Namibia.  . 

The  clarifications  asked  for  by. 
Foreign  Minister  of  South  Africa, 
also  clarifications   asked  by 
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joma  on  behalf  of  SWAPO,  will  be 
itained  in  the  statement  which  is 
ng  made  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  the 
eign  Minister  of  Canada.  He  will 
speaking  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
!  tomorrow  at  the  United  Nations. 
a  the  Soviet  Union,  I  think  as  you 
know,  I  indicated  that  I  believe 
talks  there  were  useful.  I  believe 
we  made  some  progress.  There  is 
reat  deal  of  hard  work  ahead,  and 
agreed  that  both  sides  would  in- 
:ify  their  efforts  to  try  and  com- 
e  the  work  which  has  to  be  done 
ore  an  agreement  could  be 
hed. 

.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
before  you  are  able  to  get  an 
;ement? 

.  I  honestly  don't  know.  I  would 
ruessing  if  I  tried  to  say.  There 
some  difficult  issues  that  remain, 
how  long  it  is  going  to  take — 

.  Are  they  the  issues  that  were 
ays  there  almost  from  the 
nning? 

,  Some  of  them  are. 

.  For  some  time  now,  since  this 
linistration  has  been  in  office, 
Soviets      have      argued — 
icularly  in  the  SALT  talks- 
all  the  goodwill  which  they 
anded  and  the  give  in  SALT 
to  come  from  the  American 
Did  you  see  any  moderation  of 
view,  that  the  Americans  must 
ie  ones  who  do  all  the  giving? 

I  think  it  is  interesting  in  the 
tnent  that  was  issued  by  President 
hnev  at  the  close,  after  our  meet- 
He  indicated  that  both  sides 
to  work  together  to  achieve  an 
:ment. 

You  said  that  is  interesting, 
ou  consider  it  significant?  Do 
consider  the  Soviets  will  not  be 
i  flexible? 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  it 
fically  stated  this  was  something 
»oth  sides  had  to  work  at. 

Pardon  my  ignorance,  but  is 
dent  Brezhnev  coming  to  the 
ed  Nations  for  the  disarma- 
— for  the  meeting? 

He  didn't  indicate  that  he  was, 
he  last  that  I  had  heard  several 
s  ago  is  that  probably  the  delega- 
vould  be  handled  by  the  Foreign 

ter. 

You  say  you  don't  know;  you 
?  be  guessing.  This  year  for 
i\  though? 


A.  Yes,  it  could  be  this  year. 

Q.  Could  be.  In  other  words,  it 
might  not  be? 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  predict  the 
date. 

Q.  The  President  has  predicted  a 
date  often. 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  predict  today. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  where  you  did 
make  progress  generally? 

A.  I  have  said  very  clearly  in  Mos- 
cow and  I  hav.e  said  since  leaving 
Moscow  that  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  the  underlying  details.  All  I  am 
going  to  say  is  that  some  progress 
was  made.  Let  me  tell  you  the  reason 
for  it. 

In  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  mark  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  negotiation  is  the  confidentiality 
of  the  negotiations.  If  one  gets  into 
the  detail  in  public  discussion  of  mat- 
ters still  under  negotiation,  it  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  propaganda  exer- 
cise rather  than  a  serious  negotiation. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
jeopardize  serious  negotiations  that 
are  going  on  between  us.  Therefore,  I 
am  going  to  stick  to  what  I  have  said, 
which  is  in  general  that  the  talks  were 
useful  and  that  we  made  some 
progress. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  at- 
titude about  public  discussion  is 
somewhat  of  a  shift  in  the  view  of 
this  Administration  from  last  year? 

A.  Yes,  it  certainly  is  insofar  as  I 
was  concerned  in  my  first  trip  to 
Moscow.  I  spoke  frequently  on  the  is- 
sues. A  year  later  I  am  convinced  that 
the  way  we  handled  it  this  time  in 
Moscow  is  the  preferable  way. 

Q.  You  are  saying  in  effect  that 
the  President  can  no  longer  discuss 
foreign  policy  openly  as  he  talked 
about  during  the  campaign? 

A.  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all.  I  am 
saying  in  a  particular  negotiation  like 
the  SALT  negotiation,  that  where  you 
are  dealing  with  very  complicated  and 
technical  matters  on  many  issues,  to 
talk  about  matters  which  are  still 
under  negotiation  is  liable  to  give 
misleading  information,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  also  has  the  problem  that 
I  referred  to  earlier. 
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from  the  internal  government  in 
Rhodesia  as  to  whether  they  will  go 
to  a  conference? 

A.  I  would  expect  we  will  proba- 
bly hear  from  them  in  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  would  be  my  guess.  I  don't 
know  for  sure,  but  they  said  they 
were  going  to  take  the  proposals  and 
give  them  serious  consideration.  They 
said  it  would  be — I  think  the  word 
was  irresponsible  not  to  give  them 
serious  consideration,  and  they  would 
be  back  in  touch  with  us.  □ 


'Other  press  releases  relating  to  Secretary 
Vance's  trip  are  Nos.  163  of  Apr.  13;  165  of 
Apr.  14;  166  and  167  of  Apr.  15;  168  and  169 
of  Apr.  16;  179  and  181  of  Apr.  20;  and  184 
of  Apr.  24. 

2Press  release  170  of  Apr.  17,  1978. 

3For  text  of  the  proposals,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  424. 

"Pressrelease  171  of  Apr.  17,  1978. 

5Made  following  their  meeting  with  the 
Rhodesian  transitional  government  (press  re- 
lease 174  of  Apr.  17,  1978). 

6Opening  paragraphs  omitted. 

7For  full  text  of  President  Carter's  address 
on  Mar.  17,  1978,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1978 
p.  17. 

"Press  release  182  of  Apr.  22,  1978.  (list 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  participants  in  the  meetings 
omitted). 

9Press  release  183  of  Apr.  24,  1978  (ex- 
change of  remarks  with  the  press  omitted). 

'"Press  release  187  of  Apr.  24,  1978. 


Interview)  on 
"Face  the  Nation" 


Secretary  Vance  was  interviewed  on 
the  CBS  television  and  radio  program 
"Face  the  Nation"  on  April  30  by 
George  Herman,  CBS  News  corre- 
spondent; Marvin  Kalb,  CBS  News 
diplomatic  correspondent;  and  Murrey 
Marder,  Washington  Post  senior  dip- 
lomatic correspondent. 


Q.  Does  that  extend  to  no  more 
discussion  of  human  rights  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa? 

A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  hear 


Q.  President  Carter  said  about 
the  sale  of  airplanes  to  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia:  "I  look 
upon  them  as  a  package,  and  if 
Congress  should  accept  a  portion 
and  reject  another,  then  my  intent  is 
to  withdraw  the  sales  proposal  al- 
together." I  wonder,  listening  to 
some  Administration  statements 
since,  has  the  President  done  an 
about-face  on  this  as  a  package? 

A.  What  the  President  has  made 


.* 
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very  clear  is  that  each  one  of  these 
must  be  separate,  put  before  the  Con- 
gress separately,  considered  separately 
by  the  Congress.  That  is  the  law,  and 
that  is  the  way  that  it  will  be  done. 
However,  in  exercising  his  responsibil- 
ity, the  President  must  look  at  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  each  one  of  these  sepa- 
rate actions  before  he  makes  his  ulti- 
mate determination. 

Q.  In  your  first  answer,  you  sort 
of  explained  what  the  President  had 
said.  But  I'm  not  sure  I've  gotten 
the  whole  thing  yet,  because  another 
part  of  the  President's  quotation 
from  the  news  conference  was:  ''If 
Congress  should  accept  a  portion 
and  reject  another,  then  my  intent  is 
to  withdraw  the  sales  package  al- 
together." Is  that  still  operative? 

A.  Yes.  He's  got  to  exercise  his 
judgment  as  he  sees  the  action  taken 
on  each  one  of  the  elements  of  this 
package.  These  separate  elements  are 
reinforcing. 

Let  me  say  a  word  by  way  of  back- 
ground on  this.  We  believe  that 
they  're  an  important  part  of  the  search 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  They're 
important  because  they  fill  the  needs, 
the  requirements  of  each  one  of  these 
countries.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they 
give  confidence  to  each  one  of  these 
countries  that  we  are  going  to  fulfill 
our  commitments  to  them  and  fill  their 
needs  when  they  have  legitimate 
needs. 

Now,  this  is  important  to  the  peace 
process.  Why  is  it  important  to  the 
peace  process?  It's  important  not  only 
that  they  should  have  the  elements 
which  they  need  for  their  defense,  but 
it's  also  important  they  they  should 
have  confidence  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  going  to  play  an  effective 
role  in  the  peace  process,  then  we 
must  have  the  confidence  of  each  of 
the  parties.  We  are  committed  to  the 
defense  of  Israel,  to  its  security.  This 
is  an  unshakable  commitment. 

Insofar  as  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia 
are  concerned,  each  of  them  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. The  Egyptians  are  an  essential 
element  in  the  discussions  which  are 
taking  place.  The  Saudi  Arabians  are  a 
moderate  force,  a  moderate  force  for 
peace.  And,  therefore,  it's  important 
that  all  of  them  have  confidence  in  us 
and  that  we  will  help  them  in  what  they 
need  and  in  their  well-being. 

Q.  This  arms  sales  issue  has  taken 
on  implications  clearly  beyond  the 
normal  factor  of  weaponry.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  in  your  judgment  would 
be  the  damage  done  to  overall  U.S. 
policy  if  some  measure  of  weaponry 


is  not  provided  for  Saudi  Arabia? 

A.  Saudi  Arabia,  as  I  indicated,  is  a 
force  for  moderation  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  also  an  extremely  important 
country  in  terms  of  the  part  which  it  is 
playing  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 
Obviously  it  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
OPEC  [Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries].  And,  thus,  it  is 
a  very  important  country  from  many, 
many  standpoints. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  also  a  long  and 
close  friend  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  made  a  commitment,  starting  in 
1975  and  reaffirmed  in  this  Adminis- 
tration, to  meet  their  needs  in  this  re- 
gard. We  have  carefully  examined 
their  request  for  60  F-15  aircraft.  We 
have,  after  that  examination,  con- 
cluded that  this  is  a  valid  need  to  meet 
their  defense  requirements.  If  we  were 
now  not  to  go  forward  with  that,  I  think 
we  would  seriously  jeopardize  our  re- 
lationship not  only  with  Saudi  Arabia 
but  with  the  moderate  countries  in  the 
area  as  well. 

Q.  I  just  want  to  not  misun- 
derstand something.  Earlier  on  you 
used  the  term  again  "mutually  rein- 
forcing," which  was  the  language 
that  you  used  at  the  very  beginning 
at  that  news  conference  with  Defense 
Secretary  Brown.  And  then  you  fol- 
lowed that  news  conference  state- 
ment up  by  talking  about  a  package. 
I  know  that  you  are  now  stressing 
the  individual  nature  of  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress,  but  it  is  in  your 
mind — the  Administration — still  a 
package. 

A.  In  the  view  of  the  Administra- 
tion, they  are — each  of  them — self- 
reinforcing.  And  without  each  one  of 
them  being  acted  upon  positively,  I 
think  it's  going  to  produce  a  result 
which  will  be  damaging  to  the  peace 
process  and  damaging  to  our  relation- 
ships with  each  one  of  these  countries. 

Therefore,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  Congress  should  act  positively 
on  each  one  of  those. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  Adminis- 
tration policy  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
come hostage — you  talked  a  great 
deal  about  Saudi  Arabia  and  its 
importance — become  hostage  really 
to  oil— Saudi  Arabia  being  a  terrific 
and  principal  supplier  of  oil? 

A.  Obviously  oil  is  a  very  impor- 
tant commodity,  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  for  the  world,  for 
Western  Europe,  for  our  friends  and 
allies  all  over  the  world,  for  the  poor 
nations  as  well  as  the  developed  coun- 
tries. And  no  one  should  try  and  belit- 
tle the  importance  of  oil. 
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But  that's  not  the  sole  factor.  The: 
are  other  factors  involved.  And  the  | 
factor  here  that  I  see  is  reinforcing  H 
peace  process.  And  I  stress  that  Saiji 
Arabia,  as  a  moderate,  as  a  suppor- 
of  the  search  for  peace  that  is  going  I 
now — on  now  between  Israel  a 'I 
Egypt — is  a  very  important  elemei 
And  therefore,  that  must  not  be  ac- 
counted. It  must  be  underlined. 

Q.  Feeling  the  way  you  do  abci 
the  importance  of  the  arms  sales  i 
Egypt  and  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  mut 
ally  reinforcing  and  so  forth,  woii 
you  recommend  to  the  President : 
withdraw  the  package  in  whatevi 
form — this  is  the  question  that  I 
trying  to  get  at — if  one  or  the  oth 
Egypt  or  Saudi  Arabia,  is  turn: 
down  by  Congress?  Would  yi 
recommend  to  the  President  i 
withdraw? 

A.  I  think  I've  made  it  very  cl 
that  I  consider  each  one  of  these  t 
ments  to  be  essential. 

Q.  You've  had  a  series  of  ta; 
with  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Moi 
Dayan,  and  Israeli  Prime  Minis: 
Menahem  Begin  is  coming  on  M 
day.  Have  you  made  any  speci 
headway  on  any  issue  in  the  Mkjl 
East,  in  the  Arab-Israeli  confi 
that  gives  you  any  further  rew 
for  believing  that  the  impasse  fl 
we  have  experienced  on  the  Ail 
Israeli  negotiations  can  be  o\i 
come?  Anything  specific? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  give  you  anytl 
specific  coming  out  of  the  discussn 
which  I  had  with  Minister  Da 
which  gives  me  the  basis  for  say 
that  there  has  been  a  breakthroi1 
that  I  see  new  light  at  the  end  of  I 
road.  We  did  have'  a  good  exchai 
of  views.  I  think  the  meeting 
useful.  I  asked  a  number  of  quest 
of  the  Foreign  Minister,  for  who 
have  great  respect,  as  you  know, 
is  going  to  discuss  those  quest 
with  his  Prime  Minister  and,  I  assu 
with  other  members  of  the  Cabi 
And  we  shall  see  what  comes  fi 
that. 

Let  me  say  I  have  not  given. 
hope  with  respect  to  the  possibiht 
making  peace  in  the  Middle  Ea: 
believe  it  can  be  done,  because  I 
lieve  that  it's  in  the  interests  of  a 
the  countries  in  the  area  that  tha 
done.  And,  therefore,  we're  goin 
persevere,  and  I  believe  that  they 
persevere  as  well. 

Q.   Is   the   Egyptian   Fore 
Minister  coming  here  soon? 

A.  No,  not  at  this  point.  Then 
no  plans  for  him  to  come. 
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Q.  On  another  related  issue  here, 
ere  are  a  number  of  members  of 
ie  Administration  who  have  been 
toted  as  saying  that  this  Adminis- 
ation  cannot  succeed  in  its  Middle 
ist  policy  unless  the  so-called  Is- 
el  lobby  is  broken.  To  what  ex- 
nt  does  that  sentiment  govern  the 
dicy? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  use  words  like 
rael  lobby  or  anything  like  that.  I 
ink  that  individuals  are  going  to 
ake  up  their  own  minds  on  this. 
lese  are  very  serious,  very  impor- 
nt  issues.  And  those  issues  are 
ing  to  be  weighed  individually  by 
dividual  Americans,  and  they're 
ing  to  make  up  their  own  mind  on 
:se. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
st  week  at  a  time  when  Soviet 
ader  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  se- 
rely  criticizing  the  United  States 
r  vacillation  and  uncertainty  in  its 
clear  arms  control  policy.  Were 
u  able  to  convince  him  otherwise? 

\.  I  think  that  words  speak  for 
imselves.  As  you'll  recall,  after  our 
ks  President  Brezhnev  indicated 
it  he  believed  that  some  progress 
i  been  made.  He  indicated  further 
it  the  task  of  completing  the  re- 
ining items  was  a  task  which  lay  in 
i  hands  of  both  of  us,  not  just  in 

hands  of  one.  Previously,  he  had 
erred  to  the  fact  that,  in  effect,  it 
s  up  to  the  United  States  to  move. 

said  after  our  discussions  that  it 
s  up  to  both  of  us  to  see  whether 

couldn't  take  the  necessary  steps 
close  the  gaps  on  the  remaining  is- 
:s.  And  I  think  that  speaks  for  itself. 

3.  Can  you  give  us  any  specifics 
all,  about  the  degree  of  move- 
nt you  made  which  will  enable 
s  Administration  to  overcome  the 
ite  fierce  opposition  it  has  in 
ngress  on  a  SALT  treaty? 

i.  You've  touched  a  very  sensitive 
nt  with  me.  As  you  know,  I  feel 
y  deeply  that  where  one  is  engaged 
sensitive  negotiations  on  a  very 
nplicated  matter  like  the  SALT 
;otiations— that's  the  Strategic 
ns  Limitation  Talks — that  it  is 
■ng  to  talk  publicly  about  the  de- 
s  of  that  negotiation  while  the 
otiation  is  ongoing, 
d  me  further  say  that  insofar  as 

Soviets  are  concerned,  they  con- 
-r  it  a  mark  of  seriousness  if  you 
P  the  talks  confidential  while  they 
still  in  the  discussion  stage.  And 
t  immediately  becomes  public  and 

go  into  the  details,  they  regard 
1  as  a  propaganda  exercise.   So 


that's  another  factor  I  think  one  has 
to  take  into  consideration. 

Q.  I  recognize  the  problem  that 
the  Administration  has.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Carter  Administration  did 
take  office  pledging  a  considerable 
degree  of  openness.  And  frankly, 
from  your  own  standpoint,  from 
your  own  ability  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus to  support  your  policy,  how 
does  the  Administration  intend, 
while  this  process  is  underway,  to 
marshall  the  consensus  that  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  very 
strong  opposition  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  any  SALT  treaty? 

A.  It's  a  very  good  question,  and 
let  me  answer  it.  I  think  we're  going 
to  have  to  talk  in  general  terms.  I 
think  we're  going  to  talk  about  what 
our  objectives  are  in  SALT.  What  are 
they?  First,  we  want  an  agreement 
which  is  a  sound  agreement.  We  feel 
under  no  time  deadline.  We  will 
negotiate  until  we  have  a  sound 
agreement. 

What  do  I  mean  by  a  sound  agree- 
ment? I  mean  one  which  will  maintain 
or  enhance  our  security  and  that  of 
our  allies  as  well. 

Now  I  think  that  if  we  can  get  such 
an  agreement,  then  obviously  we  will 
take  an  action  in  our  national  interest. 
And  I  think  when  the  time  comes 
when  we  have  completed  our  negotia- 
tions, then  we  can  lay  out  very 
clearly  all  the  elements  and  show  how 
these  do  enhance  not  only  our  secu- 
rity but  those  of  our  allies. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  as  a  result 
of  your  trip  to  Moscow  and  the 
forthcoming  talks  that  you  will  have 
in  May  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  in  New  York  that  a  sum- 
mit meeting  between  Presidents 
Brezhnev  and  Carter  is  now  likely? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  use  the  word 
"likely.  "  I  think  it's  possible. 

Q.  When? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  make  any 
guesses  on  that. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  toward  some- 
thing this  summer,  which  seems  to 
be  what  one  hears  in  the  State  De- 
partment? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for 
me  to  speculate  or  guess  on  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  Is  a  summit  meeting  impor- 
tant or  even  critical  at  this  point 
in  resolving  the  differences  that 
remain? 

A.  I  think,  first,  we've  got  to  see 
if  we  can't  resolve  the  remaining  dif- 
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ferences  in  the  Geneva  talks — that's 
between  our  two  delegations  there — 
or  between  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
myself  and  then  see  whether  anything 
remains  which  has  to  be  resolved  at  a 
summit. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question 
which  may  sound  like  a  change  of 
subject  but  actually  isn't.  Is  there 
going  to  be  Sino-Soviet,  Chinese 
and  Russian  talks?  Is  there  going  to 
be  a  series  of  moves  toward  a  rap- 
prochement between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China? 

A.  They  are  having  discussions,  I 
believe,  on  the  questions  relating  to 
the  border  disputes  on  the  Amur 
River. 

My  own  analysis  is  that  at  this  time 
that  the  relationships  between  the  two 
will  remain  about  the  same  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Those  are  cor- 
rect relationships.  However,  they  are 
not  warm  relationships,  to  say  the 
least.  And  I  would  anticipate  that 
they  would  continue  at  about  that 
level  and  tone. 

Q.  President  Carter  had  said  a 
few  weeks  before  you  went  to  Mos- 
cow that  the  projection  of  Soviet 
power  into  Africa  was  a  very  omi- 
nous trend.  Your  predecessor,  Henry 
Kissinger,  said  recently:  "Another 
move  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia  will  raise  the 
presumption  that  we  are  facing  a 
global  geopolitical  challenge  incom- 
patible with  any  definition  of  de- 
tente." Do  you  agree  with  that? 

A.  Let  me  say  a  word  first  about 
detente.  I  think  clearly  detente  is  a 
two-way  street.  It's  a  street  on  which 
there  must  be  a  recognition  of 
the  concerns  of  the  other  party  and 
action  that  is  consonant  with  such  a 
recognition. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  again, 
as  the  President  has  and  I  have,  that 
we  do  view  with  concern  the  actions 
of  outside  or  external  forces  within 
the  continent  of  Africa.  We  support 
very  strongly  one  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  which  is  that  African  problems 
should  be  solved  by  African  countries 
and  not  by  outside  interference — 

Q.  Was  your  concern  allayed  in 
any  way  as  a  result  of  your  talks  in 
Moscow? 

A.  All  I  can  say  on  that  is  that  we 
had  a  full  discussion.  They  clearly 
understand  our  views  on  this  issue. 
So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
importantly  we  view  this  issue. 
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Q.  Do  you  feel  that  even  if  you 
got  a  SALT  agreement  with  the 
Russians  that  you  could  get  it 
through  Congress  this  year? 

A.  I  believe  that  when  we  get  a 
SALT  agreement  we  will  be  able  to 
get  it  through  Congress,  because  I 
Think  that  when  we  can  lay  out  all  of 
the  details  of  a  SALT  agreement,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  see 
that  it's  in  our  national  interest  to 
ratify  and  approve  that. 

As  to  when  the  Congress  will  act 
on  a  SALT  agreement,  first  it  de- 
pends on  when  the  agreement  is 
negotiated  and  signed.  And  as  I  said 
before,  I  can't  tell  you  when  that's 
going  to  be.  We  feel  under  no  spe- 
cific time  pressure  insofar  as  that's 
concerned.  What  we  want  is  a  good 
agreement,  and  I  assume  the  Soviets 
want  the  same  thing. 

It  will  then,  when  signed,  go  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  Congress  will  have 
to  determine  within  the  calendar 
which  it  has  how  soon  it  can  get  to 
that.  So  I  just  would  be  speculating  if 
I  tried  to  indicate  when  that  will  hap- 
pen. 

Q.  Is  the  Administration  now 
building  toward  normalization  with 
China?  And  I  ask  you  this  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Brzezinski's  [As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski]  forthcoming  visit. 
There's  speculation  that  what  you 
are  seeking  to  do  is  to  normalize 
not  this  year,  because  Congress 
may  not  be  able  to  handle  it,  but 
perhaps  next  year. 

A.  Our  goal — and  it's  been  our 
goal  from  the  start  of  the  Carter 
Administration — is  to  normalize  rela- 
tionships with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  within  the  framework  of  the 
Shanghai  communique,  which  was  is- 
sued during  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. As  to  the  time  and  methods  in- 
volved in  bringing  about  normaliza- 
tion, that  is  something  which  we  are 
still  studying  and  considering. 

Now  let  me  just  answer,  please,  if  I 
might,  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
namely  Zbig  Brzezinski's  trip  to 
China.  This  is  an  important,  continu- 
ing step  in  our  dialogue  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  global 
issues.  China  is  one  of  the  major 
powers  in  the  world.  It  has  900  mil- 
lion people.  It  is  playing  an  increas- 
ing role  in  the  world  and  in  world 
councils.  And  it's  very  important  that 


we  keep  in  touch  with  them  to  discuss 
global  issues. 

Zbig  is  not  going  to  negotiate  any- 
thing about  normalization.  It  is  part 
of  this  continuing  global  exchange 
with  them. 

Q.  It  is  reported,  at  any  rate, 
that  you  opposed  the  timing  of  Mr. 
Brzezinski's  visit,  perhaps  even  the 
idea  iteslf .  Is  that  correct? 

A.  I'm  glad  you  asked  me  that 
question.  I  recommended  the  trip.  I  ap- 
prove it.  I  think  the  timing  fits  very 
well.  And  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  it. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a  per- 
sonal defeat  for  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration if,  at  the  end  of  its  4  years  in 
office,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  nor- 
malizing relations  with  China? 

A.  Normalization  of  relations  with 
China  is  one  of  the  fundamental  goals. 
I  would  hope  that  during  the  first  term 
we  would  be  able  to  normalize  rela- 
tions. But  let  me,  in  saying  that,  make 
one  further  point.  We  consider  to  be 
of  great  importance  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
And  that  is  something  that  everybody 
should  have  very  clearly  in  their 
minds. 

Q.  In  connection  with  both  your 
visit  to  Moscow  and  Mr.  Brzezin- 
ski's forthcoming  visit  to  China, 
there  have  been  at  least  editorial 
suggestions  saying — portraying  a  vi- 
sion of  the  world  being  somewhat 
confused  by  an  Administration 
speaking  with  too  many  spokesmen 
and  perhaps  expressing  too  many 
differences  in  policy.  Is  this  a  prac- 
tice, now  that  the  President  has  con- 
cluded that  famous  Camp  David 
weekend  meeting,  that  is  going  to 
stop? 

A.  I  think  it's  important  that  we  do 
speak  with  clarity  and  with  a  voice 
that  is  recognized  as  representing  the 
views  of  the  country  so  that  people 
can  be  certain  that  when  they  hear 
something  being  said  on  one  of  the 
fundamental  issues  of  foreign  policy 
that  this  is  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country.  I  think  we're  making  progress 
in  doing  this.  And  although  I  wasn't  at 
Camp  David,  I'm  sure  that  this  is 
probably  one  of  the  questions  which 
was  discussed  and  stressed. 

Q.  Were  you  disappointed  and  do 
you  now  have  any  real  hopes  what- 
soever that  a  black  on  black  civil 
war  can  be  avoided  in  Rhodesia? 
And  if  you  have  any,  could  you 
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please  tell  us  what  those  hopes  are? 

A.  I  think  there's  a  possibility  tha 
it  can  be  averted.  But  I  think  in  orde 
to  avert  it,  what  must  be  done  is  ti 
bring  the  parties  together. 

Who  are  the  parties  at  this  point 
There's  the  patriotic  front  on  the  on> 
hand  and  the  Rhodesian  front  govern 
ment  on  the  other.  Unless  these  twi 
groups  can  be  brought  together  to  re 
solve  the  remaining  differences,  then 
think  the  chance  of  a  civil  war — a  civi 
war  that  might  be  expanded  by  th 
presence  of  external  forces — is  great 
This  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Rhodesi 
and  for  all  the  countries  surroundin 
Rhodesia. 

Q.  But  you  made  your  trip  wit 
the  hopes  that  you  could  make  som 
progress  in  this  and  also  that  yo 
could  make  some  considerable  proj 
ress  on  Namibia,  the  independenc 
for  what  is  otherwise  called  Sout 
West  Africa.  I  recognize  that  tlj 
South  African  Government  whic 
rules  South  West  Africa  has  a* 
cepted  the  Western  plan. 

A.  And  we're  very  pleased  to  se 
that. 

Q.  But  Sam  Nujoma,  the  Pres 
dent  of  SWAPO  [South  West  Afric 
People's  Organization],  has  not.  L 
you  regard  that  as  an  extricab 
situation? 

A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is.  I  thii 
we  made  real  progress  on  the  Nam 
bian  situation.  We're  going  to  co 
tinue  to  work  on  that.  I  have  not  I 
any  means  given  up  hope  th 
SWAPO  will  agree  to  go  along  wi 
the  proposals  of  the  five  Weste 
powers.  I  think  those  proposals  a 
sound.  We  have  the  support  basical 
of  the  front-line  states.  And  I  belie 
that  we  can  make  progress  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  state 
concern  about  the  probability  of  u 
of  Cuban  troops— large  numbers 
Cuban  troops — in  the  Ethiopu 
province  of  Eritrea  where  a  sect 
sionist  war  of  liberation  is  unde 
way? 

A.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
going  to  happen  there.  So  far  they  j 
not  appear  to  be  participating  in  t 
actual  conflict  that  is  going  on  thei 
although  there  are  many  of  them  i 
the  area.  This  is  a  problem  thj 
should  be  solved  by  the  Eritreans  a! 
the  Ethiopians. 
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ARMS  CONTROL:        l/JV.  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  Convenes 


Representatives  from  149 
untries-each  member  of  the  United 
itions-met  in  New  York  for  the 
N.  General  Assembly  Special  Ses- 
m  on  Disarmament  May  23-June 
,  197%.  The  special  session  was 
nvened  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
oortance  of  making  progress  in  the 
Id  of  arms  control  and  to  provide 
petus  for  future  arms  control 
qotiations.  Ambassador  Andrew 
ung,  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
?  to  the  United  Nations,  headed  the 
S.  delegation  to  the  special  session, 
following  is  the  U.S.  address  to  the 
cial  session  delivered  by  Vice  Pres- 
nt  Mondale  on  May  24. 

am  honored  to  represent  the  Presi- 
1  of  the  United  States  at  this  Spe- 
I  Session  on  Disarmament  of  the 
I  General  Assembly.  The  nations 
he  world  are  gathered  here  today  to 
sue  the  most  vital  and  solemn  obli- 
lon  of  the  U.N.  Charter — "to  save 
ceeding  generations  from  the 
urge  of  war." 
Ve  meet  today  at  the  initiative  of 

nonaligned  states.  These  nations, 
lprising  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
pie,  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
)lessness  and  hopelessness  spawned 
the  arms  race.  I  salute  them  for 
ing  us  together  to  confront  this 
llenge. 

nd  we  applaud,  as  well,  the  dedi- 
on  and  contribution  of  the  many 
governmental  organizations  repre- 
ed  here.  The  arms  race  touches  the 
5  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
he  world.  The  control  of  arms  is 
crucial  to  leave  to  a  few  govern- 
Us  or  even  all  governments 
ie.  You  are  our  conscience  and 
iration. 

ty  beloved  friend,  Hubert  Hum- 
y,  was  one  of  the  earliest  voices 
ng  for  arms  control  and  disarma- 
t.  He  spoke  of  the  challenge  we 

today.  He  said: 

rs  is  a  new  era,  one  which  calls  for  a  new 
of  courage.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
of  mankind,  one  generation  literally  has 
ower  to  destroy  the  past,  the  present,  and 
'ture;  the  power  to  bring  time  to  an  end. 

nd  if  we  do  not  curb  the  arms 
>  we  not  only  threaten  the  future, 
mpoverish  the  present, 
hile  the  people  of  the  world  cry 
ood  and  shelter,  for  medicine  and 
ation,  the  vast  resources  of  our 


planet  are  being  devoted  more  and 
more  to  the  means  of  destroying,  in- 
stead of  enriching,  human  life.  The 
global  cost  of  arms  has  reached  $400 
billion  a  year.  The  world  is  spending 
almost  $1  million  a  minute  for 
weapons.  Over  20  million  men  and 
women  are  in  military  service  around 
the  world. 

No  world  leader,  no  parent,  and  no 
individual  on  this  Earth  can  live  se- 
curely in  the  shadow  of  the  growing 
world  arsenal.  But  in  the  face  of  that 
mounting  danger,  this  conference  is  a 
symbol  of  hope.  This  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  offers  hope  of  greater  prog- 
ress toward  disarmament  and  a  world 
in  which  the  threat  of  war  is  vastly 
diminished  and  the  security  of  each 
nation  more  fully  insured. 

U.S.  Commitment 

The  United  States  attaches  major 
importance  to  the  work  of  this  confer- 
ence. Last  October,  President  Carter 
made  a  special  trip  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  emphasize  America's  strong 
commitment  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament.1 He  stressed  our  willing- 
ness to  work  toward  a  world  truly  free 
of  nuclear  weapons.  He  pledged  our 
total  commitment  to  reversing  the 
buildup  of  armaments  and  reducing 
their  trade. 

Since  that  time,  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  in  the  broadest  set 
of  arms  control  negotiations  in  our  his- 
tory. Together  with  our  negotiating 
partners,  the  United  States  has  de- 
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veloped  an  agenda  more  extensive  than 
any  nation  has  ever  attempted.  We  are 
taking  concrete  actions  in  10  different 
areas — from  nuclear  weapons  accords, 
to  regional  restraint,  to  limits  on  con- 
ventional and  unconventional  arms 
such  as  antisatellite  and  radiological 
weapons.  Before  too  long,  the  United 
States  expects  to  take  part  in  two  his- 
toric achievements. 

•  For  the  first  time  since  the  dawn 
of  the  atomic  era,  we  will  reach  an 
agreement  to  reduce  the  combined 
total  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery vehicles  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

•  After  two  decades  of  negotiations, 
we  will  produce  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  controlling  nuclear  explosions  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  review  what  is  being 
accomplished,  to  chart  our  course  for 
the  years  ahead,  and  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  further  success. 

Assuring  Security  Needs 

We  are  here  to  listen  to  the  voices 
of  other  nations,  as  well  as  to  raise 
our  own  in  behalf  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  For  this  session  is  a  part 
of  a  process  in  which  all  of  us  must 
work  together,  in  a  spirit  of  openness 
and  mutual  respect.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy once  said:  "Genuine  peace  must 
be  the  product  of  many  nations,  the 
sum  of  many  acts.  " 

To  avoid  a  world  a  decade  hence  in 
which  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars is  spent  on  arms,  in  which  there 
are  more  nuclear-weapons  states,  we 
must  have  a  program  that  is  visionary 
in  concept  and  realistic  in  action. 

Realism  requires  that  we  face 
squarely  the  central  issue  of  the  arms 
race — the  concern  of  each  nation  and 
government  for  the  security  of  its 
people.  If  the  arms  race  were  driven 
by  madmen,  there  would  be  no  hope. 
Controls  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
rational  discourse.  Irrational  forces  no 
doubt  play  a  part,  but  the  arms  race  is 
driven  by  other  considerations  as 
well — technology,  international  ten- 
sions, legitimate  security  concerns. 

The  prudent  policy  of  any  nation 
must  include  both  sufficient  military 
preparedness  and  arms  control 
efforts — if  its  security  is  to  be  assured. 
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In  the  short  run.  no  nation  can  be 
asked  to  reduce  its  defenses  to  levels 
below  the  threats  it  faces.  But  without 
arms  control  among  nations,  in  the 
long  run  weapon  will  be  piled  on 
weapon  with  a  loss  in  security  for  all. 

These  meeetings  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  NATO  summit  next  week 
in  Washington  [May  30-31]  dramatize 
the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  take  every  step  possible  toward 
greater  arms  control  while  at  the  same 
t"ime  assuring  essential  security  needs. 

Today,  our  defense  budget  is  no 
lareer  in  real  terms  than  in  the  late 
1950"s  and  less  than  it  was  a  decade 
ago.  But  other  nations  have  increased 
their  military  budgets  in  real  terms  by 
more  than  one-third  over  the  past 
decade. 

We  and  our  NATO  allies  are  strong, 
and  we  will  remain  strong  to  provide 
for  the  defense  of  our  peoples.  But  we 
face   a  continuing  buildup  of  unpre- 
cedented proportions  in  Europe.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  has  developed  an  almost 
three  to  one  advantage  in  tanks.  The 
SS-20  nuclear  missile  now  being  de- 
ployed against  Western  Europe  is  a 
new  departure  in  destructive  power 
and  represents  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  nuclear  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  NATO  summit  meeting  next 
week  in  Washington  will  recommit  the 
Western  democracies  to  a  military  pos- 
ture capable  of  deterring  and  defend- 
ing against   attacks.   We  will  remain 
prepared  to  resist  attack  across  the 
spectrum  of  conventional,  tactical  nu- 
clear, and  strategic  forces.  In  the  face 
of  the  continuing  buildup  of  Warsaw 
Pact  forces,   we  will  moderately  in- 
crease the  defense  budgets  of  our  na- 
tions.  We  do  so  not  from  preference 
but  necessity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  NATO  sum- 
mit will  reaffirm  and  re-emphasize  the 
commitment  of  the  West  to  the  other 
dimension  of  our  common  security 
policy — the  pursuit  of  arms  control. 
We  will  address  the  arms  control  ini- 
tiatives the  West  has  recently  taken 
and  will  continue  to  take.  We  will 
offer  our  continued  strong  support  for 
the  success  of  the  special  session. 

In  his  Dav  of  Peace  message  this 
January.  His  Holiness.  Pope  Paul,  in 
effect,  spoke  of  the  work  of  this  spe- 
cial session.  He  said: 

the  conscience  of  the  world  is  horrified 
b\  the  hypothesis  th;it  our  peace  is  nothing  but 
a  truce  and  that  an  uncontrollable  conflagra- 
tion can  be  suddenly  unleashed. 

We  would  like  to  be  able  to  dispel  this 
threatening  and  terrible  nightmare  by  pro- 
claiming at  the  top  of  our  voice  the  absurdity 
of  modern  war  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
peace— peace  not   founded   on   the   power  of 


arms  that  today  are  endowed  with  an  infernal 
destructive  capacity  .  .  .  nor  founded  on  the 
structural  violence  of  some  political  regimes, 
but  founded  on  the  patient,  rational  and  loyal 
method  of  justice  and  freedom,  such  as  the 
great  international  institutions  of  today  are 
promoting  and  defending. 

Program  of  Action 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  to  that  mes- 
sage. I  want  to  set  forth  bold  objec- 
tives and  realistic  steps — a  vision  that 
should  guide  our  arms  control  efforts, 
and  that  can  help  us  develop  the  cen- 
terpiece of  our  work  over  the  next  few 
weeks — the  program  of  action. 

First,  we  should  substantially  cut 
the  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
arms  and  place  increasingly  strin- 
gent qualitative  limitations  on  their 
further  development. 


This  Special  Session  .  .  .  offers 
hope  of  greater  progress  toward 
disarmament  and  a  world  in 
which  the  threat  of  war  is  vastly 
diminished  and  the  security  of 
each  nation  more  fully  insured. 


The  United  States  recognizes  that  it 
bears,  together  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  nuclear-weapons  powers,  a 
very  special  responsibility.  The  SALT 
II  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
agreement  which  is  rapidly  taking 
shape  will: 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  strategic 
delivery  vehicles  now  in  existence  and 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  remainder; 

•  Establish  sublimits  on  those  sys- 
tems which  are  most  threatening  and 
destabilizing;  and 

•  Impose  restraints  on  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  weapons  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  more  sophisti- 
cated systems. 

Equally  important,  the  SALT  II 
agreement  must  and  will  be  adequately 
verifiable.  Neither  side  can  be  per- 
mitted to  emerge  suddenly  superior 
through  undetected  cheating,  thus  up- 
setting the  strategic  balance  upon 
which  deterrence  of  nuclear  war 
depends. 

Successful  SALT  negotiations  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  peace. 
SALT  II  serves  all  nations'  interests. 
It  deserves  universal  support.  But 
SALT  II  is  only  a  step  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult long-term  process.  We  hope  soon 
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to  begin  SALT  III.  The  United  State 
is  committed — and  I  emphasize  thi 
point — to  a  further  substantial  reduc 
tion  in  nuclear  weapons  and  to  sti 
stricter  limitations  on  modernizatio 
and  new  types  of  delivery  vehicles. 

A  commitment  by  others  will  alsj 
be  required  if  SALT,  and  other  negot 
ations,  are  to  succeed. 

Yet,  Soviet  theater  nuclear  force 
have  increased.  The  most  significai 
development  has  been  the  deploymei 
of  the  SS-20— a  new,  mobil 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missilf 
Each  one  of  these  missiles,  which  ma 
number  in  the  hundreds  when  deplo; 
ment  is  complete,  carries  three  nucle; 
warheads,  each  with  an  estimate 
yield  of  500  kilotons.  This  high  yielr 
coupled  with  the  SS-20's  accurac; 
has  significantly  increased  the  Soviet 
military  capability  against  both  mil 
tary  and  civilian  targets.  But  the  hij 
yield  also  means  that  damage  to  inn; 
cent  civilians  would  be  extensive,  wi 
effects  extending  12  kilometers  fro 
an  explosion. 

The  SS-20  missile,  while  not  targ< 
ted  at  the  United  States,  is  capable 
striking  targets  not  only  in  Weste, 
Europe  but  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  t 
Middle  East.  Its  deployment  runs  t 
tally  contrary  to  all  that  this  spec; 
session  seeks  to  achieve.  What  cj 
justify  this  escalation  in  nuclear  arm; 

Second  on  our  agenda,  the 
should  be  an  end  to  explosions 
nuclear  devices. 


Soon  after  his  inauguration,  Pre 
dent  Carter  announced  his  intention 
proceed  quickly  and  aggressively  w 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treat 
eliminating  the  testing  of  all  nucl< 
devices  whether  for  peaceful  or  mi 
tary  purposes.  Subsequently,  t, 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdo 
and  the  Soviet  Union  entered  u 
trilateral  negotiations  aimed  at  ; 
complishing  this  historic  objective, 
successful,  this  will  represent  t 
culmination  of  a  process  which  beg 
in  the  late  1950's.  It  will  build  on 
interim  results  of  the  Limited  T 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the  U.j 
U.S.S.R.  Threshold  Test  Ban  a 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treat 
signed  in  1974  and  1976. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  wot 
make  a  major  contribution  to  curb 
the  nuclear  competition  between 
superpowers.  It  would  lessen  inc 
tives  for  the  development  of  nucli 
weapons  by  states  which  do  not  n^ 
possess  them  and  thus  re-enforce 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

Trilateral  negotiations  are  und 
way  in  Geneva.  Important  progr 
toward   an   adequately   verifia 
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agreement  has  been  made.  Once 
agreement  is  reached,  we  will  move 
vigorously  to  seek  a  multilateral  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  accepted  by 
ill  states.  All  nations  must  be  per- 
iuaded  to  foreswear  testing.  The  con- 
inued  explosion  of  nuclear  devices 
las  been  the  major  symbol  of  man's 
mwillingness  to  put  aside  the  further 
levelopment  of  the  world's  most  dev- 
iating weapons.  It  can,  must,  and 
vill  be  stopped. 

Third,  as  we  limit  and  reduce  the 
veapons  of  existing  nuclear  states, 
ve  must  work  in  concert  to  insure 
hat  no  additional  nuclear-weapons 
tates  emerge  over  the  next  decade 
ind  beyond. 

The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
n  ever-increasing  number  of  coun- 
ries  and  regions  is  a  chilling  pros- 
pect. It  brings  ever  closer  the  proba- 
bility of  their  use.  Such  proliferation 
vould  seriously  heighten  regional  and 
Jobal  tensions.  It  would  impede 
'eaceful  commerce  in  the  field  of  nu- 
lear  energy.  And  it  would  make  the 
chievement  of  nuclear  disarmament 
astly  more  difficult. 

The  United  States  understands  the 
oncerns  of  some  non-nuclear- 
/eapons  states  that  they  are  being 
iscriminated  against.  To  help  meet 
lese  concerns  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
feration  of  nuclear  weapons: 

•  I  reiterate  today  the  solemn  dec- 
iration  which  President  Carter  made 
rom  this  podium  in  1977.  The  United 
tates  will  not  use  nuclear  weapons 
xcept  in  self  defense — that  is,  in  cir- 
umstances  of  an  actual  nuclear  or 
onventional  attack  on  the  United 
tates,  our  territories,  or  armed 
arces,  or  such  an  attack  on  our  al- 
es. I  call  on  other  nations  to  make 
lis  pledge; 

•  The  President  will  propose  new 
nd  expanded  contributions  by  the 
fnited  States  to  the  peaceful  nuclear 
rograms  of  states  which  support 
onproliferation; 

•  As  President  Eisenhower  said  as 
>ng  ago  as  1956,  we  must  ultimately 
ork  out,  with  other  nations,  suita- 
le,  verifiable,  and  safeguarded  ar- 
ingements  so  that  the  future  produc- 
on  of  fissionable  materials  anywhere 
i  the  world  would  no  longer  be  used 
)  increase  the  stockpiles  of  explosive 
eapons;  and 

•  We  will  pursue  the  International 
uclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  to 
xplore  further  how  to  insure  the 
enefits  of  nuclear  energy  to  all  with- 
ut  its  proliferation  risks. 

We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  in- 
rease  still  further  the  distance  be- 


tween the  military  and  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  Nuclear  power  sta- 
tions should  produce  energy  for 
people — not  plutonium  for  bombs. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  example  set 
by  Latin  America.  Let  us  expand  the 
regions  of  the  Earth  where  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  banned.  At  the  initia- 
tive of  several  Latin  American  na- 
tions, the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  which 
bans  nuclear  weapons  from  the  area, 
was  signed  in  Mexico  City  in  1967. 
Since  then,  almost  all  potential  par- 
ties to  the  treaty,  including  the  United 
States,  have  signed.  The  United 
States  congratulates  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  recent  signing  of  Protocol  II  of 
the  treaty.  There  is  now  only  one 
country  in  this  region  which  has  yet 
to  indicate  its  interest  in  signing 
[Cuba].  That  should  be  remedied 
now. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  treaty  will 
come  fully  into  force  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, thereby  creating  the  first  major 
nuclear-weapons-free  zone  in  the 


The  prudent  policy  of  any  nation 
must  include  both  sufficient  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  arms  con- 
trol efforts  .... 


world.  We  hope  that  Latin  America's 
bold  initiative  will  be  a  model  for 
other  regions  to  follow. 

Fourth,  as  we  move  to  gain  con- 
trol over  the  nuclear  threat,  we 
must  seek  mutual  agreement  to  ban 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  horror  of  gas  warfare  during 
World  War  I  is  etched  in  the  memory 
of  mankind.  We  have  made  some 
progress  in  recent  years  by  prohibit- 
ing biological  weapons.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  mov- 
ing closer  to  an  agreement  on  banning 
radiological  weapons,  which  we 
would  then  put  before  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(CCD).  Our  discussions  on  chemical 
weapons  are  proving  more  difficult. 
Any  agreement  on  chemical  or  new 
and  exotic  weapons  must  be 
adequately  verifiable.  The  United 
States  is  committed  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion, assuming  there  is  a  fair-minded 
approach  on  the  other  side. 

Fifth,  we  must  immediately  slow 
down  and  then  reverse  the  sharp 
growth  in  conventional  arms. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  $400  billion 
spent  for  military  purposes  in  1976 
was  spent  on  conventional  weapons. 
We  recognize  the  legitimate  concern 
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of  nations  that  they  not  be  denied  ar- 
bitrarily access  to  arms  needed  for 
their  legitimate  defense.  Such  needs 
must  and  will  be  met.  At  the  same 
time,  our  common  interests  demand  a 
vast  reduction  in  the  flow  of  conven- 
tional arms. 

Fresh  thought  is  required  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  neglected,  increas- 
ingly important  dimension  of  arms 
control.  But  we  can  and  we  must  take 
action  now.  Fueling  the  conventional 
arms  race  is  the  rapidly  expanding  in- 
ternational trade  in  these  arms.  The 
value  of  arms  imports  by  the  develop- 
ing nations  has  increased  75%  from 
1967  to  1976.  A  limited,  but  grow- 
ing, number  of  suppliers  and  recip- 
ients accounts  for  most  of  this  $20 
billion  trade. 

The  United  States  has  on  its  own 
initiative  begun  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  the  arms  it  sells.  Under  President 
Carter's  conventional  arms  policy: 

•  We  have  placed  a  ceiling — a  re- 
duction of  8%  in  FY  1978  — on 
weapons  and  weapons-related  items  to 
countries  other  than  NATO,  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  and  Japan; 

•  The  United  States  will  not  be  the 
first  to  introduce  into  a  region  a 
newly  developed  advanced  weapons 
system  which  would  create  a  new 
or  significantly  higher  combat 
capability; 

•  We  will  not  sell  any  such 
weapons  systems  until  they  are  opera- 
tionally deployed  with  U.S.  forces; 

•  We  will  not  permit  development 
or  modification  of  advanced  systems 
solely  for  export;  and 

•  We  have  placed  strict  controls  on 
coproduction  and  retransfers. 

Recognizing  that  this  problem  re- 
quires action  by  all  suppliers,  we 
have  initiated  discussions  with  other 
major  suppliers  and  consumers.  The 
results  have  so  far  been  modest. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  It  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  sus- 
tain our  policy  unilaterally  unless 
there  is  more  rapid  movement  toward 
a  meaningful  multilateral  effort  at 
restraint. 

Sixth,  regional  arms  control  ar- 
rangements and  capabilities  should 
be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

Regional  arms  control  is  at  a  very 
primitive  stage.  Few  negotiations  are 
underway.  Only  a  few  nations  have 
the  technical  competence  required  to 
verify  agreements.  Many  of  the  tech- 
niques, like  confidence-building 
measures  which  increase  predictabil- 
ity and  lessen  the  fear  of  sudden  at- 
tack, are  largely  untried. 

For  our  part,  in  Europe,  the  United 
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States  and  our  allies  have  recently 
taken  an  initiative  to  get  the  5-year- 
old  MBFR  [mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions]  talks  moving.  And 
we  are  considering  additional  meas- 
ures to  increase  stability  and  security 
in  central  Europe.  In  still  another  re- 
gion, while  we  have  proposed  and 
commenced  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  arms  limitations  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  increases  in  the  Soviet 
naval  presence  there  have  hampered 
those  talks. 

Beyond  our  own  negotiations,  the 
United  States  would  like  to  stimulate 
regional  arms  control  efforts  by  offer- 
ing others  assistance  with  verification 
and  stabilizing  measures. 

•  Our  experience  in  the  Middle 
East  has  demonstrated  that  technical 
assistance  with  monitoring  systems, 
such  as  aerial  photography  and 
ground  detection  devices,  can  help 
create  the  confidence  necessary  to 
make  disengagement  and  stabilizing 
agreements  work. 

•  Building  on  that  experience,  we 
are  prepared  to  consider  joint  requests 
for  these  "eyes  and  ears  of  peace" 
from  countries  that  want  such 
monitoring  services.  Such  requests 
should  come  preferably  via  regional 
organizations  or  the  United  Nations. 

•  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
provide  specialists  who  can  help  other 
nations  find  ways  to  use  confidence- 
building  and  stabilizing  measures,  in- 
cluding notification  of  maneuvers,  in- 
vitation of  observers  to  maneuvers, 
and  U.N.  machinery  to  promote  such 
measures. 

Seventh,  we  should  fully  develop 
the  institutions  and  expertise  re- 
quired for  arms  control. 

We  must  continue  to  strengthen 
U.N.  arms  control  institutions  without 
undercutting  those  institutions  we 
have  developed.  While  we  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  changes  in  the 
CCD,  our  major  concern  is  to  insure 
the  continued,  productive  activity  of  a 
serious  negotiating  body  operating  by 
consensus. 

The  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
capabilities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  regional  organizations  like  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  arms  reduction 
efforts.  The  role  of  such  regional  or- 
ganizations is  critical  to  minimize  in- 
trusion by  outsiders.  We  encourage  a 
strong  and  prominent  role  for  these 
organizations. 

The  United  Nations  plays  an  essen- 
tial role.  At  this  moment  U.N.  forces 
in   Lebanon,   Cyprus,   the   Golan 


Heights,  and  Sinai  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  negotiations  to  move  toward 
lasting  peaceful  settlements. 

To  make  these  U.N.  efforts  even 
more  effective,  we  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  re- 
serve force.  Such  a  force  would  com- 
prise national  contingents  trained  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping  methods  and  ear- 
marked by  their  governments  for 
U.N.  duty.  This  peacekeeping  reserve 
would  be  drawn  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  whenever  the  Security 
Council  decided  to  establish  a  U.N. 
force  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security. 

There  is  also  a  critical  national  di- 
mension. Every  government  must 
strengthen  the  institutions  and  exper- 
tise needed  for  arms  control.  Let  each 
of  us  resolve  at  this  session  that  our 
nations  will  examine  the  priority 
which  we  now  give  disarmament  in 


The  tremendous  expenditure  of 
resources  devoted  to  building 
military  strength  stands  in  the 
path  of  development  today. 


organization,  budgets,  and  personnel. 

Eighth,  progress  in  arms  control 
agreements  should  release  addi- 
tional resources  for  economic  and 
social  development. 

Collectively,  we  have  the  capacity 
to  eliminate  the  worst  vestiges  of 
poverty  from  the  world  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  resources  devoted  to  building 
military  strength  stands  in  the  path  of 
development  today.  The  developing 
countries  share  of  world  military  ex- 
penditures has  grown  from  15%  to 
23%  in  the  last  decade.  The  develop- 
ing nations  are  now  spending  a 
greater  portion  of  their  GNP  for  mili- 
tary purposes  than  the  developed 
countries. 

Just  1%  of  the  world's  annual  mili- 
tary budget  would  be  enough  to  pro- 
vide food  and  a  healthy  development 
of  200  million  malnourished  children 
today.  Let  us,  through  the  work  of 
this  conference,  begin  to  turn  the 
world's  resources  from  ever-growing 
stockpiles  of  destruction  to  ever- 
growing opportunities  for  life. 

Arms  control  agreements  can  help 
free  the  economies  of  industrial  as 
well  as  developing  nations  to  solve 
pressing  social  problems.  We  realize 
the  vast  potential  of  the  American 
economy.  The  American  people  have 
no  more  fervent  wish  than  to  turn 
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more  of  that  potential  from  the  man 
ufacture  of  arms  to  the  fulfillment  o 
human  needs. 

As  nations  conclude  arms  contro 
agreements  and  show  restraint  in  arm 
expenditures,  the  United  States  favor 
reallocating  funds  to  developmen 
projects  which  previously  were  ear. 
marked  for  military  assistance. 

Our  ability  to  redirect  funds  for  de 
velopment  hinges  on  the  willingnes 
of  other  nations  to  limit  their  currer 
arming  of  developing  nations.  If  th 
United  Nations  is  to  deal  effectivel 
with  the  problems  of  developmenl 
we  cannot  have  countries  pourin 
arms  into  the  developing  world  whil 
at  the  same  time  devoting  minimi 
funding  to  development  assistance 
We  cannot  have  nations  using  the 
military  power  to  exploit  difference 
between  nations  and  to  exacerbat 
serious  conflicts. 

My  country  for  years  sought  t 
limit  military  shipments  to  Africa 
Our  economic  development  assistant 
far  outstrips  the  amount  of  militat 
assistance  we  have  provided.  In  197'. 
the  United  States  contributed  $32 
million  in  economic  assistance  to  A 
rican  nations,  compared  to  only  $5 
million  in  military  aid.  This  recon 
with  its  special  emphasis  on  fundir) 
for  food,  stands  in  marked  contrast  j 
the  predominant  military  assistant 
extended  by  others.  Our  orientatk 
represents,  I  believe,  a  far  better  co: 
tribution  to  the  long-term  future  II 
the  people  of  Africa.  The  choice  he- 
is  one  of  encouraging  the  constructs 
and  creative  capabilities  of  the  d 
veloping  world  or  of  encouragir 
those  tendencies  which  generate  co 
flict.  Let  us  place  our  hopes 
development. 

Our  recognition  of  the  relationsh 
between  disarmament  and  develo] 
ment  should  inform  and  give  urgem 
to  all  our  arms  control  objectives, 
addition: 

•  We  strongly  support  the  U.I 
study  of  disarmament  and  develo 
ment.  This  study  should  include  co 
sideration  of  the  economic  probler 
which  may  result  from  disarmament: 

•  We  favor  efforts  to  reduce  mi 
tary  expenditures  and  have  volu 
teered  to  provide  our  own  accura 
information  on  national  military  e 
penditures  to  a  U.N.  pilot  proje 
testing  a  method  to  measure  such  e 
penditures;  and 

•  We  encourage  others  to  t 
equally  open.  Greater  openness  abd 
military  expenditures  is  a  necessa1 
companion  to  arms  restraint.  Ov: 
time,  openness  can  gradually  repla: 
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:ar  with  trust,  promote  confidence, 
icourage  self-restraint,  and  eliminate 
jedless  sources  of  conflict. 


he  Challenge 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  President 
arry  Truman  addressed  the  first 
legates  to  the  United  Nations  at 
eir  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  And 
:  said:  "By  your  labors  at  this  Con- 
rence,  we  shall  know  if  suffering 
imanity  is  to  achieve  a  just  and  last- 
g  peace." 

That  is  our  challenge  at  this  special 
ssion.  The  world  watches  what  we 
>  here,  and  mankind's  deepest  hopes 
e  with  us  today.  The  success  or 
ilure  of  our  efforts  will  determine, 
ore  than  any  other  endeavor,  the 
ape  of  the  world  our  children  will 
herit,  or  whether  they  will  inherit  a 
bitable  world  at  all.  And  it  is  their 
terests  which  unite  us  today. 
No  matter  what  nation  we  are  from, 

matter  what  our  political  philos- 
hy,  our  children  are  100%  of  our 
lure.  We  owe  them  100%  of  our  ef- 
rts  to  halt  the  arms  race  today. 
Arms  control  must  not  be  the 
;nda  only  of  this  session  or  this  year 
me.  It  must  be  the  moral  agenda  of 
r  time.  Our  work  must  be  kept  in  full 
w  of  the  world  community.  We  need 

pressure  of  world  opinion  to  give 
;ency  to  our  task.  And  that  is  why 

United  States  calls  on  this  confer- 
ee to  follow  up  our  efforts  with 
)ther  special  session  of  the  General 
sembly  in  1981.  Let  our  next  meet- 
:  monitor  the  progress  we  have 
de.  And  let  it  press  upon  us  the 
nda  of  issues  which  we  must  still 
slve. 

rhe  challenge  of  controlling  the 
is  race  is  awesome.  But  Emerson 
d  we  measure  a  man's  wisdom  by 

hope.  Let  us  proceed  with  hope 
ay.  I  am  confident  that  if  each  of 
"  nations  can  look  beyond  its  own 
bitions;  if,  in  the  work  of  this  con- 
snce,  we  can  bridge  the  distances 
geography  and  history  and  fear; 
1  if  all  of  us  can  bring  to  our  ef- 
ts the  deepest  yearnings  of  the 
>ples  we  represent,  then  we  shall 
ve  all  the  world's  children  with  our 
ors  and,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  the 
rk  of  righteousness  shall  be 
.ce.  n 
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CONGRESS:        its  Role  in 
Foreign  Policymaking 


:or  text  of  address  on  Oct.  4,   1977,  see 
letin  of  Oct.  24,  1977,  p.  547. 


by  Douglas  J.  Bennet,  Jr. 

The  emergence  of  Congress  as  a 
force  in  foreign  policy  is  a  good  thing 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  we  are  likely  to  get  better  pol- 
icy. Policy  made  in  a  vacuum  of  se- 
crecy and  without  the  diversity  of 
judgment  and  political  experience 
Congress  represents  is,  in  my  opinion, 
less  likely  to  represent  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  also  less 
likely  to  work  in  the  world  at  large. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
should  engage  in  the  day-to-day  busi- 
ness of  conducting  American  diplo- 
macy. That  is  not  its  function,  and  it 
is  not  equipped  for  it.  It  does,  how- 
ever, mean  that  the  fundamental  direc- 
tions of  American  policy  and  our 
commitments  in  the  world  should  be 
challenged  and  tested  by  Congress  just 
like  any  domestic  policy. 

The  second  benefit  of  Congress'  new 
participation  in  foreign  policymaking  is 
that  it  provides  some  hope  of  develop- 
ing a  public  consensus  which  will  sup- 
port active  American  participation  in 
this  changing  world.  Not  only  are 
policies  scrutinized  by  Congress  more 
likely  to  reflect  the  public  will,  but 
Members  of  Congress,  once  engaged  in 
the  policymaking  process,  are  better 
able  to  teach  and  lead  their  constituen- 
cies through  the  intricacies  of  foreign 
policy  in  a  world  where  the  United 
States  is  neither  chief  policeman  nor 
economic  tsar. 

Finally,  if  Congress  really  does  con- 
tribute actively  to  policy  formulation 
and  if  it  really  does  help  educate  the 
public,  the  result  should  be  greater 
stability  and  predictability  in  American 
foreign  policy — a  benefit  not  only  to 
us  but  to  the  entire  world.  Our  allies 
should  find  us  more  predictable,  and 
our  enemies  will  definitely  find  us 
stronger  as  a  nation. 

The  Senate  debate  on  the  two 
Panama  Canal  treaties  provided  an  im- 
portant test  of  the  resurgent  Congress 
and  public  diplomacy. 

For  10  weeks,  the  U.S.  Senate  de- 
bated the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 
Every  line  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch  with  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment was  subjected  to  minute  scrutiny. 
The  value  of  every  concession  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Panamanians — and  the 
wisdom   of  every   concession   we 


granted  them — was  debated  in  detail 
and  in  the  open.  The  debates  were 
broadcast  over  nationwide  radio  here 
in  the  United  States  and  simultane- 
ously in  Spanish  in  Panama.  The  Sen- 
ate showed  the  American  people  and 
the  world  what  it  can  do  with  a  major 
foreign  policy  issue. 

I  am  a  strong  partisan  of  the  treaties 
and  have  worked  hard  to  insure  their 
ratification.  I  am  also  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  Senate  and  the  entire  Congress. 
But  the  test  before  the  Senate  went  far 
beyond  its  decision  on  this  contentious 
issue. 

Can  it  debate  our  future  relations 
with  Panama,  allowing  for  a  reason- 
able amount  of  rhetorical  excess, 
without  so  insulting  the  Panamanian 
Government  and  people  that  a  satisfac- 
tory relationship  will  be  impossible 
whether  or  not  the  treaties  were 
adopted?  I  don't  care  what  the  issue 
is  —  whether  it  is  Panama  Canal 
treaties  or  human  rights  in  Argentina 
or  trade  with  Japan  or  national  de- 
fense. A  Congress  which  seeks  to 
exercise  its  legitimate  authority  on 
foreign  policy  must  obviously  insure 
that  its  deliberations  are  helpful  rather 
than  damaging  to  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests abroad. 

Next,  do  congressional  procedures 
work  well  enough?  If  the  Congress  is 
to  play  a  major  role  in  foreign  policy, 
it  must  do  so  in  a  way  that  inspires 
confidence — at  home  and  abroad — in 
our  ability  to  move  with  changing 
times. 

Not  only  the  two-thirds  vote  on 
treaties,  but  many  other  Senate  proce- 
dures are  designed  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  minority  even  if  it  is  a 
minority  of  one.  In  our  system,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  healthy.  There  are  many 
Americans  who  heard  the  Senate  at 
work  for  the  first  time,  however — and 
many  foreigners  who  know  their  own 
security  and  livelihoods  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
its  foreign  policy  in  a  rational,  orderly 
way — who  could  well  find  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate  confusing  and  un- 
certain. The  same  goes  for  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

Finally,  can  Congress  really  help 
educate  the  American  public  to  the 
realities  of  this  changing  world? 

Because  of  the  live  radio  coverage 
and   the  intense  division   over  the 
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Panama  treaties,  the  public  had  a 
chance  to  learn  more  than  most 
people  could  conceivably  want  to 
know  about  the  Panama  Canal.  This, 
1  believe,  is  a  large  part  of  the  reason 
why  the  polls  indicated  public  at- 
titudes turning  in  favor  of  the  treaties. 
But  what  about  more  complicated 
and  more  subtle  issues  of  economics 
and  defense  which  do  not  attract  so 
much  public  attention?  Congress,  as  a 
foreign  policy  participant,  has  an 
enormous  teaching  job  to  do  back 
home  in  helping  to  build  a  consensus 
that  America  can  and  should  play  a 
forceful,  positive  role  in  the  changing 
world. 

These  cautions  should  not  be  read 
as  criticism;  they  are  not.  By  and 
large,  I  think  the  Senate  did  a  thor- 
oughly responsible  job  with  the 
Panama  treaties.  I  believe  the  entire 
Congress  is  capable  of  grappling  with 
the  Tssues  I  have  mentioned  today  and 
many  more.  It  is  precisely  because 
our  Congress  is  now  deeply  engaged 
in  foreign  affairs  that  the  United 
States  has  the  institutional  basis  for 
moving  with  the  times  in  a  changing 
world;  for  avoiding  unbridgeable  rifts 
between  foreign  policymakers  and 
the  people;  for  projecting  an  all- 
important  image  of  stability  and  pre- 
dictability to  the  rest  of  the  world.      □ 


prove  a  program  to  help  strengthen 
South  Korean  military  capabilities, 
particularly  legislation  to  authorize  the 
transfer  to  South  Korea  of  a  significant 
portion  of  the  equipment  of  our  depart- 
in  ground  combat  forces.1 

In  view  of  the  crowded  legislative 
calendar,  and  also  because  of  other 
matters  concerning  Korea,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Congress  may  not 
act  now  on  this  proposal.  In  the  light 
of  this  development,  I  believe  it  pru- 
dent to  adjust  the  scheduled  withdraw- 
als. 

•  The  redeployment  of  noncombat 
elements  will  continue  on  schedule; 
2,600  such  personnel  will  be  removed 
by  December  31,  1978. 

•  One  combat  battalion  from  the  2d 
Division  will  be  withdrawn  from 
Korea  in   December;  however,   the 


Excerpted  from  an  address  before  the  Sam 
Ravburn  Public  Affairs  Symposium,  East 
Texas  Stale  University  in  Commerce.  Texas, 
on  Mar.  28.  1978;  Mr.  Beimel  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
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other  two  combat  battalions  of  th 
brigade  slated  for  withdrawal  this  yes 
will  remain  in  Korea  until  1979. 

•  The  plan  to  increase  the  U.S.  a 
forces  in  Korea  will  not  be  changed. 

Peace  and  stability  in  Northea; 
Asia  are  vital  to  our  national  interes 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  as  soon  < 
possible  the  authorization  for  $27| 
million  in  foreign  military  assistanc 
credits  for  the  ROK,  which  I  have  ah 
proposed,  and  to  move  expeditious! 
to  deal  with  the  $800  million  equij 
ment  transfer  legislation. 


EAST  ASIA:  U.S. 

Combat  Forces 
in  South  Korea 

Statement  by  President  Carter 

Peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  in  Northeast  Asia  are 
vital  to  our  national  interest.  This  na- 
tion is  fully  determined  to  maintain  its 
commitment  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK). 

In  announcing  my  decision  to  with- 
draw our  ground  combat  forces  from 
Korea  over  a  4-5  year  period,  I  stres- 
sed that  it  was  essential  to  improve 
South  Korea  defense  forces  so  as  to 
confidently  maintain  an  adequate  mili- 
tary balance  on  the  peninsula.  I  also 
announced  that  we  will  take  other 
measures  to  maintain  that  balance,  in- 
cluding increasing  our  air  force  in 
Korea  in  October  of  this  year.  I  also 
asked  the  Congress  last  October  to  ap- 


Made  on   April  21.    1978  (text  from    Week 
Compilation  of  Apr.  24). 

1  For  text  of  President  Carter's  message 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Oct.  21,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1 
p.  852. 


EUROPE:        Visit  of 
Romanian  President  Ceausescu 


President  Nicolae  Ceausescu  of 
Romania  made  a  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  April  11-17.  While  in 
Washington  (April  11-14),  he  met 
with  President  Carter  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  joint  declaration  signed  by  the 
two  Presidents  on  April  13. ' 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Jimmy  Carter,  and  the 
President  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania,  Nicolae  Ceausescu, 

Having  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
the  political,  economic,  scientific,  cul- 
tural and  other  relations  between  the 
two  countries  have  developed  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  years, 

Having  determined  to  take  further 
steps  to  expand  bilateral  relations  and 
cooperation,  to  build  security  and  de- 
velop cooperation  in  Europe,  to 
strengthen  international  peace  and  se- 
curity and  to  seek  solutions  for  the 
manifold  issues  confronting  the  world. 

Agreed  on  the  following  Declaration: 

I.  They  reaffirmed  the  commitment  to 
continue  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  relations  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  basis  of  the  Joint 
Statement  signed  in  Washington  on 
December  5,  1973  and  of  the  Joint 
Statement  on  Economic,  Industrial  and 
Technical  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  of  the 
same  date.  These  relations  are  based 
on  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 


United  Nations  Charter  and  of  t;i 
Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  1} 
lations  Between  Participating  States! 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  | 
curity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  aj 
consistent  with  these,  particularly  : 
the  following  interrelated  principles: 
The  right  of  each  state  to  existenc 
freedom,  independence  and  natiot 
sovereignty; 

The  equal  rights  of  all  states,  iri 
spective  of  their  size,  level  of  c 
velopment  and  political,  economic  a 
social  systems; 

The  right  of  each  state  freely 
choose  and  develop  its  political, 
cial,  economic  and  cultural  syste; 
The  right  of  each  people  to  deci 
its  own  destiny; 

Refraining  from  the  threat  or  use 
force  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
the  United  Nations; 

Respect  for  territorial  integrity 
inviolability  of  frontiers; 

Non-intervention,  direct  or  indire 
for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  int 
nal  affairs  of  any  other  state; 

Peaceful  settlement  of  intematio, 
disputes; 

Observance  of  and  promotion  ot 
spect  for  human  rights  and  fundamJ 
tal  freedoms,  including  all  the  con1 
tions  required  for  a  free,  dignified 
prosperous  life; 

Cooperation  among  states  in  or; 
to  promote  world  peace  and  secuj 
and  economic  and  social  progress. 
II.  They  stated  their  joint  determi 
tion: 
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1.  To  continue  meetings  at  the  high- 
t  level  and  consultations  at  other 
'els,  and  to  encourage  interchanges 
tween  members  of  legislatures  and 
>resentatives  of  local  administration. 

2.  To  promote  and  facilitate  the  ex- 
ision  of  trade  and  economic  coopera- 
n  between  the  two  countries,  taking 
o  account  Romania's  present  status 
a  developing  country. 

3.  To  promote  the  reduction  of 
iffs  and  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade  in 
nformity  with  the  Agreement  on 
ide  Relations  between  the  two  coun- 
:s,  and  to  seek  to  increase  the  vol- 
le  and  diversify  the  structure  of 
ateral  trade. 

\.  To  seek  ways  to  put  existing 
i-discriminatory  trade  relations  on  a 
re  stable  and  long-term  basis,  in  par- 
ular  through  the  renewal  of  the 
reement  on  Trade  Relations. 
5.  To  encourage  the  development  of 
iperation  activities,  including  joint 
ltures  and  cooperation  in  third  mar- 
s,  contracts  and  interchanges  be- 
:en  American  firms  and  Romanian 
momic  organizations,  participation 
specialized  exhibitions  in  both  coun- 
ts, increased  exchange  of  economic 
sanation  and  data  and  other  meas- 
s  for  the  implementation  of  the 
lg-Term  Agreement  on  Economic, 
ustrial  and  Technical  Cooperation, 
ned  in  1976;  and  to  support  in  this 
pect  the  activities  of  the  Joint 
lerican-Romanian  Economic  Com- 
ssion  and  of  the  United  States- 
nanian  Economic  Council, 
i.  To  cooperate  in  the  settlement  of 
nanitarian  issues,  including  family 
nification,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
lerstanding  and  good  will. 
'.  To  promote  cultural  and  scientific 
:hanges  under  the  terms  of  the 
reement  on  Cooperation  and  Ex- 
nges  in  the  Cultural,  Educational, 
entific  and  Technological  Fields  of 
'4,  as  well  as  relations  and  contacts 
ween  institutions,  organizations  and 
zens  of  the  two  countries,  and  to 
ourage  tourism  in  order  to  increase 
tual  understanding  and  friendship 
ween  the  two  peoples. 

They  also  expressed  their  joint  de- 
nination: 

■  To  strengthen  and  make  irreversi- 
ble process  of  detente  in  Europe 
throughout  the  world. 

■  To  work  for  ensuring  opportuni- 
for  all  countries,  big  or  small,  to 

tribute  to  the  settlement  of  complex 
Id  issues  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

To  promote  the  settlement  of  all 
putes  among  states  by  peaceful 
ins  and  the  elimination  of  the  threat 
ise  of  force. 

To  contribute  actively  to  the  full 
'lementation  of  all  the  provisions  of 
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ROMANIA— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:  91,699  sq.  mi.  (slightly  smaller  than 
N.Y.  and  Pa.  combined). 

Capital:  Bucharest  (pop.  1 .9  million). 

Other  Cities:  Constanta  (290.226),  Iasi 
(284.308),  Timisoara  (282.691).  Cluj- 
Napoca  (262.421).  Brasov  (262,041). 

People 

Population:  21.7  million  ( 1977  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  .9%. 

Density:  236  per  sq.  mi. 

Ethnic    Groups:    88%    Romanians.    8% 

Magyars,  2%  Germans. 
Religions:  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Cal- 

vinist.  Lutheran,  Jewish. 
Languages:  Romanian.  Hungarian,  German. 
Literacy:  98%. 
Life  Expectancy:  69  yrs.    (males);  72  yrs. 

(females). 

Government 

Official  Name:  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania. 

Type:  Communist. 

Date  of  Constitution:  Aug.  21,  1965. 

Branches:  Executive — President  (Chief  of 
State).  Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Govern- 
ment), Council  of  Ministers. 
Legislative — unicameral  Grand  National 
Assembly  (349  members)  and  its  Council 
of  State.  Judicial — Supreme  Court. 

Political  Party:  Romanian  Communist 
Party . 

Suffrage:  Universal  over  18;  compulsory. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  40  Counties 
(includes  city  of  Bucharest). 

Economy 

GNP:  $27.8  billion  (1976). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  10.5%  (1975-76). 


the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and 
to  promote  the  multilateral  process  ini- 
tiated by  the  Conference.  They  agreed 
that  the  Belgrade  Meeting  provided  a 
firm  basis  for  continuation  of  this  proc- 
ess; at  the  same  time,  they  expressed 
disappointment  that  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
numerous  useful  proposals  which  had 
been  put  forward.  They  agreed  to 
cooperate  closely  so  that  the  1980  Ma- 
drid Meeting  should  take  effective 
steps  toward  strengthening  security  and 
developing  cooperation  in  Europe  in 
the  fields  of  economic  cooperation,  of 
cultural  exchanges  and  humanitarian 
problems  and  of  military  disengage- 
ment and  disarmament.  They  also 
agreed  that  the  development  of  friendly 
and  neighborly  relations  among  Balkan 
countries  will  be  a  positive  contribution 
to  re-inforcing  security  and  expanding 
cooperation  in  Europe. 


Per  Capita  Income:  $1,300  (1976) 

Agriculture:  Land— 63%;  labor— 36%; 
products  —  corn,  wheat,  oil  seeds, 
potatoes. 

Industry:  Labor — 40%;  products — power, 
mining,  forestry,  construction  materials, 
metal  production  and  processing,  chemi- 
cals, machine  building,  food  processing, 
textiles 

Natural  Resources:  Oil,  timber,  natural  gas, 
coal. 

Trade:  Exports— $7  .  02  bil  lion  (  1  977): 
foodstuffs,  lumber,  fuel,  manufactures. 
Imports— SI .02  billion  (1977):  machin- 
ery, equipment,  rolled  steel,  iron  ore, 
coke  and  coking  coal,  cotton. 
Partners— U.S.S.R.,  F.R.G..  G.D.R. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  4.47  lei  =  US$l  .00. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  most  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 
(CMEA),  Warsaw  Pact,  GATT,  Danube 
Commission,  Interpol. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Romania:  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  State — Nicolae  Ceausescu; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Stefan  An- 
drei; Ambassador  to  the  U.S. — Nicolae 
M.  Nicolae. 

United  States:  Ambassador  to  Romania — O. 
Rudolph  Aggrey. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  March 
1978  edition  of  the  Background  Notes  on 
Romania.  Copies  of  the  complete  Note  may 
be  purchased  for  500  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402  (a  25% 
discount  is  allowed  when  ordering  100  or 
more  Notes  mailed  to  the  same  address). 


5.  To  act  resolutely  for  the  adoption 
of  a  wide  range  of  disarmament  meas- 
ures, including  nuclear  disarmament, 
such  as  halting  the  build-up  of  arma- 
ments and  reducing  military  budgets, 
armed  forces  and  armaments,  leading 
ultimately  to  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  international 
control.  They  endorsed  a  more  effec- 
tive role  for  the  United  Nations  in  deal- 
ing with  international  disarmament  is- 
sues and  underlined  their  active  support 
for  the  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

6.  To  work  toward  a  more  just  and 
equitable  international  economic  order, 
which  should  promote  the  accelerated 
economic  development  of  developing 
countries;  and  to  intensify  dialogue  and 
cooperation  among  all  countries,  di- 
rected toward  solving  major  economic 
problems,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
of  equality,  equity  and  mutual  benefit. 
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7.  To  encourage  efforts  aimed  at  a 
just,  comprehensive  and  lasting  peace- 
ful settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  based 
on  Israel's  withdrawal  from  territories 
occupied  as  a  result  of  the  1967  war, 
respect  for  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people  and  insurance  of  the 
independence,  territorial  integrity  and 
security  of  all  states  in  the  region.  To 
this  end,  they  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  negotiations  among  all  the  in- 
terested parties  for  solving  the  Middle 
East  situation,  with  appropriate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Palestinian  people. 

8.  To  support  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  African  peoples  for  peace, 
freedom  and  independence.  They  reaf- 
firmed the  inalienable  right  of  the 
peoples  of  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia  to 
sovereignty  and  independent  develop- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  ensuring,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  transfer  of  power 
to  the  African  majority,  in  the  spirit  of 
pertinent  United  Nations  resolutions. 
They  also  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  South  African  policy  of  apart- 
heid and  racial  discrimination  and 
stood  for  the  abolition  of  these 
practices. 

9.  To  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  maintenance  and 
consolidation  of  world  peace,  in  the 
development  of  cooperation  among  all 
nations,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  in  the  rela- 
tions among  states,  through  reforming 
and  restructuring  the  UN  system  in 
order  to  make  it  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective; and  to  strengthen  cooperation 
between  their  two  countries  within  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations  and  conferences. 

IV.  The  two  Presidents  expressed  their 
conviction  that  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
based  on  equality,  mutual  respect  and 
due  consideration  for  their  respective 
interests,  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  security  and  cooperation.  They 
reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  expand 
and  deepen,  both  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  meetings  at  all  levels,  the 
consultations,  contacts  and  exchanges 
that  have  become  an  important  and  last- 
ing element  of  their  cooperation.         □ 
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MIDDLE  EAST:    Aircraft  Sales  to 
Egypt.  Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia 


REMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS, 
SECRETARY  VANCE,  APR.  281 

The  Administration  is  today  trans- 
mitting to  Congress  formal  notification 
of  proposals  to  sell  aircraft  to  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  As  indicated 
in  our  informal  notification  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  proposed  sales  involve  75 
F-16's  and  15  F-15's  to  Israel,  50 
F-5's  to  Egypt,  and  60  F-15's  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

These  proposals  are  an  important 
part  of  our  search  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  They  maintain  and  enhance 
our  close  relationship  with  three  key 
governments  in  the  Middle  East.  Each 
of  the  three  countries  has  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  objective  of 
achieving  a  lasting  peace. 


■Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Apr.  17,  1978.  For  an  ex- 
change of  remarks  between  President  Carter 
and  President  Ceausescu  at  the  welcoming 
ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House  and  an  exchange  of  toasts  on  Apr.  12, 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Apr.  17,  p.  734  and 
738,  respectively.  For  text  of  the  joint  com- 
munique issued  Apr.  17,  see  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Apr.  24,  p.  753. 


As  a  nation,  we  have  a  strong  an 
unshakable  commitment  to  the  securit 
of  Israel.  The  proposed  sales  to  Israt 
will  help  preserve  Israel's  ability  to  d< 
fend  itself. 

The  proposed  sales  to  Egypt  an; 
Saudi  Arabia  have  been  based  upo 
careful  analysis  of  how  best  to  met 
their  defense  needs  while  maintainin 
the  military  balance  in  the  regioi 
These  transactions  will  enhance  tr 
confidence  in  and  friendship  toward  tr 
United  States  on  the  part  of  each  < 
these  two  countries  with  which  w 
share  vital  mutual  interests. 

The  proposed  sales  make  it  possib 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  oi 
historic  commitment  to  the  security  f 
Israel  while  at  the  same  time  develoj 
ing  closer  ties  with  moderate  Arab  n- 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS:        Cambodia 


Statement  by  President  Carter 

America  cannot  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility to  speak  out  in  condemnation  of 
the  Cambodian  Government,  the  worst 
violator  of  human  rights  in  the  world 
today.  Thousands  of  refugees  from 
Cambodia  have  accused  their  govern- 
ment of  inflicting  death  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  Cambodian  people 
through  the  genocidal  policies  it  has 
implemented  over  the  past  3  years. 
Witnesses  have  recounted  abuses  that 
include  mass  killings,  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  the  supporters  of  the  previous 
government,  the  forced  deportation  of 
urban  dwellers,  and  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  recognized  political  and  reli- 
gious freedoms,  as  well  as  deprivation 
of  food  and  health  care  for  the  general 
population.  Summary  executions  con- 
tinue in  Cambodia  today,  and  fear  of 
the  authorities  is  pervasive. 

We  support  the  growing  international 
protest  against  the  policies  of  this  in- 
humane regime.  On  April  17  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons,  in  a  unani- 
mous motion,  expressed  the  horror  of  all 
its  members  in  the  acts  of  genocide  car- 
ried out  in  Cambodia  and  called  on  all 
governments  which  maintain  relations 
with  Canada  to  protest  against  the 
slaughter. 


In  the  private  sphere,  a  Norwegi; 
committee  supported  by  leaders  of  t. 
major  Norwegian  political  parties  wl 
hold  hearings  in  Oslo,  beginning  toda, 
to  illuminate  through  public  testimo 
the  tragic  situation  existing  in  Cat 
bodia.  Amnesty  International  has  i 
sued  an  appeal  to  the  Cambodian  Go 
ernment  to  respond  to  allegations  I 
continuing  summary  killings  in  tri 
country.  We  welcome  and  appla 
these  initiatives. 

We  also  welcome  the  recent  acti 
taken  by  the  U.N.  Human  Rigr 
Commission  which,  this  year,  in  cc 
sequence  of  a  British  initiativ 
adopted  by  consensus  a  resolution  a; 
ing  the  Cambodian  Government  to 
spond  to  allegations  of  human  rig! 
violations. 

The  American  Government  ags 
condemns  the  abuses  of  human  rigl 
which  have  occurred  in  Cambodia.  K 
an  obligation  of  every  member  of  ti 
international  community  to  protest  J 
policies  of  this  or  any  nation  whu 
cruelly  and  systematically  violates  « 
right  of  its  people  to  enjoy  life  aj 
basic  human  dignities. 


Made  on  Apr.  21,  1978;  text  from  Wet 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Document: 
Apr.  24. 
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ions  which  strongly  support  the  peace 
irocess.  They  reflect  our  best  judgment 
s  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
Itates. 

In  submitting  these  proposed  sales  to 
Congress  on  the  same  day,  the  Admin- 
stration  is  not  attempting  to  place  con- 
itions  on  the  scope  of  the  congres- 
ional  review  or  the  action  by 
'ongress.  Indeed,  we  understand  that 
le  Congress  will  want  to  review  these 
nportant  transactions  separately  and 
'ith  great  care.  We  stand  ready  to 
icilitate  that  process. 

At  the  same  time,  the  responsibility 
f  the  President  for  the  conduct  of 
)reign  affairs  requires  that  he  reserve 
ldgment  on  the  ultimate  action  to  be 
iken  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
;view  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
ress  on  the  proposals  announced 
)day. 
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TATEMENT  BY 

ECRETARY  VANCE,  MAY  32 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
ith  you  the  Administration's  propos- 
es to  sell  jet  aircraft  to  three  Middle 
ast  countries — 75  F-16's  and  15 
-15 's  to  Israel,  60  F-15's  to  Saudi 
rabia,  and  50  F-5's  to  Egypt.  We 
)nsider  these  proposals  vitally  impor- 
nt  to  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
ie  United  States.  These  sales  will  en- 
ince  U.S.  relations  with  three  coun- 
ies  that  play  critical  roles  in  the  at- 
inment  of  two  essential  foreign  policy 
jjectives  in  the  Middle  East — the 
Miclusion  of  a  comprehensive  peace 
element  that  will  provide  the  best 
larantee  for  Israel's  long-term  secu- 
ty  and  the  support  of  moderate  gov- 
nments  that  will  shape  the  future  of 
e  region. 

The  three  countries  involved  are 
ich  of  exceptional  importance  to 
merican  interests.  Our  commitment  to 
rael's  security  and  well-being  is  an 
iduring  imperative  of  American 
'reign  policy.  This  Administration, 
<e  its  predecessors,  will  remain  un- 
laken  in  its  determination  to  help 
rael  meet  its  security  requirements. 
Egypt  is  also  crucially  important  to 
merican  interests.  Under  President 
idat's  courageous  leadership,  Egypt 
playing  a  key  role  in  the  search  for 
iddle  East  peace  and  in  the  promo- 
>n  of  moderate  policies  globally.  The 
nited  States  clearly  has  an  interest  in 
secure  Egypt. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  consistently  dem- 
istrated  its  friendship  toward  the 
lited  States.  Saudi  Arabia  strongly 
Pports  a  negotiated  settlement  for 
e  Middle  East  conflict.  It  plays  a 
>al  role  in  promoting  a  moderate 


Arab  consensus  on  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  Middle  East  peace.  It  is  a 
major  stabilizing  force  in  interna- 
tional financial  matters  and  in  deci- 
sions affecting  the  pricing  and  supply 
of  oil. 

The  aircraft  which  we  propose  meet 
an  important  need  for  each  of  the 
three  countries  involved. 

Israel  is  stronger  now  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history.  In  order  to  main- 
tain its  substantial  margin  of  military 
superiority  in  the  region,  however,  Is- 
rael will  require  replacements  for  air- 
craft which  become  obsolescent  in  the 
1980s.  The  F-15's  and  F-16's  are 
intended  to  assure  that  Israel  retains 
its  lead  in  advanced  military  technol- 
ogy- 
Egypt,  having  ended  its  arms  supply 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
not  received  significant  supplies  of  air- 
craft or  parts  in  about  3  years.  Egypt  is 
understandably  concerned  about  threats 
both  from  the  west  and  the  south.  The 
F-5's  will  help  Egypt  present  a  credible 
air  defense  posture  and  assure  confi- 
dence that  the  United  States  will  assist 
that  country  in  meeting  its  legitimate 
defense  needs. 

Saudi  Arabia  needs  an  adequate 
air  defense  system  to  protect  its  vast 
territory,  including  widely  scattered 
population  centers  and  vulnerable  oil 
facilities.  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  armed 
forces  are  among  the  smallest  in  the 
region,  has  a  long  history  of  ideologi- 
cal conflict  with  Iraq.  Iraqi  forces, 
well  supplied  with  the  most  modern 
Soviet  military  equipment,  will  have 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  com- 
bat aircraft  as  Saudi  Arabia  in  1983, 
even  after  the  Saudi  F-15's  are  deliv- 
ered. Moreover,  on  three  occasions  in 
the  recent  past,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  attacked  by  forces  from  South 
Yemen.  The  potential  threat  from  this 
quarter  is  a  matter  of  continuing 
Saudi  concern. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Saudis  in- 
tend to  use  the  F-15  aircraft  for  their 
own  national  defense  and  not  other- 
wise. The  Saudis  have  said  that  they 
do  not  plan  to  base  the  F-15's  at  any 
location  that  would  threaten  or  pro- 
voke Israel. 

In  our  best  judgment,  the  proposed 
sales  will  maintain  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  region.  Israel  will  re- 
tain the  ability  to  defend  itself.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Egypt  will  strengthen  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves  against 
nations  determined  to  undermine  re- 
gional stability. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  these  trans- 
fers will  support  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.   At  this  delicate  mo- 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 

We  welcome  former  President  Ford's 
expressed  support  on  May  4  for  the 
President's  proposals  for  aircraft  sales 
to  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr. 
Ford's  support  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
bipartisanship  in  key  foreign  policy 
decisions. 

President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance 
have  often  noted  that  in  proposing  the 
sales  to  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  they  are 
following  through  on  commitments 
made  by  the  previous  Administration. 

The  support  for  the  legitimate  defense 
needs  of  Egypt,  the  key  moderate  Arab 
government  in  the  Middle  East  process, 
is  also  a  continuation  of  support  pro- 
vided by  the  previous  Administration. 

Like  our  predecessors,  this  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  the  U.S.  role  in 
that  peacemaking  process  dictates 
strong  support  both  for  the  security 
needs  of  Israel  and  for  moderate  Arab 
governments. 


Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Kenneth  Brown 
on  May  5,  1978. 


ment,  we  need  the  maximum  coopera- 
tion, confidence,  and  trust  of  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  prereq- 
uisite for  addressing  the  hard  choices 
for  peace  is  the  feeling  of  security 
and  confidence  on  all  sides.  The  crea- 
tion of  these  conditions  is  our  prime 
objective  in  proposing  the  aircraft 
sales. 

Of  course,  approval  of  these  sales 
will  not  in  itself  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  These  sales  will  main- 
tain essential  links  that  permit  us  to 
play  the  fundamental  role  of  a 
mediator  between  the  parties.  On  the 
other  hand,  failure  to  proceed  with 
the  sales  will  seriously  undercut  the 
American  role  in  the  peace  process 
and  raise  grave  doubts  about  U.S. 
readiness  to  work  with  moderate  gov- 
ernments in  the  region. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  join  the 
Administration  in  sending  a  message 
to  the  Middle  East  that  is  clearly  and 
firmly  supportive  of  those  govern- 
ments that  have  committed  their 
countries  to  a  future  of  peace,  to 
orderly  economic  progress,  and  to 
moderation. 

STATEMENT  BY 

PRESIDENT  CARTER,  MAY  15  3 

I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate's decision  today  which  will  permit 
the  proposed  arms  sales  to  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia.4  That  ac- 
tion reaffirms  our  historic  and  un- 
shakable commitment  to  the  security 
of  Israel — a  commitment  which  will 
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continue  to  have  the  unwavering  sup- 
port of  this  Administration  and  the 
American  people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  vote 
strenizthens  our  ties  with  moderate 
Arab  nations  who  share  our  goal  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  We 
also  honor  bipartisan  pledges  made  by 
the  previous  Administration,  as  well 
as  m\  own.  to  help  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East  meet  their  legitimate 
needs  for  self-defense. 

The  approval  of  these  sales  will  not 
violate  the  arms  limitation  policy  of 
this  Administration,  which  I  an- 
nounced last  May.  That  pledge  to 
limit  arms  sales  will  be  met.  If  and 
when  other  nations  are  willing  to  join 
with  us  in  mutual  restraint  on  the  sale 
of  conventional  weapons,  even 
greater  reductions  will  be  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  stands  ready  to  provide  needed 
assistance  when  unrestrained  arms 
sales  by  other  nations  pose  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

With  this  issue  resolved,  the  sharp 
debate  over  the  proposed  sales  can 
now  be  put  behind  us.  That  debate 
has  been  among  friends  who  share  the 
same  goals.  All  of  us  can  now  con- 
centrate our  full  attention  on  finding  a 
sound  and  just  basis  for  permanent 
peace. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
plav  a  responsible  and  active  role  in 
the'  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  will  intensify  our  effort  to 
help  the  parties  narrow  their  differ- 
ences. Our  own  national  interest  and 
moral  values  permit  us  to  do  no 
less.  □ 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  May  1 

:Made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (text  from  press  release  202  of 
Ma)  3).  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
.iv  .ii lahlc  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20402. 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
ii. il  Documents  of  May  22. 

4 On  May  15.  1978.  by  a  vote  of  44  to  54,  the 
Senate  rejected  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86 
to  disapprove  the  President's  proposal  for  the 
sale  of  aircraft  and  related  defense  articles  to 
Egypt.  Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
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LETTER  TO 

MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

May  12,  1978 

The  motion  in  the  Senate  next  Monday  to 
block  all  of  the  proposed  aircraft  sales  to 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia  presents  a 
vital  test  of  our  national  purpose.  In  the 
hours  before  the  Senate  votes,  it  is  my  duty 
as  President  to  draw  attention  to  the  power- 
ful reasons  supporting  each  of  the  sales  and 
the  dire  consequences  of  rejecting  them. 

Our  basic  goal  is  to  secure  peace,  stabil- 
ity, and  harmonious  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East.  Since  becoming 
President,  I  and  my  chief  foreign  policy 
advisers  have  spent  more  of  our  time  and 
effort  on  this  subject  than  any  other  foreign 
policy  issue. 

The  number  of  aircraft  proposed  for  each 
of  the  countries  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered to  insure  a  regional  balance,  but  the 
decision  before  the  Senate  transcends  the 
particular  transactions. 

The  choice  is  stark  and  fundamental. 
Shall  we  support  and  give  confidence  to 
those  in  the  Middle  East  who  work  for 
moderation  and  peace?  Or  shall  we  turn 
them  aside,  shattering  their  confidence  in 
us  and  serving  the  cause  of  radicalism'' 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
aircraft  sales  to  Egypt  are  essential  to  ena- 
ble President  Sadat  to  continue  his  efforts 
for  peace.  At  great  personal  and  political 
risk.  President  Sadat  has  taken  an  initiative 
which  has  created  the  best  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  three  decades. 
With  similar  risks,  he  has  turned  away 
from  a  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  placed  his  trust  in  the  United  States. 

To  reject  the  proposed  aircraft  sale  to 
Egypt  would  be  a  breach  of  that  trust.  Such 
a  rejection  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to 
President  Sadat,  to  the  military  forces  of 
Egypt,  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  to  the 
forces  of  moderation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  become  a  firm  friend  of 
the  United  States.  As  its  influence  dramat- 
ically expands  in  the  world,  Saudi  Arabia 
has  been  not  only  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
peace  process  but  a  moderating  and  con- 
ciliatory force  on  a  wide  range  of  global 
issues. 

It  is  beyond  challenge  that  the  Saudi  air 
defense  system  must  be  modernized  and 
augmented.   The  United  States  has  an  op- 


portunity through  these  proposed  sales  to 
enhance  its  relationship  with  the  Saudis  as 
they  take  these  vital  steps  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  radical  neighbors  armed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  must  tell  you 
with  great  gravity  that  it  is  an  opportunity 
that  we  will  quickly  lose  if  we  do  not  grasp 
it  immediately. 

If  the  Saudis  are  forced  to  run  elsewhere 
to  meet  their  defense  needs,  it  will  unques- 
tionably impair  the  peace  process. 
Moreover,  the  erosion  of  confidence  will 
inevitably  have  a  far  broader — and 
adverse — impact  on  the  wide  range  of  is- 
sues on  which  we  have  been  working  in 
close  harmony. 

The  aircraft  sales  to  Israel  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  our  strong  and  unshakeable  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel.  The 
American  people  fully  understand  that  our 
commitment  to  Israel's  survival  and  secu- 
rity is  total,  unequivocal,  and  firmly  fixed 
in  our  national  policy.    , 

The  long-term   interests  of  Israel   are   ^ 
served  by  the  proposed  sales  to  Egypt  and 
Saudi   Arabia.   It  is  in  Israel's  interest  to  . 
encourage  the  forces  of  moderation  in  the  • 
Middle  East,  and  to  promote  their  close  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States.  It  would 
not  serve  Israel's  interest  if  we  were  to  fail  ' 
to  keep  bi-partisan  commitments,  made  by 
the   prior  Administration   as   well   as  by  ' 
mine,  to  provide  aircraft  for  the  defense  of 
Saudi  Arabia.   It  would  be  against  Israel's 
interest   if  moderate   nations  are  brushed  < 
aside  by   the   United   States,   opening  vast 
possibilities  for  the  intrusion  of  hostile 
influences. 

In  the  end,  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  the  issue.  On  the  basis  of 
the  most  careful  and  serious  analysis  of  all 
factors,  I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed 
sales  will  enhance  U.S.  national  objec- 
tives, contribute  to  our  national  security, 
and  promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Jimmy  Carter 


Text  of  identical  letters  addressed  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate;  Speaker  of  the  House 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.;  and  Clement  J 
Zahlocki,  chairman,  and  William  S.  Broom- 
field,  ranking  minority  member,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  International  Relations  (from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments'of  May  12,  1978). 
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Visit  of 
israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin 


*time  Minister  Menahem  Begin  of 
ael  made  a  private  visit  to  the 
ited  States  April  30-May  7;  he  was 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  1.  Fol- 
ing  is  an  exchange  of  remarks  be- 
en President  Carter  and  Prime 
lister  Begin  at  a  White  House  re- 
tion  honoring  the  30th  anniversary 
he  State  of  Israel. ' 

sident  Carter 

t's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  and  for 
;alynn  to  hold  this  reception  for  my 
nds,  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Be- 
,  and  for  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
s  who  have  joined  us  today  in 
or  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
:e  of  Israel. 

^e've  just  come  to  the  close  of  the 
sover  holidays,  an  annual  reminder 
the  exodus  and  dispersal  of  the 
ish  people.  Since  the  destruction  of 
Second  Temple  led  to  the  Diaspora 
rly  2,000  years  ago,  Jews  have  said 
rayer  ending  with  "Next  year  in 
isalem. " 

hrough  all  these  years  we  shared 
e  of  a  homeland.  The  shared  hope 
homeland  held  together  in  spirit  a 
pie  who  were  scattered  all  over  the 
Id.  During  those  2,000  years,  Jews 
n  suffered  religious  discrimination, 
lisitions,  pogroms,  and  death.  Jews 
e  too  frequently  treated  as  stran- 
,  even  after  living  for  generations 
lhabitants  of  countries, 
fter  I  visited  Israel  in  1973,  I  read 
lur  Morse's  book  "While  Six  Mil- 
Died  [:  Chronicle  of  American 
thy],"  the  tragic  account  of  the  ul- 
ite  in  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
Holocaust.  Six  million  people  were 
:d,  most  of  European  Jewry.  They 
not  only  because  of  Nazi  brutality 
also  because  the  entire  world 
ed  its  back  on  them  during  their 
s  of  suffering.  No  country  was 
ing  to  give  the  Jews  of  Europe  a 
e  where  they  could  escape  from 
torment. 

ut  of  the  ashes  of  the  Holocaust 
born  the  State  of  Israel,  a  promise 
:fuge  and  security  and  of  return,  at 
to  the  Biblical  land  from  which 
Jews  were  driven  so  many  hun- 
s  of  years  ago. 

will  always  be  a  proud  chapter  in 
listory  of  our  own  country  that  the 
ed  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
gnize  the  legal  existence  of  Israel 
948-30  long,  fruitful,   sometimes 


seemingly  short  years  in  history. 

George  Santayana  wrote  that,  and  I 
quote,  "Those  who  cannot  remember 
the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it." 
The  past  brutality  against  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world  and  the 
ultimate  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust  are 
events  that  Jews  will  always  re- 
member, but  they  are  also  lessons 
which  this  country  and  all  the  civilized 
world  should  never  forget. 

Through  the  indomitable  will  and 
character  of  its  own  people  and  with 
the  unshakable  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  its  security,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel  will  insure 
for  all  times  that  the  Jewish  people 
will  not  be  condemned  to  repeat  the 
Holocaust. 

The  policies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  been  influenced  by  these 
indelible  memories  of  the  past.  We 
continue  to  provide  substantial  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  Is- 
rael. We  have  obtained,  this  past  year, 
tough  antiboycott  legislation  to  protect 
from  discrimination  American  Jews 
and  American  companies  doing  busi- 
ness with  Israel.  We  champion  the 
human  rights  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  other  nations  and  en- 
courage their  right  of  emigration. 

We  do  these  things  because  they  are 
right  and  because  they  are  necessary 
and  because  they  are  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  country. 

Many  nations  have  memorials  to  the 
Holocaust  victims.  There  is  no  such 
formal  memorial  in  the  United  States. 
To  insure  that  we  in  the  United  States 
never  forget,  I  will  appoint  im- 
mediately a  Presidential  commission  to 
report  to  me  within  6  months  on  an 
appropriate  memorial  in  this  country  to 
the  6  million  who  were  killed  in  the 
Holocaust. 

We  may  from  time  to  time  have  our 
transient  differences  with  the  leaders 
of  Israel  [laughter]  as  we  do  with 
leaders  of  other  countries  who  are  our 
close  friends  and  allies.  But  we  will 
never  waiver  from  our  deep  friendship 
and  partnership  with  Israel  and  our  to- 
tal, absolute  commitment  to  Israel's 
security. 

The  establishment  of  the  nation  of 
Israel  is  a  fulfillment  of  Biblical 
prophecy  and  the  very  essence  of  its 
fulfillment.  In  the  Jewish  tradition,  30 
stands  for  the  age  of  strength,  and  Is- 
rael, thank  God,  is  strong. 
There  is  a  Jewish  saying,    "From 
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strength  to  strength."  And  I  trust  that 
Israel  will  indeed  evolve  from  a 
strength  rooted  in  determination  and 
vigilance  to  a  strength  that  is  rein- 
forced and  maintained  by  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

That  prospect  is  coming  closer  to 
reality  today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
creation  of  a  State  of  Israel.  We  re- 
main deeply  committed  to  help  in  any 
possible  way  to  bring  the  day  closer 
when  Israel  will  live  in  security  and  in 
peace.  For  30  years  we  have  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  proud  and  independent 
nation  of  Israel.  I  can  say  without  res- 
ervation, as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  not  just  for  another 
30  years,  but  forever. 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

Mr.  President,  our  dear  friends,  may 
I  humbly  tell  you  that  today  we  heard 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  statements 
ever. 

We  have  always  believed  in  the 
moral  greatness  of  America.  We  ap- 
peal to  it  in  difficult  times.  We  never 
lost  hope  that  it  will  win,  because  we 
have  always  remembered  the  famous 
moral  precept  of  your  predecessor, 
Mr.  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"right  makes  might. " 

On  behalf  of  right,  we  fought  for 
our  country  and  for  our  liberty.  In  the 
1930's,  our  people  looked  for  a  haven 
and  didn't  find  it.  In  the  1940's,  they 
cried  out  for  help  and  didn't  get  it. 
And  then  we  reached  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  don't  fight  and  conquer  our 
liberty,  nobody  will  give  it  to  us.  So, 
in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
people,  we  rose  to  fight.  There  were 
the  great  sacrifices,  the  suffering, 
but  today  is  a  day  of  rejoicing. 
Vesamachta  hechagecha! 

Although  in  the  life  of  her  people 
for  many  generations  sadness  and  joy 
are  intermingled,  yesterday  we  re- 
membered the  fallen  heroes  of  the 
ghettos,  the  helpless,  left  alone  to 
fight  not  even  for  their  lives,  not  even 
for  their  liberty  but  for  human  dignity 
and  for  the  dignity  of  their  people,  be- 
cause those  lone  fighters  indeed  fought 
for  all  humanity. 

But  today  is  a  day  of  rejoicing. 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  little  flag,  blue  and 
white,  was  hoisted  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  nations  to  see,  namely,  Judea 
rose  again,  Israel  will  live. 

And  when  we  remember  what  hap- 
pened until  that  day — their  people, 
what  persecution  and  humiliation  they 
went  through  and,  ultimately,  mass 
physical  destruction,  then  we  can  ap- 
preciate what  an  effort  was  necessary 
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and  was  made  in  order  to  achieve  that 
da\  of  our  national  renaissance. 

Let  us  rejoice.  The  blessing  of  free- 
dom is  incomparable  to  any  other. 
Only  he  who  lost  it  can  appreciate  it. 
And  we  had  lost  it;  we  regained  it 
with  the  efforts  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  our  best  men.  So  today,  let  us  re- 
member our  heroes  who  made  our  vic- 
tory possible  and  our  independence  as- 
sured. 

Today  also,  my  dear  friends,  is 
from  another  point  of  view,  a  day  of 
rejoicing.  The  President  and  I  just 
finished  a  discussion  and  a  private 
talk,  and  earlier  we  had  a  talk  with  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

May  I  tell  you,  bringing  you  good 
tidings  with  all  my  heart,  thank 
God — baruch  hashem — these  discus- 
sions and  talks  are  characterized  with 
friendship,  with  understanding.  There 
is  that  feeling  that  America  and  Israel 
are  inseparable,  friends  and  allies. 

Mr.  President,  we  too,  as  you,  hope 
that  there  will  come  a  day  when  our 
brethren  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
free  to  go  to  the  historic  homeland  of 
our  people.  The  Jewish  people  will 
never  give  up  a  fight  for  liberty  and 
for  justice.  Never. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, as  we  rejoice  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  Israel's  independence,  a  holi- 
day not  only  for  the  Jewish  people  but 
for  all  free  nations,  for  all  women  and 
men  of  good  will,  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  great  concepts  of  our 
prophets — of  human  freedom  and  dig- 
nity and  justice  and  the  great  vision  of 
peace . 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  go  on  work- 
ing for  peace  with  all  our  heart  and  all 
our  soul,  because  we  yearn  for  it  and 
want  it.  And  let  us  hope  that  the  road 
for  peace  will  be  reopened  with  your 
help,  Mr.  President,  as  we  said  to 
each  other  just  awhile  ago. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  having 
heard  your  most  moving  words,  which 
we  shall  never  forget,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks  with  the  follow- 
ing short,  simple  statement:  For  free- 
dom, for  justice,  for  human  progress, 
and  for  human  dignity,  let  there  be 
everlasting  friendship  between  the 
great  United  States  of  America  and  the 
renewed  State  of  Israel.  □ 


Department  of  State  Bullu 


NARCOTICS:        International 
Control  Program 


Text  from    Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  May  8,  1978. 


by  K.  Mathea  Falco 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
present  the  Department  of  State's  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  program 
appropriations  request  for  FY  1979. 
Drug  abuse  has  been  a  serious  problem 
in  the  United  States  for  over  a  decade. 
The  Federal  Government  spends  more 
than  $800  million  each  year  for  drug 
control  efforts  in  law  enforcement, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation.  The  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  program 
(INC)  budget  represents  less  than  5% 
of  that  total  expenditure.  The  chal- 
lenge of  reducing  the  availability  of 
dangerous  drugs  in  the  United  States 
cannot  be  met  solely  by  efforts  within 
our  own  borders.  It  must  be  addressed 
as  well  in  the  developing  nations 
where  illicit  drug  crops,  such  as  opium 
and  coca,  are  cultivated  and  refined 
into  heroin  and  cocaine. 

The  President's  August  2,  1977, 
drug  abuse  message  marked  a  signifi- 
cant shift  in  drug  control  policy  from 
primarily  a  domestic  focus  to  truly  a 
global  concept.1  Victim  countries  are 
not  only  those  which  suffer  the  devas- 
tating health  and  social  consequences 
of  drug  abuse  but  also  those  whose 
political,  economic,  and  social  integ- 
rity are  threatened  by  the  illicit  drug 
traffic.  To  implement  this  new, 
broadened  perspective,  we  are  working 
through  diplomatic  and  program  initia- 
tives in  key  countries  to  curtail  illicit 
drug  production  and  traffic. 

Cooperative  Efforts 

Major  cooperative  program  efforts 
are  under  way  with  nine  countries 
which  are  the  principal  sources  of  il- 
licit drugs  coming  into  the  United 
States.  Because  of  its  devastating  im- 
pact on  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
society,  heroin  is  our  primary  drug  of 
concern.  Mexico  continues  to  be  the 
primary  source  of  illicit  heroin,  al- 
though with  the  increasing  success  of 
the  Mexican  poppy  eradication  cam- 
paign, its  prominence  as  a  supplier  is 
decreasing. 

Southeast  Asian  heroin,  produced  in 
the  Golden  Triangle,  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  source  of  her- 
oin for  the  United  States  and  is  al- 
ready flooding  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe.  The  South  Asian  countries 
of  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  also  are 
of  serious  concern,  because  large 
quantities  of  opium  are  harvested  there 


in  remote,  mountainous  areas  whiii 
often  are  not  subject  to  effective  c^ 
tral  government  control.  Althou- 
most  of  this  opium  currently  is  co 
sumed  within  the  region,  the  potenl 
for  a  massive  influx  of  South  Asi 
heroin  into  the  United  States  is  N 
real.  Increasing  amounts  of  Soi) 
Asian  opiates  are  now  reachis 
Europe. 

Current  levels  of  cocaine  use  do  J 
present  a  significant  public  heal 
threat  in  the  United  States.  Howev 
if  cocaine  use  increases,  fataliti 
overdoses,  and  other  adverse  heal 
and  social  consequences  might 
crease  dramatically.  The  goal  of  | 
international  policy  is  to  restrict  j 
usage  of  cocaine  through  curtailing 
availability. 

Bolivia  and  Peru  are  the  worl 
two  largest  producers  of  coca  k 
from  which  cocaine  is  deriv<. 
Ecudador  and  Colombia  figure  proi 
nently  in  cocaine  processing  and  t| 
fie,  and  it  is  in  these  four  count: 
that  our  major  bilateral  cocaine  con': 
efforts  are  presently  directed.  An  I 
timated  15-17  tons  of  cocaine  ra 
the  United  States  from  South  Ame' 
each  year. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  pla 
on  working  with  multilateral  and 
gional  organizations  to  strengthen 
licit  narcotics  production  and  trafl 
Through  these  international  and: 
gional  organizations,   such  as 
U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Con; 
(UNFDAC),  the  Colombo  Plan, 
the  Association  of  South  East  A: 
Nations  (ASEAN),  approaches  car 
made  to  countries  unresponsive! 
bilateral  overtures  by  the  Uni; 
States  to  insure  that  they  do 
themselves  become  victims  of 
ever-changing  patterns  of  the  ill 
drug  traffic. 
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U.S.  Efforts 

During  the  past  year,  the  De 
ment  of  State — in  conjunction  \ 
the  President's  Strategy  Council 
Drug  Abuse,  the  White  House  Of 
of  Drug  Abuse  Policy,  and  oi 
domestic  drug  agencies- 
evaluated  the  complex  and  diffi 
issues  involved  in  developing  an: 
fective,  coherent  international  d 
control  policy.  As  a  result  of  this" 
going  evaluative  process,  the  Dei 
ment  has  intensified  its  activities 
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eral  different  fronts,  including  ex- 
lded  diplomatic  initiatives,  in- 
ased  emphasis  on  demand  reduc- 
n  activities,  and  long-term 
sarch.  The  Department  also  has 
ertaken  a  major  reorganization  to 
»rove  management  efficiency,  ac- 
ntability,  and  coordination  of  the 
rnational  narcotics  control  program, 
ursuant  to  this  reorganization,  the 
retary  of  State  has  directed  that 
»e  narcotics  control  functions  pre- 
lsly  performed  by  the  Agency  for 
rnational  Development  (AID)  be 
solidated  under  the  [State  Depart- 
it's]  Senior  Adviser's  Office 
>JM)  to  insure  a  fuller  integration 
>olicy,  planning,  and  implementa- 
.  The  consolidation  in  Washington 
already  taken  place;  the  changes 
>verseas  missions  are  under  way 

scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
of  FY  1978.  To  insure  more  ef- 
ive  coordination  among  the  prin- 
il  agencies  operating  abroad  in 
ying  out  programs  funded  under 
!  appropriations,  liaison  officers 
i  been  detailed  to  S/NM  from  the 
g  Enforcement  Administration 
A),  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
lse,  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
'ice. 

omplementing  this  organizational 
iolidation,  the  Department  is  im- 
lenting  a  comprehensive  effort  in 
planning  of  INC  activities  on  a 
ldwide  basis.   In  collaboration 

the  regional  bureaus  within  State 
other  U.S.  agencies,  multifaceted 
roaches  will  be  developed  to 
-term  issues  critical  in  the  resolu- 
of  the  worldwide  drug  problem, 
i  as  integrated  rural  development 
alternative  crop  identification  for 
lary  drug-producing  areas,  and 
ementation  of  a  strategic  poppy- 
>in  forecasting  system.  At  the 
i  time,  we  will  maintain  ongoing 
atives  in  improving  drug  control 
bilities  in  key  countries  through 
nical  and  logistical  assistance; 
ing,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
onstration  projects;  and  by  en- 
raging expanded  interregional 
•oaches  to  drug  abuse  control 
rts. 

w  program  request  for  FY  1979 
ipport  these  activities  is  $40  mil- 

This  amount  is  allocated  on  a 
anal  and  functional  basis  in  the 
•wing  manner. 


Total 

Opium 

Cocaine 

i  America 

$21.2 

$13.5 

$7.7 

Asia 

7.8 

7.8 



East 

1.5 

1.5 



r 

9.5 

— 

— 

$40.0   $22.8       $7.7 


The  amount  shown  as  "other"  in- 
cludes U.S.  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations,  substantial  train- 
ing programs  designed  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  the  demand  reduction  pro- 
gram implemented  largely  through  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 
program  development  and  support 
costs. 


Mexico 

In  assisting  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  curtail  illicit  drug  production 
and  traffic,  we  also  seek  to  strengthen 
its  own  long-term  narcotics  control  ca- 
pability. Both  our  governments  agree 
on  the  necessity  for  joint  efforts  in 
eliminating  opium  production  in 
Mexico  and  in  breaking  up  major  traf- 
ficking networks.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  avoid  a  domestic 
heroin  abuse  problem  and  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  corrosive  effects  that  un- 
restrained illicit  drug  trafficking  can 
have  on  the  political  and  economic 
stability  of  their  country. 

After  he  first  took  office,  Mexican 
President  Lopez  Portillo  met  with 
President  Carter  and  affirmed  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  a  greatly  inten- 
sified effort  to  curtail  illicit  heroin 
production  and  traffic.  President 
Lopez  assigned  new  narcotics  control 
missions  to  the  Mexican  Defense  De- 
partment in  support  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Flores  Sanchez  who  has  overall 
responsibility  for  Mexico's  narcotics 
control  effort.  The  Mexican  Defense 
Department  is  using  more  than  20,000 
troops  in  the  primary  poppy  growing 
areas,  both  to  interdict  drug  traffic  and 
to  inhibit  planting  of  the  illicit  opium 
poppies. 

Dr.  Peter  Bourne  [Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Health  Issues]  and 
I  met  twice  last  year  with  the  Mexican 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  other  Mexican  officials  to 
review  our  governments'  efforts  to 
curtail  illicit  narcotics  production  and 
traffic.  At  our  most  recent  meeting  last 
December,  the  Mexicans  discussed 
with  us  specific  elements  of  their  ex- 
panded national  narcotics  control  plan, 
which  calls  for  an  intensified  eradica- 
tion and  interdiction  effort  over  the 
next  3  years. 

Since  1973,  the  United  States  has 
provided  approximately  $50  million  in 
international  narcotics  control  assist- 
ance to  Mexico.  During  the  past  year 
(FY  1977),  approximately  30%  of  our 
total  program  budget,  $13.4  million, 
was  committed  to  assisting  the  Mexi- 
can effort.  An  additional  $16.8  mil- 
lion,  to  meet  immediate  program 
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needs,  is  projected  for  this  fiscal  year 
(FY  1978).  This  large  commitment  for 
1978  will  reduce  requirements  for  FY 
1979,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  request- 
ing $13.5  million  for  next  year. 

The  Mexican  Federal  Government 
estimates  that  it  spends  well  over  $40 
million  annually  in  its  drug  control  ef- 
forts. This  figure  does  not  include  per- 
sonnel and  resources  committed  at  the 
state  and  local  levels.  The  Mexican 
Attorney  General's  office  employs 
about  500  enforcement  agents,  pilots, 
mechanics,  managers,  and  administra- 
tive personnel  on  a  year-round  basis  in 
the  narcotics  control  effort.  During 
spring  and  fall,  when  the  poppy 
eradication  campaigns  are  intensified, 
70%  of  the  Attorney  General's  approx- 
imately 3,000  personnel  are  devoted  to 
the  program . 

The  Mexicans  have  also  paid  a 
human  toll  for  their  efforts.  Scores  of 
Mexican  enforcement  officials  and 
soldiers  have  been  injured  or  killed 
during  recent  years  while  carrying  out 
drug  control  activities.  Six  Mexican 
federal  judicial  agents  were  killed  in 
1977,  and  12  were  seriously  injured 
during  eradication  operations. 

During  the  1977  poppy  eradication 
campaigns,  approximately  47,000 
fields  of  opium  poppies  (comprising 
about  14,000  acres)  were  destroyed. 
These  figures  represent  an  increase  of 
almost  50%  over  the  previous  year's 
eradication  effort.  An  additional  7,847 
poppy  fields  were  destroyed  in  January 
and  February  of  this  year. 

The  real  success  of  the  Mexican  ef- 
fort can  be  measured  in  terms  of  re- 
duced amounts  of  heroin  reaching  the 
United  States.  DEA  estimates  that  in 
1977  the  Mexican  eradication  program 
prevented  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
10  tons  of  heroin  from  entering  the 
United  States.  The  scarcity  of  heroin 
supplies  in  Mexico  has  resulted  in  an 
upward  movement  of  wholesale  prices. 
According  to  DEA  data,  heroin  purity 
on  our  city  streets  has  dropped  to  the 
lowest  point  since  1973  (5%).  The  in- 
crease in  heroin  retail  prices  to  their 
highest  point  on  record  ($1.69  per 
milligram),  decrease  in  purity  levels, 
and  the  decline  in  heroin  overdose 
deaths  (44%  below  last  year)  to  the 
lowest  point  since  1973  are  significant 
signs  of  progress. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  pres- 
ently reviewing  economic  and  social 
studies  designed  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  income  for  the  remote,  poor 
regions  where  poppy  is  grown.  The 
Mexican  Government  has  not  sought 
U.S.  assistance  for  such  programs  but 
might  turn  to  international  financial 
institutions  or  U.N.  organizations  for 
necessary  support. 


V  • 
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Bolivia  and  Peru 

Coca  leaf  has  been  grown  on  the 
Andean  slopes  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  for 
thousands  of  years.  Use  of  the  leaf 
dates  from  the  Inca  era  when  it  was 
chewed  bv  priests  during  religious 
ceremonies.  It  is  a  deeply  ingrained 
cultural  habit  which  is  continued  today 
by  perhaps  2  million  residents  of  the 
region.  Although  chewing  of  the  leaf 
is  more  prevalent  in  rural,  high- 
altitude  areas,  coca  tea  is  consumed  by 
virtually  all  segments  of  Bolivian  so- 
ciety. Bolivia  and  Peru  are  the  world's 
two  largest  producers  of  coca  leaf  and 
both  permit  legal  cultivation. 

Bolivia.   Bolivia  is  in  the   second 
year  of  an  accelerated  program  to  limit 
coca  cultivation  to  levels  required  for 
legal   internal  use  while  strengthening 
the  capability  of  its  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  prevent  leakage  of  the  crop  to 
the   production   of  cocaine.   Experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  with  alter- 
native crops  to  replace  coca  which  will 
provide  the  basis  for  integrated  rural 
development  programs  in  the  Yungas 
and  Chapare  coca  growing  regions. 
Provision  of  economic  alternatives,  as 
well  as  improvement  of  existing  crops 
such  as  coffee  and  cacao,  food  proc- 
essing, and  marketing  structures  will 
allow  Bolivia  to  implement  a  phased 
ban  on  coca  cultivation.    As  part  of 
this  process.   Bolivia  has  recently 
completed  a  registry  of  all  coca  grow- 
ers and  banned  new  coca  cultivation. 
We  are  requesting  $1.8  million  in  FY 
1979  to  assist  Bolivian  pilot  rural  de- 
velopment efforts  in   primary  coca 
erowing  regions.  In  addition,  AID  will 
provide  $8.5  million  in  rural  develop- 
ment  assistance  to  expand  the  pilot 
projects. 

The  Bolivian  National  Directorate 
for  Control  of  Dangerous  Substances 
(DNSP)  has  demonstrated  substantial 
progress  in  drug  enforcement  in  the 
last  year,  particularly  in  the  seizure  of 
cocaine  laboratories.  The  most  recent 
seizure,  in  February,  immobilized 
principal  elements  of  an  international 
trafficking  network. 

The  DNSP  has  also  placed  narcotics 
enforcement  and  intelligence  units  in 
coca  transit  and  production  areas  to 
enforce  the  ban  on  new  plantings  of 
coca  and  to  control  the  movement  of 
leaves  and  processed  coca.  For  FY 
1979  we  are  requesting  $1.7  million  to 
strengthen  the  DNSP  through  advisory 
and  training  services,  communications 
equipment,  vehicles,  and  a  utility  heli- 
copter This  will  also  enable  the  DNSP 
to  target  effectively  major  trafficking 
organizations. 

Peru.  The  Government  of  Peru   in 


early  March  promulgated  a  new  com- 
prehensive drug  law  which  prohibits 
plantings  of  coca  in  new  areas  and  re- 
quires conversion  of  larger  coca  fields 
to  other  crops  within  3  years.  Actual 
conversion  of  smaller  coca  plots  prob- 
ably will  depend  on  the  government's 
ability  to  provide  these  subsistence 
farmers  with  economic  alternatives. 

Implementation  of  the  new  drug  law 
will  be  entrusted  to  a  new  inter- 
ministerial  body  assisted  by  police 
units.  Our  Embassy  in  Lima  is  work- 
ing with  the  Peruvian  Government  on 
a  number  of  projects  related  to 
licensed  coca  production  and  market- 
ing, illicit  crop  control,  and  law  en- 
forcement. In  FY  1979  we  are  request- 
ing $871,000  for  coca  crop  control. 
We  are  also  requesting  continued  sup- 
port ($566,000)  for  Peruvian  narcotics 
law  enforcement  agencies,  primarily 
for  training  and  communications 
equipment. 


Colombia  and  Ecuador 

Ecuador  is  the  receiving  point  for 
most  of  the  coca  paste  headed  north 
from  Peru.  Much  of  it  arrives  over- 
land, carried  by  all  types  of  con- 
veyances and  passengers.  Small  quan- 
tities of  the  paste  are  converted  to 
cocaine  in  Ecuador,  but  most  of  it  con- 
tinues to  Colombia  for  further  refine- 
ment. There  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  professional  traffickers.  Colombia 
is  the  refining  and  transshipment  point 
for  the  major  portion  of  cocaine  reach- 
ing the  United  States.  The  income  de- 
rived by  the  criminal  networks  exceeds 
the  national  revenue  from  the  export 
of  coffee,  Colombia's  major  source  of 
foreign  exchange. 

In  1977  the  increased  commitment 
of  the  governments  in  the  major  nar- 
cotics program  countries  in  the  region 
and  a  growing  professionalism  in  the 
better  equipped  narcotics  enforcement 
agencies  resulted  in  many  more  signif- 
icant seizures  of  illicit  drugs  and  the 
arrest  of  key  violators.  One  of  the 
more  successful  cases  in  Colombia  re- 
sulted in  the  seizure  of  1,100  pounds 
of  cocaine  base.  The  Colombian  sei- 
zures represent  a  greater  quantity  of 
cocaine  than  the  total  amount  seized  in 
the  United  States  in  1977.  Ecuador 
also  showed  a  substantial  rise  in 
cocaine  seizures  in  1977  over  1976 
and  a  doubling  of  the  amount  of  proc- 
essed marijuana  seized. 

Colombia.  In  meetings  last  June, 
President  Lopez  of  Colombia  ex- 
pressed his  personal  commitment  to 
joint  narcotics  control  efforts.  Last 
December  he  established  a  select  nar- 
cotics enforcement  unit  under  the  At- 


Department  of  State  Bullu 

torney  General,  for  which  we  are  pi- 
viding  training  through  DEA.  In  I 
1979  we  are  requesting  $180,000) 
strengthen  the  Attorney  General's  nj 
narcotics  unit.  Assistance  funds  wfl 
continue  to  be  programmed  to  otft 
law  enforcement  entities  in  Colomli 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  ha: 
narcotics  control  functions.  1 
FY  1979  we  are  asking  $830,0: 
for  support  of  such  enforcemd 
organizations. 

Three  helicopters  provided  the  C 
ombian  Government  last  Septemli 
have  been  effectively  used,  most  no 
bly  in  an  October  raid  where  age! 
seized  1,100  pounds  of  cocaine  ba 
an  aircraft,  weapons,  several  vehicl 
and  arrested  a  key  drug  traffick 
More  recently,  the  helicopters  w< 
used  in  a  raid  which  netted  165  tons, 
marijuana.  We  are  requests: 
$300,000  in  FY  1979  for  continii 
maintenance  and  support  of  l&j 
provided  helicopters,  as  well  as,: 
other  aircraft  provided  by  the  G 
ernment  of  Colombia. 


Ecuador.  The  United  States  i 
provided  financial  assistance; 
Ecuador's  narcotics  enforcement  i 
ganizations  since  1973.  Such  sup) 
has  helped  that  country's  antinarco; 
effort,  and  in  1977  drug  seizures  ;J 
arrests  by  Ecuador's  police  incre;: 
substantially  over  those  in  1976.  | 
ginning  in  1978  we  have  expanded; 
assistance  to  include  support  for 
Ministry  of  Education's  campaigr 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  cj 
problem.  In  FY  1979  we  are  requ 
ing  $436,000  to  assist  Ecuador's 
cotics  enforcement  units  and  $100. 
for  demand  reduction  efforts. 

Mr.  Richard  Arellano,  Deputy 
sistant  Secretary  for  Inter-Amer 
Affairs,  and  I  have  just  returned  f 
Quito.  While  there,  we  conveyed 
high  priority  which  our  governmen 
taches  to  international  narcotics  < 
trol.  We  were  pleased  to  recei\ 
firm  commitment  from  the  Gov 
ment  of  Ecuador  to  cooperate  n 
closely  on  narcotics  matters,  while 
assured  that  government  of  our  j 
tinued  support  for  such  cooperation 

In  the  coming  year,  regional  c| 
eration  in  narcotics  control  will 
ceive  added  State  Department  imp 
as  we  seek  to  encourage  Latin  An 
can  countries  to  coordinate  their 
cotics  efforts  more  closely.  Area 
potential  cooperation  include  enfc 
ment,  crop  substitution,  demand  re 
tion,  and  research  efforts.  As  pa 
this  cooperation,  a  regional  narcj 
communications  network  in  SI 
America  will  be  completed  and  al 
gram  inaugurated  to  foster  joint  I 
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ig  and  coordination  of  operations 
ainst  international  trafficking  net- 
>rks.  In  FY  1979  we  are  requesting 
60,000  to  support  joint  regional  nar- 
tics  enforcement  projects  in  Latin 
nerica. 

ghanistan  and  Pakistan 

rhe  cultivation  and  use  of  opium 
spy  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  cul- 
e  of  areas  of  Afghanistan  and  Paki- 
n,  based  on  centuries  of  practice 
i  public  acceptance.  In  contempo- 
y  Pakistan,  the  opium  gum  is  added 
tea  or  processed  to  a  primitive  stage 
1  smoked  as  a  relaxant  by  a  large 
;ment  of  the  older  peasant  classes  or 
d  as  a  medicine.  The  poppy  straw 
used  for  animal  fodder  and  to 
:ngthen  the  adobe-type  building  ma- 
ials.  In  certain  areas  of  Afghani- 
;,  opium  is  the  only  available  form 
medication,  and  the  oil  and  seeds  of 
poppy  are  used  in  cooking, 
.ittle  or  no  capability  for  processing 
urn  into  heroin  exists  in  Afghani- 
l  today,  and  most  of  the  opium  leav- 
the  country  is  smuggled  in  ton  lots 
oss  the  border  into  Pakistan  and 
i  by  animal  caravans  and  vehicles, 
istimates  which  place  Afghanistan's 
nestic  consumption  of  opium  at 
und  100  tons  a  year  are  correct,  as 
ch  as  270  tons  of  Afghan  opium 
1  be  exported  during  the  coming 
r. 

Afghanistan.  The  Afghan  Govern- 
nt's  antinarcotics  effort  has  been 
;ely  directed  at  the  traffickers  in 
um.  In  1977,  Afghan  authorities 
:ed  13  metric  tons  of  opium.  How- 
r,  police  units  assigned  to  antitraf- 
:ing  duties  are  undermanned,  under- 
ned,  and  underequipped.  The  U.N. 
id  for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  the 
icipal  agency  through  which  inter- 
onal  narcotics  control  assistance  is 
nneled  to  Afghanistan,  is  assisting 
he  development  of  a  more  effective 
;rdiction  capability.  We  have 
plied  training  through  the  Drug  En- 
:ement  Administration  and  the  U.S. 
toms  Service. 

i  joint  commission  consisting  of 
resentatives  of  the  Afghan  Gov- 
nent,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
ted  States  has  been  established  in 
>ul  _  to  coordinate  narcotics  control 
vities.  A  U.S.  development  expert 
>nded  to  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Drug 
ise  Control  has  designed  an  inte- 
nd rural  development  project  for 

Upper  Helmand  opium  producing 
i,  which  will  be  financed  by  inter- 
onal  donor  countries  and  financial 
itutions.  This  project  will  provide 
ners  alternatives  to  opium  cultiva- 

and  thus  allow  the  Afghan  Gov- 


ernment to  eliminate  opium  production 
from  the  area.  We  are  requesting 
$500,000  to  support  selected  crop  re- 
placement and  enforcement  activities 
to  complement  existing  multilateral  ef- 
forts. 

During  the  past  year,  AID  has  used 
side  letters  with  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment to  require  that  AID  assistance 
not  be  used  to  foster  opium  cultiva- 
tion. We  received  a  report  from  the 
Afghan  Government  that  in  late 
January  it  plowed  under  70  hectares  of 
opium  poppy  discovered  in  one  of  the 
project  areas. 

Pakistan.  Pakistan  is  estimated  to 
have  produced  200  tons  of  opium  dur- 
ing 1977,  of  which  120  tons  were  con- 
sumed locally.  The  remaining  80  tons 
finds  its  way  into  Iran,  Turkey,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  As 
in  Afghanistan,  Pakistan's  opium 
poppy  fields  are  concentrated  in  re- 
mote border  areas  where  the  central 
government  exercises  minimal  control. 
Production  is  centered  in  the  desolate 
mountainous  regions  of  the  North 
West  Frontier  Province  bordering  Af- 
ghanistan, where  most  of  the  poppy 
farmers  live  at  a  subsistence  level  with 
opium  as  the  only  cash  crop. 

Our  narcotics  control  assistance  in 
Pakistan  is  directed  at  helping  develop 
the  local  capability  to  keep  Pakistan 
opium  and  its  derivatives  from  enter- 
ing the  international  market  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  alternative 
cash  crops  to  replace  opium.  We  are 
requesting  $850,000  in  FY  1979  for 
the  Swabi  Tehsil  project  which  will 
identify  economic  alternatives  to 
poppy  cultivation  in  that  area  of  the 
North  West  Frontier  Province.  This 
project  will  in  turn  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  large-scale  rural  development 
undertaking  for  which  support  of  other 
major  donor  countries  will  be  sought. 

Political  instability  during  the  past 
year,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bhutto  government  by  the  military, 
created  conditions  which  did  not  allow 
our  bilateral  efforts  to  progress  as  suc- 
cessfully as  we  had  hoped.  As  condi- 
tions in  the  country  stabilize  and  the 
military  leadership  devotes  its  attention 
to  the  narcotics  problem,  we  expect 
more  vigorous  control  of  both  traffick- 
ing and  production.  For  FY  1979  we 
are  requesting  $150,000  to  equip  Paki- 
stan's customs  service  with  vehicles 
and  patrol  craft  to  interdict  drugs  leav- 
ing the  country  through  the  Karachi 
seaport  and  adjacent  coast. 


Southeast  Asia 

Southeast  Asian  illicit  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  traffic  have  plagued  the 
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world  for  decades.  Despite  the  valiant 
efforts  of  law  enforcement  officers 
around  the  world,  tightly  organized  in- 
ternational trafficking  groups  continue 
to  profit  from  the  misery  they  bring  to 
others  in  the  form  of  drug  addiction.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts are  further  complicated  by  tradi- 
tional political  instability  and  in- 
surgency, creating  situations  in  which 
illicit  narcotics  traffic  can  flourish.  De- 
spite these  obstacles,  however,  prog- 
ress in  reducing  Southeast  Asian  nar- 
cotics production  and  traffic  is  being 
made.  My  January  visit  to  Southeast 
Asia  encouraged  me  that  prospects  of 
curtailing  the  illicit  narcotics  traffic  in 
that  region  are  more  favorable  now 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

We  are  particularly  encouraged  by 
two  aspects  of  recent  Golden  Triangle 
narcotics  trafficking  developments:  the 
flow  of  raw  and  refined  narcotics  and 
the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold.  Dur- 
ing the  last  6  months,  shipments  of  raw 
or  processed  opiates  from  the  northern 
Shan  State  to  the  Thai-Burma  border 
refining  areas  have  declined  very 
sharply,  accompanied  as  well  by  signif- 
icant decreases  from  most  other  parts 
of  Shan  State. 

These  reductions  are  a  result  of  the 
aggressive  Burmese  narcotics  eradica- 
tion and  interdiction  program,  which 
has  drastically  reduced  opium  produc- 
tion and  led  to  the  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  the  large  narcotics  caravans  so 
common  in  the  past.  Narcotics  deliv- 
ered to  the  border  have  been  increas- 
ingly handled  by  relatively  small-time 
traffickers  dealing  in  limited  quantities. 
Moreover,  unlike  previous  years  of 
opium  surplus,  opiate  products  now 
reaching  the  border  area  go  directly 
.into  refineries,  bypassing  storage  sites. 
Despite  the  decline  in  border  deliv- 
eries, the  output  of  processed  heroin 
has  remained  high,  an  indication  that 
large  stockpiles  which  had  existed  for 
so  long  are  now  being  drawn  down.  If 
these  trends  continue,  the  result  will  be 
an  inevitable  drop  in  the  availability  of 
Golden  Triangle  heroin. 

Also  encouraging  has  been  the  be- 
havior of  narcotics  prices  in  the  Golden 
Triangle  in  the  past  year.  Border  prices 
for  narcotics  are  at  their  lowest  levels 
in  several  years.  These  low  prices  are 
an  indication  that  the  large  stockpiles 
which  had  been  cached  in  the  border 
areas  are  still  sufficient  to  meet  current 
demand.  To  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  low  prices  at  the  border 
refinery  area,  they  must  be  compared 
to  the  price  of  finished  opiates  in 
Bangkok,  where  prices  are  up  sharply 
above  1976  levels.  The  current  price 
differential  per  kilogram  of  heroin  is 
nearly  $1,400  between  the  border  re- 
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finery  areas  and  Bangkok.  This  com- 
pares with  a  1976  price  differential  of 
slightly  over  $700.  A  price  spread  of 
this  magnitude  indicates  the  high-risk 
factor  in  moving  narcotics  from  the 
border  areas  to  Bangkok  created  by  ag- 
gressive enforcement  efforts  by  Thai 
police  organizations. 

Thailand.  In  Thailand  I  met  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  other  government  officials  respon- 
sible for  narcotics  control.  During  our 
several  meetings,  Prime  Minister 
Kriangsak  expressed  to  me  his  firm 
commitment  to  move  against  the  illicit 
narcotics  traffic  which  transits  his 
country  to  reach  regional  and  interna- 
tional markets.  An  important  key  to 
suppression  of  this  traffic  is  coopera- 
tion among  countries  of  the  Golden 
Triangle,  particularly  Burma  and  Thai- 
land. During  our  meetings,  Prime 
Minister  Kriangsak  pledged  personally 
to  pursue  close  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Burma. 

On  a  bilateral  basis,  the  Department 
of  State  is  exploring  possible  support 
for  a  pilot  rural  development  project 
for  the  Mae  Chaem  watershed — an  area 
which  produces  approximately  one-half 
of  that  country's  estimated  annual 
50-ton  opium  crop — scheduled  for  im- 
plementation this  summer.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  re- 
quested $2.2  million  for  this  highland 
integrated  rural  development  project. 

Thailand  and  the  United  States  have 
just  signed  a  5-year  agreement  under 
which  the  United  States  will  provide 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
for  Thai  drug  addicts.  Over  the  term  of 
the  agreement,  the  Bangkok  metropoli- 
tan health  department  addict  treatment 
project  will  establish  detoxification 
programs  at  15  existing  public  health 
centers  for  treating  narcotics  addicts 
and  will  provide  training  for  Thai 
treatment  specialists.  The  accord  marks 
the  first  direct  U.S.  involvement  in 
supporting  Thai  Government  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  the  estimated  400,000  Thai 
narcotics  addicts. 

To  assist  Thai  efforts  in  FY  1979, 
we  have  requested  $1,674,000,  slightly 
more  than  the  $1,549,000  allotted  for 
FY  1978.  About  half  of  these  funds 
($866,000)  will  be  used  to  maintain 
ongoing  cooperative  programs  with 
Thai  police  and  customs,  particularly 
in  training  and  communications.  A  new 
aspect  of  our  program  in  Thailand  is 
the  Bangkok  treatment  project  men- 
tioned previously,  for  which  we  have 
requested  $274,000  in  FY  1979.  To 
support  crop  substitution  efforts  we 
have  requested  $400,000  in  FY  1979. 
Burma.  In  January,  Deputy  Assist- 


ant Secretary  [for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Robert  B.]  Oakley  and  I  met 
with  Burmese  officials  and  visited  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams in  Rangoon.  We  were  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  extensive 
nationwide  preventive  education  cam- 
paign being  conducted  in  Burmese 
schools  at  all  levels. 

Our  discussions  with  Colonel  Sein 
Lwin,  Minister  of  Home  and  Religious 
Affairs  and  Chairman  of  the  Burmese 
Narcotics  Control  Board,  assured  us  of 
the  strong  Burmese  commitment  to 
suppress  illicit  narcotics  cultivation  and 
trafficking.  We  stressed  the  importance 
of  cooperation  with  Thailand  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  suppression 
efforts. 

From  Rangoon,  I  accompanied  sev- 
eral high-ranking  Burmese  enforcement 
officials  to  observe  large-scale  poppy 
eradication  projects  under  way  in  the 
Shan  State.  As  of  February  28,  more 
than  8,000  acres  of  opium  poppies  had 
been  destroyed  this  year,  eliminating 
an  estimated  potential  38  tons  of  opium 
from  the  illicit  traffic.  Fields  from 
which  poppies  had  previously  been 
eradicated  were  now  planted  with  food 
crops  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  and  vege- 
tables by  the  same  farmers  who  had 
previously  grown  poppies.  The  Bur- 
mese did  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
show  me  areas  where  illicit  poppies 
were  still  growing.  They  pointed  out 
that  those  fields  would  also  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  eradication  campaigns  but 
that  resource  limitations  would  delay 
their  destruction. 

Our  FY  1979  budget  request  for 
Burma  is  $6,050,000,  an  increase  of 
approximately  $1.2  million  over  FY 
1978.  This  will  provide  for  six  helicop- 
ters ($3,800,000),  communications 
equipment  ($250,000),  and  aircraft 
maintenance  assistance  ($1,940,000)  to 
strengthen  the  Burmese  efforts  to  cur- 
tail illicit  narcotics  production  and  traf- 
ficking. Three  of  the  requested  helicop- 
ters will  replace  those  that  have 
crashed.  The  additional  three  will 
strengthen  the  Burmese  capability  to 
locate  illicit  poppy  fields  and  narcotics 
refineries. 

Malaysia.  We  have  recently  agreed 
to  assist  the  Malaysian  Government  in 
a  demand  reduction  project.  An  Ameri- 
can drug  abuse  adviser  will  work  for  a 
year  with  Malaysian  drug  experts  to 
develop  a  halfway  house  to  rehabilitate 
addicts  after  their  release  from  gov- 
ernment treatment  facilities.  At  the 
same  time,  a  three-member  training 
team  will  work  with  Malaysian  health 
authorities  to  train  specialists  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  drug  treatment  and  re- 
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habilitation.  Our  contribution  to  th 
program  in  FY  1978  will  be  approx 
mately  $200,000.  Requirements  for  F 
1979  have  not  yet  been  precisely  dete 
mined,  pending  results  of  the  initi 
phase. 

U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  Unite 
States  has  traditionally  been  the  maji 
financial  contributor  to  the  U.N.  Fur 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  One  of  tl 
most  significant  developments  this  pa 
year  was  the  broadening  of  the  Fund 
financial  base  through  major  contribi 
tions  from  several  countries,  partici 
larly  the  substantial  $5.4  million  cor 
mitment  by  Norway  for  crop  substit 
tion  in  Burma.  As  a  result  of  the 
pledges,  our  contribution  to  the  Fund 
1977  represented  slightly  less  than  hi 
of  the  total  financial  commitments 
received.  At  last  month's  Commissi* 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  meeting  in  Genev 
to  which  I  was  the  U.S.  representativ 
I  expressed  our  government's  pleasu 
at  that  development  and  our  hope  ti 
major  contributions  from  other  cou 
tries  would  continue  to  reduce  the  U. 
share.  In  FY  1979,  we  are  requesti; 
$3  million  for  UNFDAC,  the  sar/ 
amount  as  our  1978  contribution. 

In  Geneva  I  noted  the  increasing  r< 
ognition  that  contributions  from  gc; 
ernmental  development  aid  funds  i 
appropriate  for  UNFDAC  project 
which  further  the  socioeconomic  c 
velopment  of  primary  narcotics  prodi 
ing  areas  while  at  the  same  tir 
eliminating  illicit  narcotics  crops.  T 
increasing  availability  of  such  contrit 
tions  to  UNFDAC  requires  careful,  i 
vance  planning  of  projects  for  subm 
sion  to  potential  donors.  We  have  pi 
vided  the  services  of  a  developmen 
planning  expert  to  assist  the  Fund 
meeting  this  need,  as  with  the  in 
grated  rural  development  project  bei 
developed  in  the  Upper  Helmand  \ 
ley  in  Afghanistan. 


Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fore 
Operations  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  App 
priations  on  Mar.  21,  1978.  The  compl 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gove 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D\ 
20402.  Ms.  Falco  is  Senior  Adviser  and  Dn 
tor  for  International  Narcotics  Control  M 
ters. 

•For   excerpts    of   the    message    relating 
foreign   policy,    see   Bulletin   of  Sept. 
1977. 
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OCEANS:     Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference 


lliotL.  Richardson 

less  than  2  weeks  [March  29-May 
1978]  representatives  of  156  coun- 
;  will  assemble  in  Geneva  at  the 
nth  session  of  the  third  U.N.  Con- 
ice  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  try 
i  again  to  hammer  out  a  com- 
ensive  treaty. 

le  last  attempt  to  reach  agreement, 
le  sixth  session  held  in  New  York 
summer,  ended  in  disarray  and — 
i  the  U.S.  point  of  view — setback 
disillusionment.1  Through  the 
cise  of  procedural  sleight-of-hand, 
promises  on  the  exploration  and 
oitation  of  the  deep  seabed — an 
e  of  paramount  import  to  the 
ted  States  and  a  host  of  other 
mis — were  summarily  discarded, 
se  compromises — struck  after 
cs  of  painstaking  effort  and  open 
ussion — were  replaced  in  the 
)tiating  text  by  provisions  de- 
ped  in  secret  that  are  clearly  inimi- 
3  essential  U.S.  interests, 
sturbed  by  this  abridgment  of  due 
ess,  and  unsure  of  the  advantages 
antinued  participation,  I  felt  con- 
ned to  recommend  to  the  President 
the  United  States  undertake  a 
:hing  review  of  both  conference 
sdures  and  the  substantive  matters 
re  it.  This  review  is  still  in  proc- 
It  is  so  advanced,  however,  that  I 
now  appropriately  share  with  you 
rincipal  conclusions  which  guide 
preparations  for  the  forthcoming 
on. 

ie  first  issue  to  come  under 
iny  was  the  continued  desirability 
orking  toward  a  treaty.  In  light  of 
mraging  reverses,  did  the  United 
s  still  believe  that  a  treaty  was  in 
ational  interest?  The  response  to 
question  remains  affirmative.  We 
still  convinced  that  a  new  mag- 
le  of  global  order  can  emanate 
successful  negotiations  on  the  law 
e  sea.  A  treaty  deemed  just  and 
able  by  the  world  community  can 
atically  enhance  the  prospects  for 
•lie  of  law. 

it  commitment  alone  carries  no 
intee  of  success.  Agreement  at  the 
ith  session  can  come  only  through 
(ertion  of  political  will  and  a  de- 
nation  by  all  nations  to  forge  an 
"nmodation  that  leaves  no  nation 
its  essential  interests  impaired. 


Deep  Seabed  Mining 

For  the  United  States,  success  of  the 
conference  will  depend  on  unraveling 
the  tangle  of  conflicts  surrounding  the 
deep  seabed  mining  issue.  More  than 
our  essential  interests  are  at  stake  in 
this  area;  there  is  opportunity  here  to 
establish  a  precedent  which  can  serve 
as  a  blueprint  for  the  development  of 
future  international  institutions  con- 
cerned with  common  resources.  The 
deep  seabed  beyond  areas  of  national 
jurisdiction  contains  vast  quantities  of 
nodules  that  can  become  a  major  source 
of  the  manganese,  nickel,  copper,  and 
cobalt  needed  by  an  increasingly  indus- 
trialized world. 

We  support  the  concept  of  an  Inter- 
national Seabed  Resource  Authority 
that  would  supervise  the  conduct  of 
deep  seabed  mining.  We  believe  that 
revenues  stemming  from  these  mining 
operations  should  be  shared  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet  the  current 
negotiating  text  would  discourage  entry 
into  the  deep  seabed  by  those  nations 
which  are  both  able  to  extract  its  min- 
erals and  have  a  growing  need  for 
them.  The  text  imposes  onerous  finan- 
cial conditions,  dictates  mandatory 
transfer  of  technology  as  a  condition  of 
access,  and  contains  several  other  fea- 
tures which  would  combine  to  deter  en- 
trepreneurs from  investing  the  $700- 
900  million  required  to  bring  a  single 
mining  site  into  production. 

Our  position  on  mining  the  deep  sea- 
bed is  clear. 

•  We  accept  a  dual  system  of  de- 
velopment which  will  give  states  and 
companies,  as  well  as  the  international 
Enterprise,  reasonable  assurance  of  ac- 
cess to  seabed  resources.  We  reject  the 
concept  of  rigid  state  centralism  pro- 
jected on  a  global  scale. 

•  We  accept  some  limitation  on  pro- 
duction of  seabed  minerals  in  deference 
to  the  essential  interests  of  land-based 
producers — but  not  to  the  extent  that  it 
excessively  restricts  the  availability  of 
resources  needed  by  an  expanding 
world  economy. 

•  We  believe  that  the  Authority 
should  be  controlled  in  ways  that 
adequately  take  into  account  such  fac- 
tors as  production,  investment,  and 
consumption — and  not  be  based  on  the 
simplistic,  ideological  platform  of  one 
nation,  one  vote. 


There  is  room  for  compromise  in 
these  positions,  but  the  fundamental 
concerns  they  express  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. If  the  final  text  fails  to  recog- 
nize these  concerns,  the  United  States 
could  not  become  a  party  to  it. 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  be  confi- 
dent that  we  shall  be  able  to  achieve 
our  goals.  It  follows  that  the  United 
States  must  stand  ready  to  protect  its 
interests  should  an  unbridgeable  split 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  mining  will 
begin  during  the  next  decade  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  The  forces  already  in  mo- 
tion have  an  irresistible  momentum. 
The  deep  seabeds  are  a  new  and  invit- 
ing frontier,  ready  for  exploitation. 
Technology  is  becoming  increasingly 
advanced.  Should  the  conference  fail  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  seabed  mining 
regime,  it  would  be  a  distortion  of  the 
concept  of  the  seabeds  as  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind  to  allow  this  con- 
cept to  prevent  the  development  of  this 
important  new  resource. 

On  the  domestic  front,  legislation  to 
facilitate  the  initiation  of  deep  sea  min- 
ing operations  by  American  corpora- 
tions is  moving  through  Congress. 
The  Administration  favors  this  legis- 
lation— not  for  use  as  a  club  to 
beat  down  opposition  in  Geneva — but 
in  the  belief  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  provide  the  necessary  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  our  industry  in  its 
development  of  this  new  resource 
whether  or  not  a  comprehensive  treaty 
on  the  law  of  the  sea  can  be  negotiated. 
I  do  not,  however,  anticipate  congres- 
sional passage  of  a  seabed  mining  bill 
until  some  time  after  the  seventh  ses- 
sion closes  on  May  19th. 

Other  Major  U.S.  Interests 

Our  review  has  reached  certain  con- 
clusions regarding  other  major  law  of 
the  sea  interests. 

Navigation  and  Security  Interests. 

As  a  global  power  with  extensive  inter- 
ests in  the  maintenance  of  high  seas 
freedoms,  the  United  States  has  placed 
much  emphasis  in  the  negotiations  on 
maintaining  those  freedoms  in  the  face 
of  unilateral  actions  that  purport  to  as- 
sert national  jurisdiction  of  various 
kinds  over  the  high  seas. 

The  negotiating  text  before  the 
conference  provides  for  freedom  of 
navigation  through,  over,  and  under  in- 
ternational straits  by  military  and 
commercial  vessels  and  aircraft.  It  also 
meets  the  environmental  and  safety  of 
navigation  concerns  of  the  straits 
states. 
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The  text  makes  clear  that  beyond  a 
12-mile  territorial  sea,  the  high  seas 
freedoms  of  navigation  and  overflight 
and  the  laying  of  submarine  pipelines 
and  cables  and  other  traditional  uses  of 
the  sea  related  to  those  freedoms  shall 
be  fully  maintained. 

Although  our  maritime  interests  and 
responsibilities  would  in  any  case  com- 
pel us  to  insist  on  the  exercise  of  tradi- 
tional navigational  freedoms,  it  is  clear 
that  failure" to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
treatv  would  entail  less  stability  and 
hisiher  costs.  It  is  thus  our  conclusion 
that  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty  which 
adequately  safeguards  these  freedoms 
would  be  clearly  preferable. 

Fisheries.  The  United  States  seeks 
to  secure  wide  acceptance  of  interna- 
tional standards  for  conservation  and 
optimum  utilization  of  marine  living 
resources. 

In  addition,  we  have  specific  and 
important  commercial  interests  in  our 
own  coastal  fisheries  as  well  as  in 
salmon,  tuna,  and  species  off  the  coasts 
of  other  countries.  We  are  also  deeply 
concerned  about  the  protection  of  ma- 
rine mammals.  U.S.  interests  in  coastal 
species  within  200  miles  are  already 
protected  by  the  Fisheries  Management 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1976.  The 
negotiating  text  does,  however,  serve 
our  interests  in  regard  to  salmon,  tuna, 
and  fisheries  off  the  coasts  of  other 
states. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a 
comprehensive  treaty  will  not  of  itself 
fully  protect  these  U.S.  interests  but 
rather  will  foster  regional  and  bilateral 
agreements.  Finally,  the  negotiating 
text  does  promote  international  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  protect  marine 
mammals. 

We  believe  that  the  understandable 
and  legitimate  interests  in  fisheries  of 
the  landlocked  and  geographically  dis- 
advantaged states  should  be  fairly  ac- 
commodated as  part  of  an  overall  pack- 
age. 

Continental  Shelf.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  significant  amounts  of 
exploitable  petroleum  beneath  the  con- 
tinental margin  off  our  coasts.  We  sup- 
port the  coupling  of  coastal  state  juris- 
diction over  continental  margin  re- 
sources beyond  200  miles  with 
revenue-sharing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
developing  countries.  Although  the 
conference  has  not  yet  agreed  upon  a 
precise  definition  of  the  outer  limits  of 
that  jurisdiction,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  definition  can  be 
negotiated.  The  open-ended  formula 
now  contained  in  the  negotiating  text  is 
undesirably  vague  and  might  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  lead  to  excessive  claims 
of  jurisdiction. 


Without  a  treaty,  the  U.S.  interest  in 
the  resources  of  the  continental  margin 
would  nevertheless  be  protected.  A 
comprehensive  treaty,  however,  would 
enable  us  to  protect  this  interest  with 
greater  predictability. 

Marine  Scientific  Research.  The 
United  States  places  a  high  value  on 
the  conduct  of  research  on  a  free  and 
broad  basis,  accompanied  by  a 
maximum  flow  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
search and  its  results. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
been  unable  to  find  more  than  minimal 
support  in  the  negotiations  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  free  and  open  marine  scien- 
tific regime  in  the  economic  zone  and 
on  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  negotiating  text  con- 
tains undesirably  broad  provisions  re- 
quiring coastal  state  consent  for  re- 
search to  be  conducted  within  200 
miles.  While  the  negotiating  text  intro- 
duces a  degree  of  predictability  that 
would  make  the  administration  and 
planning  of  research  easier,  it  also 
creates  rather  complicated  conditions 
for  the  granting  of  consent.  In  weigh- 
ing the  prospective  benefits  of  a  com- 
prehensive treaty,  therefore,  science 
must  be  seen  as  a  neutral  factor.  At  a 
minimum  the  freedom  of  research  must 
be  maintained  beyond  the  economic 
zone  and  on  the  deep  seabed. 

Marine  Environmental  Protection. 

The  United  States  has  a  major  interest 
in  protecting  its  coastal  areas  from  all 
forms  of  pollution.  Regarding  vessel 
source  pollution,  the  negotiating  text 
establishes  a  mixed  system  of  port 
state,  coastal  state,  and  flag  state  juris- 
diction that,  given  shipping  patterns  off 
our  coasts,  would  afford  substantial 
protection  against  hazards  to  the  ma- 
rine environment  within  200  miles.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  negotiating  text 
gives  flag  states  the  right  to  preempt 
jurisdiction,  albeit  with  important  ex- 
ceptions. Protection  of  the  marine  envi- 
ronment will  thus  be,  in  part,  a  func- 
tion of  the  responsible  exercise  of  flag 
state  jurisdiction. 

At  the  same  time  the  negotiating  text 
makes  binding  on  all  participating 
states  those  standards  adopted  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization.  The  treaty  also  pro- 
vides protection  against  pollution  from 
Continental  Shelf  resource  activities, 
deep  seabed  mining,  and  ocean  dump- 
ing. While  a  treaty  cannot  accomplish 
all  of  our  marine  environmental  objec- 
tives, it  would  create  a  useful 
framework  for  safeguarding  the  marine 
environment. 

Global  Order.  Our  review  has  rec- 
ognized that  agreement  on  the  large 
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number  of  issues  dealt  with  by  the  c  ■ 
ference  will  introduce  into  the  inter, 
tional  system  a  greater  measure  of  i 
bility  and  predictability  and  a  comr 
ment  to  peaceful  settlement  of  c 
putes.  The  United  States  shares  v 
the  world  community  as  a  whole 
aim  of  avoiding  chaos  and  conflici 
the  utilization  of  the  world's  oceans, 
If  the  conference  succeeds! 
negotiating  a  treaty  that  serves  the  si 
cific  interests  under  discussion,  it  J 
have  further  advanced  the  goal  of  i 
elimination  of  conflict  in  internatk: 
affairs.  Moreover,  it  will  have  dont. 
largely  by  the  process  of  consensus! 
important  precedent  in  itself. 

Alternatives 

It  follows  that  the  United  States  rrj 
be  prepared  to  protect  its  interests  > 
other  means  than  a  comprehens 
treaty  if  an  acceptable  treaty  pre: 
unattainable.  Indeed,  it  would  be  i! 
sponsible  not  to  begin  consideration 
viable  alternatives.  In  the  case  of  d: 
seabed  mining,  reciprocal  legislation 
one  such  alternative  but  not  necessal 
the  most  desirable.  Another  p 
sibility — one  which  might  be 
garded  as  more  consonant  with  i 
concept  of  the  common  heritag' 
would  be  a  multilateral  arrangemer; 
which  all  countries  could  join  ' 
which  provided  for  revenue-sha' 
with  developing  countries.  In  the  j 
of  other  subjects  such  as  military 
commercial  navigation,  satisfactory 
ternatives  are  less  obvious,  and- 
have  begun  an  examination  of 
measures  that  would  become  neces 
for  the  protection  of  these  inter 
should  the  conference  fail  to  ach 
agreement. 

Procedural  Issues 

The  law  of  the  sea  interests  of  I 
United  States  which  I  have  descr 
can  only  be  served  if  the  confen 
operates  on  the  basis  of  open  disi 
sion  with  broad,  representative  par 
pation.  Since  the  summer  of  1977 
objective  has  been  a  major  concern 
series  of  intersessional  meetings, 
though  a  substantial  measure  of  ag: 
ment  on  these  procedural  matters- 
been  developed,  difficult  questions 
main  to  be  resolved.  For  this  reasc 
and  a  number  of  colleagues  inten 
go  to  Geneva  next  week  [March 
We  will  discuss  these  questions  | 
representatives  of  the  Group  of 
which  will  be  meeting  there  during 
same  week,  in  an  effort  to  find  acd 
modations  which  will  prevent  any 
traded  delay  in  the  conference. 

In  sum,  our  review  of  U.S.  posii' 
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lforces  our  conviction  that  a  com- 
hensive  treaty  is  the  clearly  prefera- 
means  to  promote  orderly  use  of  the 
ans  and  to  insure  responsible  and 
itful  development  of  their  resources. 
:  world  community  has  before  it  a 
jular  opportunity  to  consummate  a 
akthrough.  We  are  resolved  to  do 
rything  in  our  power  to  make  this 
ne  to  pass.  □ 


iment  made  to  the  press  on  Mar.  16,  1978: 
WSsador  at  Large  Richardson  is  Special 
resentative  of  the  President  for  the  Law  of 
>ea  Conference. 

ror  a  statement  to  the  press  by  Ambassador 
lardson  on  July  20,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of 
.  19.  1977 

"he  Group  of  77  is  a  caucus  of  developing 
itries  formed  in  1964  at  the  first  U.N.  Con- 
rice  on  Trade  and  Development  to  present  a 
ied  bargaining  position  in  their  negotiations 
industrialized  countries. 


PACIFIC: 

Micronesia 

PARTMENT  STATEMENT1 

n  interagency  team  led  by  Ambas- 
>r  Peter  R.  Rosenblatt,  the  Presi- 
t's  personal  representative  for  Mi- 
lesian status  negotiations,  met  with 
leadership  of  the  three  Micronesian 
tical  Status  Commissions  in  Hilo, 
/aii,  April  7-9,  1978: 

The  Congress  of  Micronesia 
imission  on  Future  Political  Status 
Transition; 

The  Marshall  Islands  Political 
us  Commission;  and 

The  Palau  Political  Status  Com- 
mon. 


The  heads  of  the  four  delegations 
signed  a  Statement  of  Principles  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  future  rela- 
tionship between  the  peoples  of  Mi- 
cronesia and  the  United  States.  Formal 
documents  reflecting  this  agreement 
will  be  prepared  in  the  coming  months. 

This  agreement  marks  a  major  break- 
through in  the  long  negotiations  to  seek 
agreement  on  the  future  status  of  the 
Trust  Territories. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES2 

1.  An  agreement  of  free  association  will  be 
concluded  on  a  government-to-government 
basis  and  executed  prior  to  termination  of  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship.  During  the  life  of 
the  agreement  the  political  status  of  the  peoples 
of  Micronesia  shall  remain  that  of  free  associa- 
tion as  distinguished  from  independence.  The 
agreement  will  be  subject  to  the  implementing 
authority  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

2.  The  agreement  of  free  association  will  be 
put  to  a  United  Nations  observed  plebiscite. 

3.  Constitutional  arrangements  for  the  gov- 
ernance of  Micronesia  shall  be  in  accord  with 
the  political  status  of  free  association  as  set 
forth  in  these  principles. 

4.  The  peoples  of  Micronesia  will  enjoy  full 
internal  self-government. 

5.  The  United  States  will  have  full  authority 
and  responsibility  for  security  and  defense  mat- 
ters in  or  relating  to  Micronesia,  including  the 
establishment  of  necessary  military  facilities 
and  the  exercise  of  appropriate  operating 
rights.  The  peoples  of  Micronesia  will  refrain 
from  actions  which  the  United  States  deter- 
mines after  appropriate  consultations  to  be  in- 
compatible with  its  authority  and  responsibility 
for  security  and  defense  matters  in  or  relating 
to  Micronesia.  This  authority  and  responsibility 
will  be  assured  for  15  years,  and  thereafter  as 
mutually  agreed.  Specific  land  arrangements 
will  remain  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
which  shall  be  negotiated  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
trusteeship  agreement. 

6.  The  peoples  of  Micronesia  will  have  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  their  foreign  af- 
fairs  including   marine   resources.   They   will 


consult  with  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  and  will  refrain  from  actions 
which  the  United  States  determines  to  be  in- 
compatible with  its  authority  and  responsibility 
for  security  and  defense  matters  in  or  relating 
to  Micronesia.  The  United  States  may  act  on 
behalf  of  the  peoples  of  Micronesia  in  the  area 
of  foreign  affairs  as  mutually  agreed  from  time 
to  time. 

7.  The  agreement  will  permit  unilateral  ter- 
mination of  the  free  association  political  status 
by  the  processes  through  which  it  was  entered 
and  set  forth  in  the  agreement  and  subject  to 
the  continuation  of  the  United  States  defense 
authority  and  responsibility  as  set  forth  in  Prin- 
ciple 5,  but  any  plebiscite  terminating  the  free 
association  political  status  will  not  require 
United  Nations  observation. 

8.  Should  the  free  association  political  status 
be  mutually  terminated  the  United  States'  eco- 
nomic assistance  shall  continue  as  mutually 
agreed.  Should  the  United  States  terminate  the 
free  association  relationship,  its  economic  as- 
sistance to  Micronesia  shall  continue  at  the 
levels  and  for  the  term  initially  agreed  If  the 
agreement  is  otherwise  terminated  the  United 
States  shall  no  longer  be  obligated  to  provide 
the  same  amounts  of  economic  assistance  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  initially  agreed.  An 
early  free  association  agreement  based  on  the 
foregoing  eight  principles  shall  be  pursued  by 
the  parties.  □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  Tom  Reston  on  Apr.  10, 
1978. 

2Issued  on  Apr.  10;  list  of  representatives 
deleted. 


Letter 
of  Credence 


On  April  6,  1978,  the  following 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Carter: 


New  Zealand — Merwyn  Norrish. 


□ 
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UNITED  NATIONS:     Namibia 


*   . 


STATEMENT  BY  FOREIGN 
SECRETARY  JAMIESON » 

I  have  the  honour  to  address  this 
ninth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  Our  five 
countries,  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  have,  over  the  last  year,  de- 
voted much  attention  and  effort  toward 
the  resolution  of  the  serious  issue 
which  is  the  very  reason  for  our 
gathering  here  today;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Namibia. 
We  would,  therefore,  like  to  present  to 
you  our  common  view  of  the  situation 
at  this  juncture  and  to  make  known 
our  common  belief  that  an  internation- 
ally acceptable  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem may  well  be  within  our  grasp,  if 
all  concerned  will  manifest  the  neces- 
sary determination  and  political  will  to 
put  an  end  to  years  of  injustice  in  that 
territory. 

With  all  of  you,  we  have  shared  the 
conviction  that  the  international  terri- 
tory of  Namibia  is  illegally  occupied 
by  South  Africa  and  that  this  occupa- 
tion must  come  to  an  end.  With  all  of 
you,  we  have  shared  an  intense  con- 
cern at  the  extension  into  Namibia  of 
apartheid  and  racial  discrimination  and 
at  the  continuing  repression  of  Nami- 
bians  under  that  system.  Like  many  of 
you,  we  have  been  concerned  that  the 
perpetuation  of  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion would  sooner  or  later  affect  the 
political  stability  of  the  entire  southern 
African  area.  It  is,  therefore,  in  full 
accord  with  the  aspirations  and  objec- 
tives of  the  international  community 
that  we  undertook,  as  the  members  of 
this  international  community  in  the 
best  position  to  do  so,  to  seek  out 
practical  ways  and  means  to  end  this 
30-year-old  stalemate. 

In  the  spring  of  1977,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  all  of  us  that  the  installation 
of  the  Turnhalle  constitution,  as  it  was 
called,  was  imminent.  The  adoption  of 
legislation  to  bring  it  into  effect,  fore- 
cast for  June  1977,  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  unilateral  establishment 
of  a  government  based  on  ethnic 
groups  and  excluding  participation  by 
any  political  party,  and  most  impor- 
tantly by  one  of  the  major  political 
movements  in  the  territory,  SWAPO 
[South  West  African  People's  Or- 
ganization].  Such  an  action,   it  was 


clear,  would  not  result  in  an  interna- 
tionally acceptable  solution  to  the 
Namibian  question  and  would,  fur- 
thermore, by  dividing  the  population 
of  Namibia  among  itself  on  an  ethnic 
basis  and  by  ignoring  the  aspirations 
of  its  people  for  true  independence  and 
unity,  lead  to  increased  violence.  It 
would  have  perpetuated  the  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  which  has  prevailed  in 
that  territory. 

Security  Council  Resolution  385 

In  the  face  of  this  dismal  prospect, 
our  five  countries  decided  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  investigate 
whether,  by  means  of  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  themselves  and  South 
Africa,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  find 
a  practical  way  of  implementing  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  385  which  was 
adopted  unanimously.2  That  resolution 
comprises  the  most  comprehensive  ap- 
proach ever  adopted  by  the  Council  to 
the  desired  resolution  of  the  Namibian 
problem. 

The  General  Assembly  will  recall 
that  Resolution  385  embodies  in  its 
terms  the  following  essential  elements. 

•  It  calls  for  free  elections  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be  held  for  the  whole  of 
Namibia  as  one  political  entity  in 
order  that  the  people  of  Namibia  may 
freely  determine  their  own  future. 

•  It  envisages  the  establishment  of 
the  necessary  machinery  within 
Namibia  by  the  United  Nations  for  the 
supervision  of  such  elections  and  of 
conditions  which  would  enable  the 
people  of  Namibia  to  organize  politi- 
cally for  the  purpose  of  such  elections. 

•  It  envisages  the  withdrawal  of  the 
illegal  administration  of  South  Africa 
and  a  transfer  of  power  to  the  people 
of  Namibia  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations. 

•  It  demands  that  South  Africa,  in 
the  interim,  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights;  release  all  Namibian 
political  prisoners,  abolish  the  applica- 
tion of  all  racially  discriminatory  and 
politically  repressive  laws  and  prac- 
tices; and  accord  unconditionally  to  all 
Namibians  currently  in  exile  for  politi- 
cal reasons  full  facilities  for  return  to 
their  country  without  risk  of  arrest,  de- 
tention, intimidation,  or  imprisonment. 

From  the  outset,  our  five  govern- 
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ments  have  recognized  that  we  had  n 
mandate  to  enter  into  negotiations  ( 
to  make  any  agreements  regardin 
Namibia.  We  were  acting  as  a  resu 
of  the  responsibilities  which  we  be; 
as  members  of  the  U.N.  Securit 
Council.  We  have  acted  as  an  inform; 
contact  group,  and  it  has  been  oi 
intention — clearly  expressed  to  a: 
parties — to  bring  this  exercise  withi 
the  scope  of  the  Security  Council 
the  earliest  feasible  time. 

The  Negotiating  Process 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  ni 
to  provide  to  the  Assembly  a  resurr 
of  our  experience  over  the  past  1 
months  and  of  the  evolution  of  th 
matter. 

At  the  outset,  our  efforts  wer 
greeted  with  mistrust  and  suspicion  c 
all  sides  and,  in  particular,  on  the  pa 
of  the  principal  interested  parties,  tl 
Government  of  South  Africa  an 
SWAPO.  Indeed,  each  was  convince 
that  our  efforts  were  designed  to  dj 
liver  Namibia  into  the  hands  of  tl 
other  without  regard  for  their  interest 
or  for  the  interests  of  the  Namibia 
people  as  a  whole.  I  wish  to  etf 
phasize  this  fact  as  it  serves  as; 
benchmark  for  measuring  the  distant 
which  we  have  come  since  that  tim 
and  that  distance  is  very  considerable 

On  April  7,  1977,  our  five  gover 
ments  presented  to  South  Afric; 
Prime  Minister  Vorster  an  aide 
memoire  expressing  our  belief  in  tl 
necessity  for  a  Namibian  settlement 
keeping  with  Resolution  385  ar 
thereby  acceptable  to  the  internation 
community.  We  emphasized  that  tl 
activities  of  the  Turnhalle  conferee 
[South  African-sponsored  constit 
tional  conference  held  in  Windhoe 
Namibia,  beginning  September  197 
did  not  meet  those  standards  and  i 
formed  the  Government  of  South  A 
rica  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  ear 
South  African  agreement  to  pursue 
internationally  acceptable  solution,  t 
five  would  be  obligated  to  consid 
very  seriously  the  measures  to  be  t 
ken.  Initially,  the  South  African  Go 
ernment  indicated  that  it  would 
willing  to  engage  in  further  talks  wi 
the  five  governments  but  that  it  wou 
not  interfere  with  the  Turnhal 
process. 

After  further  informal  exchange 
the  five  determined  it  would  be  nece 
sary  for  them  to  form  a  contact  gro 
and  to  embark  upon  more  detailed  d 
cussions  with  South  Africa  on  the  pc 
sibilities  of  moving  toward  the  stat 
objectives.  To  this  end,  a  conta 
group  comprising  senior  officials 
our  governments  and  including  sen 
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resentatives  of  our  New  York  mis- 
is  went  to  South  Africa  during  the 
iod  April  27-29  for  discussions  of 
>t  of  the  issues  associated  with  the 
nibian  question  and  of  the  elements 
>odied  in  Resolution  385. 
t  the  conclusion  of  those  discus- 
is,  in  an  important  development, 
th  Africa  indicated  the  intention  to 
;go  the  implementation  of  the 
nhalle  constitution  through  the 
)osed  legislation;  to  instead  estab- 
a  central  administrative  authority 
Namibia;  and  to  hold  territory-wide 
tions,  with  direct  U.N.  involve- 
it  for  a  constituent  assembly  whose 
it  would  be  to  decide  upon  a  con- 
ition  for  Namibia. 

wish  to  emphasize  that  during  the 
od  April  1977  until  January  1978, 
five  governments  took  no  position 
tsoever  on  elements  which  might 
!  to  a  practical  implementation  of 
olution  385.  We  made  clear  to 
l  of  the  principal  parties  and  to  all 
:rs  that  we  were  exploring  attitudes 
ideas  and  that  we  would  take  no 
ition.  Our  means  of  consultation 
exploration  evolved  as  the  exer- 
progressed.  For  example,  follow- 
the  first  round  of  discussions  by 
contact  group  in  South  Africa,  we 
>equently  engaged  in  discussions 
i  SWAPO;  the  U.N.  Secretary 
eral;  representatives  of  Tanzania, 
ibia,  Mozambique,  Angola,  Bots- 
a,  and  Nigeria;  and,  as  well,  other 
rnal  Namibian  groups  on  the  re- 
s  of  the  initial  exploratory  talks 
i  South  Africa.  Those  early  consul- 
»ns  were  particularly  important  in 
'iding  us  with  an  understanding  of 
ous  concerns. 

irther  talks  took  place  in  southern 
ca  and  in  New  York  between  the 
act  group  of  the  five  and  the  prin- 
1  interested  parties  as  follows:  with 
h  Africa  in  Capetown  June  8-10, 
1;  with  SWAPO  in  New  York  Au- 
8-11,  1977;  with  South  Africa  in 
Dria  September  22-26,   1977;  and 

SWAPO  in  New  York  October 
19,  1977.  Following  each  round  of 
ussions,  we  again  provided  full 
'ings  to  all  parties  and  states  con- 
ed, including  the  members  of  the 
irity  Council  and  the  Council  for 
libia. 

late  November  and  early  De- 
3er,  the  contact  group  carried  out 
•xhaustive  round  of  consultations 
discussions  with  African  countries 
position  to  assist  in  the  effort  to 
I  about  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
ibia.  During  the  period  November 
Oecember  12,  they  met  in  the  rel- 
jt  capitals  with  President  Nyerere 
Tanzania,  Foreign  Minister  Chis- 
3  of  Mozambique,   President 
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Khama  and  Vice-President  Masire  of 
Botswana,  President  Kaunda  of  Zam- 
bia, Prime  Minister  Do  Nascimento 
and  Foreign  Minister  Jorge  of  Angola, 
and  with  Head  of  State  Obasanjo  of 
Nigeria.  They  met  once  more  with 
South  Africa  and  twice  during  that 
period  with  SWAPO. 

Following  these  consultations  and 
discussions,  the  five  governments  de- 
termined that  the  areas  of  concern  of 
the  different  parties  had  become  so 
apparent  that  the  differences  between 
them  sufficiently  narrowed  as  to  make 
it  advisable  for  the  five  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
pragmatic,  reasonable,  and  fair  means 
of  implementing  Resolution  385. 
Therefore,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, the  five  governments  invited 
South  Africa  and  SWAPO  to  partici- 
pate in  discussions  with  them  in  New 
York.  Each  party  was  informed  that  it 


was  the  intention  to  hold  similar  dis- 
cussions in  New  York  during  the  same 
period  with  the  other  principal  parties. 

The  importance  which  the  five  gov- 
ernments attached  to  these  "prox- 
imity" talks  which  eventually  took 
place  on  February  11  and  12  was  re- 
flected in  the  participation  in  them  by 
my  colleagues,  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  myself.  At  the 
ministerial-level  meetings,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  was  repre- 
sented by  its  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Botha,  and  SWAPO  by  its  president, 
Mr.  Nujoma.  I  might  add  that  the 
SWAPO  delegation  to  those  talks,  for 
the  first  time,  included  representatives 
of  the  internal  Namibian  branch  of 
SWAPO. 

Apart  from  the  talks  with  the  princi- 
pal parties,  ministerial-level  consulta- 
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tions  also  took  place  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  his  officials.  We  also 
held  discussions  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  frontline  states  present 
in  New  York — Mr.  Mwale  of  Zambia, 
Mr.  Mkapa  of  Tanzania,  Mr.  Mogwe 
of  Botswana — and  with  senior  repre- 
sentatives or  Ambassadors  of  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Nigeria,  Mauritius,  and 
Gabon.  Also  during  this  period  delega- 
tions from  other  Namibian  parties 
traveled  to  New  York  and  were  re- 
ceived by  officials  of  the  five  govern- 
ments. The  exercise  was  discussed 
with  them  in  considerable  detail,  and 
their  views  and  concerns  were  pre- 
sented to  my  colleagues  and  myself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  February 
talks,  our  five  governments  were  con- 
vinced that  the  proposal  which  had 
been  put  to  the  parties  during  the  talks 
embodied  in  its  elements  a  very  rea- 
sonable means  of  implementing  Res- 
olution 385  in  a  manner  which  took 
into  full  account  the  real  and  the  per- 
ceived concerns  of  each  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  could  bring  about  in  the 
very  near  future  a  resolution  of  the 
Namibian  question.  There,  nonethe- 
less, remained  certain  areas  which 
demanded  further  study  on  our  part 
and  further  consultations  with  various 
parties.  Certain  of  the  provisions  re- 
quired clarification  or  improvement  in 
drafting.  This  process  of  clarification 
was  an  extremely  complicated  one  and 
required  numerous  exchanges  between 
our  capitals,  with  the  principal  parties 
through  Embassies,  with  some  African 
states,  and  with  the  Secretary  General. 
Our  proposals  were  finalized  at  the 
end  of  March  and  were  presented  to 
the  interested  parties  on  March  29  and 
30.  They  were  circulated  as  document 
S/12636  of  the  Security  Council  on 
April  10. 

Concerns  of  South  Africa 
and  SWAPO 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  describe 
this  process  in  order  that  all  should 
understand  the  measure  of  intense  dip- 
lomatic activity  that  has  been  involved 
in  this  consultation  process.  We  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  seriousness  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  participation 
and  the  constructive  attitude  which  has 
emerged  on  the  part  of  all  with  whom 
we  have  dealt.  Whatever  their  initial 
hesitations,  they  have,  for  the  sake  of 
Namibia's  future,  suspended  to  a  de- 
gree their  suspicions  and  have  sought 
to  identify,  in  practical  terms,  their 
concerns  and  the  means  by  which 
those  concerns  might  be  met  while  tak- 
ing account  of — though  not  necessar- 
ily accepting — those  of  others. 


In  terms  of  substance,  initially  each 
of  the  parties  was  preoccupied  by  the 
conflicting  legal  and  political  positions 
on  this  issue.  At  the  outset  of  the  ini- 
tiative the  five  were  only  too  well 
aware  that,  as  it  was  these  contradic- 
tory legal  positions  which  had  for 
more  than  30  years  impeded  any  prog- 
ress toward  the  resolution  of  the 
Namibian  situation,  it  was  essential  to 
neither  endorse  nor  challenge  the  posi- 
tion of  any  party  but  rather  to  seek, 
without  prejudice  to  that  position,  a 
practical  means  of  implementing  the 
provisions  of  Resolution  385.  Our 
proposal,  therefore,  at  no  point  takes 
any  stand  which  prejudices  a  long-held 
legal  or  political  position;  rather  it 
moves  between  questions  of  legality  as 
the  only  effective  way  to  bring  about  a 
resolution  of  the  issue. 

The  positions  of  South  Africa  and 
SWAPO  have  evolved  substantially 
since  April  1977.  South  Africa,  origi- 
nally unwilling  to  contemplate  any  al- 
ternative to  the  Turnhalle  concept,  has 
come  to  accept,  in  the  context  of  an 
internationally  acceptable  solution, 
far-reaching  measures  involving  U.N. 
involvement  in  a  manner  as  to  guaran- 
tee the  impartiality  of  the  electoral 
process  and  the  necessity  of  full  ar- 
rangements to  insure  that  there  will  be 
no  intimidation  from  any  source  dur- 
ing that  process.   In  the  proposals 
which  it  put  forward  in  December 
1977,  South  Africa  acquiesced  in  the 
general  concept,  and  in  many  specif- 
ics, of  the  approach  embodied  in  our 
proposal.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
have  remained  some  crucial  areas  of 
disagreement,   including  the   number 
and  location  of  the  residual  element  of 
the  South  African  forces.  On  these  is- 
sues, as  on  others,  however,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  narrowing  of  the 
differences  between  the  parties. 

On  the  SWAPO  side  there  has  been 
as  well  considerable  evolution  since  the 
exercise  was  undertaken.  SWAPO  s 
initial  position  was  that  the  South  Afri- 
can administration  in  its  entirety  should 
be  removed  from  the  territory.  SWAPO 
was  convinced  that  elections  could  not 
be  held  in  the  presence  of  South  Afri- 
can forces,  that  the  symbolic  presence 
of  even  one  South  African  soldier 
would  provide  a  counterproductive 
psychological  climate  in  the  territory. 

At  the  last  round  of  discussions  with 
SWAPO,  SWAPO  had  come  to  accept, 
without  prejudice  to  its  legal  position 
or  to  that  of  the  United  Nations,  that  it 
was  possible  to  envisage  an  election 
process  free  of  intimidation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  de  facto  administration 
as  long  as  the  South  African  military 
presence  were  reduced  to  a  maximum 
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of  1,500  and  confined  to  one  base 
the  south  of  the  territory,  and  as  loi 
as  the  police  were  appropriately  moi 
tored  and  supervised  and  that  the 
tasks  were  undertaken  by  a  substanti 
U.N.    civilian   and   military   fore 
SWAPO,  futhermore,  indicated  a  rea 
iness  to  envisage  the  release  of  Nan 
bians  wherever  they  are  held  in  t 
context  of  an  internationally  acceptat 
solution.   SWAPO  has,  furthermoi 
emphasized  its  commitment  to  partis 
pate  in  free  and  fair  elections  unc 
U.N.   supervision  and  control  and 
abide  by  the  results  of  such  elections 

Elements  of  the  Proposal 

I  would  like  to  describe  very  brieO 
the  essential  elements  of  our  propol 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Namibian  qui- 
tion.  On  the  basis  of  Resolution  3&J 
we  consider  that  the  key  to  an  interi' 
tionally  acceptable  transition  to  ea, 
independence  is  free  elections  for  I) 
whole  of  Namibia,  as  one  political  I 
tity,  with  appropriate  U.N.  supervisi 
and  control.  To  that  end,  we  will  se- 
me establishment  of  a  substantial  U: 
presence,  both  civilian  and  milita; 
which  we  have  tentatively  called  I] 
U.N.  Transition  Assistance  Grd 
(UNTAG),  to  be  led  by  a  U.N.  sped 
representative,  appointed  by  and  | 
sponsible  to  the  U.N.  Secretary  M 
eral.  Working  together  with  the  Sol 
African  Administrator  General,  tjj 
special  representative  would  have- 
his  primary  task  to  satisfy  himself  ti 
all  conditions  exist  to  insure  free  d 
fair  elections.  Thus,  he  would  see  td 
that  all  repressive  measures  or  regui 
tions  are  repealed,  all  freedoms 
stored,  and  all  Namibian  political  pi 
oners  or  detainees,  wherever  held, 
leased  so  that  they  can  participate  fuf 
and  freely  in  the  electoral  process. 

Free  elections  cannot  be  held  in  cc 
ditions  of  repression;  neither  can  tlj 
be  held  in  conditions  of  insecurity  | 
intimidation.  Until  an  independi 
Namibia  assumes  responsibility  for 
own  security,  the  international  comri 
nity  must  insist  that  there  be  adequ 
means  to  assure  law  and  order  and  I 
overall  security  of  the  territory.  Tl 
the  proposal  calls  for  a  comprehens 
cessation  of  all  hostile  acts.  It  ma: 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  J 
and  order  and  for  the  introduction  c 
military  section  of  a  U.N.  Transiti 
Assistance  Group  combined  with  I 
phased  withdrawal  of  all  but  t.J 
South  African  soldiers.  These  1,1 
men  will  be  restricted  to  one  or  t 
bases  and  monitored  by  the  United  )- 
tions  pending  their  withdrawal, 
would  argue  for  a  firm  and  specJ 
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date  to  insure  observance  of  the 
isions  of  the  agreement, 
e  believe  these  positions  are 
uate  for  security.  But  they  will  ob- 
sly  have  to  be  applied  in  light  of 
loping  conditions.  It  is  our  hope 
the  parties  and  the  surrounding 
s  will  take  the  necessary  measures 
sure  that  the  security  provisions  of 
iroposal  are  strictly  adhered  to.  For 
part,  as  members  of  the  Security 
icil,  we  would  view  with  grave 
ern  any  actions  during  the  transi- 
period  that  could  threaten  the  secu- 
of  Namibia  and  its  prompt 
:vement  of  independence,  and  we 
d  act  accordingly, 
ice  the  elections  have  been  cer- 
1,  the  constituent  assembly  will 
to  consider  the  remaining  steps 
rd  independence,  including  the 
ing  of  the  future  constitution  for 
ibia. 

e  Assembly  will  note  that  this 
)sal  places  its  full  confidence  in 
bility  of  the  United  Nations  to  dis- 
;e  the  substantial  and  complicated 
involved  in  assisting  the  process  of 
Namibian  elections  and  transition 
dependence.  We  believe  that  the 
:d  Nations  will  show  itself  equal  to 
ask.  The  important  role  that  it  will 
in  guaranteeing  the  stability  and 
ity  of  the  territory  with  the  coop- 
on  of  the  de  facto  administra- 
:an  result  in  the  impartial  process 
ti  is  envisaged.  It  is  important  to 
vare  that  initially  some  Namibian 
:s  were  skeptical  about  the  ability 
i  United  Nations  to  undertake  this 
with  impartiality.  We  believe  that 
have  been  persuaded  that  on  each 
iion  that  the  United  Nations,  under 
uidance  of  the  Secretary  General, 
een  involved  in  a  process  either  of 
:keeping  or  of  assisting  a  territory 
dependence,  it  has  done  so  with 
ietence  and  impartiality.  The  pro- 
calls  for  free  and  fair  elections  in 
dance  with  Security  Council  Res- 
)n  385  and  it  is  to  this  task  that  the 
Transition  Assistance  Group  will 
:ss  itself. 

e  General  Assembly  will  have 
I  that  we  have  omitted  from  our 
)sal  the  difficult  question  of  Wal- 
lay  for  the  reason  that  we  see  no 
of  settling  the  question  in  the  con- 
of  the  present  negotiations.  We 
strongly,  however,  that  the  issue 
Id  not  delay  the  long-sought-after 
lendence  of  Namibia.  We  consider 
ill  aspects  of  the  question  of  Wal- 
lay  must  be  subject  to  discussion 
sen  the  South  African  Government 
the  elected  Government  of 
ibia.  We  have,  furthermore,  ob- 
d  assurances  that  the  strength  of 


the  South  African  force  in  Walvis  Bay 
will  not  be  increased  during  the  transi- 
tional period  and  that  Namibians  in 
Walvis  Bay  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  political  life  of  the  territory  dur- 
ing the  transitional  period,  including 
voting  in  the  elections. 

The  Governments  of  Canada,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
give  our  unreserved  backing  to  the  pro- 
posal which  we  have  transmitted  to  the 
Security  Council.  We  believe  that  the 
proposal  provides  an  effective  and 
pragmatic  basis  for  implementing  Res- 
olution 385  while  taking  account  of  the 
interests  of  the  parties  involved  and  of 
the  special  circumstances  associated 
with  the  decolonization  of  Namibia.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  South  Africa's 
presence  in  Namibia  is  illegal  and  must 
be  ended.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  life:  that  South 
Africa  controls  and  remains  in  Namibia 
and  has  done  so  for  60  years.  The  pro- 
posal is  the  result  of  lengthy  and  inten- 
sive consultations  with  the  interested 
parties. 

Our  five  governments  are  now  pre- 
senting this  proposal,  not  as  a  basis  for 
negotiation  but  as  a  practical  means  of 
implementing  Resolution  385  and, 
therefore,  bringing  about  the  independ- 
ence of  Namibia  in  an  internationally 
acceptable  manner  and  in  the  very  near 
future.  We  believe  it  is  essential  now  to 
proceed  urgently  in  order  to  forestall 
any  counterproductive  developments 
which  migh  precipitate  an  internal  set- 
tlement with  all  the  repercussions  for 
peace  in  the  area  that  would  follow  and 
which  would  result  in  the  continued 
suffering  of  the  Namibian  people. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  our  proposal 
will,  in  one  element  or  another,  cause 
difficulties  to  the  principal  parties. 
Nonetheless,  in  our  discussions,  we 
have  narrowed  the  differences  between 
the  parties  to  the  point  that  the  reason- 
able middle  ground  has  clearly 
emerged.  It  has  been  embodied  in  our 
proposal.  It  is  now  a  question  of  politi- 
cal will;  South  Africa,  SWAPO,  and  all 
other  Namibian  groups  must  decide 
whether  to  accept  this  proposal  as  a 
means  for  an  early  and  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  question  or  face  the  tragic 
alternative  of  many  years  of  violence 
and  turmoil. 

We  must  appeal  to  all  members  of 
this  Assembly  to  devote  their  energy  to 
what  is  possible.  We  are  not  asking 
anyone  to  sacrifice  principles;  we  are 
not  advocating  the  perpetuation  of  cur- 
rent abhorrent  practices.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  urge  all  members  of  the 
international  community  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  a  very  early  end 
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what  we  have  repeatedly  condemned  in 
this  hall.  We  wish  to  see  within  the 
next  few  months  the  people  of  Nami- 
bia— all  of  the  people  of  Namibia — 
enjoy  their  fundamental  right  to  a 
peaceful,  freely  determined,  and  viable 
existence  within  an  independent  and 
sovereign  Namibia.  We,  for  our 
part — and  we  hope  with  the  assistance 
of  every  member  of  the  international 
community — will  continue  to  exert 
every  effort  to  this  end.  Let  us  not  fail 
to  answer  the  call  of  the  Namibian 
people  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Shortly  before  arriving  in  this  hall 
this  morning,  I  was  informed  that  for- 
mal acceptance  of  our  proposal  by  the 
South  African  Government  was  com- 
municated to  our  Ambassadors  in  Cape 
Town.  As  our  five  governments  have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  study  the 
statement  made  by  Prime  Minister  Vor- 
ster  in  South  Africa's  Parliament,  we 
do  not  propose  to  comment  on  it  at  this 
stage,  except  to  welcome  this  important 
development  in  the  position  of  one  of 
the  main  parties  concerned. 


TEXT  OF  PROPOSAL  FOR  A 
NAMIBIAN  SETTLEMENT3 


I.  Introduction 

1.  Bearing  in  mind  their  responsibilities  as 
members  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Governments  of  Canada,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  consulted 
with  the  various  parties  involved  with  the 
Namibian  situation  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
agreement  on  the  transfer  of  authority  in 
Namibia  to  an  independent  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  resolution  385  (1976),  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Security  Council  on  30 
January  1976. 

2.  To  this  end,  our  Governments  have  drawn 
up  a  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Nami- 
bian question  designed  to  bring  about  a  transi- 
tion to  independence  during  1978  within  a 
framework  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Namibia 
and  thus  to  the  international  community.  While 
the  proposal  addresses  itself  to  all  elements  of 
resolution  385  (1976),  the  key  to  an  interna- 
tionally acceptable  transition  to  independence 
is  free  elections  for  the  whole  of  Namibia  as 
one  political  entity  with  an  appropriate  United 
Nations  role  in  accordance  with  resolution  385 
(1976).  A  resolution  will  be  required  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  requesting  the  Secretary-General 
to  appoint  a  United  Nations  Special  Representa- 
tive whose  central  task  will  be  to  make  sure 
that  conditions  are  established  which  will  allow 
free  and  fair  elections  and  an  impartial  elec- 
toral process.  The  Special  Representative  will 
be  assisted  by  a  United  Nations  Transition  As- 
sistance Group. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  electoral  process  is  to 
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elect  representatives  to  a  Namibian  Constituent 
Assembly  which  will  draw  up  and  adopt  the 
Constitution  for  an  independent  and  sovereign 
Namibia.  Authority  would  then  be  assumed 
during  1978  by  the  Government  of  Namibia. 

4.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
posal is  contained  below.  Our  Governments  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal  provides  an  effective 
basis  for  implementing  resolution  385  (1976) 
while  taking  adequate  account  of  the  interests 
of  all  parties  involved.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities the  Special  Representative  will 
work  together  with  the  official  appointed  by 
South  Africa  (the  Administrator-General)  to 
ensure  the  orderly  transition  to  independence. 
This  working  arrangement  shall  in  no  way  con- 
stitute recognition  of  the  legality  of  the  South 
African  presence  in  and  administration  of 
Namibia. 


II.  The  Electoral  Process 

5.  In  accordance  with  Security  Council  res- 
olution 385  (1976),  free  elections  will  be  held, 
for  the  whole  of  Namibia  as  one  political  entity, 
to  enable  the  people  of  Namibia  to  freely  and 
fairly  determine  their  own  future.  The  elections 
will  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
United  Nations  in  that,  as  a  condition  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  electoral  process,  the  elections  them- 
selves, and  the  certification  of  their  results,  the 
United  Nations  Special  Representative  will  have 
to  satisfy  himself  at  each  stage  as  to  the  fairness 
and  appropriateness  of  all  measures  affecting  the 
political  process  at  all  levels  of  administration 
before  such  measures  take  effect.  Moreover  the 
Special  Representative  may  himself  make  pro- 
posals in  regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  political 
process.  He  will  have  at  his  disposal  a  substan- 
tial civilian  section  of  the  United  Nations  Transi- 
tion Assistance  Group,  sufficient  to  carry  out  his 
duties  satisfactorily.  He  will  report  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  keep- 
ing him  informed  and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  considers  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities.  The 
Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
date entrusted  to  him  by  the  Security  Council, 
will  keep  the  Council  informed. 

6.  Elections  will  be  held  to  select  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  which  will  adopt  a  Constitu- 
tion for  an  independent  Namibia.  The  Constitu- 
tion will  determine  the  organization  and  powers 
of  all  levels  of  government.  Every  adult  Nami- 
bian will  be  eligible,  without  discrimination  or 
fear  of  intimidation  from  any  source,  to  vote, 
campaign  and  stand  for  election  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Voting  will  be  by  secret  bal- 
lot, with  provisions  made  for  those  who  cannot 
read  or  write.  The  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
electoral  campaign,  the  date  of  elections,  the 
electoral  system,  the  preparation  of  voters  roils, 
and  other  aspects  of  electoral  procedures  will  be 
promptly  decided  upon  so  as  to  give  all  political 
parties  and  interested  persons,  without  regard  to 
their  political  views,  a  full  and  fair  opportunity 
to  organize  and  participate  in  the  electoral 


process.  Full  freedom  of  speech,  assembly, 
movement  and  press  shall  be  guaranteed.  The  of- 
ficial electoral  campaign  shall  commence  only 
after  the  United  Nations  Special  Representative 
has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  fairness  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  electoral  procedures.  The 
implementation  of  the  electoral  process,  includ- 
ing the  proper  registration  of  voters  and  the 
proper  and  timely  tabulation  and  publication  of 
voting  results  will  also  have  to  be  conducted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Special  Representative. 

7.  The  following  requirements  will  be  fulfill- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Representative  in  order  to  meet  the  objective 
of  free  and  fair  elections: 

A.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  electoral 
campaign,  the  Administrator-General  will  repeal 
all  remaining  discriminatory  or  restrictive  laws, 
regulations,  or  administrative  measures  which 
might  abridge  or  inhibit  that  objective. 

B.  The  Administrator-General  shall  make 
arrangements  for  the  release,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  electoral  campaign,  of  all  Namibian 
political  prisoners  or  political  detainees  held  by 
the  South  African  authorities  so  that  they  can 
participate  fully  and  freely  in  that  process,  with- 
out risk  of  arrest,  detention,  intimidation  or  im- 
prisonment. Any  disputes  concerning  the  release 
of  political  prisoners  or  political  detainees  shall 
be  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Special 
Representative  acting  on  the  independent  advice 
of  a  jurist  of  international  standing  who  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary-General  to  be  legal 
adviser  to  the  Special  Representative. 

C.  All  Namibian  refugees  or  Namibians  de- 
tained or  otherwise  outside  the  territory  of 
Namibia  will  be  permitted  to  return  peacefully 
and  participate  fully  and  freely  in  the  electoral 
process  without  risk  of  arrest,  detention,  intimi- 
dation or  imprisonment.  Suitable  entry  points 
will  be  designated  for  these  purposes. 

D.  The  Special  Representative  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  other  appropriate  inter- 
national bodies  will  ensure  that  Namibians  re- 
maining outside  of  Namibia  are  given  a  free  and 
voluntary  choice  whether  to  return.  Provision 
will  be  made  to  attest  to  the  voluntary  nature  of 
decisions  made  by  Namibians  who  elect  not  to 
return  to  Namibia. 

8.  A  comprehensive  cessation  of  all  hostile 
acts  shall  be  observed  by  all  parties  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  electoral  process  will  be  free 
from  interference  and  intimidation.  The  annex 
describes  provisions  for  the  implementation  of 
the  cessation  of  all  hostile  acts,  military  ar- 
rangements concerning  the  United  Nations  Tran- 
sition Assistance  Group,  the  withdrawal  of 
South  African  forces,  and  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  other  organized  forces  in  Namibia,  and 
with  respect  to  the  forces  of  SWAPO.  These 
provisions  call  for: 

A.  A  cessation  of  all  hostile  acts  by  all  par- 
ties and  the  restriction  of  South  African  and 
SWAPO  armed  forces  to  base. 

B.  Thereafter  a  phased  withdrawal  from 
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Namibia  of  all  but  1500  South  African  trj 
within  12  weeks  and  prior  to  the  official  sty 
the  political  campaign.  The  remaining  SoutH 
rican  force  would  be  restricted  to  Grootfoii 
or  Oshivello  or  both  and  would  be  withdu 
after  the  certification  of  the  election. 

C.  The  demobilization  of  the  citizen  foil 
commandos,  and  ethnic  forces,  and  the  dismt 
ing  of  their  command  structures. 

D.  Provision  will  be  made  for  SWAPO' 
sonnel  outside  of  the  territory  to  return  pn 
fully  to  Namibia  through  designated  entry  pi 
to  participate  freely  in  the  political  process 

E.  A  military  section  of  the  United  Naj 
Transition  Assistance  Group  to  make  surej 
the  provisions  of  the  agreed  solution  will  btJ 
served  by  all  parties.  In  establishing  the  mill 
section  of  UNTAG,  the  Secretary-General 
keep  in  mind  functional  and  logistical  req- 
ments.  The  Five  Governments,  as  membe 
the  Security  Council,  will  support! 
Secretary-General's  judgment  in  his  discl( 
of  this  responsibility.  The  Secretary-Gel 
will,  in  the  normal  manner,  include  in  his i 
sulfations  all  those  concerned  with  the: 
plementation  of  the  agreement.  The  Special': 
resentative  will  be  required  to  satisfy  himst, 
to  the  implementation  of  all  these  arrangen 
and  will  keep  the  Secretary-General  informi 
developments  in  this  regard. 

9.  Primary  responsibility  for  maintaining 
and  order  in  Namibia  during  the  transition  ji 
shall  rest  with  the  existing  police  forces;) 
Administrator  General  to  the  satisfaction  $\ 
United  Nations  Special  Representative  sha!! 
sure  the  good  conduct  of  the  police  force! 
shall  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure! 
suitability  for  continued  employment  durir, 
transition  period.  The  Special  Represen. 
shall  make  arrangements  when  appropriai 
United  Nations  personnel  to  accompan 
police  forces  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties! 
police  forces  would  be  limited  to  the  carry ! 
small  arms  in  the  normal  performance  of] 
duties. 

10.  The  United  Nations  Special  Repre 
tive  will  take  steps  to  guarantee  against  thii 
sibility  of  intimidation  or  interference  wi 
electoral  process  from  whatever  quarter.    I 

1 1 .  Immediately  after  the  certification  o| 
tion  results,  the  Constituent  Assembly  will 
to  draw  up  and  adopt  a  Constitution  for  an) 
pendent  Namibia.  It  will  conclude  its  wi; 
soon  as  possible  so  as  to  permit  whatever: 
tional  steps  may  be  necessary  prior  to  the 
lation  of  an  independent  Government  of  Nsi 
during  1978. 

12.  Neighbouring  countries  shall  be  req* 
to  ensure  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  th< 
provisions  of  the  transitional  arrangement! 
the  outcome  of  the  election,  are  respected 
shall  also  be  requested  to  afford  the  nee' 
facilities  to  the  United  Nations  Special  ll 
sentative  and  all  United  Nations  person 
carry  out  their  assigned  functions  and  to  ' 
tate  such  measures  as  may  be  desirable  for  ■ 
ing  tranquillity  in  the  border  areas. 
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RESS  BY 

1ASSADOR  McHENRY4 

ave  only  a  few  remarks  to  make, 
are  in  the  nature  of  general  com- 
5  about  where  we  are  in  a  search 
.  resolution  of  a  problem  with 
l  many  of  you  and  your  country 
been  dealing  for  more  than  30 
and  to  which  I  have  devoted  al- 
constantly  the  last  year  of  my  own 

link  all  of  you  know  that  roughly 
r  ago  the  five  Western  members  of 
ecurity  Council  [Canada,  France, 

Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and 
d  States]  undertook  to  see  what 
:ould  do  to  bring  about  an  interna- 
lly acceptable  settlement  of  the 
ion  of  Namibia.  It's  not  generally 
n  how  that  initiative  started.  The 
s  that  Andrew  Young  [U.S.  Per- 
nt  Representative  to  the  United 
ns],  in  one  of  his  early  initiatives, 
d  some  African  and  nonaligned 
>ers  of  the  United  Nations  to  an 
morning  breakfast.  It  was  one  of 

early  morning  breakfasts  which 
d.  He  asked  them  what  could  we 
i  the  Namibian  question.  He  said 
on't  want  more  resolutions;  we 
a  serious  undertaking, 
response,  the  African  and  the 
igned  members  there,  stated  that 
s  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
af  discussions  with  the  South  Af- 
Government.  However,  they  said, 
J  have  to  do  it,  you  Western 
>ers  of  the  Council  have  to  do  it. 
lave  to  do  it  because  you  are  the 
mes  who  maintain  communication 
both  groups.  We  don't  maintain 
cind  of  communication."  They 
1,  "You  have  to  do  it  without 
ig  to  us  for  any  kind  of  mandate, 
se  if  you  come  to  us  for  a  man- 
we  will  give  you  one  which  so 
our  hands  that  you  will  never  get 
lere.  You  go  ahead  and  undertake 
'  And  so  we  did,  with  the  encour- 
;nt  of  the  African  and  nonaligned 
>ers  of  the  Security  Council  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  Presi- 
)f  the  United  States. 

talked  with  the  four  other  West- 
lembers  of  the  Security  Council 
ormed  ourselves  into  what  we 

a  contact  group.  We've  been  re- 

to  by  many  names  since,  some 
favorable  and  many  unfavorable. 
>s  the  name  which  has  caught  on 
!  international  community,  if  not 
ith  Africa,  is  to  refer  to  us  as  the 
I  of  five."  I  hope  our  final  days 
>t  as  uncomfortable  as  the  infam- 
gang  of  four." 

our  efforts  we  have  tried  not  to 
avorites  with  any  group.  We  have 


tried  to  use  our  middle  position  role  to 
talk  with  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  (SWAPO),  the 
South  African  Government,  and  the 
Democratic  Turnhalle  Alliance  (DTA), 
the  South  West  African  National  Union 
(SWANU),  and  with  any  other  organi- 
zation which  we  felt  had  an  interest  and 
a  role  to  play  in  this  undertaking.  We 
have  not  been  guided  by  favoritism  to- 
ward any  group  but  by  one  overriding 
goal:  We  want  the  people  of  Namibia 
to  elect  their  own  leaders  under  condi- 
tions of  free  and  fair  elections. 

We  were  fortunate — I  think  more 
fortunate  than  persons  working  on  this 
subject  will  ever  be  in  the  future — that 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  had  passed 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  385. 
It  was  not  the  usual  one-sided  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  on  this 
subject  but  one  of  those  efforts  similar 
to  that  breakfast  discussion  at  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  when  there  was  an  effort 
to  treat,  objectively,  the  criteria  which 
were  necessary  for  a  resolution  of  this 
question.  We  have  been  fortunate  to 
work  with  a  resolution  which  enjoyed 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Security 
Council. 

A  year  has  passed  during  which  we 
have  suffered  many  wounds.  I  under- 
stand from  reading  the  South  African 
press  that  I  have  been  fired  from  my 
own  position  many  times.  We  believe 
we  have  finally  concluded  a  set  of  pro- 
posals which  can  lead  to  free  and  fair 
elections  under  which  the  people  of 
Namibia  can  express  themselves  and 
hopefully  get  on  with  the  jobs  before 
them  of  governing  themselves;  the  very 
difficult  tasks  of  building  a  nation,  de- 
veloping themselves  economically, 
politically,  and  culturally;  and  of  learn- 
ing to  work  together. 

Contact  Group  Proposals 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  you  that 
the  proposals  which  we  have  put  to- 
gether after  a  year  of  work  are  not  per- 
fect. If  Don  McHenry  were  writing 
these  proposals  without  regard  to  the 
views  of  others,  I  might  write  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  are  now.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  in  their  cur- 
rent form,  the  proposals  represent  the 
best  effort  which  we  can  make  in  the 
current  situation  toward  reconciling  the 
differences  which  exist.  I  leave  to  you 
to  speculate  whether  under  changed 
circumstances — more  time  for 
example — we  might  be  able  to  get  im- 
proved proposals  from  the  South  Afri- 
can point  of  view  or  from  the  view  of 
SWAPO,  the  DTA,  or  the  Namibian 
National  Front  (NNF)  or  any  number  of 
the  other  groups.  My  own  view  is  that 


such  speculation  requires  the  dangerous 
use  of  a  crystal  ball.  The  future  pos- 
sibilities are  likely  to  be  more  difficult 
and  to  introduce  more  complexities. 
The  possibility  of  drastically  improved 
proposals,  without  unacceptably  high 
additional  cost,  is  not  great. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  and  the  other  parties 
will  consider  these  proposals  as  a 
whole,  not  in  their  parts.  They  should 
not  pick  out  those  things  which  are  un- 
comfortable and  ignore  those  things 
which  are  valuable.  The  proposals  rep- 
resent an  effort  to  reconcile  sometimes 
irreconcilable  differences.  We  hope 
those  proposals  will  be  weighed  and 
that  the  parties  will  conclude,  as  we 
concluded,  that  on  balance  they  repre- 
sent the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the 
current  situation. 


Alternatives 

But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  look  at 
what  can  be  done  in  the  current  situa- 
tion. We  must  also  look  at  the  alterna- 
tives. I  would  ask  you,  and  I  would  ask 
all  of  the  participants,  to  consider  the 
alternatives.  As  I  look  at  the  alterna- 
tives, there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  these  proposals  are  those  which 
ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  parties  at 
this  time.  With  doubts,  to  be  sure,  with 
question  marks,  to  be  sure,  and  with 
concern  about  uncertainties  here  and 
there.  Uncertainties  are  going  to  be 
there  and  they  would  be  there  if  we 
worked  on  these  proposals  for  another 
10  days  or  for  another  10  years.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  consider  what,  on 
balance,  they  mean  and  what  are  the  al- 
ternatives. 

The  alternatives  to  me  are  clear.  We 
can  continue  with  the  current  situation 
in  the  territory,  with  its  constant  in- 
crease in  violence  and  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  such  new  complexities  as 
the  unfortunate  and  deplorable  murder 
[on  March  27,  1978]  of  Chief  Kapuuo 
[president  of  the  DTA];  the  unfortunate 
and  deplorable  series  of  incidents 
which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  four 
Ovambo;  the  increase  in  violence 
which  is  taking  place  on  the  northern 
border;  and  the  increase  in  distrust  in  a 
situation  of  unbelievable  existing  dis- 
trust. We  can  continue  along  that  path, 
and  I  can  guarantee  you  that  that  is  the 
path  of  further  violence,  further  dis- 
trust, and  further  difficulty  in  resolving 
this  question. 

There  is  another  alternative,  a  very 
attractive  alternative.  That  is  to  go  the 
so-called  internal  route,  to  say  that  we 
know  what  the  people  of  the  territory 
want,  even  though  the  people  of  the 
territory  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
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been  in  a  position  to  express  them- 
selves under  conditions  which  are  man- 
ifestly free  and  fair  and  where  they 
clearly  have  the  right  to  choose  any  al- 
ternative they  wish.  My  suggestion  to 
you  is  that  that  path  is  likely  to  lead 
neither  to  acceptance  nor  to  a  resolu- 
tion but  to  a  further  conflict  among  the 
races  of  Namibia  and  to  the  possibility 
of  the  introduction  of  outside  forces 
that  we  all  want  to  see  stay  away.  The 
internal  settlement,  the  internal  path, 
inevitably  is  going  to  lead  to  that  kind 
of  difficulty. 

We  can  finally  take  the  risks,  the 
risks  which  are  inherent  in  any  propos- 
als. We  can  accept  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  guarantee  in  this  life  that  anything  is 
going  to  be  perfect,  that  any  conclusion 
is  going  to  be  absolutely  guaranteed. 
Under  those  circumstances,  we  can 
consider  and  look  at  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  in  the  fair  and  objec- 
tive way  in  which  they  have  been 
drawn  together.  We  can  look  at  how 
one  part  balances  the  other  and  try  and 
rid  ourselves  of  the  predispositions 
which  have  existed  and  which  continue 
to  exist  in  this  and  other  societies. 

One  of  the  points  which  never  seems 
to  be  learned  is  that  which  today  or 
yesterday  might  have  been  the  basis  of 
a  compromise  is  tomorrow's  nonnego- 
tiable  demand.  We  have  the  chance  of  a 
compromise  now.  Let  us  wait  and  in- 
troduce new  complexities,  and  today's 
basis  of  compromise  will  be  gone, 
never  to  return.  Ten  years  ago  Ian 
Smith's  internal  settlement  would  have 
been  applauded  by  us  all.  Ian  Smith's 
internal  settlement  today  is  one  in 
which  the  possibility  is  in  great  doubt. 

These  alternatives  are  not  just  harsh 
alternatives  which  the  South  African 
Government  has  to  consider.  They  are 
also  the  harsh  alternatives  which  the 
people  of  Namibia,  the  people  who  live 
in  this  region,  and  which  the  world  at 
large  will  also  have  to  consider.  We  are 
as  those  astronauts  of  the  United  States 
said  when  they  made  their  journey  to 
the  moon  and  looked  back.  We  are  on  a 
very  small  ship,  and  although  we  think 
of  ourselves  as  on  many  ships,  the  fact 
is  that  we  are  on  one  very  small  ship, 
and  we  are  on  it  together. 

The  Obstacle  of  Distrust 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  There 
exists  in  Namibia,  in  South  Africa,  and 
among  the  parties,  the  most  amazing 
amount  of  distrust  I  have  ever  per- 
ceived. If  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment looked  up  at  the  sky  outside  this 
morning  and  said  it  was  raining, 
SWAPO  and  a  good  many  other  people 
I  know  would  say  that  it  must  be  a 
damn  lie;  the  sun  must  be  shining.  If 
SWAPO  looked  outside  on  a  bright, 
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Secretary  Vance  Visits  Mexico 


Secretary  Vance  visited  Mexico  May 
3-5,  1978,  and  met  with  President 
Lopez  Portillo  and  other  government 
officials  on  May  4.  Following  are  a 
joint  news  conference  by  Secretary 
Vance  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Santiago  Roel  on  May  4  and  the 
text  of  a  U .S .-Mexico  joint  com- 
munique issued  the  same  day. 

JOINT  NEWS  CONFERENCE1 

Secretary  Vance.  We  had  a  very 
fruitful  meeting  today.  We  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  consultative  mechanism 
during  the  past  year  and  heard  from  the 
various  committees  which  have  been 
established  under  the  form  of  the  con- 
sultative committee.  It  is  my  deep  con- 
viction and  that  of  President  Carter  that 
the  initiative  which  the  two 
Presidents — President  Lopez  Portillo 
and  President  Carter — started  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  has  been  a  very  con- 
structive one.  It  has  provided  us  a  for- 
mat for  dealing  with  important  and  dif- 
ficult problems.  We  have  been  able  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  concrete  fashion 
and  produce  concrete  results. 

I  think  this  is  extremely  important. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  political  com- 


mittee, which  Secretary  Roel  and  I 
ticipate  in,  gives  us  an  opportunit 
exchange  views  on  a  great  variet 
issues,  not  only  affecting  the  hd 
sphere  but  also  other  important  ma- 
dealing  with  global  problems. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  is  u 
ing  an  ever  increasingly  important  i 
as  a  leader  in  international  affairs, i 
it  is  extremely  helpful  for  us  to  be  i 
to  exchange  views  on  these  issue 
that  we  may  work  together  in  inta 
tional  fora  to  try  and  cope  with  \>. 
problems  and  hopefully  lead  us  ai 
the  road  to  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Finally,  may  I  express  my  c: 
thanks  to  Secretary  Roel  and  all  o'i 
colleagues  for  their  kindness  and; 
warmth  of  their  reception  and  for 
very  helpful  and  fruitful  discus?' 
which  we  have  had. 

Secretary  Roel.  We  are  basical; 
agreement  with  the  statement  tha* 
been  made  by  Mr.  Vance.  We  havtf 
finished  a  very  important  converse 
with  President  Lopez  Portillo.  | 
last  night  when  we  had  the  honor  f1 
ceiving  Mr.  Vance  and  the  membtf 
his  party  in  the  name  of  the  Gol 
ment  of  Mexico,  we  felt  the  samei 


sunny  day,  the  sun  beaming  down  on 
this  Earth,  there  are  people  in  this  soci- 
ety who  would  say  that  it  must  be  a 
damn  lie;  it  must  be  raining.  The  dis- 
trust which  exists  among  the  parties  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles 
which  we  will  have  to  overcome. 

Distrust  extends  not  just  to  the  par- 
ties; it  extends  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  on  this  question  night 
and  day.  The  point  has  been  made  in 
South  Africa  that  the  Western  countries 
favor  SWAPO,  are  unconcerned  about 
such  things  as  communism,  and  don't 
understand  the  situation  which  exists 
here.  We  have  not  approached  this 
question  with  favoritism  toward  any- 
one. I  have  said  before  that  if  SWAPO 
wins,  they  go  off  with  my  congratula- 
tions. If  the  DTA  wins,  they  go  off 
with  my  congratulations.  They  might 
also  go  off  with  my  prayers,  but  the 
fact  is  they  win.  They  win  an  election 
which  is  undertaken  under  conditions 
which  are  free  and  fair  and  where  the 
choice  is  that  of  the  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions are  the  only  way  to  guarantee  or 
to  provide  some  chance  for  Namibia 


and  this  part  of  the  world  to  devel 
an  atmosphere  of  peace.  The  tir; 
late.  The  decisions  must  be  made 
We  can  go  along  the  roads  of  cert;s 
the  internal  settlement  or  a  continu 
of  the  current  situation.  They  arei 
the  roads  of  certain  violence.  Oi 
can  take  a  chance  and  risk  the  roi 
peace.  The  road  of  peace  will  be 
ficult  at  best.  I  would  suggest  tc 
that  the  two  other  roads 
impossible. 


'Statement  at  the  U.N.  General  Ass 
Ninth  Special  Session  on  Namibia  made  o 
25,  1978,  on  behalf  of  the  contact  gro 
Namibia  (Canada,  France.  West  GeH 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States)  ( 
Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External  1 
Donald  Jamieson. 

2For  text  of  the  resolution  adoped  Ja 
1976,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23.  1976,  p. 

3U.N.  doc.  S/12636  of  Apr.  10.  1978, 
of  transmittal  and  annex  not  printed  here 

"Address  before  the  Cape  Town  Press 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  on  May  11 
(text  from  USUN  press  release  32  of  V 
Donald  F.  McHenry  is  Deputy  Represe 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 
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"riendship  which  was  established 
ng  the  state  visit  paid  by  President 
ez  Portillo  from  the  14th  until  the 
i  of  February  1977  to  the  United 
es.  The  consultative  mechanism 
:  is  composed  of  three  com- 
ees — the  economic  committee,  the 
al  committee,  and  the  political 
mittee — has  worked  well, 
f  course,  all  human  actions  have 
possibility  of  being  perfected,  but 
relationship  that  has  been  estab- 
:d  by  both  of  us  since  then  has  been 
intercommunication  of  our  experi- 
:s  and  particularly  an  interdepend- 
:  between  the  two  countries.  We 
say,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ico,  that  our  sovereignty  has  re- 
led  firm,  as  always,  and  that  the 
:  great  concepts  on  which  our  con- 
ice  was  based  was,  of  course,  first 
foremost,  the  desire  for  freedom  on 
part  of  our  country,  democracy, 
individual  and  social  justice.  I 
k  Mr.  Vance  for  what  he  said;  I 
k  the  members  of  his  delegation;  I 
k  Mrs.  Vance  who  honored  us  with 
sresence. 

.  There  are  issues  between  the  two 
ltries — one  of  them  is  the  sale  of 
iral  gas,  Mexican  natural  gas,  to 
United  States;  another  is  the  un- 
lmented  workers  in  the  United 
es,  Mexican  workers;  and  fi- 
y,  in  the  context  of  the  U.S. 
mous  trade  deficit,  purchase  of 
rom  abroad.  In  view  of  the  vast 
rves  that  Mexico  is  said  to  have, 
;  any  of  these  issues  been  dis- 
ed  in  the  meetings  today  with  the 
retary  of  State  of  Mexico — 
iign  affairs — and  with  the 
ident? 

:cretary  Vance.  Let  me  deal  with 
i  one  by  one.  The  issue  of  natural 
did  not  arise.  It  is  natural  that  it 
Id  not.  As  you  know,  we  in  the 
ed  States  are  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
on  our  energy  bill.  One  of  the  im- 
int  aspects  of  that  is  the  question 
?as  prices  within  the  United 
es — our  domestic  prices.  Under 
t  circumstances,  until  that  debate 
Jmpleted,  it  would  not  be  appro- 
e  for  us  to  discuss  this  with  others 
ide  of  the  United  States. 
ie  question  of  undocumented 
kers  did  come  up  for  discus- 
This  has  been  a  matter  which  has 
umed  a  great  deal  of  attention  by 
consultative  mechanism  and  its 
committees.  As  you  know,  a 
ber  of  studies  are  going  on  at  this 
t  both  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United 
:s  which  bear  upon  this  question, 
have  agreed  to  exchange  the  results 
lose  studies  which  will  be  mutually 
sficial.  In  addition,  as  I  believe 
y  of  you  know,  the  President  of  the 


United  States  has  sent  forward  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  legisla- 
tion which  deals  with  this  issue.  Hear- 
ings have  just  commenced  in  our  Con- 
gress, and  I  assume  that  these  hearings 
will  continue  for  quite  a  long  period  of 
time. 

I  believe  your  last  question  had 
something  to  do  with  oil.  Would  you 
repeat  it? 

Q.  In  view  of  the  context  of  the  trade 
deficit  of  the  United  States,  a  large 
part  of  which  has  to  do  with  imports 
of  oil,  and  in  view  of  Mexico's  said- 
to-be  large  reserves  of  petroleum, 
was  this  question  discussed  at  all  in 
your  meetings  with  Secretary  Roel 
and  with  the  President? 

Secretary  Vance.  The  subject  was 
commented  on  in  general  terms,  but  let 
me  say  the  two  key  things  which  are 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  at  this  point  is  to  get  on 
with  an  energy  bill  which  will  provide 
the  necessary  framework  for  cutting 
back  on  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  United  States  for  us  to  take 
action  in  the  inflation  field.  And  I'm 
sure  you  all  know  that  the  President  has 
spoken  out  on  this  and  has  introduced 
an  anti-inflation  program  which  I  be- 
lieve is  going  to  be  not  only  important 
but  effective. 

Q.  You  talked  about  concrete  re- 
sults from  these  meetings.  Could  you 
give  us  some  examples? 

Secretary  Vance.  If  you  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  joint  report,  I  think 
you  will  see  a  wide  number  of  concrete 
items  that  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  year  in  each  one  of  the  areas 
and  the  subareas — namely,  in  the  area 
of  the  economic  working  group,  in  the 
social  group,  and  in  the  political  group. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  signed  today 
three  treaties,  one  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  maritime  affairs  and  bound- 
aries, the  second  with  extradition;  and 
third  was  the  tourism  agreement.  I 
think  this  is  going  to  be  important  to 
both  of  our  countries  and  will  bring 
benefit  to  both  of  them. 

Q.  Every  once  in  a  while,  the 
Mexico  City  newspapers  raise  the 
question  on  the  bracer o  program,  its 
pros  and  cons  and  so  forth  and  its 
feasibility.  There  seems  to  be  some 
feeling  here  that  a  renewal  of  the 
bracero  program  on  a  very  large  and 
very  regimented  basis  would  be  a 
more  feasible  response  to  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  aliens  than  would  be 
the  amnesty  currently  being  dis- 
cussed in  Washington.  My  question 
is  this:  Is  there  any  serious  discussion 


going  on  right  now  in  Washington 
over  the  renewal  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram on  a  large-scale  basis?  If  not, 
why  not?  And  if  so,  when  and  what 
do  you  think  would  be  the  final  out- 
come? 

Secretary  Vance.  The  answer  to 
your  question  is  a  very  simple  one:  no. 
The  President  made  this  very  clear,  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  reinstitute  the 
bracero  program.  The  reason  for  it  is, 
in  part,  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
put  before  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive program  which  deals  with  the 
problem  of  undocumented  workers  in  a 
balanced  and  thoughtful  way.  We  will 
be  addressing  our  attention  to  that  bill 
and  the  reaction  of  the  Congress  to  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
both  of  the  Secretaries.  Secretary 
Roel,  you  spoke  about  keeping  firm 
the  sovereignty  of  Mexico.  I  wonder 
what  you  meant  by  that?  Could  you 
explain  it  in  a  bit  more  detail? 

And  to  Mr.  Vance,  it  is  said  that 
Mexico  may  sell  oil  to  Cuba  and  that 
there  may  be  a  gas  pipeline  for  Cen- 
tral America.  How  does  the  United 
States  view  these  two  possible  proj- 
ects that  Mexico  has? 

Secretary  Roel.  Yes,  I  did  mention 
the  word  sovereignty  because  histori- 
cally Mexico  has  always  continued 
with  its  struggle  to  maintain  its 
sovereignty  firm.  In  a  state  of  law  such 
as  the  one  that  prevails  in  Mexico,  one 
of  the  important  concepts  of  legal 
philosophy — which  comes  from  Bodino 
both  as  a  concept  and  as  a  word — 
sovereignty  is  something  which  we  can 
consider  in  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
Sovereignty  must  be  had,  it  cannot  be 
divided,  and  it  cannot  be  ceded  to  any- 
one else. 

President  Lopez  Portillo,  after  he 
took  office  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1976,  very  clearly  stated  in  his  inau- 
gural address  precisely  that  Mexico 
would  always  maintain  the  principles  in 
international  policy  which  are  the 
product  of  our  history  and  which  you 
know  very  well — self-determination, 
nonintervention,  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts,  and  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states.  He  added  two  other 
very  important  things.  The  treaties  at 
international  conventions — in  accord- 
ance with  the  rights  of  peoples — 
maintain  a  principle,  and  this  principle 
is  to  respect  the  good  faith  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

But  he  also  added  two  golden  rules 
which  are  very  important:  to  maintain 
friendship  with  all  countries  of  the 
world  and  not  to  ask  any  country  for 
what,  under  equal  circumstances, 
Mexico  is  not  willing  to  grant.  Within 
that  context,   the   sovereignty  of 
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Mexico,  clearly  established  by  interna- 
tional policy  and  by  our  own  theses 
which  come  from  the  historical  experi- 
ence of  Mexico — in  this  respect  I  can 
state  that  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  has 
been  kept  firm  within  a  relationship  of 
perfect  interdependence  with  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  believe  I  was 
asked  two  questions.  One  related  to  the 
potential  sale  of  oil  to  Cuba  by 
Mexico,  and  the  second  related  to  the 
possibility  of  Mexico  building  a 
pipeline  to  Guatemala.  Both  of  these 
decisions  are  obviously  decisions  that 
can  and  should  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  the  upcoming 
visit  of  the  Mexican  President  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  did  you  brief  him  on 
your  recent  experience  with  the 
Soviet  leaders,  and,  furthermore,  did 
you  ask  him  to  add  to  the  American 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  answer 
your  first  question.  I  don't  understand 
the  second  one.  The  answer  is  yes,  I 
did  discuss  with  both  President  Lopez 
Portillo  and  with  Foreign  Secretary 
Roel  the  subject  of  my  recent  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  various  discus- 
sions that  I  had  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
during  that  period  of  time.  I  also  ex- 
pressed my  views  with  respect  to  the 
general  nature  of  East-West  relations 
and  the  general  tone  of  character  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't 
understand  the  second  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  support  the 
American  policy? 

Secretary  Vance.  The  decision  of 
what  the  Government  of  Mexico  says 
or  doesn't  say  is  clearly  their  decision 
to  make. 

Q.  I'm  just  a  bit  puzzled  by  why 
the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  should  be  exchanging 
all  these  studies  on  the  question  of 
undocumented  migrants  when  the 
U.S.  Government  appears  to  have 
made  up  its  mind  about  what  its  pol- 
icy should  be.  I'm  just  wondering  to 
what  extent  the  Administration  is 
willing  to  take  into  account  Mexico's 
position  on  the  subject — above  all,  its 
apparent  opposition  to  the  proposals 
as  they  now  stand. 

Secretary  Vance.  This  has  always 
been  a  common  economic  and  social 
problem,  and  one  on  which  we  cer- 
tainly have  been  taking  into  account 
each  other's  views.  That  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  and,  of  course,  will 
continue  to  be  the  case  in  the  future. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE2 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  made  an  official  visit  to 
Mexico  on  May  4,  during  which  he  was  received 
in  a  special  audience  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  Licenciado  Jose  Lopez 
Portillo,  and  held  conversations  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico,  Licenciado 
Santiago  Roel,  on  various  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral subjects  of  interest  to  both  governments. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversations  at  the 
Secretariat  of  Foreign  Relations,  Secretary  Roel 
and  Secretary  Vance  reviewed  the  results 
achieved  by  the  consultative  mechanism  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  established  by 
Presidents  Lopez  Portillo  and  Carter  during  their 
meeting  in  Washington  in  February  1977.  They 
concentrated  on  matters  dealt  with  by  the  consul- 
tative mechanism,  and  they  selected  priority 
areas  for  the  future  work  of  the  mechanism.  The 
two  Secretaries  approved  a  joint  report  for  Presi- 
dents Lopez  Portillo  and  Carter  on  the  work  of 
the  consultative  mechanism  during  its  first  year 
of  existence.  In  their  conversations,  Secretary 
Roel  and  Secretary  Vance  were  accompanied  by 
Mexican  and  United  States  officials  who  preside 
over  the  working  groups  of  the  consultative 
mechanism  on  economic  and  social  matters. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  consid- 
ered by  the  two  Secretaries  were  trade,  invest- 
ment, financial  questions,  tourism,  and  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  Mexican  undocumented  workers. 
Both  Secretaries  agreed  that,  if  temporary  dif- 
ferences exist  regarding  the  method  of  solving 
specific  problems,  the  general  state  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries  is  excellent. 

Secretary  Roel  emphasized  the  importance  for 
Mexico  of  assuring  access  for  Mexican  products 
to  United  States  markets  under  fair  conditions. 
Secretary  Vance,  for  his  part,  gave  assurances 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
termined to  avoid  any  protectionist  tendencies. 
Also,  Secretary  Vance  expressed  his  firm  con- 
viction that  a  greater  liberalization  of  interna- 
tional trade  could  be  achieved  through  multilat- 
eral negotiations  in  good  faith.  Secretary  Roel 
indicated  that  Mexico  would  continue  cooperat- 
ing in  liberalizing  world  trade. 

Secretary  Vance  noted  that  the  United  States 
fully  recognizes  the  right  of  every  country  to  de- 
cide for  itself  the  conditions  for  admission  of 
foreign  investment  that  are  most  adequate  to  its 
needs.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  keep 
open,  without  discrimination,  access  to  United 
States  capital  markets.  Secretary  Roel  stated  that 
foreign  investment  has  a  role  to  play  in  Mexican 
development  and  that  the  Mexican  Government, 
in  keeping  with  its  priorities,  will  direct  the  re- 
sources of  foreign  investment  to  areas  which  will 
provide  the  best  stimulation  to  Mexican 
development. 

Both  Secretaries  examined  the  principal  world 
problems,  which  place  or  could  place  world 
peace  in  danger,  principally  the  problem  of  the 
Middle  East,  the  arms  race,  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, and  the  need  for  limitation  or  prohibition  of 
the  use  and  transfer  of  certain  conventional 
arms.  These  measures  are  even  more  important 
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by  reason  of  the  capital  diverted  to  these  er, 
which  could  be  used  for  the  economic  and  so<I 
development. 

On  these  problems.  Secretary  Vance  discus! 
with  Secretary  Roel  the  results  of  his  recent  1 
its  to  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and  the  So  i 
Union. 

Both  Secretaries  exchanged  points  of  viewi 
the  efforts  that  the  international  communit;! 
making  to  assure  that  nuclear  energy  is  used., 
clusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  which  reqi( 
not  only  the  strengthening  of  internatio. 
safeguard  systems,  negotiated  with  the  partic 
tion  of  all  interested  states,  but  also  the  adopu 
of  effective  means  to  reduce,  and  ultima; 
eliminate,  the  arsenals  of  nuclear  arms  that  p. 
ently  exist. 

Other  subjects  discussed  during  the  convei 
tions  related  to  energy,  the  fight  against  ai 
and  drug  smuggling  and  against  internatiu 
crime,  as  well  as  other  border  problems.  Am 
other  problems  subject  to  consideration  in  iii! 
national  forums,  they  emphasized  the  ifflij 
tance  that  both  countries  give  to  the  adoption 
a  code  of  conduct  for  transnational  corporal  i 
and  to  the  preparation  of  an  international  ag: 
ment  to  prevent  and  suppress  illicit  paynV'l 
in  relation  to  international  commerii 
transactions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  St: 
and  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relation': 
Mexico  emphasized  the  importance  of  pro! 
ing  the  flow  of  tourism  in  both  directions,! 
of  maintaining  a  close  cooperation  for  the: 
velopment  of  their  respective  borders  in'i 
common  border  zone.  For  this  reason,  they: 
cided  to  create  a  subgroup  on  border  probr 
under  the  bilateral  consultative  mechanism 
Secretary  Vance  expressed  his  admiratio 
the  success  achieved  to  date  by  the  Mexi 
economic  stabilization  program  and  reaffir: 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  givin 
help  and  cooperation. 

The  two  Secretaries  signed,  on  the  occa: 
of  the  visit  of  Secretary  Vance,  the  follov: 
agreements: 

•  Treaty  of  extradition  between  the  Ur: 
Mexican  States  and  the  United  State: 
America; 

•  Treaty  on  maritime  boundaries  betweer 
United  Mexican  States  and  the  United  Statti 
America;  and 

•  An  agreement  on  tourism  between 
United  Mexican  States  and  the  United  State 
America. 


Secretary  Roel  expressed  to  Secre 
Vance,  as  he  had  already  done  through  ap 
priate  channels  to  the  Government  of  Pan; 
the  satisfaction  of  Mexico  over  the  fact  tha 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
Panama  on  the  Canal,  by  which  Panama  w 
recover  the  full  and  complete  sovereignty 
the  whole  of  its  territory,  had  come  to  a  <■ 
conclusion. 

Both  Secretaries  reaffirmed  the  view  tha 
international  community  should  recogniz 
responsibility  for  the  international  protectk 
human  rights,  and,   in  this  context,  that 
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TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

LTILATERAL 


irctica 

rnimendations  relating  to  the  furtherance  of 
;  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
aty.  Adopted  at  Oslo  June  20,  1975,  at  the 
ghth  Consultative  Meeting  of  Antarctic 
aty.1 

nification  of  approval:  France,  September 
1977. 

tration 

'ention  on  the  recognition  and  enforcement 

foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at  New  York 

fie  10,   1958.   Entered  into  force  June  7, 

59;  for  the  U.S.  December  29,  1970.  TIAS 

97. 

cession  deposited:    Kuwait,   April   28, 

78. 

tion 

ention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  sei- 

re  of  aircraft.   Done  at  The  Hague   De- 

nber  16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October 

,  1971.  TIAS  7192. 

cession  deposited:   Peru   (with  a  reserva- 

ion),  April  28,  1978. 

ention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  acts 

linst  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.   Done 

Montreal  September  23,    1971.   Entered 


i  continue  to  consult  on  measures  to  be 
ed  to  assure  a  proper  monitoring  of  indi- 
1  rights. 

:onsidering  ways  to  strengthen  the  United 
ns  as  the  best  instrument  for  maintaining 
tational  peace  on  a  just  and  equitable 

both  Secretaries  took  note  of  the  propos- 
rmulated  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
s  end  in  the  committee  on  the  Charter  of 
nited  Nations  and  strengthening  of  the  or- 
ation, agreeing  on  mutual  consultation  so 
ach  country  would  know  in  detail  the  po- 

that  the  other  was  maintaining  in  interna- 

forums. 

retary  Roel  and  Secretary  Vance  renewed 
decision  to  keep  in  close  and  frequent  con- 
3  assure  high-level  coordination  with  re- 
to  measures  that  could  affect  the  two 
ries.  The  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
ie  frank  and  positive  nature  of  his  conver- 
s  with  President  Lopez  Portillo,  Secretary 
eign  Relations  Roel  and  other  high  Mexi- 
fficials  have  emphasized  and  strengthened 
ose  relations  between  good  neighbors  and 
operation  which  happily  exists  between 
:o  and  the  United  States.  □ 

ess  release  213  of  May  4,  1978. 
ess  release  215  of  May  4,  1978. 


into  force  January  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:   Peru   (with  a  reserva- 
tion), April  28,  1978. 
Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,    1944)  (TIAS    1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  September  30,  1977. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cuba,  May  2,  1978. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 
(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 2,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 6,  1977;  for  the  U.S.  January  3, 
1979. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  April  14,  1978. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  April  18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  April  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  December 
13,  1972.  TIAS  7502. 

Notification  of  succession:   Nauru,   May  5, 
1978. 

Environmental  modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.' 

Ratifications  deposited:   Cuba,   April    10, 
1978;  Denmark,  Hungary,  April  19,  1978; 
Sri  Lanka,  April  25,  1978. 
Signature:  Laos,  April  13,  1978. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Done  at  Washington  De- 
cember 27,  1945.  Entered  into  force  De- 
cember 27,  1945.  TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Surinam,  April 
27,  1978. 

Fisheries 

Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission.  Done 
at  Washington  May  31,    1949.   Entered  into 
force  March  3,  1950.  TIAS  2044. 
Notice  of  denunciation:   Costa  Rica,   April 

27,  1978;  effective  April  27,  1978. 
Protocol  amending  the  international  convention 
for  the  high  seas  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  of  May  9,  1952,  as  amended 
(TIAS  2786,  5385),  with  agreed  minutes  and 
memoranda  of  understanding.  Done  at  Tokyo 
April  25,  1978.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date 
of  the  exchange  by  all  the  contracting  parties 
of  instruments  of  ratification  or  approval. 
Signatures:  Canada,  Japan,  U.S.,  April  25, 

1978. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social  and 
cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  December 
16,    1966.   Entered  into  force  January  3, 
1976. 2 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  April  28,  1978. 

International  covenant  on   civil   and  political 
rights.   Done  at  New  York   December   16, 
1966.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  1976. 2 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  April  28,  1978. 
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American  convention  on  human  rights.  Done  at 
San  Jose  November  22,  1969.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic, 
April  19,  1978. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  March  17, 
1958.  TIAS  4044. 

Acceptance  deposited:    Somalia,    April   4, 
1978. 

Amendment  of  article  VII  of  the  convention  on 
facilitation  of  international  maritime  traffic, 
1965  (TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London 
November  19,  1973.' 

Acceptance  deposited:  Bahamas,  March  22, 
1978. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva  March 
25,  1972.  Entered  into  force  August  8,  1975. 
TIAS  8118. 

Accession  depositied:   Malaysia,   April  20, 
1978. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at 
New  York  December  21,  1965.  Entered  into 
force  January  4,  1969.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Luxembourg,  May  1, 
1978. 

Reciprocal  Assistance 

Protocol  of  amendment  to  the  inter-American 
treaty  of  reciprocal   assistance   (Rio  Pact). 
Done  at  San  Jose  July  26,  1975. ' 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident: April  17,  1978. 3 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  January  31,  1967.  En- 
tered into  force  October  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S. 
November  1,  1968.  TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:  Panama,  April  26, 
1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention  for 
the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780). 
Adopted  at  London  October  12,  1971.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,4  March 
30,  1978. 

Amendment  to  chapter  VI  of  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1960 
(TIAS  5780).  Adopted  at  London  November 
20,  1973.' 

Acceptance  deposited:   Netherlands,4   March 
30,  1978. 

Amendments  to  chapters  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of 
the  international  convention  for  the  safety  of 
life  at  sea,  1960  (TIAS  5780).  Adopted  at 
London  November  20,  1973.' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,4  March 
30,  1978. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  January 
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14.   1975.  Entered  into  force  September  15. 

1976.  T1AS  8480. 

Accession  deposited:  Cuba.  April  10.  1978. 

Sugar 

lntcrtuition.il  sugar  agreement.  1977.  with  an- 
nexes Done  at  Geneva  October  7.  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  provisionally  January  1, 
1978. 

Accessions   deposited:    Bolivia.    March   27. 
1978;  Pakistan.  April  3.  1978. 


Telecommunications 

International   telecommunication   convention 
with    annexes   and   protocols.    Done    at 
Malaga-Torremolinos  October  25,  1973.  En- 
tered into  force  January  1 .  1975;  for  the  U.S. 
April  7.  1976.  HAS  8572. 
Ratifications   deposited:    Italy.   January   23, 
1978;    Sri    Lanka.    January    5,    1978; 
Uruguay.  December  15.  1977. 
Partial   revision   of  the   radio   regulations. 
Geneva.    1959,  as  amended,   to  establish  a 
new   frequency   allotment   plan   for  high- 
frequency  radiotelephone  coast  stations,  with 
annexes  and  final  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva 
June  8.   1974.  Entered  into  force  January   1, 
1976;  for  the  U.S.   April  21.    1976.   TIAS 
8599. 

Notification  of  approval  deposited:   Nether- 
lands," December  6.  1977. 
Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference    for    the    planning    of    the 
broadcasting-satellite   service   in   frequency 
hands    11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  regions  2  and   3) 
and    11  7-12.5  GHz  (in  region    1).  with  an- 
nexes   Done  at  Geneva  February   13,    1977. 
Enters  into  force  January  1.  1979. 
Notification  of  approval  deposited:   France. 
January  6.  1978. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  crimes  against  internationally  protected 
persons,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Done 
at  New  York  December  14.  1973.  Entered 
into  force  February  20.  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accessions  deposited:  India,  April  11.  1978; 
Peru.  April  25.  1978 

Trade 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regarding 
international  trade  in  textiles  of  December 
20,  1973  (TIAS  7840).  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 14.  1977  Entered  into  force  January 
1.  1978 

leceptances  deposited:  Egypt,  February  14, 
I978;<  Finland,  March  31.  1978;'  Hun- 
gars.  March  8.  1978;  Israel.  February  22. 
1978;  Jamaica.  February  10,  1978;  Korea, 
Republic  of.  February  16,  1978;  Peru, 
March  9.  1978;  Philippines.  February  21, 
1978;  Poland,  February  8.  1978;  Yugo- 
slavia. March  22.   1978. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with 
annex    Done  at  Vienna  May  23,   1969.' 
Notification  <>l  succession:   Nauru.  May  5, 
1978 


U.N. — Privileges  and  Immunities 

Convention  on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  United  Nations.  Done  at  New  York  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1946.  Entered  into  force  September 
17.  1946;  for  the  U.S.  April  29,  1970.  TIAS 
6900. 

Notification  of  succession:  Djibouti.  April  6, 
1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Open  for  signature  at  Washington  April 
26-May  17.  1978.  Enters  into  force  June  24. 
1978.  with  respect  to  certain  provisions  and 
July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to  other  provi- 
sions. 

Signatures:   Austria,   May    11,    1978;  Iraq, 
May   9,    1978;   Korea,   May    11,    1978; 
Mauritius,   May  9,    1978;  Pakistan,   May 
1 1 .  1978;  South  Africa,  May  2,  1978;  Vat- 
ican City  State.  May  5,  1978. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Tunisia,  May  4,  1978. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  international 
wheat  agreement),   1971  (TIAS  7144).  Open 
for  signature  at  Washington  April  26-May 
17.    1978.  Enters  into  force  June  24,   1978, 
with  respect  to  certain  provisions  and  July  1, 
1978,  with  respect  to  other  provisions. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Arrangement  relating  to  an  observer  scheme  for 
the  whaling  station  at  Cheynes  Beach,  West- 
ern Australia.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Canberra  January  26  and  April  3,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  April  3,  1978. 


Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  of  January  13, 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Dacca  April  II,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
April  11.  1978. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the 
Cholera  Research  Laboratory.  Signed  at 
Dacca  January  3,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
January  3.  1978. 

Canada 

Reciprocal  fisheries  agreement.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  April  10  and 
1 1 ,  1978.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
later  of  the  two  notifications  whereby  the 
governments  notify  each  other  of  the  comple- 
tion of  their  internal  procedures. 

Cuba 

Convention   for  the  conservation  of  shrimp. 
Signed  at  Havana  August  15,   1958.  Entered 
into  force  September  4,  1959.  TIAS  4321. 
Notice  of  termination:    Effective   April   27, 
1978. 
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Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sale 
agricultural  commodities  of  Decembe 
1977.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Cj 
April  20,  1978.  Entered  into  force  April 
1978. 

Guinea 

Project  grant  agreement  relating  to  agriculi 
production  capacity  and  training.  Signe 
Conakry  September  27,  1977.  Entered 
force  September  27,  1977. 

Agreement  amending  the  project  grant  aa 
ment  of  September  27,  1977,  regarding 
ricultural  production  capacity  and  trait 
Signed  at  Conakry  March  31,  1978.  Entji 
into  force  March  31,  1978. 

Ivory  Coast 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  memorandu 
understanding  and  exchange  of  notes.  Si 
at  Abidjan  February  24,  1978.  Entered'1 
force  provisionally  February  24,  1978J 
finitively  on  a  date  agreed  to  by  the  conn 
ing  parties  in  an,  exchange  of  diplot" 
notes. 

Kenya 

Project  grant  agreement  providing  fundirfl 
the  rural  roads  system  project.  Signj, 
Nairobi  September  30,  1977.  Entered) 
force  September  30,  1977. 

Korea 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  til 
Kimpo  International  Airport  expansion'! 
ect,  with  attachments.  Signed  at  Washr 
and   Seoul   August    12   and   Decembe' 

1977.  Entered  into  force  December  14,  | 
Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jut1 

1977  (TIAS  8885),  relating  to  export  of1 
rubber  footwear  from  the  Republic  of  K 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Was. 
ton  May  8,  1978.  Entered  into  force  M. 
1978. 

Lebanon 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  i 
modifies,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  j 
25.  1977  (TIAS  8676),  with  minutj 
negotiations.   Signed   at   Beirut  Marcli 

1978.  Enters  into  force  upon  date  of  re 
by  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  commu 
tion  of  the  approval  of  the  agreement  b 
competent  authorities  of  the  Governmt 
Lebanon. 

Liberia 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  memoranda 
understanding.  Signed  at  Monrovia  I 
30,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Marcj 
1978. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  training  for  hell' 
pilots  as  part  of  the  cooperative  effort? 
duce  illegal  narcotics  traffic.  Effected 
change  of  letters  at  Mexico  April  3. 
Entered  into  force  April  3.  1978. 

Nigeria 

Air  transport  agreement.  Signed  at  Lago; 


1978 
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1978.  Entered  into  force  provisionally, 
il  27,  1978;  definitively,  upon  an  ex- 
jge  of  diplomatic  notes  confirming  the 
pletion  of  any  necessary  constitutional 
irements. 

na 

la  Canal  treaty,   with  annex   and  agreed 

ute,  related  agreements,  notes,  and   let- 

.  Signed  at  Washington   September  7, 

7.' 

He  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

pril  18.  1978. 6 

i  New  Guinea 

ment  relating  to  investment  guaranties. 

;cted  by  exchange  of  notes   at   Port 

esby  and  Waigani  November  28,   1977, 

April  4,   1978.  Entered  into  force  April 

1978. 

pines 

t  loan  agreement  for  rural  electrification 
Signed  at  Manila  January  13,  1978.  En- 
d  into  force  January  13,  1978. 
t  loan  agreement  for  crop  protection, 
ted  at  Manila  January  13,  1978.  Entered 
force  January  13,  1978. 
I  grant  agreement  for  the  economic  and 
al  impact  analysis/women  in  develop- 
t.  Signed  at  Manila  April  19,  1978.  En- 
i  into  force  April  19,  1978. 

)ore 

ansport  agreement,  with  exchanges  of 
s.  Signed  at  Singapore  March  31,  1978. 
red  into  force  March  31,  1978. 

ia 

ment  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
ities. Signed  at  Mogadiscio  March  20, 
1.  Entered  into  force  March  20,  1978. 

nka 

nent  amending  the  agreement  for  sales  of 
:ultural  commodities  of  January  9,  1978. 
cted  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Colombo 
I  12,  1978.  Entered  into  force  April  12, 

I  Kingdom 

nent  amending  the  agreement  of  July  23, 
'  (TIAS  8641),  concerning  air  services, 
related  letters.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
s  at  Washington  April  25,  1978.  Entered 
force  April  25,  1978;  effective  April  1, 


nent  concerning  the  translation  and  pub- 
ion  in  English  of  copyrighted  Soviet 
:s,  with  form.  Signed  at  Washington 
:h  21,  1978.  Entered  into  force  March 
1978.  D 


I  in  force. 

'  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

th  reservation. 

Plicable  to  Netherlands  Antilles. 

>ject  to  ratification. 

:h  reservations  and  understandings. 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


April  24-May  12 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC.  20520. 

No.  Date  Subject 

*  1 86        4/24       Fishery   Conservation   Man- 

agement   Act:    One    Year 
Later. 
187        4/24       Vance:  press  briefing,   White 
House. 

*188  4/26  Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  safety  of  naviga- 
tion. May  23. 

*189  4/26  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  international  multimodal 
transport  and  containers, 
June  7. 

*190  4/26  SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radio  communications, 
May  18. 

*  191         4/27       U.S. -U.K.  charter  air  services 

agreement,  Apr.  23. 
*192        4/27       Robert   L.    Yost   sworn   in  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Apr.  24  (biog- 
raphic data). 

*193  4/27  Visit  of  Korean  Energy  and 
Resources  Minister  Chang 
Yie-joon  to  the  U.S. 

*194        4/28       Program  for  the  official  visit  to 
Washington  of  Prime   Min- 
ister   Fukuda    of    Japan, 
May  1-3. 
195  5/1         Vance:   address   to  national 

convention  of  the  League  of 
Women   Voters,   Cincinnati, 
on  foreign  assistance. 
195A       5/1         Vance:  question-and-answer 
session  following  Cincinnati 
address. 
Vance:   remarks  to  press  fol- 
lowing Cincinnati  address. 
Vance:    interview   on   CBS 
"Face  the  Nation,"  Apr.  30. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
International    Law,    study 
group  on  maritime  law  mat- 
ters, May  23. 

*  198  5/1  SCC,  committee  on  ocean 
dumping,  June  6. 

*199  5/1  U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  study 
group  I ,  June  1. 

*200         5/2        U.S.,  Nigeria  joint  statement.   ._ 


195B 

5/ 

196 

5/ 

197 

5/ 

202 

*203 
*204 

*205 


*210 


t2I6 

*217 

*218 

*219 
t220 

*221 


5/3 
5/3 

5/3 
5/3 

5/3 


*206 

5/3 

*207 

5/3 

*208 

5/3 

*209 

5/4 

5/3 


=2  1  1 

5/3 

212 

5/4 

213 

5/4 

214 

5/4 

215 

5/4 

5/8 
5/9 

5/9 

5/12 
5/12 

5/12 


Special  foreign  policy  briefing 
for  labor  editors  and  press, 
May  16. 
Vance:  statement  before  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  proposals  to  sell  air- 
craft to  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

U.S.,  Colombia  amend  textile 
agreement,  Apr.  4,  6. 

Detroit  conference  on  U.S. 
Interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
May  10. 

25th  assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  Study  Group, 
June  19-23. 

U.S.,  Romania  amend  textile 
agreement,  Apr.  12. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  carriage  of  dangerous 
goods,  June  8. 

Overseas  Schools  Advisory 
Council,  June  8. 

U.S.,  Canada,  Japan  sign  pro- 
tocol amending  1972  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  High- 
Seas  Salmon  Fishery  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean, 
Apr.  25. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises,  work- 
ing group  on  transborder 
data  flows,  May  23. 

27th  ANZUS  council  meeting, 
Washington,  June  7-8. 

Vance:  arrival  statement, 
Mexico  Cjty,  May  3. 

Vance,  Roel:  joint  news  con- 
ference, Mexico  City. 

Vance:  luncheon  toast,  Mexico 
City. 

Joint  communique  issued  at 
conclusion  of  Secretary 
Vance's  visit,  Mexico  City. 

Foreign  fishery  allocations  for 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
sharks  determined  for  1978. 

Vance:  statement  before  House 
Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  proposals  to 
sell  aircraft  to  Egypt,  Israel, 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Robert  M.   Say  re  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  (bio- 
graphic data). 
Conference  for  Young  Political 

Leaders,  May  11-12. 
Great  Lakes  water  quality 
agreement  reached  with 
Canada,  May  1 1 . 
Program  for  the  state  visit  to 
the  U.S.  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  President  of  Zam- 
bia, May  16-22. 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tTo  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


GPO  SALES 

Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Background  Notes:  Short,  factual  summaries 
which  describe  the  people,  history,  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  foreign  relations  of  each 
country.  Each  contains  a  map,  a  list  of  princi- 
pal government  officials  and  U.S.  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  and  a  reading  list.  (A 
complete  set  of  all  Background  Notes  cur- 
rently in  stock— at  least  140— $21.80;  1-year 
subscription  service  for  approximately  77  up- 
dated or  new  Notes— $24;  plastic  binder— 
$1.50.)  Single  copies  of  those  listed  below  are 
available  at  500  each. 

Bulgaria    Stock  No.  044-000-91040-3 

Pub.  7882  7  pp. 

Cameroon   Stock  No.  044-000-91062-4 

Pub.  8010  6  pp. 
Central  African 

Empire    Stock  No.  044-000-91039-0 

Pub.  7970  5  pp. 

Romania    Stock  No.  044-000-99914-5 

Pub.  7890  7  pp. 

Uruguay    Stock  No.  044-000-91023-3 

Pub.  7857  4  pp. 


Atomic  Energy— Safety  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. TIAS  8688.  14  pp.  800.  (Cat.  No. 
S9  10:8688.) 

Criminal  Investigation.  Agreement  with  In- 
dia HAS  8726.  5  pp.  600.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:8726.) 

Fisheries  off  the  United  States  Coast.  Agree- 
ment with  Japan.  TIAS  8727.  5  pp.  600. 
(Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8727.) 

Fisheries  Off  the  United  States  Coasts. 
Agreement  with  Japan.  TIAS  8728.  58  pp. 
$1.80.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8728.) 

Cultural  Relations— Exchanges  for  1977- 
1979.  Agreement  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  TIAS  8729.  26  pp. 
$1.20.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8729.) 

Finance — Consolidation  and  Rescheduling  of 
Certain  Debts.  Agreement  with  Zaire.  TIAS 


8731.  31  pp.  $1.30.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8731.) 
Space  Cooperation.  Agreement  with  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  TIAS  8732.  21 
pp.  $1.  (Cat.  No.  S9. 10:8732.) 
Patent  Cooperation  Treaty,  With  Regula- 
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The  participants  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  summit  meeting— photo  taken  in  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son state  reception  room  at  the  Department  of  State.  From  left  to  right,  with  the  head  of  the  delega- 
tion in  the  front  row  and  the  foreign  minister  in  the  back  row: 
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NATO:        Worth  Atlantic  Council 
Summit  Held  in  Washington 


ie  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Washington  Max  30-31,  1978,  and  was 
ulccl  by  the  heads  of  state/government  of  the  15  members  of  the  North  Atlan- 
reaty  Organization  (NATO). 

Mowing  are  President  Carter's  remarks  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  on  the 
V  Long-Term  Defense  Program,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  final  session- 
etary  Vance's  press  briefing;  and  the  text  of  the  final  communique. ' 


sident  carter, 
:ning  ceremonies, 

r302 

i  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
2S,  I  welcome  here  today  our 
:st  friends  and  allies,  the  leaders  of 
Jorth  Atlantic  alliance, 
/enty-nine  years  ago,  at  an  uncer- 
time  for  world  peace,  President 
lan  spoke  these  words  on  signing 
Jorth  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  I  quote 
him:  "In  this  pact,  we  hope  to 
i  a  shield  against  aggression  ...  a 
ark  which  will  permit  us  to  get  on 
the  real  business  of  government 
iociety,  the  business  of  achieving 
ler  and  a  happier  life  for  all  our 
ns." 

e  alliance  born  that  day  in  April 
has  helped  preserve  our  mutual 
ity  for  nearly  30  years,  almost  a 
Ie  longer  than  the  time  between 
vo  great  wars  of  this  century.  His- 
ecords  no  other  alliance  that  has 
ssfully  brought  together  so  many 
ent  nations  for  so  long  without 
ring  of  a  single  shot  in  anger, 
rs  is  a  defensive  alliance.  No  na- 
ieed  fear  aggression  from  us,  but 
:r  should  any  nation  ever  doubt 
ill  to  deter  and  to  defeat  aggres- 
tgainst  us.  The  North  Atlantic  al- 
is  a  union  of  peoples  moved  by  a 
to  secure  a  safe  future  for  our 
en  in  liberty  and  freedom.  Our  al- 
ls unique  because  each  of  us  15 
^ratic  nations  shares  a  common 
ge  of  human  values,  the  rule  of 
ind  faith  in  the  courage  and  spirit 
s  men  and  women. 

military  strength  and  the  com- 
>ohtical  purpose  of  the  North  At- 
alliance  has  led  us  to  cooperate 
lousand  individual  efforts,  rightly 
mng  upon  us  the  name  of  the 
munity."  And  it  has  given  us  the 
>nhdence  and  strength  of  will  to 
iiproved  relations  with  our  poten- 
versaries. 

an  American  I  am  proud  that  the 
itment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
ty.  independence,  and  prosperity 
ope  is  as  strong  as  ever.  We  are 


part  of  you,  and  you  are  part  of  us.  The 
mutual  pledges  of  trust  we  exchanged 
here  in  1949  still  hold  firm  and  true. 

During  the  next  2  days  we  will  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  the  alliance,  to 
its  strategy  and  doctrine,  and  to  each 
other.  We  will  review  a  year-long  ef- 
fort to  assess  East-West  relations  as 
they  exist  now  and  as  they  may  develop 
in  the  future.  We  will  review  our  coop- 
eration in  defense  procurement.  And 
through  a  broad  program  of  defense 
cooperation,  we  will  seek  to  reinforce 
our  individual  efforts  to  guarantee  our 
security  against  aggression  for  many 
years  ahead. 

We  must  be  aware  of  the  new  chal- 
lenges that  we  face  individually  and 
collectively,  which  require  new  efforts 
of  us  all. 


Military  Challenge 

The  Soviet  Union  and  other  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  pose  a  military  threat  to 
our  alliance  which  far  exceeds  their 
legitimate  security  needs.  For  more 
than  a  decade  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  steadily  expanded, 
and  it  has  grown  consistently  more 
sophisticated.  In  significant  areas  the 
military  lead  we  once  enjoyed  has  been 
reduced. 

Today  we  can  meet  that  military 
challenge,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
countering  the  future  military  threat  un- 
less our  alliance  modernizes  its  forces 
and  adds  additional  military  power.  In 
this  effort  the  United  States  will  play 
its  part  across  the  spectrum  of  conven- 
tional, theater  nuclear,  and  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  I'm  gratified  that 
America's  allies  are  joining  with  us  in 
building  up  their  military  might. 

In  the  past  year  the  United  States  has 
increased  substantially  its  conventional 
combat  strength  in  Europe  and  is  en- 
hancing its  capability  for  rapid  de- 
ployment of  additional  forces  to  that 
continent.  U.S.  theater  nuclear  forces 
are  being  modernized,  and  the  United 
States  will  maintain  strategic  nuclear 
equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


Our  alliance  centers  on  Europe,  but 
our  vigilance  cannot  be  limited  just  to 
that  continent.  In  recent  years  expand- 
ing Soviet  power  has  increasingly 
penetrated  beyond  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

As  I  speak  today,  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in  Africa  are 
preventing  individual  nations  from  de- 
termining their  own  future.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  world's  greatest  alliance, 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  these  events 
because  of  what  they  mean  for  Africa 
and  because  of  their  effect  on  the  long- 
term  interests  of  the  alliance  itself. 

I  welcome  the  efforts  of  individual 
NATO  allies  to  work  for  peace  in  Af- 
rica and  to  support  nations  and  people 
in  need,  most  recently  in  Zaire. 

Our  alliance  has  never  been  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  a  way  to  promote  stability 
and  peace  in  Europe  and,  indeed,  peace 
in  the  world  at  large. 

Our  strength  has  made  possible  the 
pursuit  of  detente  and  agreements  to 
limit  arms  while  increasing  the  security 
of  the  alliance.  Defense  in  Europe, 
East- West  detente,  and  global  diplo- 
macy all  go  hand  in  hand.  Never  before 
has  a  defensive  alliance  devoted  so 
much  effort  to  negotiate  limitations  and 
reductions  in  armaments  with  its  poten- 
tial adversaries.  Our  record  has  no 
equal  in  the  search  for  effective  arms 
control  agreements. 

The  United  States  continues  to  move 
forward  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  new  agreement  to 
limit  and  reduce  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  objective  is  to  preserve 
and  advance  the  security  of  all  the 
members  of  our  alliance.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  consult  and  to  work  closely 
with  our  allies  to  insure  that  arms  con- 
trol efforts  serve  our  common  needs. 

NATO  allies  are  also  working  for  the 
mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of 
forces  in  Europe  to  provide  greater  se- 
curity for  all  European  peoples  at  lower 
levels  of  armaments,  lower  tensions, 
and  at  lower  costs.  The  allies  have  re- 
cently made  a  new  proposal  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  and  we  call  upon  those 
nations  to  respond  in  the  positive  spirit 
in  which  our  offer  was  made. 

Our  efforts  to  reduce  weapons  and 
forces  in  both  these  negotiations  are 
guided  by  the  need  for  equivalence  and 
balance  in  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  East  and  West.  That  is  the  only  en- 
during basis  for  promoting  security  and 
peace. 


H 


Economic  and 
Social  Challenges 

The  challenges  we  face  as  allies  do 
not  end  here.  Economic  changes  within 
our  countries  and  throughout  the  world 
have  increased  our  dependence  upon 
one  another  and  complicated  our  efforts 
to  promote  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare for  our  people . 

Social  changes  generated  partly  by 
economic  and  political  progress  will 
require  creative  thought  and  effort  by 
each  of  our  nations.  Our  alliance  de- 
rives additional  strength  through  our 
shared  goals  and  experiences. 

Finally,  we  face  the  challenge  of 
promoting  the  human  values  and 
human  rights  that  are  the  final  purpose 
and  meaning  of  our  alliance.  The  task 
is  not  easy — the  way  to  liberty  has 
never  been — but  our  nations  preemi- 
nently comprise  the  region  of  the  world 
where  freedom  finds  its  most  hospita- 
ble environment. 

As  we  seek  to  build  detente,  there- 
fore, we  must  continue  to  seek  full  im- 
plementation by  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
as  well  as  our  own  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords on  security  and  cooperation  in 
Europe  that  was  signed  3  years  ago. 

If  we  continue  to  build  on  the  fun- 
damental strength  of  the  North  Atlantic 
alliance,  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
meet  any  challenge  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United 
States  will  remain  steadfast  to  our 
commitment  to  peace  and  freedom  that 
all  of  us  as  allies  share  together. 


forces  remain  strong  and  are  fundamen- 
tal to  deterrence,  the  long-recognized 
role  of  conventional  forces  in  deter- 
rence of  war  is  increasingly  important. 
As  a  result,  I  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  strengthen  initial  conven- 
tional defense  capacity  in  Europe.  Of 
course,  such  efforts  would  amount  to 
little  unless  accompanied  by  improve- 
ments in  the  conventional  capacity  of 
our  NATO  allies.   European  NATO 
countries,  not  the  United  States,  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  our  military  forces  in 
Europe.  Also,  the  competing  demands 
of  our  free  societies  limit  the  portion  of 
our  resources  we  can  use  for  defense. 
Therefore,  we  must  coordinate  our  de- 
fense planning  to  make  the  best  use  of 
these  limited  resources. 

From  our  discussions  in  London  last 
year,  I  know  that  you  share  my  view  of 
the  challenges  we  face.  The  answers 
we  have  developed  together  are  im- 
pressive. We  are  all  making  signifi- 
cant, real  increases  in  our  defense 
budgets.  We  are  strengthening  our  na- 
tional forces — and  we  will  do  more. 
Finally,  we  have  designed  a  bold 
Long-Term  Defense  Program  to  pull 
together  a  more  effective  collective  de- 
fense during  the  years  ahead. 

Strategic  and 

Theater  Nuclear  Forces 

As  we  improve  our  conventional  de- 
fenses, we  must  remember  that  the 
strength  of  our  strategic  and  theater  nu- 
clear forces  is  also  necessary  for  de- 
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terrence  and  defense.  These  foji 
are — and  will  be — fully  adequ  ( 
Arms  control  can  make  deterrQi 
more  stable  and  perhaps  less  burJ 
some,  but  it  will  not,  in  the  forseeiji 
future,  eliminate  the  need  for  nucp 
forces. 

For  years,  the  alliance  has  re* 
principally  on  American  strati; 
forces  for  deterring  nuclear  attack 
Europe.  This  coupling  of  Amen 
strategic  forces  to  Europe  is  critical 
it  means  that  an  attack  on  Euij| 
would  have  the  full  consequences  dj 
attack  on  the  United  States.  Let  tB 
be  no  misunderstanding.  The  Un 
States  is  prepared  to  use  all  the  fa 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  NJ 
area. 

As  an  alliance,  we  must  contini 
review  our  nuclear  deterrence  neec 
light  of  developments  in  Soviet  nus 
and  conventional  forces.  As  one  nj 
of  the  Long-Term  Defense  Progi 
the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  is  exari 
ing  in  detail  the  modernizing  oft 
theater  nuclear  forces,  including! 
question  of  long-range  nuclear;] 
terns.  We  need  also  to  consider  joi 
the  relation  of  long-range  theatett 
clear  systems  to  arms  control. 

This  will  require  considering  the:! 
scope  of  political  and  military  is4 
and  being  sure  that  we  maintain:; 
coupling  of  American  strategic  W 
to  the  defense  of  Europe.  As, 
examine  this  together,  I  assure  you; 
the  United  States  will  protect  the? 
tions  before  us  as  the  SALT  II  negi: 
tions  move  toward  completion. 


1  .. 
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These  briefings  illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  challenges  we  face.  They 
do  not  justify  alarm,  but  they  should 
strengthen  our  resolve. 

When  I  took  office  16  months  ago,  I 
reviewed  the  condition  of  U.S.  de- 
fenses. I  found  them  strong,  although 
needing  improvement.  In  particular,  I 
concluded  that  the  United  States  should 
give  top  priority  to  Europe,  especially 
the  conventional  defenses  needed  in  the 
initial  stages  of  a  conflict. 

I  reached  this  conclusion  for  two 
reasons. 

•  First,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
especially  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
steadily  expanded  and  modernized  their 
conventional  forces  beyond  any  legiti- 
mate requirement  for  defense.  They  are 
now  able  to  attack  with  large  armored 
forces  more  rapidly  than  we  previously 
believed. 

•  Second,  although  U.S.   nuclear 
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,et  me  now  turn  to  conventional 
:es — the  bulk  of  the  Long-Term  De- 
;e  Program.  After  all,  our  largest 
enditures  are  for  conventional,  not 
lear,  forces. 

iventional  Forces 

h  must  prepare  to  fight  more  effec- 
ly  together  as  an  alliance.  We  must 
kedly  improve  our  ability  to  work 
ther  on  the  battlefield.  We  should 
•come  unnecessary  duplication  in 
national  programs  thus  buying 
i  security  for  the  same  money, 
lat  is  what  the  Long-Term  Defense 
;ram  is  all  about.  It  is  an  unpre- 
:nted  attempt  by  NATO  to  look 
ss  a  longer  span  of  years  than  ever 
re.  It  seeks  a  more  cooperative 
se  as  the  only  sensible  way  to  im- 
e  our  defenses  without  unnecessary 
;ases  in  defense  spending.  It  lays 
ipecific  measures  of  alliance  coop- 
on.  It  is  the  blueprint  we  need,  and 
lust  carry  it  out  vigorously. 
'  course,  each  of  us  depends  on 
lative  approval  for  particular  pro- 
s  and  projects  within  the  Long- 
i  Defense  Program.  Because  we 
democracies,  we  cannot  bind  our 
le  by  fiat.  We  can,  however, 
;e  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  Se- 
this approval  and  make  this  pro- 
work. 

e  United  States  is  already  respond- 
o  many  Long-Term  Defense  Pro- 
recommendations,  particularly  in 
eld  of  reinforcement.  And  the  rec- 
:ndations  will  receive  the  highest 
tty  in  our  own  national  defense 
amming.  In  short,  we  will  do  our 
in  adapting  or  modifying  U.S. 
ams  to  support  the  NATO  Long- 
Defense  Program.  I  am  confident 
ou  will  take  similar  action. 


assignment  of  responsibility  for  each 
program  to  one  NATO  body.  Where 
appropriate,  we  would  prefer  a  major 
NATO  command.  But  I  do  not  ask  that 
you  discuss  our  proposals  today.  In- 
stead, I  ask  that  all  alliance  leaders 
here  today  to  join  me  in  calling  for 
vigorous  follow-through  of  the  program. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  we 
confront  a  unique  opportunity  to  bring 
our  national  defense  programs  closer 
together.  The  result  will  be  a  more  ef- 
fective defense.  The  consequences  will 
be  greater  security  for  our  people.  It  is 
our  responsibility  not  to  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER, 
FINAL  SESSION, 
MAY  314 


ilishing  Procedures 

ally,  I  want  to  mention  the  one 
sning  unresolved  aspect  of  the 
-Term  Defense  Program.  Al- 
ii the  program  calls  for  new  and 
cedented  alliance  cooperation,  no 
lures  have  yet  been  devised  for 
tig  that  it  is  carried  out.  We  must 
1  bold  programs  heartily 
sed— then  largely  ignored.  The 
before  us  directs  the  Secretary 
al  to  present  for  national  review 
:hanges  are  essential  for  vigorous 
-through. 

h  the  NATO  task  forces  and  we 
cans  have  made  several  specific 
sals  to  this  end.  For  example,  we 
explicitly  recognizing  NATO's 
Wis  on  logistics.  One  way  is  to 
a  new  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 
»r  Logistics.  We  also  favor  clear 


I  would  like  to  say  as  the  leader  of 
the  host  government  that  it's  been  a 
gratifying  experience  to  us  to  have  the 
meeting  of  the  NATO  alliance  coun- 
tries here  in  Washington.  We've  spent 
2  days  in  what  the  more  experienced 
leaders  have  said  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  candid  and  productive 
discussion  of  any  NATO  conference  to 
date. 

The  most  vivid  impression  that  I 
have  is  one  of  a  well-acknowledged 
common  purpose.  The  alliance  is  ob- 
viously one  of  unity.  It's  one  of  com- 
plete dedication,  and  it  is  an  alliance 
also  that  recognizes  that  30  years  of 
peace  have  been  derived  among  15  or 
so  countries  because  we  are  mutually 
strong  and  mutually  committed  in  a 
partnership  based  on  common  beliefs 
and  ideals;  common  heritage;  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  democracy,  to 
freedom,  and  to  the  rule  of  law. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of 
strength  for  common  defense,  we've 
also  reconfirmed  the  fact  that  we  want 
to  have  general  peace  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries,  our  potential  adver- 
saries, and  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  the  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  in  New  York,  its  pur- 
poses, and  the  purposes  of  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance. 

We  believe  that  the  most  fruitful  step 
toward  general  disarmament  is  an  ac- 
knowledged strength  among  the  NATO 
allies.  We  considered  three  basic  prop- 
ositions. One  was  cooperation  in  the 
development  and  production  of 
weapons,  which  can  lead  to  a  more 
balanced  responsibility  for  this  very 
important  purpose  and  also  result  in 
standardization  of  weapon  components 
and  systems,  a  much  higher  level  of  de- 
fense capability  for  a  given  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

Secondly,  we  completed  the  analysis 


PRESIDENT  CARTER, 
STATEMENT  ON  UNITY 
OF  THE  ALLIANCE, 
MAY  30* 

This  NATO  summit  meeting  is,  as  the 
resolution  states,  the  "capstone  of  efforts 
to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  collective  se- 
curity will  be  met  over  the  next  decade. " 
For  almost  30  years,  NATO  has  "pre- 
served the  peace  .  .  .  allowing  its  mem- 
bers to  attain  unprecedented  levels  of 
prosperity  and  well-being  for  their 
people. " 

We  look  forward  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future,  confident  of  our  al- 
liance and  sure  of  our  people's  support 
for  it.  This  resolution  reaffirms  that 
NATO  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  broad, 
bipartisan  backing  from  Congress  that  it 
has  always  had.  This  Administration  will 
join  with  the  Congress — in  the  words  of 
the  resolution — "to  reaffirm  the  unity  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  to  strengthen 
its  defensive  capabilities  to  meet  threats 
to  the  peace,  and  on  this  basis  to  perse- 
vere in  attempts  to  lessen  tensions  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  States." 


*Made  on  signing  a  joint  congressional 
resolution  in  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Room 
at  the  Department  of  State  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  June  5).  As 
enacted  S.J.  Res.  137  is  Public  Law  95- 
287,  approved  May  30. 


of  a  year-long  study  of  East-West 
relationships— political,  economic,  and 
military — which  was  an  enlightening 
experience  in  its  preparation,  and  I 
think  it  cemented  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  present  and  possible  fu- 
ture interrelationships  among  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries,  their  friends,  and 
other  allies  and  also  the  NATO  com- 
munity, friends,  and  allies. 

The  most  important  subject,  possi- 
bly, was  to  define  and  to  commit  our- 
selves to  a  Long-Term  Defense  Pro- 
gram. This,  again,  was  proposed  after 
a  year-long  study  by  our  defense  minis- 
ters and  their  subordinates.  There  was  a 
unanimous  endorsement  of  this  com- 
mitment extending  over  the  next   15 
years  and  acknowledgement  that  in- 
cremental improvements  in  our  defense 
capability  was  not  needed  as  the  result 
of  fear  or  trepidation  or  crisis  or  deep 
concern  but  just  was  a  reconfirmation 
of  the  necessity  for  a  strong  alliance  to 
be  mirrored  in  a  common  revitalization 
of  the  alliance  because  of  our  mutual 
commitment  to  sustain  its  military 
strength.   We  also  resolved  to  follow 
through  on  these  recommendations. 
Additionally,   we  discussed  matters 
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that  are  of  concern  to  us  all — the  SALT 
negotiations,  present  and  future  pros- 
pects; the  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks,  which  are  gaining 
momentum,  we  believe;  general  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Mideast,  Africa, 
the  economy  of  our  countries.  We  had 
a  very  good  discussion,  I  believe — 
sometimes  heated— concerning  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO,  involving  the 
United  States,  Greece.  Turkey.  I  recon- 
firmed to  the  entire  group  the  purpose 
of  our  own  Administration  to  remove 
the  legal  barriers  to  the  supply  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  weapons  to  Turkey, 
an  action  still  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

There  was  a  strong  statement  to  this 
effect  by  the  entire  alliance.  Greece 
expressed  some  predictable  reserva- 
tions, but  there  was  a  meeting  of  minds 
about  the  need  to  have  harmony  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  and  a 
strengthening  of  our  southeastern  flank 
of  NATO. 

And  lastly,  there  was  a  sense  or 
friendship,  of  shared  history.  We  re- 
confirmed our  commitment  to  an  al- 
liance that's  strong.  And  I  think  all  of 
us  see  the  future  much  more  clearly 
than  we  did  when  this  long,  tedious, 
but  productive  study  was  initiated. 

I  feel  much  better  about  what  NATO 
is,  what  it  can  be,  and  I  think  the  po- 
tential frictions  that  arise  among  au- 
tonomous peoples,  individualistic  and 
proud,  have  been  minimized.  And  I 
think  every  participating  leader  in  dip- 
lomacy and  defense  and  as  executive 
leaders  would  share  the  assessment  that 
I  have  just  made. 

It  was  a  productive  and  constructive 
meeting  which  will  only  result  in  an 
enhanced  possibility  for  peace  in  the 
European  theater,  for  our  own  country, 
and  Canada,  indeed  for  the  entire 
world. 


SECRETARY  VANCE, 
PRESS  BRIEFING, 
MAY  305 

The  discussion  today  was  concen- 
trated on  political  issues  including 
East-West  relations,  arms  control,  de- 
velopments in  areas  such  as  Africa;  and 
the  subject  of  the  Middle  East  was 
briefly  touched  upon. 

This  morning  in  the  plenary  session  a 
wide  variety  of  issues  was  covered. 
Several  of  the  allies  expressed  concern 
about  the  worldwide  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  there  was  a  general 
discussion  both  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon  on  the  implica- 
tions of  both  Soviet  and  Cuban  ac- 
tivities in  Africa. 

On  the  Middle  East,  it  was  just  very 


President  Carter  with  Portugal's  President  Eanes.  Looking  on  are  Portuguese  Foreign  Mi 
SaMachadoifar  left)  and  George  Vest,  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  (far  right) 


briefly  touched  on,  and  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  efforts  would  continue  for 
a  comprehensive  settlement  of  the 
Middle  East  problems. 

The  Greece-Turkey  issue  was  raised. 
Let  me  say  that  I  was  impressed  by  the 
statesmanship  and  the  will  to  achieve 
progress  which  was  demonstrated  by 
both  sides  which  spoke  to  these  issues. 
Although  primary  discussion  of  the 
defense  issues  will  come  tomorrow, 
several  delegations  noted  that  NATO's 
defense  efforts  were  not  incompatible 
with  the  goals  of  the  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  which,  as  you  all  know, 
is  going  on  concurrently  in  New  York. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  key  is  the 
maintenance  of  balance  of  forces  and 
that  the  cause  of  disarmament  is  not 
served  if  the  balance  is  tipped.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  will  be 
in  the  report  tomorrow  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  increases 
resulting  from  the  long-range  defense 
program  study  which  has  been  done 
over  the  last  year  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Carter. 

A  number  of  the  leaders  placed  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  economic 
relations  and  pointed  out  that  defense 
considerations  are  intertwined  with 
economic  considerations  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  strong  economic 
position  in  order  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures which  are  required  for  a  strong 
defensive  deterrent  force. 

A  major  point  running  through  all 
the  discussions  was  the  importance  of 
continuing  close  consultation  among  all 
of  the  allies,  and  I  don't  think  there 
was  a  single  speaker  who  spoke  from 
any  of  the  delegations  who  did  not 
stress  this  and  their  commitment  to  the 
alliance  and  to  the  need  for  continuing 
consultation  and  cooperation  among  all 
the  members  of  the  alliance. 

As  you  know,  this  afternoon's  pro- 
ceedings were  in  what  is  called  re- 


stricted session.  Under  the  ground  1 
I  am  not  permitted,  in  commentin< 
restricted  sessions,  to  do  really  r| 
more  than  identify  the  subjects  wi 
were  covered.  But  perhaps  after  hai 
done  that,  if  you  want  to  ask,  I  mi 
able  to  answer  your  questions. 

There  was  a  luncheon  discussit. 
think  as  you  all  know,  at  which  I 
present  only  the  Heads  of  Govern* 
or  the  Heads  of  State,  and  that  is  A 
cussion  on  which  I  simply  will  n 
able  to  comment  at  all. 

The  restricted  discussion  this  I 
noon  had,  as  its  primary  theme! 
East- West  study,  which  I  think  < 
you  are  familiar  with  and  whic 
have  talked  about  before.  It  is  an  I 
one  of  the  studies  which  was  sugg.i 
by  the  President— President  Carte- 
the  last  summit  meeting.  And  w  I 
did  was  to  make  an  analysis  of 
West  relations  and  to  take  a  look  ;t 
in  a  political  context  and  to  f 
suggestions  and  recommendation 
well  as  to  draw  certain  conclusio 
will  not  go  into  the  conclusion;! 
were  drawn  because  I  cannot,  und 
ground  rules. 

Let  me  suggest,  however,  soi? 
the  points  made  by  the  discussanU 
ing  this  afternoon's  session. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  a  numli 
those  who  spoke  about  the  contu 
validity  of  the  two  complementary! 
which  were  originally  identified 
Harmel  report  which  was  made< 
10  years  ago  for  NATO.  Thos, 
complementary  aims  are,  numbec 
the  maintenance  of  military  se» 
and  the  pursuit  of  detente  at  the|i 
time. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  some 
discussants,  in  the  face  of  the 
military  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
the  continuing  need  for  steps  to 
an  effective  system  of  deterrent-^ 
defense  which  is  necessary  in  otf 
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vide  deterrence,  and  to  provide  se- 
it\  for  the  members  of  the  alliance. 
U  the  same  time,  as  I  have  indicated 
lier.  the  need  to  maintain  efforts  to 
mote  the  development  of  relations 
h  the  countries  of  the  East  was 
ssed  and.  in  particular,  emphasis 
;  placed  upon  work  in  the  field  of 
is  control  and  disarmament, 
mother  point  which  was  made  was 
usefulness  of  expanding  contacts 
1  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East- 
European  countries  in  all  fields,  in- 
iing  the  development  of  greater 
t-West  economic  interdependence 
means  of  encouraging  those  coun- 
;  to  adopt  an  increasingly  responsi- 
and  moderate  attitude  toward  other 
itries. 

he  discussion  of  East-West  rela- 
s  in  this  afternoon's  meeting  re- 
id  in  widespread  agreement  on  the 
i  to  maintain  a  strong  defense 
:h  would  permit  the  achievement  of 
twin  objectives  of  defense  and  de- 
'.  which  were  set  forth  in  the  Har- 
report  of  10  years  ago. 
esident  Carter  spoke  briefly  about 
state  of  the  SALT  negotiation  and 
rted  on  the  talks  which  we  have 
i  having  with  Foreign  Minister 
nyko  during  our  recent  conversa- 

ie  allies  expressed  support  for  the 
uct  of  the  negotiations  and  af- 
:d  their  interest  in  the  conclusion 
SALT  treaty, 
ere  was  also  discussion  of  other 

control  negotiations  such  as  the 
al  balanced  force  reduction  talks 
o-called  MBFR  talks.  The  general 
:nsus  was  that  the  initiative  which 
ecently  been  put  on  the  table  by 
/est,  in  April,  was  a  very  positive 

That  is  now  being  considered  by 
ast,  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected 
here  will  be  a  positive  response  to 
•roposal  in  the  near  future, 
ring  the  discussion  of  matters  re- 

to  human  rights,  special  attention 
Jddressed  to  the  question  of  the 
cution  of  individuals  who  were 
ig  to  monitor  implementation  of 
lelsinki  Final  Act,  and  all  ex- 
id  determination  to  work  for  im- 
d  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Act. 

ould  say,  in  sum,  that  the  summit 
has  demonstrated  anew  that  the 
:e  is  a  true  community  of  states 
mned  to  protect  the  democratic 
»f  life  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
Titted,  and  committed  very 
;'y,  to  reduce  tensions  between 
nd  West. 


meeting.  Would  you  explain  to  us 
what  this  upcoming  meeting  of  lead- 
ing members  of  NATO  in  Paris  is 
about  [June  5],  and  what  you  expect 
to  accomplish,  and  what  the 
parameters  of  the  possibilities  that 
might  come  from  it  are,  as  much  as 
you  could? 

A.  Yes.  That  does  not  wrench  the 
ground  rules  too  much. 

The  upcoming  meeting  in  Paris, 
which  will  be  held  on  Monday  next, 
will  be  a  preliminary  meeting  which 
will  in  effect  be  preparatory  to  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  June  13  and  14  in 
Brussels. 

The  Brussels  meeting  is  a  meeting  at 
which  there  will  be  a  discussion  in 
some  depth  of  the  economic  problems 
of  Zaire  created  by  the  situation  in  the 
Shaba  [Province],  and  by  reason  of 
some  fundamental  economic  problems 
which  have  existed  for  a  long  while, 
apart  from  the  special  conditions 
created  by  what  has  recently  been  hap- 
pening in  the  Shaba. 

There  will  be  present  at  the  meeting 
in  Belgium  the  Zairians  as  well  as  in- 
terested individuals  from  the  West.  The 
United  States  will  be  represented  at 
that  meeting,  as  I  believe  obviously 
also  will  be  the  French,  the  Belgians, 
and  I  would  expect  also  at  least  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 


olution  of  disputes  that  exist  in  that 
area  and  that  this  be  done  by  peaceful 
means  rather  than  by  military  means 
thus  fueling  the  conflict. 

Two  examples  of  this  which  were 
talked  about  at  some  length  were  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  by  the 
so-called  group  of  five— the  five  Secu- 
rity Council  members  which  have  been 
working  for  over  a  year  at  trying  to 
help  with  finding  a  solution  to  the 
Namibian  problem.  And  the  second,  of 
course,  is  the  initiative  which  has  been 
going  on  with  respect  to  Rhodesia  and 
the  help  of  principally  the  British  and 
ourselves  in  working  with  the  parties  to 
try  and  bring  about  a  peaceful  and  last- 
ing solution  of  that  problem. 

Q.  We  had  a  quite  good  fill-in 
from  Hodding  Carter,  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman,  at  noon  today 
as  to  how  the  African  situation  stood 
at  that  time,  as  you  wanted  it  pre- 
sented. But  since  then,  could  you 
bring  us  up  to  date,  and  particularly 
on  your  own  perceptions  of  the 
United  States— what  the  United 
States  is  contemplating  in  Africa? 
And  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  asking 
a  second  related  question,  can  you 
tell  us  what  your  assessment  is  at  this 
time  of  the  degree  of  strain  that  situ- 
ation places  upon  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions, particularly  in  reference  to 
SALT? 


Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  got  the 
support  that  you  would  have  wished 
in  reference  to  Africa  from  the  other 
NATO  leaders  today? 


I  don't  think  this  wrenches  the 
id  rules  too  much,  because  Af- 
was  widely  discussed  in  this 


A.  The  answer  is  yes.  I  think  there 
was  a  very  useful  discussion  of  the  Af- 
rican situation.  There  was  concern  ex- 
pressed by  all  with  respect  to  develop- 
ments and  recent  activities  in  the  Afri- 
can Continent,  and  particularly  that 
arising  most  recently  out  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  have  occurred  in  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Shaba  region  of  Zaire. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
these  are  very,  very  complex  problems; 
that  their  roots  are  deeper  often  than 
merely  East- West  differences;  and  that 
it  is  very  important  to  analyze  what 
these  fundamental  and  deep  roots  often 
are,  because  sometimes  they  arise  out 
of  such  matters  as  the  fact  that  tribal 
entities  cross  borders,  with  all  the  con- 
sequent problems  that  are  raised  by 
those  kinds  of  situations. 

A  second  general  consensus  which 
came  out  of  the  discussion  was  that  it 
was  important  that  those  of  us  who 
have  interests  in  trying  to  see  a  more 
peaceful  development  of  the  African 
situation  should  use  our  best  efforts  to 
help  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  res- 


A.  All  right,  let  me  take  your  second 
question  first  and  then  I  will  come  back 
to  the  other  question. 

The  situation  in  Africa  over  the  last 
several  months  has  clearly  had  an  ef- 
fect upon  U.S. -Soviet  relations  which 
has  increased  the  strains  between  our 
two  nations.  This  is  not  news  to  any- 
body. I  think  everybody  who  has  been 
following  this  from  reading  the  news- 
papers and  watching  television  is  well 
aware  of  that  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  said  on 
so  many  occasions  that  you  all  must  be 
sick  and  tired  of  hearing  it,  it  is  our 
view  that  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  SALT  agreement,  it  should  be 
negotiated  on  its  own  merits;  and  if  a 
sound  agreement  is  negotiated — 
namely  one  which  enhances  our  secu- 
rity and  that  of  our  allies — that  it 
should  be  concluded  because  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  sign  an  agreement 
which  is  in  our  interest  should  depend 
upon  good  will  or  what  somebody  hap- 
pens to  be  doing  on  a  given  day  in 
terms  of  being  on  good  behavior  or  bad 
behavior. 

What  I  think  is  important  is  what  ad- 
vances our  national  interest,  and  if  it 
advances  our  national  interest,  then  I 
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think  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  sign 
such  an  agreement. 

I  would  point  out,  as  I  have  before, 
that  obviously,  having  said  that,  one 
has  to  take  into  account  that  the  kinds 
of  things  that  happen,  such  as  what  the 
situation  has  been  in  Ethiopia  and  now 
we  find  occurring  elsewhere  on  the  Af- 
rican Continent,  does  affect  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere,  and  this  can  have  an 
effect  upon  the  ratification  process. 

I  think  those  are  two  different  things, 
and  it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two.  What  was  your  first 
question? 

Q.  As  a  result  of  subsequent  dis- 
cussions this  afternoon,  can  you 
amplify  for  us  your  present  view  of 
what  the  United  States  anticipates 
will  happen  in  what  you  refer  to  as 
the  preliminary  conference  in  Paris 
and  leading  in  what  direction? 

A.  As  I  said  earlier,  that  is  prelimi- 
nary to  a  conference  which  will  be 
dealing  with  the  economic  problems  of 
Zaire.  And  I  indicated  that  those  had 
two  roots;  namely,  those  coming  out  of 
the  recent  invasion  and,  secondly, 
much  more  deep-seated  and  longer  last- 
ing economic  problems. 

We  will  be  at  the  Paris  conference 
discussing  some  of  the  preliminary 
steps  that  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
have  thought  about  before  we  go  into  a 
meeting  with  a  broader  group — 
including  the  Zairians— in  the  Brussels 
conference. 

At  the  Brussels  conference,  I  think  it 
is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  we  will  be 
able  to  come  up  with  some  concrete 
proposals  and,  perhaps  and  hopefully, 
decisions  which  can  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  put  it  on  a  sounder 
footing,  and,  if  necessary,  for  help  to 
come  from  outside  which  may  well  be 
the  case  in  terms  of  technical  assistance 
on  the  monetary  side.  And  on  the  other 
economic  side  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
will  be  present  will  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  assistance. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  apparently  I  did  not 
make  my  question  clear.  Unless  we 
misunderstood  the  spokesman  at 
noon,  what  was  being  discussed  is 
consideration  of  U.S.  assistance  for  a 
possible  pan-African  defense  force. 
Can  you  direct  yourself  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

A.  That  is  not  the  principal  reason 
for  the  Paris  meeting.  Should  that  come 
up  at  the  Paris  meeting,  obviously  it  is 
a  subject  free  and  open  for  discussion, 
but  the  principal  reason  is  preparation 
for  the  Brussels  meeting. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  President  Carter 


and  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister 
about  the  Russian  threat,  and  do  you 
think  that  Turkey  is  going  more 
neutral? 

A.  There  was  no  indication  at  all 
from  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  from 
anything  that  I  heard  that  he  had  any 
intention    of    leaving    NATO.     He 
stressed  the  importance  of  NATO  and 
the  importance  of  many  of  its  ac- 
tivities.  He  did  express  his  concerns 
about  certain  factors  which  he  made 
public  the  other  day,  but  it  did  not 
seem  in  any  way  to  me  to  undermine 
the  fact  that  he  felt  NATO  would  be  a 
very    important    and,    indeed,    vital 
organization. 


Q.  About  the  Russian  threat.  The 
difference  of  opinion  between  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Turkey  about  the  Russian  threat 
to  Turkey. 

A.  The  President  hasn't,  to  my 
knowledge,  commented  specifically  on 
the  Russian  threat  to  Turkey,  but  I 
think  he  has  indicated  that  he  thinks 
that  what  the  Soviets  have  been  doing 
in  Europe  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  great 
concern. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  military  ex- 
penditures which  have  been  made  and 
what  the  forces  are  over  the  last  8—10 
years,  it's  far  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  to  meet  the  situation  on  the 
ground,  and  the  President  has  very 
freely  and  openly  said  that  he  considers 
that  to  be  a  threat.  I  think  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent view  with  respect  to  what  the  over- 
all intentions  of  the  Soviets  may  be. 

Q.  If  you  will  pardon  my  coming 
back  to  the  Africa  and  Shaba  thing 
again,  you  seem  to  be  trying  to  keep 
the  emphasis  on  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  in  connection  with  Shaba. 
The  emphasis  which  has  been  given 
in  public  discussion  earlier,  and 
which  we  got  out  of  the  midday  brief- 
ing today,  deals  more  with  military 
security  in  the  area.  , 

I  would  like  to  ask,  is  the  United 
States  prepared,  first,  to  participate 
in  Shaba  military  security— not 
necessarily  with  troops  but  in  any 
terms  you  want  to  define  it — and, 
two,  is  the  United  States  prepared  to 
participate  in  a  broader  scope  of  Af- 
rican military  security,  getting  back 
to  this  pan-African  peacekeeping 

force?  .j  *  u 

You  indicated  you  would  talk 

about  it  if  it  came  up  in  Paris— your 
representatives  would — but  I'm  ask- 
ing more  specifically  what  does  the 
United  States  now  envisage  both  in 
the  Shaba  and  the  broader  aspects? 
A.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  early  to  come 
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to  any  conclusions  with  respect  toi 
so-called  pan- African  force.  There  a: 
no  specific  proposals  that  I  have  sell 
yet  which  define  exactly  what  thjt 
force  would  do,  who  would  be  in- 
volved in  it,  et  cetera.  It  is  an  intere- 
ing  idea.  Certainly,  if  that  idea  is  ft 
forward,  it  is  one  which  we  would  w<t 
to  consider,  and  I  certainly  would  il 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  some  sort  i 
economic  assistance  to  such  a  fori. 
But  I'd  say  it  is  much  too  early  to  dr.> 
any  conclusions  on  it. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
the  last  several  days  about  the  Cube 
involvement — indirect  Cubi 
involvement — in  training  the  fori! 
that  invaded  Shaba  Province.  Thu 
are  continuing  reports  that  Cubi! 
remain  in  Africa  and,  indeed,  n; 
be  providing  advisers  to  Joshi 
Nkomo's  forces  [Zimbabwe  Afrhi 
People's  Union]. 

First  of  all,  do  you  consider  t!i 
we  have  any  leverage  to  persus 
Cuba  to  desist  from  continuing  ti 
policy  in  Africa?  If  so,  are  there  j 
conditions  that  you  envisage,  if  (i 
goes  on,  under  which  the  Uni 
States  would  discourage  tours 
travel,  might  try  to  persuade  ot: 
nations  to  stop  trading  with  Cuii 
Can  you  discuss  this? 

A.  I  will  discuss  it  very  briefly" 
cause  I  think  it  is  not  wise  at  this  p 
to  go  into  it  in  any  detail.  I  would  | 
yes,  there  are  some  areas  in  which' 
do  have  leverage.  We  have  given  < 
sideration  to  what  those  various  a 
are.  As  to  what  action  we  may  or  | 
not  take  in  the  future,  I  don't  war 
predict  at  this  point. 

Q.  About  Prime  Minister  Ecel 
interview  in  The  New  York  Times' 
morning  saying  that  even  if  the  a< 
embargo  is  lifted,  Turkey's  com 
ment  to  NATO  will  be  reduced 
cause  he  doesn't  see  the  Rus 
threat  as  all  the  other  NATO  si 
see  it.  Can  you  comment  on  that 
A.  No.  I  think  he'd  better  com! 
on  his  views  and  amplify  on  themJ 
will  be  here  in  Washington.  I  kno 
will  be  meeting  with  the  press  agai 
believe  he  is  going  to  speak  befoni 
National  Press  Club  meeting  on, 
these  days  in  the  near  future,  af 
think  you'd  better  put  that  quests 
him. 

Q.  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
you  might  consider  American  he' 
pan- African  troops,  and  you  saio 
might  consider  economic  assists 
Does  that  mean  that  you  exclude 
instance,  nonlethal  assistance  on 
military  assistance,  except  troo] 
course? 
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NATO— GENERAL  STATISTICS  (1977 

) 

Militar 

Land 

Population ' 

Economy 

y  Manpower1 

Member 
Country 

Total 
Sq.  Mi. 

(million) 

GNP2 

($  billion) 

Per 

Capita 

GNP  ($) 

Steel 
produc- 
tion 
(mil.  Mt) 

Regular 

Reserve 

Paramilitary 

Belgium 

11,800 

9.83 

79.1 

8,047 

11.3 

88,300 

57,600 

15,000  Gendarmerie 

Canada 

3,851,809 

23.32 

195.0 

8,362 

13.6 

78,000 

18,900 

— 

Denmark 

16,169 

5.09 

41.9 

8,232 

0.7 

34,700 

194,200 

— 

France 

212,650 

53.08 

381.0 

7,178 

22.1 

512,900 

450,000 

73,000  Gendarmerie 

F.R.G. 

95,930 

61.40 

514.0 

8,371 

39.0 

495,000 

1,181,000 

20.000  Border  Police 

Greece 

51,182 

9.29 

26.6 

2,860 

0.9 

(1976) 

199,500 

240,000 

25,000  Gendarmerie 
78,000  National  Guard 

Iceland 

39,709 

0.22 

1.8 

8,182 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 

116,303 

56.45 

190.6 

3,376 

23.3 

352,000 

737,800 

80,000  Carabiniere 

Luxembourg 

999 

0.36 

2.6 

7,194 

4.3 

625 

— 

420  Gendarmerie 

Netherlands 

13,053 

13.85 

105.8 

7,636 

4.9 

112,200 

183,300 

3,700  Gendarmerie 
4,000  Home  Guard 

Norway 

150,000 

4.04 

35.7 

8,827 

0.7 

39,000 

170,000 

Portugal 

35,510 

9.75 

16.7 

1,709 

0.4 

59,800 

— 

9,700  Nat '1.  Rep.  Guard 
13,700  Public  Security  Guard 

Turkey 

296,000 

42.13 

45.5 

1,080 

1.6 

460,000 

825,000 

73,000  Gendarmerie 

U.K. 

94,200 

55.85 

246.4 

4,412 

21.7 

344,150 

168,600 

— 

U.S. 

3,615,123 

216.82          1,889.6 

8,715 

113.2        2,086.700 

874.500 

— 

Totals 

8,600,437 

561.48        3,772.3 

6,718(Av 

.)  257.7       4,862,875       5 

,100,900 

395,520 

Population  data  are  for  midyear. 

I2N|T  ir,3'6  prelimi™7-  Da,a  are  shown  in  >977  current  prices,  converted  into  dollars  by  the  1977  Par  Rate/Market  Rate  as  oub- 
fed  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Data  are  not  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  which  h  lower  in 
»n .countr.es outs.de  the  U^S.  Figures  are  shown  in  billions  of  dollars,  but  per  capita  data  are  based™  unrounded  data' 

Includes  all  land,  sea,  and  a.r  forces.  Source:  The  Military  Balance  1976-77.  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies    London 


.  As  you  know,  the  United  States 
provide  airlift  during  the  operations 
ie  Shaba  when  it  was  necessary  to 
'e  Belgian  and  French  forces  in 
e.  We  did  that  because  we  believed 
it  was  an  appropriate  humanitarian 
)n  on  our  part  to  take.  If  a  similar 
ition  arose  again,  obviously  I  think 
would  have  to  take  a  look  at  it,  but 
•uldn't  rule  out,  under  similar  kinds 
ircumstances,  the  giving  of  that 
of  help  and  assistance. 

!■  The  hope  was  expressed  many 
:s  for  an  improvement  in  the  rela- 
s  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  Is 
e  any  new  concrete  element  for 
ressing  new  hopes,  and  particu- 
y  concerning  the  Cyprus  prob- 

•  Let  me  say  that  I  was  very 
sed  to  learn  that  the  two  Prime 
isters  have  met  and  intend  to  meet 
n-  I  think  this  is  a  progressive  step, 
ncouraging  step,  and  we  will  all  be 


following  what   happens   with  great 
interest. 

Q.  I'm  sorry  to  return  to  a  ques- 
tion you  may  feel  you've  answered, 
but  I  really  would  like  to  be  certain  I 
understand  this. 

Are  you  now  saying  that  the  Paris 
preliminary  meeting  will  concern 
only  economics?  Because  I  thought 
we  were  informed  that  it  would  in- 
volve the  stability  and  the  security — I 
believe  those  words  were  used — of 
Shaba  Province.  If  that  is  a  fact,  if  it 
will  involve  the  stability  and  secu- 
rity, I  was  wondering  what  the  pro- 
priety might  be  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence such  as  that  without  any  Afri- 
can participation  or  without  any  ad- 
vance consultation  with  the  African 
countries? 

A.  The  primary  emphasis  will  be  in 
getting  prepared  for  the  economic 
talks.  One  of  the  questions  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  economic  situation  is, 
obviously,  the  security  that's  involved 


in  the  area,  so  I  would  guess  that  indi- 
rectly the  question  of  security  will 
probably  come  up,  but  it  is  not  the 
main  focus  of  it. 

Q.  You  said  earlier  that  some  of 
the  discussants  this  afternoon  main- 
tained or  stressed  the  usefulness  of 
expanding  contacts  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries in  all  fields.  How  do  you  put 
that  together  with  the  Administra- 
tion's decision,  I  gather  today,  for 
Mr.  Califano  [Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Joseph 
Califano]  to  call  off  his  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union?  What  is  the  proper  re- 
sponse in  your  mind  to  the  develop- 
ments in  Africa? 

A.  I  think  that  the  action  which  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Califano  was  a  proper 
course  of  action.  He  discussed  it  with 
me  at  length;  he  and  I  have  talked 
about  this  over  a  period  of  several 
days.  It  is  related  to  the  Orlov  trial  and 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Orlov  during  that 


§ 
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With  the  press  at  the  State  Department. 

trial  and  to  the  fact  that  several  others 
remain  in  jail  in  the  Soviet  Union.6  I 
think  under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
correct  and  appropriate  that  he  took  the 
action  that  he  did,  and  I  approved  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  discussion 
about  the  relations  between  Spain 
and  NATO  today?  Do  you  expect  an 
official  invitation  to  Spain  to  join 
NATO  in  the  near  future,  in  view  of 
your  meeting  with  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  on  June  2d? 

A.  I  can't  speak  for  NATO.  Sec- 
ondly, the  question  of  whether  Spain 
does  or  does  not  wish  to  become  a 
member  of  NATO  is  a  question  that 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  they  will  have  to 
make  that  decision. 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  allies  to  work  for  im- 
proved implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  say  what  means  you  think  the 
West  has  at  its  disposal  to  secure  that 
aim? 

A.  I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  we  can  do.  We  can  work, 
each  of  us  on  a  bilateral  basis,  with  a 
number  of  the  countries  which  partici- 
pated in  the  Belgrade  meetings  and 
which  will  be  participating  in  the 
Madrid  meetings  when  they  come 
up.  We  deal,  as  you  perhaps  know,  al- 
most on  a  weekly  basis  with  problems 
of  family  reunification,  the  ability  of 
people  to  emigrate  from  various  coun- 
tries, and  a  whole  host  of  those  kinds 
of  problems  on  a  regular  basis  with  a 
great  variety  of  countries.  I  would  ex- 
pect that  during  this  period  between 
now  and  the  Madrid  conference  that  we 
will  be  working  on  those  kinds  of 
things  and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  preparation  for  that 
meeting. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE, 
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1.  1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  with 
the  participation  of  Heads  of  State  and  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  on  30th  and  31st  May, 
1978. 

2.  Since  its  inception  the  Alliance  has 
served  to  guarantee  security,  enhance  co- 
operation and  cohesion  and  promote  peace.  Its 
fundamental  vitality  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  Al- 
lied countries  enjoy  democratic  systems  of 
government.  The  Allies  remain  convinced  that 
these  systems  provide  the  most  humane  and  ef- 
fective means  of  organizing  society  to  deal  with 
the  challenges  of  the  modern  world.  They  reaf- 
firmed the  central  role  of  the  Alliance  as  the 
guardian  of  their  collective  security  and  re- 
newed their  pledge  to  consult  with  one  another 
about  the  common  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
Alliance  for  the  years  ahead. 

3.  The  Allied  leaders  noted  that  their  meet- 
ing follows  a  year  of  intense  activity,  analysis 
and  reassessment,  aimed  at  ensuring  that  the 
Alliance  can  meet  future  tasks.  In  particular, 
the  Allies  have  successfully  undertaken  the 
study  and  implementation  of  the  decisions  and 
initiatives  taken  in  common  at  the  Council's 
meeting  in  London  last  May. 

4.  The  fresh  study  of  long-term  trends  in 
East-West  relations,  decided  upon  in  London, 
has  confirmed  the  continuing  validity  of  the 
two  complementary  aims  of  the  Alliance,  to 
maintain  security  and  pursue  detente.  Based  on 
an  examination  of  the  situation  and  trends  in 
the  USSR  and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
the  Council's  study  concludes  that  members  of 
the  Alliance  must  maintain  their  solidarity  and 
their  vigilance,  and  keep  their  defenses  at  the 
level  rendered  necessary  by  the  Warsaw  Pact's 
offensive  capabilities,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
striving  to  promote  detente.  The  study  has  also 
confirmed  that  relations  between  the  allies  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  become  more 
extensive,  but  that  serious  causes  of  tension 
still  persist. 

5.  The  Allied  leaders  noted  with  concern  the 
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repeated  instances  in  which  the  Soviet  UrJ 
and  some  of  its  allies  have  exploited  situatil 
of  instability  and  regional  conflict  in  the  I 
veloping  world.  Disregard  for  the  indivisibfl 
of  detente  cannot  but  jeopardise  the  further  i 
provement  of  East-West  relations.  They  j| 
emphasized,  however,  that  these  situatil 
should  not  be  viewed  exclusively  in  an  El 
West  context  and  reaffirmed  the  import^ 
they  attach  to  encouraging  peaceful  settlemj 
through  negotiation  by  the  countries  and! 
gional  organizations  themselves. 

6.  The  Allies  reviewed  the  developing 
concerning  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a  whi 
They  noted  that  since  the  Ministerial  Med 
in  December  1977,  the  situation  in  and  anj 
Berlin  had  been  generally  without  serious! 
turbance,  but  that  the  difficulties  had  persi 
in  certain  important  fields.  They  reaffirmed 
previously  stated  positions  of  the  Alliance, 
ticularly  the  conviction  that  the  strict  ob:i 
ance  and  full  implementation  of  all  provi;j 
of  the  Quadripartite  Agreement  of  3rd  I 
tember,  1971  are  essential  for  the  promoti* 
detente,  the  maintenance  of  security  and 
development  of  co-operation  througl 
Europe. 

7.  The  Allies  remain  determined  to  pur&. 
constructive  and  positive  a  relationship  as< 
sible  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other! 
European  countries,  which  they  see  as  l! 
essential  to  international  peace.  They 
firmed  their  view  that  closer  contact  and  u'j 
standing  should  be  further  encouraged,  vjl 
view  to  enlarging  the  basis  for  a  more  ge-jj 
and  lasting  detente. 

8.  The  Allies  remain  convinced  that  fu  i 

plementation  of  the  CSCE  Final  Act  is  oft: 

tial  importance  to  the  improvement  of  1 

West  relations.  The  Allies  welcomed  thel 

ough  review  of  implementation  whichi 

place  in  Belgrade,  and  noted  that  human  j 

and  humanitarian  questions  have  been 

firmed  as  legitimate  areas  of  concern  to  t.j 

ternational  community.  They  recalled  thl 

participating  states  reaffirmed  their  resol 

implement  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  fu 

their  will  to  continue  the  multilateral  pi: 

initiated  by  the  CSCE.  They  regretted," 

ever,  that  the  Belgrade  meeting  did  not  Ii 

more  substantial  outcome;  they  stressed  tl) 

portance  of  better  implementation  of  a 

provisions  of  the  Final  Act  so  that,  by  thl 

of  the  Madrid  meeting  in  1980,  the  rev^f 

implementation  will  show  that  significa 

provement  has  been  made  not  only  in  reli 

between  states,  but  also  in  the  lives  ot 

viduals.  In  this  respect,  they  found  it  incci 

ible  with  the  Final  Act  and  with  detente  tljl 

Soviet  Union  and  some  other  Eastern  Euf 

countries  fail  to  recognise  the  right  ot 

citizens  to  act  upon  the  provisions  of  thl 

sinki  document  without  being  subjected,' 

pressive  measures. 

9.  The  Allied  leaders  reiterated  their I 
mination  to  work  vigorously  for  a  moref 
tive  and  equitable  world  economic  syster 
governments  of  the  Allied  countries,  bj 
long-standing  efforts  in  extending  aid  ,• 
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veloping  countries,  have  demonstrated  the 
portance  they  attach  to  this  objective.  They 
I  upon  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  to  partici- 
e  fully  in  this  endeavour. 
10.  International  co-operation  in  the  fields 
science  and  technology  and  of  the  environ- 
nt  can  likewise  contribute  to  a  better  world, 
[his  respect.  Allied  leaders  noted  with  satis- 
tion  the  achievements  of  the  NATO  Science 
mmittee,  which  recently  celebrated  its  20th 
niversary,  and  of  the  Committee  on  the 
illenges  of  Modern  Society. 
I.  Having  in  mind  the  provisions  of  Article 
f  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Allied  lead- 
recognise  the  great  importance  of  securing  a 
nd  basis  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
momic  and   social   conditions  of  their 
pies.  Difficulties  in  maintaining  a  sufficient 
sustained  economic  growth  are  affecting 
ability  of  some  members  of  the  Alliance  to 
ntain  an  effective  defence  effort.   In  addi- 
i  to  Allied  assistance  and  co-operation  in  the 
;nce  field,   those  countries  also  need  eco- 
lic  assistance  and  co-operation   aimed  at 
>ing  them  in  their  development  programmes 
in  the  improvement  of  the  living  standards 
heir  peoples.   To  this  end,  the  Secretary 
eral  was  invited  to  conduct  a  study,  taking 
account  existing  efforts  by  Allied  members 
terally  and  in  other  international  fora,  and 
eport  to  the  Council  on  the  way  in  which 
problem  could  be  addressed. 
!,  The  Allies  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
ting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Greece  and 
key.  They  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
ogue  on  bilateral  questions  will  contribute 
lie  solution  of  the  differences  between  the 
countries. 

i.  The  Allies  reaffirmed  the  importance 
attach  to  the  strengthening  of  cohesion  and 
larity  especially  in  the  South  Eastern  flank. 
1  expressed  the  hope  that  existing  problems 
be  resolved,  and  that  full  co-operation 
ng  members  of  the  Alliance  in  all  aspects 
ie  defence  field  would  be  resumed. 
\.  Having  considered  the  situation  in  the 
die  East,  the  Allied  leaders  expressed  the 
'  that  efforts  aiming  at  a  comprehensive  set- 
ent  in  the  area  would  continue.  They  urged 
arties  concerned  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
ha  just  and  lasting  peace. 
■  The  efforts  by  the  Allies  to  reduce  ten- 
s  between  East  and  West  and  to  discourage 
npts  to  use  military  power  for  political 
,  can  only  be  successfully  pursued  in  the 
ext  of  a  stable  military  balance.  Such  a 
ice  would  ensure  that  they  can  pursue  their 
ite  policies  in  safety  and  with  confidence. 
•  The  Allied  leaders  expressed  their  con- 
at  the  continual  expansion  of  Warsaw  Pact 
isive  capabilities.  Faced  with  this  situa- 
and  notwithstanding  Soviet  statements 
these  massive  military  resources  are  not 
!ned  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  Allied 
tries,  the  latter  have  no  option  but  to  con- 
:  two  complementary  approaches:  on  the 
hand,  strengthen  their  defensive 
Cities  and  on  the  other,  seek  to  promote 
tiations  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 


agreements.  The  Allies  will  continue  to  follow 
the  Jatter  approach  whenever  possible,  but 
progress  in  this  direction  necessarily  depends 
on  a  positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

17.  The  Allied  leaders  recognised  that  effec- 
tive and  verifiable  limitation  of  arms,  aimed  in 
particular  at  correcting  the  existing  imbalances 
in  Europe  in  the  conventional  field,  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  a  durable  improvement 
in  East-West  relations  and  for  the  consolidation 
of  peace. 

18.  The  Allied  leaders  discussed  the  US- 
USSR  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  They 
welcomed  progress  made  in  the  negotiations 
and  expressed  support  for  US  efforts  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  which  is  responsive  to  the 
security  interests  and  concerns  of  the  Alliance 
and  which  enhances  strategic  stability  and 
maintains  deterrence. 

19.  With  respect  to  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions,  the  Allies  who  participate  in 
the  negotiations  in  Vienna  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  these  negotiations  which  they 
first  proposed  at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  in 
Reykjavik  ten  years  ago,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  bring  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
They  confirmed  their  endorsement  of  the 
agreed  objective  of  the  negotiations  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  more  stable  relationship  and  the 
strengthening  of  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 
This  objective  would  be  achieved  by  their  pro- 
posal to  create  approximate  parity  in  ground 
forces  in  the  area  of  reductions  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  common  collective  ceiling  on 
ground  force  manpower  and  the  reduction  of 
the  disparity  in  tanks. 

They  called  attention  to  the  important  new 
initiative  which  they  introduced  into  the 
negotiations  on  19th  April,  to  which  they  now 
look  for  a  serious  and  constructive  response 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact  participants.  These  Al- 
lies consider  that  the  data  discussion  in  Vienna 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  efforts  towards  a 
satisfactory  outcome  and  that  the  clarification 
of  the  data  base  is  therefore  decisive  for  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  negotiations. 

These  Allies  state  that  they  will  propose  that 
a  meeting  of  the  negotiations  at  Foreign  Minis- 
ter level  should  be  convened  at  an  appropriate 
date  once  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  negotiations  and  it  is  clear  that  a  meeting  at 
this  level  could  contribute  effectively  to  the 
early  conclusion  of  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement. 

20.  The  Allies  welcomed  the  United  Nations 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament.  They  ex- 
pressed their  resolve  to  participate  in  it  con- 
structively and  their  hope  that  this  important 
conference  would  produce  substantial  results. 
Allied  leaders  agreed  that  the  destructiveness 
of  modern  weaponry,  the  danger  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons,  the  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  and  the  requirements  of 
their  own  societies  make  co-operation  on  a 
wide  range  of  disarmament  and  arms  control  is- 
sues an  urgent  task  for  all  countries.  Progress 
in  this  direction  cannot  but  contribute  to  inter 
national  prosperity  and  make  easier  the  neces 


sary  growth  in  financial  resources  devoted  to 
development.  The  Allies  reaffirmed  their  de- 
termination to  persevere,  through  negotiation, 
in  the  pursuit  of  realistic  and  verifiable  disar- 
mament and  arms  control  measures  that  en- 
hance stability,  reduce  force  levels  and  pro- 
mote security.  To  these  ends,  they  agreed  to 
make  fuller  use  of  the  Alliance  machinery  for 
thorough  consultation  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament issues. 

21.  Until  such  time  as  it  proves  possible  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  military  balance  at  lower 
levels  of  forces  through  realistic  and  verifiable 
force  reduction  agreements,  the  Allies  will  con- 
tinue to  devote  all  the  resources  necessary  to 
modernize  and  strengthen  their  own  forces  to 
the  extent  required  for  deterrence  and  defence. 
They  will  continue  the  efforts  they  have  under- 
taken to  preserve  and  promote  the  strong  indus- 
trial and  technical  capability  which  is  essential 
to  the  defence  of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole.  The 
provision  of  new  and  existing  generations  of 
weaponry  will  require  the  most  effective  use  of 
defence  resources  and  deepened  co-operation  in 
armaments.  In  this  connection,  the  Allies  wel- 
comed the  steps  that  had  been  taken  pursuant  to 
the  initiative  agreed  in  London  on  the  intensifi- 
cation of  the  Transatlantic  Dialogue.  The  Allies 
are  convinced  that  the  effectiveness  of  their 
forces  can  be  increased  through  enhanced  in- 
teroperability and  standardization  of  equipment 
and  defence  equipment  planning  procedures. 

II.  22.  Against  the  background  of  the  study 
of  long-term  trends  in  East-West  relations  and 
other  matters  affecting  Western  security,  lead- 
ers of  states  taking  part  in  the  integrated  de- 
fence structure  of  the  Alliance  considered  on 
31st  May  a  report  on  the  Long-Term  Defence 
Programme  prepared  by  their  Defence  Minis- 
ters, which  had  been  commissioned  at  the  Lon- 
don Summit  Meeting  in  May  1977. 

23.  They  noted  with  approval  that  emphasis 
was  placed  in  the  Long-Term  Defence  Pro- 
gramme on  greater  co-operative  efforts  and  on 
the  need  for  NATO  co-ordinated  defence  plan- 
ning to  be  projected  into  the  longer  term.  The 
leaders  of  these  states  endorsed  specific  pro- 
grammes approved  by  Defence  Ministers  to  im- 
prove the  readiness  of  NATO's  forces  and  the 
mobilization  of  reserves,  to  strengthen  NATO's 
air  defences,  to  counter  the  electronic  warfare 
threat,  to  enhance  NATO's  maritime  posture, 
to  provide  more  effective  logistic  support  for 
all  NATO  forces  and  to  improve  NATO's 
command,  control  and  communications  ar- 
rangements. They  approved  programmes  de- 
signed to  accelerate  the  movement  of  signifi- 
cant reinforcements  to  the  forward  areas  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  envisaging  the  commitment  of 
civil  air,  sea,  land  and  national  infrastructure 
resources;  and  they  welcomed  in  particular  the 
United  States  intention  to  preposition  heavy 
equipment  for  three  additional  United  States 
divisions  in  the  Central  Region  of  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe  by  1982,  recognising  the  need  for 
European  Allies  to  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
port and  other  facilities.  They  also  noted  with 
interest  the  work  underway  in  the  Nuclear 
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Planning  Group  towards  meeting  needs  for  the 
modernization  of  theatre  nuclear  forces. 

24.  These  Allied  leaders  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  almost  all  countries  had  indicated  their 
intention  to  adjust  their  financial  plans  for  de- 
fence in  accordance  with  the  aim,  established 
in  the  1977  Ministerial  Guidance,  of  an  annual 
increase  in  defence  expenditure  in  the  region  of 
3%  in  real  terms.  They  also  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  achieving  the  most  effective  return 
from  resources  made  available  or  planned  for 
defence  by  the  achievement  of  a  greater  degree 
of  co-operation  and  rationalization;  they  wel- 
comed the  emphasis  placed  in  the  Long-Term 
Defence  Programme  on  this  objective. 

25.  They  expressed  their  support  for  the 
Long-Term  Defence  Programme  forwarded  by 
their  Defence  Ministers,  as  a  major  contribu- 
tion towards  adapting  NATO's  forces  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  1980s.  They  called  for 
vigorous  follow-through  action  to  be  taken  by 
national  authorities  and  at  NATO  and  interna- 
tional military  headquarters.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Turkey  pointed  out  the  importance  to  her 
participation  of  sufficient  support  from  her  Al- 
lies as  well  as  of  the  complete  removal  of  exist- 
ing restrictions  on  the  procurement  of  defence 
equipment. 

26.  In  taking  these  decisions,  these  Allied 
leaders  concluded  that,  in  the  absence  of  equit- 
able arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements, 
a  satisfactory  balance  in  strategic,  theatre  nu- 
clear and  conventional  terms  could  only  be  as- 
sured by  greater  efforts  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  the  military  capacity  of  the  Al- 
liance. They  stressed  that  the  maintenance  of 
security  is  indispensable  for  the  continued 
freedom,  individual  liberty  and  welfare  of  their 
societies  and  for  the  furthering  of  detente.       □ 
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Background  on  IV/tTO 


1  While  in  Washington  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  meeting,  the  leaders  of  several  NATO 
members  held  bilateral  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent Carter — Helmut  Schmidt  (Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany).  Bulent  Ecevit  (Turkey), 
Giulio  Andreotti  (Italy),  Antonio  dos  Santos 
Ramalho  Eanes  (Portugal),  and  Constantine 
Caramanlis  (Greece).  The  texts  of  the  White 
House  statements  issued  following  those  meet- 
ings are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  5,  1978. 

-Made  in  the  Concert  Hall  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  (text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  June  5). 

'Made  in  the  Loy  Henderson  Conference 
Room  at  the  Department  of  State  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  June  5). 

4  Made  in  the  Dean  Acheson  Auditorium  at 
the  Department  of  State  .text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  June  5). 

5  Held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Council  meeting  (text  from  press  release  233  of 
May  30). 

'"Yuri  Orlov.  a  Soviet  citizen,  was  convicted 
on  May  18  of  having  violated  article  70  of  the 
Soviet  criminal  code,  which  forbids  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation."  He  was  sentenced  to  serve  a 
prison  term  of  7  years,  followed  by  an  addi- 
tional term  of  5  years  to  be  served  in  internal 
exile  from  his  Moscow  home. 

7 Text  from  NATO  press  release  of  May  31. 


ORIGIN 

The  North  Atlantic  alliance  was 
called  into  being  by  the  uncertainties  of 
the  situation  confronting  the  Western 
democracies  in  the  years  following 
World  War  II.  The  Western  Allies  de- 
mobilized to  a  substantial  degree  from 
the  war — within  a  year  their 
5-million-man  forces  were  cut  to  about 
880,000.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  its  forces  at  the 
wartime  level  of  about  4  million  men. 
The  possibility  of  political  cooperation 
in  Europe  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Western  wartime  allies  swiftly 
evaporated,  principally  in  disagreement 
over  the  fate  of  Germany.  The  Soviet 
Union  frustrated  efforts  to  cooperate 
under  U.N.  aegis  on  European  prob- 
lems (most  prominently  those  of 
Greece  and  Turkey),  thus  adding  fur- 
ther strain. 

Soviet  territorial  annexations  during 
the  Second  World  War  had  totaled 
about  180,000  square  miles  of  land  oc- 
cupied by  more  than  23  million  people. 
After  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union  supplemented  these  acquisitions 
with  a  policy  aimed  at  achieving  politi- 
cal control  over  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  creating  political  insta- 
bility in  Western  Europe.  It  sought  to 
intimidate  Turkey  and  to  assure  a  vic- 
tory for  Communist  guerrilla  forces  in 
Greece.  By  1948  Communist  parties 
ruled  alone  or  nearly  alone  in  Albania, 
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Bulgaria,  Romania,  East  Germany,  *) 
land,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia 
combined  area  of  about  360,000  sqi- 
miles  with  a  population  of  more  ti 
90  million).  It  only  remained  fori 
Kremlin  to  coordinate  the  activities 
the  East  European  governments  oni 
international  level  to  establish  a  bio o 
satellite  nations  subject  to  Mosco' 
orders.  ' 

The  United  States  alone  had  i 
capacity  to  halt  Soviet  expansionu 
Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  i 
mobilized  in  1947  under  the  "Truia 
doctrine"  and  in  June  of  that  year  !< 
retary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall  i 
forth  the  idea  of  a  European  reco'i 
program  (the  Marshall  plan)  to  re:i 
Western  Europe  from  the  brink  of  I 
nomic  collapse. 

U.S.  aid  was  offered  to  the  coun:< 
of  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  to  thos 
the  West;  the  Soviet  Union,  howe; 
would  not  permit  it.  In  Soviet  <| 
Marshall  plan  aid  was  "an  instrur 
of  American  imperialism,"  and  Si 
proceeded  to  organize  the  Cominfc 
a  counterorganization  of  Commiji 
parties  in  both  Eastern  and  Wen 
Europe.  The  Cominform  issued  a 
laration  in  1947  firmly  dividing! 
world  into  two  camps — the  "1 
perialist,"  headed  by  the  Un< 
States,  and  the  "peace-lovin. 
headed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  uncertain  security  situatio 
the  immediate  postwar  period  < 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  a| 
with  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
Netherlands,  to  bind  themselves  inl 
lective  self-defense  by  the  Bru;: 
treaty  of  March  1948.  As  the  Brut 
powers  reviewed  their  military  eci 
ment  needs,  it  became  apparent  tha: 
United  States  had  to  be  involve 
their  defense  considerations.  Di 
the  course  of  these  discussions, 
Russians  blocked  rail  and  road  a<: 
to  West  Berlin. 

The  increasingly  aggressive  po- 
of  the  Communist  powers,  so  ex]i 
in  the  323-day  Berlin  blockade,  cl 
long  shadow  in  the  West.  In  the  J 
month  the  blockade  was  imposed  I 
1948),  the  U.S.  Senate  adopted 
Vandenberg  resolution.  It  was  res 
sive  to  a  new  idea:  a  mutual  defr 
system  including  members  on  I 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  resolution  illuminated  the  - 
for  regional  collective  defenst,. 
rangements  and  pointed  out  then 
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jriateness  under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
ailed  for  the  association  of  the 
ted  States  with  such  regional  ar- 
'ements  and  emphasized  that  the 
ted  States  could  contribute  to  the 
itenance  of  peace  by  making  clear 
Jetermination  to  exercise  the  right 
^dividual  or  collective  self-defense 
rved  to  it  under  Article  51  of  the 
.  Charter. 

le  door  was  opened  in  this  way  for 
minary  talks  to  begin  in  the  sum- 
of  1948  between  the  five  Brussels 
y  powers  and  the  United  States  and 
ida  on  the  principle  of  a  defensive 
for  the  North  Atlantic  area.  Iden- 
Df  views  had  been  reached  among 
jarties  by  October,  and  early  in 
>  Denmark,  Iceland,  Italy,  Nor- 
and  Portugal  were  invited  to  ac- 
to  the  projected  treaty.  On  April 
949,  these  12  nations  signed  the 
i  Atlantic  Treaty  in  Washington, 
Greece  and  Turkey  acceded  in 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
'  in  1955.  (Under  the  Paris  agree- 
s  signed  in  October  23,  1954, 
:e,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
:d  States  terminated  the  occupa- 
regime  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 


Germany  and  recognized  it  as  a 
sovereign  state.  This  opened  the  way 
for  the  Federal  Republic  to  enter 
NATO  and  thereby  contribute  to  West- 
ern defense  by  means  of  a  national 
army  integrated  into  the  alliance.) 


CONCEPT  OF  THE  TREATY 

At  the  heart  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  is  a  commitment  to  consult 
whenever  the  territory,  independence, 
or  security  of  a  member  is  threatened 
and  to  regard  an  attack  against  one  or 
more  members  as  an  attack  against  all. 

But  the  treaty  provides  for  more  than 
a  military  alliance.  It  expresses  the  de- 
termination of  the  signatories  ".  .  .to 
safeguard  the  freedom,  common  herit- 
age and  civilization  of  their  peoples, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of 
law."  An  objective  of  the  treaty  is  the 
promotion  of  stability  and  well-being 
in  the  North  Atlantic  area;  to  this  end 
the  members  of  NATO  explicitly 
undertake  in  the  treaty  to  strengthen 
their  free  institutions,  to  seek  to  elimi- 
nate conflict  in  their  international  eco- 


S.  AMBASSADOR 
)NATO 

V.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.  was  born  April  1, 
7,  in  Griffin,  Georgia.  He  received  his 
1.  degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia 
37),  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
>pa.  He  did  work  at  the  University  of 
iburg  in  Germany  (1937-38)  and  later 
led  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  George 
shington  University.  He  also  has  an  hon- 
y  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  degree  from  In- 
ia  State  University. 

mbassador  Bennett  joined  the  Foreign 
'ice  in  1941  and  served  in  the  Dominican 
ublic  and  Panama.  He  joined  the  U.S. 
iy  in  1944,  serving  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
until  1946.  He  was  on  the  U.S.  delega- 
to  the  founding  conference  of  the  United 
ons  in  San  Francisco  in  1945. 
fter  World  War  II,  he  held  various  posi- 
s  in  the  Department  of  State  including 
uty  Director  of  South  American  Affairs. 
952  he  was  awarded  the  Commendable 
ice  Award. 

fter  studying  at  the  National  War  College 
4-55),  he  served  2  years  as  Special  As- 
nt  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
ical  Affairs;  in  1957  he  was  appointed 
iselor  for  Political  Affairs  at  the  U.S. 
assy  in  Vienna.  In  1961  he  became 
iselor  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  (with  the  per- 
I  rank  of  Minister)  in  Athens. 
1964  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 


the  Dominican  Republic  and  in  1966  was 
named  Ambassador  to  Portugal.  He  served  as 
Ambassador  in  Residence  at  the  Air  Univer- 
sity at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  beginning  in 
August  1969. 

In  April  1971  Ambassador  Bennett,  who 
speaks  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  was 
appointed  as  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Ambassador  in  the 
Security  Council.  He  was  sworn  in  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  NATO  in  April  1977,  the  first 
career  Foreign  Service  Officer  to  be  named 
to  this  post. 
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nomic  policies,  and  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic collaboration  among  themselves. 
The  treaty  lays  the  foundation,  there- 
fore, for  nonmilitary  as  well  as  military 
cooperation  in  NATO.  It  places  the  al- 
liance in  harmony,  too,  with  strivings 
toward  European  unity  and  efforts  to 
ameliorate  international  economic  rela- 
tions. The  areas  of  concern  staked  out 
by  the  treaty  are  sufficiently  broad  to 
have  given  rise  to  a  lively  habit  of  mul- 
tilateral consultation  in  NATO  on  an 
almost  unlimited  range  of  political  and 
military  topics  related  to  East-West 
affairs. 

The  treaty  specifically  calls  upon  the 
members  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
national  defense  establishments.  This 
has  laid  the  basis  for  the  allies  par- 
ticipating in  the  integrated  NATO  mili- 
tary command  structure  to  review  col- 
lectively each  year  their  national 
defense  undertakings,  plans,  and 
budgets. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  careful 
to  identify  its  relationship  to  the  U.N. 
Charter,  wherein  article  51  recognizes 
the  right  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense.  The  preamble  to  the 
treaty  declares  at  the  outset  the  faith 
the  signatories  place  in  the  charter,  and 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  treaty  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  obligations  mem- 
bers have  to  the  United  Nations  or  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The  treaty  is  specific  in  defining  the 
area  to  which  it  applies — the  territory 
of  the  member  states  in  Europe,  Tur- 
key, and  North  America,  including  the 
islands  under  their  jurisdiction  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  In  a  resolution  adopted  in 
1958,  and  reasserted  frequently  since, 
the  allies  affirmed  their  responsibilities 
in  regard  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
Berlin.  The  treaty  area  thus  comprises 
more  than  8.5  million  square  miles  and 
holds  a  combined  population  of  approx- 
imately 560  million  people,  roughly 
13%  of  the  world's  population. 

More  importantly,  the  alliance  in- 
cludes the  most  highly  developed  states 
in  the  world.  Their  combined  wealth  in 
terms  of  national  income  statistics  is 
more  than  half  that  of  the  entire  world. 
Their  external  trade,  among  themselves 
and  with  other  nations,  represents  at 
least  three-fifths  of  all  international 
commerce.  Their  civilization  is  rich 
and  varied  and  has  profoundly  influ- 
enced the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  ideals  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity  and  individual  re- 
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sponsibility,  of  the  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  people,  and  the  con- 
cepts of  political  and  social  democracy 
have  flowered  within  the   member 

One  of  the  treaty's  provisions  states 
that  after  20  years  any  party  has  the  op- 
tion of  withdrawing  upon  a  year's 


notice.  The  allies  have  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  none  of  them  has  any  in- 
tention of  exercising  that  option,  al- 
though France  and  Greece  do  not  now 
participate  in  NATO's  integrated  mili- 
tary command  structure.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  treaty  for  expelling  a 
member. 
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Civilian  Structure 

North  Atlantic  Council.  This  is 
highest  executive  body  in  the  alliai 
It  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
members  and  makes  policy  decisi; 
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*DPC 

The  Defence  Planning 
Committee  (DPC)  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the 
countries  which  take  part  in 
NATO's  integrated  defence. 

**  COMMITTEES 
The  main  committees  of  the 
Council-DPC  deal  with  the 
following  subjects:  Political 
Affairs;  Nuclear  Defence 
Affairs;  Economic  Affairs; 
Defence  Review;  Armaments; 
Science;  Infrastructure;  Senior 
Civil  Emergency  Planning; 
Information  and  Cultural 
Relations;  Challenges  of 
Modern  Society;  Civilian 
Budget;  Military  Budget; 
European  Airspace  Co- 
ordination; NATO  Pipelines; 
etc. 

***  STANAVFORLANT 

Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic 

****  STANAVFORCHAN 

Standing  Naval  Force  Channel 
(Mine  Counter  Measures). 
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all  matters  affecting  the  civilian  and 
itary  aspects  of  NATO.  Because  the 
mbers  are  sovereign  states,  equal  in 
tus,  decisions  of  the  Council  are 
ie  by  consensus.  The  Chairman  of 
North  Atlantic   Council   is  the 
TO  Secretary  General. 
"he  Council  normally  meets  twice  a 
r  at  the  ministerial  level.  The  cus- 
is  to  hold  the  winter  meetings  at 
TO  headquarters  in  Brussels  and  to 
ite  the  spring  meetings  among  the 
itals  of  the  members, 
ach  member  is  represented  on  the 
incil  by  a  Permanent  Representa- 
.  These  representatives  meet  at 
t  weekly  at  headquarters,  thus  in- 
ng  continuous  allied  consultation, 
''hen  certain  military  matters  are  on 
agenda,  the  Council  meets  without 
French  and  Greek  representatives, 
e  France  withdrew  from  the  inte- 
nd military  activities  of  the  alliance 
966  and  Greece  in  1974.  On  these 
isions,  the  Council  reconstitutes  it- 
into  a   13-member  Defense  Plan- 
Committee  (DPC). 

ain  Committees.  Besides  meeting 
ie  Council  level,  delegations  pro- 
representation  to  a  multiplicity  of 
ialized  committees  and  working 
ps  concerning  military,  political, 
lomic,  scientific,  cultural,  en- 
lmental,  and  other  fields.  Most  are 
irmanent  session  in  Brussels. 

ternational  Staff.  The  administra- 
staff  for  the  Council/DPC  is  drawn 

all  member  countries;  it  is  headed 
he  Secretary  General  who  is  re- 
sible  for  promoting  and  directing 
consultations  and  decisionmaking 
isses  of  NATO.  He  can  offer  his 

offices  informally  at  any  time  in 
5  of  disputes  between  or  among 
iber  countries,  initiating  or 
itating  procedures  of  inquiry  or 
iliation.  The  Secretary  General  is 
ted  by  a  Deputy  and  four  Assistant 
Varies  General  (Political  Affairs, 
nse  Planning  and  Policy,  Defense 
ort,  and  Scientific  and  Environ- 
al  Affairs). 


ary  Structure 

litary  Committee.  This  commit- 
NATO's  senior  military  authority 
the  North  Atlantic  Council/DPC. 
commends  defense  planning 
^s  to  the  Council  and  coordinates 
J's  military  agencies  and  the  in- 
lonal  commands. 

Military  Representative  heads 
delegation,  including  that  of 
e.  (France  sends  the  head  of  its 
iry  Mission  to  the  Military  Com- 
■  as  an  observer.  Iceland,  which 
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INTERNATIONAL  STAFF 

Secretary  General 

Joseph  M.A.H.  Luns  (Netherlands) 
Deputy  Secretary  General 

Rinaldo  Petrignani  (Italy) 
Assistant  Secretaries  General 

Political  Affairs— E.F.  Jung  (F.R.G.) 
Defense  Planning  and  Policy — W.F. 

Mumford  (U.K.) 
Defense  Support— John  B.  Walsh  (U.S.) 
Scientific  and  Environmental  Affairs — 

Nimet  Ozdas  (Turkey) 


has  no  military  forces,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  civilian.) 

Just  as  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tives serve  as  surrogates  for  the  Foreign 
Ministers  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil, the  Military  Representatives  act  in 
permanent  session  as  surrogates  for  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  their  respective  na- 
tional military  establishments.  The 
Military  Committee  meets  at  least 
twice  a  year  at  the  level  of  Chiefs  of 
Staff  when  the  U.S.  representative  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Military  Commands.  For  defense 
purposes,  the  NATO  treaty  area  is  sub- 
divided into  three  major  commands  and 
a  regional  U.S. -Canadian  planning 
group  for  North  America.  These  major 
commands  and  their  subordinate  com- 
mands are  responsible  for  developing 
defense  plans  for  their  respective  areas, 
for  determining  force  requirements, 
and  for  the  deployment  and  exercise  of 
the  forces  under  their  command. 


•  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE). 
This,  the  largest  of  the  NATO  com- 
mands, extends  from  the  North  Cape  to 
(and  including)  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
eastern  border  of  Turkey,  excluding  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Portugal,  the  de- 
fense of  which  does  not  fall  under  any 
one  major  NATO  command.  It  is  under 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe  (SACEUR),  presently  a  four- 
star  U.S.  general.  His  headquarters, 
known  as  SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquar- 
ters Allied  Powers  Europe),  are  located 
about  30  miles  from  Brussels. 

In  time  of  war  SACEUR  would  con- 
trol all  land,  sea,  and  air  operations  in 
the  region  under  his  command  and 
would  have  up  to  a  million  men,  4,000 
tactical  combat  aircraft,  and  300 
warships. 

In  peacetime  SACEUR's  functions 
include  preparing  defense  plans  and  or- 
ganizing, training,  and  equipping  the 
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NATO  forces  assigned  and  earmarked 
to  this  command  so  as  to  insure  that 
they  are  knit  together  into  one  unified 
force.  In  executing  his  responsibilities 
SACEUR  has  the  right  of  direct  access 
to  national  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  in  some 
circumstances  to  Defense  Ministers  and 
Heads  of  Government. 

•  Allied  Command  Atlantic  (AC- 
LANT).  Under  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Atlantic  (SACLANT)  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  this 
command  extends  from  the  North  Pole 
to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  from  the 
coastal  waters  of  North  America  to 
those  of  Europe  and  Africa,  including 
Portugal  but  excluding  the  English 
Channel  and  the  British  Isles. 

In  wartime  SACLANT  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  sealanes  open 
to  the  allies  and  closed  to  the  enemy 
SACLANT,  like  SACEUR,  receives 
his  orders  from  the  Military 
Committee. 

In  peacetime  SACLANT  is  responsi- 
ble for  drawing  up  plans  for  the 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  area  and  con- 
ducting joint  training  exercises  and 
maneuvers  with  naval,  ground,  and  air 
forces  earmarked  for  his  command. 
SACLANT's  staff  comprises  officers 
from  Canada,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  the  U.K.,  and  the 
U.S. — the  Atlantic  littoral  powers 
which  would  furnish  the  ships,  men, 
and  bases  in  time  of  war. 

•  Allied  Command  Channel  (AC- 
CHAN).  Under  an  Allied  Commander 
in  Chief  with  headquarters  at  North- 
wood,  U.K.,  this  command  covers  the 
English  Channel  and  the  southern 
North  Sea.  Its  commander  is  advised 
by  a  Channel  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Naval  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  U.K. 

•  Canada-U.S.  Regional  Planning 
Group.  Meeting  alternately  in  Ottawa 
and  Washington  and  under  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  two  nations,  this  group 
develops  plans  and  recommendations 
for  the  defense  of  the  North  American 
region. 

International  Military  Staff.  This 
staff  provides  administrative  support  to 
the  Military  Committee.  Its  Director, 
of  three-star  rank,  is  assisted  by  five 
officials  of  flag  or  general  officer 
rank — a  Vice  Director  with  special  re- 
sponsibility for  nuclear  matters  and 
four  Assistant  Directors  (Plans  and  Pol- 
icy; Operations,  Training,  and  Organi- 
zation; Logistics;  and  Communications 
and  Electronics).  The  International 
Military  Staff  also  plays  an  important 
role  in  staffing  the  situation  center  at 
NATO  headquarters.  □ 
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THE  PRESIDENT:        The  United  States  and  the 

Soviet  Union 


On  June  7,  1978,  President  Carter 
delivered  the  following  address  at  the 
U.N.  Naval  Academy's  commence- 
ment exercises. ' 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1978.  Although  your  educa- 
tion from  the  perspective  of  an  older 
person  has  just  begun,  you  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  career  that  can  be 
as  rewarding  and  as  challenging  as 
any  in  the  world.  As  officers  in  the 
modern  Navy,  you  will  be  actors  in  a 
worldwide  political  and  military 
drama.  You  will  be  called  upon  not 
only  to  master  the  technicalities  of 
military  science  and  military  lead- 
ership but  also  to  have  a  sensitive  un- 
derstanding of  the  international  com- 
munity within  which  the  Navy  oper- 
ates. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  one  or  the 
most  important  aspects  of  that  inter- 
national context — the  relationship  be- 
tween the  world's  two  greatest  pow- 
ers, the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  realize  that  for  a  very 
long  time  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  competitive. 
That  competition  is  to  be  constructive 
if  we  are  successful.  Instead  it  could 
be  dangerous  and  politically  disas- 
trous. Then  our  relationship  must  be 
cooperative  as  well. 

We  must  avoid  excessive  swings  in 
the  public  mood  in  our  country — from 
euphoria  when  things  are  going  well, 
to  despair  when  they  are  not;  from  an 
exaggerated  sense  of  compatibility 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  expres- 
sions of  hostility. 


Detente  and  World  Peace 

Detente  between  our  two  countries 
is  central  to  world  peace.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  world,  for  the  American 
public,  and  for  you  as  future  leaders 
of  the  Navy  to  understand  the  com- 
plex and  sensitive  nature. 

The  word  detente  can  be  simplisti- 
cally  defined  as  "the  easing  of  ten- 
sion between  nations."  The  word  is, 
in  practice,  further  defined  by  experi- 
ence, as  those  nations  evolve  new 
means  by  which  they  can  live  with 
each  other  in  peace. 

To  be  stable,  to  be  supported  by 
the  American  people,  and  to  be  a 
basis  for  widening  the  scope  of  coop- 
eration, then  detente  must  be  broadly 


defined  and  truly  reciprocal.  Both  na- 
tions must  exercise  restraint  in  trou- 
bled areas  and  in  troubled  times.  Both 
must  honor  meticulously  those 
agreements  which  have  already  been 
reached  to  widen  cooperation,  natu- 
rally and  mutually  limit  nuclear  arms 
production,  permit  the  free  movement 
of  people  and  expression  of  ideas, 
and  to  protect  human  rights.  Neither 
of  us  should  entertain  the  notion  that 
military  supremacy  can  be  attained  or 
that  transient  military  advantage  can 
be  politically  exploited. 

Our  principal  goal  is  to  help  shape 
a  world  which  is  more  responsive  to 
the  desires  of  people  everywhere  for 
economic  well-being,  social  justice, 
political  self-determination,  and  basic 
human  rights. 

We  seek  a  world  of  peace.  But 
such  a  world  must  accommodate 
diversity  —  social,  political,  and 
ideological.  Only  then  can  there  be  a- 
genuine  cooperation  among  nations 
and  among  cultures. 

We  desire  to  dominate  no  one.  We 
will  continue  to  widen  our  coopera- 
tion with  the  positive  new  forces  in 
the  world. 

We  want  to  increase  our  collabora- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
with  the  emerging  nations,  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We 
are  particularly  dedicated  to  genuine 
self-determination  and  majority  rule 
in  those  areas  of  the  world  where 
these  goals  have  not  yet  been 
attained. 

Our  long-term  objective  must  be  to 
convince  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cooperation  and  of  the 
costs  of  disruptive  behavior. 

We  remember  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  al- 
lies in  the  Second  World  War.  One  of 
the  great  historical  accomplishments 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  was  to  guide  and 
protect  the  tremendous  shipments  of 
armaments  and  supplies  from  our 
country  to  Murmansk  and  to  other 
Soviet  ports  in  support  of  a  joint  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  Nazi  threat.  In  the 
agony  of  that  massive  conflict,  20 
million  Soviet  lives  were  lost.  Mil- 
lions more  who  live  in  the  Soviet 
Union  still  recall  the  horror  and  the 
hunger  of  that  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  want  peace.  I  can't  believe 
that  they  could  possibly  want  war. 


Avenues  of  Cooperation 

Through  the  years,  our  nation 
sought   accommodation   with 
Soviet  Union,  as  demonstrated  by 
Austrian  peace  treaty,  the  Quadril 
tite  Agreement  concerning  Berlin,* 
termination  of  nuclear  testing  in 
atmosphere,  joint   scientific  expl : 
tions  in  space,  trade  agreements, t 
antiballistic  missile  treaty,  the  Into 
Agreement  on   strategic  offensive  i 
maments,   and  the  limited  test  ji 
agreement. 

Efforts  continue  with  negotiat  i 
toward  a  SALT  II  agreement,  a  c| 
prehensive  test,  ban  against  nuc: 
explosives,  reductions  in  conventii 
arms  transfers  to  other  countries,! 
prohibition  against  attacks  on  Sjj 
lites  in  space,  an  agreemen 
stabilize  the  level  of  force  depi 
ment  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  andi 
creased  trade  and  scientific  and 
tural  exchange.  We  must  be  willir 


The  Soviet  Union  can  chi 
either  confrontation  or  coop' 
tion.    The    United    States 
adequately  prepared  to  rr 
either  choice. 


explore  such  avenues  of  cooperi 
despite  the  basic  issues  which  dj 
us.  The  risks  of  nuclear  war  ai 
propel  us  in  this  direction. 

The  numbers  and  destructive  p" 
tial  of  nuclear  weapons  has  bee: 
creasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Th 
why  a  SALT  agreement,   which 
hances  the  security  of  both  natiot. 
of  fundamental   importance.   Wei 
the  Soviet  Union  are  negotiant 
good  faith  almost  every  day  be«i 
we  both  know  that  a  failure  to;1 
ceed  would  precipitate  a  resumi 
of  a  massive  nuclear  arms  race, 
glad  to  report  to  you  today  the 
prospects  for  a  SALT  II  agree 
are  good. 

Areas  of  Difference 

Beyond  this  major  effort,  impi' 
trade  and  technological  and  cuj 
exchanges  are  among  the  immel 
benefits  of  cooperation  betweef 
two  countries.  However,  these  e< 
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:ooperate  do  not  erase  the  signifi- 
t  differences  between  us.  What  are 
»e  differences? 

o  the  Soviet  Union,  detente  seems 
mean  a  continuing  aggressive 
ggle  for  political  advantage  and 
reased  influence  in  a  variety  of 
'S.  The  Soviet  Union  apparently 
>  military  power  and  military  as- 
ince  as  the  best  means  of  expand- 
their  influence  abroad.  Obviously 
is  of  instability  in  the  world  pro- 


which  is  obviously  closely  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  dependent 
upon  the  Soviets  for  economic  suste- 
nance and  for  military  and  political 
guidance  and  direction. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
second  largest  economic  system  in  the 
world,  its  growth  is  slowing  greatly, 
and  its  standard  of  living  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  other 
nations  at  the  same  equivalent  stage 
of  development. 


.  .  we  need  not  be  overly  concerned  about  our  ability  to  .        com- 
successfully.  .  .  .  The  healthy  self-criticism  and  the  free  debate 
~h  are  essential  in  a  democracy  should  never  be  confused  with 
kness  or  despair  or  lack  of  purpose. 


a  tempting  target  for  this  effort 
all  too  often  they  seem  ready  to 
oit  any  such  opportunities.  As 
me  apparent  in  Korea,  in  Angola, 
also,  as  you  know,  in  Ethiopia 
:  recently,  the  Soviets  prefer  to 
proxy  forces  to  achieve  their 
oses. 

)  other  nations  throughout  the 
d,  the  Soviet  military  buildup 
ars  to  be  excessive,  far  beyond 
legitimate  requirement  to  defend 
selves  or  to  defend  their  allies, 
more  than  15  years,  they  have 
tained  this  program  of  military 
th,  investing  almost  15%  of  their 
gross  national  product  in  arma- 
ts,  and  this  sustained  growth 
nues. 

e  abuse  of  basic  human  rights  in 
own  country,  in  violation  of  the 
:ment  which  was  reached  at  Hel- 
,  has  earned  them  the  condemna- 
of  people  everywhere  who  love 
om.  By  their  actions,  they  have 
mstrated  that  the  Soviet  system 
tolerate  freely  expressed  ideas, 
tions  of  loyal  opposition,  and  the 
novement  of  peoples, 
e  Soviet  Union  attempts  to  ex- 
i  totalitarian  and  repressive  form 
ivernment,  resulting  in  a  closed 
ty.  Some  of  these  characteristics 
goals  create  problems  for  the 
t  Union.  Outside  a  tightly  con- 
d  bloc,  the  Soviet  Union  has  dif- 
political  relations  with  other  na- 
<•  Their  cultural  bonds  with 
s  are  few  and  frayed.  Their  form 
•vernment  is  becoming  increas- 
unattractive  to  other  nations,  so 
:ven  Marxist-Leninist  groups  no 
r  look  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
1  to  be  imitated. 

ny  countries  are  becoming  very 
rned  that  the  nonaligned  move- 
is  being  subverted  by  Cuba, 


Agricultural  production  still  re- 
mains a  serious  problem  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  so  that  in  times  of  av- 
erage or  certainly  adverse  conditions 
for  crop  production,  they  must  turn  to 
us  or  turn  to  other  nations  for  food 
supplies. 

America's  Strengths 

We  in  our  country  are  in  a  much 
more  favorable  position.  Our  indus- 
trial base  and  our  productivity  are 
unmatched;  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capability  is  superior  to  all 
others;  our  alliances  with  other  free 
nations  are  strong  and  growing 
stronger;  and  our  military  capability 
is  now  and  will  be  second  to  none. 

In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
are  surrounded  by  friendly  neighbors 
and  wide  seas.  Our  societal  structure 
is  stable  and  cohesive,  and  our 
foreign  policy  enjoys  bipartisan  pub- 
lic support  which  gives  it  continuity. 

We  are  also  strong  because  of  what 
we  stand  for  as  a  nation:  the  realistic 
chance  for  every  person  to  build  a 
better  life;  protection  by  both  law  and 
custom  from  arbitrary  exercise  of 
government  power;  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  speak  out,  to  participate 
fully  in  government,  and  to  share 
political  power. 

Our  philosophy  is  based  on  per- 
sonal freedom,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  ideas,  and  our  democratic  way  of 
life  warrants  the  admiration  and  emu- 
lation by  other  people  throughout  the 
world.  Our  work  for  human  rights 
makes  us  part  of  an  international  tide, 
growing  in  force.  We  are 
strengthened  by  being  part  of  it. 

Our  growing  economic  strength  is 
also  a  major  political  factor,  potential 
influence,  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Our  gross  national  product  exceeds 
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that  of  all  nine  nations  combined  in 
the  European  Economic  Community 
and  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Additionally,  we  are 
now  learning  how  to  use  our  re- 
sources more  wisely,  creating  a  har- 
mony between  our  people  and  our 
environment. 

Our  analysis  of  American  military 
strength  also  furnishes  a  basis  for 
confidence.  We  know  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  the  Soviet  Union 
can  launch  a  nuclear  assault  on  the 
other  without  suffering  a  devastating 
counterattack  which  could  destroy  the 
aggressor  nation. 

Military  Balance 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has 
more  missile  launchers,  greater 
throw-weight,  and  more  continental 
air  defense  capabilities,  the  United 
States  has  more  warheads,  generally 
greater  accuracy,  more  heavy  bom- 
bers, a  more  balanced  nuclear  force, 
better  missile  submarines,  and 
superior  antisubmarine  warfare 
capability. 

A  successful  SALT  II  agreement 
will  give  both  nations  equal  but  lower 
ceilings  on  missile  launchers  and  also 
on  missiles  with  multiple  warheads. 
We  envision  in  SALT  III  an  even 
greater  mutual  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons. 

With  essential  nuclear  equivalence, 
relative  conventional  force  strength 
has  now  become  more  important.  The 
fact  is  that  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  is 
adequate  to  meet  any  foreseeable 
threat. 

It  is  possible  that  each  side  tends  to 
exaggerate  the  military  capability  of 
the  other.  Accurate  analyses  are  im- 
portant as  a  basis  for  making  deci- 
sions for  the  future.  False  or  exces- 
sive estimates  of  Soviet  strength  or  of 
American  weakness  contributes  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda effort. 

For  example,  recently  alarming 
news  reports  of  the  military  budget 
proposals  for  the  U.S.  Navy  ignored 
the  fact  that  we  have  the  highest  de- 
fense budget  in  history  and  that  the 
largest  portion  of  this  will  go  to  the 
Navy.  You  men  are  joining  a  long 
tradition  of  superior  leadership,  sea- 
manship, tactics,  and  ship  design. 
And  I  am  confident  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  no  peer,  no  equal,  on  the 
high  seas  today,  and  that  you,  I,  and 
others  will  always  keep  the  Navy 
strong. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  our 
present  and  future  strength.  This  brief 
assessment  which  I  have  just  made 
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shows  that  we  need  not  be  overly 
concerned  about  our  ability  to  com- 
pete and  to  compete  successfully. 
Certainly  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  healthy  self-criticism  and  the  free 
debate  which  are  essential  in  a  de- 
mocracy should  never  be  confused 
with  weakness  or  despair  or  lack  of 
purpose. 

Principal  Elements  of  U.S.  Policy 

What  are  the  principal  elements  of 
American  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union?  Let  me  outline  them 
very  briefly. 

We  will  continue  to  maintain 
equivalent  nuclear  strength  because 
we  believe  that,  in  the  absence  of 
worldwide  nuclear  disarmament,  such 
equivalency  is  the  least  threatening 
and  the  most  stable  situation  for  the 
world. 

We  maintain  a  prudent  and  sus- 
tained level  of  military  spending, 
keyed  to  a  stronger  NATO,  more 
mobile  forces,  and  undiminished 
presence  in  the  Pacific.  We  and  our 
allies  must  and  will  be  able  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  challenge  to  our  secu- 
rity from  either  strategic  nuclear 
forces  or  from  conventional  forces. 
America  has  the  capability  to  honor 
this  commitment  without  excessive 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  citizens. 
And  that  commitment  to  military 
strength  will  be  honored. 

Looking  beyond  our  alliances,  we 
will  support  worldwide  and  regional 
organizations  which  are  dedicated  to 
enhancing  international  peace,  like 
the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity. 

In  Africa  we  and  our  African 
friends  want  to  see  a  continent  that  is 
free  of  the  dominance  of  outside 
powers,  free  of  the  bitterness  of  racial 
injustice,  free  of  conflict,  and  free  of 
the  burdens  of  poverty  and  hunger 
and  disease.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  best  way  to  work  toward  these 
objectives  is  through  affirma- 
tive policies  that  recognize  African 
aspirations. 

The  persistent  and  increasing  mili- 
tary involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  in  Africa  could  deny  this 
hopeful  vision.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  to  regional 
peace  and  to  the  autonomy  of  coun- 
tries within  which  these  foreign 
troops  seem  permanently  to  be 
stationed.  That  is  why  I  have  spoken 
up  on  this  subject  today.  And  this  is 
why  I  and  the  American  people  will 
support  African  efforts  to  contain 
such  intrusion,  as  we  have  done  re- 
cently in  Zaire. 


I  urge  again  that  all  other  powers 
join  us  in  emphasizing  works  of  peace 
rather  than  the  weapons  of  war.  In 
their  assistance  to  Africa,  let  the 
Soviet  Union  now  join  us  in  seeking  a 
peaceful  and  speedy  transition  to 
majority  rule  in  Rhodesia  and  in 
Namibia.  Let  us  see  efforts  to  resolve 
peacefully  the  disputes  in  Eritrea  and 
in  Angola.  Let  us  all  work  not  to  di- 
vide and  to  seek  domination  in  Africa 
but  to  help  those  nations  to  fulfill 
their  great  potential. 

We  will  seek  peace,  better  com- 
munication and  understanding,  cul- 
tural and  scientific  exchange,  and  in- 
creased trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  other  nations. 

We  will  attempt  to  prevent  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  among 
those  nations  not  now  having  this 
capability. 

We  will  continue  to  negotiate  con- 
structively and  persistently  for  a  fair 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement. 


To  be  stable,  to  be  supported 
bx  the  American  people,  and  to 
be  a  basis  for  widening  the  scope 
of  cooperation,  then  detente  must 
be  broadly  defined  and  truly  re- 
ciprocal. Both  nations  must  exer- 
cise restraint  in  troubled  areas 
and  in  troubled  times.  Both  must 
honor  meticulously  those  agree- 
ments which  have  already  been 
reached.  .  .  . 


We  know  that  no  ideological  victories 
can  be  won  by  either  side  by  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  no  desire  to  link  this 
negotiation  for  a  SALT  agreement 
with  other  competitive  relationships 
nor  to  impose  other  special  conditions 
on  the  process.  In  a  democratic  soci- 
ety, however,  where  public  opinion  is 
an  integral  factor  in  the  shaping  and 
implementation  of  foreign  policy,  we 
do  recognize  that  tensions,  sharp  dis- 
putes, or  threats  to  peace  will  compli- 
cate the  quest  for  a  successful  agree- 
ment. This  is  not  a  matter  of  our 
preference  but  a  simple  recognition  of 
facts. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  choose  either 
confrontation  or  cooperation.  The 
United  States  is  adequately  prepared 
to  meet  either  choice. 

We  would  prefer  cooperation 
through  a  detente  that  increasingly 
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involves  similar  restraints  for  b$ 
sides,  similar  readiness  to  resoi 
disputes  by  negotiations  and  not|i 
violence,  similar  willingness  to  en 
pete  peacefully  and  not  military 
Anything  less  than  that  is  likeljt 
undermine  detente.  And  this  is  wl 
hope  that  no  one  will  underestinj 
the  concerns  which  I  have  express 
today. 

A  competition  without  restraint  1 
without  shared  rules  will  escalate  t 
graver  tensions,  and  our  relation^ 
as  a  whole  with  the  Soviet  Union  i 
suffer.  I  do  not  wish  this  to  happ 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  li 
Brezhnev  desires  it.  And  this  is  1 
it  is  time  for  us  to  speak  frankly  I 
to  face  the  problems  squarely. 

By  a  combination  of  adequt 
American  strength,  of  quiet  s,l 
restraint  in  the  use  of  it,  of  a  refs 
to  believe  in  the  inevitability  of  u 
and  of  a  patient  and  persistent  I 
velopment  of  all  the  peaceful  alte;; 
tives,  we  hope  eventually  to  leadi 
ternational  society  into  a  more  sta  < 
more  peaceful,  and  a  more  hel  i 
future. 

You  and  I  leave  here  today  to: 
our  common  duty — protecting  our 
tion's  vital  interests  by  peacti 
means  if  possible,  by  resolute  act 
if  necessary.  We  go  forth  sobered 
these  responsibilities,  but  confideri 
our  strength.  We  go  forth  knovi 
that  our  nation's  goals — peace,  s-i 
rity,  liberty  for  ourselves  and^i 
others — will  determine  our  future  i 
that  we  together  can  prevail. 

To  attain  these  goals,  our  na: 
will  require  exactly  those  qualitie 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  idealism,  i 
self-discipline  which  you  as  mids 
men  have  learned  here  at  Annapl 
so  well.  That  is  why  your  nation1 
pects  so  much  of  you,  and  that  is  1 
you  have  so  much  to  give. 

I  leave  you  now  with  my  congr 
lations  and  with  a  prayer  to  God  i 
both  you  and  I  will  prove  worth 
the  task  that  is  before  us  and  thei 
tion  which  we  have  sworn  to  serve 


1  Opening  paragraphs  omitted  (text  I 
White  House  press  release  of  June  7). 
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News  Conferences, 
May  4  and  25  (Excerpts) 
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Q.  Are  you  willing  to  compromise 
the  number  of  warplanes  you 
opose  to  sell  to  Egypt,  Saudi 
abia,  and  Israel  in  order  to 
liieve  congressional  approval  of 
>se  sales? 

^nd  the  second  part  of  my  ques- 
n  is,  do  you  see  the  same  linkage 
ween  Saudi  Arabian  support  of 
American  dollar  and  oil  prices 
it  Sheik  Yamani  did  last  week 
en  he  looked  at  the  sale? 

i.  I  think  Sheik  Yamani  has  recently 
lied  saying  what  was  reported  from 
)  about  a  close  interconnection  be- 
en continued  involvement  with  the 
lerican  dollar  and  friendship  be- 
:en  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United 
tes  and  the  sale  of  warplanes  to 
idi  Arabia.  I  think  he's  denied  that, 
think  the  proposals  that  we  have 
ie  to  Congress — to  Egypt,  Saudi 
ibia,  and  Israel  for  warplanes — 
ht  not  to  be  changed  at  all,  and  I 
e  and  expect  that  the  Congress  will 
rove  this  proposal  as  we  submitted 

)bviously,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  hard 
k  to  be  done  in  the  Congress.  We'll 
presenting  testimony  to  the  House 
imittee  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
/ — and  we've  also  testified  yester- 
for  6  or  7  hours  in  the  Senate 
imittee.2  I  think  we  will  win  this 
)osal  because  it's  right,  it's  good 
our  country,  very  badly  needed, 
'ne  of  the  most  crucial  elements  of  a 
nanent  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
die  East  and  the  security  of  Israel  is 
us  to  have  a  relationship  with  the 
lerate  Arab  nations,  like  Egypt  and 
di  Arabia,  where  they  depend  upon 
3  keep  our  word  and  where  there  is 
ear  recognition  of  the  friendship 
mutual  trust  between  our  countries. 
'e  have  provided  these  planes  for 
ii  Arabia,  not  to  attack  Israel;  they 
a  defensive  type  of  airplane.  And 
Saudis  have  ordered  configuration 
ppurtenances  on  the  planes,  fittings 
he  planes,  that  are  defensive  in  na- 
■  So,  they  are  designed  and  needed 
tfend  Saudi  Arabia.  I  see  no  reason 
lange  any  of  those  proposals. 

•  What  is  your  view,  of  the  South 
ican  military  action  against  An- 


gola taken  today,  and  what  can  the 
United  States  do  in  this  case? 

A.  Our  Congress  and  my  predecessor 
in  the  White  House  finally  reached  an 
agreement  that  we  would  not  intercede 
in  Angola,  a  decision  with  which  I  ag- 
ree. We  are  not  about  to  send  American 
troops  to  Angola  to  participate  in  a  war 
in  that  western  African  country. 

We  want  to  see  peace  maintained. 
There  have  been  so-called  UNITA  [Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independ- 
ence of  Angola]  forces  under  [Jonas] 
Savimbe  [president  of  UNITA],  operat- 
ing in  the  southeastern  part  of  Angola 
ever  since  the  last  war  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  President  Neto,  who  heads 
up  the  government  in  Angola,  has  been 
quite  concerned  about  this.  There  are 
about  20,000  Cubans,  also,  in  Angola 
supporting  the  Neto  government. 

Savimbe  has  denied  to  some  of  the 
European  leaders  with  whom  I've 
talked  any  supply  of  weapons  or  supply 
or  other  armaments  from  South  Africa. 
I  think  he  does  get  supplies  from  some 
other  sources,  not  from  us.  But  we 
have  no  intention  to  intercede  in  any 
war  in  Angola. 


Q.  This  week  you  and  some  mem- 
bers of  your  Administration  have  in- 
dicated there  is  not  a  new  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks] 
compromise  reached  when  Secretary 
Vance  was  in  Moscow.  Could  you  tell 
us  what  the  United  States  has  on  the 
negotiating  table  in  terms  of  SALT 
negotiations  and  whether  the  chances 
are  better  than  remote  that  you  and 
President  Brezhnev  would  meet  this 
summer? 

A.  We  have  not  discussed  any  time 
for  President  Brezhnev  to  come  here  to 
the  United  States  to  meet  with  me.  We 
extended  him  an  invitation  in  the  early 
days  of  my  Administration,  because  the 
last  visit  had  been  by  President  Ford  to 
Vladivostok  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  the  essence  of  it  is  that  he  is 
likely  to  come  over  here  when  we  see  a 
SALT  agreement  imminent,  so  that  he 
and  I,  perhaps,  can  resolve  the  last, 
very  few  remaining  issues  that  the 
negotiators  can't  resolve  themselves. 

Our  determination  is  that  any  SALT 
agreement  would  protect  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  defend  itself 
against  any  conceivable  attack.  We 
would  also  insist  upon  the  maintenance 
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of  equivalent  capability,  destructive 
power,  between  the  nuclear  armaments 
of  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  on  top  of  that,  any  SALT  agree- 
ment would  have  to  provide  for 
adequate  proof,  verifiability  of  the 
other  nation  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  subject. 
We  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  the 
last  year,  and  my  hope  is  that  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  this  year.  But  there 
are  still  several  issues  that  have  not 
been  resolved. 

Q.  Have  you  put  number  figures, 
can  you  put  number  figures  on  what 
the  United  States  is  proposing  at  this 
point? 

A.  No.  I  think  the  American  pro- 
posal has  been  revealed  4  or  5  months 
ago  with  the  number  of  MIRV's  [multi- 
ple independently-targetable  reentry  ve- 
hicles] that  can  be  kept,  the  number  of 
landbased  missiles  that  can  be  kept  by 
each  side,  and  the  total  number  of  mis- 
siles of  all  kinds  that  can  be  kept. 
That's  our  proposal,  but  we've  not 
reached  agreement  on  all  those  matters 
because  they  are  interrelated.  Any 
yielding  on  our  part  involving  one  of 
those  figures  would  have  to  result  in  an 
equivalent  advantage  to  our  country  by 
the  Soviets  yielding  on  a  comparable 
figure. 

We  have  not  reached  any  point  yet 
for  revealing  the  details  of  our  recent 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


CHICAGO, 
MAY  25  3 


Our  action  to  help  rescue  those  who 
have  been  threatened  in  Zaire  has  vir- 
tually come  to  an  end.  Our  transport 
aircraft,  having  completed  their  mis- 
sion, will  be  returning  to  their  bases 
within  the  next  few  days. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  Americans 
in  expressing  my  abhorrence  and  dis- 
tress over  the  violence  and  the  killing 
that  resulted  from  the  Katangan  inva- 
sion from  Angola  into  Zaire.  As  great 
as  the  human  tragedy  was,  it  could 
have  been  much  worse  for  the  Euro- 
pean nationals  and  for  the  Zairians,  and 
the  consequences  much  more  severe  for 
that  country,  if  we  had  not  joined  in 
with  our  allies  in  a  common  effort. 

Our  action  in  Zaire  was  an  appro- 
priate and  measured  response  to  the 
situation.  In  this  endeavor,  we  demon- 
strated both  our  ability  to  cooperate 
with  our  allies  and  our  willingness  to 
consult  fully  with  the  Congress  before 
taking  any  actions.  I  imposed  strict 
limits  on  the  scope  of  our  involvement, 
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and  they  were  rigorously  observed.  I'm 
oratified  that  we  had  the  full  support  of 
congressional  leaders  before  and  during 
the  rescue  efforts  in  Zaire. 

The  Government  of  Angola  must 
bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
deadly  attack  which  was  launched  from 
its  territory,  and  it's  a  burden  and  a  re- 
sponsibility shared  by  Cuba.  We  be- 
lieve that  Cuba  had  known  of  the 
Katangan  plans  to  invade  and  ob- 
viously did  nothing  to  restrain  them 
from  crossing  the  border.  We  also 
know  that  the  Cubans  have  played  a 
key  role  in  training  and  equipping  the 
Katangans  who  attacked. 

Our  action  to  support  the  rescue  ef- 
forts in  Zaire  was  taken  pursuant  to 
present  law  and  under  my  constitu- 
tional powers  and  duties  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  However,  the  tragedy  in  Zaire 
as  well  as  other  recent  developments 
has  caused  me  to  reflect  on  the  ability 
of  our  government,  without  becoming 
involved  in  combat,  to  act  promptly 
and  decisively  to  help  countries  whose 
security  is  threatened  by  external 
forces. 

Our  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance programs  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  assisting  our  friends. 
Some  of  the  legislation  governing  these 
foreign  aid  programs  has  the  effect  of 
placing  very  narrow  limits  on  where 
and  when  they  can  be  used.  Some  of 
these  limitations,  though  they  were 
enacted  many  years  ago  and  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  continue  to  be  en- 
tirely appropriate  and  advisable  today. 
Others  may  be  outmoded.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  have  concluded  that  we  should 
review  the  full   range  of  legislation 
which  now  governs  the  operation  of 
these  programs.  I've  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  conduct  this  review  and 
to  consult  with  Congress  constantly  in 
preparing  the  study  for  me.  We  want  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  whether  our  legis- 
lation and  procedures  are  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  challenges  that  we  face 
today . 

I  will  meet  with  the  congressional 
leadership  myself  in  the  near  future  so 
that  we  can  reach  a  joint  decision  on 
the  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken. 

As  for  the  Clark  amendment,  which 
prohibits  action  in  regard  to  Angola,  I 
have  no  present  intention  of  seeking  its 
modification  nor  that  of  any  other  spe- 
cial piece  of  legislation.  Any  proposal 
for  modifications  will  await  our  review 
of  all  restrictions  and  consultations 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  will,  of  course,  be  faith- 
fully observed  by  me.  But  also  in  the 
meantime,  we  must  resist  further  re- 
strictions being  attached  to  legislation 


now  before  the  Congress. 

As  we  consider  new  legislation,  it  is 
vital  that  we  recognize  our  need  to  be 
able  to  adapt  to  rapidly  changing  cir- 
cumstances. The  foreign  assistance 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress 
contains  several  proposed  restrictions 
on  Presidential  authority  in  economic 
and  military  aid  programs.  While  I  am 
prepared  to  report  to  Congress  and  to 
remain  fully  accountable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  I  will  oppose  further  re- 
strictions. I  do  so  not  necessarily  be- 
cause I  intend  to  exercise  my  authority 
in  the  areas  in  question  but  to  preserve 
Presidential  capacity  to  act  in  the  na- 
tional interests  at  a  time  of  rapidly 
changing  circumstances. 

I  believe  that  the  congressional  lead- 
ership and  the  American  people  will 
support  this  position. 


Q.  Former  President  Ford 
suggested  today  there  should  be  an 
interrelationship  between  progress 
on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  and  Soviet  willingness 
to  show  restraint  in  Africa.  Do  you 
agree  with  this  position? 

A.  I  read  President  Ford's  statement 
that  he  made  today,  and  I  think  that  his 
analysis  is  that  we  ought  not  necessar- 
ily to  let  Soviet  action  in  other  areas 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  SALT. 
But  he  pointed  out,  and  I  agree,  that 
unless  the  Soviets  do  honor  the  con- 
straints on  basic  human  rights,  unless 
they  also  honor  constraints  on  their  in- 
volvement in  places  like  Africa,  that  it 
will  have  a  strong  adverse  effect  on  our 
country  and  make  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  sell  to  the  American  people 
and  to  have  ratification  in  Congress  of 
a  SALT  agreement  if  it  should  be 
negotiated  between  me  and  Brezhnev 
and  those  who  work  under  us. 

So,  I  never  have  favored  the  estab- 
lishment by  me  or  Brezhnev  of  a  link- 
age between  the  two;  saying  that  if  the 
Soviets  and  the  Cubans  stay  in 
Ethiopia,  for  instance,  we  would  cancel 
the  SALT  talks.  I  think  that  the  SALT 
agreement  is  so  important  for  our  coun- 
try, for  the  safety  of  the  entire  world, 
that  we  ought  not  to  let  any  impediment 
come  between  us  and  the  reaching  of  a 
successful  agreement.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Soviets  continue  to 
abuse  human  rights,  to  punish  people 
who  are  monitoring  the  Soviets'  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  agreement, 
which  they  signed  on  their  own  free 
will,  and  unless  they  show  some  con- 
straints on  their  own  involvement  in 
Africa  and  on  their  sending  Cuban 
troops  to  be  involved  in  Africa,  it  will 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  con- 
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elude  a  SALT  agreement  and  to  have 
ratified  once  it  is  written. 


Q.  A  question  about  Africa  aga 
Can  you  be  more  specific  in  the  kin* 
of  changes  you  would  seek  in  this  I 
view?  For  instance,  how  do  you  ftl 
that  your  hands  are  tied  in  extendi^ 
aid  to  these  nations  in  Africa?  A I 
further,  under  what  conditio! 
would  you  want  to  be  able  to  extei 
aid — lethal  or  nonlethal — to  sui 
groups  as  the  opposition  forces 
Angola? 

A.  I  have  no  intention  of  getting 

volved  in  the  conflict  in  Angola.  T 

is  not  my  intention  at  all.  But  the  O- 

gress  has  had  an  increasing  inclinatn 

recently,  beginning  long  before  I  cafl 

in  office,  to  impose  one-House  vffl 

and  to  put  very  tight  constraints  I 

what  countries  we. could  give  any  aicc 

and  prohibit  even  World  Bank  loans  h 

countries,  say,  that  produced  comp.i- 

tive  crops  in  the  United  States.  Forjq 

stance,   last  year  the   Congress^ 

tempted  to  impose  a  prohibition  agart 

any  loans  by  the  World  Bank  again:  i 

country  that  produced  sugar  prodi:: 

because  it  competed  with  sugar  pi 

duced  in  our  own  country  or  to  previ 

any  aid  being  given  to  a  country  1 

produced  palm  oil  because  it  comdl 

with  soybean  oil  grown  in  our  cl 

country.  ,  J 

That  means  that  we  are  prohibit 

from  giving  much  needed  friendsb 

mutual  support,  building  up  a  trades 

lationship,  giving  aid  when  it's  ne<s 

sary  to  countries  that  might  desperai; 

desire  our  help  but  be  forced,  becav 

of  an  absence  of  it,  to  turn  to  the  Soe 

Union  or  to  turn  to  Eastern  bloc  ccji 

tries  to  help  them  sustain  themselves 

There's  a  borderline  region  whe 

think  the  President  ought  to  exert  led 

ership  and  authority,  keeping  the  Oi 

gress  and  the   American  people^ 

formed  about  countries  that  are  c 

democracies,  that  might  be  social  i 

in  nature  but  which  don't  want  tc? 

dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  orn 

Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Some  of  them  are  already  very  p 
friends  of  ours.  For  instance,  we;i 
prohibited,  except  in  the  special  ii 
cumstances,  from  giving  any  all 
Zambia.  President  Kaunda  was  I 
this  past  week.  He's  a  very  fine  M 
can  leader  whose  friendship  we  v*g 
Tanzania  is  another  one.  Presid 
Nyerere  is  one  of  our  good  fntjC 
now.  He  wasn't  3  or  4  years  j< 
Another  one  that  would  be  an  | 
more  borderline  case  would; 
Mozambique,  with  Machel  being' 
President. 
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[  think  that  many  of  these  African 
ders  are  very  strongly  nationalistic 
their  attitude.  They  don't  want  to  be 
ninated  by  us  or  anyone  else.  But  if 

are  prevented  from  giving  them  any 

of  a  peaceful  nature,  even  food, 
n  they've  got  to  turn  somewhere 
;.  And  it  ties  my  hands  too  much.  It 
>ht  be  that  when  the  Congress  passes 
amendment  like  this  on  a  foreign  aid 

that  the  reasons  are  sound,  but  then 
es  change.  Maybe  after  a  year  or  2 
rs,  when  that  provision  is  still  on 
law  books,  there  might  be  different 
ders  or  different  political  circum- 
lces  there.  I  can't  act  to  deal  with 
changing  circumstance. 

might  say  that  this  problem  was 
ed  not  by  me  with  the  Congress  but 
congressional  leaders  with  me.  And 

not  going  to  advocate  any  changes 
•resent  law  until  we  have  thoroughly 
:ussed  it  with  the  congressional 
lers  in  both  Houses,  both  Demo- 
s  and  Republicans.  But  I  am  oppos- 
any  tightly  restraining  amendments 

are  now  being  proposed  by  the 
igress  on  the  foreign  aid  legislation 

we  are  considering  this  year. 


>.  I  suppose  most  of  these  restric- 
is  that  were  written  into  the  law 
e  written  with  the  idea  of  keeping 

United  States  from  becoming 
ged  down  in  another  Vietnam. 
II  wonder,  do  you  see  a  compari- 

in  the  choices  you  now  face  and 
choices  that  were  faced  by  Presi- 
t  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
k  in  those  early  days  when  we 
an  to  get  in  just  a  little  ways  and 
i  more  and  more  came  on?  What 
erences  are  there  in  this  situation 
i  what  they  faced? 

•  No,  I  don't  think  there's  any 
parison  at  all.  In  my  opinion,  if 
;ident  Johnson,  President  Nixon, 
ident  Eisenhower,  Kennedy  were 
ffice  now,  having  experienced  the 
tnam  war,  they  would  be  very 
ious  and  very  careful  not  to  be- 
e  involved  again  militarily,  and  I 
■  that  deep  feeling  myself.  We  are 
ng  here  about  the  kinds  of  amend- 
ts  that  I  described  a  few  minutes 
an  amendment  that  says  we  cannot 
:r  give  any  aid  or  even  vote  in  the 
Id  Bank  Board  of  Directors  for  a 
to  a  foreign  country  just  because 
form  of  government  might  be  dif- 
it  from  ours  or  because  they  've  had 
-  past  or  even  present  human  rights 
itions  or  even  because  they  pro- 
competitive  crops  that  might  be 
peting  with  crops  grown  in  the 
ed  States, 
id  there's  a  trend  in  Congress  that 


is  building  up  that  puts  too  much  con- 
straint on  a  President  to  deal  with 
rapidly  changing  circumstances.  We  do 
not  want  to  send  military  forces  into 
Africa  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  intrusion.  The  Soviets  and 
Cubans  are  eager  to  give  either  military 
aid,  and  even  the  Soviets  send  Cuban 
troops  into  a  country  to  fight. 

We  don't  want  to  do  that  at  all,  but  if 
we  can't  even  give  a  shipment  of  wheat 
or  give  a  sound  commercial  loan  or 
vote  for  a  loan  by  the  World  Bank  to 
that  same  people  or  that  same  country, 
it  means  that  I  can't  compete  at  all, 
even  peacefully,  with  the  Soviet  or 
Cuban  military  action  in  those  coun- 
tries. That's  what  concerns  me  very 
deeply. 

I  might  say  that  it's  not  just  my  con- 
cern. I  had  a  long  conversation  yester- 
day with  President  Ford.  He,  I  think, 
perhaps  is  at  least  as  deeply  concerned 
as  I  am,  and  the  congressional  leaders 
share  this  same  concern. 


Q.  It  was  just  about  a  year  ago  at 
Notre  Dame  University  you  told 
Americans  it  was  time  to  end  their 
inordinate  concern  and  alarm  with 
communism.4  You  seem  to  have  fal- 
len into  that  same  preoccupation  in 
Africa.  My  question  is,  what  is 
America's  vested  interest  in  Africa, 
and  why  is  it  so  important  that  we 
oppose  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  on 
that  continent? 

A.  I  have  no  fear  of  communism  and 
no  inordinate  concern  about  com- 
munism. I'm  not  preoccupied  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  don't  fear  them.  I  see 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  United 
States  economically  and  politically  and 
militarily.  And  I'm  determined,  as 
President,  to  maintain  that  strength 
which  is,  in  almost  every  respect, 
superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Soviets 
don't  impose  upon  themselves  the  same 
constraints  that  we  do.  They  have  no 
reticence  about  becoming  involved 
militarily  in  internal  affairs  in  Africa. 

I  think  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  the  United  Nations,  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  other  similar  regional  and 
worldwide  organizations  can  handle 
those  disputes  either  within  a  country 
or  across  international  boundaries 
without  military  forces  being  sent 
there.  And  that's  the  subject  of  my 
concern.  And  I  feel  that  one  of  my  re- 
sponsibilities and  one  of  the  authorities 
that  I  have  is  to  raise  public  awareness 
of  it. 

I  think  that  Cuba,   for  instance, 
claiming  to  be  a  nonaligned  country,  is 
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probably  one  of  the  most  intensely 
aligned  countries  in  the  world.  It's  a 
joke  to  call  Cuba  nonaligned.  They 
have  military  alliances  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  they  act  at  the  Soviet  Union's 
direction;  they  are  economically  de- 
pendent upon  the  Soviet  Union;  they 
act  as  a  surrogate  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  so,  I  think  it's  important  for  me 
as  President,  not  being  preoccupied  or 
fearful,  to  let  the  world  know  what  the 
circumstances  are,  because  I  think  it's 
contrary  to  the  hope  that  we  all  have 
for  peace . 

Q.  But  what's  our  vested  interest 
in  Africa? 

A.  We  have  a  major  vested  interest 
in  Africa.  Our  trade  relationships  are 
there.  It's  a  tremendous  developing 
continent.  It  goes  all  the  way  from  an- 
cient and  highly  developed  civiliza- 
tions, as  you  well  know,  in  Egypt,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Africa,  through  a 
burgeoning  black  population  in  the 
southern  part  of  Africa. 

In  the  past,  we've  not  had  an 
adequate  interest  there.  And  almost  by 
default,  because  we  came  in  late  or  be- 
cause we  were  not  involved  in  a 
friendly,  normal  trade  relationship 
where  mutual  trust  and  mutual  friend- 
ships existed,  we  saw  those  countries 
turning  to  Marxist  countries  or  Eastern 
countries  for  their  support  and  their 
friendship.  I  think  they  would  rather 
have  a  balanced  relationship  between 
us  and  the  Soviets.  I  think  in  many  in- 
stances they  would  rather  have  a  demo- 
cratic friend  than  to  have  a  totalitarian 
friend.  And  I  want  to  make  sure  they 
have  that  option. 

□ 


1  For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  May  8.  1978. 

2  For  material  relating  to  the  sale  of  aircraft 
to  Egypt.  Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  see 
Bulletin  of  June  1978,  p.  38. 

3  For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  May  29,  1978. 

4  For  text  of  address  on  May  22,  1977,  see 
Bulletin  of  June  13,  1977,  p.  621. 
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Qiiestioii-aitcl-Ansicer  Session 
at  Spokane  Town  Meeting  (Excerpts) 


MAY  5' 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  why  we 
are  involving  ourselves  in  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Sadat  and  Begin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  only 
advocating  peaceful  settlement  but 
taking  the  posture  of  peacemaker  in 
an  active  role  with  their  negotia- 
tions? Aren't  these  positions  realisti- 
cally, diametrically  opposed?  Isn't 
this  hard  to  justify  morally? 

A.  No.  and  I'll  explain  why.  There 
have  been  disputes  in  the  Middle  East 
for  30  years,  even  centuries,  even  be- 
fore the  time  of  Christ.  And  I  think 
part  of  the  involvement  of  American 
people  in  shaping  my  own  decisions 
and  the  policy  of  our  government  are 
very  well  illustrated  by  the  Middle 
Eastern  question.  If  you  think  back  12 
months  or  15  months,  we've  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress. 

Never  before  have  Arab  leaders  and 
Jewish  leaders  been  willing  to  com- 
municate directly  with  one  another.  I 
think  the  reason  that  Sadat  went  to 
Jerusalem  and  was  received  by  Begin 
and  Begin  went  to  Ismailia  in  Egypt 
and  was  received  by  Sadat  is  because 
we  helped  in  a  limited  way,  I  admit, 
to  convince  Begin  and  Sadat  that  both 
of  those  leaders  genuinely  wanted 
peace. 

There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Sadat  wants  peace  perhaps  as  much  as 
anybody  in  the  world,  and  there's  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Begin  wants 
peace  just  as  deeply. 

One  surprise  that  struck  Begin  and 
Sadat,  they  both  told  me  that— in  fact. 
Begin  just  a  few  days  ago — one  sur- 
prise was  they  underestimated  their 
own  people.  When  Sadat  went  into  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  expression  on 
the  faces  of  public  officials,  women, 
children,  every  citizen  along  the 
street,  was  one  of  hope  and  welcome, 
even  love  for  an  Arab  leader  who  in 
the  past  had  been  involved  in  war  and 
the  most  intense  hatred  against  the  Is- 
raelis, against  the  Jews. 

The  same  experience  was  witnessed 
when  the  negotiators  went  into  Cairo. 
They  couldn't  walk  down  the  street 
without  being  surrounded  by  Arab 
ptians  who  tried  to  give  them 
gift's,  some  of  them  who  were  there — 
|  Israeli  Defense  Minister]  Ezer  Weiz- 
man  told  me  that  people  would  come 
out  of  their  jewelry   stores  and  try  to 


put  in  their  hands  very  expensive  rings 
and  diamonds,  just  as  a  gift  from  the 
Egyptian  people  for  trying  to  strive  for 
peace. 

The  essence  of  what  we've  tried  to 
do  is  to  capitalize  on  the  genuine  de- 
sire of  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  find 
peace,  and  a  great  deal  of  progress  has 
been  made.  The  first  time  I  talked  to 
Sadat  in  the  seclusion  of  the  upstairs 
bedroom  area  of  the  White  House,  he 
said,  "What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, me  to  do?" 

And  I  said,  "I  want  you  first  of  all 
to  recognize  that  Israel  has  a  right  to 
exist,  to  exist  permanently  and  to  exist 
in  peace.  Secondly,  I  want  you  to 
reach  out  your  hand  and  talk  directly 
with  the  leaders  of  Israel,  not  through 
us  as  an  intermediary.  And  third,  I 
want  you  to  recognize  that  there  can 
be  genuine  peace  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelis,  open  borders,  trade, 
tourist  exchange,  student  exchange, 
diplomatic  recognition." 

He  said,  "Mr.  President,  that  will 
never  happen  in  my  lifetime."  Less 
than  a  year  later.  Sadat  adopted  all 
those  requests  of  mine  and  laid  them 
on  the  table.  The  Israelis  responded 
accordingly.  Begin  has  now  put  for- 
ward some  good  ideas. 

Now,  it  comes  to  the  arms  question. 
Our  interest  in  the  Mideast  is  not  as  a 
distant  observer.  It's  not  just  as  a 
postman  to  carry  messages  back  and 
forth  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egyptians  and  others.  Most  of  the  time 
the  messages  are  not  received  well,  as 
you  know,  because  each  side  wants 
more  than  the  other  one  is  willing  to 
offer.  We're  not  just  a  disinterested 
person  or  party. 

We  have  an  intense,  serious,  na- 
tional interest  in  Middle  Eastern 
peace,  first  of  all  because  of  our  total 
commitment  that  will  never  be  shaken, 
that  Israel  shall  be  free,  protected,  se- 
cure, and  peaceful.  That  overrides  ev- 
erything else. 

The  second,  though,  is  my  realiza- 
tion that  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
also  have  the  friendship  and  the  trust 
and  the  partnership  of  the  moderate 
Arab  leaders,  leaders  like  Sadat,  a 
peaceful  man,  leaders  like  the  Saudi 
Arabians,  who  have  been  staunch 
friends  and  allies  of  ours — there's  no 
other  government  that  I  can  think  of 
that's  been  more  helpful  to  me  as  Pres- 
ident than  those  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  don't  want  them  to  turn  against 
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each  other.  We  don't  want  them  ) 
turn  against  Israel.  We  don't  w;t 
them  to  turn  to  even  other  Europe i 
countries  or  to  the  Soviet  Union  I 
their  own  security. 

The  Saudis,  for  instance,  in  it 

most  controversial  part  of  the  an 

package,  have  requested  60  F-! 

airplanes  to  be  delivered  between  nji 

and  1983.  It's  a  very  modest  request; 

When  President  Ford  was  in  offi: 

Secretary   Kissinger  promised  I 

Saudi  Arabians,  with  the  full  knol 

edge  of  the  Defense  Department,  mj« 

leaders  in   the  Congress,    "We  \j| 

give    you    whichever    you    wat 

F-16's" — which  are  primarily  oflh 

sive  planes— "or  the  F-15"— whici 

the  finest  defensive  fighter  planet 

the  world. 

I  reaffirmed  this  commitment  w: 
I  first  became  President  and  agaiii 
January  when  I  went  to  Saudi  ffii 
to  meet  with  King  Khalid  and^l 
leaders.  I  said,  "We  will  make.: 
delivery."  They  chose  the  F-15, 1 
defensive  fighter.  They  did  not  A 
ask  us  to  put  bombracks  or  offen\ 
weapons  on  the  F-15. 

I  think  it's  much  better  for  uJ 
keep  that  sense  in  Saudi  Arabia 
we  are  their  friends,  they  can  trusji 
when  we  make  a  commitment  ( 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Presfl 
and  the  Congress,  it  will  be  hone 
And  I  believe  that  it's  best  for  Is; 
for  us  to  have  this  good,  firm,  s|j 
mutually  trustful,  friendly  relation? 
with  the  moderate  Arab  leaders. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  thj 
have  made  to  Congress  is  minim:, 
hope  and  believe  the  Congress 
honor  my  recommendation.  It 
never  be  in  any  way  a  derogatio 
Israeli  superiority  in  the  air.  Tlr 
still  be  superior  in  every  sense  o< 
word.  There's  no  threat  to  them. 

The  Saudis  do  not  want  to  st; 
these  planes  close  to  Israel.  They 
to  put  them  up  near  Iraq  and  Si 
Yemen,  where  the  major  threat  agi 
Saudi  Arabia  might  come. 

The  totality  of  it  is  that  we  wi 
ahead  with  this  proposal.  It's  goo 
us,  it's  good  for  Israel,  it's  gooi 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  helj 
to  keep  a  good  trade  relationship' 
those  countries  involved.  It  reinfl 
the  commitment  of  Egypt  and  3 
Arabia  to  look  to  us  for  their  fl 
prosperity  and  security.  And  li 
whole  process  we  will  keepi 
honor — my  commitment  to  the  A* 
can  people,  that  year  by  year, 
pletely  contrary  to  what  we've  do; 
the  past,  we're  going  to  cut  down" 
year  the  quantity  of  arms  we  sell 
seas.  I'm  committed  to  doing  thisS 
I'm  going  to  do  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  view  the  recent  inter- 
ntion  of  Russia  and  Cuba  in  Af- 
:a  as  a  test  of  U.S.  policy?  In 
ler  words,  what  is  U.S.  policy  to- 
rd  Soviet  intervention  in  Third 
•  rid  nations? 

i.  I  think  we  are  holding  our  own 
the  so-called  peaceful  competition 
h  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Again,  I 
e  to  refer  repeatedly  to  what  existed 
he  past,  but  I  think  it's  accurate  to 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
nation  have  we  shown  any  sub- 
itial  interest  in  the  continent  of 
ica. 

ust  a  few  weeks  ago  I  visited 
eria,  the  greatest  nation  in  Africa 
nany  ways — economically,  popula- 
,  vigor,  influence,  growing  influ- 
e.  There  are  about    100  million 
pie  who  live  in  Nigeria.  It's  one  of 
present  and  future  leaders  of  black 
ica.  I  was  the  first  American  Presi- 
t,  by  the  way,  in  the  history  of  our 
itry  who  had  ever  made  an  official 
I  to  a  black  African  nation, 
wo  or  three  years  ago  when  Secre- 
Kissinger  wanted  to  go  and  visit 
;ria,  the  country  would  not  even 
lim  enter  that  country.   But  I  was 
ived  with  open  arms  in  a  tremen- 
s  outpouring  of  friendship  and 
zation  of  mutual  purpose. 
'e  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing 
ther  parts  of  Africa,  particularly 
re  the  black  nations  exist.   We've 
a  good  advantage  in  having  a  man 
Andrew  Young,  head  of  our  U.N. 
gation.   He's  trusted  by  black 
»le,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  the 
bbean  area,  in  Latin  America,  and 
nd  the  world — also  in  this  coun- 
of  course.  But  just  the  fact  that  I 
inted  him  to  be  our  U.N.  Ambas- 
t  is  a  demonstration   to  those 
le  in  tangible  terms  that  we  care 
t  them  for  the  first  time  in  200 
>. 

>w,  the  Soviets  are  obviously  try- 
o  use  their  influence  in  Africa  and 
'  parts  of  the  world.  In  many  in- 
:es  when  they  have  come  into  a 
>n  that  has  a  changing  govern- 
t,  their  major  input  has  been 
>ons,  and  they   are  much  more 

to  buy  weapons  from  than  we 
They  will  supply  excessive  wea- 

to  countries  like  Somalia  and 
>pia— in  the  Horn  of  Africa- 
ting  in  this  instance  by  an  attack 
thiopia  by  Somalia  with  Soviet 
>ons.  Both  countries  got  them 
the  Soviet  Union, 
e  Soviets  have  gone  into  Ethio- 

"smg  Cuban   troops   to   fight 

st  Somalia.  I  deplore  this  very 

In  the  strongest  possible  terms 


we  have  let  the  Soviets  and  the  Cu- 
bans know  that  this  is  a  danger  to 
American-Soviet  friendship  and  to  the 
nurturing  and  enhancement  of  the 
principle  of  detente. 

The  Soviets  know  very  clearly  how 
deeply  I  feel  about  this.  I've  com- 
municated directly  with  Brezhnev 
through  private,  sealed  messages.  And 
Cy  Vance  just  came  back  from  Mos- 
cow recently,  having  repeated  to  the 
Soviets,  "Be  careful  how  you  use 
your  military  strength  in  Africa  if  you 
want  to  be  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  peace  throughout 
the  world. " 

So,  I  think  that  they  are  mistaken. 
There's  a  strong  sense  of  nationalism 
in  Africa.  Once  the  Soviets  are  there 
to  help  with  military  weapons  when  a 
new  government  is  formed,  then  the 
people  of  that  country  almost  invari- 
ably want  the  Soviets  to  get  out  and 
let  them  run  their  own  affairs. 

I  think  there's  an  innate  racism  that 
exists  toward  black  people  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  compared  to  us.  We 
know  how  to  live  with  white  and  black 
people  together.  We  respect  each 
other.  We've  learned  this  the  hard 
way.  But  there's  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
preciation in  Africa  for  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
there's  another  very  major  factor  that  I 
mentioned  yesterday  morning  in  Den- 
ver at  the  Governor's  prayer  break- 
fast,2 and  that  is,  that  there's  a  strong 
sense  of  religious  commitment 
throughout  black  Africa  and  indeed  the 
northern  part  of  Africa  as  well — Egypt 
and  the  others.  They  may  be  Arabs, 
they  may  be  Moslems,  they  may  be 
Christians  or  others,  but  they  worship 
God. 

And  this  is  a  sense  or  a  mechanism 
of  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood that  binds  us  together  very 
strongly.  They  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  Communist  and  an 
atheistic  nation,  and  it's  a  very  present 
concern  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Af- 
ricans who,  on  a  temporary  basis,  will 
turn  to  the  Soviets  to  buy  weapons  be- 
cause we  won't  sell  the  weapons  to 
them. 

We  come  in  later  with  economic 
aid,  with  trade,  with  friendship,  with 
the  commitment  to  democracy  and 
freedom,  to  human  rights,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  long  run  our  system  will 
prevail.  We  could  compete  more  di- 
rectly and  effectively  with  the  Soviets 
on  a  temporary  basis  by  trying  to  sell 
our  weapons  to  every  country  that 
calls  for  them.  I  don't  think  that's  the 
right  approach. 

I'd  rather  depend  on  the  basic  com- 
mitment of  American  people  to  human 
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rights,  to  religious  commitment  and 
freedom,  and  to  a  sense  of  equality 
with  those  people  who  might  be  brown 
or  yellow  or  black  than  to  depend  on 
the  Soviets  trying  to  buy  friendship 
through  the  sale  of  destructive 
weapons  designed  to  kill. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  scrap  it  [the 
neutron  bomb]  altogether,  or  are 
you  just  maybe  delaying  it  for  a 
while  until  a  better  time  to  bring  it 
out?  My  second  part  of  that  was,  I'd 
like  to  know  where  your  values  are 
at,  with  property  or  with  people, 
because  the  neutron  bomb  would 
have  a  greater  kill  value,  but  it 
wouldn't  hurt  the  property.  Are  vou 
for  that? 

A.  As  you  may  know,  a  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  design  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb  was  made  before  I  became 
President.  I  didn't  know  about  it  until 
it  was  published  in  the  newspaper. 
And  at  that  time  I  began  to  assess 
whether  or  not  we  needed  to  go  ahead 
to  produce  the  neutron  weapon  itself. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  built  up  a  tremen- 
dous quantity  of  tank  force,  military 
force  of  all  kinds,  nuclear  weapons 
like  the  SS-20,  which  is  30  times 
more  destructive  than  any  neutron 
weapon  that  we've  ever  considered 
and  which  has  a  range  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  where  the  range  of  the 
kind  of  neutron  weapon  we're  talking 
about  is  only  15  or  20  or  25  miles. 

There  has  never  been  any  thought 
that  neutron  weapons — which  are  not 
bombs  but  either  shells  or  missiles — 
would  be  deployed  on  American  soil. 
They're  not  feasible  at  all  for  use  in 
this  country  or  where  Americans  live. 
If  ever  produced,  they  would  be  de- 
ployed on  the  ground  or  in  the  lands 
of  the  West  Germans  or  the  Belgians 
or  other  Europeans. 

Another  factor  to  make  is  that  if  the 
Soviets  did  invade,  then  the  lives  that 
would  be  saved  by  a  weapon  with  a 
very  narrow  destructive  area  would  be 
West  Germans,  Belgians,  those  who 
live  in  Holland,  perhaps  the  French, 
that  are  our  friends  and  allies.  I  never 
had  a  single  European  country  who 
told  me  that  if  we  produced  the  neu- 
tron weapon  that  they  were  willing  to 
deploy  it. 

West  German  leaders  said  that,  "If 
other  nations  in  Europe  will  deploy  it, 
we  will."  That's  why  I  terminated  any 
consideration  of  the  production  of  the 
neutron  weapon  for  the  time  being. 

If  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  up 
their  own  forces  to  a  degree  that  in- 
creases the  threat  against  the  West 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT:         America's  Role  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Vice  President  Mandate  traveled  to  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  April  29-May  10,  1978.  On  his  return  trip  he 
stopped  in  Honolulu  to  give  an  address  at  the  East- West  Center;  following  is 
the  te.xt  of  that  address  on  May  10.x 

My  discussions  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were 
held  at  the  request  of  President  Carter 
in  order  to  help  define  clearly  Ameri- 
ca's role  in  the  region.  I  want  to  re- 
port to  the  American  people  on  this 
mission  and  on  the  new  role  for  our 
nation  in  the  Pacific  community. 

For  nearly  a  decade,  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  touched  not 
only  every  corner  of  the  region  but  ul- 
timately every  family  in  America. 
When  that  era  ended  3  years  ago, 
many  Americans  understandably 
wanted  to  turn  their  attention  away 
from  Southeast  Asia.  Our  military 
presence  in  the  region  declined.  Aid 
levels  dropped.  And  for  several  years 
high-level  American  visitors  were  few. 
These  developments  induced  deep 
concern  that  the  United  States  would 
abandon  the  area. 

All  the  non-Communist  countries  of 
the  region  want  America  to  maintain  a 
visible  presence.  They  value  our  secu- 
rity role  and  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
naval  and  air  forces.  They  want 
stronger  economic  ties  with  us  and 
welcome  an  active  American 
diplomacy. 


Vice  President   Mondale  and   Mrs.    Mandate 
visit  a  refugee  center  in  Thailand. 

White  House  photo 

The  problem  that  challenged  the 
Carter  Administration  was  to  fashion  a 
policy  toward  Southeast  Asia  that  ad- 
vanced American  interests  in  a  setting 
of  rapidly  changing  circumstances.  We 
must  define  a  sustainable  level  of 
American  involvement  in  the  region, 
one  that  accommodates  local  concerns; 
one  that  is  less  colored  by  past 
traumas.   And  our  new  role  requires 


emphasis  on  America's  new  foreji 
policy  concerns — such  as  human  rig: 
and  arms  transfer  restraints.  This, 
not  an  easy  task.  But  we  believe  I 
have  begun. 

In  each  capital  I  visited,  I 
affirmed  one  central  propositii 
America  is  unalterably  a  Paci 
power.  This  is  a  natural  condition) 
history  and  geography,  as  well  a; 
conscious  choice.  The  State  of  Hav: 
and  various  American  territories  I 
located  in  the  Pacific.  America  has  < 
tensive  political,  economic,  and  ffl 
rity  interests  in  Asia.  Our  ties  »| 
Asian  nations  are  central  to  the  it 
cess  of  our  global  policy . 

Our  key  Asian  alliances  contrifl 
to  regional  stability  and  a  favonl 
global  balance  of  power.  We  will  | 
serve  them. 

•  The  freedom  of  the  sealanes  ini 
Pacific  are  vital  to  the  security  i 
well-being  of  the  United  States  anci 
maritime  powers.  We  will  pro| 
them. 

•  Our  trade  with  the  Pacific  bjj 
nations — which  is  larger  and  grov 
faster  than  with  any  other  region - 
crucial  to  the  health  of  our  own  etf 
omy.  We  will  expand  it. 

•  Our  relationship  with  the  Peop 
Republic  of  China  contributes  to  ai; 
ble  balance  in  the  Pacific.   We 
strive  to  deepen  it. 


(Town  Meeting  cont'd) 

Europeans,  who  are  our  NATO  allies, 
and  we  have  about  300,000  American 
soldiers  in  the  Western  European  area 
who  would  be  directly  threatened,  then 
I  would  consider  going  ahead  with  the 
neutron  bomb  as  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  faced  me. 

I  would  not  want  to  close  that  op- 
tion completely.  But  there  is  no  plan 
now  to  go  ahead  with  the  neutron 
weapon. 

I  hope  that  the  Soviets  will  caution 
themselves  and  not  build  up  their 
forces  any  further.  We've  also  got 
another  negotiation  going  on  with 
them  with  which  you  may  not  be 
familiar,  called  the  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions.  We've  just  for 
the  first  time  put  on  the  table  a  list  of 
all  the  armed  forces  we  have  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  Soviets  did  the  same 


thing  for  the  first  time.  They  put  on 
the  table  a  list  of  all  the  armed  forces 
they  have  in  Eastern  Europe.  And 
once  those  inventories  are  confirmed 
on  both  sides,  then  the  next  step 
would  be  to  start  reducing  the  armed 
force  commitment  by  NATO  and  the 
so-called  Warsaw  Pact  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  boundaries  between  East- 
ern and  Western  Europe  for  the  first 
time. 

We  want  peace.  We  want  to  elimi- 
nate nuclear  weapons  altogether.  We 
can't  leave  our  country  defenseless, 
and  we  can  only  go  so  far  in  putting 
constraints  on  ourselves  until  we  are 
sure  that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to 
meet  our  constraints. 

So  far,  the  Soviets  have  negotiated 
in  good  faith  on  SALT.  We  hope  for 
the  first  time  to  have  a  comprehensive 
test  ban,  where  we  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 


We  are  still  testing  those  right 
left.  Another  thing  that  Congress i 
done  recently  on  the  same  subject 
pass  legislation  again  for  the  first  I 
preventing  non-nuclear  nations  | 
developing  explosives  but  permit: 
them  to  go  ahead  and  produce  ate 
power. 

In  all  aspects  of  the  use  of  nuc 
power,  my  commitment,  as  I'm  J 
is  yours,  is  to  reduce  the  prospec 
new  atomic  weapons  on  a  mutual  I 
with  the  Soviets  and  others  and 
reducing  the  inventory  of  existing' 
clear  weapons  with  the  ultimate  ] 
by  the  American  people  at  leas 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  from 
Earth  altogether. 


'For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilati 
Presidential  documents  of  May  8,  1978. 

2  For  text,  see  Weekly  Compilati 
May  8. 
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•  Our  lives,  our  art,  our  sciences 
e  enriched  through  cultural  ex- 
anges  of  peoples  and  ideas  across 
5  Pacific.  We  will  strengthen  them. 

We  will  not  cling  to  past  patterns  of 
volvement  in  the  Pacific.  We  will 
ape  our  future  involvement  to  assure 
balance  between  preserving  security 
d  promoting  constructive  change, 
tween  government  actions  and  pri- 
te  enterprise.  We  will  meet  neces- 
ies  of  power  and  fulfill  the  claims  of 
nciple. 

1  saw  a  vastly  different  Southeast 
ia  when  I  last  visited  the  region  in 
66.  For  many  Americans,  at  that 
le.  Southeast  Asia  meant  violence, 
tability,  and  corruption.  Ideological 
lflict  tore  Southeast  Asia  apart.  The 
momic  outlook  was  uncertain.  Re- 
mal  cooperation  was  a  mere  aspira- 
n.  China  inspired  fear  in  its 
ghbors.  Japan  pursued  a  diplomacy 
minated  by  commercial  interests, 
ist  of  the  small  non-Communist 
tes  in  the  region  were  deeply  de- 
ident  on  the  United  States,  and  the 
y  size  of  our  presence  invited  ex- 
sive  involvement  in  their  internal 
airs. 


peful  Trends 

Vhat  I  have  seen  in  the  past  10 
s  reveals  dramatically  how  far 
itheast  Asia — and  we,  the  American 
pie — have  traveled  in  a  few  short 
rs.  The  United  States  is  at  peace  in 
a,  and  the  region  is  relatively  tran- 
i.  Old  ideological  struggles  have 

their  force,  nationalism  has  tri- 
Jhed  over  all  competing  ideologies, 

the  most  intense  regional  rivalries 
i  pit  Communist  nations  against 
1  other. 

he  Pacific  basin  has  become  the 
it  dynamic  economic  zone  in  the 
Id.  Its  prosperity  is  shared  by  all 
:pt  those  nations  that  have  rejected 
market  system.  The  era  of  great 
'er  dominion  has  given  way  to  a 
e  mature  and  equitable  partnership, 
ional  cooperation  is  no  longer  a 
?an;  ASEAN  has  moved  into  a 
od  of  substantive  accomplishment, 
nomic  issues  are  now  the  prime 
:erns  of  most  governments  in  the 

ipan's  economy  continues  to  pro- 
lan engine  of  growth  for  the 
fie  basin,  and  the  Japanese  are  de- 
'g  a  wider  vision  of  their  political 
in  the  region  through  the  expan- 
of  their  economic  assistance,  their 
>ort  for  ASEAN,  and  their  efforts 
liscourage  the  emergence  of  an- 
nistic  blocs  in  Southeast  Asia, 
hina  has  become  an  increasingly 


constructive  force  in  the  region  and  is 
pursuing  policies  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  in  some  respects  parallel  our 
own. 

These  are  hopeful  trends.  They  offer 
the  prospect  of  new  and  promising  re- 
lationships with  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific.  They  encourage  me  to  believe 
we  can  combine  our  traditional  con- 
cerns about  security  with  an  imagina- 
tive response  to  a  new  agenda — 
assuring  adequate  food  supplies  for 
Asia's  growing  population,  solving 
trade  and  commodity  problems,  de- 
veloping alternative  sources  of  energy, 
promoting  patterns  of  regional  cooper- 
ation and  reconciliation,  and  promot- 
ing wider  observance  of  basic  human 
rights. 


Security  Commitments 

All  these  objectives  require  that 
America  remain  strong  in  the  Pacific. 
If  we  do  so,  our  security  everywhere 
will  be  enhanced.  If  we  do  not,  the 
consequences  will  not  be  confined  to 
Asia  alone.  Yet  the  nature  of  our  secu- 
rity role  is  changing.  Our  willingness 
to  maintain  a  U.S.  military  presence 
must  be  balanced  by  the  growing  self- 
reliance  of  our  friends. 

Our  security  concerns  are  sharpest 
in  Northeast  Asia  where  the  interests 
of  all  the  major  powers  directly  inter- 
sect. But  we  cannot  draw  a  line  across 
the  Pacific  and  assume  that  what  hap- 
pens in  Southeast  Asia  will  not  affect 
Japan  and  Korea.  Moreover,  the  area 
is  of  great  intrinsic  importance. 

•  It  is  rich  in  resources  and  offers 
the  United  States  a  large  and  growing 
market. 

•  It  sits  astride  sealanes  through 
which  Middle  East  oil  flows  to  Japan 
and  to  our  own  west  coast. 

•  Access  to  Philippine  bases  en- 
hances our  strategic  flexibility,  and 
our  ANZUS  [Australia,  New  Zealand, 
United  States  pact]  ties  contribute  to 
the  stability  of  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

•  The  friends  and  allies  we  have  in 
the  area  strengthen  our  global  posi- 
tions; their  independence  and  well- 
being  remain  important  to  us. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all  are 
the  human  ties:  ties  of  kinship,  of 
comradeship  and  sacrifice  in  war,  of 
shared  dreams  for  peace. 

Fortunately,  Southeast  Asia  is  no 
longer  a  theater  of  large-scale  armed 
struggle.  But  our  friends  there  con- 
tinue to  have  serious  and  legitimate 
security  concerns.  Many  states  in  the 
region  remain  plagued  by  internal  con- 
flicts. Vietnamese  ambitions  in  the 
area  remain  unclear.  Armed  clashes 
between  Communist  states  and  Sino- 
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Soviet  competition  generate  growing 
pressures  and  uncertainties. 

The  non-Communist  nations  continue 
to  look  to  the  United  States  for  help. 
They  do  not  seek  our  direct  military 
involvement,  which  they  consider 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  But 
they  do  want  us  to  sustain  a  military 
presence  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  and  a 
source  of  psychological  reassurance. 
They  want  us  to  be  a  reliable  source  of 
essential  defense  equipment,  thus 
avoiding  the  need  to  establish  wasteful 
and  inefficient  local  defense  indus- 
tries. They  want  diplomatic  support  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  being  drawn  into 
the  rivalries  of  other  great  powers. 

These  desires  are  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  our  interests.  I  af- 
firmed at  each  stop  our  intent  to  main- 
tain America's  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral security  commitments  and 
preserve  a  balanced  and  flexible 
military  posture  in  the  Pacific.  Our 
friends  want  this;  our  potential  adver- 
saries expect  it;  our  interests  require  it. 


•  In  the  Philippines  I  discussed  with 
President  Marcos  amendments  to  our 
existing  Military  Base  Agreement 
which  can  stabilize  our  continued  use 
of  these  key  military  facilities  on 
terms  that  fully  respect  Philippine 
sovereignty  over  the  bases. 

•  In  Indonesia  and  Thailand  I  em- 
phasized our  intent  to  remain  a  reliable 
supplier  of  defense  equipment  even  as 
we  attempt  to  encourage  greater  re- 
straint in  the  field  of  arms  transfers.  I 
confirmed  our  willingness  to  deliver 
F-5  aircraft  to  Thailand  and  A-^4  air- 
craft to  Indonesia.  These  systems  per- 
mit our  friends  to  enhance  their  self- 
reliance  without  threatening  their 
neighbors. 

•  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  I 
reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  ANZUS 
and  made  it  clear  that  any  Indian 
Ocean  arms  limitations  arrangements 
we  may  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  will 
not  impair  our  ability  to  support  these 
commitments — as  evidenced  by  our 
decision  to  hold  joint  naval  exercises 
from  time  to  time  off  the  west  coast  of 
Australia. 

•  To  those  who  are  concerned  with 
putting  the  Vietnam  war  behind  us,  I 
pointed  out  that  we  have  made  a  fair 
offer  to  the  Vietnamese — that  we  are 
ready  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
without  preconditions.  But  Hanoi  is 
still  demanding  a  prior  commitment  of 
American  aid,  something  which  the 
American  people  cannot  accept. 

•  To  all  those  with  whom  I  spoke,  I 
repeated  our  determination  not  to 
intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations. 
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We  threaten  no  nation.  But  we  shall 
express  in  a  tangible  way  our  resolve 
to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
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area. 

Addressing  the  New  Agenda 

All  of  the  Asian  leaders  with  whom 
I  met  emphasized  that  national  resili- 
ence, economic  growth,  social  justice, 
and  regional  cooperation — rather  than 
military  strength  alone— provide  the 
essential  foundation  of  security.  I  con- 
veyed President  Carter's  desire  to  sup- 
port their  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves— particularly  in  developing 
their  economic  potential. 

As  in  the  security  field,  our  eco- 
nomic involvement  is  undergoing  rapid 
change.  It  is  difficult  to  overstate 
America's  economic  stake  in  the 
Pacific.  Two-way  trade  with  the  East 
Asian  Pacific  nations  reached  $61  bil- 
lion last  year.  Our  investments  in  the 
Pacific  now  exceed  $16  billion  and 
yield  high  returns.  Forty  percent  of 
our  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
come  from  the  Pacific.  And  the  region 
offers  a  rich  source  of  energy  and  raw 
materials.  Our  trade  and  investment 
with  Southeast  Asia  have  matured.  We 
buy  more  than  we  sell;  our  private 
capital  transfers  exceed  our  aid;  and 
our  imports  include  a  growing  propor- 
tion of  manufactured  goods  rather  than 
raw  materials. 

The  concerns  I  encountered  focused 
less  on  aid  than  on  business — our  reg- 
ulatory processes,  our  incentives  for 
private  investment,  and  the  fear  of 
possible  protectionism  in  the  United 
States.  Conversely,  the  issues  I  raised 
dealt  with  the  need  to  work  together  to 
increase  Southeast  Asian  agricultural 
productivity,  develop  alternative 
energy  supplies,  expand  trade,  and 
promote  more  equitable  growth. 

In  the  future  the  following  tasks 
must  claim  our  priority  attention. 

We  must  assure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  with  the  Pacific 
nations — and  others — through  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations.  Agriculture  is 
an  essential  element  of  this  negotia- 
tion. All  of  us  will  benefit  if  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade  are  reduced; 
all  of  us  will  suffer  if  the  negotiations 
do  not  succeed.  The  time  to  make 
progress  is  this  year.  We  have  put 
forward  a  generous  offer  in  Geneva. 
We  expect  other  developed  coun- 
tries— like  Japan  and  the  European 
Community — to  match  it. 

We  must  help  the  Asian  nations 
overcome  deficiencies  in  their  ag- 
ricultural productivity.  The  Pacific 


basin  has  special  assets  for  dealing 
with  this  issue.  The  three  largest  grain 
exporters  in  the  world — the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia— border 
on  the  Pacific.  So,  too,  do  several  of 
the  largest  grain  importers — especially 
Japan  and  Indonesia.  While  rapid 
population  growth  is  increasing  food 
requirements  in  Southeast  Asia,  its  na- 
tions also  have  considerable  potential 
for  expanding  productivity,  which  we 
must  encourage. 

I  emphasized  our  determination  to 
undertake  a  comprehensive  assault  on 
this  problem  by: 

•  Expanding  our  long-term  P.L.  480 
and  other  forms  of  aid  to  food-deficit 
countries  like  Indonesia  if  they  will 
take  practical  steps  to  increase  agricul- 
tural productivity; 

•  Offering  the  use  of  Landsat  [for- 
mally called  Earth  Resources  Technol- 
ogy Satellite]  satellites  to  help  assess 
regional  ecological  problems; 

•  Focusing  our  bilateral  aid  in 
Southeast  Asia  on  rural  development; 

and 

•  Improving  international  food  secu- 
rity by  helping  to  create  an  inter- 
national system  of  nationally  held 
food  reserves  to  meet  international 
shortages. 

We  must  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  alternate  sources  of  energy. 
Southeast  Asian  countries — apart  from 
Indonesia — have  only  modest  proven 
oil  reserves,  but  they  possess  abundant 
supplies  of  natural  gas,  coal,  uranium, 
and  geothermal  resources.  Their  rapid 
development  will  enhance  our  energy 
security  and  that  of  our  friends  while 
slowing  the  upward  pressure  on  oil 
prices.  We  must  find  new  ways  to  use 
our  technology  to  assist  local  de- 
velopment of  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources. 

In  the  course  of  my  trip  I  offered  to 
send  technical  teams  from  our  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  help  assess  re- 
gional energy  resources,  strengthen 
energy  planning,  and  identify  new 
areas  for  collaboration.  I  made  clear 
our  interest  in  expanding  cooperation 
in  the  development  of  conventional 
and  nonconventional  fuels.  We  can 
learn  much  from  nations  such  as  New 
Zealand,  which  have  had  long  practi- 
cal experience  with  geothermal  energy 
production. 

•  I  responded  positively  to  the  idea 
of  a  formal  consultative  mechanism  to 
facilitate  deeper  energy  cooperation 
with  ASEAN. 

•  I  emphasized  that  the  American 
private  sector  remains  the  most  skillful 
in  the  world  at  developing  new  sources 
of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
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We  must  preserve  Asia's  access  i 
capital   on   favorable   terms.   Or 

bilateral  assistance  programs  renuji 
crucial  to  the  Philippines,  Thailar, 
and  Indonesia  as  each  tries  to  dd 
with  staggering  problems  of  rural  pc- 
erty,  hunger,  and  unemploymei. 
These  development  priorities  refltt 
the  new  directions  in  our  own  aid  p- 
gram.  We  shall  work  with  oth 
donors  and  recipients  to  see  that  uVs 
objectives  are  met. 

Meanwhile,  we  will  continue  to  I 
crease  our  development  assistance : 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  is 
Asian  Development  Bank.  During  \ 
visit  to  the  Bank  headquarters  in  M 
ila,  I  confirmed  President  Carter's  I 
cision  to  contribute  $445  million  to  i 
1979-82  replenishment  program.  Ti 


We  will  shape  our  future  | 
volvement  [in  the  Pacific]  I 
assure  a  balance  between  pi 
serving  security  and  promotu 
constructive  change,  betwei 
government  actions  and  priva 
enterprise. 


will  help  assure  adequate  financing) 
development  plans  in  the  region. 

We  shall  encourage  the  increi 
ingly  influential  role  of  the  U.S.  ri 
vate  sector  in  promoting  Asian 
velopment  for  our  mutual  benel 

When  I  met  in  Jakarta  with  represeii 
tives  of  American  business  in  Afl 
my  message  was  simple:  We  want  J 
business  community  actively  enga: 
in  the  Pacific;  we  want  its  role  to  gi? 
and  our  companies  to  prosper.  1 
Administration  is  developing  a  c| 
prehensive  strategy  for  increasi 
American  exports.  We  will  give  pn 
ity  to  reforming  or  eliminating  g* 
ernmental  practices  that  unden 
America's  competitive  position! 
Asia. 

We  will  continue  to  promote  I 
cohesion  of  ASEAN— the  Associau 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations.  On<< 
the  most  encouraging  development! 
Southeast  Asia  is  the  emergence  of" 
ASEAN  regional  group.  This  assoi 
tion  of  nations  is  developing  gre.< 
economic  cooperation  and  acqui" 
the  habit  of  consulting  closely: 
political  issues. 

We  have  long  enjoyed  close  if 
tions  with  the  individual  members 
ASEAN.  We  now  seek  stronger,' 
with  the  organization  itself.  In  al,1 
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,  talks  with  Southeast  Asian  leaders, 
emphasized  our  willingness  to  host 
S. -ASEAN  consultations  at  the 
nisterial  level  in  Washington  later 
s  year.  It  is  up  to  ASEAN 's  leaders 
define  the  future  patterns  of  re- 
>nal  cooperation.  For  our  part,  we 
ready  to  support  their  initiatives. 

iman  Rights 

'n  addition  to  maintaining  security 
i  strengthening  our  economic  ties, 
•  new  role  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
:ific  requires  the  affirmation  of  the 
>ic  values  for  which  our  nation 
nds.  As  President  Carter  said  in  his 
ugural  address,  "Because  we  are 
8  we  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the 
:  of  freedom  elsewhere.  Our  moral 
se  dictates  a  clear-cut  preference 
those  societies  which  share  with  us 
abiding  respect  for  individual 
nan  rights." 

f  our  foreign  policy  is  to  be  credi- 
and  effective,  it  must  be  based  on 
se  principles:  the  right  to  live  with- 
fear  of  cruel  and  degrading  treat- 
it,  to  participate  in  the  decisions  of 
ernment,  to  achieve  social  justice, 
to  seek  peaceful  change.  We  can 
;  justifiable  pride  in  our  military 
ngth  and  our  economic  prowess, 
the  greatest  source  of  American  in- 
nce  is  the  power  of  our  example, 
he  promotion  of  wider  observance 
mman  rights  is  a  central  objective 
he  Administration's  foreign  policy. 
Southeast  Asia,  there  is  no  more 
found   test  of  our  government's 
mitment  .to  human  rights  than  the 
'   in    which    we    respond    to    the 
dly  increasing  flow  of  Indochinese 
gees  who  deserve  our  admiration 
heir  courage  and  our  sympathy  for 
:  plight.  My  trip  has  convinced  me 
we  and  others  have  underesti- 
-d  the  magnitude  of  the  refugee 
)lem.   The   flow   of  refugees   is 
dly  increasing.    Vietnam's   im- 
iate  neighbors  are  hard-pressed  to 
He  the  growing  numbers  of  "boat 
s"  as  well  as  large  numbers  of 
refugees,  and  the  burden  of  cop- 
with  these  increased  numbers  falls 
roportionately  upon  Thailand. 
3  single  country  can  manage  this 
lem  alone.   Given  our  legacy  of 
•vement  in  Vietnam,  we  bear  spe- 
responsibilities,  and  we  are  pre- 
i  to  meet  them.  The  United  States 
t  take  the  lead  in  developing  a 
der  international  effort  to  handle 
refugee    problem.    I    informed 
heast    Asian    leaders    that    the 
-d  States  will  exercise  parole  au- 
ty  to  accept  an  additional  25,000 
?ees  from  Southeast  Asia  annu- 
We  will  expedite  the  processing 


of  refugees  destined  for  the  United 
States  by  stationing  additional  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  per- 
sonnel in  Bangkok. 

I  extended  to  Thai  authorities  an 
offer  of  up  to  $2  million  to  support 
their  development  of  longer  term  plans 
for  handling  the  Indochinese  refugees. 
And  I  made  clear  that  once  such  plans 
are  developed,  the  United  States  will 
be  prepared  to  offer  more  substantial 
assistance,  in  concert  with  others,  to 
finance  the  permanent  settlement  of 
refugees  in  Thailand  and  elsewhere.  In 
short,  we  shall  do  our  part  to  find 
permanent  homes  for  the  refugees;  we 
will  urge  others  to  do  theirs. 

There  is  no  human  rights  situation 
in  Asia,  or  indeed  the  world,  which 
cries  out  for  more  attention  than  the 
tragedy  still  continuing  in  Cambodia. 
We  have  little  leverage  with  which  to 
affect  the  harsh,  brutal,  repressive  na- 
ture of  the  regime  in  Cambodia,  but 
we  will  continue  to  try  to  focus  the 
world's  attention  on  the  horror  of  what 
is  happening  there. 

Some  critics  suggest  that  the  preser- 
vation of  security  and  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  are  mutually  exclusive 
objectives.  They  are  not.  Only  in  an 
environment  of  security  can  human 
rights  genuinely  flourish.  Yet,  no  gov- 
ernment which  fails  to  respond  to  the 
basic  human  needs  of  its  people  or 
which  closes  off  all  channels  of  dis- 
sent can  achieve  that  security  which  is 
derived  from  the  consent  of  free 
citizens. 

The  security  we  seek  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  and  it  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  question  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice.  This  poses  for  us  a  dip- 
lomatic challenge  of  extraordinary  del- 
icacy, for  we  must  pursue  both  our 
interests  and  our  ideals;  we  must  avoid 
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•  We  must  remember  that  our 
example  is  our  most  potent  weapon. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  strike  the 
right  chord.  During  each  of  my  stops, 
I  was  able  to  speak  frankly  about 
human  rights  while  enhancing  coopera- 
tion on  security  and  other  matters.  I 
believe  we  can  develop  relationships 
of  confidence  with  the  leaders  of  these 
nations  without  forfeiting  the  opportu- 
nity to  listen  to  a  wide  variety  of  polit- 
ical opinions.  And  in  several  key  stops 
I  met  with  private  citizens  to  hear  a 
wide  variety  of  views.  I  hope  progress 
is  being  made.  For  example,  we  have 
received  indications  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia  is  seriously  consid- 
ering speeding  up  the  phased  release 
of  the  10,000  prisoners  scheduled  to 
be  freed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  our  ef- 
forts will  yield  genuine  and  enduring 
results.  But  unless  we  assert  our  be- 
liefs, we  can  neither  expect  the  sup- 
port of  our  own  people  nor  respond  to 
the  yearnings  of  others.  As  Archibald 
MacLeish  once  wrote,  "There  are 
those  who  will  say  that  the  liberation 
of  humanity,  the  freedom  of  man  and 
mind  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  They  are 
right.  It  is.  It  is  the  American  dream. " 

Conclusion 

The  Pacific  basin,  I  am  convinced, 
has  begun  an  unprecedented  and  excit- 
ing era  of  change  and  growth.  The 
future  promises  rapid  economic  ad- 
vance and  relative  political  stability, 
nationalism  accompanied  by  regional 
cooperation,  security  without  huge  de- 
fense budgets,  effective  governmental 
authority  combined  with  a  growing  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  individuals. 

This  is  what  is  possible,  but  this  fu- 
ture is  not  assured.  What  happens  will 


All  of  the  Asian  leaders  with  whom  I  met  emphasized  that 
national  resilience,  economic  growth,  social  justice,  and  regional 
cooperation—rather  than  military  strength  alone— provide  the  es- 
sential foundation  of  security. 


both  cynicism  and  sentimentalism;  we 
must  shun  both  callous  indifference  to 
suffering  and  arrogant  intrusion  into 
others'  internal  affairs.  And  if  we  are 
to  succeed: 

•  We  must  concern  ourselves  with 
achieving  results  rather  than  claiming 
credit; 

•  We  must  combine  frankness  in 
our  private  diplomacy  with  forebear- 
ance  in  our  public  statements;  and 


hinge  on  the  wisdom,  vision,  and  de- 
termination of  the  Asian-Pacific  coun- 
tries themselves,  including  the  United 
States.  Our  role  is  crucial.  Our  con- 
tinuing political,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic involvement  is  indispensable 
and  in  our  interest.  It  must  continue  to 
adapt  to  changing  realities.  But  it  is 
not  a  burden  to  be  borne,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  we  welcome.  □ 

1  Introductory  paragraphs  omitted. 
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INTERVIEW:        National  Security 

Adviser  Brzezinski  on 

"Meet  the  Press" 


Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  was  interviewed  on  NBC's 
■'Meet  the  Press"  on  May  28,  1978, 
by  Bob  Abemathx  (NBC  News), 
Elizabeth  Drew  (The  New  Yorker), 
Bill  Monroe  (NBC  News),  and  Carl 
T.  Rowan  (Field  Syndicate). 

Q.  Castro  says  the  Cubans  were 
not  involved  in  the  invasion  of 
Zaire.  President  Carter  says  they 
were.  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
says  that  the  President  had  bad  in- 
formation about  Soviet  and  Cuban 
involvement  in  Africa.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
like  to  know  what  the  evidence  is  of 
Cuban  involvement  in  the  Zaire  in- 
vasion. What  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  evidence? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  can  assure  you  that 
what  the  President  said  was  right.  The 
invasion  of  Katanga  or  Shaba  from 
Angola  could  not  have  taken  place 
without  the  full  knowledge  of  the  An- 
golan Government. 

It  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out the  invading  parties  having  been 
armed  and  trained  by  the  Cubans  and, 
indeed,  perhaps  also  the  East  Ger- 
mans, and  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
to  be  quite  confident  in  our  conclusion 
that  Cuba  shares  the  political  and  the 
moral  responsibility  for  the  invasion; 
indeed,  even  for  the  outrages  that  were 
associated  with  it. 

If  the  Senate  desires  more  informa- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  we  can  provide 
it,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
judgment  expressed  by  the  President 
will  stand  up. 

Q.  Is  this  evidence  from  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and,  if  so, 
will  you  be  able  to  lay  it  out  in  the 
open  for  all  to  examine? 

A.  The  information  comes  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  we  will  pro- 
vide it,  if  it  is  requested,  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  an  appropriate  forum 
and  in  an  appropriate  way,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  information. 

Q.  Is  the  evidence  clear  and  spe- 
cific that  the  Cubans  were  directly 
involved  in  the  invasion  of  Zaire  or 
is  it,  as  some  U.S.  officials  have 
suggested,  ambiguous,  open  to  sev- 
eral interpretations? 


A.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  be 
tween  direct  involvement  and  respon- 
sibility. Direct  involvement  would 
mean  direct  participation,  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  fighting,  in  command 
and  control,  presence  on  the  ground, 
and  all  of  that. 

We  are  talking  about  responsibility, 
responsibility  for  something  which 
should  not  have  taken  place,  which  is 
a  violation  of  territorial  integrity, 
which  in  fact  is  a  belligerent  act.  We 
believe  that  the  evidence  we  have  sus- 
tains the  proposition — more  than  that, 
sustains  the  conclusion  that  the  Cuban 
Government  and  in  some  measure  the 
Soviet  Government  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  transgression,  and 
this  is  a  serious  matter.  This  is  a 
matter  which  is  not  conducive  to  inter- 
national stability  nor  to  international 
accommodation. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  China,  did 
you  encourage  the  Chinese  to  act 
any  more  openly  to  oppose  Soviet 
ventures  in  the  developing  world? 

A.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  I  don't 
think  is  based  on  encouragement  from 
abroad.  It  reflects  a  comprehensive 
Chinese  view  of  the  international  situ- 
ation. I  did  note  the  fact  that  in  the 
public  statements,  the  Chinese  have 
been  very  critical  of  the  Soviet-Cuban 
intrusion  into  internal  African  affairs, 
and  in  my  very  comprehensive  consul- 
tations with  the  Chinese  leaders  I  did 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
issue. 

Q.  Last  week  the  President,  in 
talking  about  Angola,  said  that  he 
did  not  have  any  interest  in  getting 
militarily  involved  in  Angola  and  he 
was  not  interested  in  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  which  sharply 
circumscribes  our  overt  and  covert 
activities  in  Angola. 

You  had  expressed  for  some  time 
interest  in  involving  ourselves  in 
Angola.  Do  you  now  see  that  that  is 
a  closed  matter? 

A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  what  you 
base  your  assertion  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  becoming  in- 
volved in  Angola.  I  have  held  the 
view,  and  I  do  hold  the  view,  that  the 
Soviet-Cuban   intrusion   into  African 
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matters  not  only  has  the  unfortun;: 
effect  of  transforming  difficult  racl 
conflicts,  of  transforming  the  strugjj 
for  majority  rule  into  also  a  very  col- 
plicated  and  dangerous  internatioill 
conflict,  as  well  as  an  ideologic! 
conflict.  J 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  kind  I 
Soviet-Cuban  involvement  ought  to  2 
cost-free,  and  there  are  a  variety  1 
ways  in  which  concerned  countries  I 
convince  the  Soviets  and  the  Cub;.! 
that  their  involvement,  their  intrusk 
is  not  only  conducive  to  greater  inty 
national  instability  but  in  fact  cariti 
with  it  consequences  which  may  be  I 
imical  to  them  as  well. 

I  believe  this  is  the  responsible  ;c 
the  right  course  of  action  to  c< 
template  because,  otherwise,  we  vl 
be  faced  in  the  longer  run  with  an  i 
creasingly  difficult  situation,  an 
think  we  know  from  history  that  in 
wiser  to  contain  a  conflict  at  a  ti 
when  it  is  still  subject  to  containnii 
through  discussion,  responsi 
negotiation,  limited  counter  mo,; 
than  at  the  point  at  which  it  has'l 
ready  become  a  major  conflagration: 

Q.  In  talking  about  the  lifting) 
congressional  restrictions  on  <i 
government's  foreign  policy  actio' 
the  President  really  pretty  nr 
confined  himself  last  week  to  talk" 
about  economic  restrictions,  r 
there  other  restrictions  that 
would  like  to  see  lifted  so  that  < 
can  oppose  these  Soviet  and  Culi 
moves  in  Africa? 

A.  It  really  isn't  a  matter  of 
wanting  this  or  that  restriction  M 
What  is  involved  is  a  serious  disi 
sion  between  the  executive  and  I 
legislative  branches  about  the  best  i 
to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  at  i 
time  in  history  in  response  to  the  e| 
ing  problems.  I  think  it  is  useful 
all  of  us  to  reflect  on  the  histor 
origins  of  some  of  these  restrictit 
They  were  imposed  at  a  time  of  veri 
tense  suspicion  as  to  the  intentions  i 
conduct  of  the  executive  branch.  1< 
were  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  M 
namese  war  and  the  Watergate  affai 

These  conditions  have  changec 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  light  of' 
change  and  given  the  nature  of! 
problems  that  we  now  confron 
some  parts  of  the  world,  a  ser 
constructive  joint  discussion  betv 
the  executive  and  the  legisla 
branches  about  the  relevance, 
scope  of  the  existing  restrictions 
timely  and  that  is  all  that  is  involve 

I  think  the  whole  issue  has  tj1 
somewhat  sensationalized  and  it  ii 
being  looked  at  in  the  proper  poht 
as  well  as  historical,  perspective 
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Q.  You  just  put  part  of  the  blame 
r  what  you  call  the  transgression 

Zaire  on  East  Germany  and  the 
>viet  Union.  Our  Vice  President 
as  just  at  the  United  Nations 
iticizing  the  Russians  for  deploy- 
s' the  SS-20  missile  against  West- 
n  Europe.1  You  have  been  quoted 

ridiculing  Soviet  actions  in 
hiopia  as  you  stood  on  the  Great 
all  in  China.  Are  we  to  read  from 
this  that  detente  is  dead? 

A.  First  of  all,  I  really  wasn't  ridi- 
ling  Soviet  actions  as  I  stood  on  the 
eat  Wall  of  China.  I  did  make  some 
erence  to  it  in  the  course  of  a  casual 
nversation  with  a  very  charming 
:puty  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
sple's  Republic  of  China. 
\s  far  as  detente  is  concerned,  I 
nk  it  is  terribly  important  for  all  of 
to  understand  what  it  is  and  what  it 
not.  There  is  a  tendency  to  assume 
it  detente  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
nprehensive,  indeed,  total  accom- 
dation  between  the  United  States 
I  the  Soviet  Union.  That  has  never 
n  the  case. 

)etente  really  is  a  process  of  trying 
:ontain  some  of  the  competitive  as- 
ts  in  the  relationship,  competitive 
ects  which  I  believe  still  are  pre- 
ninant,  and  to  widen  the  coopera- 
:  aspects.  In  that  process  at  one 
e  or  another  either  the  cooperative 
the  competitive  aspects  tend  to  be 
re  predominant. 

would  say  that  today  the  competi- 
;  aspects  have  somewhat  surfaced 

I  would  say  categorically  that  this 
lue  to  the  shortsighted  Soviet  con- 
t  in  the  course  of  the  last  2  or  so 
rs. 

►.  Do  you  have  any  reason  what- 
ver  to  believe  that  Soviet  conduct 
cease  to  be  shortsighted? 

v.  I  think  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
izes  that  there  are  genuine  rewards 
iccommodation  and  genuine  costs 
unilateral  exploitation  of  the 
Id's  troubles,  then  the  cooperative 
sets  will  expand. 

am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the 
iet  Union  has  been  engaged  in  a 
ained  and  massive  effort  to  build 
ts  conventional  forces,  particularly 
urope,  to  strengthen  the  concentra- 

of  its  forces  on  the  frontiers  of 
na,  to  maintain  a  vitriolic 
ldwide  propaganda  campaign 
nst  the  United  States,  to  encircle 
penetrate  the  Middle  East,  to  stir 
acial  difficulties  in  Africa,  and  to 
e  more  difficult  a  moderate  solu- 

of  these  difficulties,  perhaps  now 
eek  more  direct  access  to  the 
an  Ocean. 


This  pattern  of  behavior  I  do  not  be- 
lieve is  compatible  with  what  was 
once  called  the  code  of  detente,  and 
my  hope  is,  through  patient  negotia- 
tions with  us  but  also  through  demon- 
strated resolve  on  our  part,  we  can  in- 
duce the  Soviet  leaders  to  conclude 
that  the  benefits  of  accommodation  are 
greater  than  the  shortsighted  attempt  to 
exploit  global  difficulties. 

Q.  The  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  you  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  and 
others,  have  been  talking  about 
strategic  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments. How  close  are  we  to  some 
kind  of  agreement? 

A.  We  are  close,  very  close,  and  in 
some  ways  quite  far  away.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  within  grasp,  if  reason  pre- 
vails. We  have  made,  it  seems  to  me, 
very  proper,  balanced  proposals.  If 
they  are  accepted,  we  could  have 
agreement  within  days.  If  they  are  not 
accepted,  we  will  wait  until  they  are 
accepted. 

Q.  What,  specifically,  would  you 
like  this  country  to  be  able  to  do  in 
Africa  that  Congress  in  some  way 
prevents  us  from  doing? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  course  of 
action  the  United  States  undertakes  in 
Africa  ought  to  be  a  course  of  action 
which  is  undertaken  in  close  consulta- 
tion and  conjunction  with  concerned 
African  countries,  with  concerned 
European  countries,  and  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  understanding  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 


Q.  Do  you  have  some  specific 
thing  that  you  would  like  us  to  do 
that  we  cannot  now  do? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  from  time  to  time 
there  have  been  some  things  which 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  desirable 
for  the  United  States  to  do  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  legislation  developed 
because  of  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
undertake. 

Q.  What,  Dr.  Brzezinski? 

A.  But  I  wouldn't  say  these  are 
major  things.  What  is  really  needed,  I 
think,  is  a  broad  discussion,  a  wider 
understanding,  of  the  longer  term 
strategic  significance  of  this  problem 
and  on  that  basis  a  national  policy 
which  aims  at  consolidating  and 
stabilizing  the  situation. 

Q.  Here  is  the  United  States  with 
enormous  power;  there  is  Cuba,  a 
small  country.  You  and  others  de- 
nounce the  presence  in  Africa  of 
what,  40,000  Cuban  troops?  The 
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other  day  you  called  them  interna- 
tional marauders.  But  we  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Does  that  embarrass  you? 

A.  It  doesn't  embarrass  me;  it  con- 
cerns me.  But  it  concerns  me  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proper  response  to  this  problem  is  not 
by  the  United  States  alone,  but  it  is  by 
the  international  community  as  a 
whole,  with  the  United  States  taking  a 
part  in  it,  perhaps  not  even  the  leading 
part,  but  to  be  able  to  do  that  we  first 
have  to  have  an  adequate  national  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  stakes  are  and 
then  on  that  basis  an  international  re- 
sponse which  can  take  a  variety  of 
forms.  In  the  first  instance,  diplomatic 
forms. 

It  seems  to  me  essential  for  every- 
one to  understand  that  in  this  day  and 
age  the  intrusion  of  foreign  military 
power  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
specific  and  particular  African  con- 
flicts is  intolerable  to  international 
peace  and  is  an  insult  to  the  Africans 
themselves. 

The  Africans  are  intelligent  and  ma- 
ture people.  They  have  international 
organizations  of  their  own.  It  seems  to 
me  that  African  problems  ought  to  be 
solved  by  the  Africans  themselves  and 
not  by  40,000  Cuban  troops  armed  and 
delivered  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


Q.  Reports  from  China  indicate 
that  you  pleased  Chinese  leaders  by 
making  a  number  of  anti-Soviet  re- 
marks but  that  your  visit  did  not  re- 
sult in  any  change  in  our  relation- 
ship with  China,  any  particular 
progress  in  that  area.  Is  that 
roughly  accurate? 

A.  No,  I  would  say  that  is  roughly 
inaccurate.  The  purpose  of  my  visit  to 
China  was  threefold.  The  first  was  to 
engage  in  a  comprehensive  consulta- 
tive review  of  our  respective  positions 
on  international  affairs. 

The  second  was  to  see  whether, 
within  the  present  context,  our  bilat- 
eral relationship  can  in  some  respects 
be  further  developed. 

The  third  was  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  normalization  and  perhaps 
to  make  a  modest  contribution  of  an 
indirect  sort  to  it.  Both  myself  and  the 
Chinese  leaders  agreed  that  the  visit 
was  beneficial;  we  agreed  that  it  could 
be  described  as  useful,  important,  and 
constructive.  It  focused  largely  on  the 
long-term  strategic  nature  of  our  rela- 
tionship; the  fact  that  we  have  certain 
common  basic  interests.  And  it  stressed 
particularly  the  importance  of  mutual 
understanding  of  some  of  the  key  is- 
sues that  confront  respectively  China 
and  the  United  States. 
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Q.  Those  phrases  you  have  been 
using  fit  into  the  category  of  diplo- 
matic language  that  many  people 
can't  make  heads  nor  tails  of.  Was 
there  any  specific  change  in  our  pol- 
icy, any  progress  that  resulted  that 
you  can  put  your  finger  on? 

A.  If  two  major  countries  engage  in 
detailed  reviews  of  their  respective 
policies  regarding  major  issues— and 
in  the  course  of  my  visit  to  China  I 
spent  some  14  hours  in  sustained  dis- 
cussions not  only  with  the  Foreign 
Minister,  who  plays  an  important  role 
in  his  own  right,  but  with  Vice 
Premier  Ch'en  Hsi-lien  and  Chair- 
man Hua  Kuo-feng,  and  this  as  of  it- 
self entails  certain  longer  range 
consequences. 

The  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  do  have  parallel 
interests.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  paral- 
lel interests,  we  do  undertake  certain 
actions.  If  we  understand  each  other 
better,  this  as  of  itself  is  of  great 
significance. 

Q.  You  have  made  several  refer- 
ences to  the  strategic  importance  in 
Africa.  Last  week  Ambassador  An- 
drew Young  [U.S.  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations] 
said  it  is  ridiculous  to  assign 
strategic  importance  to  countries  in 
Africa  simply  because  the  Cubans  go 
in  there.  Do  you  think  that  is  clear 
geopolitical  thinking? 

A.  I  think  the  question  whether  in- 
dividual African  countries  are  strategi- 
cally important  is  not  determined  by 
whether  the  Cubans  go  into  them,  but 
by  the  nature  of  location  or  resources 
of  these  countries. 

The  African  Horn  is  important  be- 
cause of  its  location,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  population  of  Ethiopia,  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  consequences  for 
access  to  Suez,  because  of  its  political 


impact   on   Saudi  Arabia,   if  Saudi 
Arabic  feels  encircled. 

Zaire  is  an  important  country  be- 
cause of  its  natural  resources  and  size. 
These  are  the  strategic  concerns  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  na- 
ture of  these  strategic  concerns  can  be 
given  an  altogether  new  dimension.  If 
a  proxy  power  acting  on  behalf  of  our 
major  rival  in  the  world  intrudes  itself 
militarily,  this  does  entail  political 
consequences  which  one  cannot  afford 
to  ignore. 

The  proper  response  to  it  is  not 
panic  or  hysteria,  but  serious  discus- 
sion of  what  this  might  mean  in  the 
longer  run  and  on  that  basis  a  proper 
international  response.  I  do  not  believe 
that  sticking  one's  head  into  the  sand 
is  the  best  solution  to  difficult  prob- 
lems in  the  world. 

Q.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  laid  out 
a  long  list  of  horrible  things  done  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  the  Adminis- 
tration seems  to  do  nothing  but 
wring  its  hands.  Would  you  be  in 
favor  of  linkage  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing, "We  will  cease  trade  with  you. 
You  don't  get  our  wheat.  We  will 
not  transfer  our  technology  if  you 
continue  to  do  the  things  you  are 
doing." 

A.  First  of  all,  I  don't  think  it  was  a 
string  of  horrible  things.  It  was  a  list 
of  actions  undertaken  apparently  in  a 
combative  or  competitive  spirit  in 
order  to  gain  political  advantage  in  re- 
lationship to  us.  This  is  the  kind  of  a 
conduct  we  wish  to  transform,  to 
moderate. 

Our  response  to  it  does  operate  on 
many  levels.  On  the  one  hand  we  try 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  where  it 
is  mutually  useful  to  negotiate — for 
example,  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  trying  to  strengthen  ourselves 
where  it  is  necessary,   and  we  have 
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done  a  great  deal,  for  example,  in  - 
gardtoNATO. 

Beyond  that  we  are  trying  to  <- 
velop  stronger  relationships  with  v;.- 
ous  regional  powers  which  do  I 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union  a 
which,  if  encouraged  and  support! 
can  themselves  help  to  provide  ovel 
global  stability.  Last  but  not  least,  I 
are  enhancing  our  own  long-term  m 
tionship  with  the  People's  Republic) 
China  as  a  contribution  to  gloi 
stability. 

I  don't  believe  we  are  wringing  i 
hands.  I  think  we  are  trying  to  respn 
responsibly  to  a  complicated  and  I 
ficult  challenge. 

Q.  You  talked  several  times  i 
this  program  about  the  need  fori 
international  response  to  the  Soe 
and  Cuban  actions  in  Africa.  Agin 
specifically  what  do  you  havei 
mind? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  il 
instance,  the  African  countries  thr 
selves  have  to  seriously  review  1 
question  whether  they  wish  to  bec(a 
the  battlefield  for  foreign  purpo:: 
and  therefore  response  by  the  Afn 
countries  either  through  the  Organ 
tion  of  African  Unity  or  in  some  oi 
form  ought  to  be  the  first  step.  j 
ondly,  the  future  of  Africa  does  ha; 
bearing  on  the  situation  in  the  Mi-I 
East  to  some  extent  and  in  Europe  r 
hence  these  countries  are  concerned 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  an  in 
national  peacekeeping  forcti 
Africa? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  be  ) 
specific  at  this  moment  and  thrcj 
this  medium.   What  I  am  sayin 
there  has  to  be  an  international- 
sponse  to  an  international  problem. 


1  For  text  of  address  before  the  U.N.  S|; 
Session  on  Disarmament  on  May  24.  197!: 
Bulletin  of  June  1978,  p.  31. 
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THE  SECRETARY:        Issues  Facing 
the  United  States  in  Africa 


Statement  on  May  12,  1978,  before 
jj  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs  of 
j  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
'ions.  The  statement  was  made  in 
ised  session  and  the  following  text 
in  released  by  the  Department  of 
tie. 


am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
y  to  appear  before  the  African  Af- 
-s  Subcommittee.  I  look  forward  to 
cussing  with  you  the  many  critical 
aes  which  we  now  face  in  Africa. 
)yer  the  past  2  years,  under  the 
vious  Administration  as  well  as 
;,  we  have  made  significant  strides 
our  relations  with  Africa.  I  believe 
t  these  improved  relations  have  re- 
ed from  a  number  of  factors: 

1  Our  willingness  to  work  with  Af- 

in  nations  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
understanding; 
Our  active  support  for  majority 

:  and  racial  equality  in  southern 

ica; 

Our  serious  efforts  to  deal  with 
many  economic  issues  which  are 
of  the  North-South  dialogue  and 

ch  directly  affect  the  lives  of  Afri- 

s;  and 
Our  genuine  interest  in  African 

Mems  in.  their  own  terms  and  not 

y   in   the    context    of   East-West 

tions. 


he  progress  we  have  made  is  of 
iamental  importance  to  the  United 
es.  Our  economy  is  increasingly 

to  the  resources  and  markets  of 
ca.  Our  ability  to  deal  with  global 
es  depends  on  African  cooperation. 

the  policies  of  African  nations  are 
key  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
can  disputes  which  otherwise  in- 
outside  intervention, 
be  recent  trip  to  Nigeria  by  Presi- 

Carter  [March  31 -April  3]  is  a 
;rete  example  of  what  improved  re- 
'ns  can  mean  to  the  United  States, 
iident  Carter  and  Lt.  Gen. 
sanjo  were  able  to  develop  joint 
egies  on  strengthening  economic 
between  our  two  nations  and  on 

problems  of  Rhodesia  and 
libia. 

s  a  result  of  this  new  atmosphere 
ur  relations  with  Africa,  we  are 
able  to  work  with  Africans  on  is- 
which  previously  could  have  been 
cult  even  to  discuss.  This  has  been 
ent,  for  example,  in  the  field  of 


human  rights.  We  have  told  African 
nations  that  we  are  concerned  about 
human  rights  not  only  in  southern  Af- 
rica but  throughout  the  continent.  And 
Africans  now  accept  our  emphasis  on 
minority  rights  because  they  believe 
we  care  about  majority  rule.  We  can- 
not claim  primary  credit,  but  there 
have  been  some  real  improvements  in 
the  human  rights  situations  in  a 
number  of  African  nations  during  the 
past  year.  In  the  case  of  Uganda,  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  increased  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  human  rights 
question  there  by  African  nations. 

In  talking  about  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  our  relations  with  black  Afri- 
can governments,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  have  no  interest  in  our 
relations  with  South  Africa  as  well.  At 
the  start  of  this  Administration  we 
asked  ourselves  whether  we  could  ex- 
press our  opposition  to  apartheid  and 
at  the  same  time  elicit  South  Africa's 
cooperation  in  working  for  peaceful 
change  and  transition  to  majority  rule 
in  Namibia  and  Rhodesia.  I  believe 
that  the  experience  of  the  first  year 
shows  that  we  can. 


The  Challenges  Ahead 

Our  progress  should  not  obscure  the 
problems  we  face  in  the  coming 
months.  Four  important  questions  de- 
fine the  challenges  which  lie  ahead. 

•  Can  we  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  gains  made  in  our  relations  with 
African  nations,  and  particularly  with 
Nigeria  and  others  where  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  turnaround  during  the 
past  year  or  two? 

•  How  can  we  make  it  clear  to  Af- 
rican nations  which  have  traditionally 
been  our  friends  that  we  maintain  a 
strong  interest  in  our  relations  with 
them? 

•  How  can  we  most  effectively 
work  for  peaceful  change  in  southern 
Africa? 

•  How  can  we  avoid  Africa's  be- 
coming an  East-West  battleground  and 
head  off  growing  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  intervention? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  de- 
pend on  our  policies  in  two  important 
areas. 

First,  our  ability  to  provide  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  will  be  a 
critical  yardstick  by  which  African 
states  measure  our  willingness  to  re- 


spond to  their  problems  and  needs.  In 
FY  1979,  the  Carter  Administration  is 
asking  Congress  for  $294  million  in 
bilateral  development  aid  for  Africa, 
$25  million  for  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  $45  million  for  secu- 
rity supporting  assistance  for  nations 
caught  in  political  crisis  and  turmoil.  I 
cannot  emphasize  enough  that  it  is  our 
economic  and  social  ties  which  lie  at 
the  heart  of  our  relations  with  African 
countries.  Our  failure  to  respond  to 
their  economic  needs  would  gravely 
damage  the  progress  we  have  recently 
made. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize 
that  countries  threatened  by  the  build- 
up of  Cuban  troops  and  Soviet  arms 
on  their  borders  have  justifiable  con- 
cern over  their  legitimate  defense 
needs.  Other  governments  are  making 
their  own  efforts  to  help.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  do  so  without  exacerbating  re- 
gional military  competition.  As  I  said 
last  July  in  a  speech  on  Africa  policy 
in  St.  Louis,  we  will  only  transfer 
arms  to  Africa  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. This  is  still  the  policy  of  the 
Carter  Administration.  But  it  is  very 
important  that  we  help  threatened_Af- 
rican  states  to  meet  their  legitimate  se- 
curity needs.  Military  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  a  vital  element  in 
our  efforts  to  reassure  the  African 
moderates. 

In  Sudan  we  have,  therefore,  agreed 
to  sell  12  F-5  fighter  aircraft  and  six 
C-130's  which  will  provide  that  nation 
with  an  air  defense  and  troop  transport 
capability  against  potential  threats. 

Chad,  which  is  faced  with  a  serious 
Libyan-backed  insurgency,  has  been 
made  eligible  to  buy  U.S.  arms  and 
receive  third-country  transfers.  The 
problem  is  that  Chad's  economic  situa- 
tion is  such  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  arms,  and  we  cannot  engage 
in  a  grant  program.  France  is  now 
providing  the  bulk  of  military 
assistance. 

With  Kenya  we  are  evaluating  that 
country's  security  requirements  and 
will  shortly  provide  Congress  with 
a  recommendation  for  increased 
assistance. 

In  Zaire  we  are  cooperating  with 
European  nations  in  providing  training 
and  basic  military  equipment  to 
improve  that  nation's  defense 
capabilities. 

Beyond  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance, the  second  major  concern  of 
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our  policy  is  our  commitment  to  help 
resolve  disputes  peacefully,  whether  in 
the  Horn  or  in  southern  Africa,  or 
elsewhere.  Only  through  the  active 
pursuit  of  such  a  policy  can  we  re- 
move the  opportunity  for  outside 
intervention. 


Horn  of  Africa 

Recent  developments  in  the  Horn 
are  an  example  of  the  complexity  and 
difficulties  we  face. 

As  you  know,  we  have  wanted  to 
improve  our  relations  with  Somalia. 
However,  we  were  unwilling  to  do  so 
as  long  as  Somali  forces  were  invading 
Ethiopia. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Somali  army  from  the  Ogaden,  Presi- 
dent Carter  sent  Assistant  Secretary 
[for  African  Affairs  Richard]  Moose  to 
Mogadiscio  for  discussions  with  Presi- 
dent Siad  Barre.  During  this  trip  we 
began  our  discussions  to  obtain  assur- 
ances from  Siad  that  he  would  respect 
the  internationally  recognized  borders 
of  his  neighbors  as  a  precondition  for 
any  U.S.  military  assistance.  Mr. 
Moose  also  informed  the  Somali  leader 
that  any  U.S.  aid  would  be  limited  in 
scope  and  confined  to  defensive  items 
only.  This  matter  is  under  active  and 
continuing  review.  We  will,  of  course, 
keep  the  committee  informed  of  our 
deliberations. 

Our  relations  with  Ethiopia,  though 
not  good,  have  not  deteriorated  com- 
pletely, and  we  would  not  like  to  see 
them  broken  off.  Continued  dialogue 
with  that  government  is  in  our  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  the  region.  We  expect  to  an- 
nounce the  naming  of  a  new  Ambas- 
sador to  Ethiopia  in  the  near  future.1 

The  Cuban  presence  in  Ethiopia 
which  now  is  at  the  16-17,000  level  is 
of  serious  concern  to  us.  I  will  discuss 
the  Soviet  and  Cuban  role  in  Africa 
later.  But  let  me  say  now  that  it  is  still 
not  clear  whether  the  Cubans  will  play 
a  major  combat  role  in  Eritrea  similar 
to  their  operations  in  the  Ogaden. 

We  will  continue  to  urge  all  of  the 
parties  concerned  to  make  every  effort 
toward  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
dispute  and  withdrawal  of  Cuban 
forces.  We  face  no  less  a  challenge  in 
dealing  with  issues  of  transition  to 
majority  rule  and  racial  equality  in 
South  Africa,  Namibia,  and  Rhodesia. 

South  Africa 

In  South  Africa  the  basic  problem 
we  face  is  simply  stated,  yet  terribly 
complex:  How  best  can  we  encourage 
peaceful  change? 

We  cannot  ignore  apartheid  and  the 


growing  crisis  within  South  Africa. 
We  have  to  make  it  clear  that  a  de- 
terioration in  our  bilateral  relations  is 
inevitable  if  progress  is  not  made.  Re- 
cent actions  by  the  Congress  clearly 
indicate  that  it  shares  this  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  main- 
tain our  ability  to  work  with  the  South 
African  Government  for  peaceful 
change  in  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and 
South  Africa  itself.  We  have  made  it 
clear  to  South  Africa  that  progress  on 
each  of  the  three  will  be  recognized 
and  have  done  so  with  regard  to 
Namibia. 

We  understand  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  change  within  South  Africa. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  impose  a 
simplistic  formula  for  South  Africa's 
future.  Rather,  we  have  urged  the 
South  African  Government  to  begin  to 
take  truly  significant  steps — such  as 
talking  with  acknowledged  representa- 
tive black  leaders— away  from  apar- 
theid and  toward  a  system  in  which 
the  full  range  of  rights  would  be  ac- 
corded to  all  inhabitants  of  South  Af- 
rica, black  and  white  alike. 

South  Africa's  potential  for  nuclear 
weapons  development  is  another  rea- 
son why  it  is  important  that  we  try  to 
maintain  an  effective  working  relation- 
ship with  that  government.  South  Af- 
rica has  the  technical  capability  to 
produce  a  nuclear  weapon.  In  recent 
months  we  have  actively  sought  South 
Africa's  agreement  to  sign  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  (NPT).  We  have 
held  talks  with  them  on  this  question 
and  will  again. 

Some  have  urged  that  we  cease  all 
nuclear  cooperation  with  South  Africa 
because  of  apartheid.  We  believe  that 
this  question  must  be  addressed  in  the 
context  of  the  strong  desirability  of 
South  Africa's  adherence  to  the  NPT 
and  the  application  of  safeguards  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  all  nuclear 
facilities  in  South  Africa. 


Namibia 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  resolution  of  the  Namibia  prob- 
lem as  a  result  of  a  year-long  effort  by 
ourselves  and  the  other  four  Western 
Security  Council  members,  operating 
as  the  so-called  contact  group.  Recent 
South  African  acceptance  of  the  con- 
tact group  proposal  for  a  Namibian 
settlement  was  a  significant  break- 
through.2 We  are  now  making  ap- 
proaches to  the  front-line  states  [An- 
gola, Botswana,  Mozambique,  Tan- 
zania', Zambia],  Nigeria,  and  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO),  urging  SWAPO's  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  settlement  proposal. 
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Time  is  critical.  If  we  do  not  obi 
SWAPO's  acceptance  of  the  propw 
in  the  near  future,  South  Africa  ij 
go  ahead  with  Namibian  independe^l 
on  its  own  terms. 

The  May  4  South  African  raid  j 
Angola  has  set  back  our  efforts  to] 
tain  SWAPO's  agreement  to  the  d 
tact  group  proposal.  Mistrust  has  tj 
intensified. 

A  major  substantive  issue  wrj 
remains  unresolved  is  the  statu; 
Walvis  Bay.  While  we  consider  j 
Walvis  Bay  is  geographically,  etj 
cally,  culturally,  and  economic!; 
tied  to  Namibia,  we  have  taken 
position  that  this  issue  should  be 
solved  through  negotiations  betvj 
postindependence  Namibia  and  S| 
Africa. 


Rhodesia 

...       .     , 

This  is  also  a  crucial  time  in  th< 
fort  to  achieve  a  peaceful  resold 
of  the  Rhodesia  problem. 

The  front-line  Presidents  are  . 
working  with  us  to  try  to  secui 
negotiated  settlement  in  Rhodesia! 
will  include  all  parties  and  endl 
conflict. 

South  African  leaders  havei 
knowledged  the  need  for  an  int| 
tionally  acceptable  settlement  thai 
bring  peace. 

Ian  Smith  has  made  some  con 
sions  in  the  Salisbury  agreement! 
they  do  not  provide  for  an  irrever 
transfer  of  power  to  majority  rul 
our  judgment,    without   broi 
agreement  among  the  parties,  o 
ternational  acceptance,  there  wi 
neither  a  cease-fire  nor  a  1  if  till 
sanctions. 

The  Hove  incident  demonstrate 
inevitable  strains  within  the  SaliH 
group,  as  African  leaders  seel 
sharing  of  real  power.3 

The  major  question  remainii! 
whether  the  internal  and  extl 
nationalist  parties  can  agree  eitri 
some  formula  for  power-sharing: 
ing  the  transition,  or  to  a  neutrali 
sition  administration.  The  nub  c 
problem  is  that  each  side  now 
to  dominate  the  transition  goverr' 
in  a  way  that  is  unacceptable  t 
other  and  would  make  fair  eleii 
impossible. 

But  it  is  also  clear  that  it  is  I 
interest  of  both  sides  to  keep  thei 
open  to  a  negotiated  settlemei 
eluding  all  the  parties.  The  pay 
front  had  said  it  would  attend  a  i 
ing  with  all  parties  and  is  will! 
discuss  all  issues  further;  the  I 
bury  parties  have  not  totally  re« 
a  meeting  of  all  parties  but  sayi 
are  skeptical  of  its  success. 
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We  believe  the  Anglo-American 
iroposals  provide  the  best  elements 
or  a  settlement  that  will  be  accept- 
ible  to  both  sides:  a  cease-fire;  a 
J.N.  peacekeeping  force;  U.N.  ob- 
ervers  to  monitor  elections  and  ac- 
ivities  of  the  police;  a  neutral  transi- 
ion  administration  with  powers  over 
tefense,  law  and  order,  and  electoral 
rrangements  in  the  hands  of  an  im- 
lartial  administrator;  integration  of 
xisting  forces  into  one  army  that 
.ould  be  loyal  to  the  elected  govern- 
lent;  and  a  democratic  constitution 
/ith  guarantees  of  individual  rights 
or  all,  white  as  well  as  black.4 

It  is  our  job  to  work  to  keep  the 
oor  open  to  an  inclusive  settlement 
lat  will  bring  peace.  If  we  and  the 
iritish  do  not  do  so,  the  door  may 
wing  shut,  with  appalling  conse- 
uences.  That  is  why  [British 
oreign]  Secretary  Owen  and  I  went 
)  meet  with  the  parties  in  Salisbury 
nd  Dar  es  Salaam  [April  13-17].  I 
elieve  some  progress  was  made  in 
lese  meetings.  We  will  be  sending 
embassador  Low  [U.S.  Ambassador 
)  Zambia]  and  British  representative 
ohn  Graham  for  talks  with  the  par- 
es to  attempt  to  move  forward  a 
leeting  of  all  the  parties. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we 
ill  succeed.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  if 
e  either  accept  the  patriotic  front 
roposals — giving  them  predom- 
lance — or  endorse  the  Salisbury 
greements — which  would  give  the 
iternal  parties  a  dominant 
osition — we  will  lose  our  ability  to 
ork  with  all  sides  toward  a  settle- 
lent  that  can  bring  peace.  We  must 
laintain  our  neutrality  among  all  the 
arties  and  continue  to  stand  for  a  fair 
)lution  in  which  ballots  rather  than 
ullets  will  decide  fairly  who  gets 
ower.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point 
>o  strongly,  for  the  stakes  are  very 
igh. 

If  an  agreement  cannot  be 
:hieved,  there  is  bound  to  be  escalat- 
ig  conflict.  This  will  have  a  devas- 
iting  effect  on  surrounding  countries, 
nd  increased  involvement  by  the 
oviet  Union  and  Cuba  on  one  side 
id  South  Africa  on  the  other  would 
-  likely. 

oviets  and  Cubans 

A  discussion  of  the  issues  and 
'oblems  we  face  in  Africa  would  not 
e  complete  without  mention  of 
oviet  and  Cuban  activities.  Their  in- 
easing  intervention  raises  serious 
roblems.  It  escalates  the  level  of 
inflict.  It  jeopardizes  the  independ- 
ice  of  African  states.  It  creates  con- 
'rn  among  moderates  that  Soviet 


weapons  and  Cuban  troops  can  be 
used  to  determine  the  outcome  of  any 
dispute  on  the  continent. 

We  are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
counter  Cuban  and  Soviet  intervention 
in  the  disputes  of  African  nations. 

First,  we  have  told  the  Soviets  and 
the  Cubans,  publicly  and  privately, 
that  we  view  their  willingness  to 
exacerbate  armed  conflict  in  Africa  as 
a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

Second,  we  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Soviets  the  dangers  which  their  ac- 
tivities in  Africa  pose  for  our  overall 
relations.  I  conveyed  this  view  most 
recently  when  I  was  in  Moscow. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  make  a  negotiating  linkage  be- 
tween reaching  a  good  SALT  agree- 
ment, which  is  clearly  in  our  basic 
security  interests,  and  the  inevitable 
competition  with  the  Soviets  which 
will  continue  to  take  place  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Third  World.  A 
SALT  agreement  should  not  be  a  re- 
ward for  good  behavior.  It  should  be 
signed  if  it  maintains  our  national 
interest  and  that  of  our  allies,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Third,  we  will  continue  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  long-term  strengths  in 
relations  with  Africa.  These  are  found 
primarily  in  our  substantial  aid,  trade, 
and  investment  ties.  During  the 
period  from  1970  to  1976  the  United 
States  provided  over  $2  billion  in  di- 
rect economic  assistance  to  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  In  that  same  period 
the  Soviets  only  provided  $200  mil- 
lion. It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
relies  almost  exclusively  on  arms 
transfers  and  its  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  short-run  military  conflicts  as 
the  basis  of  its  African  policy.  This  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  viable  long-term 
political  strategy,  as  the  history  of 
Soviet  involvement  in  Africa  over  the 
past  decade  demonstrates. 

The  fact  that  the  West  alone  is  able 
and  willing  to  help  resolve  the  long- 
term  economic  problems  of  African 
nations  through  the  transfer  of  capital 
and  technology  gives  us  a  fundamen- 
tal advantage  that  we  must  continue 
to  maintain. 

Fourth,  our  continued  support  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  and 
building  closer  diplomatic  ties  is  in 
itself  a  barrier  to  Soviet  and  Cuban 
designs.  African  trust  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  commitment  to  peaceful  but 
meaningful  change  in  southern  Africa 
has  been  critical  to  minimizing  Soviet 
and  Cuban  involvement.  If  we  should 
abandon  our  efforts  in  support  of 
peaceful  change,  the  front-line  states 


would  conclude  that  change  can  only 
come  militarily. 

If  we  abandon  our  current  efforts, 
increasing  conflict  will  thus  tend  not 
only  to  radicalize  southern  Africa  it- 
self but  to  alter  the  policies  of  nations 
elsewhere  in  Africa  that  are  now  be- 
coming increasingly  friendly  to  us. 

Conclusion 

Major  challenges  lie  ahead,  in  im- 
plementing our  policy  and  in  counter- 
ing Soviet  and  Cuban  intervention. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  work 
closely  with  the  Congress  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  goals.  We  will  need  your 
support  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

•  In  providing  long-term  develop- 
ment assistance  and  humanitarian 
relief; 

•  In  giving  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  military  assistance  for  coun- 
tries threatened  by  Soviet  arms  and 
Cuban  troops;  and 

•  In  achieving  and  implementing 
negotiated  settlements  in  southern 
Africa. 

The  involvement  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  in  our  Africa  policy  is  key 
to  the  greater  public  understanding  we 
seek.  We  need  your  counsel  and  your 
advice.  We  also  need  your  help  in 
explaining  to  the  American  people  the 
great  stakes  our  country  has  in  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  Africa.  □ 


'On  May  31,  1978,  President  Carter  nomi- 
nated Frederic  L.  Chapin  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Ethiopia. 

2 For  text  of  the  proposal,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  1978,  p.  50. 

3  Byron  Hove  is  a  black  Rhodesian  who  was 
assigned  to  one  of  the  ministries  and  later 
dismissed  from  his  position  by  the  transitional 
government. 

4For  text  of  the  proposals,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  424. 
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Interview  on 

"Good  Morning 

Ameriea" 


Secretary  Vance  was  interviewed  on 
ABC's  "Good  Morning  America"  on 
May  25,  1978,  by  David  Hartman  and 
Barrie  Dunsmore. ' 

Q.  There  is  a  widespread  percep- 
tion— and  it  seems  to  be  growing — 
that  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans 
are  essentially  being  given  a  free  run 
of  Africa.  Is  our  country  going  to 
continue  to  sit  back  and  allow  that 
to  happen? 

A.  Insofar  as  Africa  is  concerned, 
we  have  set  a  policy  for  ourselves 
which  involves  several  things. 

First,  we  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  can  do  is  to 
give  economic  assistance  to  the  Afri- 
can countries  to  help  them  with  their 
development.  This  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  them;  they  are  in  the  stages  of 
many  of  the  developing  countries 
around  the  world  where  they  need  help 
in  this  area.  Therefore,  we  are  concen- 
trating on  that  kind  of  help  rather  than 
military  assistance.  We  are  providing 
some  military  assistance  in  cases 
where  that  is  necessary  for  their  self- 
defense. 

Also  we  have  been  trying  to  work 
with  the  African  countries  to  help 
them  resolve  some  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  such  as  those  which  exist 
in  Rhodesia  and  in  Namibia.  There, 
together  with  the  British  and  other  na- 
tions, we  have  been  working  with  the 
people  of  those  countries  to  see 
whether  we  can  contribute  something 
to  help  them  resolve  these  very 
dangerous  problems. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  believe  very 
deeply  that  the  Africans  should  resolve 
their  own  problems  but  with  the  help 
of  outsiders  should  that  be  what  they 
want.  And  in  this  case  they  have  asked 
for  our  help,  and  we  have  been  giving 
it. 

We  believe  that  the  pouring  in  of 
arms,  such  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Ethiopia  and  elsewhere,  is  not  condu- 
cive to  the  settlement  of  these  regional 
and  local  problems  within  Africa,  and 
we  believe  that  this  is  wrong.  We  have 
so  slated  very  clearly  and  very  force- 
fully, and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Q.  Last  night  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale  seemed  to  be  taking  a  harder 
line.  He  implied  that  the  Soviets  were 


responsible  for  this  continuing  arms 
race. 

Does  his  implied  harder  line  yes- 
terday at  the  United  Nations  indicate 
a  harder  line  that  perhaps  the 
United  States  is  going  to  take  in 
your  upcoming  discussions  with  the 
Soviets?  2 

A.  In  our  upcoming  discussions 
with  the  Soviets  we  will  be  talking 
about  several  matters.  The  primary  we 
are  going  to  be  talking  about  is  the 
so-called  SALT  discussions — strategic 
arms  talks.  There  we  will  be  picking 
up  on  the  remaining  items  which  have 
not  yet  been  resolved  and  see  what  we 
can  do  to  try  and  close  the  gap  on 
those  items. 

We  will  also  be  discussing  other 
problems  such  as  the  questions  of  Af- 
rica and  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Cubans  in  Africa.  So 
we  will  be  dealing  with  both  sets  of 
problems. 

Now  in  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems, we  are  going  to  speak  very 
frankly  and  in  a  very  straightforward 
fashion,  because  I  guess  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  these  problems  is  to  get 
them  out  on  the  table  and  talk 
shoulder-to-shoulder  very  straight. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
Soviets  back  off  in  Africa? 

A.  What  we  feel,  as  I  said  before, 
is  that  the  Africans  should  be  allowed 
to  resolve  their  own  problems,  and 
they  should  not  be  resolved  by  mili- 
tary means  but  by  peaceful  means. 

Q.  What  is  not  clear  in  all  of  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Administration 
views  as  the  Russian  intent  in  Af- 
rica. Do  you  feel  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  testing  the  United  States  in  Af- 
rica? Or  are  they  merely  responding 
to  requests  from  other  countries,  as 
is  their  argument?  Do  we  consider 
the  Russians  a  strategic  threat  in 
Africa? 

A.  It  is  unclear  what  their  ultimate 
intentions  are.  But  as  we  see  each  one 
of  these  situations,  one  has  to  deal 
with  that  particular  situation. 

We  think  that,  insofar  as  the  Ethio- 
pian case  is  concerned,  once  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Ogaden  was  settled,  then 
there  was  no  need  for  retention  of 
large  numbers  of  external  forces,  that 
those  external  forces  should  be  re- 
moved. We  have  made  this  clear  to 
them.  If  there  was  a  reason  for  them 
to  come  in  during  the  stages  of  the 
fighting  in  the  Ogaden,  that  is  now 
gone  by;  and  there  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  be  staying  on  at  this  point 
when  the  only  problems  are  internal 
problems. 
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Q.  In  terms  of  American  rt 
sponses  to  Soviet  moves  in  Afric 
one  of  the  possible  moves  that 
being  discussed  is  possible  Americi 
aid  to  the  rebels  in  Angola  oni 
again.  Is  this  a  possible  move  on  tl 
part  of  the  United  States  if  congre 
sional  action  can  be  or — 

A.  I  think  this  has  become  di 
torted.   What  was  suggested  about 
week  ago  was  that  we  should  revie 
the  various  kinds  of  assistance  wmV 
the  United  States  has  been  giving  ov 
the  years,  both  military  and  economi 
Since   1961   when  the  Foreign  Assii 
ance  Act  was  passed,  there  have  bei 
a  lot  of  amendments  which  have  be> 
put  on  various  pieces  of  legislate 
which  have  constrained  and  restrict 
the  ability  of  the  executive  branch 
carrying  out  foreign  policy.   Some 
these  have  very  good  reasons  behi 
them;  others,  we  think,  do  not.  V 
felt  it  was  important  to  review  all 
these  and  see  what  changes  should 
made. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  exai; 
pies.  As  it  now  stands,  we  are  limit i 
in  terms  of  grant  military  assistance 
countries  specifically  mentioned  \ 
legislation,  and  we  are  limited  to  t 
amounts  that  are  put  in  the  legislatic 
If  a  special  situation  arises  where  | 
would  want  to  give  assistance,  | 
cannot  do  so  then  without  having  to«i 
back  through  the  whole  congressiotl 
process.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  > 
have  some  sort  of  contingency  fill 
that  would  take  care  of  that  type  I 
mattter.  _  i 

In  other  cases,  there  are  restriction 
on  giving  any  economic  assistance  ) 
certain  countries — and  they  are  put  I 
there  by  name.  That  I  think  is  wror 
I  think  we  should  have  the  flexibili 
when  a  country  begins  to  move,  si 
in  the  human  rights  area,  in  a  positi: 
direction,  that  we  could  then  respol 
with  a  little  economic  assistance  ai 
help  at  that  time.   When  you  men 
have  a  negative  thing  which  says  yi 
can  do  nothing,  then  you  cannot  i- 
courage  them  as  they  start  to  mo: 
forward.   Those   are   the   kinds 
things. 


1  Press  release  23  1  of  May  25. 

2  For  text  of  Vice  President  Mondale's  f 
dress  before  the  Special  Session  on  Disarri- 
ment,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1978.  p.  31. 
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AFRICA:      Visit  of  Zambian 
President  Kaunda 


^resident  Kenneth   D.   Kaunda  of 

mbia  made  a   state   visit  to   the 

\ited  States    May    16-22,    1978. 

tile  in   Washington   May  17-19,   he 

t  with  President  Carter  and  other 

>ernment  officials.  Following  is  the 

•hange  of  toasts  made  at  a  state 

ner  at  the    White  House  on   Max 
i 


•sident  Carter 

Nc  are  delighted  to  have  you  all 
e  tonight  to  welcome  to  the  White 
use  a  great  leader. 

4any  of  you  didn't  recognize  the 
guage  of  the  prayer  that  was  given 
our  guest.  It  was  Presbyterian. 
iughter.]  His  father  was  a  pastor,  a 
lister  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
d  I  think  that  it's  obvious  to  all  of 
that  our  guest  has  very  deep  feel- 
s,  not  only  about  religion  but 
ut  humanity,  about  freedom,  about 
ividuality,  equality,  democracy, 
'-expression-  -the  very  same  charac- 
stics  of  life  that  have  made  our 
ii  nation  great  and  have  made  the 
ion  of  Zambia  great, 
-iving  in  this  house  is  sometimes  a 
ering  experience,  because  you  look 
k  over  many  years  and  see  the 
iers  who  have  been  here.  We  re- 
e  George  Washington  because  he 
such  great  courage  and  tenacity 
confidence  in  his  own  people,  that 
was  the  father  of  our  country.  And 
a  very  exciting  thing  to  know  that 
have,  in  effect,  the  George  Wash- 
on  of  Zambia  here  with  us  tonight, 
lan  who  has  the  confidence  of  his 
pie  and  who  enjoys  a  relationship 
h  the  people  of  Zambia  that's 
tually  respectful  and  filled  with 
fidence. 

ve  benefited  already  from  my  cor- 
)ondence  with  President  Kaunda. 
:  sought  his  advice  because  I  know 
it  kind  of  man  he  is.  I  know  the 
lership  that  he  shows  in  southern 
ica  and,  indeed,  throughout  that 
tinent  and  the  world.  He's  a  man 
>se  integrity  has  never  been  dial- 
ed, never  been  doubted.  And  he's 
an  who  in  a  practical  way  can  im- 
nent  his  deep  feelings  that  I've  just 
-'ribed  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
pie. 

ve  had  a  chance  to  discuss  with 

today  some  of  the  most  difficult 

stions    that    face    the    modern 

Id — how  to  bring  into  being  in  the 


southern  part  of  a  troubled  continent, 
among  people  who  are  not  blessed  as 
are  those  in  Zambia  with  those  free- 
doms and  basic  human  rights,  and  how 
his  leadership  might  be  mirrored  in  me 
and  other  leaders  who  look  to  him  for 
guidance;  in  letting  the  people  of 
Rhodesia,  Namibia,  South  Africa,  ul- 
timately enjoy  the  privileges  of  shap- 
ing their  own  governments'  policies 
and  of  determining  their  own  future 
through  democratic  processes,  based 
on  majority  rule  and  based  on  the  fact 
that  each  person  should  have  a  vote 
that's  equal  to  the  vote  of  any  other 
person  in  that  country. 

This  inner  strength  and  courage  is 
combined  with  a  gentleness  and  a  sen- 
sitivity that  makes  President  Kaunda 
outstanding  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
opinions  of  those  who  know  him  and 
know  his  good  influence. 

He  was  here  in  this  room  3  years 
ago,  and  he  made  a  short  talk,  toast, 
that  was  highly  embarrassing  to  the 
Americans  who  were  his  hosts.  Some 
criticized  him  for  his  frankness,  and 
even  accused  him  of  being  impolite. 
But  the  time  that's  passed  since  and 
our  own  experience  has  shown  to  me 
and  my  Administration  and  my  prede- 
cessors here  that  had  we  listened  to 
him  closely  and  had  the  policies  of  our 
own  government  been  shaped  by  him 
and  his  advice  toward  Africa,  we 
could  have  avoided  many  serious  mis- 
takes, much  delay,  and  expedited  the 
achievements  which  we  all  still  await 
and  pursue  with  eagerness. 

We  are,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have 
statesmen  like  him  come  to  our  coun- 
try to  give  us  advice  and  to  re-inspire 
us  with  their  own  past  achievements 
and  with  their  own  dreams  and  com- 
mitments for  the  future. 

Our  nations  are  tied  together  with  a 
spirit  not  only  of  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  but  also  now  with  a 
common  purpose  and  common  pol- 
icies, common  concerns  and  shared 
communications  and  mutual  support. 

Zambia's  policy  has  not  changed. 
But  the  policy  of  our  own  country  has 
changed.  And  I  think  the  investment 
that  we  are  now  placing  in  Africa  with 
interest  and  study  will  pay  rich  divi- 
dends for  our  nation  in  the  future  and 
for  world  peace  and  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  op- 
pressed too  long. 

We  have  been  discussing  tonight 
some  of  the  economic  concerns  that 
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Zambia  has.  One  of  their  major  export 
items  is  copper.  The  copper  prices 
have  been  severely  depressed  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  And  we  stand  with 
Zambia,  recognizing  that  their  future, 
their  economic  strength,  is  important 
to  us  and  to  the  entire  free  world. 

President  Kaunda  will  be  and  has 
been  meeting  with  the  members  of  my 
Cabinet,  with  congressional  leaders, 
some  of  you  around  this  room.  He's 
had  long  friendships  with  some  of 
you.  I  know  that  everyone  here,  Presi- 
dent Kaunda,  shares  my  words  and 
would  corroborate  everything  that  I've 
said  about  your  own  achievements  and 
your  own  qualities. 

We  hope  that  southern  Africa  will 
take  full  advantage  of  your  influence, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  I,  as  President,  will  certainly  take 
full  advantage  of  everything  we  can 
derive  from  you  in  counsel  and  advice 
and  well-deserved  criticism  when  we 
do  forget  that  we  in  our  affluence, 
with  the  historic  blessings  of  freedom 
and  equality  for  the  majority  of  our 
people,  must  be  reminded  that  other 
nations  are  still  struggling  for  those  at- 
tributes that  all  mankind  desires  so 
deeply. 

It's  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  say  in  your  language,  Mwaiseni 
Murwai  [welcome  to  you,  sir],  and  in 
another  language  that  I  happen  to 
know,  I  would  like  to  say,  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  we  would 
like  to  propose  a  toast  to  a  great 
leader,  President  Kaunda,  and  to  the 
fine  people  of  Zambia  for  a  great 
common  future  and  for  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

President  Kaunda 

I  know  you've  got  an  appointment 
to  go  to,  but  I  shall  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  come  and  join  me  in  their 
short  song,  which,  since  you  are  also 
revolutionaries — you  fought  for  your 
own  independence — this  song  we  sing 
when  we  are  reminding  ourselves 
about  the  ongoing  struggle.  Delega- 
tion— including  the  press.  [Laughter! 

[At  this  point  President  Kaunda  and  members 
of  his  cabinet  sang  the  song.  He  then  resumed 
speaking.] 

President  Carter  and  myself  have 
exchanged  many  letters  since  he  as- 
sumed office  on  January  20,  1977.  I 
was  corresponding  with  a  man  about 
whom  I  knew  little.  Fortunately,  the 
American  political  system  affords 
Americanologists  in  the  world  to  as- 
sess an  American  President  even  be- 
fore he  enters  the  White  House. 

Even  before  meeting  him,  I  had  al- 
ready regarded  him  as  a  man  I  under- 
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stood  and  admired  from  the  principles 
widely  disseminated  by  the  American 
news  media.  Today  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  him  in  Washington  to  share 
with  him  the  experiences,  the  joys,  the 
burdens,  and  the  challenges  of  this 
world.  My  discussions  with  him  today 
have  confirmed  my  impressions.  He  is 
a  man  endowed  with  penetrating 
simplicity  and  humility  as  well  as 
transparent  honesty  reminiscent  of  a 
peasant. 

As  you  know,  honesty  is  such  a  rare 
commodity  in  a  world  that  has  become 
increasingly  cruel,  cruel  against  men 
and  cruel  against  itself.  Already  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  done  two  most  impor- 
tant things,  among  others,  affecting 
man's  relations  with  man  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  injected  an  impor- 
tant moral  tonic  into  politics  among 
nations.  He  has  brought  human  rights 
into  the  full  focus  of  international  at- 
tention, thereby  implementing  on  a 
world  scale  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United 
States. 

That  the  American  people  should 
bring  to  power  a  person  like  Jimmy 
Carter  is  a  credit  to  their  political  sys- 
tem. Though  it  is  different  from  ours, 
your  two-party  system  and  our  one- 
party,  but  still  a  democratic  attempt  to 
give  people  of  different  backgrounds, 
men  and  women  of  humble  begin- 
nings, opportunity  to  lead  their  fellow 
man  in  shaping  their  destinies. 

Jimmy  Carter's  background  has 
greatly  assisted  America's  approach  to 
Africa  and  the  Third  World.   Africa 


Kolwezi 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 

MAY  24  » 

On  May  24,  1978,  the  United  States 
contributed  $55,000  to  help  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  provide  medical  supplies  and  food 
to  civilians  who  fled  Kolwezi  and  sur- 
rounding areas  of  Shaba  Province  in 
Zaire.  The  U.S.  contribution  was 
made  after  our  Ambassador,  Walter  L. 
Cutler,  declared  that  a  disaster  existed 
in  the  area,  thus  enabling  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  ad- 
vise the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva  that  it 
would  assist  in  the  local  purchase  of 
relief  supplies.  Information  from  the 
area  described  Kolwezi  as  a  dead  city 
without  water,  electricity,  or  food.      D 


'  Read   to  news  correspondents  by   acting 
Department  spokesman  Tom  Reston. 


today  is  much  higher  on  the  list  of 
American  priorities.  This  is  not  a 
favor  to  Africa.  It  is  simply  the  result 
of  an  honest  facing  of  realities  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

America's  relations  with  African 
countries  have  improved.  Zambia's  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  have 
improved.  Conflict  of  views  is  being 
replaced  by  concord  in  the  solution  of 
current  crises.  Where  America  would 
have  rushed  to  be  involved  in  support- 
ing a  wrong  cause,  fighting  by  proxy 
any  infestation  of  communism,  re- 
straint has  prevailed.  Communications 
between  us  and  the  United  States  have 
been  facilitated  greatly  by  the  removal 
of  a  number  of  obstacles  that  have 
stood  in  our  way. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  over.  While  the 
Middle  East  conflict  remains  unre- 
solved, there  is  great  recognition  that 
the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  all 
people  in  that  area,  including  the  Pales- 
tinians, is  essential  for  the  establish- 
ment of  lasting  and  just  peace. 

In  southern  Africa,  there  is  greater 
understanding  and  acceptance  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  not  be  served  by  the 
status  quo  but  by  a  change  in  struc- 
tural relations  between  white,  black, 
and  brown,  in  which  no  one  race  will 
be  superior  over  the  others. 

America  is  playing  a  decisive  role  in 
the  current  initiatives  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence for  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia 
based  on  majority  rule.  President  Car- 
ter and  his  Administration  have  been 
most  forthright  in  giving  concrete  ex- 
pression to  America's  antiracist  and 
antioppression  policies. 

We  will  support  any  genuine  efforts 
designed  to  achieve  peace  based  on 
freedom  and  justice  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  human  dignity.  We  have 
never  compromised  our  principles  be- 
fore, even  in  the  face  of  great  difficul- 
ties. We  will  not  now  do  so. 

We  are  strengthened  and  are  re- 
solved by  the  knowledge  that  the 
American  Government  and  the  many 
people  of  good  will  in  this  great  coun- 
try accept  the  principles  which  moti- 
vated the  Founding  Fathers  to  launch 
their  revolution  which  led  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  American  Independence. 

The  same  spirit  and  beliefs  con- 
tained in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  motivate  liberation 
movements.  They  want  freedom  and 
independence.  We  want  mankind  to  be 
free,  not  only  free  from  all  forms  of 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  man  by 
man  but  also  free  to  do  what  we  want 
and  when  we  want  within  the  law  of 
the  land. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
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human  rights,  which  President  Carte 
has  championed  since  coming  to  of 
fice.  The  struggle  of  all  the  people  i 
the  world,  wherever  they  may  be,  i 
the  struggle  for  the  enhancement  o 
human  dignity.  That  the  President  c 
the  United  States  should  champion  th 
cause  of  human  rights  is  a  source  c 
great  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

There  are  those  who  are  cynica 
about  the  importance  of  morality  i 
politics.  I  say  they  are  wrong.  I  be 
lieve  that  unless  morality  occupies 
higher  place  in  deciding  the  fate  of  oi 
fellow  man  and  in  shaping  the  destin 
of  mankind,  the  consequences  at 
bound  to  be  catastrophic.  Withoi 
moral  principles  guiding  decisionmal 
ers,  a  nuclear  war  which  haunts  all  < 
us  will  be  more  difficult  to  avok 
Mankind's  happy  future  will  deper 
on  man's  respect  for  man,  on  tr 
moral  correctness  of  man's  actions  t< 
ward  other  men. 

We  who  come  from  that  part  of  tl; 
world  called  southern  Africa  unde 
stand  that  when  morals  are  removt 
from  man's  conscience,  only  a  beast 
heart  is  left  behind.  Without  moral 
man  is  not  man  but  a  mere  imitatk 
of  God's  original  design. 

Therefore,  I  can  only  urge  you,  M 
President,  I  can  only  urge  the  peop 
of  these  United  States  to  contini 
sounding  the  moral  drums  even  loud 
and  clearer. 

We  may  not  succeed  now.  But  : 
us  begin  to  root  our  decisions  on  t 
moral  correctness  of  our  actions.  If  v 
should  leave  the  decisions  to  tho 
who  think  only  in  terms  of  militar 
political,  economic,  or  technologic 
power,  man  will  destroy  the  wot 
faster  than  he  really  wants. 

I  do  hope  that  this  visit  will  help 
bring  our  two  countries  and  our  tv 
peoples  much  closer  together  in  sh; 
ing  the  burdens  of  shaping  man's  f 
ture.  I  am  glad  that  this  visit  provid. 
the  opportunity  to  identify  the  be 
route  to  our  common  goals. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pre 
dential  Documents  of  May  22,  1978.  For  ■ 
marks  made  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  in  9 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  on  May  17.  -' 
Weekly  Compilation  of  May  22,  p.  917. 


Letter 
of  Credence 


On  February  15,  1978,  the  follow! 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  present 
his  credentials  to  President  Carter: 

Gabon— Jean-Daniel  Mambouka. 


y  1978 
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ARMS  CONTROL:        Chemical 
Weapons  Negotiations 


INTU.S.-U.S.S.R. 
4TEMENT,  MAY91 

n  its  resolution  32/77  of  December 

1977,  on  the  prohibition  of  chemi- 
weapons,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
I  Assembly  stressed  the  need  for 
y  submission  of  a  joint  initiative  of 

United  States  of  America  and  the 
on  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
armament  [CCD]  in  order  to  assist 
i  achieving  early  agreement  on  the 
libition  of  the  development,  pro- 
tion,  and  stockpiling  of  all  chemi- 
weapons  and  on  their  destruction. 
:  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
on  recognize  that  this  resolution 
;cts  the  desire  of  the  international 
munity  to  achieve  such  an  agree- 
t  and  that  this  task  is  a  high  prior- 
item  of  the  Conference  of  the 
imittee  on  Disarmament, 
long  with  the  work  on  this  prob- 

in  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
t,  since  August  1976,  the  United 
js  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  con- 
:ed  bilateral  negotiations  with  a 
i  to  developing  a  joint  initiative  on 
prohibition  of  chemical  weapons 
introducing  it  in  the  Committee  on 
irmament.  On  January  10,  1978, 
Seventh  Round  of  bilateral  negotia- 
i  began  in  Geneva,  and  it  still  con- 
Js.  The  negotiations  have  been 
ucted  intensively,  the  delegations 


of  the  two  countries  having  held 
numerous  plenary  and  drafting  group 
meetings. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  believe  that  the  future  conven- 
tion on  the  prohibition  of  chemical 
weapons  should  meet  the  objective  of 
complete,  effective  and  verifiable  pro- 
hibition of  the  development,  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons,  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
destruction  of  chemical  weapons.  Dis- 
cussions on  the  disposition  of  means  of 
production  for  chemical  munitions  and 
chemicals  covered  by  the  convention 
continue. 

Progress  has  been  achieved  in  the 
area  of  scope  of  the  prohibition.  As  a 
result  of  accommodation  by  both  sides, 
agreement  in  principle  has  now 
emerged  on  most,  although  not  all, 
points  in  this  area.  Both  sides  share  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  CCD  mem- 
bers that  the  principal  criterion  in  de- 
termining the  scope  of  the  prohibition 
should  be  the  general  purpose  criterion. 
Under  that  criterion,  specific  chemicals 
would  be  prohibited  to  the  extent  they 
have  no  justification  for  industrial,  re- 
search or  other  non-hostile  civilian 
purposes,  for  non-hostile  military  pur- 
poses, in  particular  protective  pur- 
poses, or  for  military  purposes  not  re- 
lated to  chemical  warfare.  Both  sides 
have  also  reached  the  view  that  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  verification,  it 


Security  Assistance  to  Zaire 


SIDENT'S  MEMORANDUM 
SECRETARY  VANCE, 

suant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
n  25  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
to  of  1977,  I  hereby  determine  that: 
The  furnishing  to  Zaire  of  not  to  exceed 
0,000  in  international  military  education 
raining  for  the  fiscal  year  1978  under 
:r  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
f  1961,  the  extension  to  and  utilization 
ire  of  not  to  exceed  $17,500,000  for  the 
year  1978  in  credit  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
-ontrol  Act,  and  the  utilization  by  Zaire 
uncommitted  balance  of  credit  extended 
re  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  in 
nor  fiscal  year,  are  important  to  the  na- 


tional security  interests  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(b)  Such  assistance  should  be  furnished  to 
Zaire  in  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

You  are  requested  on  my  behalf  to  report 
this  determination  to  the  Congress,  as  required 
by  law.  You  are  also  requested  to  keep  the 
Congress  fully  and  currently  informed  on  the 
specific  details  of  how  the  assistance  to  Zaire 
is  utilized. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


would  be  appropriate  to  use  two 
toxicity  criteria  and  certain  other  provi- 
sions in  addition  to  the  general  purpose 
criterion. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  agreement  that  the  con- 
vention should  contain  provisions 
clearly  specifying  the  procedure  for  de- 
claring chemical  weapons  stockpiles. 
Some  specifics  of  such  a  procedure 
have  been  agreed  in  principle.  Both 
sides  agree  that  States  Parties  to  the  fu- 
ture convention  should  also  make  dec- 
larations relating  to  the  means  of  pro- 
duction of  chemical  munitions  and 
chemicals  covered  by  the  convention, 
but  the  actual  content  of  such  declara- 
tions is  under  continued  negotiation. 
Measures  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
those  means  of  production  also  require 
further  negotiation. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  believe  that  the  fulfillment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  under  the  fu- 
ture convention  should  be  subject  to  the 
important  requirement  of  adequate  ver- 
ification. They  share  the  view  that  ar- 
rangements for  such  verification  should 
be  based  on  a  combination  of  the  na- 
tional and  international  arrangements, 
including  the  creation  of  a  Consultative 
Committee.  Some  arrangements  and 
procedures  have  been  agreed  upon  in 
this  area,  but  no  agreement  has  yet 
been  reached  on  certain  important  is- 
sues, including  specific  methods  of 
verifying  the  destruction  of  chemical 
weapon  stocks  and  the  disposition  of 
the  means  of  production  for  chemical 
munitions  and  chemicals  covered  by 
the  convention. 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  is  aware  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  issues  involved  in  developing 
an  adequately  verifiable  disarmament 
measure  which  is  designed  to  eliminate 
an  entire  class  of  weapons  from  the  ar- 
senals of  states  and  which  also  affects 
one  of  the  major  industries  in  many 
countries.  It  will  also  understand  that 
any  attempt  to  describe  in  greater  detail 
the  problems  remaining  at  this  stage 
could  complicate  bilateral  efforts  to  re- 
solve them. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  aware  of  the  great  impor- 
tance that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament attach  to  the  earliest  possible 
conclusion  of  a  convention  and  will 
continue  their  best  efforts  to  complete 
the  bilateral  negotiations  on  this  impor- 
tant and  extremely  complex  problem  as 
soon  as  possible.  □ 


'Text  from   Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  22,  1978. 


1  Made  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  (text  from  ACDA 
press  release  78-12  of  May  1 1). 
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ECONOMICS:        I/.S.  Measures 
to  Promote  Exports — Part  1 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  on  March  9,  1978.  Mr. 
Hormats  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs.  ' 

Concern  about  U.S.  trade  policies 
has  increased  in  recent  months  because 
of  the  significant  U.S.  trade  deficit  of 
over  $31  billion  in  1977.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  deficit  are  twofold: 

•  Our  massive  oil  import  bill  and 

•  The  slow  growth  of  U.S.  exports 
due  largely  to  sluggish  economic  activ- 
ity in  our  major  foreign  markets. 

U.S.  imports  of  petroleum  increased 
by  31%  from  1976  through  1977;  im- 
ports of  all  other  products  increased  by 
only   18%.   U.S.  exports  grew  by  5% 


in  the  same  period  as  compared  to  an 
increase  of  7%  in  1976  and  9%  in 
1975. 

My  testimony  today  is,  of  course, 
not  directed  toward  the  oil  import 
problem,  but  no  discussion  of  trade 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  our  oil  deficit, 
in  the  absence  of  an  effective  national 
energy  policy,  will  have  a  major  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  U.S.  trading  situa- 
tion for  years  to  come. 

Nor  am  I  primarily  concerned  today 
with  the  question  of  imports;  I  want, 
however,  to  point  out  that,  except  for 
oil,  they  have  grown  this  year  at  a  rate 
roughly  the  same  as  in  earlier  years 
and  in  the  aggregate  have  not  sharply 
increased.  The  United  States  has  a  re- 
markably stable  economy  with  a  high 
propensity  to  consume,  a  good  dis- 
tribution system,  a  solid  record  of 
economic  growth,  and  relatively  few 
barriers  to  imports.  It  will  understand- 
ably remain  a  growing  market  for 


Conventional  Arms  Negotiations 


JOINT  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
COMMUNIQUE,  MAY  11 

The  Delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  of  America  held 
consultations  in  Helsinki,  Finland, 
May  4  to  May  8,  1978,  on  the  problem 
of  limiting  international  transfers  of 
conventional  arms.  The  United  States 
Delegation  was  led  by  Mr.  Leslie  H. 
Gelb,  Director,  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
The  Soviet  Delegation  was  led  by  Am- 
bassador L.  I.  Mendelevich.  The  ex- 
change of  views  took  place  in  a  busi- 
nesslike atmosphere. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  problem  of 
limiting  international  transfers  of  con- 
ventional arms  is  urgent,  and  calls  for 
solution  on  a  constructive  basis  so  as  to 
promote  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  strengthen  detente.  Each  side 
presented  its  views  on  possible  ways  to 
solve  the  problem.  They  pointed  out 
that  these  meetings,  being  a  component 
of  the  Soviet-American  negotiations  on 
cessation  of  the  arms  race,  are  held  in 
accordance  with  the  Basic  Principles  of 


Relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed 
May  29,  1972. 

Both  Delegations  stated  their  belief 
that  effective  solution  of  the  problem 
requires  full  consideration  of  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  recipients 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  expressed  their  mutual 
desire  that  the  efforts  of  the  two  sides 
should  assist  other  international  efforts 
to  restrain  the  transfer  of  conventional 
arms,  such  as  the  opportunity  offered  by 
forthcoming  Special  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  devoted  to  Disarma- 
ment [May  23-June  28,  1978],  as  well 
as  possible  regional  arrangements. 

After  two  rounds  of  consultations,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  basis  exists  to  hold 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  in  order  to 
explore  concrete  measures  that  could  be 
taken,  including  measures  to  engage 
other  supplier  countries,  to  limit  interna- 
tional transfers  of  conventional  arms. 
The  exact  date  of  the  next  round  of  the 
meetings,  early  this  summer,  will 
be  determined  through  diplomatic 
channels.  D 
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competitive  goods  produced  at  hoi: 
and  abroad. 

My  objective  today  is  to  respond  I 
Senator  Stevenson's  letter  of  Februa/ 
8,  1978,  to  Secretary  Vance  whiji 
asked  a  number  of  important  questios 
regarding  the  policies  used  by  its 
government  to  support  export  exps- 
sion,  and  the  practices  of  other  natic; 
to  do  likewise. 

U.S.  Export  Picture 

The  United  States  today  is  e- 
tremely  competitive  in  internatioil 
markets.  But  our  exports  this  year  if 
not  doing  as  well  as  hoped.  There  sp 
several  reasons  for  this. 

First,  many  of  our  major  develop: 
country  trading  partners  are  sufferi 
from  slow  economic  growth.  This  li- 
its  their  demand  for  our  exports.  L, 
ging  international  investment  is  pan 
responsible  for  their  slow  growth,  a 
because  we  are  a  major  exporter; 
capital  goods  we  have  been  partii 
larly  affected. 

Second,  good  harvests  abroad  h<i 
reduced  the  expected  demand  for  U 
agricultural  products  in  so  i 
countries. 

Third,  many  of  our  leading  | 
veloping  nation  markets  are  suffer] 
from  slow  growth,  in  some  cases  i 
cause  they  are  undertaking  stabiln 
tion  polices  to  reduce  inflation.  He 
ever,  except  in  a  few  countries  wh 
are  members  of  the  Organization: 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countr 
(OPEC)  where  our  previous  share  i 
the  market  may  have  been  unsustaii 
bly  high,  America's  relative  share 
individual  developing  country  marH 
has  not  declined  significantly.  In  sen 
individual  developing  country  markii 
the  U.S.  share  has  actually  increasl 
We  can  trace  the  reduction  which 
occurred  in  our  share  of  developi 
country  markets  to  the  fact  that  J 
best  developing  country  custom! 
have  recently  experienced  a  sic: 
rate  of  growth  than  the  developi 
countries  which  are  the  major  marli 
for  some  other  nations,  in  partial 
Japan. 

Apart  from  these  cyclical  facto 
there  are  structural  economic  I 
psychological  considerations  affect' 
U.S.  exports.  Why,  for  example,! 
the  British  and  the  Germans  ex[ 
25-30%  of  their  GNP  compared  to 
7%?  The  answer  can  be  expres: 
simply:  The  size  of  their  domei 
markets  makes  it  important  for  thenj 
export  in  order  to  sustain  a  higi 
sophisticated,  diversified  indust. 
base.  Exports  are  an  economic  ne> 
sity  for  these  countries. 
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This  has  obviously  not  been  the  case 
r  the  United  States.  Our  massive 
mestic  economy  is  large  enough  to 
stain  our  industrial  capacity  in  most 
:tors.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
it,  in  the  past,  exports  have  been 
)ked  upon  by  many  U.S.  companies 
"icing  on  the  cake."  In  good 
les,  when  domestic  demand  is  high 
r  manufacturers  often  pay  too  little 
ention  to  export  opportunities.  They 
:  producing  virtually  all  they  can  for 
mestic  consumption.  When  domestic 
mand  declines,  there  is  a  greater 
dency  to  look  abroad  for  sales,  but 
less  firms  have  carefully  cultivated 
ir  foreign  markets,  it  is  often  dif- 
ult  to  find  ready  buyers  on  short 
ice. 

n  addition,  American  firms  some- 
les  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  ex- 
lse  of  changing  production  runs  to 
et  foreign  needs  and  specifications, 
>ecially  when  foreign  sales  are 
ily  to  be  a  relatively  small  propor- 
1  of  domestic  sales, 
fhe  attitude  of  U.S.  firms  toward 
)orts  is  extremely  important.  No 
tter  how  active  the  U.S.  Govern- 
it  is  in  promoting  exports,  there  is 
substitute  for  the  willingness  of 
lerican  companies  to  compete  in  in- 
lational  markets  on  a  sustained  and 
ve  basis.  Many  do  and  have  done 
eedingly  well  as  a  result.  But  many 
e  not  yet  made  the  necessary  com- 
ment of  effort  or  resources, 
'he  recent  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
inst  a  number  of  currencies  should 
ce  it  more  attractive  for  many  U.S. 
ns  to  make  such  a  commitment, 
dollar's  decline  has  made  Ameri- 
products  more  competitive  in  cer- 
markets.  In  addition,  production 
!s  in  manufacturing  in  the  United 
es  have  decreased  since  1975  by 
ut  5%  on  average  vis  a  vis  costs  in 
trading  partners  in  the  Organiza- 
i  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
'elopment  (OECD)  In  view  of 
e  developments,  an  investment  of 
:  and  talent  in  export  markets  can 
yell  rewarded  in  many  sectors, 
he  U.S.  Government  can  help  by 
iliarizing  American  firms  with  ex- 
opportunities  and  by  facilitating 
r  efforts  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
ience  of  a  high  level  of  commit- 
t  within  this  Administration  to  this 
ctive  is  President  Carter's  message 
anuary  19,  1978,  to  all  U.S.  Am- 
adors.  It  stated  that:  "Trade  ex- 
>ion  is  particularly  important  at  the 
ent  time.  Sales  abroad  are  needed 
educe  unemployment  and  restrain 
ectionism  at  home,  and  to  improve 
nation's  balance  of  payments.  I 
that  you,  as  my  representative,  en- 
that  a  high  priority  is  placed  on 


the  trade  expansion  and  other  commer- 
cial programs  in  operation  at  your 
embassy. " 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  U.S.  export 
promotion  program,  which  is  intended 
to  give  effect  to  this  commitment  and 
to  these  objectives. 

Export  Expansion  Program 

The  U.S.  export  expansion  program 
is  a  coordinated  interagency  effort. 
Policies  are  jointly  formulated  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce. 

Domestically,   the   Department  of 


No  matter  how  active  the  U.S. 
Government  is  in  promoting  ex- 
ports, there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  willingness  of  American  com- 
panies to  compete  in  international 
markets.  .  .  . 


Commerce  and  its  network  of  43  dis- 
trict offices  work  directly  with  U.S. 
firms  to  assist  them  in  their  exporting 
efforts.  Abroad,  the  more  than  200 
diplomatic  and  consular  missions  of 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  comprise  the 
program's  overseas  action  arm.  The 
export  credit,  loan,  and  guarantee  pro- 
grams of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  insurance  programs  of  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  comple- 
ment the  export  promotion  activities  of 
Commerce  and  State. 

In  carrying  out  its  export  promotion 
responsibilities,  the  State  Department 
performs  five  broad  categories  of 
functions. 

•  We  provide  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers, qualified  in  economic  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  to  conduct  export 
promotion  programs.  The  State  De- 
partment has  roughly  900  economic- 
commercial  officers,  300  of  whom  are 
fully  or  principally  engaged  in  com- 
mercial work.  These  officers  work  in 
the  Department  and  in  our  embassies, 
consulates,  and  Trade  Centers  abroad. 

•  We  provide  our  overseas  posts 
with  guidance  and  assistance  in  man- 
aging their  individual  export  promo- 
tion programs.  Thirty-seven  embassies 
in  major  commercial  markets  abroad 
operate  under  a  State-Commerce  an- 
nual plan  called  a  country  commercial 
program.  This  management-by- 
objective  document  establishes  plans 
and  programs  for  efficiently  utilizing 
our  commercial  resources  to  achieve 
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specific  goals.  Additional  embassies  in 
smaller  markets  target  their  activities 
and  manage  their  resources  under  a 
simplified  type  of  annual  plan  called  a 
commercial  action  program. 

•  We  coordinate  with  other  U.S. 
Government  agencies  to  insure  effec- 
tive export  promotion  assistance  for 
the  American  business  community.  For 
example,  information  collected  at 
Foreign  Service  posts  is  distributed  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

•  At  our  posts  overseas  we  assist 
visiting  American  businessmen  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  trade  contacts  and 
to  resolve  any  commercial  problems 
they  encounter. 

•  We  assure  that  all  activities  un- 
dertaken under  commercial  programs 
are  consistent  with  overall  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives.  This  is 
achieved  through  frequent  interagency 
meetings  among  senior  officials. 

The  commercial  activities  performed 
by  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  are  aimed 
primarily  at  assisting  firms  to  enter 
and  expand  their  markets  abroad,  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies. 
Foreign  Service  posts  provide  these 
firms,  through  Commerce,  with  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  reports  on  economic 
trends  and  market  developments;  mar- 
ket research;  trade  opportunities;  major 
economic  development  projects;  and 
background  financial  and  commercial 
information  on  prospective  agents,  dis- 
tributors, and  purchasers  of  American 
products.   In  addition,  the  posts  ac- 
tively help  organize  and  promote  U.S. 
trade  and  industrial  exhibitions  abroad. 
They  also  arrange  for  foreign  buyers 
to  come  to  the  United  States  to  visit 
American   trade   shows   and   visit 
American  firms. 

Our  posts  abroad  also  operate  com- 
mercial libraries  and  publish  and  dis- 
tribute commercial  newsletters  to  pro- 
vide the  most  important  business  and 
government  buyers,  agents,  and  end- 
users  with  current  information  on 
American  products,  services,  and 
technology.  These  activities  are,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  posts'  ongo- 
ing assistance  to  visiting  American 
businessmen  and  to  the  resident 
American  business  community. 

In  its  scope,  geographic  coverage, 
and  quality,  the  U.S.  export  expansion 
program  compares  with  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  is  designed  to  enable  the 
U.S.  Government  to  provide  the  in- 
formation and  assistance  needed  by 
private  industry  to  undertake  its  own 
successful  initiatives  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  We  are  constantly 
seeking  improvements  in  effectiveness 
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and  efficiency.  Together  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  we  regularly 
review  and  evaluate  our  commercial 
programs.  We  also  undertake  joint  an- 
nual reviews  of  our  overseas  commer- 
cial staffing  to  make  certain  we 
are  allocating  resources  appropriately 
to  achieve  our  export  expansion 
objectives. 

To  further  improve  our  export  pro- 
motion programs,  a  joint  Commerce- 
State  inspection  team  last  year  recom- 
mended a  number  of  important 
changes  in  our  commercial  programs 
and  activities  that  both  agencies  are  in 
the  process  of  implementing.  These 
were  reviewed  and  discussed  in  March 
1977  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  committee's  report  (No.  95-576) 
gave  added  impetus  to  these  recom- 
mendations in  addition  to  presenting 
its  own  findings  and  conclusions. 

State  and  Commerce  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  responsive  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State-Commerce  in- 
spection team  and  of  the  House  sub- 
committee. For  example,  a  new  and 
more  flexible  approach  to  trade  promo- 
tion is  being  developed  to  assist 
American  firms  to  merchandise  their 


supplement  material  already  available 
from  Commerce.2 

We  are  also  learning  from  our  com- 
petitors. For  example,  we  have 
adopted  the  British  automated  trade 
opportunity  system,  whereby  domestic 
firms  swiftly  receive  computerized 
trade  leads  from  Foreign  Service  posts 
on  a  subscription  basis.  From  the 
British,  Canadians,  French,  and  Ger- 
mans, we  have  learned  the  value  of 
encouraging  potential  buyers  to  visit 
the  United  States,  although  we  do  not 
subsidize  their  travel  as  some  of  these 
nations  do. 

From  the  Japanese  we  have  learned 
the  importance  of  careful  market  re- 
search and  targeting  of  markets  so  that 
we  can  bring  both  government  and 
private  resources  to  bear  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  products  which  appear  to 
have  good  sales  potential. 

And  from  our  own  private  industry, 
we  have  learned  to  apply  man- 
agement-by-objective techniques  to  our 
commercial  efforts. 

Comparisons  of  the  export  promo- 
tion programs  used  by  other  nations 
are  difficult  and  complex.  Recent 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Congressional  Research 


the  U.S.  export  expansion  program  compares  with  the  best  in 
the  world.  It  is  designed  to  enable  the  U.S.  Government  to  provide 
the  information  and  assistance  needed  by  private  industry  to  under- 
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government-organized  trade  fair,  trac 
mission,  or  trade  center  show  abroad; 

•  Fund  reverse  trade  missions  ar 
factory  visits  of  carefully  selecte 
foreign  buyers;  and 

•  Obtain  the  assistance  of  largli 
firms  well  established  in  oversei! 
markets  in  providing  guidance  ar 
perhaps  warehousing  facilities  ft 
noncompeting  smaller  firms  wishing 
enter  the  market. 

Export-Import  Bank  Role 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  an  ii 
portant  instrument  in  our  overall  e 
port  efforts.  As  a  part  of  this  Admin- 
tration's  positive  approach  to  expci 
expansion,  the  Eximbank,  during  t: 
first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  ye;, 
has  already  made  direct  loan  comm 
ments  to  the  extent  of  $760  millic. 
compared  to  $700  million  for  all  I 
FY  77.  The  Banc's  immediate  goal' 
to  support  at  least  $12  billion  in  | 
nual  exports  from  the  United  States. 

How  do  the  programs  which  t,: 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  offers  to 
nance  and  facilitate  U.S.  exports  co 
pare  with  similar  programs  abroa 
The  Eximbank  is  required  by  its  st 
ute  to  provide  its  loans,  guarante 
and  insurance  on  terms  competiti. 
with  the  government-supported  exp 
credit  programs  of  other  major  expc 
ing  countries.  The  Bank  is,  howev 
limited  in  two  ways  in  its  efforts  tol 
competitive. 

First,  as  a  self-sustaining  institute 
not  supported  through  governmn 
budgetary  outlays,  the  Eximbank  ml 
take  into  consideration  "the  aver; 
cost  of  money  to  the  Bank."  In  iri 
vidual  transactions  it  could  lend  fu: 


products  at  major  international  trade 
fairs.  The  new  international  marketing 
centers — now  located  in  Germany  and 
Singapore  and  soon  to  be  established 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Australia — will 
provide  the  backstopping  for  this  new 
effort. 

In  addition,  the  inspection  team 
called  for  improvements  in  State- 
Commerce  coordination  of  commercial 
activities  through  regular  meetings  be- 
tween senior  officials  of  both  Depart- 
ments. These  meetings  have  been  ini- 
tiated, and  State  and  Commerce  have 
either  already  implemented  or  are  in 
the  process  of  implementing  many  of 
the  other  major  recommendations  of 
the  joint  inspection  team  and  House 
subcommittee  aimed  at  improving  our 
export  promotion  programs. 

To  help  American  businessmen  bet- 
ter understand  the  assistance  that  is 
available  to  them  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Service, 
State  will  soon  publish  a  brochure  to 


Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  are  based  upon  reports  sub- 
mitted by  our  Foreign  Service  posts 
and  which  address  this  subject  of 
competitor  nation  export  expansion 
program,  can  be  provided  separately  to 
the  subcommittee. 

Our  review  of  these  programs  has 
convinced  us  that  we  can  learn  still 
more  from  the  commercial  activities  of 
these  nations.  We  intend  to  explore 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
possibility  of  adapting  certain  of  the 
following  promotional  techniques  our 
competitors  have  found  successful: 

•  Utilize  more  extensive  market  re- 
search, either  free  of  charge  or  by 
funding  a  significant  share  of  the  cost 
(one  nation  offers  a  "product  exporta- 
bility  diagnosis"  for  new-to-export 
manufacturers); 

•  Pay  a  greater  share  than  we  do  ot 
a  company's  cost  of  participation  in  a 


at  rates  below  its  cost  of  money, 
over  the  longer  term  it  has  to  set: 
rates  sufficiently  high  to  enable  it 
pay  its  own  way. 

Second,  the  Bank  is  instructed 
supplement  and  encourage,  and 
compete  with,  private  capital."   j 
greater  the  extent  to  which  the  Ex 
bank  lends  on  terms  more  genen 
than  those  offered  by  commerc 
banks,  the  greater  the  risk  that  it  w 
in  fact,  compete  with  private  capital 
The  Bank  is  not,  however,  requi: 
to  compete  with  export  finano 
available  abroad  which  is  not  govji 
ment  supported.  This  is  an  impori 
point,  because  at  times  market  inte 
rates  in  some  countries  will  be  j 
below  Eximbank  rates  and  man 
rates  in  the  United  States.  I  doubt 
it  is  feasible  or  desirable  for  the  B 
to  try  to  offer  rates  competitive  i 
private  rates  in  such  countries. 

The  Bank  says  of  its  competitioi 
its   latest  report   to  the   Congn 
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Eximbank  believes  that  it  offers 
ng-term  financing  support  similar 
— but  not  truly  competitive  with — 
at  available  from  France  and  Japan 
id  is  basically  competitive  (except 
r  some  ancillary  forms  of  support) 
ith  that  available  from  all  other 
ajor  official  export  credit  agencies." 
the  medium-term  financing  area, 
;  Eximbank  believes  it  is  "generally 
mpetitive  ...  but  still  on  the  high- 
st  side.  ..."  The  Bank  believes 
it  its  insurance  and  guarantee  pro- 
mis  "are  generally  comparable  to  and 
mpetitive  with"  those  of  its  compet- 
rs. 

In  general  the  following  may  be  per- 
ent. 

First,  the  great  diversity  of  different 
untries'  systems  of  export  credit 
ikes  comparison  among  them  dif- 
ult.  However,  it  appears  that  we 
ve  not  officially  supported  as  large  a 
ire  of  our  exports  as  some  of  our 
jor  competitors.  Looking  only  at  di- 
t  and  discount  loan  authorizations 
ring  1976 — that  is,  excluding 
arantees  and  insurance — data  col- 
ted  by  the  Eximbank  indicate  that 
nada  provided  $728  million;  the 
ited  Kingdom,  $1.2  billion;  Italy, 
.5  billion;  the  United  States,  just 
ier  $2  billion;  Japan,  $3.3  billion; 
1  France  $7.6  billion. 

second,  interest  rates  in  different 
intries  are  determined  by  a  number 
factors.  In  some  cases  where  the 
nk's  rates  appear  uncompetitive, 
i  may  be  offset  by  the  likelihood  of 
ire  appreciation  of  the  competitor's 
rency  with  respect  to  the  dollar. 
s  increases  the  real  cost  of  a  loan 
he  competitor's  currency. 

rhird,  The  export  credit 
lsensus — internationally  agreed 
delines  to  cover  the  export  credit 
dices  of  the  Eximbank  and  similar 
ncies  abroad — has  as  its  objective 

reduction  of  wasteful  official  ex- 
t  credit  competition  among  the 
lor  non-Communist  exporting  coun- 
ts. It  contributes  to  the  accom- 
hment  of  this  objectively,  for  in- 
nce,  establishing  guidelines  for 
limum  interest  rates  and  other  con- 
ons  of  export  credit  transactions. 
'  minimum  interest  rate  of  the  first 
sensus  caused  some  adherents  to 
ie  their  rates,  thus  enhancing  the 
ik's  relative  competitiveness. 
n  the  new  arrangement  agreed  to  in 
ruary,  which  will  replace  the  pres- 

consensus,  several  features  were 
'roved.  The  new  arrangement,  for 
ance,  spells  out  important  condi- 
>s  of  transactions — interest  rates, 
h   payments,    and    repayment 


terms — in   sufficient  detail   to  close 
existing  loopholes. 

Further,  it  provides  greater  "trans- 
parency" or  knowledge  regarding  de- 
rogations or  prior  commitments  of 
other  export  credit  agencies.  This  will 
help  the  Eximbank  to  offer  more  com- 
petitive financing  while  at  the  same 
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(GAO)  has  recently  concluded  a  major 
study  of  the  impact  of  these  tax 
changes.  In  its  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  February  21,  the  GAO 
said  that  88%  of  the  many  U.S.  busi- 
ness officials  interviewed  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  tax  changes  would  re- 
sult in  at  least  a  5%  reduction  of  U.S. 


.  .  .  when  domestic  demand  is  high,  our  manufacturers  often  pay  too 
little  attention  to  export  opportunities  .  .  .  When  domestic  demand 
declines  .  .  .  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  ready  [foreign  markets]  on 
short  notice. 


time  lessening  the  risk  that  excessively 
generous  terms  will  be  offered.  In 
these  ways  the  new  arrangement 
should  serve  to  strengthen  further  the 
Bank's  relative  competitiveness. 

We  believe  continued  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  arrangement  are  the  best 
course  to  follow  to  insure  the  Bank's 
competitiveness.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Eximbank  has  recently  begun  to  offer 
its  direct  credits — with  their  fixed 
interests  rates,  in  contrast  to  the  float- 
ing rates  usually  offered  by  U.S. 
commercial  banks — for  greater  per- 
centages of  the  total  cost  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  individual  transactions.  The 
Eximbank  has  also  begun  to  lower 
some  of  its  interest  rates  (in  confor- 
mity with  its  statute  and  the  consen- 
sus), to  lengthen  repayment  terms,  and 
to  provide  some  local  cost  support. 
These  steps  should  further  improve  its 
relative  position. 

Changes  to  IRS  Code 

It  is  not  only  our  direct  export  pro- 
motion programs  which  can  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  ability  of 
American  companies  to  sell  their 
products  and  services  abroad;  tax  con- 
siderations also  play  a  role. 

Amendments  made  in  1976  to  Sec- 
tion 911  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice code  significantly  increased  the  tax 
liability  of  U.S.  citizens  working 
overseas.  The  State  Department  has 
received  numerous  reports  from  our 
embassies  and  directly  from  U.S. 
firms  that  many  Americans  will  have 
to  give  up  their  overseas  jobs  because 
of  the  tax  increase.  The  loss  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  overseas  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  will  cut  our  service  income 
from  abroad,  and  will  hurt  our 
exports. 

The   General   Accounting  Office 


exports.  In  1977  a  5%  reduction  would 
have  cost  the  United  States  $6  billion 
in  exports. 

On  February  23,  at  hearings  at  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposed  several  changes 
to  the  rules  on  taxation  of  Americans 
working  outside  the  United  States.  We 
believe  these  proposals  provide  fair 
and  workable  rules  which  take  into  ac- 
count differing  circumstances  encoun- 
tered overseas.  This  system  will  make 
American  workers  more  competitive 
internationally  and  will  thus  help 
American  companies  maintain  and  ex- 
pand their  foreign  markets. 

We  are  presently  the  only  major 
trading  country  which  taxes  the 
foreign  earnings  of  its  citizens.  We 
must  make  sure  that  this  taxation  does 
not  cripple  the  ability  of  American 
businessmen  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets.  □ 

Part  2  entitled  "Other  Countries' 
Measures  to  Promote  Exports"  will  be 
published  in  the  August  1978  Bulletin. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2The  brochure,  entitled  "Government  and 
Business:  A  Joint  Venture  in  International 
Trade,"  is  available  from  the  Correspondence 
Management  Division,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 
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"Buy  America"  Act 
Amendments 


.... 


by  William  G.  Barraclough 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and 
Open  Government  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs  on 
March  23,  1978.  Mr.  Barraclough  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  explain  some  of  the  concerns 
which  have  led  the  State  Department 
to  oppose  S.  2318.  A  number  of  the 
problems  which  S.  2318  raises  will  no 
doubt  be  discussed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  agencies  with  more  direct  and 
practical  experience  in  government 
procurement — problems  such  as  the  in- 
flationary effects  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  our  procurement  policies, 
the  administrative  complexities  which 
federally  assisted  State  and  local 
projects  would  encounter  as  a  result  of 
the  diversity  of  agency  policies  on 
price  differentials,  the  additional  pa- 
perwork which  would  be  required,  and 
so  on.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  two  other  prob- 
lems: the  adverse  effect  which  passage 
of  this  bill  would  have  on  our  efforts 
to  negotiate  a  government  procurement 
code  in  the  current  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  (MTN)  and  the 
danger  to  U.S.  exports  which  would 
arise  if  other  governments  were  to 
adopt  policies  similar  to  those  set  forth 
in  S.  2318. 

The  United  States  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  negotiating  a  code  on  gov- 
ernment procurement  which  will  pro- 
vide better  access  for  exporters  of 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  gov- 
ernments. We  believe  that  with  better 
access  to  government  markets,  Ameri- 
can producers  will  gain  more  in  sales 
to  foreign  governments  than  they  will 
lose  by  virtue  of  foreign  sales  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  This  is  so  for  two 
reasons: 

•  First,  because  the  government  sec- 
tors of  our  major  trading  partners  are 
generally  much  larger  than  our  own — 
they  include  the  utilities,  airlines,  rail- 
roads, educational  systems,  health 
facilities,  and  other  functions  which  in 
our  country  remain  largely  in  the  pri- 
vate sector;  and 

•  Second,  because  government 
agencies  buy  those  goods  and  services 
in  which  the  United  States  is  highly 
competitive — high  technology,  sophis- 


ticated capital-  and  research-intensive 
products  and  services. 

The  prospect  of  the  expansion  of 
our  exports  by  reason  of  an  interna- 
tional government  procurement  code  is 
thus  a  major  reason  for  the  Depart- 
ment's opposition  to  new  unilateral  re- 
strictions by  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  trading  partners  in  the  govern- 
ment procurement  area. 

"Buy  National"  Laws 

In  this  regard,  I  might  point  out  that 
we  have  recently  expressed  concern  to 
the  Canadian  Government  over  a 
growing  "buy  Canada"  movement 
north  of  the  border  and  reported  plans 
for  the  introduction  of  a  "buy 
Canada"  bill  in  the  legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Unfortunately, 
the  Canadians  have  been  able  to  re- 
mind us  that  a  number  of  "buy 
America"  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  state  legislatures  on  this  side  of  the 
border,  as  well  as  in  the  Congress. 
(According  to  Canadian  Government 
sources,  last  year  approximately  30% 
of  all  Canadian  Government  purchases 
were  of  U.S.  goods.) 

We  are  also  concerned  by  industry 
and  labor  union  pressure  in  England 
for  a  "buy  British"  policy  with  regard 
to  supplies  for  oil  exploitation  in  the 
North  Sea.  American  products  and 
technology  are,  of  course,  highly 
competitive  in  the  area  of  oil  produc- 
tion; last  year  we  sold  around  $75  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
British  for  North  Sea  production.  Any 
move  to  more  restrictive  "buy  Ameri- 
can" policies  here  can  only  encourage 
the  "buy  British"  movement  in 
England. 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  col- 
lect trade  statistics  in  a  manner  which 
indicates  whether  the  purchaser  over- 
seas is  a  government  entity  or  not.  For 
this  reason,  we  cannot  accurately  de- 
termine the  percentage  of  our  exports 
which  would  be  jeopardized  by  the 
proliferation  of  "buy  national"  laws 
which  we  fear  the  passage  of  S.  2318 
would  trigger.  However,  we  do  know 
that  many  American  manufacturers 
supply  large  amounts  of  goods  and 
services  to  government-controlled  en- 
tities overseas. 

Discussions  of  foreign  government 
purchases  from  U.S.  firms  usually 
begin  with  airplanes  and  computers. 


Department  of  State  Bulhj 

Of  course,  foreign  government  p< 
chases  in  these  two  product  lines  e 
sizeable  and  are  of  major  importaie 
to  workers  and  firms  in  those  key  1 
dustries:  Air  France,  for  exampj 
which  is  government-owned,  has  ;( 
Boeing  aircraft;  KLM,  controlled  ) 
the  Dutch  Government,  has  48  Dot, 
las  and  Boeing  planes;  Lufthanj 
owned  by  the  German  Governme 
placed  orders  with  U.S.  firms  in  9 
alone  for  aircraft  worth  between  $'< 
and  $600  million.  The  fleet  of  Sabei 
the  Belgian  Government  airline,  a 
the  fleet  of  the  Austrian  airline  con  i 
entirely  of  American  aircraft.  Am; 
similar  situation  exists  in  the  compij: 
and  data-processing  field:  U.S.  fin 
have  strong  markets  in  the  governmi 
sector  overseas.  Some  may  argue  ti 
our  airplanes  and  computers  I 
superior  to  any  other;  however,  if 
begin  a  new  round  of  "buy  nation' 
laws,  the  importance  of  the  quality] 
our  products  will  soon  take  sec«i 
place  to  the  place  of  manufacture. 

But  aircraft  and  computers  are  by 
means  the  whole  story.  U.S.  firms  | 
substantial  amounts  of  a  wide  range] 
industrial  products  to  foreign  gow 
ments:  electrical  and  nuclear  pc: 
equipment;  transportation  equipmci 
oil,  gas,  and  mining  equipment;  hoii 
tal  and  health  care  products;  scienti^ 
educational,  and  defense  equipmr 
are  some  examples.  The  jobs  crea>: 
the  foreign  exchange  earned,  and) 
economies  of  scale  developed  by  trii 
sales  are  very  important  to  the  welfi 
of  our  people  and  should  be  protec 
from  the  kind  of  retaliation  which' 
can  expect  if  S.  2318  is  enacted. 


Export  Promotion 

Of  course,  we  are  not  cont' 
merely  to  hold  our  own  in  sale:? 
foreign  governments;  we  want  top 
crease  such  sales.  The  governs 
procurement  code  is  one  avenue' 
are  pursuing,  as  I  mentioned,  but  tl 
are  others.  For  example,  we  seel 
head  off  any  movement  within 
European  Community  for  "buy  Ej 
pean"  policies.  And  we  are  makirl 
special  effort  to  open  up  the  mar? 
of  government  agencies  in  Japan* 
this  regard,  at  the  conclusion  of  J 
bassador  Strauss'  [Robert  S.  Stras 
Special  Representative  for  Trt 
Negotions]  recent  visit  to  Japan,  I 
Japanese  Government  committed  i'l 
"to  secure  for  foreign  suppliers 
stantially  increased  opportunities  ui 
government  procurement  systems.' 

The  Japanese  Government  is  wl 
ing  with  us  to  flesh  out  this  com;i 
ment  by  publishing  notices  of  J 
chasing  intentions  of  governir 
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EUROPE:    Eastern 
Mediterranean 


Clark  M.  Clifford 

Statement  on  May  2,  1978,  before 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
.  Mr.  Clifford  is  the  President' s 
'cial  Representative  for  the  Eastern 
diterranean . ' 

particularly  welcome  the  opportu- 
y  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
sent  my  views  as  you  consider  the 
ministration's  security  assistance 
posals  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
mis. 

^s  one  who  was  intimately  involved 
the  post-World  War  II  programs 
ch  so  dramatically  affected  Greece 

Turkey — and  which  came  to  be 
wn  as  the  Truman  doctrine — I  have 

a  continuing  special  interest  in  the 
blems  of  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
n.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 


ies,  by  extending  the  periods  dur- 

which  bids  can  be  tendered,  by 
plifying  procedures  for  processing 
i,  and,  in  general,  by  revising  their 
ernment  procurement  policies  to 
:e  them  open  and  understandable 
U.S.  and  other  foreign  firms.  Al- 
igh  this  work  has  just  begun,  we 
confident  that  it  will  be  fruitful 

that  it  will  bring  new  jobs  and 
eased  profits  to  many  American 
istries. 

iy  approach  to  our  trade  imbalance 
in  general,  one  of  enhancing  the 
pects  for  our  exports  rather  than 

of  cutting  back  imports.  As  my 
eagues  have  suggested  on  other 
isions,  our  trade  deficit  stems  in 
i  part  from  a  decline  in  our  ex- 
s  of  manufactured  goods  (not  to 
tion  our  huge  imports  of  oil).  To 
t  this  problem  we  should  concen- 

on  improving  our  export  opportu- 
s,  not  on  restricting  our  imports, 
government  markets  of  our  trading 
lers  are  a  prime  target  in  this  ef- 

and  that  is  a  compelling  reason 
us  to  question  the  benefits  of  S. 
!.  We  cannot  secure  open  govern- 
t  markets  overseas  if  we  close  our 

□ 


ie  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
iblished  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
s.  U.S.   Government   Printing   Office 
mgton,  D.C.  20402. 


interest  and  involvement  this  commit- 
tee has  in  these  issues.  Even  prior  to 
the  mission  I  undertook  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  over  a  year  ago  as  the 
President's  Special  Representative,  I 
had  useful  talks  with  many  of  you. 
Moreover,  upon  returning  from  that 
mission,  I  shared  my  impressions  and 
viewpoints  with  interested  Members 
and  committees  of  the  Congress.  In 
the  ensuing  months,  I  have  remained 
actively  involved  in  the  continuing  ef- 
forts to  achieve  progress  on  Cyprus, 
and  I  have  followed  closely  the 
developments  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean . 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  fully 
endorse  the  positions  taken  by  Deputy 
Secretary  [of  State  Warren]  Chris- 
topher, Secretary  [of  Defense  Harold] 
Brown,  and  General  Jones  [David  C. 
Jones  (USAF),  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff]  in  their  appearances 
before  this  committee  today.  The  pro- 
gram which  they  outlined  relates  to  a 
part  of  the  world  which  vitally  con- 
cerns the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  involves  two  of  our  valued 
NATO  partners.  I  came  away  from  my 
mission  to  the  area  last  year  with  a  re- 
newed appreciation  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  southern  flank  of 
NATO.  The  integrity  of  the  southern 
flank  must  be  restored.  It  is  more  clear 
than  ever  that  the  United  States  must 
take  what  steps  it  can  to  facilitate  this 
process — and  soon. 

The  key  factor  in  this  process  is  the 
reestablishment  of  sound  bilateral  and 
security  relationships  with  Greece  and 
Turkey.  I  fully  appreciate  why  the 
Administration  has  decided  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  to 
develop  a  bilateral  defense  arrange- 
ment with  Turkey  more  in  keeping 
with  today's  realities.  This  action  will 
promote  U.S.  interests  and  objectives 
on  this  sensitive  NATO  front  and  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  bilateral  coop- 
eration designed  to  reinforce  NATO 
and  our  common  security  concerns. 
The  benefits  to  the  Western  alliance 
will  be  great. 

Turkey 

We  must  recognize  the  compelling 
need  to  protect  American  interests  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
need  to  put  our  relations  there  in  or- 
der. Action  was  taken  in  the  Congress 
against  Turkey  following  the  interven- 
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tion  in  Cyprus  in   1974.  Three  years 
have  passed. 

Whatever  the  original  merits  of  this 
approach,  it  is  clear  today  that  a  new 
approach  is  necessary.  Where  has  the 
present  policy  brought  us?  It  has  dem- 
onstrated the  concern  of  the  American 
people  that  all  aspects  of  bilateral 
commitments  with  us  be  fully  re- 
spected. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  substantial  erosion  of  the 
ability  of  an  ally  to  continue  to  fulfill 
its  essential  NATO  responsibilities, 
thus  undermining  NATO  strength  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  And  it  has, 
in  my  view,  seriously  reduced  Ameri- 
can influence  in  Turkey  and  thus 
rendered  progress  on  Cyprus  more 
difficult. 

Today,  Turkey  is  questioning  the  re- 
liability of  America  as  an  ally.  The 
current  U.S.  posture  toward  Turkey  is 
subjecting  our  security  relationship 
with  this  important  NATO  ally  to  an 
intolerable  burden.  A  relationship  of 
trust  and  confidence,  built  up  over 
many  years,  has  been  seriously  and 
adversely  affected.  We  stand  at  a 
crossroads;  we  can  press  ahead  with  a 
program  designed  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion through  the  normalization  of  our 
defense  relationships  with  Turkey  or 
we  can  continue  with  the  policies  of 
the  past — an  approach  which  has 
clearly  not  obtained  the  desired  results 
but,  in  addition,  has  also  damaged 
U.S.  strategic  interests  in  the  area.  We 
must  act  to  restore  Turkey  as  a  full 
and  equal  partner  in  the  NATO 
alliance. 

As  a  first  step,  it  is  clear  that  the 
time  has  come  to  lift  the  negative 
symbol  in  our  relations  with  Turkey 
which  the  embargo  represents.  To  the 
extent  that  this  action  restores  trust 
and  confidence  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey,  it  also  enhances  the 


TURKEY— A  PROFILE 

Area:  296,000  sq.  mi.  (slightly  smaller 
than  Texas  and  Louisiana). 

Capital:  Ankara  (pop.  2.6  million). 

Population:  42  million  (1977). 

Govt.  Type:  Parliamentary  democracy. 

Independence:  1923. 

GNP:  $45.5  billion  (1977). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $1,080. 

Exports  (1977):  $1.8  billion  (cotton, 
tobacco,  fruit,  nuts,  livestock  prod- 
ucts, textiles). 

Imports  (1977):  $5.8  billion  (machin- 
ery, transport  equipment,  metals, 
mineral  fuels,  fertilizers,  chemicals). 

U.S.  Military  and  Economic  Aid 
(1946-77):  $7.5  billion. 

U.S.  Ambassador:  Ronald  I.  Spiers. 
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prospects  for  a  constructive  dialogue 
on  other  regional  problems  of  mutual 
concern.  I  strongly  endorse  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  because  I 
have  concluded  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  move  ahead 
in  an  effort  to  improve  relations  with 
Turkey. 

Cyprus 

I  say  this  against  the  backdrop  of 
disappointment  that  greater  progress 
has  not  been  made  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  problem — a  situation  which 
must  also  be  remedied  if  we  are  to 
witness  a  full  and  durable  restoration 
of  stability  in  the  troubled  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  Certainly,  we  consider 
a  Cyprus  solution  to  be  important  to 
our  interests.  While  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  recount  the  steps  we  have  tak- 
en, the  record  of  this  Administration 
and  its  deep  commitment  to  achieving 
a  Cyprus  settlement  is  a  proud  and 
continuing  one.  No  other  single  gov- 
ernment has  done  more  than  ours  to 
assist  the  United  Nations  to  advance 
the  cause  of  a  just,  stable,  and  lasting 
Cyprus  solution. 

But  I  should  refer  also  to  the  new 
opportunities  which  exist  to  record 
real  progress  on  Cyprus.  [Turkish] 
Prime  Minister  Ecevit  has  called  for  a 
rapid  resolution  of  the  issue.  The  Tur- 
kish Cypriots  have  outlined  proposals 
on  the  territorial  and  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  Cyprus  problem  to  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Waldheim.  I  hope 
that  we  will  soon  see  a  resumption  of 
full  and  serious  negotiation  of  the  key 
issues.  I  believe  that  all  the  parties  de- 
sire to  solve  this  problem,  once  and 
for  all.  Full  advantage  must  be  taken 
of  any  opportunity  that  arises  for  re- 
suming the  negotiating  process. 

For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  government  will  not  slacken,  in 
any  way,  its  sustained  efforts  to  do 
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CYPRUS— A  PROFILE 

Area:  3,572  sq.  mi.  (twice  as  large  as 
Delaware). 

Capital:  Nicosia  (pop.  170,000). 

Population:  631 ,000  (1976  est). 

Govt.  Type:  Republic. 

Independence:  Aug.  16,  1960. 

GNP:  $1.95  billion  (1977  est.). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $1,600  (1977  est.). 

Exports  (1977  est.):  $401.5  million  (cit- 
rus fruits,  copper,  potatoes,  wine). 

Imports  (1977  est.):  $652  million  (fuels, 
consumer  goods,  raw  materials). 

U.S.  Economic  Aid  (1946-77):  $102.7 
million. 

U.S.  Ambassador:  Galen  Stone. 


by  Richard  N.  Gardner 

Based  on  an  address  before  the 
Roma  Sud  Rotary  Club  in  Rome  on 
Feb.  16,  1978.  Mr.  Gardner  is  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Italy. 

The  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy  is  a  very  spe- 
cial sort  of  relationship.  We  are 
closely  bound  by  ties  of  friendship, 
culture,  kinship,  and  political  al- 
liance. 

With  the  exception  of  a  period  we 
can  only  consider  as  an  aberration, 
there  has  been  200  years  of  peace  and 
mutual  respect  between  our  countries. 
This  is  the  tie  of  friendship. 


' 

In  building  our  nation,  we  ben 
fitted  from  Italian  civilization,  w 
dom,  and  culture.  We  are  indebted) 
Italy  for  its  contribution  to  Westei 
civilization  which,  after  all,  woil 
not  have  been  possible  without  Ita . 
These  are  links  that  span  the  oce;. 
forming  a  framework  of  interest 
values,  and  principles  which  bind  < 
destinies  in  common  cause.  This 
the  tie  of  culture. 

If  the  United  States  is  a  great  ij 
tion  today,  it  is  indebted  to  the  mn 
than  20  million  Americans  of  Itali 
origin  who  have  helped  make  it  so  I 
was  their  labors,  together  with 
other  Americans,  which  took  the  b] 
from  the  old  and  melded  it  with  | 
best  of  the  new. 


what  it  can  to  open  the  pathway  to  a 
final,  just  accord.  I  for  one  am  per- 
sonally ready  to  do  whatever  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  parties  might  agree 
would  be  useful  to  help  the  United  Na- 
tions in  achieving  a  just  and  peaceful 
solution. 

Greece 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals should  not  be  viewed  as  ad- 
versely affecting  the  interests  of  any 
other  party.  Specifically,  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  making  a 
choice  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
We  have  strongly  supported  the 
Athens  government  since  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  1974,  and  this 
support  will  remain  unflagging  as  we 
seek  further  to  improve  relations  with 
that  close  ally.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  in 
Greece's  interest  to  have  its  neighbor 
Turkey  strongly  linked  to  the  Western 
alliance.  Any  weakening  of  Turkey's 
ties  to  the  West  and  any  weakening  of 
Turkish  democracy  and  moderation 
would  be  unsettling  to  the  general 
situation  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  certainly  would  not  benefit  the 
quest  for  a  Cyprus  settlement.  We 
stand  ready,  as  always,  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  improve  relations  between 
the  Governments  and  people  of 
America  and  Greece. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  Administration's 
proposals.  In  my  judgment,  they  offer 
the  most  practical  and  effective  means 
to  guarantee  that  our  interests  in  the 
area  are  served  while,  at  the  same 


time,  creating  conditions  conducive 
settling  the  festering  problems  of  i 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  In  fact,  if  j 
are  to  prevent  a  more  serious  dete: 
ration  in  that  area,  I  believe  cong: 
sional  passage  of  this  series  of  prori 
als  is  a  minimum  requirement. 


•The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings' 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  wi 
available  from   the   Superintendent  of  D: 
ments,    U.S.    Government   Printing  Of: 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


GREECE— A  PROFILE 

Area:  51,182  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  ( 
Alabama). 

Capital:  Athens  (pop.  2.75  million). 

Population:  9.3  million  (1977). 

Govt.  Type:  Presidential  parliamentai 
republic. 

Independence:  1833. 

GNP:  $31  billion  (1978). 

Per  Capita  GNP:  $3,330(1978). 

Exports  (1978):  $2.85  billion  (textilt 
and  yarns,  tobacco,  fresh  and  pn 
pared  fruits  and  vegetables,  petre 
leum  products,  cement,  alumina  an 
aluminum,  nickel  and  other  met; 
products). 

Imports  (1978):  $7.33  billion  (machi 
ery,  fuels,  iron  and  steel,  cerealj 
transportation  and  electrical  equi] 
ment,  chemicals,  meat  and  mi) 
products). 

U.S.  Military  and  Economic  Ai 
(1946-77):  $4.9  billion. 

U.S.  Ambassador:  Robert  J.  McClo 
key. 


y  1978 

[n  view  of  these  ties,  it  is  not  at  all 
•prising  that  Italy  and  the  United 
ttes  have  joined  in  common  cause 
th  other  like-minded  nations  to 
ate  the  type  of  partnership  which  is 
i  NATO  alliance  and  which  is  a 
del  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  re- 
ions  among  nations, 
["here  is  full  agreement  between 
■  two  countries  on  the  importance 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance  as  an 
trument  which  has  guaranteed  the 
urity  of  its  members,  strengthened 
jrnational  stability,  and  enhanced 
ifidence  among  nations.  In  this 
y  NATO  has  encouraged  detente 
1  broader  contacts  among  the 
pies  of  the  world. 

'he  American  Government  is  well 
ire  that  Italy  is  a  key  member  of 
TO.  While  it  is  true  that  the  mili- 
threat  to  the  partners  in  the  al- 
ice  is  directed  primarily  and  most 
nediately  at  Europe,  the  focus  of 

world's  current  economic  and 
itical  difficulties  has  shifted  more 
i  more  to  the  Middle  East  and 
ica. 

[ot  only  because  of  its  geographic 
ition  but  also  because  it  is  eco- 
lically  the  most  advanced  country 
southern  Europe,  Italy  inevitably 
sesses  great  influence  throughout 

Mediterranean  region  and  the 
is  adjacent  to  it.  These  develop- 
its  give  added  scope  and  impor- 
e  to  Italy's  contribution  to  NATO 

its  role  as  interlocutor  between 
industrial  world  and  the  less  de- 
eped countries  of  the  southern 
isphere. 

should  be  clear  that  the  United 
es  attaches  great  importance  to 
y.  A  strong,  democratic  Italy 
king  closely  with  its  like-minded 
s  and  friends  within  the  Atlantic 
lework  is  a  primary  interest  of 
i  our  countries. 

ime  Minister  Andreotti  and  Pres- 
it  Carter  have  committed  them- 
es to  build  on  the  good  relations 
he  past.  Their  meeting  in  Wash- 
3n  in  July  1977  launched  a  series 
oncrete,  practical   measures  that 

yield  important  benefits  to  both 
itries.  The  essential  spirit  of  the 
ent  period  of  Italian-American  re- 
3ns  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
se  "the  strategy  of  cooperation." 

teral  Cooperation 

ie  first  element  in  this  strategy  of 
^ration  is  a  clear  recognition  by 
-arter  Administration  that  Italy  is 
y  country.  It  is  a  vital  national 
est  of  the  United  States  that  Italy 
ble  to  resolve  its  problems  within 
estern  democratic  framework. 


This  recognition  has  been  manifested 
in  a  number  of  ways,  including: 

•  The  immediate  and  continuing 
concern  shown  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  people  for  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  earthquake  in  Friuli, 
with  the  official  American  contribu- 
tion now  reaching  $50  million; 

•  The  meetings  between  President 
Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Andreotti 
at  the  economic  summit  meeting  in 
London  in  May  1977  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  to 
Washington  in  July  1977;  and 

•  The  unprecedented  number  of 
visits  exchanged  last  fall  between  Ital- 
ian and  American  Cabinet-level  offi- 
cials. These  meetings  have  deepened 
our  cooperation  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects ranging  from  foreign  trade  to 
health  care  and  medical  science. 


Multilateral  Cooperation 

The  second  element  of  the  strategy 
of  cooperation  leads  directly  from  our 
recognition  of  Italy's  key  role  and 
that  is  the  efforts  of  our  two  govern- 
ments to  work  in  multilateral  forums 
toward  solutions  to  common  problems 
facing  the  industrial  democracies  and 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

A  recent  example  was  the  participa- 
tion of  our  two  governments  in  a  spe- 
cial high-level  conference  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  in  December  on 
what  is  perhaps  the  leading  social 
problem  of  the  day — persistent  un- 
employment, especially  among  the 
youth. 

Of  a  more  general  nature  was  the 
economic  summit  meeting  in  London 
in  May  1977,  where  the  United  States 
and  Italy  joined  the  five  other  leading 
industrial  countries  of  the  Western 
world  in  seeking  solutions  to  the  mas- 
sive economic  problems  that  plague 
our  countries.  At  that  meeting  and 
elsewhere  the  United  States  pledged 
to  improve  its  own  economy  and  to 
work  with  others,  such  as  Germany 
and  Japan,  for  a  general  expansion  of 
world  economic  activity. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  beginning  to 
show  good  results.  The  American 
economy  grew  in  real  terms  by  4.9% 
last  year,  higher  than  that  of  Germany 
and  Japan,  and  prospects  are  for 
growth  of  about  5%  in  1978. 

Thus  we  are  doing  our  best  as  a 
"locomotive"  economy  to  encourage 
a  condition  of  general  expansion, 
even  though  problems  persist,  such  as 
inflation  which  remains  too  high  and 
a  sizable  deficit  in  our  trade  balance. 
To  the  extent  the  United  States  and 
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other  countries,  such  as  Germany  and 
Japan,  are  successful  in  moving  their 
economies  toward  better  growth  pat- 
terns, Italy's  economy  will  benefit. 

Reducing  Trade  Barriers 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  area  I 
would  like  to  discuss — cooperation  to 
reuuce  trade  barriers.  One  of  the  old- 
est lessons  of  economic  affairs  is  that 
at  times  of  difficulty  the  voices  of 
those  who  want  to  keep  out  imports 
become  very  loud.  Thus  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  that  today  every  major 
country  faces  such  calls  for  protec- 
tion. The  Carter  Administration  is  de- 
termined to  fight  these  protectionist 
pressures  and  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
liberal  trade.  In  the  light  of  our  trade 
deficit  the  course  has  not  been  easy. 
But  the  President's  resolve  has  been 
firm. 

For  instance,  in  the  spring  of  1977 
President  Carter  rejected  strong  pres- 
sure by  the  American  shoe  industry  to 
impose  tariff  quotas  on  shoe  imports, 
an  action  that  could  have  hurt  Italy 
badly.  More  recently,  he  chose  im- 
proved antidumping  provisions  in  the 
steel  sector  in  preference  to  the  pro- 
tectionist alternatives  of  quotas  or 
other  similar  measures. 

But  beyond  these  individual  cases 
there  is  the  strong  commitment  by  the 
President  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  In  particular,  we  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  balanced  agreement 
covering  not  only  tariffs  but  also  the 
entire  range  of  nontariff  barriers 
which  have  had  an  increasingly  ad- 
verse effect  on  world  trade. 

We  are  convinced  that  these 
negotiations  represent  a  major  oppor- 
tunity for  the  trading  nations  of  the 
world.  Failure  to  conclude  the  negoti- 
ations would  heighten  pressures  to 
raise  trade  barriers,  to  the  detriment 
of  all  nations,  while  success  would 
promote  the  continuing  expansion  of 
the  world  market,  a  process  in  which 
both  Italy  and  the  United  States  have 
a  stake.  Our  governments  share  the 
aim  of  bringing  the  negotiations  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  they  are 
working  together  toward  that  end. 

Business  Enterprises 

The  fourth  area  of  practical  collab- 
oration is  also  important  to  the  Italian 
economy — collaboration  between 
American  and  Italian  business  enter- 
prises. Such  collaboration  takes  many 
forms.  One  of  them  is  investment,  a 
subject  which  has  recently  received 
considerable  public  attention. 


... 

•  •  1 
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In  November  1977,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  our  embassy,  execu- 
tives from  some  of  the  world's  largest 
industrial  firms  met  in  Rome  under 
the  auspices  of  Business  Interna- 
tional. They  came  to  Rome  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Government,  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  and  the  private  sector  to  dis- 
cuss the  opportunities,  as  well  as  the 
obstacles,  of  doing  business  in  Italy. 

This  was  a  private  group,  holding  a 
private  meeting.  American  companies 
make  their  own  decisions  about  where 
and  when  to  invest  abroad.  Their  de- 
cisions are  based  on  their  assessment 
of  investment  security  and  prof- 
itability. They  look  at  the  strength 
and  stability  of  a  country's  economy 
and  the  cost — particularly  the  labor 
cost — of  doing  business  in  one  coun- 
try as  opposed  to  another.  The  right 
climate  for  foreign  investment  is  of 
central  importance,  and  there  is  much 
that  the  Italian  Government  can  do  at 
the  national,  regional,  and  local 
levels  to  provide  that  climate. 

The  Business  International  meeting 
was  not  expected  to  produce  specific 
investment  commitments.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  executives  visiting  Rome 
were  impressed  with  the  progress 
achieved  under  the  government's 
stabilization  program  and  with  its  de- 
termination to  achieve  balanced 
growth  with  less  inflation.  However, 
the  decisions  these  firms  ultimately 
make  will,  of  course,  reflect  their 
overall  assessment  of  the  profit  op- 
portunities in  Italy  compared  with 
other  alternatives.  I  hope  this  assess- 
ment for  many  will  be  a  positive  one. 
Of  course,  our  collaboration  in  the 
business  field  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  American  investment  in  Italy.  The 
fabric  of  the  business  relationship  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States 
covers  an  enormous  range,  and  we  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  expand  it. 

For  example,  we  have  been  seeking 
ways  of  expanding  collaboration  be- 
tween Italian  and  American  firms  in 
third  countries  where  various  combi- 
nations of  financing,  technical  exper- 
tise, and  established  business  contacts 


by  these  firms  can  provide  benefits  to 
both  sides. 


Energy 

The  fifth  area  of  special  interest  is 
energy,  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  both  of  our  countries.  Italy  has 
made  the  decision  to  expand  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  in  the  coming  years, 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  commitment  given  by 
President  Carter  to  Prime  Minister 
Andreotti,  has  agreed  to  consider  an 
application  for  partial  financing  of 
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ITALY— A  PROFILE 

Area:  116.303  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size 
of  Georgia  and  Florida). 

Capital:  Rome  (pop.  2.6  million). 

Population:  56.2  million  (1976). 

Govt.  Type:  Republic 

Independence:  June  2,  1946. 

GDP:  $170.8  billion  (1976). 

Per  Capita  Income:  $3,040. 

Exports  (1976):  $36.7  billion  (machin- 
ery and  transport  equipment,  textiles, 
foodstuffs,  chemicals,  footwear). 
U.S.  6.5%. 

Imports  (1976):  $40.7  (crude  oil, 
machinery  and  transport  equipment, 
foodstuffs,  ferros  and  nonferros  met- 
als, wool,  cotton).  U.S.  7.8% 


On  April  6,  1978,  the  following 
newly  appointed  Ambassadors  pre- 
sented their  credentials  to  President 
Carter: 

Italy — Paolo  Pansa  Cedronio 
Poland — Romuald  Spasowski  □ 


four  more  Italian  reactors  and  has  of- 
fered its  help  in  obtaining  additional 
private  financing. 

Under  the  auspices  of  a  bilateral 
Energy  Working  Group,  we  are 
exploring  ways  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Italy  can  engage  in  mutu- 
ally beneficial  energy  research  and 
development  projects.  We  have  re- 
cently held  bilateral  expert  meetings 
on  solar  and  coal  technologies,  and  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  holding 
bilateral  consultations  on  radioactive 
waste  management  and  on  environ- 
mental problems  arising  from  reproc- 
essing technologies.  In  addition  to 
these  initiatives,  we  are  continuing 
our  already  well-established  bilateral 
cooperation  of  nuclear  safety  and  on 
geothermal  energy  sources. 

There  are  also  several  multilateral 
energy  initiatives  in  which  we  are 
both  engaged.  Italy  and  the  United 
States  are  both  active  participants  in 
the  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation,  which  will  help  to  deter- 
mine the  future  development  of  nu- 
clear technologies  by  incorporating 
nonproliferation  concerns  into  na- 
tional and  international  decisions.  Our 
proposal  for  a  nuclear  fuel  bank,  as 
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well  as  our  initiatives  fjj 
strengthened  safeguards  in  the  Intfi 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  ci 
also  bring  benefits  to  both  o- 
countries. 


Cultural  and 
Educational  Exchanges 

The  sixth  area  of  cooperation  is  m 
area  of  cultural  and  educational  e- 
changes.  Our  two  governments  hap 
launched  a  program  of  reciprocal  | 
sistance  under  which  Italy  will  ass| 
the  United  States  to  strengthen  Italii 
language  and  studies  programs  i 
American  schools  and  university, 
while  the  United  States  will  help  i- 
prove  English-teaching  and  America 
studies  programs  in  Italy. 

Two  distinguished  American  e| 
perts  have  studied  the  Englisi- 
teaching  situation  in  Italy,  and  ap- 
gram  design  is  being  prepared,  r 
July  a  group  of  35-50  teacher-train  is 
will  leave  for  a  9-week  experience! 
the  United  States  designed  to  prep,,< 
them  to  take  charge  of  retrainij 
"scuola  media"  teachers  of  Englii 
within  3  years  it  is  hoped  that 
many  as  20,000  teachers  will  h<',< 
been  enabled  to  improve  their  ski. 
It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  teach  b: 
ter  English  and  better  teach?)] 
methods  to  such  large  numbers.  | 
we  have  some  of  the  best  people  thl 
working  on  it,  and,  with  the  c'i 
stant  cooperation  of  our  British  cl 
leagues,  we  believe  there  will  be 
cellent  results. 

We  intend  to  put  a  similar  eft" 
into  Italian  language  instruction: 
American  schools  and  universitis 
This  will  be  of  particular  interest | 
Italian-Americans,  many  of  whom 
showing  new  interest  in  their  rich 
guistic  and  cultural  heritage. 

Our  two  governments  are  also  i 
couraging  an  innovative  venture 
the  private  sector  through  whic 
consortium  of  American  and  Ital. 
banks  and  industrial  firms  will  est: 
lish  a  loan  fund  to  finance  gradil 
studies  by  qualified  Italians  in  i 
United  States  on  subjects  of  imp 
tance  to  our  two  societies.  Preli 
nary  work  has  been  carried  out  on  i 
establishment  of  such  a  fund,  and? 
initial  meeting  was  held  in  January 
representatives  of  major  Italian  ba< 
and  business  firms  and  Amerit 
banks  and  business  firms  with  optf 
tions  in  Italy. 

The  problem  is  to  provide  ldj 
interest  loans,  not  grants,  to  studf 
who  wish  to  undertake  graduate  stfl 
in  the  United  States.  Italy  curre_;l 
has  fewer  students  in  the  Untf 
States  per  capita  than  any  other  m< 
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,  l<  I  I  \  It  POLICY:    Nuclear  Fuel 
Exports  to  India 


Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr. 

'tenement  before  the  House  Commit- 
on  International  Relations  on  May 
1978.  Mr.  Nye  is  Deputy  to  the 
ier  Secretary  for  Security  Assist- 
e,  Science,  and  Technology. ' 

am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
■  to  discuss  with  you  the  Admiss- 
ion's view  on  the  proposed  export 
nuclear  fuel  for  India's  Tarapur 
:tors.  In  my  prepared  statement  to- 
,  I  would  like  to  focus  specifically 
the  basis  for  the  Administration's 
?ment,  as  highlighted  in  the  Presi- 
t's  April  27  message  to  the  Con- 
ss,  that  withholding  this  export 
lid  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
ievement  of  U.S.  nonproliferation 
ictives. 

his  matter  is  before  you  today  be- 
se  of  differing  views — on  which 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
C)  divided  evenly — regarding  the 
ication  of  specific  requirements  of 
recently  enacted  Nuclear  Non- 
iferation  Act.  Among  other  things, 

act  wisely  foresaw  the  need  to 


provide  for  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional review  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Policy  Objectives 

The  particular  difference  which 
brings  us  here,  regarding  the  new 
law's  requirements,  is  an  important 
one  and  I  look  forward  to  addressing  it 
shortly.  While  the  issue  has  arisen  in 
the  context  of  an  individual  export 
license  application,  representing  only 
about  4  months'  supply  for  the 
Tarapur  operation,  we  are  actually  ad- 
dressing the  broader  question  of  con- 
tinuing cooperation  and  supply  during 
the  18-24-month  "grace  period"  pro- 
vided by  law.  At  the  outset,  therefore, 
I  believe  it  most  important  to  consider 
some  of  the  fundamental  policy  objec- 
tives which,  in  my  view,  the  law  is 
meant  to  serve. 

•  It  sets  forth  the  principles  which 
govern  our  nuclear  exports,  in  the 
form  of  immediately  applicable  export 
criteria,  with  a  view  toward  insuring 
further  that  these  principles  are  met 
and  toward  enhancing  the  predictabil- 


st  European  country.  Grants  and 
olarships  from  our  two  govern- 
its  are  simply  not  enough.  A  sys- 

of  loans  will  permit  those  who 
not  afford  study  in  the  United 
es  to  study  now  and  pay  later.  I 
e  been  most  impressed  by  the 
m  and  enthusiastic  response  to 

idea  by  some  of  the  most  impor- 
Italian  and  American  bankers  and 
tstrialists. 

inical  Cooperation 
inance 

ie  final  area  in  my  listing  is  that 
;chnical  cooperation  in  financial 
related  fields.  Our  financial  and 
authorities  have,  during  the  past 
,  increased  technical  cooperation 
i  effort  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
ling of  how  our  respective  sys- 
work  and  how  we  can  improve 
i.  The  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
"nal  Revenue  visited  Rome  last 
and  discussed  a  number  of  issues 
utual  interest  with  the  Minister  of 
nee.  This  meeting  was  followed 
\  visit  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
ice  in  Washington  by  a  group  of 


Finance  Ministry  officials  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  operation  of  the 
American  tax  collecting  system.  We 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  and 
expansion  of  such  exchanges. 

In  addition,  our  Secuiities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (SEC)  has  of- 
fered to  share  its  experience  with 
your  newly-formed  commission  on 
the  stock  exchanges  (CONSOB). 

I  hope  these  several  specific  exam- 
ples suggest  how  Italian-American 
cooperation  has  been  intensified  and 
broadened  in  recent  months.  The  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries 
has  flourished  now  for  more  than  200 
years.  This  record  of  friendship, 
however,  should  not  make  us  compla- 
cent. We  can  take  nothing  for 
granted.  We  must  work  to  make  that 
fruitful  history  of  cooperative 
endeavors  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

In  working  toward  that  end,  we 
must  not  think  simply  in  terms  of  our 
two  governments  but  rather  in  terms 
of  our  two  peoples,  united  in 
background,  friendship,  and  an 
ever-expanding  web  of  common 
interests.  □ 
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ity  of  our  nuclear  trade  activity  under 
these  principles. 

•  It  incorporates  requirements  for 
new  and  amended  agreements  for 
cooperation  and  other  objectives,  to 
be  sought  in  negotiations  with 
cooperating  countries,  with  a  view 
toward  upgrading  our  supply  ar- 
rangements and  achieving  interna- 
tional acceptance  of  more  stringent 
nuclear  safeguards  and  controls. 

•  It  establishes  a  future  full-scope 
safeguards  criterion  with  a  view  to- 
ward clarifying  our  resolve  on  the 
importance  we  attach  to  such 
safeguards. 

Each  of  these  policy  objectives  is 
embodied  in  the  law  in  a  manner 
which  recognizes  that  the  success  of 
our  nonproliferation  efforts  fundamen- 
tally depends  upon  the  cooperation  of 
other  countries,  that  the  negotiations 
to  achieve  this  require  time,  and  that 
a  moratorium  on  our  cooperation  in 
the  meantime  would  not  serve  our 
objectives. 

None  of  the  three  basic  objectives 
listed  above  would,  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's view,  be  served  by  withhold- 
ing this  proposed  export  to  India.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  failure 
to  continue  supply  during  the  period 
provided  by  law  would,  in  fact, 
undermine  the  dialogue  we  now  have 
with  India.  This  would  greatly  di- 
minish the  likelihood  not  only  of 
reaching  the  goals  we  are  seeking  but 
also  of  finding  the  most  acceptable 
arrangements,  consistent  with  broad 
foreign  policy  and  overall  nonprolif- 
eration considerations,  with  respect  to 
a  discontinuation  of  U.S.  supply  if 
this  were  to  become  necessary.  In  this 
light,  withholding  this  export  would 
risk  both  what  we  hope  to  achieve 
and  what  we  wish  to  avoid  in  our 
nonproliferation  dialogue  with  India. 

Nonproliferation  Dialogue 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I 
would  like  to  review  the  U.S. -India 
nonproliferation  dialogue  and  two 
significant  developments  that  have 
occurred  in  this  regard  over  the  past 
12  months. 

First,  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased its  efforts  worldwide  to  gain 
acceptance  of  policies  more  in  keep- 
ing with  our  overall  nonproliferation 
objectives.  There  has  been  a  consid- 
erable number  of  exchanges  with  the 
Government  of  India  on: 

•  Nuclear  arms  control  and  related 
nonproliferation  problems; 

•  Steps  that  need  to  be  taken  by 
nuclear-weapon  states  to  control  ver- 
tical proliferation; 


i .. 
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•  Common  approaches  to  prevent 
horizontal  proliferation  (including  nu- 
clear export  policies  designed  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear-weapon 
capabilities); 

•  The  ground  rules  for  future  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States;  and 

•  Developing  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  the  disposition  of 
spent  fuel  at  Tarapur. 

Nonproliferation  matters  were  a 
key  subject  of  discussion  during  the 
President's  visit  to  India  in  January  of 
this  year.2 

Second,  there  has  been  a  new  gov- 
ernment in  India  which,  among  other 
things,  has  provided  certain  assur- 
ances in  this  area  and  has  pursued 
this  dialogue  in  a  candid  and  coopera- 
tive manner.  Not  long  after  coming 
into  office,  Prime  Minister  Desai  pub- 
licly expressed  strong  opposition  to 
atomic  explosions,  defining  his  policy 
from  the  very  beginning  in  terms  of 
India  having  "no  need  whatsoever  for 
an  atomic  bomb.*'  These  statements 
have  been  supplemented  by  assur- 
ances from  the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
will  not  authorize  further  explosions 
such  as  the  one  in  1974.  As  the  Desai 
government  informed  the  Indian  Par- 
liament early  this  year,  India  "will 
unilaterally  desist  from  making  nu- 
clear tests. " 

We  should  not  underestimate  the 
importance  of  this  particularly  posi- 
tive development  to  the  nonprolifera- 
tion goals  shared  by  most  nations. 
Moreover,  Prime  Minister  Desai  has 
unequivocally  assured  us  that  no  U.S. 
material  will  be  used  for  any  nuclear 
explosive  purposes  and  that,  so  long 
as  the  U.S.  honors  its  obligations 
under  the  agreement  for  cooperation, 
India  will  abide  by  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  our  agreement.  We  have 
every  confidence  that  India  will  abide 
by  these  commitments. 

India  also  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  last  fall  to  place  the 
second  Canadian-supplied  reactor  at 
Rajasthan  under  international 
safeguards  and  to  extend  the  interna- 
tional safeguards,  which  India  had 
maintained  after  Canada  broke  off 
cooperation  in  the  wake  of  India's 
1974  nuclear  test,  on  the  first 
Canadian-supplied  reactor  at  Rajas- 
than. Today,  all  three  operational 
power  reactors  in  India  and  the  near- 
operational  reactor  at  Rajasthan  are 
subject  to  IAEA  safeguards. 

Third,  in  the  context  of  continued 
U.S.  cooperation,  India  has  taken  a 
cooperative  approach  in  our  discus- 
sions to  date  on  the  disposition  of 
spent   fuel   at  the  Tarapur  reactors. 


U.S.  and  Indian  officials  have  held 
discussions  on  various  aspects  of  this 
matter,  and  the  executive  branch  has 
established  an  interagency  group  to 
develop  possible  approaches  concern- 
ing the  long-term  disposition  of 
Tarapur  spent  fuel. 

Pending  development  with  India  of 
arrangements  for  such  long-term 
disposition,  the  executive  branch  has 
focused  efforts  on  assisting  India  in 
developing  an  acceptable  interim 
storage  plan,  under  effective 
safeguards,  in  view  of  the  acute 
shortage  of  storage  capacity  at  the 
Tarapur  facility  and  U.S.  policy  on 
reprocessing.  With  respect  to  fuel 
cycle  and  disposition  matters  in  the 
broader  context,  India  is  actively  in- 
volved in  the  International  Nuclear 
Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation,  a  comprehen- 
sive international  review  of  conven- 
tional reprocessing  and  alternatives 
with  the  aim  of  developing  more 
proliferation-resistant  fuel  cycles. 


Despite  these  positive  develop- 
ments and  cooperative  approaches  by 
India,  we  still  have  a  difference  of 
views  over  full-scope  safeguards. 
However,  during  discussions  with  the 
President,  a  U.S.  congressional  dele- 
gation, and  British  Prime  Minister 
Callaghan  in  January  of  this  year, 
Prime  Minister  Desai  indicated  that 
India  could  accept  full-scope 
safeguards  when  at  least  the  U.S.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
agreed  to  a  complete  nuclear  test  ban, 
agreed  not  to  add  further  to  their  nu- 
clear arsenals,  and  came  to  agreement 
to  have  a  gradual  reduction  of  nuclear 
stockpiles  with  a  view  to  their  even- 
tual elimination.  I  would  note  that  the 
thrust  of  these  goals  is,  in  its  own 
right,  basically  consistent  with  our  ul- 
timate objectives  on  controlling  the 
nuclear  arms  competition  as  stated  in 
the  President's  inaugural  address. 

At  this  stage,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  India  will  have  safeguards  on  all 
its  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within 
the  time  frame  provided  in  the  law. 
However,  India  is  fully  aware  of  the 
recently  enacted  Nonproliferation  Act 
that  establishes  that  a  recipient  coun- 
try must,  within  2  years,  have  all  its 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  subject  to 
IAEA  safeguards  as  a  condition  for 
U.S.  supply  after  that  time.  India  is, 
of  course,  also  aware  of  the  time 
when  this  requirement  comes  into 
effect. 

We  intend  to  continue  every  effort 
toward  this  end  as  well  as  toward 
other  nonproliferation  objectives.  We 
believe  that  these  efforts  can  move 
forward  only  within  a  cooperative 
context.  As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  the 
Nonproliferation   Act  clearly  recog- 
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nizes  that   negotiations  to  obta 
strengthened  controls  require  time  a 
an  atmosphere  which  does  not  entail 
moratorium  on  our  cooperation  or  a 
cusations  of  bad  faith  during  sut 
negotiations. 

Statutory  Requirements 

Moreover,  the  executive  branch 
lieves  that  the  proposed  export  j» 
India  meets  all  statutory  requir 
ments.  The  basis  for  our  conclusi; 
on  the  export  criteria  was  detailed  i 
our  submissions  to  the  NRC  as  pv- 
viously  provided  to  the  committe. 
This  conclusion  on  the  applicat: 
criteria  was,  as  you  know,  alii 
reached  by  [NRCJChairman  [Josei 
M.]  Hendrie,  [NRC]  Commission 
[Richard  T.]  Kennedy,  and  the  NIC 
staff  as  a  result  of  their  own  review 
It  is  important  to  note  that,  afi 
extensive  review  by  the  execute 
branch  and  then  by  the  NRC  staff  a 
the  Commission,  no  question  has 
suited  regarding  the  fulfillment  of  J 
applicable  criteria  under  conditions 
continued  cooperation  or  contintt 
U.S.  supply  of  fuel  for  the  Taraj 
reactors  as  provided  for  under 
framework  of  the  agreement  for  col 
eration.  Moreover,  as  the  execute 
branch  noted  in  its  submissions  to'< 
NRC,  India  has  adhered  to  all 
terms  and  conditions  of  its  agreenli 
with  the  United  States. 

A  central  question  raised  in  t 
matter,  on  which  the  NRC  evenly  i 
vided,  has  been  whether  we  sho 
require  as  a  condition  of  export  I! 
the  applicable  criteria  will  continut 
be  fulfilled  under  circumstair 
where  the  United  States  ceased  co: 
eration  and  fuel  supply  in  coni| 
mance  with  the  act.  This  has  comd 
the  fore  largely  in  view  of  the  fu| 
full-scope  safeguards  requirement 
the  law,  even  though  it  is  not  novi 
effect,  and  the  fact  that  India  has  < 
accepted  safeguards  on  all  its  pe;( 
ful  nuclear  activities. 

The  executive  branch  strongly 
lieves  that  we  should  stand  by  ' 
ground  rules  which  have  been  set 
law  for  our  negotiating  partners,! 
eluding  India.  Not  to  do  so,  o| 
withhold  this  export  on  the  basi:< 


witnnoiu  mis  cApuu  wu  "•>-  "— 
speculation  with  respect  to  the  ' 
come  of  our  negotiation  effo 
would  seriously  prejudice  achif 
ment  of  the  objective  we  are  seek; 
as  I  discussed  previously,  and  wj 
not  be  consistent  with  our  underst:1 
ing  of  the  intent  of  the  Nonprohr 
tion  Act. 

Both  the  immediately  appnc? 
export  criteria  and  future  full-sj 
safeguards  requirement  were  carefi 
crafted  in  full  consultations  betv 
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Congress  and  the  executive 
nch.  These  requirements  provide  a 
utory  basis  for  the  principles  gov- 
ing  our  nuclear  cooperation  and 
le  with  other  countries  while,  at 
same  time,  both  avoiding  a 
'atorium  on  exports  and  providing 
e  for  negotiations  with  other 
ntries. 

he  Senate  Report  [No.  95-46]  on 
law  reflects  this  by  noting  that 
s  currently  drafted,  these  'Phase  I' 
ort  criteria  will  not  result  in  an 
nediate  moratorium  on  U.S.  nu- 
ir  exports.  Although  the  actual 
»uage  in  our  existing  agreements 
cooperation  varies,  and  seldom 
esponds  precisely  to  the  language 
hese  criteria,  it  is  our  understand- 
that  each  of  these  basic  require  - 
lts  and  rights  are  contained  in 
\t  agreements  ..."  except  those 
h  the  IAEA  and  EURATOM 
ropean  Atomic  Energy  Communi- 

'ith  respect  to  the  application  of 
"Phase  II"  full-scope  safeguards 
irion,  the  law  grants  an  18-month 
i-year  "grace  period"  to  provide 
>pportunity  for  seeking  such  safe- 
ds  with  any  cooperating  country 
has  not  accepted  them.  Con- 
ely,  this  period  also  provides  an 


opportunity  for  finding  the  most  ac- 
ceptable arrangements  with  respect  to 
a  discontinuation  of  U.S.  supply  in 
the  event  this  became  necessary. 

Further,  the  law  distinguishes  be- 
tween immediately  applicable  export 
criteria  and  the  more  comprehensive 
objectives  to  be  sought  through 
negotiations  with  other  countries.  For 
example,  all  new  or  amended  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  are  to  contain 
explicit  assurances  that  "safeguards 
will  be  maintained  irrespective  of  the 
duration  of  other  provisions  or 
whether  the  agreement  is  termi- 
nated." This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
concerns  addressed  in  the  separate 
views  of  [NRC]  Commissioners  [Vic- 
tor] Gilinsky  and  [Peter  A.]  Bradford. 
However,  the  law  makes  it  clear  that 
the  explicit  assurances  are  goals  to  be 
sought  in  the  renegotiation  of  agree- 
ments for  cooperation.  In  this  respect, 
the  law  further  stipulates  that  the 
amendments  to  section  123  on  negoti- 
ation of  new  or  amended  agreements 
"shall  not  affect  the  authority  to  con- 
tinue cooperation  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  entered  into 
prior  to"  March  10,  1978. 

In  summary,  regardless  of  precisely 
how  one  reads  the  export  criteria, 
"the   President's   obligations   are 
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broader"  as  noted  in  the  separate 
views  of  Commissioners  Gilinsky  and 
Bradford.  The  statute  specifically 
provides  that  the  President  may  au- 
thorize an  export  when  he  determines 
that  withholding  it  would  be  "seri- 
ously prejudicial  to  the  achievement 
of  the  United  States  non-proliferation 
objectives,"  and  the  President  has 
made  such  a  determination  in  this 
case.  As  I  have  indicated,  the  execu- 
tive branch  considers  it  essential  that 
the  purposes  which  the  law  is  to  serve 
be  kept  to  the  forefront  when  consid- 
ering incremental  supply  during  the 
"grace  period"  provided  by  law. 
These  purposes  are  the  very  objec- 
tives which  we  share  and  to  which 
our  negotiations  are  geared.  To  alter 
or  reinterpret  now  the  ground  rules 
which  we  have  just  clearly  set  for  our 
negotiating  partners,  including  India, 
would  seriously  handicap  these 
efforts.  □ 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2 For  material  relating  to  President  Carter's 
trip,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1978,  p.  1. 


RESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO 
HE  CONGRESS,  APR.  27* 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  pursuant 
i  Section  126b(2)  of  the  Atomic 
nergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  an 
xecutive  Order  authorizing  the  export 
7,638  Kgs.  of  low-enriched  uranium 
India  for  use  in  the  fueling  of  its 
arapur  Atomic  Power  Station. 
In  our  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
ith  India,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
ipply  all  of  the  fuel  requirements  for 
at  Power  Station,  and  India  agreed  to 
>erate  it  exclusively  on  U.S. -supplied 
el.  We  contracted  to  supply  the  spe- 
fic  fuel  here  involved  a  number  of 
:ars  ago. 

An  application  for  a  license  to  export 
is  fuel  was  submitted  to  the  Nuclear 
:gulatory  Commission  early  last  year, 
lis  application  was  carefully  reviewed 
ithin  the  Executive  Branch,  which 
included  that  the  proposed  export 
auld  not  be  inimical  to  the  common 
fense  and  security,  that  it  would  meet 
1  the  immediate  statutory  criteria 
ider  the  then  pending  Nuclear  Non- 
oliferation  Act,  and  that  the  license 
ould  be  issued.  Later  that  month,  the 
Amission  was  offically  notified  of 
e  Executive  Branch  findings  and  rec- 
nmendations. 
On  April  20,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 


Commission  found  itself  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  issuance  of  this  license,  being 
divided  by  a  2-2  vote.  The  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978  wisely 
provided  for  just  such  a  contingency. 
Previously,  there  was  no  clear  way  of 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  the 
Commission  was  unable  to  decide  upon 
the  issuance  of  an  export  license,  and 
no  way  of  ensuring  that  in  cases  where 
the  licensing  process  would  lead  to  a 
result  that  the  President  believed  would 
be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  United  States  non-proliferation 
objectives,  such  prejudice  could  be 
avoided. 

I  have  determined  that  this  is  such  a 
case.  The  Government  of  India  has 
given  us  its  commitments  to  use  our  ex- 
ports only  at  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power 
Station  and  not  for  any  explosive  or 
military  purpose,  and  I  have  the  highest 
confidence  that  it  will  honor  these 
commitments.  I  am  convinced  that  de- 
nial of  this  export  would  seriously 
undermine  our  efforts  to  persuade  India 
to  accept  full-scope  safeguards,  and 
would  seriously  prejudice  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  U.S.  non-proliferation 
goals.  I  intend  to  pursue  these  matters 
further  with  the  Government  of  India. 

A  period  in  which  to  seek  agreement 
to  full-scope  safeguards  was  clearly 
provided  for  in  the  Act.   The  Act  per- 


mits a  continuation  of  exports  during 
this  period,  including  exports  in  cases 
where  there  are  questions  as  to  whether 
and  when  that  objective  may  be 
achieved.  Rather  than  prejudice  the 
prospects  for  success  in  such  efforts  by 
refusing  to  fulfill  an  existing  commit- 
ment that  is  important  to  India's  power 
supply,  we  should  be  using  this  period 
to  find,  in  the  light  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion's requirements,  mutually  accept- 
able ways  of  meeting  both  India's  need 
for  continued  operation  of  the  Tarapur 
Atomic  Power  Station  and  our  need  for 
full-scope  safeguards  and  the  attainment 
of  other  non-proliferation  objectives. 

In  transmitting  this  Executive  Order 
to  you  pursuant  to  Section  126b(2)  of 
the  Act,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am 
not  departing  from  the  reservations  I 
expressed  at  the  time  I  signed  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  which  purport  to 
allow  Congress  to  overturn  my  deci- 
sions by  actions  not  subject  to  my  veto 
power. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


■!'•'■< '*.•.■',"•■ 


*Text  from   Weekly  Compilation  of 

Presidential    Documents  of  May  1, 

1978,  which  also  contains  the  text  of 
Executive  Order  12055. 
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PACIFIC:        AiVZl/S  Council 
Meets  in  Washington 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
JUNE  8 l 

The  ANZUS  Council  held  its  27th  meeting 
in  Washington  on  June  7  and  8,  1978.  The 
Right  Honorable  Brian  Talboys,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  rep- 
resented New  Zealand;  the  Honorable  Andrew 
Peacock,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  repre- 
sented Australia:  and  the  Honorable  Cyrus 
Vance,  Secretary  of  State,  represented  the 
United  States. 

The  Council  members  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Menzies.  They  recalled 
the  leading  role  he  had  played  in  the  formation 
of  ANZUS  and  his  commitment  to  the  closest 
ties  among  the  ANZUS  partners. 

The  three  countries  reaffirmed  their  common 
commitment  to  the  democratic  traditions  and 
practices  that  provide  the  enduring  foundation 
for  their  long  and  close  friendship.  They 
undertook  to  continue  to  work  together  to 
promote  their  shared  interests. 

The  Council  members  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  the  close  ties  among  the  partners. 
They  noted  that  these  had  been  strengthened  in 
the  past  year  by  fruitful  visits  of  the  Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand  Prime  Ministers  to 
Washington  and  of  the  American  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Canberra  and  Wellington. 

The  Ministers  reaffirmed  the  great  impor- 
tance that  each  member  attaches  to  the 
ANZUS  alliance  as  an  element  in  the 
framework  of  Western  security  and  a  means  of 
maintaining  and  developing  the  individual  and 
collective  capacity  of  its  members  to  resist 
armed  attack.  Pursuant  to  these  primary  con- 
cerns the  Ministers  recognized  the  central  im- 
portance of  practical  cooperative  supply  and 
support  arrangements  within  the  alliance  which 
would  facilitate  the  expansion  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  forces  in  contingent  circum- 
stances. The  Ministers  welcomed  the  progress 
made  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  combined 
military  exercises  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing military  co-operation  and  testing  its 
effectiveness. 

Sharing  a  special  interest  in  developments  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  area,  the  Council  members 
pledged  continued  efforts  to  promote  peace 
and  stability  there.  They  agreed  that  ANZUS 
makes  a  significant  contribution  to  regional 
stability  and  to  the  prospects  for  continued 
peace  and  economic  development  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  The  Ministers  stressed  the  par- 
ticular importance  of  Japan  in  regional  and 
global  affairs  and  emphasized  the  importance 
of  Japan's  efforts  to  increase  domestic  demand 
and  reduce  its  trade  surplus.  The  Council 
noted  that  the  developing  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  many  coun- 
tries of  the  region  enhance  the  prospects  for 


regional  stability.  It  expressed  support  for  con- 
tinued efforts  to  normalize  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  PRC.  The  Ministers 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  important 
progress  made  by  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
armed  forces  would  allow  them  to  assume  a 
greater  role  in  the  defense  of  that  country  with 
continuing  support  to  be  provided  by  the 
United  States.  The  Ministers  supported  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  call  to  North  Korea  for  a 
resumed  dialogue  as  a  first  step  toward  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  Korea  question. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  contribution  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  has  made  to  regional  economic  and 
social  development  and  expressed  confidence 
that  the  organization  would  be  of  even  greater 
importance  in  the  future.  In  particular,  the 
Council  members  supported  the  expansion  of 
ASEAN 's  dialogues  with  non-member  coun- 
tries. The  Council  saw  the  continuing  moves 
toward  mutual  understanding  and  closer  coop- 
eration among  Southeast  Asian  countries  as  an 
element  in  the  development  of  regional 
stability. 

The  Council  members  reaffirmed  their  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  play  major  roles  in  ensur- 
ing the  permanent  resettlement  of  the  refugees 
whose  flight  from  the  countries  of  Indochina 
continues.  They  expressed  their  gratification 
with  the  role  many  other  nations  are  playing  in 
this  effort  and  their  hopes  that  national  pro- 
grams for  receiving  refugees  would  be  ex- 
panded. They  also  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  important  role  being  played  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees in  alleviating  suffering  and  misery;  they 
called  on  his  organization  to  renew  its  efforts 
to  achieve  improvements  in  first  asylum  prac- 
tices throughout  Southeast  Asia  and  to  per- 
suade other  nations  capable  of  resettling  refu- 
gees to  provide  permanent  homes  for  them. 
During  their  discussion,  the  Council  members 
reiterated  their  deep  concern  regarding  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  Kampuchea. 

The  Ministers  commended  the  continuing 
steps  toward  political  and  economic  coopera- 
tion being  made  by  the  states  of  the  South 
Pacific  and  expressed  their  support  for  efforts 
to  form  a  South  Pacific  Regional  Fisheries 
Agency.  They  noted  that  the  membership  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States 
in  such  an  organization  would  enhance  its  con- 
tribution to  regional  economic  development. 
The  Council  members  welcomed  the  impend- 
ing independence  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  ex- 
pressing their  confidence  that  the  Solomons 
would  play  an  important  role  in  South  Pacific 
affairs,  as  would  other  states  in  the  region 
soon  to  achieve  independence. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  developments  in  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  ex- 
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pressed  their  support  for  the  United  States  >- 
jective  of  terminating  the  Trusteeship  by  1*1 
They  noted  with  interest  the  statement  of  Fv 
ciples  for  Free  Association  signed  by 
United  States  and  the  Micronesians,  the  i- 
couraging  prospects  for  the  evolution  of  est 
relations  among  the  parties  on  a  new  bis, 
and  the  plan  for  a  July  12  referendum  tot 
observed  by  the  United  Nations  in  which  Tsi 
Territory  citizens  will  express  their  viewira 
the  organization  of  their  future  government 

The  Council  reviewed  the  negotiations  g. 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  U 
aimed  at  an  agreement  limiting  their  mili 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  that  would  n- 
hance  the  security  of  the  partners  and  all  c» 
tries  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region.  The  Mini  n 
agreed  that  the  balance  of  military  presence 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  irh 
Indian  Ocean  region  should  be  maintaine  a 
the  lowest  practicable  level.  They  also  at 
that  an  Indian  Ocean  arms  limitations  aj* 
ment  must  not  detract  from  the  AN'J! 
alliance. 

The  Council  conducted  a  frank  and  fulix 
change  of  views  on  a  broad  range  of  cq 
political,  economic,  and  security  issueo 
concern  to  the  ANZUS  partners,  including 
forts  to  relieve  tensions  in  various  parts  o 
world  The  Council  particularly  stressed) 
importance  of  a  successful  outcome  tcJl 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  being  n 
ducted  between  the  United  States  anflh 
Soviet  Union.  The  Ministers  emphasizech 
need  for  continuing  efforts  to  prevent  nui! 
proliferation.  They  stressed  the  desirabili  o 
achieving  universal  adherence  to  the  I 
Proliferation  Treaty,  of  which  all  three  cir 
tries  are  signatories.  It  was  agreed  tha  h 
early  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  tesi>a 
agreement  prohibiting  nuclear  testing  ia 
environments  by  all  states  would  also  m;.; 
significant  contribution  to  non-proliferatii  i 
well  as  nuclear  arms  control  objectives,  h 
Ministers  accorded  high  priority  to  the  1 
being  undertaken  in  the  International  Nub 
Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation.  The  Council  merei 
also  discussed  the  United  Nations  Speciale: 
sion  on  Disarmament  currently  being  he  i 
New  York.  They  underlined  the  great  iro 
tance  they  attached  to  its  deliberations.  » 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  control 
constructively  to  an  intensified  progra  < 
arms  control  activities  which  could  lea  t 
progressive  steps  to  a  reduction  in  worlcei 
sions,  a  strengthening  of  international  ■ 
rity,  actual  disarmament  measures,  and  tin 
lease  of  resources  for  social  and  econn 
progress. 

Reviewing  developments  in  the  Middle  1 
the  Ministers  commended  the  historic  itj 
of  President  Sadat  of  Egypt  and  Prime  M' 
ter  Begin  of  Israel  in  their  efforts  to  f' 
about  peace. 

The  Ministers  expressed  their  concern  (o1 
developments  in  southern  Africa  and  the  U 
and  called  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cu 
refrain  from  military  intervention  in  Aci 
disputes.  They  expressed  their  support  fM 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

President  Carter's  \isit  to  Panama 


^resident  Carter  visited  Panama  June  16-17,  1978,  to  exchange  the  instru- 
nts  of  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties.  Following  are  remarks  Pres- 
nt  Carter  made  at  the  Cinco  de  Mayo  Plaza  and  Fort  Clayton  and  the  text  of 
press  statement  issued  by  the  participants  in  the  multilateral  discussions — 
•sident  Alfonso  Lopez  (Colombia),  President  Rodrigo  Carazo  (Costa  Rica), 
me  Minister  Michael  Manley  (Jamaica),  Chief  of  Government  Omar  Tor- 
's (Panama),  President  Carter,  and  President  Carlos  Perez  (Venezuela). ' 


ESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
SCO  DE  MAYO  PLAZA, 

NE  162 

'his  day  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
*  partnership  between  Panama  and 

United  States.  The  new  treaties 
body  our  mutual  commitment  to 
rk  together  to  assure  that  the 
lama  Canal  shall  always  remain 
n,  secure,  and  accessible  to  the 
sels  of  all  nations. 

Vith  the  help  of  the  five  great 
terican  democracies  [Colombia, 
>ta  Rica,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and 
lezuela]  whose  leaders  are  with  us 
ay,  Panama  and  the  United  States 
:hed  an  agreement.  In  the  process, 

breathed  new  life  into  old 
iciples — principles  of  peace,  non- 
jrvention,  mutual  respect,  and 
peration. 

|:  is  easy  to  honor  these  principles 
theory.  What  our  two  countries 
e  done  is  much  harder  and  much 
re  meaningful.  We  have  made  them 

basis  for  action.  We  have  shown 
'  even  great  changes  in  interna- 
al  relations — changes  that  involve 


deep  emotions  and  powerful  material 
interests  —  can  be  accomplished 
through  putting  these  principles  to 
work. 

That  is  why  the  significance  of  our 
joint  achievement  goes  far  beyond  the 
special  concerns  of  the  United  States 
and  Panama.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  of  inter-American  understand- 
ing and  cooperation. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  principles  to 
the  overriding  concerns  of  our  hemi- 
sphere: peace,  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity, and  economic  development.  Let 
us  resolve  anew  to  settle  the  remaining 
territorial  disputes  in  our  hemisphere 
through  peaceful  negotiation.  Let  us 
work  together  to  bring  into  effect  the 
treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  which  bans  nu- 
clear weapons  from  Latin  America. 
Let  us  advance  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  build  a  hemisphere  in 
which  citizens  of  every  country  are 
free  from  torture  and  arbitrary  arrest; 
free  to  speak  and  write  as  they  please; 
free  to  participate  in  the  determination 
of  their  own  destiny.  Let  us  build  a 
fairer,  more  cooperative  international 


rts  of  the  peoples  of  Zimbabwe  and 
ibia  to  achieve  independence  and  majority 

for  the  Angolo-American  efforts  to  con- 
te  to  a  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule 
;  mbabwe;  and  for  the  efforts  of  the  West- 

ive  members  of  the  Security  Council  to 
t  in  bringing  about  an  internationally  ac- 

ble  basis  for  independence  and  majority 
|n  Namibia. 

I  reviewing  the  global  economic  situation, 
Ministers  reaffirmed  the  principle  that  the 
■  amic  health  of  the  three  partners  is  of 
»:rn  to  each.  They  emphasized  that  a  gen- 
reduction  of  barriers  to  trade  and  resist- 
;j  to  protectionist  pressures  were  essential 
'I  greed  that  an  early  successful  completion 

:  multilateral  trade  negotiations  would  be 
iiportant  element  in  this  process.  They 
\ed  the  need  for  those  negotiations  to  re- 
1  substantially  barriers  to  trade  in  agricul- 

products.  The  Council  endorsed  mem- 
1  determination  to  pursue  strong  national 


policies  aimed  at  conserving  energy,  develop- 
ing conventional  and  alternative  energy 
sources,  and  assisting  other  countries  in  these 
fields. 

The  Ministers  reiterated  their  support  for  a 
continued  flow  of  assistance  to  the  countries 
of  the  developing  world  in  order  to  promote 
economic  and  social  development.  They 
agreed  that  an  equitable  and  soundly  based 
world  economic  order  was  a  vital  factor  in 
promoting  international  stability  and  peace. 
The  Ministers  agreed  that  the  June  14-15 
OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development]  Ministerial  meeting 
would  provide  an  important  forum  for 
further  review  of  international  economic 
developments. 

The  Council  members  agreed  to  meet  again 
in  Canberra  in  1979  at  a  date  to  be  decided.     □ 
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economy — one  which  fosters  social 
justice  and  helps  the  world's  poor  lift 
themselves  out  of  misery. 

As  we  move  toward  these  goals,  we 
will  need  not  new  slogans  but  a  new 
spirit.  In  the  peaceful  process  of 
negotiating  the  treaties,  we  have 
shown  the  world  a  spirit  which  recog- 
nizes and  respects  the  rights  of  others 
and  seeks  to  help  all  people  to  fulfill 
their  legitimate  aspirations  with  confi- 
dence and  dignity.  That  spirit  must 
continue  to  bind  us  together  in  the 
years  to  come — the  people  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  all  the  Americas  who  are  working 
to  bring  into  being  a  hemisphere  free 
from  war,  free  from  want,  and  free 
from  any  oppression  of  human  liberty. 

PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
FORT  CLAYTON,  JUNE  17 

A  few  months  ago,  as  I  was  visiting 
with  David  McCullough,  the  author  of 
"The  Path  Between  the  Seas  [:  the 
Creation  of  the  Panama  Canal — 
1870-1914],"  I  began  to  sense  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the  extraordinary  en- 
gineering achievement  the  Panama 
Canal  represents.  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  chance  to  visit  Fort 
Clayton  and  Miraflores  Locks  so  I 
could  see  firsthand  the  professionalism 
and  dedication  that  make  this  canal 
work  and  keep  it  secure. 

I  am  very  proud  of  those  of  you 
who  belong  to  the  various  military 
components  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mand. Through  a  long  and  difficult 
period,  you  have  maintained  at  a  very 
high  level  your  preparedness  for  the 
defense  of  the  canal  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty. It  is  your  effort  and  your  training 
that  have  kept  Americans  assured  of 
our  strength  and  security  here. 

Those  of  you  who  are  civilians — 
both  Americans  and  Panamanians — 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
operation  of  the  canal.  My  life  would 
be  easier  if  every  government  em- 
ployee showed  the  same  consistent 
combination  of  efficiency  and  talent  as 
your  group  does.  You  always  do  your 
job,  and  you  do  it  well. 

For  many  years,  the  legal  arrange- 
ments governing  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  zone  have  been  a  source  of 
contention  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama.  Most  people  who  looked 
at  the   situation  agreed   that   some 
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change,  of  some  kind,  was  called  for. 
I  think  most  of  you  who  live  in  the 
Canal  Zone  agree  with  that.  We  dis- 
agreed not  about  whether  there  should 
be  changes  but  about  what  those 
changes  ought  to  be. 

I  know  each  of  you  has  known  you 
were  defending  American  interests 
here,  and  I  respect  your  convictions 
and  your  spirit  and  your  loyalty  to 
your  country  even  though  we  did  not 
always  agree  about  the  best  course  to 
take.  The  Senate  has  acted,  and  the 
treaties  are  now  a  fact.  I  am  not  here 
to  justify  them  or  to  suggest  that  if 
you  just  understood  the  treaties  better, 
you  would  like  them.  I  know  that  you 
do  understand  them,  because  for  you 
they  are  not  just  a  distant  and  imper- 
sonal foreign  policy  abstraction  but 
something  that  alters  your  lives  in  a 
direct  and  immediate  way. 

You  know,  as  I  do,  that  a  great  deal 
will  change  as  a  result  of  these 
treaties.  A  few  of  you  will  be  leaving 
the  only  place  on  Earth  you  have  ever 
called  home.  That  is  a  hard  and  pain- 
ful thing  to  do.  The  adjustments  and 
uncertainties  you  now  face  will  not  be 
easy. 

I  understand  that.  I  understand,  too, 
why  you  love  this  place.  Seventy-five 
years  ago,  Americans  came  here  as 
builders.  In  quiet  ways,  we  have  been 
builders  ever  since.  For  all  the  rest  of 
your  lives,  every  one  of  you  will  be 
proud  to  have  been  part  of  this  canal, 
proud  of  what  you  have  built  and  pro- 
tected and  loved. 

That  is  evident  not  only  from  what 
you  say  but  in  what  you  do.  The  care 
and  affection  which  you  continue  to 
show  in  the  operation  of  the  canal  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  deep  feeling 
which  you  and  the  American  people 
have  for  the  canal.  So  I  came  here 
today  not  to  win  you  over  to  the  deci- 
sion made  by  me  and  the  Congress  but 
because  there  are  two  things  I  very 
much  want  to  say. 

•  The  American  people  and  I  ap- 
preciate what  you  are  doing  here. 

•  The  American  people  and  I  care 
what  happens  to  you. 

In  the  millions  of  words  spoken  and 
written  about  the  treaties,  our  appreci- 
ation and  concern  have  not  been 
clearly  expressed.  We  have  tried  to 
demonstrate  these  sentiments  in  the 
treaties  as  well  as  in  the  separate 
agreements  and  annexes. 

The  rights  of  American  workers  will 
be  protected.  The  treaties  guarantee  to 
employees: 

•  In  general,  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  which  are  no  less 
favorable  than  they  are  now; 


and 


The  right  to  collective  bargaining; 
Optional  early  retirement. 


The  U.S.  Government  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  you  for  implementing  the 
treaty  provisions  fully  and  fairly.  We 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  enabling 
legislation.  We  will  see  that  it  insures 
government-wide  job  placement  and 
liberalized  retirement  benefits.  To  the 
limit  of  our  ability  in  an  international 
agreement,  our  negotiations  with 
Panama  have  sought  to  secure  your 
rights  and  your  welfare  and  your 
safety  and  your  peace  of  mind. 

For  example,  we  have  tried  to  pre- 
serve during  the  life  of  the  treaty  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  civil  liberties 
that  Americans  cherish.  The  agree- 
ments implementing  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  set  forth  the  terms  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  procedural  guarantees 
in  elaborate  detail.  These  are  excep- 
tional statements  that  reflect  the  deep- 
est values  we  hold  as  a  free  people. 
They  take  account  of  your  needs.  We 
regard  them  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  agreement  with  Panama. 

To  insure   that  they   will   be   re- 
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spected,  I  discussed  this  with  Panan- 
nian  officials  yesterday  and  told  thr 
of  the  importance  we  attach  to  thi< 
rights.  Everyone  understands  that  I 
want  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  hi' 
monious  cooperation  and  good  will 
tween  the  people  of  Panama  and  ( 
Americans  associated  with  the  cai 
and  that  there  is  no  room  for  bad  Ui 
in  that  relationship.  It  requires  a  h; 
pitable  and  cordial  attitude  not  onlyi 
our  part  but  on  Panama's  as  well. 
know  that  Panama  will  show  strict 
gard  for  all  its  responsibilities  towi 
you. 

We  have  also  tried  to  carry  out  i 
obligation  to  you  by  insuring  that  j 
terms  and  conditions  of  your  empl 
ment  will  generally  stay  the  sa 
when  the  treaty  goes  into  effect, 
know  that  the  circumstances  unt 
which  you  work  matter  a  great  deal  i 
do  good  schools,  medical  care,  ij 
other  services.  These  have  not  bjf 
neglected  in  the  negotiations. 

According  to  the  treaties,  the  cas 
will    increasingly   be    a   place;} 
Panamanian  employment.  Some  of  j 
will  leave  very  soon;  others  can 
main  longer.   I  am  relying  on  all;* 
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to  help  make  this  transition  as 
10th  as  possible.  That  is  your  duty, 

the  people  of  both  nations  expect 
ling  less, 
/e  are  trying — and  we  hope  you 

help  us  succeed — to  bring  about  a 
:essful  new  chapter  in  the  history 
he  canal  that  you  have  managed 

cared  for  so  long.  You  have 
lght  credit  to  yourselves  and  your 
ntry  by  operating  the  canal  effi- 
tly,  honestly,  and  honorably  for 
benefit  of  all  nations.  The  time 
n  this  was  America's  job  alone  is 

coming  to  an  end.  The  treaties  re- 

that  time,  and  in  so  doing  they 
i  guarantee  that  the  rest  of  the 
Id  will  recognize  our  essential 
less  and  decency  as  a  people, 
le  future  of  this  waterway  will  de- 
1  on  the  cooperation  and  under- 
ding  of  both  Panamanians  and 
xicans.  I  know  that  someday  we 
join  in  looking  back,  with  admira- 
and  respect,  at  the  dedication  and 
)tion  of  the  thousands  of  em- 
'ees — American  and  Panama- 
— who  made  and  continue  to  make 
:anal  one  of  the  supreme  human 
:vements  of  all  time. 


ULATERAL  STATEMENT, 
E17 

Presidents  of  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the 
I  States  and  Venezuela,  the  Chief  of  Gov- 
nt  of  Panama,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
:a,  present  in  Panama  City  on  the  occa- 
)f  the  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
:ation  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  be- 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
of  America,  the  culmination  of  a  process 
vhich  we  have  been  directly  concerned, 
sed  the  belief  that  the  Treaties  represent 
toric  step  forward  in  inter-American  rela- 
These  Treaties  symbolize  a  fundamental 
t  for  sovereignty  and  a  cooperative  spirit 
can  motivate  all  countries  to  address  the 
It  problems  which  affect  all  the  world. 
I  believe  that  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
strate  how  all  of  us  can  work  together  in 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  shape  the  future 
>rdance  with  our  ideals  and  to  resolve  all 
of  friction   in   the  region   by  peaceful 

They  are  determined  to  build  on  this 
le  so  that  attention  can  be  focused  on 
flic  cooperation  and  integration  in  order 
mote  socio-economic  development  and 
'  strengthen  solidarity  among  the  peoples 
Americas. 


Accordingly,  they  pledge  to  work  actively 
and  in  cooperation  with  each  other  and  with 
other  states. 

To  promote  world  peace,  they  pledge: 

•  To  work  to  bring  into  effect  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  banning  nuclear  weapons  from  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

•  To  strengthen  the  peacekeeping  machinery 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
United  Nations. 

•  To  work  toward  an  effective  regional  lim- 
itation of  conventional  armaments  based  on 
cooperation  among  suppliers  and  purchasers  to 
put  an  end  to  their  acquisition  for  offensive 
purposes.  They  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
waste  of  resources  to  purchase  arms,  and  are 
therefore  encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the 
countries,  which  signed  the  Ayacucho  Declara- 
tion, to  renew  their  determination  to  find  a  new 
agreement  to  limit  purchases  of  weapons.  They 
also  hope  that  the  Ayacucho  example  will  be 
expanded  to  include  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, and  perhaps  to  other  regions  as  well. 

•  To  use  their  good  offices  and  cooperation 
to  encourage  the  solution  of  international  dis- 
putes and  to  reduce  areas  of  tension  in  the 
hemisphere.  They  hope  that  the  patience  and 
mutual  respect  which  led  to  the  successful 
negotiation  of  the  Canal  Treaties  will  help 
countries  to  resolve  such  problems  and  points  of 
controversy  in  a  mutually  helpful  way. 

•  To  consult  on  a  regular  and  continuous 
basis  on  a  wide  range  of  international  issues  in 
order  to  reduce  the  differences  between  national 
policies  and  increase  the  likelihood  of  reaching 
mutual  agreement. 

To  promote  greater  respect  for  human  rights 
and  to  widen  the  scope  of  international  action  in 
the  defense  of  human  dignity,  they  pledge: 

•  To  strengthen  the  autonomy  and  capabil- 
ities of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

•  To  work  to  bring  the  American  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  into  effect  in  this  year,  the 
30th  Anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  leaders  viewed  with 
sympathy  the  offer  made  by  Costa  Rica  for  San 
Jose  to  be  the  site  of  a  proposed  Inter-American 
Court  on  Human  Rights,  conscious  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  site. 

•  To  speak  out  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  everywhere  and  to  work  to 
eliminate  repression. 

•  To  facilitate  the  development  of  conditions 
that  would  promote  democracy  with  popular  and 
effective  participation.  In  particular,  they  ex- 
press gratification  that  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  freely  expressed  in 
elections  last  month,  and  they  reiterate  their 
hope  and  understanding  that  the  electoral  com- 
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mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic  will  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  integrity  of  the  democratic 
process. 

•  To  work  through  international  organizations 
to  strengthen  the  juridical  foundations  of  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  rights. 

To  move  forward  toward  a  more  just  and 
equitable  international  economic  system  and  to 
insure  that  ongoing  multilateral  negotiations, 
including  those  on  the  Common  Fund  and  debt, 
are  pursued  expeditiously  with  the  goal  of 
bringing  concrete  and  significant  results  for  the 
benefit  of  all  countries,  particularly  for  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  to  help  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  world's  poor,  they  pledge: 

•  To  help  alleviate  hunger  and  poverty  by 
emphasizing  food  production  and  studying  the 
implications  of  rapid  population  growth. 

•  To  complete  the  work  of  the  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  in  Geneva  and  thereby  re- 
duce trade  barriers  and  increase  the  participa- 
tion of  developing  countries  in  an  improved 
world  trading  system. 

•  To  seek  ways  to  improve  the  efficiency, 
growth,  equity,  and  stability  of  commodity 
markets,  and  to  seek  to  bring  into  effect  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement,  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  and  other  commodity 
agreements  which  will  have  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  prices  for  the  products  of  de- 
veloping countries.  In  particular,  they  consider 
that  the  achievement  of  equitable  agreements  of 
this  character  will  strengthen  political  stability 
and  promote  regional  solidarity  and  will  benefit 
both  producers  and  consumers  of  such  products. 

•  To  support  fully  the  work  and  capital  re- 
plenishments of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  World  Bank. 

•  To  give  full  support  to  the  Caribbean 
Group  for  Cooperation  in  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  in  other  ways  to  encourage  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  region. 

They  also  wish  to  express  their  strong  sup- 
port for  negotiations  in  the  United  Nations  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  prohibiting 
bribery  and  illicit  payments  in  international 
transactions. 

In  pledging  themselves  to  these  objectives, 
they  invite  all  states  to  join  with  them  in  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  work  actively  for  peace, 
human  rights,  participatory  government,  and  a 
just  and  equitable  international  economic 
system.  rj 


1  Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  June  26,  1978,  which  also 
includes  remarks  by  President  Carter  made  on 
occasions  during  the  trip  other  than  those 
printed  here. 

2  President  Carter  spoke  in  Spanish. 
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Exchange  of  Instruments 

of  Ratification  of 
Panama  Canal  Treaties 


:.:i 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 
PANAMA  CITY  COLISEUM, 
JUNE  16 l 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  General 
Torrijos  [Head  of  Government]  and 
President  Lakas  for  their  invitation  to 
participate  in  this  great  ceremony.  I 
came  to  Panama  and  accepted  this  in- 
vitation because  I  want  to  dramatize 
my  appreciation  for  this  great 
achievement — a  firmer,  more  produc- 
tive friendship  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and,  more  broadly,  again  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  cooperation 
among  all  nations. 

We  are  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  five  democratic 
countries  who  gave  encouragement  to 
us  and  advice  to  both  nations  during 
the  final  treaty  negotiations.2  I  am 
grateful  to  them  not  only  for  the  seri- 
ous and  helpful  roles  they  played  in 
those  final  days  and  weeks  but  also 
for  their  continuing  leadership  in 
dealing  with  such  crucial  matters  as 
world  peace,  nuclear  nonproliferation, 
the  status  of  human  rights,  and  demo- 
cratic governments  and  better  rela- 
tionships between  the  developed  na- 
tions and  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world. 

It  is  now  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  first  spade  of  earth  was 
turned  in  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  path  between  two  seas 
remains  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
benevolent  creations  ever  wrought  by 
human  ingenuity. 

As  a  neutral  artery  for  the  ships  of 
all  nations,  the  canal  has  contributed 
immensely  to  the  peaceful  work  of 
the  world.  The  treaties  we  solemnize 
today  will  help  perpetuate  that  peace- 
ful work  for  many  generations  to 
come.3 

Under  the  treaties  our  two  govern- 
ments agree  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
and  security  of  the  canal.  At  the  same 
time  we  reaffirmed  our  commitment 
to  honor  national  sovereignty  and  the 
principle  of  nonintervention-  These 
principles  are  enshrined  in  the  char- 
ters of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  long  and  difficult 
negotiations,  both  sides  held  to  a  vi- 
sion of  friendship  and  good  will. 
Both  sides  were  determined  to  build  a 
new  relationship  of  mutual  respect, 


fairness,  and  equity.  Because  of  that 
vision,  because  of  that  determination, 
we  were  finally  able  to  reach 
agreement. 

Now,  after  14  years  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  bargaining  table,  we  sit 
together  as  partners.  We  are  equally 
committed  to  putting  into  practice  the 
agreements  we  have  forged.  During 
the  period  of  transition  which  lies 
ahead,  the  United  States  and  Panama 
will  be  working  closely  together. 
Both  our  countries  want  their  transi- 
tion to  be  smooth  and  effective. 

Under  the  treaties,  both  nations  are 
committed  to  safeguarding  the  interest 
of  those  Americans  and  Panamanians 
who  have  operated  the  canal  so  effi- 
ciently and  so  expertly  during  its 
period  of  American  stewardship.  To- 
gether our  two  countries  have  set  an 
example  for  peaceful  and  successful 
negotiations  that  has  few  parallels  in 
history.  We  have  demonstrated  our 
mutual  sincerity  and  good  will. 

In  the  face  of  disagreements,  not 
only  between  the  two  nations  but 
within  the  nations  themselves — 
disagreements  that  were  initially  very 
deep — in  the  face  of  our  vast  dispar- 
ity and  size  and  power,  we  dealt  with 
each  other  in  good  faith  as  equals  and 
with  equal  determination  to  overcome 
all  differences. 

During  the  years  ahead  we  will 
work  as  partners  to  make  the  promise 
of  the  treaties  a  reality.  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  you, 
the  people  of  Panama,  still  have  his- 
tory to  make  together. 

TEXTS  OF  DOCUMENTS 

Protocol  of  Exchange 

PROTOCOL  OF  EXCHANGE  OF 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  RATIFICATION 

REGARDING  THE  TREATY  CONCERNING 

THE  PERMANENT  NEUTRALITY  AND 

OPERATION  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY 

The  undersigned,  Jimmy  Carter,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Omar 
Torrijos  Herrera,  Head  of  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  constitutional  authorities,  have  met 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  each  other  the 
instruments  of  ratification  of  their  respective 
governments  of  the  Treaty  Concerning  the 
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Permanent  Neutrality  and  Operation  of  i 
Panama  Canal  and  of  the  Panama  Canal  Trt 
(the  "Treaties"). 

The  respective  instruments  of  ratificatio: 
the  Treaties  have  been  carefully  compared) 
found  to  be  in  due  form.  Delivery  of  thJ 
spective  instruments  took  place  this  da; 
being  understood  and  agreed  by  the  Urj 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Par: 
that,  unless  the  Parties  otherwise  a;* 
through  an  exchange  of  Notes  in  confor  i 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uii 
States  of  America  of  April  18,  1978,  the: 
change  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  a 
be  effective  on  April  1,  1979,  and  the  da 
the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifies 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Ti 
Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutrality  and* 
eration  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Article 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  shall  therefoi 
April  1,  1979. 

The  ratifications  by  the  Government  ol 
United  States  of  America  of  the  Treaties  i 
in  their  entirety  th?  amendments,  condili 
reservations  and  understandings  contain: 
the  resolution  of  March  16,  1978,  of  the* 
ate  of  the  United  States  of  America  advi 
and  consenting  to  ratification  of  the  Ijf 
Concerning  the  Permanenet  Neutrality  an; 
eration  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  res' 
tions  and  understandings  contained  in  thy 
olution  of  April  18,  1978,  of  the  Senate  (1 
United  States  of  America  advising  andt 
senting  to  ratification  of  the  Panama  j 
Treaty. 

Said  amendments,  conditions,  reservU 
and  understandings  have  been  commun 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat, 
America  to  the  Government  of  the  Repub: 
Panama.  Both  governments  agree  th£ 
Treaties,  upon  entry  into  force  in  accon 
with  their  provisions,  will  be  appli 
accordance  with  the  above-mentii 
amendments,  conditions,  reservation! 
understandings. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Sen 
the  United  States  of  America  of  Marc 
1978,  the  following  text  contained  in  t 
strument  of  ratification  of  the  United  St*: 
America  of  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  P 
nent  Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the  Pi 
Canal  and  agreed  upon  by  both  governmii 
repeated  herewith: 

"Nothing  in  the  Treaty  shall  precluc 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  Sta< 
America  from  making,  in  accordance' 
their  respective  constitutional  processes 
agreement  or  arrangement  between  thl 
countries  to  facilitate  performance  at  an} 
after  December  31,  1999,  of  their  re' 
sibilities  to  maintain  the  regime  of  neui 
established  in  the  Treaty,  including  ;< 
ments  or  arrangements  for  the  station;! 
any  United  States  military  forces  cj 
maintenance  of  defense  sites  after  that  tt 
the  Republic  of  Panama  that  the  Reput- 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  Americ' 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate." 
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e  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  the  ex- 
ge  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
ma  Canal  Treaty  and  of  the  Treaty  Con- 
ng  the  Permanent  Neutrality  and  Opera- 
sf  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  understanding 
there  are  positive  rules  of  public  interna- 
1  law  contained  in  multilateral  treaties  to 
li  both  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
:d  States  of  America  are  Parties  and 
1  consequently  both  States  are  bound  to 
:ment  in  good  faith,  such  as  Article  1, 
raph  2  and  Article  2,  paragraph  4  of  the 
er  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Articles  18 
!0  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
ican  States. 

s  also  the  understanding  of  the  Republic 
nama  that  the  actions  which  either  Party 
ake  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  the 
ment  of  its  duties  in  accordance  with  the 
;aid  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  the  Treaty 
:rning  the  Permanent  Neutrality  and  Op- 
n  of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  meas- 
o  reopen  the  Canal  or  to  restore  its  nor- 
iperation,  if  it  should  be  interrupted  or 
icted,  will  be  effected  in  a  manner  con- 
t  with  the  principles  of  mutual  respect 
^operation  on  which  the  new  relationship 
ished  by  those  Treaties  is  based. 
Witness  Thereof,  the  respective 
>otentiaries  have  signed  this  Protocol  of 
nge  at  Panama,  in  duplicate,  in  the  Eng- 
nd  Spanish  languages  on  this  sixteenth 
f  June,  1978,  both  texts  being  equally 
itic. 


HE 

5D  STATES 
4ERICA: 


FOR  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  PANAMA: 


Carter         Omar  Torrijos  Herrera 

nstrument — Panama  Canal  Treaty 

Jimmy  Carter 
sident  of  the  United  States  of  America 

LL  TO  WHOM  THESE   PRESENTS 
L  COME,  GREETING: 

sidering  That: 

Panama  Canal  Treaty  was  signed  at 
igton  on  September  7,  1977;  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
resolution  of  April  18,  1978,  two-thirds 

Senators  present  concurring  therein, 
ts  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
aty,  subject  to  the  following: 

SERVATIONS: 

'ursuant  to  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
intervention,  any  action  taken  by  the 
States  of  America  in  the  exercise  of  its 
to  assure  that  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
open,  neutral,  secure,  and  accessible, 
nt  to  the  provisions  of  the  Panama 
Treaty,  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Per- 
t  Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the 
>  Canal,  and  the  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
ereto,  shall  be  only  for  the  purpose  of 
g  that  the  Canal  shall  remain  open,  neu- 


tral, secure,  and  accessible,  and  shall  not  have 
as  its  purpose  or  be  interpreted  as  a  right  of 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  or  interference  with  its  polit- 
ical independence  or  sovereign  integrity. 

(2)  The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  each  include  provisions  whereby 
each  Party  agrees  to  waive  its  rights  and  re- 
lease the  other  Party  from  its  obligation  under 
paragraph  2  of  Article  XII  of  the  Treaty. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Treaty,  no  funds  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
payments  under  paragraph  4  of  Article  XIII 
without  statutory  authorization. 

(4)  Any  accumulated  unpaid  balance  under 
paragraph  4(c)  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  at 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  Treaty  shall  be 
payable  only  to  the  extent  of  any  operating 
surplus  in  the  last  year  of  the  duration  of  the 
Treaty,  and  nothing  in  such  paragraph  may  be 
construed  as  obligating  the  United  States  of 
America  to  pay,  after  the  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  any  such  unpaid  balance 
which  shall  have  accrued  before  such  date. 

(5)  Exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  of  the 
Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neutrality 
and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  not 
be  effective  earlier  than  March  31,  1979,  and 
such  Treaties  shall  not  enter  into  force  prior  to 
October  1,  1979,  unless  legislation  necessary 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  shall  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
fore March  31,  1979. 

(6)  After  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  shall, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  be  obligated  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  for  the  interest  cost  of  the 
funds  or  other  assets  directly  invested  in  the 
Commission  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  the  interest  cost  of 
the  funds  or  other  assets  directly  invested  in 
the  predecessor  Panama  Canal  Company  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  not  reimbursed  before  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty.  Such  reimbursement 
for  such  interest  costs  shall  be  made  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  at  annual 
intervals  to  the  extent  earned,  and  if  not 
earned,  shall  be  made  from  subsequent  earn- 
ings. For  purposes  of  this  reservation,  the 
phrase  "funds  or  other  assets  directly  in- 
vested" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
phrase  "net  direct  investment"  has  under  sec- 
tion 62  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 

(b)  UNDERSTANDINGS: 

(1)  Before  the  first  day  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  and  before  each  three-year 
period  following  thereafter,  the  two  Parties 
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shall  agree  upon  the  specific  levels  and  quality 
of  services,  as  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  5 
of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  to  be  provided 
during  the  following  three-year  period  and, 
except  for  the  first  three-year  period,  on  the 
reimbursement  to  be  made  for  the  costs  of 
such  services,  such  services  to  be  limited  to 
such  as  are  essential  to  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  Canal  operating  areas  and  the  hous- 
ing areas  referred  to  in  paragraph  5  of  Article 
III.  If  payments  made  under  paragraph  5  of 
Article  III  for  the  preceding  three-year  period, 
including  the  initial  three-year  period,  exceed 
or  are  less  than  the  actual  costs  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  for  supplying,  during  such 
period,  the  specific  levels  and  quality  of  serv- 
ices agreed  upon,  then  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  shall  deduct  from  or  add  to  the 
payment  required  to  be  made  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  each  of  the  following  three 
years  one-third  of  such  excess  or  deficit,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  shall  be  an  independ- 
ent and  binding  audit,  conducted  by  an  auditor 
mutually  selected  by  both  parties,  of  any  costs 
of  services  disputed  by  the  two  Parties  pur- 
suant to  the  reexamination  of  such  costs  pro- 
vided for  in  this  understanding. 

(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  3,  4,  or  5  of  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  Treaty  may  be  construed  to  limit 
either  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  IV  providing  that  each  Party  shall  act, 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes, 
to  meet  danger  threatening  the  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  or  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
2  of  Article  IV  providing  that  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  have  primary  respon- 
sibility to  protect  and  defend  the  Canal  for  the 
duration  of  the  Treaty. 

(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  4  (c)  of  Article 
XIII  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
through  the  United  States  Government  agency 
called  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  to  make 
such  financial  decisions  and  incur  such  ex- 
penses as  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
management,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  addition,  toll  rates  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  2  (d)  of  Article 
III  need  not  be  set  at  levels  designed  to  pro- 
duce revenues  to  cover  the  payment  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  described  in  paragraph  4  (c) 
of  Article  XIII. 

(4)  Any  agreement  concluded  pursuant  to 
paragraph  1 1  of  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  with 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  prisoners  shall  be 
concluded  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  both  Parties. 

(5)  Nothing  in  the  Treaty,  in  the  Annex  or 
Agreed  Minute  relating  to  the  Treaty,  or  in 
any  other  agreement  relating  to  the  Treaty  ob- 
ligates the  United  States  of  America  to  provide 
any  economic  assistance,  military  grant  assist- 
ance, security  supporting  assistance,  foreign 
military  sales  credits,  or  international  military 
education  and  training  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

(6)  The  President  shall  include  all  reserva- 
tions and  understandings  incorporated  by  the 
Senate  in  this  resolution  of  ratification  in  the 
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instrument  of  ratification  to  be  exchanged  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  ratify 
and  confirm  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  subject 
to  the  aforementioned  reservations  and  under- 
standings, and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America  undertake  to  fulfill  it  faithfully.  1 
further  hereby  waive,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  of  America  under  paragraph  2  of 
Article  XII  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  re- 
lease the  Republic  of  Panama  from  its  obliga- 
tions under  paragraph  2  of  Article  XII  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  signed  this 
instrument  of  ratification  and  caused  the  Seal 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  15th 
day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-eight  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  two  hundred  second. 

By  the  President: 
Jimmy  Carter 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher 


Panamanian  Instrument — Panama 
Canal  Treaty 

Whereas  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  was 
signed  in  Washington  on  September  7,  1977, 
by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Panama,  by  means 
of  the  plebiscite  stipulated  by  Article  274  of 
its  Political  Constitution,  ratified  the 
aforementioned  Panama  Canal  Treaty; 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  with 
the  following  understandings  and  reservations: 

(a)  RESERVATIONS: 

(1)  Pursuant  to  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  nonintervention,  any  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rights  to  assure  that  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
remain  open,  neutral,  secure,  and  accessible, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Per- 
manent Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  the  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion thereto,  shall  be  only  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  the  Canal  shall  remain  open,  neu- 
tral, secure,  and  accessible,  and  shall  not  have 
as  its  purpose  or  be  interpreted  as  a  right  of 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  or  interference  with  its  polit- 
ical independence  or  sovereign  integrity. 

(2)  The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  each  include  provisions  whereby 
each  Party  agrees  to  waive  its  rights  and  re- 
lease the  other  Party  from  its  obligations  under 


paragraph  2  of  Article  XII  of  the  Treaty. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Treaty,  no  funds  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
payments  under  paragraph  4  of  Article  XIII 
without  statutory  authorization. 

(4)  Any  accumulated  unpaid  balance  under 
paragraph  4(c)  of  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  at 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  Treaty  shall  be 
payable  only  to  the  extent  of  any  operating 
surplus  in  the  last  year  of  the  duration  of  the 
Treaty,  and  nothing  in  such  paragraph  may  be 
construed  as  obligating  the  United  States  of 
America  to  pay,  after  the  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  any  such  unpaid  balance 
which  shall  have  accrued  before  such  date. 

(5)  Exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  of  the 
Treaty  Concering  the  Permanent  Neutrality 
and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  shall  not 
be  effective  earlier  than  March  31,  1979,  and 
such  Treaties  shall  not  enter  into  force  prior  to 
October  1,  1979,  unless  legislation  necessary 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  shall  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
fore March  31,  1979. 

(6)  After  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  shall, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  be  obligated  to  reimburse  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  for  the  interest  cost  of  the 
funds  or  other  assets  directly  invested  in  the 
Commission  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  the  interest  cost  of 
the  funds  or  other  assets  directly  invested  in 
the  predecessor  Panama  Canal  Company  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  not  reimbursed  before  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty.  Such  reimbursement 
for  such  interest  costs  shall  be  made  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  at  annual 
intervals  to  the  extent  earned,  and  if  not 
earned,  shall  be  made  from  subsequent  earn- 
ings. For  purposes  of  this  reservation,  the 
phrase  "funds  or  other  assets  directly  in- 
vested" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
phrase  "net  direct  investment"  has  under  sec- 
tion 62  of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 

(b)  UNDERSTANDINGS: 


(1)  Before  the  first  day  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  and  before  each  three-year 
period  following  thereafter,  the  two  Parties 
shall  agree  upon  the  specific  levels  and  quality 
of  services,  as  are  referred  to  in  paragraph  5 
of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  to  be  provided 
during  the  following  three-year  period  and, 
except  for  the  first  three-year  period,  on  the 
reimbursement  to  be  made  for  the  costs  of 
such  services,  such  services  to  be  limited  to 
such  as  are  essential  to  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  Canal  operating  areas  and  the  hous- 
ing areas  referred  to  in  paragraph  5  of  Article 
III.   If  payments  made  under  paragraph  5  of 
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Article  III  for  the  preceding  three-year  per; 
including  the  initial  three-year  period,  ex»|i 
or  are  less  than  the  actual  costs  to  the  Re|t 
lie  of  Panama  for  supplying,  during  s 
period,  the  specific  levels  and  quality  of  a 
ices  agreed  upon,  then  the  Panama  C.j 
Commission  shall  deduct  from  or  add  to: 
payment  required  to  be  made  to  the  Repi 
of  Panama  for  each  of  the  following  t| 
years  one-third  of  such  excess  or  deficits 
the  case  may  be.  There  shall  be  an  indepji 
ent  and  binding  audit,  conducted  by  an  auik 
mutually  selected  by  both  Parties,  of  any  ( 
of  services  disputed  by  the  two  Parties 
suant  to  the  reexamination  of  such  costs 
vided  for  in  this  understanding. 

(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  3,  4,  or  5  of  J 
cle  IV  of  the  Treaty  may  be  construed  to 
either  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragrap 
Article  IV  providing  that  each  Party  shall; 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proce: 
to  meet  danger  threatening  the  security  oJ 
Panama  Canal,  or  the  provisions  of  paragf 
2  of  Article  IV  providing  that  the  Uh 
States  of  America  shall  have  primary  re^j 
sibility  to  protect  and  defend  the  Canal  foj 
duration  of  the  Treaty. 

(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  4  (c)  of  A£: 
XIII  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  construed  to  1 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  of  Ame; 
through  the  United  States  Government  ag 
called  the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  to  t 
such  financial  decisions  and  incur  sucty 
penses  as  are  reasonable  and  necessary  fcjj 
management,  operation,  and  maintenani, 
the  Panama  Canal.  In  addition,  toll  rates  i) 
lished  pursuant  to  paragraph  2(d)  of  Artie- 
need  not  be  set  at  levels  designed  to  prt, 
revenues  to  cover  the  payment  to  the  Repl 
of  Panama  described  in  paragraph  4  ( 
Article  XIII. 

(4)  Any  agreement  concluded  pursua 
paragraph  11  of  Article  IX  of  the  Treaty 
respect  to  the  transfer  of  prisoners  sha 
concluded  in  accordance  with  the  con 
tional  processes  of  both  Parties. 

(5)  Nothing  in  the  Treaty,  in  the  Ann 
Agreed  Minute  relating  to  the  Treaty, 
any  other  agreement  relating  to  the  Treat 
ligates  the  United  States  of  America  to  pr 
any  economic  assistance,  military  grant  a 
ance,  security  supporting  assistance,  fo 
military  sales  credits,  or  international  mi 
education  and  training  to  the  Republ 
Panama. 

(6)  The  President  shall  include  all  res 
tions  and  understandings  incorporated  b 
Senate  in  this  resolution  of  ratification  ij 
instrument  of  ratification  to  be  exchangee 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panam 


The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  tlj 
change  of  the  instruments  of  ratification 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  on  the  understa 
that  there  are  positive  rules  of  public  in1 
tional  law  contained  in  multilateral  treat 
which  both  the  Republic  of  Panama  at 
United   States  of  America  are  Partie 
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i  consequently  both  States  are  bound  to 
ment  in  good  faith,  such  as  Article  1, 
raph  2  and  Article  2,  paragraph  4  of  the 
er  of  the  United  Nations  and  Articles  18 

0  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
ican  States. 

salso  the  understanding  of  the  Republic 
nama  that  the  actions  which  either  Party 
ake  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  the 
ment  of  its  duties  in  accordance  with  the 
said  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  including 
res  to  reopen  the  Canal  or  to  restore  its 

1  operation,  if  it  should  be  interrupted  or 
cted,  will  be  effected  in  a  manner  con- 
t  with  the  principles  of  mutual  respect 
operation  on  which  the  new  relationship 
ished  by  that  Treaty  is  based. 

Republic  of  Panama  declares  that  its 
:al  independence,  territorial  integrity, 
:lf-determination  are  guaranteed  by  the 
keable  will  of  the  Panamanian  people. 
:ore,  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  reject, 
ty  and  with  decisiveness  and  firmness, 
tempt  by  any  country  to  intervene  in  its 
dor  external  affairs. 

Head  of  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
fia,  availing  himself  of  the  powers 
d  by  Article  277  of  the  Constitution, 
having  considered  the  aforementioned 
a  Canal  Treaty,  hereby  ratifies  it  and,  in 
me  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  under- 
o  comply  with  it  faithfully.  The  Head  of 
nment  further  hereby  waives,  in  the 
)f  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  rights  of 
public  of  Panama  under  paragraph  2  of 
i  XII  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  re- 
the  United  States  of  America  from  its 
ions  under  paragraph  2  of  Article  XII  of 
lama  Canal  Treaty. 

Vitness  Thereof,  this  instrument  of 
ition  is  signed  by  the  Head  of  Govern- 
f  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
E  at  Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama, 
;teenth  day  of  June  1978. 

Omar  Torrijos  Herrera 

nstrument — Neutrality  Treaty 

Jimmy  Carter 
sident  of  the  United  States  of  America 

LL  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENTS 
-  COME,  GREETING: 

sidering  That: 

Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neu- 

and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
»hty  Treaty)  was  signed  at  Washington 
tember7,  1977;  and 

Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
resolution  of  March  16,  1978,  two- 
of  the  Senators  present  concurring 
.  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 

the  Neutrality  Treaty,  subject  to  the 
ng: 

ENDMENTS: 

^  the  end  of  Article  IV,  insert  the 
ng: 


"A  correct  and  authoritative  statement  of 
certain  rights  and  duties  of  the  Parties  under 
the  foregoing  is  contained  in  the  Statement  of 
Understanding  issued  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  October  14, 
1977,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  on  October  18,  1977,  which  is 
hereby  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
Treaty,  as  follows: 

"  'Under  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Perma- 
nent Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (the  Neutrality  Treaty),  Panama  and  the 
United  States  have  the  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  remain  open  and 
secure  to  ships  of  all  nations.  The  correct  in- 
terpretation of  this  principle  is  that  each  of  the 
two  countries  shall,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes,  defend  the 
Canal  against  any  threat  to  the  regime  of  neu- 
trality, and  consequently  shall  have  the  right 
to  act  against  any  aggression  or  threat  directed 
against  the  Canal  or  against  the  peaceful 
transit  of  vessels  through  the  Canal. 

"  'This  does  not  mean,  nor  shall  it  be  inter- 
preted as,  a  right  of  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Panama.  Any 
United  States  action  will  be  directed  at  insur- 
ing that  the  Canal  will  remain  open,  secure, 
and  accessible,  and  it  shall  never  be  directed 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  Panama. '  " 

(2)  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Arti- 
cle VI,  insert  the  following: 

"In  accordance  with  the  Statement  of  Un- 
derstanding mentioned  in  Article  IV  above: 
'The  Neutrality  Treaty  provides  that  the  ves- 
sels of  war  and  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  will  be  entitled  to  transit 
the  Canal  expeditiously.  This  is  intended,  and 
it  shall  so  be  interpreted,  to  assure  the  transit 
of  such  vessels  through  the  Canal  as  quickly 
as  possible,  without  any  impediment,  with 
expedited  treatment,  and  in  case  of  need  or 
emergency,  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line  of 
vessels  in  order  to  transit  the  Canal 
rapidly. '  " 

(b)  CONDITIONS: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle V  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Treaty,  if 
the  Canal  is  closed,  or  its  operations  are  inter- 
fered with,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  each  independ- 
ently have  the  right  to  take  such  steps  as  each 
deems  necessary,  in  accordance  with  its  con- 
stitutional processes,  including  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  to  re- 
open the  Canal  or  restore  the  operations  of  the 
Canal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  exchanged  only  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Protocol  of  Exchange,  to  be 
signed  by  authorized  representatives  of  both 
Governments,  which  shall  constitute  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Treaty  documents  and  which 
shall  include  the  following: 

"Nothing  in  the  Treaty  shall  preclude  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  States  of 
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America  from  making,  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes,  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries  to  facilitate  performance  at  any  time 
after  December  31,  1999,  of  their  respon- 
sibilities to  maintain  the  regime  of  neutrality 
established  in  the  Treaty,  including  agree- 
ments or  arrangements  for  the  stationing  of 
any  United  States  military  forces  or  the 
maintenance  of  defense  sites  after  that  date  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  that  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate.  " 

(c)  RESERVATIONS: 

(1)  Before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  the  two  Parties  shall  begin  to  negotiate 
for  an  agreement  under  which  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  would,  upon 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  such  agreement 
and  thereafter,  administer,  free  of  all  taxes 
and  other  charges  and  without  compensation  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  in  accordance 
with  the  practices,  privileges,  and  immunities 
associated  with  the  administration  of 
cemeteries  outside  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  including  the  display  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  such  part  of 
Corozal  Cemetery  in  the  former  Canal  Zone  as 
encompasses  the  remains  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(2)  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  displayed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  3  of  Article  VII  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  at  such  part  of  Corozal  Cemet- 
ery in  the  former  Canal  Zone  as  encompasses 
the  remains  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(3)  The  President— 

(A)  shall  have  announced,  before  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  his  intention 
to  transfer,  consistent  with  an  agreement  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  before  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  to 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
the  administration  of  such  part  of  Corozal 
Cemetery  as  encompasses  the  remains  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(B)  shall  have  announced,  immediately 
after  the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification,  plans,  to  be  carried  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for — 

(i)  removing,  before  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty,  the  remains  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  to  such  part  of  Corozal 
Cemetery  as  encompasses  such  remains,  ex- 
cept that  the  remains  of  any  citizen  whose  next 
of  kin  objects  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  shall  not  be  removed;  and 

(ii)  transporting  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  reinterment,  if  the  next  of  kin  so 
requests,  not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  any  such 
remains  encompassed  by  Corozal  Cemetery 
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and,  before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  any  remains  removed  from  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery  pursuant  to  subclause  (i);  and 

(C)  shall  have  fully  advised,  before  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  the  next 
of  kin  objecting  under  clause  (B)  (i)  of  all 
available  options  and  their  implications. 

(4)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty  of  assuring  the  security,  effi- 
ciency, and  proper  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  during  their  respective 
periods  of  responsibility  for  Canal  operation 
and  maintenance,  shall,  unless  the  amount  of 
the  operating  revenues  of  the  Canal  exceeds 
the  amount  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
such  Article,  use  such  revenues  of  the  Canal 
only  for  purposes  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  Article  III. 

(d)  UNDERSTANDINGS: 

(1)  Paragraph  1  (c)  of  Article  III  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  construed  as  requiring,  before 
any  adjustment  in  tolls  for  use  of  the  Canal, 
that  the  effects  of  any  such  toll  adjustment  on 
the  trade  patterns  of  the  two  Parties  shall  be 
given  full  consideration,  including  considera- 
tion of  the  following  factors  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  regime  of  neutrality: 

(A)  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  Panama  Canal; 

(B)  the  competitive  position  of  the  use 
of  the  Canal  in  relation  to  other  means  of 
transportation; 

(C)  the  interests  of  both  Parties  in  main- 
taining their  domestic  fleets; 

(D)  the  impact  of  such  an  adjustment  on 
the  various  geographical  areas  of  each  of  the 
two  Parties;  and 

(E)  the  interests  of  both  Parties  in 
maximizing  their  international  commerce. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  shall  cooperate  in  exchanging 
information  necessary  for  the  consideration  of 
such  factors. 

(2)  The  agreement  'to  maintain  the  regime 
of  neutrality  established  in  this  Treaty'  in  Ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  Treaty  means  that  either  of  the 
two  Parties  to  the  Treaty  may,  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes,  take  unilat- 
eral action  to  defend  the  Panama  Canal  against 
any  threat,  as  determined  by  the  Party  taking 
such  action. 

(3)  The  determination  of  'need  or  emer- 
gency' for  the  purpose  of  any  vessel  of  war  or 
auxiliary  vessel  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Republic  of  Panama  going  to 
the  head  of  the  line  of  vessels  in  order  to 
transit  the  Panama  Canal  rapidly  shall  be  made 
by  the  nation  operating  such  vessel. 

(4)  Nothing  in  the  Treaty,  in  Annex  A  or  B 
thereto,  in  the  Protocol  relating  to  the  Treaty, 
or  in  any  other  agreement  relating  to  the 
Treaty,  obligates  the  United  States  of  America 
to  provide  any  economic  assistance,  military 
grant  assistance,  security  supporting  assist- 
ance, foreign  military  sales  credits,  or  interna- 


tional military  education  and  training  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

(5)  The  President  shall  include  all  amend- 
ments, conditions,  reservations,  and  under- 
standings incorporated  by  the  Senate  in  this 
resolution  of  ratification  in  the  instrument  of 
ratification  to  be  exchanged  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  ratify 
and  confirm  the  Neutrality  Treaty,  subject  to 
the  aforementioned  amendments,  conditions, 
reservations  and  understandings,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  of  America  undertake  to 
fulfill  it  faithfully. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  signed  this 
instrument  of  ratification  and  caused  the  Seal 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  15th 
day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-eight  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  two  hundred  second. 

By  the  President: 
Jimmy  Carter 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher 


Panamanian  Instrument— Neutrality  Treaty 

Whereas  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Perma- 
nent Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  signed  in  Washington  on  September 
7,  1977,  by  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Panama,  by  means 
of  the  plebiscite  stipulated  by  Article  274  of 
its  Political  Constitution,  ratified  the 
aforementioned  Neutrality  Treaty; 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  aforementioned  Neutrality 
Treaty  with  the  following  understandings,  res- 
ervations, conditions,  and  amendments: 

(a)  AMENDMENTS: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  Article  IV.  insert  the 
following: 

"A  correct  and  authoritative  statement  of 
certain  rights  and  duties  of  the  Parties  under 
the  foregoing  is  contained  in  the  Statement  of 
Understanding  issued  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  October  14, 
1977,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  on  October  18,  1977,  which  is 
hereby  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
Treaty,  as  follows: 

"  'Under  the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Perma- 
nent Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  (the  Neutrality  Treaty),  Panama  and  the 
United  States  have  the  responsibility  to  assure 
that  the  Panama  Canal  will  remain  open  and 
secure  to  ships  of  all  nations.  The  correct  in- 
terpretation of  this  principle  is  that  each  of  the 
two  countries  shall,  in  accordance  with  their 
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respective  constitutional  processes,  defenii 
Canal  against  any  threat  to  the  regime  of 
trality,  and  consequently  shall  have  the 
to  act  against  any  aggression  or  threat  dirt 
against  the  Canal  or  against  the  pea< 
transit  of  vessels  through  the  Canal. 

"  'This  does  not  mean,  nor  shall  it  be  i 
preted  as,  a  right  of  intervention  of  the  U 
States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Panama 
United  States  action  will  be  directed  at  i 
ing  that  the  Canal  will  remain  open,  se 
and  accessible,  and  it  shall  never  be  din 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  politic 
dependence  of  Panama.' 

(2)  At  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
cle  VI,  insert  the  following: 

"In  accordance  with  the  Statement  of  I 
derstanding  mentioned  in  Article  IV  atl 
'The  Neutrality  Treaty  provides  that  the  i 
sels  of  war  and  auxiliary  vessels  of  the  V\ 
States  and  Panama  will  be  entitled  to  in 
the  Canal  expeditiously.  This  is  intended! 
it  shall  so  be  interpreted,  to  assure  the  tu 
of  such  vessels  through  the  Canal  as  qii. 
as  possible,  without  any  impediment,; 
expedited  treatment,  and  in  case  of  neji 
emergency,  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  Hi 
vessels  in  order  to  transit  the  Cj 
rapidly.' 

(b)  CONDITIONS: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of,i 
cle  V  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Trea, 
the  Canal  is  closed,  or  its  operations  are.: 
fered  with,  the  United  States  of  Americ  i 
the  Republic  of  Panama  shall  each  indei 
ently  have  the  right  to  take  such  steps  as; 
deems  necessary,  in  accordance  with  its i 
stitutional  processes,  including  the  use  oft 
tary  force  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  tl 
open  the  Canal  or  restore  the  operations  i 
Canal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  The  instruments  of  ratification  o< 
Treaty  shall  be  exchanged  only  upon  the 
elusion  of  a  Protocol  of  Exchange, 
signed  by  authorized  representatives  oft 
Governments,  which  shall  constitute  an 
gral  part  of  the  Treaty  documents  and  ' 
shall  include  the  following: 

"Nothing  in  the  Treaty  shall  preclud 
Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  Stai 
America  from  making,  in  accordance 
their  respective  constitutional  processes 
agreement  or  arrangement  between  the 
countries  to  facilitate  performance  at  an>i 
after  December  31,  1999,  of  their  re 
sibilities  to  maintain  the  regime  of  new 
established  in  the  Treaty,  including  A 
ments  or  arrangements  for  the  station), 
any  United  States  military  forces  cr 
maintenance  of  defense  sites  after  that  dl 
the  Republic  of  Panama  that  the  Repub 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  Americ 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate." 

(c)  RESERVATIONS: 

(1)  Before  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
Treaty,  the  two  Parties  shall  begin  to  ne 
for  an  agreement  under  which  the  Am 
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lie  Monuments  Commission  would,  upon 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  such  agreement 
thereafter,  administer,  free  of  all  taxes 
other  charges  and  without  compensation  to 
Republic  of  Panama  and  in  accordance 
i  the  practices,  privileges,  and  immunities 
ociated  with  the  administration  of 
leteries  outside  the  United  States  of 
erica  by  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
imission,  including  the  display  of  the  flag 
he  United  States  of  America,  such  part  of 
ozal  Cemetery  in  the  former  Canal  Zone  as 
ompasses  the  remains  of  citizens  of  the 
led  States  of  America. 
'.)  The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be  displayed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
laragraph  3  of  Article  VII  of  the  Panama 
al  Treaty,  at  such  part  of  Corozal  Ceme- 
in  the  former  Canal  Zone  as  encompasses 
remains  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
:rica. 
)  The  President — 

(A)  shall  have  announced,  before  the  date 
ntry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  his  intention 
ansfer,  consistent  with  an  agreement  with 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  before  the  date 
:rmination  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  to 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
administration  of  such  part  of  Corozal 
etery  as  encompasses  the  remains  of  citi- 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(B)  shall   have   announced,   immediately 
the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of 

ication,  plans,  to  be  carried  out  at  the  ex- 
e  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
merica,  for — 

(i)  removing,  before  the  date  of  entry 
force  of  the  Treaty,  the  remains  of  citi- 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
nt  Hope  Cemetery  to  such  part  of  Corozal 
etery  as  encompasses  such  remains,  ex- 
that  the  remains  of  any  citizen  whose  next 
in  objects  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
^rmy  not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
of  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
of  the  Treaty  shall  not  be  removed;  and 

(ii)  transporting  to  the  United  States  of 
rica  for  reinterment,  if  the  next  of  kin  so 
:sts,  not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  any  such 
ins  encompassed  by  Corozal  Cemetery 
before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
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ials  to  President  Carter: 
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Treaty,  any  remains  removed  from   Mount 
Hope  Cemetery  pursuant  to  subclause  (i);  and 

(C)  shall  have  fully  advised,  before  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  the  next 
of  kin  objecting  under  clause  (B)  (i)  of  all 
available  options  and  their  implications. 

(4)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty  of  assuring  the  security,  effi- 
ciency, and  proper  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  during  their  respective 
periods  of  responsibility  for  Canal  operation 
and  maintenance,  shall,  unless  the  amount  of 
the  operating  revenues  of  the  Canal  exceeds 
the  amount  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
such  Article,  use  such  revenues  of  the  Canal 
only  for  purposes  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  Article  III. 

(d)  UNDERSTANDING 

(1)  Paragraph  1  (c)  of  Article  III  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  construed  as  requiring,  before 
any  adjustment  in  tolls  for  use  of  the  Canal, 
that  the  effects  of  any  such  toll  adjustment  on 
the  trade  patterns  of  the  two  Parties  shall  be 
given  full  consideration,  including  considera- 
tion of  the  following  factors  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  regime  of  neutrality: 

(A)  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  Panama  Canal; 

(B)  the  competitive  position  of  the  use 
of  the  Canal  in  relation  to  other  means  of 
transportation; 

(C)  the  interests  of  both  Parties  in  main- 
taining their  domestic  fleets; 

(D)  the  impact  of  such  an  adjustment  on 
the  various  geographical  areas  of  each  of  the 
two  Parties;  and 

(E)  the  interests  of  both  Parties  in 
maximizing  their  international  commerce. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  shall  cooperate  in  exchanging 
information  necessary  for  the  consideration  of 
such  factors. 

(2)  The  agreement  'to  maintain  the  regime 
of  neutrality  established  in  this  Treaty'  in  Ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  Treaty  means  that  either  of  the 
two  Parties  to  the  Treaty  may,  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  processes,  take  unilat- 
eral action  to  defend  the  Panama  Canal  against 
any  threat,  as  determined  by  the  Party  taking 
such  action. 

(3)  The  determination  of  'need  or  emer- 
gency' for  the  purpose  of  any  vessel  of  war  or 
auxiliary  vessel  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Republic  of  Panama  going  to 
the  head  of  the  line  of  vessels  in  order  to 
transit  the  Panama  Canal  rapidly  shall  be  made 
by  the  nation  operating  such  vessel. 

(4)  Nothing  in  the  Treaty,  in  Annex  A  or  B 
thereto,  in  the  Protocol  relating  to  the  Treaty, 
or  in  any  other  agreement  relating  to  the 
Treaty,  obligates  the  United  States  of  America 
to  provide  any  economic  assistance,  military 
grant  assistance,  security  supporting  assist- 
ance, foreign  military  sales  credits,  or  interna- 
tional military  education  and  training  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

(5)  The  President  shall  include  all  amend- 
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menls,  conditions,  reservations,  and  under- 
standings incorporated  by  the  Senate  in  this 
resolution  of  ratification  in  the  instrument  of 
ratification  to  be  exchanged  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


The  Republic  of  Panama  agrees  to  the  ex- 
change of  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
aforementioned  Neutrality  Treaty  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  positive  rules  of 
public  international  law  contained  in  multilat- 
eral treaties  to  which  both  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
Parties  and  which  consequently  both  States  are 
bound  to  implement  in  good  faith,  such  as  Ar- 
ticle 1,  paragraph  2  and  Article  2,  paragraph  4 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Arti- 
cles 18  and  20  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

It  is  also  the  understanding  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  that  the  actions  which  either  Party 
may  take  in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  duties  in  accordance  with  the 
aforesaid  Neutrality  Treaty,  including  meas- 
ures to  reopen  the  Canal  or  to  restore  its  nor- 
mal operation,  if  it  should  be  interrupted  or 
obstructed,  will  be  effected  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  mutual  respect 
and  cooperation  on  which  the  new  relationship 
established  by  that  Treaty  is  based. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  declares  that  its 
political  independence,  territorial  integrity, 
and  self-determination  are  guaranteed  by  the 
unshakeable  will  of  the  Panamanian  people. 
Therefore,  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  reject, 
in  unity  and  with  decisiveness  and  firmness, 
any  attempt  by  any  country  to  intervene  in  its 
internal  or  external  affairs. 

The  Head  of  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  availing  himself  of  the  powers 
granted  by  Article  277  of  the  Constitution, 
after  having  considered  the  aforementioned 
Neutrality  Treaty,  hereby  ratifies  it  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  undertakes 
to  comply  with  it  faithfully. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  this  instrument  of 
ratification  is  signed  by  the  Head  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Done  at  Panama  City,  Republic  of  Panama, 
this  sixteenth  day  of  June  1978. 

Omar  Torrijos  Herrera    □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  June  26,  1978. 

2  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  President  Al- 
fonso Lopez  (Colombia),  President  Rodrigo 
Carazo  (Costa  Rica),  Prime  Minister  Michael 
Manley  (Jamaica),  President  Jose  Lopez  Portil- 
lo  (Mexico),  and  President  Carlos  Perez 
(Venezuela). 

3  For  texts  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and 
the  Treaty  Concerning  the  Permanent  Neu- 
trality and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  ini- 
tialed by  President  Carter  and  Gen.  Torrijos 
on  Sept.  7,  1977,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17, 
1977,  p.  483.  For  texts  of  the  Senate  additions 
to  the  treaties,  see  Bulletin  of  May  1978,  p. 
52.  The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  neutrality  treaty  on  Mar.  16,  1978,  and  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  on  Apr.  18. 
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TREATIES:        Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement 


DEPARTMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT,  MAY  12 » 

U.S.  and  Canadian  negotiators 
reached  agreement  on  all  major  points 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1978  at  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1978. 
The  two  delegations  examined  and  re- 
solved the  remaining  differences  of  a 
single  text  of  the  agreement  produced 
by  a  working  group  since  the  last 
negotiating  session  in  Ottawa  on 
March  30.  Both  delegations  agreed  to 
seek  the  necessary  authorizations  to 
sign  the  agreement  which,  it  is  antici- 
pated, would  take  place  during  June  or 
July. 

The  draft  agreement  strengthens  the 
1972  agreement  by  requiring  various 
additional  programs  and  measures  to 
meet  problems  in  Great  Lakes  pollu- 
tion control  which  were  not  evident 
nor  fully  understood  6  years  ago. 
These  additions  are  intended  to 
strengthen  and  renew  commitments  to 
control  pollution  from  municipal  and 
industrial  sources;  address  more  effec- 
tively the  control  of  persistent  toxic 
substances  and  other  pollutants;  iden- 
tify airborne  pollutants  entering  the 


Great  Lakes;  identify  and  control  pol- 
lution from  agricultural,  forestry,  and 
other  land-use  activities;  and  provide 
better  surveillance  and  monitoring 
mechanisms.  The  draft  agreement  also 
includes  provisions  aimed  at  further 
reducing  phosphorus  loadings  and 
placing  new  limits  on  radioactivity. 

The  new  draft  agreement  further  in- 
sures that  the  valuable  role  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  in 
monitoring  the  implementation  of  the 
agreement  will  be  continued. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  Richard 
D.  Vine,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Canadian  Affairs,  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Great  Lakes  States. 
The  Canadian  delegation,  headed  by  J. 
R.  McKinney,  Director  General  of  the 
Bureau  of  U.S.A.  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  External  Affairs,  included 
representatives  of  Environment 
Canada,  Transport  Canada,  and  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  □ 


Current  Actions 


Press  release  220. 


MULTILATERAL 

Astronauts 

Agreement  on  the  rescue  of  astronauts,  the  re- 
turn of  astronauts,  and  the  return  of  objects 
launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  April  22,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  December  3,  1968.  TIAS 
6599. 

Ratification   deposited:    Seychelles,   January 
5,  1978. 

Atomic  Energy 

Agreement  concerning  the  transfer  of  enriched 
uranium  for  a  zero  power  research  reactor, 
with  exchanges  of  notes.  Done  at  Vienna 
May  9,  1978.  Entered  into  force  May 
9,  1978. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules 


relating  to  international  transportation  by 
air.  Done  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929.  En- 
tered into  force  February  13,  1933;  for  the 
U.S.  October  29,  1934.  49  Stat.  3000. 
Accessions  deposited:  Malawi,  October 
27,  1977;  Turkey,  March  25,  1978. 
Convention  on  the  international  recognition  of 
rights  in  aircraft.  Done  at  Geneva  June  19, 
1948.  Entered  into  force  September 
17,  1953.  TIAS  2847. 

Adherence  deposited:  Philippines,  February 
22,  1978. 
Protocol  relating  to  certain  amendments  to  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(TIAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal  June  14, 
1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 

Ratification  deposited:   Gambia,  January 
25,  1978. 

Protocol  relating  to  amendment  of  article  50 
(a)  of  the  convention  on  international  civil 
aviation  (TIAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal 
June  21,  1961.  Entered  into  force  July  17, 
1962.  TIAS  5170. 

Ratification  deposited:   Gambia,   January 
25,  1978. 


Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  ci 
vention  on  international  civil  aviation  (T;: 
1591).  Done  at  Rome  September  15,  IS]! 
Entered  into  force  September  11,  19i 
TIAS  8162. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Gambia,  Janu 
25,  1978;  Israel,  March  21,  1978. 
Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  i 
committed  on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  To- 
September  14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  I 
cember4,  1969.  TIAS  6768. 
Accession   deposited:    Peru   (with  resen 
tion),  May  12,  1978. 
Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlavi 
seizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague*) 
cember  16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Octi 
14,  1971.  TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:   Sri  Lanka,  Jumi 

1978. 
Ratification   deposited:    Thailand, 
16, 1978. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
vention  on  international  civil  aviation  (I1 
1591).  Done  at  New  York  March  12,  1 
Entered  into  force  January  16,   1973 
7616. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Gambia,  Jan 

25,  1978;  Israel,  March  21,  1978;  Tui; 

September  14,  1977. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the  ] 

vention  on  international  civil  aviation  (1 

1591).   Done  at  Vienna  July  7,   1971,: 

tered  into  force  December  19,   1974. 

8092. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Gamb 

25,    1978;  Israel,  March  21,   1978;  : 
ezuela,  February  3,  1978. 
Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unh 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  avia: 
Done  at  Montreal  September  23,  1971 
tered  into  force  January  26,    1973. 
7570. 

Accessions  deposited:   Sri   Lanka, 
2,  1978;  Thailand,  May  16,  1978. 
Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  thej 
vention  on  international  civil  aviation  ( 
1591).  Done  at  Montreal  October  16,  19 
Ratifications  deposited:  Argentina,  Feb 
1,    1978;   Australia,   April    18,   1 
Canada,  April  26,  1978;  Cuba,  Novci 
25,    1977;  Gambia,  January  25, 
Hungary,  December  19,   1977;  Mad; 
car,  January   11,   1978;   Venezuela, 
ruary  3,  1978. 
Additional  protocol  no.   3  to  amend  the 
vention  for  the  unification  of  certain 
relating  to   international  carriage  b 
signed  at  Warsaw  on  October  12,  192, 
Stat.   3000),  as  amended  by  the  pro: 
done  at  The  Hague  on  September  28, 
and  at  Guatemala  City  on  March  8,  ' 
Done  at  Montreal  September  25,  1975. l 
Signatures:   Norway,  October  21,  j 
Sweden,  December  12,  1977. 
Montreal  protocol  no.  4  to  amend  the  ci 
tion  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules: 
ing  to  international  carriage  by  air  sig 
Warsaw  on  October   12,    1929  (49 
3000),  as  amended  by  the  protocol  d 
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netting  agreement  for  a  program  of  re- 


search and  development  on  wave  power, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Tokyo  April  13,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  April  13,  1978. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977. ' 

Ratifications  deposited:  Tunisia,  May  11, 
1978;  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  May  12, 
1978;  United  Kingdom,  May  16,  1978; 
Mongolia,  May  19,  1978;  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  May  25,  1978;  U.S.S.R., 
May  30,  1978;  Bulgaria,  May  31,  1978; 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
June  7,  1978. 
Signatures:  Zaire,  February  28,  1978; 
Tunisia,  May  11,  1978;  Australia,  May 
31,  1978. 

Finance 

Second  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
with  schedules.  Approved  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  April  30,  1976.  Entered  into 
force  April  1,  1978. 

Finance,  Asian  Development  Bank 

Agreement  establishing  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.   Done  at  Manila  December  4, 

1965.  Entered  into  force  August  22,   1966. 
TIAS  6103. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Maldives,  February 
14,  1978. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social  and 
cultural   rights.    Done  at  New   York   De- 
cember 16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  January 
3,  1976. 2 
Ratification  deposited:   Venezuela,  May  10, 

1978. 
Signature:  Japan,  May  30,  1978. 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.   Done  at  New  York  December   16, 

1966.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  1976.2 
Ratification  deposited:    Venezuela,   May 

10,  1978. 
Signature:  Japan,  May  30,  1978. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  March 
17,  1958.  TIAS  4044. 

Acceptance  deposited:    Mauritius,   May 
18,  1978. 

Amendment  of  article  VII  of  the  convention 
on  facilitation  of  international  maritime  traf- 
fic, 1965  (TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London 
November  19,  1973. ' 

Acceptances  deposited:    Greece,    May 
16,  1978;  Singapore,  March  23,  1978. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  relating  to  interven- 
tion on  the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollu- 
tion casualties,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brus- 
sels November  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force 
May  6,  1975.  TIAS  8068. 
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Ratification    deposited:    Ghana,    April 

20,  1978. 
International  convention  on  civil   liability  for 
oil  pollution  damage.   Done  at  Brussels 
November  29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June 
19,  1975. 2 
Ratification    deposited:    Ghana,    April 

20,  1978. 
International  convention  on  the  establishment 
of  an   international  fund   for  compensation 
for  oil  pollution  damage.   Done  at  Brussels 
December  18,  1971.1 
Ratification         deposited:         Ghana, 

April  20,  1978. 

Patents 

Strasbourg  agreement  concerning  the  interna- 
tional patent  classification.  Done  at  Stras- 
bourg March  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
October  7,  1975.  TIAS  8140. 
Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  accession  depos- 
ited: Portugal,  May  1,  1978. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplica- 
tion of  their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva 
October  29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  April 
18,  1973;  for  the  U.S.  March  10,  1974. 
TIAS  7808. 

Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  ratification  depos- 
ited: Norway,  May  1,  1978. 

Property — Industrial 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15,  1957,  as  revised  (TIAS  7418,  7419). 
Done  at  Geneva  May  13,  1977. ' 
Accession:  Benin,  April  3,  1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,   1974,  with  annex.   Done  at  London 
November  1,  1974.' 
Accession  deposited:  Canada,  May  8,  1978. 

Space 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies.  Done  at  Washington,  London, 
and  Moscow  January  27,  1967.  Entered  into 
force  October  10,  1967.  TIAS  6347. 
Accession  deposited:  Seychelles,  January 
5,  1978. 
Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York  January 
14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  September  15, 
1976.  TIAS  8480. 

Applicable  to:  Antigua,  Dominica,  Saint 
Christopher,  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  Saint 
Lucia,  and  Saint  Vincent,  and  the  ter- 
ritories under  territorial  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  State  of  Brunei,  March  30, 
1978. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,   1977,  with  an- 
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nexes.   Done  at  Geneva  October  7,    1977. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  January 
1.  1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:    Bangladesh,   May 

16,  1978;  Thailand,  May  23,  1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Bulgaria,   April 

10, 1978. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention, 
with   annexes   and   protocols.    Done   at 
Malaga-Torremolinos  October  25,  1973.  En- 
tered into  force  January    1,   1975;  for  the 
U.S.  April  7,  1976.  TIAS  8572. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  March  20, 
1978;  Botswana,  March  31,   1978;  Chad, 
March  30,  1978;  Kenya,  March  13,  1978; 
Upper  Volta,  March  22,    1978;   Yemen 
Arab  Republic,  February  15,  1978. 
Partial  revision  of  the  radio  regulations, 
Geneva,   1959,  as  amended,  to  establish  a 
new  frequency   allotment  plan  for  high- 
frequency   radiotelephone  coast  stations, 
with  annexes  and  final  protocol.   Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,    1974.   Entered  into  force 
January    1,    1976;   for  the   U.S.    April 
21,  1976.  TIAS  8599. 

Notification   of  approval  deposited:   Argen- 
tina, March  16,  1978. 
Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference    for    the    planning    of    the 
broadcasting-satellite   service   in   frequency 
bands  11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  Regions  2  and  3) 
and  11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  Region  1),  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  February   13,   1977. 
Enters  into  force  January  1 ,  1979. 
Signature:  U.S.,  February  13,  1977. 
Notifications   of  approval   deposited: 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
March  28,  1978;  France,  January  6,  1978; 
Liechtenstein,  May  31,   1977;  Qatar,  Au- 
gust  4,    1977;   Singapore,   August    19, 
1977;   U.S.S.R.,   February    13,    1978; 
Ukrainian   Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
March  21,  1978. 

Trade 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regarding 
international  trade  in  textiles  of  December 
20,    1973.   Done  at  Geneva  December   14, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1978. 
Acceptances  deposited:    Bangladesh,   April 
7,   1978;  Sweden,  April  28,   1978;3  Tur- 
key,  April    13,    1978;   Uruguay,   April 
20,  1978. 

Transportation 

Agreement  on  the  international  carriage  of 
perishable  foodstuffs  and  on  the  special 
equipment  to  be  used  for  such  carriage 
(ATP),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 1,  1970.  Entered  into  force 
November  21,  1976. 2 

Ratification  deposited:    Luxembourg,   May 
9, 1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971.  Done  at 
Washington  April   26,    1978.   Enters  into 


force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions;  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Signatures:  Lebanon,  Switzerland, 
U.S.S.R.,4  May  15,  1978;  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  India,  Japan,  Norway,  May  16, 
1978;  Argentina,  Belgium,4  Brazil, 
Canada,  Denmark,4  European  Economic 
Community,4  France,4  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,4  Greece,  Ireland,4  Italy,4 
Luxembourg,4  Netherlands,4  Peru,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  Sweden,  U.K.,4  U.S.,  May 
17, 1978. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Belgium,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  U.K.,  May 
17,  1978;  Argentina,  May  26,  1978;  Swit- 
zerland, June  7,  1978;  Guatemala,  Saudi 
Arabia,  June  14,  1978. 
Ratifications   deposited:    Canada,    May 

31,  1978;  South  Africa,  June  9,  1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:    U.S.S.R.,   June 

9,  1978. 4 
Accession  deposited:  Australia,  June 
13,  1978. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971.  Done  at 
Washington  April  26,  1978.  Enters  into 
force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain 
provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  respect  to 
other  provisions. 

Signatures:  Finland,  May  12,  1978;  Switzer- 
land, May  15,  1978;  Japan,5  May  16, 
1978;  Argentina,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, European  Economic  Community, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  U.K.,  U.S.,  May  17,  1978. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Belgium,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  U.K.,  May 
17,  1978;  Argentina,  May  26,  1978;  Swit- 
zerland, June  7,  1978. 
Ratification   deposited:    Canada,   May 

31,  1978. 
Accession    deposited:    Australia,   June 
13,  1978. 

Wills 

Convention  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the 
form  of  an  international  will,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Washington  October  26,  1973.  En- 
tered into  force  February  9,  1978. 2 
Extended  by  Canada  to:  Province  of  Al- 
berta, June  1,  1978. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  November  23,  1972.  Entered  into 
force  December  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Ratification  deposited:  Panama,  March 
3,  1978. 
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Argentina 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding 
tain  maritime   matters.   Signed  at  Buej 
Aires  March  31,    1978.   Enters  into  fee 
upon  notification  that  necessary  procedi< 
under  Argentine  law  have  been  met. 

Australia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  limitation  of  r 
imports  from  Australia  during  calendar 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notei 
Washington  December  21,  1977.  and  M 
1,  1978.  Entered  into  force  March  1,  1( 
effective  January  1,  1978. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  January 
1978,  with  agreed  minutes.  Effected  by 
change  of  notes  at  Dacca  May  23,  1978. 
tered  into  force  May  23.  1978. 

Bolivia 

Loan  agreement  for  the  agribusiness  and,j 
tisanry  project.  Signed  at  La  Paz  Januaii 
1978.  Entered  into"  force  January  9,  197) 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  ci 
modities,  with  annexes  and  minute; 
negotiation.  Signed  at  La  Paz  May;! 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  31,  1978. 

Brazil 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  / 
22,  1976  (TIAS  8738),  relating  to  trac 
cotton  textiles  and  textile  products,  witj 
nex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  note 
Brasilia  May  4  and  19,  1978.  Entered, 
force  May  19,  1978;  effective  A 
.  1,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  ij 
22,  1976  (TIAS  8737),  relating  to  trai 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod1! 
with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  i 
at  Brasilia  May  4  and  19,  1978.  En* 
into  force  May  19,  1978;  effective 
1,  1978. 


BILATERAL 

Afghanistan 

Agreement  for  basic  health  services  program. 
Signed  at  Kabul  September  28,  1977.  En- 
tered into  force  September  28,  1977. 


China,  Republic  of 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton. 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
ucts,  with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchar 
notes  at  Washington  June  8,   1978.  Eu 
into  force  June  8,    1978;  effective  Jai 
1,  1978. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
28,  1975  (TIAS  8081),  relating  to  tra 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  tei 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exd 
of  letters  at  Washington  July  29  and  4 
17,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Ai1 
17,  1977. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of" 
28,  1975  (TIAS  8081),  relating  to  trjj 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  to 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  excj 
of  notes  at  Bogota  April  4  and  6.  197! 
tered  into  force  April  6,  1978. 

Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreeme 


978 

■r  use  and  management  project.  Signed 
airo  December  29.  1977.  Entered  into 
i  December  29.  1977. 
nent  amending  the  grant  agreement  for 
igthening  rural  health  delivery  project, 
ed  at  Cairo  December  29,  1977.  En- 
I  into  force  December  29,  1977. 
nent  amending  the  grant  agreement  for 
integrated  social  work  centers  project. 
ed  at  Cairo  March  7,  1978.  Entered  into 
:  March  7,  1978. 

t  grant  agreement  for  technical  and 
bility  studies.  Signed  at  Cairo  March 
1978.  Entered  into  force  March 
978. 

lent  amending  loan  agreement  for  urban 
ric  distribution.  Signed  at  Cairo  March 
1978.  Entered  into  force  March 
978. 

ny,  Federal  Republic  of 

indum  of  understanding  for  coproduc- 
and  sale  of  modular  thermal  imaging 
us  (MOD  FLIR)  and  their  components, 
annexes.  Signed  at  Washington  and 
February  27  and  March  3,  1978.  En- 
into  force  April  29,  1978. 
ent  amending  the  memorandum  of  un- 
mding  of  October  7,  1977,  for  co- 
action  and  sale  of  the  sidewinder 
-9L)  missile  system.  Signed  at  Wash- 
l  and  Bonn  March  17  and  April  21, 
Entered  into  force  April  21,  1978. 

;nt  for  managed  input  delivery  and  ag- 
iral  services  project.  Signed  at  Accra 
i  30,    1978.   Entered  into  force  March 

•78. 

ala 

reement  for  the  small  farmer  market- 
oject.  Signed  at  Guatemala  May  18, 
Entered  into  force  May  18,  1978. 

:nt  for  the  agricultural  feeder  roads 
i.  Signed  at  Port  au  Prince  March  28, 
Entered  into  force  March  28,  1978. 


nt  relating  to  the  reciprocal  granting 
lorizations  to  permit  licensed  amateur 
iperators  of  either  country  to  operate 
tations  in  the  other  country.  Effected 
hange  of  notes  at  Reykjavik  April  26, 
Entered  into  force  April  26,  1978. 

nt  amending  the  agreement  of  De- 
30,  1977,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton, 
md  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
ts.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
igton  April  18,  1978.  Entered  into 
P"l  18,  1978. 


it  for  the  family  planning  develop- 

id  services  project.  Signed  at  Jakarta 

3,  1978.  Entered  into  force  January 

eement  for  rural  electrification  proj- 


ect. Signed  at  Jakarta  March  30,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  April  12,  1978. 
Agreement  amending  the  loan  agreement  of 
July  28,  1976,  for  technical  assistance  and 
consulting  services  as  amended  July  27, 
1977.  Signed  at  Jakarta  April  12,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  April  12,  1978. 

Loan  agreement  for  agricultural  development 
planning  and  administration  project.  Signed 
at  Jakarta  April  12,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
April  12,  1978. 

Loan  agreement  for  professional  resources  de- 
velopment I  project.  Signed  at  Jakarta  April 
12,  1978.  Entered  into  force  April  12,  1978. 

Loan  agreement  for  provincial  area  develop- 
ment program  I  project.  Signed  at  Jakarta 
April  12,  1978.  Entered  into  force  April 
12,  1978. 

Loan  agreement  for  science  and  technology — 
practical  applications  for  development — 
project.  Signed  at  Jakarta  April  12,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  April  12,  1978. 

Loan  agreement  for  the  Sumatra  agricultural 
research  project.  Signed  at  Jakarta  April  12, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  April  12,  1978. 

Italy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to  ex- 
changes and  cooperation  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, with  annex.  Signed  at  Rome  May  4, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  4,  1978. 

Japan 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May  2, 
1975,  as  extended  (TIAS  8088,  8399, 
8874),  concerning  an  international  observer 
scheme  for  whaling  operations  from  land 
stations  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  May  12, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  12,  1978. 

Jordan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  January  10, 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Amman  April  15,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
April  15,  1978. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  De- 
cember 23,  1977,  as  amended,  relating  to 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
textiles  and  textile  products.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May  23 
and  26,  1978.  Entered  into  force  May 
26,  1978. 

Mali 

Grant  agreement  for  the  Action  Riz-Sorgho 
project.  Signed  at  Bamako  March  30,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  March  30,  1978. 

Mauritania 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  food  to 
Mauritania.  Signed  at  Nouakchott  April  18, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  April  18,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  April 
18,  1978,  relating  to  the  transfer  of  food  to 
Mauritania.  Signed  at  Nouakchott  April  18, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  April  18,  1978. 
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Mexico 

Treaty  on  extradition,  with  schedule.  Signed  at 
Mexico  City  May  4,  1978.  Enters  into  force 
on   date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 
Agreement  on  tourism.  Signed  at  Mexico  May 
4,    1978.   Enters  into  force  when   the  two 
governments  inform  each  other  that  they 
have  completed  the  necessary  legal  proce- 
dures for  entry  into  force. 
Treaty  on  maritime  boundaries.   Signed  at 
Mexico  May  4,   1978.  Enters  into  force  on 
the  date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 
Agreement  relating  to  additional  cooperative 
arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal  production 
and  traffic  in  narcotics.   Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Mexico  City  May   15, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  15,  1978. 
Agreement  relating  to  additional  cooperative 
arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  City  May   16,    1978.   Entered  into 
force  May  16,  1978. 
Agreement  relating  to  additional  cooperative 
arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  May  23,   1978.  Entered  into  force 
May  23,  1978. 
Agreement  relating  to  additional  cooperative 
arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  May  24,   1978.  Entered  into  force 
May  24,  1978. 

Niger 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  food  to 
Niger.  Signed  at  Niamey  April  25,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  April  25,  1978. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  loan  agreement  for 
malaria  control  program.  Signed  at  Is- 
lamabad January  12,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  January  12,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  December 
22,  1977.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Islamabad  April  10,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  April  10,  1978. 

Panama 

Panama  Canal  treaty,  with  annex  and  agreed 
minute,  related  agreements,  notes,  and  let- 
ters.   Signed  at  Washington  September 
7,  1977.' 
Instrument  of  ratification   signed  by  the 

President:  June  15,  1978.6 
Treaty  concerning  the  permanent  neutrality 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,   with 
annexes  and  related  protocol.   Signed  at 
Washington  September  7,  1977.' 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  June  15,  1978. 7 

Peru 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  Lima  April  26,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  April  26,  1978. 
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PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 

May  17 -June  13 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C.  20520. 

Mo.  Date  Subject 

*222  5/17  Advisory  Committee  on  Private 
International  Law,  study 
group  on  estate  matters, 
June  22. 

*223        5/18       Foreign  Service  Day  May  19. 

*224  5/19  Conference  on  the  American 
international  traveler, 
May  22-23. 


*225  5/22  William  B.  Edmondson  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  South 
Africa  (biographic  data). 

*226  5/24  Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises,  Work- 
ing groups  on  transfer  of 
technology  and  restrictive 
business  practices,  June  15. 

*227  5/24  Advisory  Committee  on  Trans- 
national Enterprises,  work- 
ing groups  on  accounting 
standards  and  UN/OECD  in- 
vestment undertakings, 
June  27. 

*228  5/24  Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  work- 
ing group  on  radiocommuni- 
cations,  June  15. 
*229  5/24  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
1979  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  June  21. 


Philippines 

Loan  agreement  for  the  bicol  integrated  area 
development  II  project.  Signed  at  Manila 
January  13,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
January  13,  1978. 

Grant  agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
August  31,  1977,  for  population  planning  II 
project  as  amended  September  19,  1977. 
Signed  at  Manila  March  6,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  March  6,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  October 
15,  1975,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 
8179,  8879,  8880,  8881),  relating  to  trade 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Manila  March  27  and  May  5, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  5,  1978. 

Portugal 

Memorandum  of  agreement  concerning  provi- 
sion of  site  test  and  commissioning  and/or 
periodic  flight  checks  of  Portuguese  Civil 
Aviation  Administration  air  navigation  aids. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  Lisbon  March  10 
and  April  13,  1978.  Entered  into  force  April 
13,  1978;  effective  April  1,  1978. 

Romania 

Agreement  amending  the  agreements  of  June 
2,  1975  (TIAS  8084),  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton  textiles  and  June  17,  1977  (TIAS 
8833),  relating  to  trade  in  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Washington  October  13  and  19, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  October  19,  1977. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
17,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8833),  relating 
to  trade  in  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles, 
with  annex.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Bucharest  March  3  and  April  12,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  April  12,  1978;  effective 
January  1 ,  1978. 

Senegal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1978,  relating  to  the  transfer  of 
food  grain   to   Senegal.    Signed   at   Dakar 


March  29,    1978 
29,  1978. 


Entered  into  force  March 


Spain 

Supplementary  treaty  on  extradition.  Signed  at 
Madrid  January  25,  1975. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  June  2,  1978. 
Entered  into  force:  June  2,  1978. 

Syria 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
November  20,  1974  (TIAS  8119).  Signed  at 
Damascus  May  3,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
May  3,  1978. 

Tanzania 

Agreement  for  the  agricultural  research  proj- 
ect. Signed  at  Dar  es  Salaam  December  28 
and  December  29,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
December  29,  1977. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  June 
15,  1976  (TIAS  8310).  Signed  at  Dar  es 
Salaam  April  28,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
April  28,  1978. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  for  the  family  planning  services 

project.  Signed  at  Tunis  January   12,   1978. 

Entered  into  force  January  12,  1978. 
Agreement  for  small  farmer  supervised  credit 

project.   Signed  at  Tunis  March  24,    1978. 

Entered  into  force  March  24,  1978. 

Zambia 

Loan  agreement  for  commodity  import  pro- 
gram. Signed  at  Lusaka  March  30,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  March  30,  1978.  □ 


'Not  in  force. 

2Not.  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
'With  declaration. 
"With  statement. 
sWith  reservation. 

6With  reservations  and  understandings. 
'With  amendments,   conditions,   reserva- 
tions, and  understandings. 


Department  of  State  Bull 

*230        5/24       Advisory  Committee  on 
International   law, 
group  on   negotiable  in  j- 
ments,  June  30. 
231         5/25       Vance:   interview  on   "Cid 
Morning  America," 
York. 
*232        5/28       Vance:   address  at  Ford* 
University,  New  York. 
233         5/30       Vance:   press  briefing  attH 
conclusion  of  the  first  d;oi 
NATO  summit. 
*234        5/30       Shipping  talks  begin  been 
U.S.   and    13   maritimea 
tions  of  the  Consults 
Shipping  Group. 
*235        5/31       Richard  W.  Murphy  swo;i 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Php 
pines  (biographic  data). 
*236         6/1        National  Foreign  Policy  hi 
ference    for    Educai 
June  14-15. 
t237         6/2        Statement  on  U.S.  and  U 

dian  fisheries  zones. 
*238         6/6        Ocean  Affairs  Advisory  I 
mittee,   Antarctic   sec>t 
July  6. 
*239         6/6        Advisory   Committee  o'tt 
Law   of  the   Sea,  Jur  2 
(closed)  and  June  21 
and  closed). 
U.S. ,   Korea  amend  U  i 
agreement.  May  23  anc6 
Program  for  the  official  vi 
Indian     Prime     Mir,  i. 
Morarji  Desai,  June  8- 
ANZUS  Council  commur.ii 
Conference  on  TropicaD 
forestation,  June  12-1* 
*244         6/9        U.S.-F.R.G.  joint  stall e 
concerning  air  transpor  o 
sultations  held  June  5- 

*245         6/9        Conference  on  U.S.  poll 
ward  the  Middle  Eas  L 
Angeles,  June  15. 
*246        6/12       Paul  Warnke,  ACDA  Dili' 
to  address  conferen 
U.S.  security  and  the  v 
challenge,  Racine,  Jun-' 
t247        6/12       Vance:  statement  on  assum 
regarding  the  use  of  i« 
weapons. 
*248        6/13       U.S.,  Philippines  amend x 
agreement,   March  t  ! 
May  15. 
6/13       U.S.,   Republic  of  Chit  s 
textile  agreement,  Jun* 
6/13       Study  Group  4  of  the  U 
ganization  for  the  I?1 
tional  Telegraph  ancJ"' 
phone  Consultative  Qii 
tee  (CCITT),  July  13 

6/13       Study  group   1   of  the  J 
July  12. 


*240 

6/7 

*241 

6/7 

-  242 

6/8 

*243 

6/9 

*249 
*250 

*251 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tTo  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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CHANGING  PERSPECTIVES 
OF  U.S.  POLICY  IN  EAST  ASIA 


hard  C.  Holbrooke 

ed  on  an  address  before  the 
rn  Governors'  Conference  on 
6,  1978,  in  Honolulu. 


1  honored  to  be  with  you  today  to 
>out  U.S.  policy  toward  Asia  and 
irticularly  delighted  to  have  once 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Hawaii,  a 
which  symbolizes  the  U.S.  role 
'acific  nation  with  vital  security 
:onomic  interests  stretching  far 
.sia.  Today,  I  would  like  to  go 
j  that  truism  and  discuss  with 
aw  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ly these  13  Western  States,  relate 
emerging  Pacific  community. 

it  Americans,  expecially  on  the 
i  seaboard,  first  look  east  toward 
;at  nations  of  Europe.  They  see 
is  far  away  and  rather  exotic, 
i  fact,  the  Far  East  is  not  very  far 
ore.  It  took  me  about  12  hours  to 
e  from  Washington,  but  I  would 
inly  7  more  to  go  on  to  Tokyo. 
p  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  the 
>f  Alaska  extends  as  far  west  into 
cific  as  New  Zealand  and  is  as 

0  Japan  as  Kansas  City  is  to  San 
isco.   Asian  Russia  is  visible 

the  Bering  Strait  from  Alaska, 
in  first  shines  on  American  ter- 

each  day  in  Guam,  which  is 
closer  to  Singapore  than  to  San 
>co. 

Pacific  is  at  once  a  transporta- 
)ute,  a  source  of  national  re- 
,s,  including  food  and  energy, 

2  locus  of  much  of  the  world's 
tion.  More  ominously,  because 
strategic  and  commercial  impor- 
the  Pacific  is  an  area  of  potential 
t.  Our  last  three  wars  began  in 
ind  the  only  foreign  attacks  on 
:an  soil  since  1812  occurred  in 
:ific. 

jther  important  dimension  of 
i:a's  Asian  character  is  of  par- 

1  significance  to  the  Western 
'-the  cultural  and  ethnic  bonds 
pd  by  the  people  who  have  im- 
pd  here  from  the  Orient.  Asian- 
pans  have  contributed  to  all  as- 
|f  American  life  since  the  middle 
I  last  century.  In  the  States  which 
jpresent,  over  2  million  people, 
lit  5Vi%  of  the  population,  claim 
[an  heritage.  Our  host  State  of 
i  provides  one  of  the  best  exam- 


ples of  the  influence  and  role  of 
Asian- Americans  in  our  society. 

While  the  fundamental  nature  of  our 
nation's  involvement  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  is  timeless,  we  have  already 
entered  a  new  era  in  the  region,  and  it 
is  time  to  recognize  it.  It  is  an  era  filled 
with  hope  and  the  promise  of  stability, 
prosperity,  and  the  emergence  of  a 
genuine  Pacific  community.  But  this 
hope  can  be  realized  and  the  promise 
fulfilled  only  if  the  United  States  plays 
a  major  economic  role  and  fulfills  its 
responsibility  to  help  maintain  the 
strategic  balance. 

Adjusting  to  Circumstances 

Our  policy  objectives  are  thus  clear. 
To  achieve  them  requires  some  adjust- 
ment to  the  changed  circumstances  we 
now  find  in  Asia.  What  are  some  of 
these  changes?  What  are  the  new 
perspectives? 

The  fall  of  Saigon  marked  the  end  of 
a  30-year  period  of  history  that  began 


with  the  collapse  of  the  European  and 
Japanese  colonial  empires  in  Asia  be- 
tween 1944  and  1954.  Playing  a  re- 
markable new  role  in  world  affairs,  the 
United  States  filled  part  of  the  resulting 
vacuum  by  supporting  heavily  many  of 
the  new  nations  of  the  region,  while 
Communist  states  were  established  in 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Viet- 
nam. In  this  period,  American  policy 
produced  some  striking  successes  and 
many  enduring  relationships.  Our  pres- 
ence allowed  many  newly  independent 
countries  to  buy  time,  time  which  was 
often  well  used.  The  reconstruction  of 
Japan,  the  economic  miracles  in 
Taiwan  and  Korea,  and  the  evolution  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 
into  strong  and  viable  nations  are  re- 
markable successes  in  which  we  played 
a  major  role.  But  the  period  also  saw 
our  intervention  in  Indochina,  and  this 
triggered  the  most  divisive  foreign 
policy  debate  the  country  has  ever 
known,  a  debate  which  has  left  hidden 
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scars  and  persistent  myths  among  both 
former  "hawks"  and  former  "doves." 

But  as  we  debated  our  proper  role  in 
Asia,  Asia  itself  was  changing 
rapidly — and  dramatically — and  not 
quite  the  way  many  expected  it  to 
change.  A  few  years  ago,  many  pre- 
dicted that,  if  Vietnam  fell,  we  would 
be  entering  a  period  of  declining  sta- 
bility as  a  voracious  Communist 
monolith  rolled  over  economically 
weak  and  politically  shaky  non- 
Communist  countries.  These  smaller 
wars  would  beget  larger  ones  until  we 
would  be  in  direct  confrontation  with 
one  of  the  superpowers. 

Reality  looks  far  different.  The 
Communist  countries  are  economically 
weak  and — after  sharing  common 
ground  against  us — are  now  bitterly  di- 
vided. The  sharpening  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  split,  the  Vietnamese- 
Cambodian  border  skirmishing,  and  the 
recent  deterioration  of  Vietnamese- 
Chinese  relations  clearly  reveal  serious 
and  chronic  problems  among  these 
countries.  The  roots  of  these  three 
rivalries  lie  deep  in  the  historical  and 
geopolitical  realities  of  Asia.  We  do 
not  expect  them  to  abate  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  This  presents  a  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  other  nations  of  the  re- 
gion. 

The  forces  of  regional  economic  in- 
tegration are  growing.  Japan  is  in- 
creasing its  trade  with  the  rest  of  Asia. 
ASEAN  is  successfully  engaged  in  in- 
creased economic  cooperation  through 
a  web  of  consultations  encompassing 
practically  every  phase  of  economic 
activity.  Our  two-way  trade  with 
ASEAN  in  1977  was  over  $10  billion. 
When  that  is  added  to  our  approxi- 
mately $15  billion  in  trade  with  Hong 
Kong,  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  the  total  is 
almost  as  large  as  our  trade  with  Japan. 
These  countries — whose  combined 
population  totals  300  million  (more 
than  South  America)  have  achieved 
between  6%  and  11%  annual  growth  in 
GNP  over  the  last  6  years.  It  is  now  the 
only  group  of  countries  in  the  world 
within  which  real  GNP's  are  doubling 
every  7-12  years. 

As  these  countries  prosper  and  ma- 
ture, they  will  be  increasingly  looking 
to  U.S.  markets  for  more  sophisticated 
products.  To  cite  an  example  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  Western  States, 
Singapore's  decision  to  purchase  thir- 
teen 747 's  and  six  727 's  from  Boeing  is 
the  first  step  in  a  transaction  which  will 
ultimately  be  worth  $900  million. 

From  the  standpoint  of  security,  the 
strategic  balance  that  exists  today 
among  the  four  most  powerful  coun- 
tries in  the  region — China,  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States — is  clearly  in  our  nation's  inter- 


ests. Although  important  differences 
remain  with  Peking,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  United  States,  China,  and  Japan 
share  an  interest  in  maintaining  that 
stability — a  significant  and  hopeful 
change  from  the  pattern  of  the  past  half 
century  in  which  U.S.  Far  Eastern 
policy  constantly  required  us  to 
choose,  in  effect,  between  China  and 
Japan.  This  situation,  true  only  since 
Henry  Kissinger's  1971  trip  to  Peking, 
has  created  dramatic  new  opportunities 
throughout  Asia:  It  is  one  of  our  main 
tasks  not  to  lose  these  opportunities — 
which  are  diplomatic,  strategic,  politi- 
cal, and  economic — through  inatten- 
tion, inaction,  or  misunderstanding. 

The  face  of  Asia  has  changed,  and 
the  U.S.  role  must  change  as  well. 
Since  the  outset  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, we  have  tried  to  shape  U.S. 
policies  to  accommodate  these  new 
perspectives.  U.S.  policies  and  actions 
seek  to  maintain  the  current  equilib- 
rium and  not  allow  any  single  power  to 
achieve  a  preponderance  of  influence 
or  military  superiority  in  the  region.  A 
new  role  has  been  defined — one  that 
does  not  return  us  to  the  inappropriate 
level  of  earlier  involvement  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  region  and  yet 
does  not  constitute  a  confusing  and  de- 
stabilizing "abandonment"  of  Asia. 

As  we  began  this  process  and  some 
adjustments  took  place,  some  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  mistook  them  to 
mean  a  lessening  of  American  concern 
about  Asia  or  a  reduced  U.S.  priority 
for  the  region  as  a  whole.  Others  con- 
cluded from  the  collapse  of  Saigon,  the 
closing  of  U.S.  bases  in  Thailand,  and 
our  decision  to  reduce  our  military 
presence  in  Korea,  that  the  United 
States  was  abandoning  its  strategic  and 
security  role  in  the  region. 

These  new  myths  about  U.S.  at- 
titudes toward  Asia  do  not  square  with 
the  reality  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
four  basic  elements  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Asian  and  Pacific  policy. 

U.S.  Military  Presence 

The  first  essential  element  is  that  we 
are  committed  to  keeping  a  strong, 
flexible  military  presence  in  the  region 
to  help  maintain  the  present  balance  of 
power.  To  emphasize  this  point,  the 
President  sent  Vice  President  Mondale 
and  National  Security  adviser 
Brzezinski  on  special  missions  to  Asia. 
The  Vice  President  visited  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Indonesia,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  [April-May],  while 
Dr.  Brzezinski  went  to  Korea  and 
Japan  after  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  [May-June].1 

At  every  stop,  they  indicated  pub- 
licly and  privately  our  firm  resolve  to 
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continue  to  play  a  major  role  in  ■ 
gion;  and  with  every  ally  they 
firmed  the  American  treaty  cot 
ments  to  that  country.  Conside1 
the  following. 

•  Except  for  our  planned  gi 
troop  withdrawals  from  Korea,  vi 
maintain  our  current  level  of  rrj 
and  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific. 
dition,  we  will  actually  increa 
number  of  tactical  aircraft  in  Ko 
20%  this  year  and  strengthen 
forces  by  the  introduction  of  ! 
advanced  weapons  systems  with 
next  few  years.  This  will  incluc 
dent  nuclear  missiles  for  our  sub 
fleet,  cruise  missiles  for  our  B 
the  airborne  warning  and  contn 
tern,  and  the  latest  advanced 
aircraft,  such  as  F-14's  for  our  c 
and  F-15's  for  Air  Force  squadr 

•  Our  combat  troop  withdraws 
Korea  is  being  conducted  in  a  w 
will  insure  that  stability  is  mail 
on  the  peninsula.  As  U.S.  troops 
we  plan  to  turn  over  $800  mil' 
military  equipment  to  bolster, 
Korean  forces  in  addition  to  com 
assistance  to  Korea's  military  m 
zation  program.  The  scheduled 
ture  of  our  forces  has 
"backloaded"  with  only  one  hi 
leaving  this  year,  two  more  in 
and  the  withdrawal  continuing 
1981-82.  This  careful  phasirt 
give  us  ample  opportunity  to' 
North  Korea's  behavior  and  wi 
Seoul  time  to  train  and  equip  it? 
Our  commitment  to  the  Repul 
Korea  remains  firm.  South  Y 
forces  now  defend  virtually  the 
demilitarized  zone  with  the  U.S 
tary  comprising  only  5%  of  all 
in  the  country.  We  believe  tr 
U.S.  division  can  be  withdrawr 
out  jeopardizing  the  stability  wh 
existed  for  the  past  25  years. 

•  With  the  agreement  of  the 
pine  Government,  and  with  full 
for  Philippine  sovereignty,  v 
committed  to  maintaining  the  t' 
portant  U.S.  bases  in  the  Philij 
This  will  enhance  our  ability  to 
U.S.  military  strength  into  Soi 
Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  I 
Gulf,  and  East  Africa  and  to 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  sh 
lanes  over  which  90%  of  Middl* 
ern  oil  is  transported. 


Relations  With  Japan 

The  second  element  of  our  stra 
our  relationship  with  Japan— s( 
cornerstone  of  our  Asian  policy 
fundamental  relationship  has 
been  better  despite  serious  e« 
stresses.  The  depth  of  commitnu 
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ountries  have  brought  to  relieving 
stresses  and  the  efforts  of  Prime 
er  Fukuda  and  President  Carter 
lelped  us  resolve  some  difficult 
ms,  such  as  the  Tokai  Mura  nu- 
facility,  color  TV  and  specialty 
mports,  and  fishing  rights  dis- 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  ef- 
is  been  our  joint  undertaking  to 


address  Japan's  current  account  surplus 
which  reached  $14  billion  in  1977. 
Sparked  by  efforts  of  Japanese  Minister 
for  External  Economic  Affairs 
Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  Japan's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  Fumihiko  Togo, 
our  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  Robert  S.  Strauss,  and  our 
Ambassador  to  Japan  Michael  Mans- 


field, we  have  agreed  to  a  number  of 
steps  such  as: 

•  Japanese  agreement  to  increase 
beef  and  citrus  import  quotas; 

•  Establishment  of  a  U.S. -Japan 
forest  products  study  group  to  explore 
ways  to  expand  trade  in  this  area;  and 

•  Establishment  of  a  U.S. -Japan 
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Trade  Facilitation  Committee  to  expand 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan  by  resolving 
market  access  problems  encountered  by 
U.S.  firms. 

In  addition,  Japan  has  decided  to 
stimulate  its  domestic  demand  to  ab- 
sorb production  and  reduce  pressure  to 
export. 

We  are  continuing  regular  discus- 
sions with  Japan  in  support  of  these 
steps.  The  Japanese  current  account 
surpluses  and  our  bilateral  deficits  with 
Japan  continue  to  be  large,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  trend  will  move  in  the 
right  direction  if  both  nations  remain 
firmly  committed  to  the  goals  we  have 
set  for  ourselves  in  remedying  this 
serious  problem.  The  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  are  equally 
important  but  less  visible.  Minister 
Ushiba  and  Ambassador  Strauss  agreed 
to  get  down  to  serious  business  on  the 
MTN.  They  are  now  moving  at  top 
speed  along  with  the  European  Com- 
munity, Australia,  and  others  to  meet 
their  mid-July  deadline  for  agreement 
on  the  main  elements. 


Relations  With  the  P.R.C. 

The  third  element  in  our  Asian  and 
Pacific  strategy  is  our  commitment  to 
normalizing  relations  with  China. 
While  we  do  not  have  a  firm  timetable, 
one  of  President  Carter's  first  actions 
as  President  was  to  reaffirm  the  Shang- 
hai communique  of  1972.  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  complete 
the  process  of  building  a  new  relation- 
ship with  Peking. 

In  structuring  our  relationship  with 
the  Chinese,  we  will  not  enter  into  any 
agreements  with  others  that  are  di- 
rected against  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  We  recognize  and  respect 
China's  strong  commitments  to  inde- 
pendence, unity,  and  self-reliance. 

Dr.  Brzezinski's  trip  to  China  was 
the  most  recent  affirmation  of  the  im- 
portance to  both  countries  of  the 
Washington-Peking  relationship.  As 
Dr.  Brzezinski  said  in  Peking,  a  strong 
and  secure  China  is  in  America's  inter- 
est. I  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  and 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  it  enhanced 
U.S. -Chinese  relations  from  a  long- 
range  strategic  point  of  view. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  incom- 
pleteness in  the  relationship  which, 
over  time,  could  render  it  vulnerable  to 
extraneous  factors,  raising  once  again 
the  prospects  of  needless  confrontation 
or  misunderstanding  between  two 
major  powers.  This  would  deprive  us 
of  the  opportunity  to  achieve  greater 
cooperation  with  China  on  global  and 
regional  issues. 

Normalization  would  not  solve  all  of 
our  problems  or  disagreements,  but  it 


would  help  consolidate  our  noncon- 
frontational  relationship,  and  it  would 
help  insure  that  the  current  balance  in 
the  entire  region  remain  intact.  We  are, 
therefore,  convinced  that  normalization 
is  an  essential  objective  for  our  new 
Asian  policy. 

In  pursuing  this  objective,  we  are 
constantly  mindful  of  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  Taiwan.  Thus,  we  are 
continuing  to  seek  that  framework 
which  allows  us  to  move  ahead  with 
our  strategically  and  historically  im- 
portant relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  full  account  of  our  concerns  re- 
garding Taiwan.  Our  interest  is  that 
whatever  solution  there  may  be  to  the 
"Taiwan  question"  that  it  will  be  a 
peaceful  one.  We  are  confident  that  in 
the  future  we  still  would  be  able  to 
continue  the  many  mutually  beneficial 
relationships  which  link  us  to  the 
people  of  Taiwan. 


Trade  and  Investment 

The  fourth  key  element  of  our 
post- Vietnam/Asia  policy  is  a  strong 
emphasis  on  promoting  U.S.  trade  and 
investment  in  Asia.  Economic  relations 
are  now  the  single  most  important 
emerging  element  of  our  relationship 
with  Asia,  and  they  must  not  turn  into  a 
one-way  flow. 

Prompted  by  our  large  trade  deficit 
with  the  region,  some  have  argued  re- 
cently that  U.S.  trade  with  Asia  is  in- 
creasingly disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  our  conviction, 
however,  that  increasing  U.S.  exports 
is  the  best  way  to  reduce  our  trade  dif- 
ficulties with  Asia.  The  reason  is  clear 
and  simple:  International  Trade  and 
U.S.  exports  create  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  every  billion  dollars  of  U.S. 
exports  translates  directly  into  30,000 
American  jobs.  One  out  of  every  three 
agricultural  sector  jobs  is  now  export- 
directed.  In  the  manufacturing  sector, 
one  out  of  every  seven  jobs  is  export- 
related.  Thus,  our  exports  to  Japan 
alone  in  1977— which  totaled  $10.5 
billion — provided  direct  employment 
for  315,000  Americans.  Our  total  ex- 
ports to  all  of  Asia  in  1977  of  $20.9 
billion  provided  jobs  for  about  627,000 
Americans.  But  even  these  figures  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimates  that  for  every 
job  directly  involved  in  the  production 
of  items  for  export,  another  job  is 
created  in  an  allied  or  supporting 
industry. 

Slow  export  growth  over  the  last  4 
years  is  second  only  to  energy  imports 
as  a  cause  of  the  large  and  destabilizing 


U.S.  trade  deficit.  Recognizinj 
President  Carter  asked  Secrei 
Commerce  Kreps  to  head  a  C 
level  task  force  to  review  ouri 
policy.  The  task  force  recomi 
tions,  which  will  be  presented! 
President  soon,  focus  on  modifi 
of  governmental  procedures 
create  disincentives  to  exports  a, 
pose  new  governmental  progr 
facilitate  marketing  efforts  b 
firms  abroad. 

It  is  here  that  States  play  a  d 
and  leading  role,  particularly  l 
export  industries  and  business, 
than  $20  billion  in  export; 
shipped  from  the  Western  St 
1976.  California  led  the  entire 
by  a  large  margin  in  the  export  ( 
ufactured  goods  with  over  $8  bi 
shipments  and  over  $11  billion 
exports — 65%  of  which  went  tc 
and  Pacific  countries.  Washi 
with  over  $3 ,  billion  in  manufa 
exports,  also  ranked  among  I 
eight  States  in  the  nation.  Orego 
83%  of  its  $1.6  billion  in  exf 
Asia — trade  which  provides  9 
11%  of  Oregon's  work  force. 

Exports  are  an  increasingly 
tant  part  of  the  States'  ecori 
Most  of  the  Western  States  tri, 
quadrupled  the  dollar  value  of  tl 
ports  between  1972  and  197^ 
Idaho  registering  a  sixfold  in 
Inflation  accounted  for  some  c 
gains,  but  there  were  solid  indie 
real  gains.  For  example,  m 
number  of  persons  employed  i 
ufacturing  exports  in  the  Westen 
almost  doubled  between  19' 
1976. 

The  importance  of  export  pre 
to  the  Western  States  is  cl< 
Alaska  22%  of  manufacturing  e 
ment  is  related  to  exports;  in 
ington,  the  figure  is  12.5%;  in  i 
and  in  Hawaii,  it  is  11.6%.  In  < 
nia  the  percentage  is  lower — 7. 
the  absolute  numbers  are 
125,000  people  are  employed  i 
ufacturing  exports  alone. 

Export  promotion  efforts 
helped  by  informing  busines 
stituents  that  the  investment  clii 
Asia  is  much  improved  as  wel 
lowing  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  v 
American  business  communit; 
less  certain  about  the  prospe 
maintaining  a  favorable  econori 
mate  in  Asia.  But  now  that  : 
have  passed,  we  can  see  thai 
fears  were  exaggerated  and  unju 
As  a  result  of  the  political  stab 
the  market  economy  countries, 
a  tremendous  regional  mark 
veloping  that  will  be  increasing 
gry  for  American  quality  produ 
attractive  to  American  capita 
gether,   utilizing   already  ci 
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ties  such  as  the  Export-Import 
and  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
Corporation,  Federal  and  State 
rnments  can  be  important 
sts  in  helping  America  increase 
ire  of  the  lucrative  trade  and  in- 
ent  markets. 

other  side  to  the  coin  is  that  the 
j  of  the  Pacific  community  is 
y  tied  to  the  maintenance  of  open 
ts  in  the  Western  States.  This  is 
>r  Japan  and  for  the  newly  indus- 
ing  nations  of  the  region.  The 
group,  in  particular,  presents  us 
lew  challenges  as  they  are  be- 
g  increasingly  competitive  with 
world  markets.  We  must  insure 
lis  competition  is  conducted  ac- 
g  to  accepted  international  trade 
and  that  we  have  domestic 
es  in  place  to  cushion  any  ad- 
;nt  costs  to  our  own  industries 
/orkers.  It  is  essential  to  the 
i  and  development  of  both  Asia 
le  American  West  to  keep  our 
ts  open. 

5  is  not  an  easy  task  for  public 
tls  or  for  the  Western  businesses 
orkers  that  must  compete.  How- 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  im- 
t  to  the  future  of  the  advanced 
jping  nations  of  Asia  nor  any 
r  test  of  our  ability  to  keep  open 
Hid  economy. 

re  are  many  other  subjects  which 
Id  like  to  discuss — our  recent 
IS  consultations,3  the  emergence 
EAN  for  which  Vice  President 
ale  expressed  our  strong  support 
recent  trip,  and  the  question  of 
>ns  with  Vietnam,  to  whom  we 
nade  a  reasonable  offer  to  estab- 
plomatic  relations  and  to  lift  the 
embargo.  Unfortunately,  time 
Dt  permit. 

n  Rights 

re  are  two  humanitarian  problems 
p  concern — the  plight  of  the  In- 
la  refugees  and  food  shortages. 
;es  are  still  fleeing  from  Vietnam 
lie  incomprehensible  horrors  of 
)dia;  in  fact,  at  an  increasing  rate 

Many  set  out  in  rickety  boats 
ew  supplies,  and  estimates  are 
ply  half  make  it  to  another  port. 
|  they  often  languish  in  barely 
sate  conditions  in  makeshift 
|  The  Vice  President  and  I  were 
(  moved  by  what  we  saw,  and  the 
President  reported  his  findings  to 
lent  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance. 
jew  is  that  the  United  States,  with 
iat  humanitarian  tradition,  cannot 
fs  back  on  this  continued  outflow 
iple. 

June  14  the  Administration  an- 
|id  its  intention  to  receive  25,000 
linese  refugees  per  year.  We  will 
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do  our  part,  but  we  call  on  other  na- 
tions to  join  us  in  an  international  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  this  tragic  situation 
and  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  burden 
on  the  Southeast  Asian  and  Pacific 
countries  who  temporarily  accommo- 
date Indochinese  refugees.  Some  na- 
tions, like  France,  Australia,  Canada 
have  responded  well;  others  have  been 
less  helpful. 

No  other  part  of  our  nation  has  done 
more  than  the  Western  States  to  assist 
those  already  here.  Despite  the  growing 
dimensions  of  the  problem,  I  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  American  compassion  will 
not  allow  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  those 
still  in  desperate  need  of  help. 

The  Indochina  refugee  dilemma  is 
the  most  visible  aspect  of  our  human 
rights  efforts.  But  the  drama  and 
urgency  of  that  situation  should  not 
obscure  the  fundamental  actions  of  the 
United  States  in  promoting  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  people  in  all  nations.  We 
will  continue  to  speak  out  in  appro- 
priate fashion  when  we  feel  that  human 
dignity  is  being  diminished  or  those 
rights  abridged,  and  we  believe  that 
real  progress  has  been  made  in  some 
countries  with  which  we  have  long  had, 
and  intend  to  maintain,  very  close  ties 
of  friendship. 

The  other  humanitarian  concern  I 
would  like  to  mention — one  long  pre- 
dating the  refugee  problem — is  the 
state  of  agriculture,  which  remains  the 
weakest  link  in  the  Asian  development 
scene.  Surveys  by  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  World  Bank  indi- 
cate that  improvements  in  rural  living 
standards  in  much  of  non-Communist 
Asia  lag  further  behind  the  modernized 
industrial  sector.  There  are  also  serious 
food  shortages  and  nutritional  deficien- 
cies in  some  areas.  For  example, 
one-third  of  last  year's  entire  world 


trade  in  rice — well  over  2  million 
tons — went  to  Indonesia.  This  is  a 
genuine  cause  for  concern. 

In  the  short  term,  the  United  States 
and  other  donors  can  do  much  to  al- 
leviate the  food  shortages  and  malnu- 
trition plaguing  some  Asian  countries. 
In  the  long  run,  the  answer  lies  in  the 
development  and  modernization  in  the 
rural  economies  of  Asia.  The  United 
States  can  make  a  large  contribution  to 
this  process  with  carefully  directed  de- 
velopment programs  supported  by 
PL^80  and  assistance  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  support 
for  agricultural  development  projects 
sponsored  by  international  lending  in- 
stitutions, and  the  transfer  of  appro- 
priate technology  and  capital  to  the 
rural  sector.  We  are  working  closely 
with  the  ASEAN  countries  to  achieve 
just  this  sort  of  development.  Japan  is 
also  aiding  in  this  effort. 

In  sum,  Asia  today  presents  both 
challenges  and  opportunities  for 
Americans.  We  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  process  of  change  in  the  region  be- 
cause of  our  history,  our  geography, 
and  because  of  shared  values  and  inter- 
ests. We  will  always  be  a  power  in  the 
region,  but  we  realize  that  power  must 
be  newly  defined  and  redefined  as  cir- 
cumstances evolve.  In  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  it  now  largely  means  coopera- 
tion not  only  with  old  friends  but,  if 
they  wish,  with  old  adversaries.  Our 
interest  and  involvement  in  the  region 
will  remain,  but  the  shape  and  size  of 
that  involvement  will  continue  to 
adapt. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  governments 
of  the  region  are  taking  the  initiative  in 
promoting  the  security  and  well-being 
of  their  peoples.  We  are  proud  of  the 
constructive  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  area,  and  we  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  this  most 
dynamic  and  populous  region  of  the 
world. 

If  the  people  of  the  American  West 
continue  to  build  special  and  closer  ties 
with  the  Pacific — in  trade,  in  cultural 
exchange,  in  people-to-people  con- 
tacts, and  in  any  other  ways — it  will 
strengthen  our  nation,  the  entire  vast 
region,  and  the  cause  of  peace  and 
progress  in  this  most  exciting  and 
dynamic  part  of  the  world.  □ 


'For  text  of  Vice  President  Mondale's  ad- 
dress at  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu  on 
May  10,  1978,  following  his  trip,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  1978,  p.  22. 

2Japan  was  featured  in  the  June  1978 
Bulletin,  p.  1. 

3For  text  of  the  final  communique  issued  by 
the  ANZUS  Council  (Australia,  New  Zealand, 
United  States)  on  June  8,  1978,  see  Bulletin 
of  July  1978,  p.  48. 
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JUNE  14 ' 

The  most  immediate  and  urgent 
foreign  policy  decision  to  be  made  by 
the  current  legislative  session  is  in 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  against  Tur- 
key. The  points  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  underscore  3  years  ago,  when 
the  embargo  was  imposed,  have  all 
been  made,  but  now  the  embargo  is  not 
contributing  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute  nor  is  it  helping  to  im- 
prove our  relationship  with  our  allies, 
Turkey  and  Greece.  It's  driven  a  wedge 
between  those  two  countries  and  has 
weakened  the  cohesiveness  and  the 
readiness  of  NATO.  It's  thereby 
harmed  our  own  national  security  inter- 
ests in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  an 
area  which  is  crucial  to  the  defense  of 
the  southern  flank  of  Europe,  and  also 
our  own  access  and  that  of  others  to  the 
Middle  East. 

It's  important  to  implement  an  ef- 
fective policy  in  this  area  of  the  eastern 
Mediteranean — Greece,  Turkey,  Cyp- 
rus area.  We  have  three  purposes,  all 
of  which  are  equally  important: 

•  First,  to  serve  U.S.  and  NATO  se- 
curity interests,  as  well  as  the  security 
interests  of  Greece  and  Turkey  as 
nations; 

•  Second,  to  improve  the  relation- 
ship between  Greece  and  Turkey;  and 

•  Third,  to  facilitate  progress  to- 
ward a  Cyprus  settlement. 

I'm  asking  the  Congress  to  support 
me  in  enacting  the  full  program, 
which,  in  addition  to  removing  the  em- 
bargo against  arms  sales  to  Turkey, 
provides  for  military  sales  credits  to 
both  Turkey  and  to  Greece,  provides 
for  economic  aid  to  Turkey,  and  pro- 
vides further  funds  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation for  refugees  in  Cyprus. 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  valuable 
friends  and  allies  of  our  own.  Lifting 
the  embargo  is  essential  to  our  hopes 
for  peace  and  stability  in  the  eastern 
region  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  I 
hope  that  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  will  give  me  their  support  in 
the  realization  of  U.S.  interests  in  this 
critical  area  of  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Fidel  Castro 
is  lying  when  he  says  that  there's 
been  no  Cuban  involvement  in  the 


recent  invasion  of  Zaire?  And  since 
you  made  the  charge,  contrary  to 
Castro's  word,  do  you  have  proof 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  restrain 
the  rebels? 

A.  I  don't  really  desire  to  get  into  a 
public  dispute  with  Mr.  Castro  through 
the  news  media.  The  facts  are  these:  In 
Zaire,  the  Cubans  now  have  more  than 
20,000  armed  troops  plus  other  support 
personnel — in  Angola,  excuse  me. 
They  also  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
ministries  of  the  Angolan  Government 
itself,  and  they  have  substantial  control 
over  the  transportation  facilities  in 
Angola — the  seaports,  the  airports,  and 
so  forth. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  Angola 
from  which  the  Katangan  attack  was 
launched,  the  Cubans  have  around 
4,000  or  more  troops.  They  are  a  heavy 
influence,  both  with  all  personnel  in 
Angola,  including  the  Katangans,  and 
also,  of  course,  with  the  Neto  govern- 
ment itself. 

There's  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
Cuba  has  been  involved  in  the  training 
of  Katangan  people  who  did  invade. 
We  have  firm  proof  of  this  fact.  And 
the  knowledge  that  Cuba  had  of  the 
impending  invasion  has  been  admitted 
by  Castro  himself. 

Castro  informed  one  of  our  own 
diplomats  that  he  knew  about  the  im- 
pending invasion  ahead  of  time  and 
that  he  attempted  to  notify  President 
Neto  in  Angola  and  was  unsuccessful, 
and  there  was  a  story  printed  in  Time 
magazine. 

The  fact  is  that  Castro  could  have 
done  much  more  had  he  genuinely 
wanted  to  stop  the  invasion.  He  could 
have  interceded  with  the  Katangans 
themselves.  He  could  certainly  have 
imposed  Cuban  troops  near  the  border, 
because  they  are  spread  throughout 
Angola,  to  impede  the  invasion.  He 
could  have  notified  the  Zambian  Gov- 
ernment of  this  fact.  He  could  have 
notified  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity.  He  could  have  notified  the 
world  at  large  that  an  invasion  designed 
to  cross  and  to  disturb  an  international 
border  was  in  prospect.  And  he  did  not 
do  any  of  these  things.  At  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Castro  has  still  not  con- 
demned the  invasion  of  Zaire  by  the 
Katangan  rebels.  So,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  just  on  the  basis  of 
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these  facts  alone,  my  statement  i 
Rather  than  look  backward,  I 
like  very  much  for  Mr.  Cas1 
pledge  himself  and  for  the  Net 
ernment  in  Angola  to  pledge 
selves  to  prevent  any  further  ci 
of  the  Angolan  border  which 
permit  future  invasions  of  Zaire. 
And,  of  course,  we  would  alsc 
the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
future,  both  there  and  Ethiopi 
support  for  the  American,  Britis 
other  efforts  to  bring  about  peace 
southern  part  of  Africa. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  a 
on  that  subject? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  it's  appr 
for  me  to  see  Mr.  Castro  now. 

Q.  Other  than  being  critical 
Cubans  and  the  Russians  for 
involvement  in  Africa,  what  c£ 
government  do  specifically  t 
courage  any  further  involvem 
the  future?  And  specifically; 
you  made  a  decision  about  any 
ble  retaliatory  action  against  t( 
bans,  in  the  way  of  trade  or 
restrictions,  or  against  the 
Union  because  of  the  recent  act 
in  Africa? 

A.  No,  I  don't  contemplate  q 
taliatory  action.  As  you  know,  w 
a  trade  embargo  against  Cuba 
time,  and  we  do  not  have  dipr; 
relations  with  Cuba.  We  do  i 
representative  in  Washington  I 
Havana  that  provides  us  comm 
tions  service,  if  nothing  else. 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can 
quaint  the  world  with  the  hazan 
the  consequences  of  increash 
volvement  of  the  Soviets  and  tl 
bans  in  Africa.  I  think  it's  accu 
say  that  they  take  advantage  ol 
disturbances  and  move  in  with  m 
intrusions,  both  of  military  we; 
which  contribute  to  further  bloc 
among  Africans  themselves,  and 
they  are  permitted  by  the  loca 
ernment,  they  send  in  large  qua 
of  troops.  There  are  now  mon 
20,000  troops  by  Cuba  in  Angola 
number  has  increased  in  the  1; 
months.  And  we  believe  til 
Ethiopia  there  are  more  than  1 
Cuban  troops  there  now,  even  t 
the  armed  combat  in  the  Ogade: 
between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  is 

I  think  drawing  public  opin 
this,  not  only  in  our  country  but  i 
the  world,  has  been  relatively 
tive.  We  now  have  the  prospec 
further  armed  outbreak  between  I 
and  Ethiopia.  And  I  would  hop 
our  expressions  of  concern  wou 
duce  the  Cubans  not  to  becon 
volved  in  that  fighting  itself. 
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link  it's  time  for  the  Cuban  troops 
ithdraw  from  Ethiopia.  Ethiopia 
>een  heavily  armed  now  by  the 

intrusion  of  Soviet  weapons  to 

after  Somalia  did  attack  in  the 
en  area.  I  think  Ethiopia  is  per- 

capable  of  defending  themselves 
iut  Cuban  troops,  and  it  would 
inly  be  contributory  to  world 

if  Cuba  would  withdraw.  But  I 
other  than  acting  in  a  way  to  ac- 
t  the  world  with  their  actions,  the 
other  thing  that  we  can  do  is, 
gh  peaceful  means,  to  provide 

strength  to  nations  that  do  want 
autonomous,  that  do  want  to  see 
an  problems  settled  by  African 
e  themselves. 

d  we  have  provided  a  limited 
nt  of  economic  aid,  some  limited 
iry  aid  on  occasion.  The  other 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  is  involve 
lational  organizations  to  help  in 
oiling  outside  intrusion  into 
t. 

:  Organization  of  African  Unity  is 
d  organization,  but  it's  been  rela- 

reluctant  in  the  past  to  deal  with 
controversial  issues.   And  quite 

the  African  nations  themselves 
vided  on  the  controversial  issues, 
'nited  Nations  is  one  to  whom  we 
aimed,  and  we  are  working  under 
iispices  of  the  United  Nations  in 

to  deal  with  the  Namibian  ques- 
[  think  you  know  that  in  Rhodesia 
Namibia,  we  are  working  with 
countries  in  trying  to  bring  about 
ity  rule  and  a  peaceful  settlement, 
ive  had  no  help  at  all  from  either 
ubans  or  the  Soviets,  trying  to 
»ith  these  very  sensitive  ques- 
I 

link  these  brief  things  that  I've 
2d  are  some  of  the  things,  short 
ned  involvement — which  we  do 
tend  to  do — to  bring  about  some 
ing  of  Cuban-Soviet  intrusion 
Africa. 

President  Nyerere  [of  Tan- 
has  been  critical,  at  the  same 
;  of  our  involvement  in  Africa, 
are  people  in  your  own  Ad- 
ration  who  have  been  critical, 
tiink  that  we've  made  too  much 
f  Cuban  activities.  Is  there  a 
ility  that  all  the  recent  criti- 
nay  in  some  way  endanger  po- 
ll resolution  of  other  more  seri- 
jproblems    in    Africa,    like 
j>ia? 

jl  think  any  military  distur- 
iin  Africa,  when  exacerbated  by 
jtrusion  of  foreign  troops  and 
|ns,  tends  to  spill  over  across 
[borders.  One  of  the  things  that 
it  so  important  to  draw  the  line 
!>a  and,  hopefully,  the  Katangans 


in  the  future,  in  the  violation  of  Zairian 
borders,  was  that  principle  of  leaving 
those  international  borders  undisturbed. 

I  think  the  reason  that  Nyerere  ex- 
pressed concern  was  that  he  thought 
that  we  were  supporting  a  so-called 
pan- African  force,  that  we  were  de- 
veloping a  strike  force  of  some  kind 
that  could  be  used  whenever  called 
upon  to  go  to  anywhere  in  Africa  to  try 
to  intercede  militarily  to  bring  about 
peace. 

This  is  a  proposition  that  we  have 
never  considered.  Our  only  involve- 
ment has  been  for  the  Shaba  Province 
in  the  southern  part  of  Zaire  to  try  to 
stabilize  the  situation  there.  And,  as 
you  know,  we've  only  provided  logis- 
tical support  to  other  nations;  we've 
not  provided  any  troops  and  don't  in- 
tend to.  That's  the  limit  of  our  in- 
volvement, and  I  don't  think  we'll  go 
any  further  than  that. 

Q.  Turkey  has  openly  stated  that 
she  is  in  a  very  bad  situation  in  a 
military  incapability.  What  is  the 
alternative  of  the  U.S.  Government  if 
the  embargo  is  still  not  lifted  and  if 
Soviet  Russia  proposes  a  military  aid 
to  Turkey  in  this  very  desperate  situ- 
ation? 

A.  I  would  guess  that  Turkey  would 
be  reluctant  to  turn  away  from  her  his- 
torical alliance  with  the  Western  na- 
tions, those  nations  of  NATO.  Ob- 
viously we  are  not  the  only  source  of 
weapons  or  supplies  for  Turkey.  And 
even  under  the  present  provisions  of 
the  arms  embargo,  the  Congress  last 
year  did  approve  the  sale,  I  think  of 
some  F-4's,  some  fighter  planes  to 
Turkey,  about  $90  million  worth. 

Turkey  has  been  very  greatly  dis- 
turbed because  of  the  arms  embargo, 
brought  about,  I  think,  3  years  ago  by 
the  fact  that  Turkey  did  violate  the 
American  law  in  using  American- 
supplied  weapons  to  go  into  Cyprus.  I 
think  that  it's  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Congress  had  good  intentions  3  years 
ago  when  the  embargo  was  enforced  in 
hopes  that  it  would  have  beneficial 
results. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  has 
not  had  beneficial  results.  It  has  driven 
a  wedge  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
between  Greece  and  the  United  States, 
between  Turkey  and  the  United  States, 
and  it's  weakened  the  alliance  of  Tur- 
key and  Greece  toward  NATO  and  has, 
I  think,  brought  into  a  deadlock  or  per- 
petuated a  deadlock  on  Cyprus. 

We've  tried  it;  it  didn't  work.  And 
my  guess  is  that  we  will  continue,  we 
and  the  other  NATO  allies,  to  include 
Turkey  in  all  the  plans — we  will  give 
them  adequate  supplies  for  their  own 


defense  within  the  capabilities  of  our 
nations  and  in  compliance  with  the 
law. 

My  hope  and  my  expectations  are 
that  the  Congress  will  remove  the  em- 
bargo this  year. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  impending 
trial  of  Anatoli  Shcharanskiy,2  who 
you  have  very  vigorously  denied  was 
a  CIA  agent  or  had  any  intelligence 
functions,  the  Soviets  have  now  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  Vladimir 
Slepak,3  who  you  cabled  in  a  tele- 
gram November  1976  you  would 
make  a  cardinal  element  of  your 
policy  when  you  were  elected,  his 
defense  and  the  defense  of  other 
Soviets  who  have  been  accused. 

Do  you  regard  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Slepak  and  some  of  the  other  Soviet 
actions  in  this  field  as  a  personal  re- 
sponse to  your  human  rights  cam- 
paign? 

A.  No.  I  don't  believe  it's  a  personal 
response  to  a  campaign  that  I  have 
launched  on  human  rights.  I  think  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  long  before  I  came 
in  office,  the  Soviet  Union  voluntarily 
signed  the  agreement  at  Helsinki,  the 
last  portion  of  which  guaranteed  certain 
basic  civil  rights  within  the  boundaries 
of  individual  nations. 

It's  not  as  though  other  nations  were 
intruding  into  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  vol- 
untarily agreed  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards on  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
its  own  citizens.  There  was  set  up  a 
group  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries  to  monitor  compliance 
with  the  agreement,  which  the  Soviets 
themselves  had  signed,  and  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  that  group  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  now  been  either  harassed 
or  imprisoned  or  tried,  and  I  think  this 
is  something  that  is  continuing. 

I  don't  believe  that  it's  an  attack  on 
me.  I  think  it's  a  matter,  as  I  said  in  my 
speech  in  Annapolis,4  of  whether  or 
not  the  Soviet  Union  can  stand  internal 
dissension  and  monitoring  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  government  by  private  citi- 
zens or  private  citizens  groups. 

I  have  expressed  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  both  publicly  and 
through  diplomatic  channels,  our  con- 
cern about  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  And  I  believe  that  even 
though  they  obviously  have  a  right  to 
make  decisions  within  their  own  coun- 
try, this  works  against  the  best  interests 
of  harmony  and  peace  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries,  be- 
cause they  look  with  concern  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  its 
own  citizens  and  they  see  in  these  ac- 
tions a  violation  of  an  agreement,  a 
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solemn  agreement,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  voluntarily  signed. 

Q.  Some  of  the  people  who  have 
been  arrested  have  said  you  have 
ceased  to  talk  about  particular  cases, 
that  you  just  speak  now  about  human 
rights  in  general  and  that  has  left 
them  victim  to  the  Soviet  crackdown. 

Have  you,  in  fact,  ceased  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  people  like  Mr. 
Slepak  and  Mr.  Shcharanskiy? 

A.  You  just  mentioned  three  cases, 
and — maybe  you  mentioned  four.  I've 
commented  on  all  of  those,  and  I  think 
that  it's  important  for  the  world  to 
monitor  what  goes  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  not  avoided  a  reference 
both  publicly  and  privately  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  specific  cases,  and  I 
intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 
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Q.  Could  you  give  us  your  current 
assessment  of  Middle  East  peace 
prospects  at  this  time  when  Israel 
and  Egypt  are  again  apparently  at  an 
impasse? 

A.  My  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Mideast  peace  proposals  leads  me 
not  to  be  surprised  when  we  have  tem- 
porary setbacks  or  rejections  from  one 
side  or  the  other. 

I  thought  the  Israeli  Cabinet  response 
to  our  two  basic  questions  was  very 
disappointing.  And  I  notice  that  this 
weekend  the  Israeli  Cabinet  rejected  an 
Egyptian  proposal  that  has  not  even  yet 
been  made.  It's  not  in  final  form,  I  un- 
derstand. It  certainly  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  us  to  present  to  the  Israelis. 
It's  already  been  rejected. 

Our  commitment  to  pursuing  a  com- 
prehensive and  effective  peace  agree- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  is  constant  and 
very  dedicated.  We  will  not  back  off  on 
this.  After  we  receive  the  Egyptian 
proposal  when  it's  put  in  final  form, 
we  will  be  sure  to  relay  it  to  the  Is- 
raelis, as  the  Egyptians  will  request, 
and  then  both  proposals,  the  Israeli 
proposal,  the  Egyptian  proposal,  will 
be  on  the  table. 

At  that  time  it  might  be  appropriate, 
if  the  Israelis  and  Egyptians  agree,  for 
a  meeting  between  their  foreign  minis- 
ters, perhaps,  and  our  own  Secretary  of 
State.  I  would  hope  that  at  that  point 
we  could  make  real  progress  toward 
searching  out  the  common  ground  on 
which  they  might  stand  and  alleviating 
the  differences  that  still  remain.  But  I 
can't  predict  the  rate  of  progress.  It 
obviously  will  require  good  faith  and 
some  flexibility  on  both  sides. 

Q.  In  the  current  war  of  words 


you've  said  you  are  not  going  to  let 
the  Russians  push  us  around,  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev  says  that  you're  pur- 
suing a  dangerous  policy  by  playing 
the  Chinese  card. 

My  question  is,  are  they  pushing 
us  around  and  are  you  playing  the 
Chinese  card? 

A.  We're  too  strong  and  powerful 
and  deeply  committed  a  nation  to  be 
pushed  around.  Our  economic,  mili- 
tary, political  strength,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  nation  is  founded, 
are  too  strongly  held  and  preserved  by 
the  American  people  to  permit  us  to  be 
weak  enough  to  be  pushed  around. 

As  I  said  in  Annapolis,  and  as  we've 
had  as  a  constant  policy,  we  want  to  be 
friends  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  want 
to  have  rapid  progress  made  on  the 
SALT  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  negotiations,  the  comprehensive 
test  ban,  increased  trade,  better  com- 
munication. Some  of  the  things  the 
Soviets  do  cause  us  deep  concern.  The 
human  rights  questions  within  the 
Soviet  Union  in  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement,  their  intrusion,  along 
with  the  Cubans,  into  Africa;  these 
things  do  cause  us  some  concern  and 
create  in  the  American  people  some 
doubt  about  the  Soviets'  good  and 
peaceful  intentions.  But  I  have  a  deep 
belief  that  the  underlying  relationship 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets  is 
stable  and  that  Mr.  Brezhnev,  along 
with  myself,  wants  peace  and  wants  to 
have  better  friendship. 

We  are  not  trying,  nor  will  we  ever 
try,  to  play  the  Soviets  against  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  or  vice 
versa.  We  have  some  very  important 
relationships  with  the  Chinese  that 
need  to  be  pursued.  There  are 
worldwide  common  hopes  that  we 
share  with  the  Chinese.  We  have  bilat- 
eral relations  that  we  want  to 
expand — trade,  exchange  of  science 
and  technology,  and  so  forth — and  at 
the  same  time,  we  want  to  have  peace 
with  the  Chinese,  almost  a  billion 
people.  These  are  the  goals  that  we 
have  maintained  during  my  own  Ad- 
ministration, the  same  identical  goals 
as  were  evoked  clearly  by  President 
Nixon  and  President  Ford. 

We  won't  let  any  temporary  dishar- 
monies or  disputes  about  transient  cir- 
cumstances delay  our  pursuit  of  peace 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  our  ability 
nor  commitment  toward  better  relation- 
ships with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Q.  You  are  consciously  not  linking 
the  progress  in  the  strategic  arms 
negotiations  to  Soviet  behavior  either 
in  Africa  or  the  dissident  problem. 
There  is  a  suggestion  made  by  a 
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member  of  the  National  Sect 
Council  staff  that  there  shoul 
linkage,  however,  between  trade 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  aci 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world 
Do  you  favor  using  trade  and 
nomic  incentives  as  a  means  of  i 
erating  Soviet  behavior? 

A.  I've  not  heard  that  proposal 
you  describe.  As  you  know,  the  Sc 
have  arrested  an  American  b 
nessman  [F.  Jay  Crawford].  We'vt 
a  very  hard  time  trying  to  determi1 
there  are  any  grounds  for  his  ai 
and  the  Soviet  press,  which  is  sp< 
man  for  the  Soviet  Government, 
already  condemned  him  without  a 
or  even  without  thorough  investiga 

This  kind  of  an  episode  natu 
causes  concern  among  the  Ame 
business  community,  which  does 
upon  the  Soviet  Union,  as  do  I, 
good  place  for  the  sale  of  Ame 
manufactured  products,  American 
and  agricultural  products,  and  i' 
things.   But  we've  never  trie, 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union,  we've  \ 
held  out  the  prospect  of  increase 
decreased  trade  if  they  did  or  dii 
do  a  certain  thing  that  we  thought 
best. 

We  try  to  pursue  peace  as  the  < 
whelming  sense  of  our  goals  witj 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  think  that's  s» 
in  good  faith  by  President  Brezhn< 

I  think  the  word  "linkage"  is  sj 
times  inappropriately  used.  It's  ob 
that  there  is  a  good  factor  in  pro 
with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Ame 
people,  the  Congress,  the  busi 
community,  feel  that  they  are  acti 
good  faith  toward  us,  that  they 
friendly  attitudes  toward  us,  they 
our  citizens  over  there — trying  tc 
hance  trade — with  respect  and 
fairness.  And  all  of  these  thing: 
tightly  interrelated.  But  I  think 
word  "linkage"  is  one  that's  ina| 
priately  used. 

Q.  Along  with  the  recent  tou 
rhetoric  from  Moscow,  there's 
reportedly  been  an  important  coi 
sion  by  the  Soviets  that  the  talks 
reducing  the  number  of  NATO 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  faced  o 
Europe,  I  wonder,  in  light  of 
what  are  the  prospects  now  fo 
agreement  of  those  talks? 

A.  The  prospects  now  are  r 
better  than  they  were  a  month  ago, 
along  with  our  NATO  allies,  have 
pursuing  what  we  call  the  mutua< 
balanced  force  reductions  in  the  I 
pean  theater  for  a  number  of  yea 
the  talks  at  Vienna.  And  the  So; 
these  past  2  weeks — I  think  withi 
last  2  weeks — replied  in  a  very  af 
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way.  Over  the  weekend  President 
inev  made  a  speech,  I  think  at 
;,  where  he  said  that  this  was  a 

reply  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
i.  He  thought  that  we  should  as- 
it  very  carefully.  I  don't  know 
the  future  results  should  be. 
:re  is  a  difference  in  estimate  of 
imber  of  Soviet  forces  in  the  War- 
Pact  region — Eastern  Europe — 
ired  to  what  we  think  they  have 

We  think  the  Soviets  have  a 
or  force  in  the  number  of  men, 
umber  of  tanks,  to  us.  The 
ts'  estimates  are  considerably 

are  negotiating  now  with  the 
ts  to  see  where  the  disparity  lies. 
*hat  we  want  is  to  have  a  bal- 

reduction,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
eduction  the  two  forces  will  be 
ly  equivalent  to  each  other  and 
ley  will  be  at  a  lower  level  than 
:.  I  would  say  it's  a  step  in  the 
direction,  and  we  will  pursue  it. 

Last  week  in  Texas,  in  the 
e  of  defending  Mr.  Brzezinski, 
riticized  the  Soviet  Union  and 
for  attacking  him,  and  you  also 
ized  special  interest  groups, 
i  presumably  are  domestic  or- 
ations. Many  people  think  that 
iad  reference  to  the  Jewish 
tunity,  which  has  been  critical 
.  Brzezinski. 

lid  you  explain — there  are  two 
to  this  question — who  or  what 
il  interest  groups  do  you  mean, 
•'hat  limits,  if  any,  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  on  the  criticism  of 
ds  like  Mr.  Brzezinski  involved 
making  of  foreign  policy? 

It's  open  season  on  me  or  offi- 
in  the  government,  as  you  well 
,  and  I  think  that's  part  of  the 
ican  system,  which  I  don't  de- 
I  didn't  have  any  particular  spe- 
nterest  group  in  mind.  I  said 
:ial  interest  groups"  and  then 
ing  that  specifically  referred  to 
ubans,  the  Soviets,  and  their 
gists.  And  that  is  an  adequate 
)le,  I  think,  of  special  interest 
>  to  whom  I  refer, 
point  is  that  I  make  the  ultimate 
3ns  in  foreign  policy.  There  is  a 
urn  of  disagreement  between  the 
lal  Security  Council  and  the  State 
tment.  I  do  get  advice  from  vari- 
mrces,  both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
nt.  And  obviously,  in  a  compli- 
issue,  I  get  recommendations  that 
imes  are  at  variance  with  one 
•r.  But  when  I  make  the  final  de- 
,  then  I  want  to  be  and  am  the 
"sponsible.  I  make  the  judgment 
either  the  Secretary  of  State  nor 
zezinski  makes  those  judgments. 


I  think  it's  easy  for  someone  who 
disagrees  with  a  decision  that  I  make  to 
single  out  Dr.  Brzezinski  as  a  target, 
insinuating  that  I'm  either  ineffective 
or  incompetent  or  ignorant,  that  I  don't 
actually  make  the  decisions,  but  that 
my  subordinates  make  them  for  me. 
And  it  gives  an  easy  target  for  them 
without  attacking  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  I've  noticed  that  President 
Brezhnev,  Mr.  Castro,  and  others  al- 
ways single  out  Dr.  Brzezinski  as  their 
target.  It's  not  fair  to  him.  I  think  it 
overly  exaggerates  any  possible  dis- 
agreement that  the  State  Department 
and  the  National  Security  Council 
have,  even  in  the  formative  stages  of  a 
decision.  And  it  takes  away  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  I'm  the  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  decisions,  and  I  want 
to  be  responsible  for  those  decisions 
once  they  are  made. 

Q.  What  precisely  is  our  position 
with  relation  to  the  Soviets?  It  isn't 
always  easy  for  us  to  discern  the  pre- 
cise position.  Is  it  hard-nosed  or  is  it 
conciliatory  or  is  it  somewhere  in 
between?  I  wonder  whether  you 
could  refine  your  answer  on  this  a 
bit. 

A.  I  don't  know  any  clearer  way  to 
express  it  than  I  did  in  the  speech  I 
made  in  Annapolis  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  I  very  carefully  wrote  myself, 
and  a  speech  that  I  went  over  with  my 
advisers,  almost  every  word  in  it. 

We  want  to  be  friends  with  the 
Soviets.  We  want  to  improve  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviets.  We  want  to 
make  progress,  and  I  might  say  we  are 
making  progresss  on  a  SALT  agree- 
ment, on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
agreement,  the  prohibition  against  at- 
tacks on  one  another's  satellites,  the 
reduction  in  the  level  of  forces  in  East- 
ern and  Western  Europe,  which  I've 
already  discussed,  and  so  forth.  These 
discussions,  these  negotiations,  are 
going  along  very  well.  We're  making 
good  progress.  And  as  I  said  in  my 
speech  in  Annapolis,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  wants  the  same  thing  I  do. 
He  wants  peace  between  our  country 
and  theirs. 

We  do,  however,  stay  in  a  state  of 
competition.  This  is  inevitable.  I  think 
it's  going  to  be  that  way  15,  20  years  in 
the  future.  We  want  to  have  accommo- 
dation when  we  can  mutually  benefit 
from  that  accommodation.  We  are 
willing  to  meet  the  Soviets  in  competi- 
tion of  a  peaceful  nature. 

When  the  Soviets  commit  some  act 
with  which  we  disagree,  I  have  to  make 
a  judgment  whether  to  be  quiet  about  it 
or  to  speak  out  openly  and  acquaint  the 
American  people  with  the  facts  so  that 


Americans  can  understand  the  inter- 
relationship between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  I  said,  I  think  in  an  interview 
with  a  Dallas  newspaper  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  though,  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  overall  is  stable. 
It's  not  in  danger.  There  is  no  present 
threat  to  peace. 

The  negotiations  are  proceeding  in 
good  faith.  There's  no  cause  for  alarm. 
And  I  think  this  is  pretty  much  a  nor- 
mal circumstance.  I  would  hope  that 
when  we  conclude  the  SALT  and  the 
comprehensive  test  ban  negotiations, 
hopefully  without  too  much  delay,  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev  and  I  might  meet  per- 
sonally and  to  ratify  the  agreement 
that's  basically  been  hammered  out. 

We  are  much  closer  to  an  agreement 
than  we  were  a  few  weeks  ago.  We've 
made  good  progress. 

Q.  No  chance  of  a  meeting  before 
then? 

A.  I  have  extended  an  almost  stand- 
ing invitation  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  come 
over  and  meet  with  me.  My  belief, 
however,  is  that  he  will  not  meet  until 
the  prospect  for  an  agreement  is  quite 
imminent.  But  I  welcome  this.  And  I 
feel  quite  at  ease  about  the  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  although  there 
are  public  debates,  public  disputes, 
sometimes  public  disagreements. 

Q.  Secretary  of  State  Vance  has 
said  that  we  want  to  cooperate  with 
the  Neto  government  in  Angola,  and 
we  just  sent  a  diplomat  over  to  An- 
gola to  do  just  that,  talk  to  them.  But 
a  few  weeks  earlier,  the  CIA  Director 
had  been  up  on  Capitol  Hill  trying  to 
get  approval  from  the  Senate  for  a 
plan  to  back-door  weapons  to  the  re- 
bels in  Angola.  What  is  the  consis- 
tency in  these  two  positions,  and 
would  you  have  approved  that  plan? 

A.  There  was  never  any  plan  put 
forward  to  send  back-door  weapons  to 
the  rebels,  because  that  would  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  American  law. 
And  I  don't  believe  any  responsible 
person  in  my  Administration  would 
have  violated  the  so-called  Clark 
amendment,  which  prevents  us  from 
either  direct  or  indirect  involvement  in 
the  internal  affairs  in  Angola. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Angolan 
officials  has  been  a  fairly  consistent 
one.  Ever  since  I've  been  in  office,  we 
have  had  negotiations  or  consultations 
directly  with  Angolan  officials.  This  is 
important,  first  of  all,  because  we  want 
to  have  peace  in  southern  Africa.  And 
Mr.  Neto,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  An- 
golan Government,  has  some  influence 
on  other  African  leaders,  particularly 
the  leaders  of  the  South  West  Africa 
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Address  before  the  58th  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  in  Atlantic 
City  on  June  20,  1978? 

I  want  to  speak  today  about  an  area 
of  the  world  that  has  been  much  in  the 
news  recently:  Africa.  The  headlines  of 
today  are  about  the  so-called  "trouble 
spots" — southern  Africa,  Ethiopia, 
Zaire,  and  elsewhere.  The  deeper  real- 
ity of  Africa,  however,  includes  much 
more  than  the  conflicts,  crises,  and 
foreign  involvement  that  seize  our  im- 
mediate attention.  Africa  is  a  huge 
continent  with  great  natural  and  human 
resources.  Most  of  its  people  now  live 
in  peace  and  are  making  steady  prog- 
ress in  building  the  economic  and 
political  strength  of  their  nations.  We 
are  working  to  help  the  nations  and 
people  of  Africa  in  this  task. 

African  nations  play  a  key  role  in  the 


United  Nations  and  in  other  interna- 
tional arenas.  They  can  help  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  our  efforts  to  stop  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  to  control  the  accumu- 
lation of  conventional  armaments,  to 
stop  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  to 
help  manage  the  world's  resources  for 
the  future. 

Africa  is  increasingly  important  to 
us  in  even  more  immediate  ways. 
Some  of  you  buy  and  sell  goods  that 
require  copper,  manganese,  cobalt,  or 
potash.  You  have  coffee  and  cocoa  in 
your  kitchens.  Africa  supplies  us  with 
between  a  quarter  and  one-half  of  our 
imports  of  these  and  many  other  raw 
materials,  including  40%  of  our  petro- 
leum imports. 

Similarly,  our  exports  to  Africa  are 
increasing  rapidly.  Many  of  you  come 
from  farm  States.   You  have  a  direct 


(News  conference  cont'd) 

People's  Organization,  where  we  want 
an  agreement  in  Namibia.  Also,  we 
have  wanted  to  hold  the  Angolan  lead- 
ers responsible  for  any  future  possible 
invasions  into  the  Shaba  Province  in 
Zaire. 

I  also  would  like  to  see  the  Cubans 
begin  to  remove  their  troops  from  An- 
gola. And  a  few  weeks  ago  in  New 
York,  their  Foreign  Minister — the  An- 
golan Foreign  Minister — met  with  our 
Secretary  of  State  and  suggested  addi- 
tional consultations,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  we've  done  all  the 
time. 

We  have  no  desire  at  this  point,  no 
plans  to  normalize  our  relationship 
with  Angola.  But  we  have  never  con- 
templated getting  militarily  involved  in 
Angola,  directly  nor  indirectly,  and 
this  present  visit  by  Mr.  [Donald  F.] 
McHenry  [Deputy  Representative  to 
the  U.N.  Security  Council]  to  Angola 
is  part  of  a  series  of  consultations  with 
them. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  that  up.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  what  you  are  saying  when 
you  say  there  was  no  plan  presented 
to  the  Senate.  The  CIA  Director,  Mr. 
Turner,  did  present  a  document — a 
written  plan — to  Senator  Clark  to  try 
to  see  if  Senator  Clark  thought  that 
this  would  be  acceptable  and  would 
not  violate  the  Clark  amendment. 
The  plan  called  for  sending  arms 
through  a  third  country  to  the  rebel 
forces  in  Angola. 


Did  you  know  about  that  meeting? 
Did  you  know  about  that  document? 
And  since  others  around  the  Admin- 
istration did,  would  you  have  ap- 
proved it? 

A.  I  didn't  have  any  idea  that  the 
CIA  Director  had  even  talked  to  Sena- 
tor Clark  about  it.  My  impression  of  it 
from  the  news  reports  and  from  sub- 
sequent information  was  that  he  went 
to  consult  with  Senator  Clark  to  see 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law  what  in- 
volvement would  be  possible  in  An- 
gola. But  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
nor  have  I  ever  intended  to  send  wea- 
pons to  Angola,  either  directly  nor 
indirectly. 

.      □ 


'For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  19,  1978. 

2  Anatoli  Shcharanskiy  is  a  Soviet  Jewish  ac- 
tivist who  sought  unsuccessfully  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  He  is  the  founding  member  of  an  unoffi- 
cial group  of  Soviet  human  rights  activists  es- 
tablished to  monitor  Soviet  performance  under 
the  Helsinki  accords.  He  has  been  held  in  de- 
tention since  his  arrest  in  the  spring  of  1977 
and  was  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of  treason 
on  July  10,  1978,  and  sentenced  on  July  14  to 
13  years  in  detention. 

3  Vladimir  Slepak  is  a  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
who  first  applied  to  emigrate  in  1970.  He  was 
arrested  on  June  1,  1978,  for  publicizing  his 
desire  to  emigrate  and  sentenced  to  5-years 
internal  exile. 

4For  text  of  address  on  June  7,  1978,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  1978,  p.  14. 

5 For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  3,  1978. 


interest  in  the  fact  that  Africa  pro 
a  market  last  year  for  well  ov 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricul 
produce. 

I  want  to  describe  today  our  j 
toward  Africa  and  how  it  is  bas< 
American  interests  and  Afi 
realities. 

U.S.  Approach 

Last  July  in  a  speech  on  the  futi 
U.S. -Africa  policy,  I  said  that  w 
be  neither  right  nor  effective  if  we 
Africa  simply  as  an  arena  for 
West  competition.2  Our  Africa  [ 
has  not  changed.  Its  objectives  n 
forward  looking  and  positive. 

President  Carter  restated  our> 
mitment  to  a  positive  strategy  in  h 
cent  speech  at  Annapolis.3  He  sai) 
our  Africa  policy  is  based  on  a 
firmative  approach — an  approacl 
emphasizes  working  with  the  natic 
Africa  to  help  resolve  African  pro! 
and  meet  African  aspirations: 
President  went  on  to  say  that  our 
is  an  Africa  that  is  free:  ".  .  .  ft 
the  dominance  of  outside  powers; 
of  the  bitterness  of  racial  injustice 
of  conflict,  and  free  of  the  burde 
poverty  and  hunger  and  disease." 

This  is  our  vision  of  Africa' 
ture — a  vision  we  share  with  the  p 
of  Africa.  But  its  realization  has 
complicated  in  recent  months  by 
flict  and  outside  interference. 

The  continued  presence  of 
quantities  of  Soviet  arms  and  thou 
of  Cuban  troops  in  certain  parts  o 
rica  raises  serious  concerns.  The 
and  duration  of  their  military  pre 
jeopardizes  the  independence  of 
can  states.  It  creates  concern  oi 
part  of  African  nations  that  ou 
weapons  and  troops  will  be  used  t 
termine  the  outcome  of  any  confli 
the  continent.  And  it  renders  mon 
ficult  the  efforts  of  Africans  to  re 
these  disputes  through  peaceful  m< 

It  will  not  be  our  policy  to  n 
Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  fi 
because  such  a  course  would  m 
effective  in  the  long  run  and  w 
only  escalate  military  conflict 
great  human  suffering.  Our  best  d 
is  to  help  resolve  the  problems  v 
create  the  excuse  for  external  inte 
tion  and  to  help  strengthen  the  a 
of  Africans  to  defend  themselves. 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  a 
tive  African  policy?  Simply  stated 
are: 
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^  strong  U.S.  commitment  to  so- 
ustice  and  economic  development 
rica; 

ifforts  to  help  resolve  African 
tes  peacefully; 

tespect  for  African  nationalism; 
lupport  for  legitimate  African  de- 
needs;  and 

:inally,  helping  to  foster  respect 
iman  rights  which  strengthens  the 
:al  fabric  of  African  nations. 

are  ready  to  work  with  all  Afri- 
lations  toward  these  common 
.  We  now  have  good  relations 
almost  every  nation  there.  We 
not  been  preoccupied  with  labels 
tegories  for  these  are  particularly 
ading  in  the  African  context.  We 
t  want  to  see  Africa  divided  along 
)gical  or  other  lines. 

ication  of  Policy 

me  describe  briefly  how  we  are 
ing  this  policy  to  the  African  is- 
)f  greatest  concern, 
r  a  generation,  the  anguish  of 
em  Africa  has  posed  a  special 
:nge  to  American  foreign  policy, 
iwn  society  has  struggled  with  ra- 
liscrimination,  and  we  have  made 

progress.  But  our  struggle  re- 
s  profoundly  difficult,  as  indi- 
ls  of  all  races  look  into  their  own 

and  find  answers  that  shape  the 
)f  our  nation.  We  thus  feel  a  par- 
tr  sympathy  for  those  in  South 
a,  Namibia,  and  Rhodesia  who  are 

through  a  similar  struggle — both 
s  and  whites. 

r  policy  toward  the  region  of 
ern  Africa  proceeds  from  the  un- 
kable  fact  that  change  is  coming. 
;reat  question  is  whether  peace  or 
nee  will  be  the  instrument  of 
;e.  For  the  sake  of  the  peoples  in 
gion  and  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
:sts  there,  we  are  working  for 
ful  change.  Violence  in  southern 
a  bears  many  costs — in  human 
,  in  a  legacy  of  political  polariza- 
in  damage  to  economic  progress 
ur  own  economic  interests,  in  the 
done  to  other  nations  in  the  area, 
i  the  excuse  it  presents  for  outside 
erence. 

odesia.  With  respect  to  Rhodesia, 
ave  developed  a  proposal,  in 
jrship  with  the  British  Govern- 

and  with  the  encouragement  of 
,m  governments  in  the  region,  that 
1  facilitate  a  rapid  and  peaceful 
;tion  to  majority  rule.4 
p  plan  provides  for  bringing  to- 
ir  the  external  nationalists  who 
formed  the  patriotic  front  with  Ian 

[Prime  Minister  of  the  white  re- 
in Rhodesia]  and  the  black  lead- 


ers who  have  joined  him  in  an  "inter- 
nal settlement."  It  also  calls  for  free 
elections,  an  impartial  administration 
during  the  election  period,  and  a  con- 
stitution protecting  the  rights  of  all 
citizens — white  and  black. 

Concessions  toward  peace  have  been 
made  by  all  parties  in  this  gathering 
conflict.  However,  neither  side  can 
create  a  new  nation  with  a  decent 
chance  for  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
future  without  the  participation  of  the 
other.  And  each  now  rejects  the  other's 
claim  to  predominance  during  the  criti- 
cal election  period. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  help  to 
bring  them  together,  either  to  work  out 
power-sharing  arrangements  among 
themselves  or  to  agree  on  a  neutral 
solution  such  as  the  one  we  have 
proposed . 


Our  policy  toward  the  region  of 
southern  Africa  proceeds  from  the 
unmistakable  fact  that  change  is 
coming. 


In  the  course  of  these  long  and  dif- 
ficult negotiations,  we  have  often  been 
asked  to  favor  one  side  or  the  other. 
Why,  some  ask,  do  we  not  support  the 
"internal  settlement"?  Why,  others 
suggest,  do  we  not  throw  our  weight 
behind  the  patriotic  front? 

The  answer  is  simple  but  important. 
If  we  were  to  choose  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  chance  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion would  be  greatly  diminished.  We 
would  become  a  party  to  the  conflict 
rather  than  a  party  to  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent it.  We  want  to  help  find  a  way  for 
all  groups  to  participate  so  the  people 
of  Rhodesia  can  fairly  decide  how  they 
will  govern  themselves. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  suc- 
ceed. But  I  can  tell  you  that  if  we  and 
the  governments  with  which  we  are 
cooperating  should  give  up  on  our  ef- 
forts, the  door  to  peace  will  slam  shut 
with  tragic  consequences.  We  must 
maintain  our  impartiality  among  all  the 
parties  and  continue  to  stand  for  a  fair 
solution — to  be  reached,  not  by  spilling 
blood  but  by  casting  ballots. 

Namibia.  In  Namibia  we  are  also  at 
a  critical  stage.  For  over  a  year,  the 
United  States  has  joined  with  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Canada — what 
is  called  the  contact  group — to  assure 
that  the  people  of  this  territory  achieve 
independence  fairly  and  peacefully  and 
in  a  fashion  which  will  bring  interna- 
tional recognition  and  support. 


II 

Significant  progress  has  been  made. 
South  Africa  has  accepted  the  proposal 
which  the  contact  group  put  forward.5 
Both  they  and  the  black  nationalists  of 
the  South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization (SWAPO)  agree  on  a 
number  of  important  ingredients  for  a 
settlement: 

•  Free  and  fair  elections  for  the 
people  to  determine  their  own  govern- 
ment; 

•  A  substantial  U.N.  military  and 
civilian  presence  to  insure  that  the 
agreement  is  fully  and  fairly  im- 
plemented; and 

•  The  phased  withdrawal  of  the 
majority  of  the  South  African  forces 
pending  independence. 

Important  issues  remain  to  be  re- 
solved however.  Mistrust  between 
SWAPO  and  South  Africa  is  great,  and 
our  representatives  are  continuing  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  final  agreement. 

South  Africa.  Regarding  South  Af- 
rica itself,  we  and  others  are  using 
what  influence  we  have  to  try  to  per- 
suade its  leaders  that  a  future  of 
peaceful  progress  best  serves  their 
interests,  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  interests  of  the 
world  community. 

We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  South 
African  Government  that  a  failure  to 
begin  to  make  genuine  progress  toward 
an  end  to  racial  discrimination  and  full 
political  participation  for  all  South  Af- 
rican citizens  can  only  have  an  in- 
creasingly adverse  impact  on  our  rela- 
tions. 

Our  policy  toward  South  Africa 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have 
no  wish  to  see  the  whites  driven  from 
the  home  of  their  forbears.  We  suggest 
only  that  they  seek  a  way  to  live  in 
peace  and  justice  with  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  South  Africans  of 
all  races,  and  not  just  its  white  citizens, 
should  decide  their  country's  future. 
We  do  not  seek  to  impose  either  a 
timetable  or  a  blueprint  for  this  prog- 
ress. But  I  hope,  as  do  all  who  have 
sympathy  for  the  problems  any  society 
encounters  in  facing  fundamental 
change,  that  the  beginning  of  basic 
progress  will  soon  be  seen. 

Horn  of  Africa.  Elsewhere  in 
Africa,  as  well,  we  are  seeking  to 
dampen  the  flames  of  conflict.  In  the 
Horn  of  Africa  this  year,  decades  of 
bitter  rivalry  among  ethnic  groups  and 
nations  culminated  in  a  war  between 
the  Ethiopian  Government  and  the 
separatist  movements  in  the  Province 
of  Eritrea.  These  problems  have  been 
complicated  further  by  substantial 
quantities  of  Soviet  arms  and  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  large  numbers  of 
Cuban  troops.   We  have  vigorously 
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supported  African  efforts  to  mediate 
the  border  dispute  between  Somalia 
and  Ethiopia. 

Peace  and  stability  will  not  come  to 
the  region  as  long  as  Ethiopia  and 
Somalia  believe  they  can  solve  their 
problems  through  military  means.  Any 
encouragement  by  Somalia  of  insurgent 
forces  in  the  Ogaden  can  only  increase 
tensions  in  the  region.  We  believe  that 
a  lasting  settlement  to  the  Eritrean 
problem  can  only  come  from  political 
reconciliation,  not  from  recourse  to 
arms. 

Conflicts  in  the  Horn  have  diverted 
material  and  human  resources  from  the 
serious  economic  and  social  problems 
which  affect  millions  of  people  in  the 
region.  A  grave  famine  now  threatens 
over  a  million  Ethiopian  people  with 
starvation.  The  food  situation  through- 
out the  region — and  as  far  away  as 
Tanzania  and  Pakistan — could  be  wor- 
sened by  large  swarms  of  locusts  which 
are  not  being  adequately  controlled. 
The  United  States  has  already  contrib- 
uted $1.5  million  for  relief  operations 
in  the  famine  area.  We  are  also 
proceeding  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
regional  organization  which  is  con- 
ducting the  fight  to  curb  the  spread  of 
locusts  and  save  croplands. 

Zaire.  In  Zaire,  as  in  the  Horn,  his- 
torical disputes  and  ethnic  differences 
have  fueled  a  serious  conflict.  When 
Zaire's  Shaba  Province  was  invaded 
last  month  from  Angola,  we  cooperated 
with  other  nations  to  rescue  those  trap- 
ped in  the  fighting,  to  help  preserve 
Zaire's  territorial  integrity,  and  to  help 
prevent  its  economic  collapse.  We 
demonstrated  that  we  can  act  im- 
mediately, firmly,  and  sensibly  in  re- 
sponse to  African  requests. 

Even  if  stability  is  restored  in  Shaba, 
however,  it  would  not  finally  solve 
Zaire's  problems.  That  nation  is  still 
threatened  by  severe  economic  prob- 
lems and  the  prospect  of  territorial 
fragmentation.  The  future  depends 
primarily  on  what  Zaire  itself  is  willing 
to  do,  with  the  help  of  others,  to  meet 
the  serious  problems  it  faces. 

We  are  prepared,  along  with  others, 
to  help  Zaire  get  back  on  its  feet.  But 
the  economic  and  security  assistance 
we  provide  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
genuine  effort  on  Zaire's  part  to  solve 
its  long-term  problems.  Increased  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Zaire  without  internal 
economic  reforms  would  be  fruitless. 
Western  security  assistance  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  cooperation  of  Zaire 
in  strengthening  the  management  and 
organization  of  its  armed  forces.  And 
until  there  is  broader  participation  in 
the  political  life  of  Zaire,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve  real  stability. 


In  addition,  if  we  are  to  avoid  more 
Shaba  incidents  in  the  future,  Zaire  and 
Angola  must  reach  agreement  to  re- 
spect their  common  border  and  not  to 
interfere  in  each  other's  internal 
affairs. 

In  this  connection,  we  believe  it 
could  be  helpful  to  increase  our  con- 
sultations with  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment and  begin  working  with  it  in  more 
normal  ways  in  order  to  improve  the 
prospects  for  reconciliation  between 
Angola  and  Zaire,  as  well  as  for 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
Namibia. 

In  these  areas  of  conflict,  and  in  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  continent, 
we  are  pursuing  a  firm  and  sensible 
strategy  to  promote  our  long-term 
interests  and  strengthen  our  ties  with 
African  nations.  It  combines  efforts  to 
avoid  East-West  confrontation  and 
positive  regional  policies  that  respond 
to  local  realities. 

Essential  Elements  of  Approach 

Let  me  return  to  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  approach. 

•  We  will  rely  on  our  strengths — our 
trade,  aid,  economic,  and  cultural 
ties — which  have  developed  over  the 
years.  To  these  we  have  added  our 
common  commitment  to  social  justice 
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potential  conflict  resolved  is  a  coi 
of  which  others  cannot  take  advanj 
We  will  help  to  strengthen  the  ej 
tiveness  of  the  United  Nations* 
regional  organizations  such  as  thei 
ganization  of  African  Unity  which 
play  a  vital  role  in  working  for  p<i 
Ultimately,  it  is  Africans  themsu 
who  will  bring  peace  to  their  contiri 

•  We  will  continue  to  respec 
growing  spirit  of  African  national 
dependence  because  it  is  importai 
economic  and  political  progress  i 
because  Africans  will  firmly  rt 
yielding  their  hard-won  independ 
to  outside  powers.  The  history  ol 
last  20  years  demonstrates  this  faci 

•  It  has  been  our  policy  since; 
beginning  of  the  Administration  to 
sider  security  requests  from  Afn 
nations  with  legitimate  defense  nel 
Our  friends  in  Africa  must  know  i 
we  can  and  will  help  them  to  strengi 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves, 
increase  in  American  military  as 
ance  will  be  done  prudently  and  wi 
consistent  with  this  Administrate 
policy  of  seeking  arms  restraint 
concentrating  our  assistance  on 
nomic  development. 

•  In  private  and  public,  we  i 
emphasized  our  concern  about  the 
ture  of  Soviet  activities  in  Africa, 
we  have  been  in  contact  with  E 


We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  South  African  Government  that  a 
ure  to  begin  to  make  genuine  progress  toward  an  end  of  racial 
crimination  and  full  political  participation  for  all  .  .  .  citizens  can 
have  an  increasingly  adverse  impact  on  our  relations. 


and  human  development.  These  are  the 
most  enduring  elements  in  the  relation- 
ship between  Africa  and  America. 
They  bind  us  to  nations  throughout  the 
continent. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
policies  that  Africans  know  that  we 
share  their  goal  of  economic  develop- 
ment. This  means  increasing  trade  and 
investment  in  ways  that  benefit  both 
Africa  and  the  United  States.  And  it 
means  continuing  to  increase  our  aid  to 
African  nations.  We  will  do  so  because 
there  is  genuine  need,  because  it  is  im- 
portant to  our  own  economic  well- 
being,  and  because  it  will  strengthen 
the  independence  of  African  nations. 

•  Our  strategy  is  to  work  with  others 
in  Africa  and  beyond  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes.  We  can  help 
African  nations  avoid  human  suffering 
and  prevent  the  diversion  of  resources 
from  human  development.  Moreover,  a 


pean,  Arab,  and  African  countries 
members  of  the  nonaligned  movei 
who  share  our  concern.  We  1 
pointed  out  to  the  Soviets  the  prob 
which  their  activities  pose  for  A 
and  for  our  overall  relations.  Oui 
tions  will  continue  to  be  consis 
with  our  commitment  to  the  peat 
resolution  of  disputes  and  with  du« 
gard  for  the  concerns  of  those  Aft 
countries  affected. 

•  In  Africa  as  elsewhere,  we 
work  along  with  others  of  all  rac< 
foster  respect  for  individual  hu 
rights.  We  believe  that  civil  and  p< 
cal  liberties  and  the  right  of  each  j 
vidual  to  basic  necessities,  such  asl 
cent  health  care,  education,  and  fj 
should  be  respected  throughout 
continent. 

The  strategy  we  are  pursuing 
realistic  approach  that  emphasizes! 
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»ths  and  encourages  an  evolution 
ents  that  is  in  both  Africa's  inter- 
ind  our  own.  It  is  a  strategy  that 
arned  the  support  of  African  lead- 
roughout  the  continent. 
i  do  not  ignore  that  there  is  a  resi- 
f  suspicion  among  some  Africans 
have  fought  against  colonialism 
>ur  policy  is  simply  a  tactic  and 
reflection  of  a  genuine  commit- 
to  African  needs.  Only  time  and 
ontinued  demonstration  that  we 
i  what  we  say  will  meet  this 
sm. 

:  are  convinced  that  an  affirma- 
approach  to  African  aspirations 
roblems  is  also  the  most  effective 
nse  to  Soviet  and  Cuban  activities 
:.  Any  other  strategy  would 
sn  Africa  by  dividing  it.  And  it 
1  weaken  us  by  letting  others  set 
olicies  for  us. 


Our  nation  and  the  nations  of  Africa 
have  much  in  common.  We  struggled 
hard  for  our  independence,  and  we  in- 
tend to  remain  free.  We  are  blessed 
with  great  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  we  intend  to  develop  them 
fully.  We  are  committed  to  racial  jus- 
tice, and  we  intend  to  achieve  it  in  our 
lifetime.  And  we  share  a  common  vi- 
sion of  Africa's  future — where  African 
hopes  and  dreams  for  a  better  life  and 
for  peace  have  become  a  reality.         □ 
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Question*and~Answev  Session 
Following  Atlantic  City  Address 


I  would  like  to  know  how  you 
idvocate  political  or  diplomatic 
inition  of  Angola  when  the  situ- 

there  is  still  not  decided.  Who 

control?  Militarily,  the  Com- 

sts  with  Cuban  support  are  in 

ol,  but  yet  there  is  a  very  vital 

force  that  still  has  not  been 
oiled  in  the  rural  areas  by  the 
nment.  Who  do  we  know  is  in 

Let  me  say  that  I  did  not  recom- 

diplomatic  recognition.  What  I 
was  that  I  believed  it  could  be 
1  and  fruitful  to  deal  in  a  more 
al  way  with  Angola  in  order  to  see 
ler  or  not  we  could  make  progress 
e  problems  of  the  border  condi- 

between  Angola  and  Zaire  and 
o  make  more  progress  in  connec- 
vith  the  Namibian  problem, 
mibia  has  very  close  relations  or 
>lack  people  of  Namibia — the 

West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
SWAPO)  is  probably  one  of  the 
ig  groups  there — have  very  close 
3ns  with  the  Government  of  An- 
The  Government  of  Angola  may 
le  to  be  helpful  in  persuading  the 
e  of  SWAPO  to  agree  to  the  re- 
ng  items  which  are  not  yet  re- 
i,  and  this  could  be  very  helpful 
inging  about  a  solution  to  the 
bian  problem.  It  would  seem  that 
dd  be  in  the  interests  of  Angola  to 

this  about  because  this  would 
remove  the  South  African  pres- 
from  the  border  of  Angola. 


Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
area  in  which  progress  might  be  made 
which  would  be  useful  both  to  Angola 
and  useful  in  bringing  about  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Namibia  and  its 
peaceful  resolution. 

Insofar  as  the  border  problem  is  con- 
cerned in  the  north,  as  I  indicated  ear- 
lier I  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  solu- 
tion to  the  border  problem  there  has  to 
be  a  resolution,  an  agreement  of  the 
parties  between  Angola  and  Zaire  in 
order  to  bring  this  about.  And  if  we,  by 
talking  to  the  Government  of  Angola, 
can  help  to  bring  this  to  fruition,  we 
will,  I  think,  help  to  move  forward  to- 
ward more  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area. 

Q.  Since  this  Administration's 
policy  on  morality  throughout  the 
world  has  been  so  stiff  on  some  of 
our  allies,  does  this  Administration 
plan — or  what  are  its  plans — to  con- 
tinue trade  relationships  with  Cuba, 
as  long  as  they  are  aggressive  in 
Africa? 

A.  We  basically  have  no  trade  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  as  you  know,  at  this 
point.  This  has  been  a  fact  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Our  relations  now  are 
very  limited.  We  do  have  a  fishing 
agreement  which  delineates  the  fishing 
areas  in  which  each  of  our  two  nations 
can  fish.  This  agreement  was  reached 
early  in  the  Carter  Administration. 

We  do  have  a  small  section  of  our 
diplomats  in  Havana,  and  they  have  a 
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small  section  in  Washington.  They  are 
located  in  a  third-country  embassy. 
They  are  not  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, but  they  have  been  useful  in 
dealing  with  the  day-to-day  kind  of 
problems  which  arise,  such  as  the 
fishing  disputes  that  come  up  from  time 
to  time. 

We  have  said  to  the  Cubans  that  until 
we  resolve  many  of  the  differences 
which  exist  between  us,  we  cannot 
even  get  to  the  question  of  discussing 
resumption  of  trade  relations.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  to  keep  a  dialogue 
going  between  us  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  overcome  the  problems 
which  lie  between  us  at  this  point  and 
thus  begin  to  move  along  the  road 
which  eventually  may  lead  to  better 
relations.  But  obviously  there  are  very 
deep  and  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween us  now,  particularly  in  the 
Cuban  activities  in  Africa:  and  we  have 
made  this  very,  very  clear  on  any 
number  of  occasions,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  to  them  and  have  made  it 
clear  that  this  is  one  of  the  issues  that 
must  be  resolved  between  us. 

Q.  As  I  understood  your  speech, 
you  were  advocating  a  position  for 
America  of  nonviolence.  My  question 
is  this:  Is  this  nonviolent  position  a 
permanent  position?  And  if  it  is  not  a 
permanent  position,  what  kind  of 
actions  or  embarrassments  must  the 
United  States  suffer  anywhere  in  the 
world  before  we  enter  armed  con- 
flict? 

A.  What  we  are  advocating  in  Africa 
is  that  the  problems  of  Africa  should  be 
settled  by  the  Africans  themselves,  and 
we  believe  that  they  should  be  resolved 
by  peaceful  means  rather  than  the  spil- 
ling of  blood.  We  hope  that  by  working 
with  the  Africans  we  can  bring  about 
such  a  result. 

The  other  part  of  your  question  was 
if  we  advocate  peaceful  solutions,  how 
does  that  affect  the  overall  situation  in 
Africa.  I  believe  that  was  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  was  it  not? 

Q.  Basically  the  essence  of  it  was: 
If,  in  fact,  we  are  taking  a  nonviolent 
stand  in  Africa,  is  this  a  permanent 
stand?  If  it  is  not  permanent,  what 
will  it  take  to  have  the  United  States 
enter  into  armed  conflict? 

A.  The  United  States  will  not  enter 
into  armed  conflict.  The  United  States 
will  help  those  who  have  legitimate 
defense  requirements  by  assisting  them 
with  military  assistance.  The  United 
States  has  no  intention  of  involving 
American  troops  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

Q.  I  read  the  other  day  that  the 
major  coffee  companies  are  not  going 
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to  get  their  coffee  from  Uganda  any 
more  and  I  was  wondering  if  your 
Department  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  and  what  are  your  plans  for 
Uganda  regarding  boycotting  the 
government  of  Idi  Amin? 

A.  The  Administration  has  expressed 
its  strong  views  with  respect  to  the 
situation  in  Uganda  in  terms  of  human 
rights  and  the  failure  to  respect  the 
dignity  of  individuals.  We  have,  how- 
ever, refused  to  go  along  with  a  pro- 
posal that  there  should  be  an  economic 
boycott  with  respect  to  Uganda;  and  we 
believe  that  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  such  activities  as  an 
economic  boycott,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  expression  of  our  strong  views 
with  respect  to  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion and  are  urging  that  this  problem  of 
human  rights  be  dealt  with  in  the  ap- 
propriate forum — such  as  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity. 

Q.  You  had  mentioned  that  you 
had  a  strong  economic  commitment 
to  the  African  Continent.  I  have  a 
family  serving  in  the  AID  program 
and  knowing  that  it  is  in  trouble  fi- 
nancially and  our  tax  dollars  are  not 
getting  to— or  the  total  tax  dollars 
are  not  getting  to  all  of  the  places 
that  they  should — especially  in  the 
Bogalla  area  as  heard — I'm  won- 
dering what  kind  of  economic  com- 
mitment are  we  now  making  with  our 
tax  dollars.  Is  all  of  the  African 
Continent  actually  realizing  that 
money,  and  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  AID  program? 

A.  We  have  been  involved  in  a  re- 
shaping of  the  AID  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress 
and  in  accordance  with  our  own  deep 
belief  that  basically  our  aid  should  be 
going  to  what  we  call  basic  human 
needs — the  needs  of  the  ordinary  per- 
son, the  poor  person  who  needs  health 
care,  education,  food,  and  the  like — 
and  we  are  directing  our  programs  into 
those  channels. 

We  have  been  restructuring  and 
reorganizing  the  aid  organization,  both 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  leaner  and  more  effective 
and  to  insure  that  our  programs  do  in- 
deed get  to  the  people  who  really  need 
them — namely,  the  poor  people. 

I  think  that  we  have  made  progress 
in  this  area.  We  have  further  to  go — a 
good  deal  further  to  go — but  as  I  look 
back  over  the  past  year  and  compare  it 
with  the  situation  now,  I  think  despite 
the  deficiency  which  we  see,  we  are 
making  progress;  and  I  believe  that  we 
can  continue  this  momentum  in  the 
future. 

Q.  Will  this  nation  ever  have  a 
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Elements  of  t/JS.  Policy 
Toward  the  Soviet  Union 


Statement  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  International  Relations  on 
June  19,  1978.* 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  on  behalf  of  the  President  to 
address  the  concerns  that  members  of 
this  committee  expressed  in  their  letter 
to  the  President. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  important 
question  on  which  we  must  consult 
than  the  entire  range  of  U.S. -Soviet 
relations.  I  use  the  word  "range"  ad- 
visedly. For  it  is  very  important,  as 
we  deal  with  these  critical  issues,  that 
we  recognize  a  fundamental  reality  of 
this  relationship:  that  it  is  not  a  re- 
lationship with  a  single  dimension  but 
with  many;  that  even  as  we  have  sharp 
differences,  as  we  inevitably  will, 
there  are  many  other  areas  in  which 
we  continue  to  cooperate  and  to  seek 
useful  agreement;  and  that  to  view 
U.S. -Soviet    relations    from    the 


perspective  of  a  single  dimension  i 
run  the  risk  of  failing  to  identify 
interests  carefully  and  to  act  acc< 
ingly. 

The  President's  speech  at  Annap: 
described  this  approach.2  In  the  wc» 
and  months  ahead,  I  hope  that  i 
will  help  us  in  explaining  this  com{' 
reality  so  that  we  avoid  excess 
swings  in  public  mood  from  unreali 
optimism  to  unwarranted  pessimism 

As  the  President  said  at  Annapc- 
the  Soviet  arms  buildup  is  excess; 
both  in  conventional  and  nucli 
weapons.  Yet  the  extraordin 
strengths  we  possess  as  a  natio 
military,  economic,  and  political- 
able  us  to  fix  and  hold  our  o'l 
course.  ' 

The  potential  we  and  the  Sovi 
share  for  mutual  annihilation  car: 
its  own  imperatives  for  us  both:  • 
must  seek  to  reduce  the  risks  of  cl 
frontation,  particularly  the  risks  p 


national  peace  academy  for  conflict 
resolution? 

A.  The  subject  of  a  peace  academy 
has  been  raised  in  the  Congress  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  The  discussion 
and  the  thinking  in  the  Congress  to  date 
has  been  against  it — voting  such  an  or- 
ganization. Whether  or  not  this  may 
change  in  the  future,  I  simply  don't 
know. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  organiza- 
tions which  are  involved  in  the  works 
of  peace,  and  I  myself  have  some 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
to  create  a  separate  organization  which 
might  duplicate  the  works  of  so  many 
other  organizations.  However,  it  is  a 
subject  which  is  an  open  question  and 
which  we  continue  to  discuss  with 
sponsors  of  that  suggestion  and  with 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  in- 
terested in  it. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  please  why 
the  Communist  Chinese  camp  came 
out  so  strongly  against  the  Russian- 
and  Cuban-backed  terrorism  in 
Zaire? 

A.  The  Chinese  People's  Republic, 
as  you  know,  has  always  taken  a  very 
strong  position  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  ac- 
tion that  they  took  in  speaking  out  on 
this  was  certainly  consistent  with  what 
their  view  has  been  in  the  past.  What 
they  have  said  here  is  that  they  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  af- 


fected the  activities  which  led  to  J 
invasion  of  Zaire  by  the  Katanga 
and  they  have  criticized  them  for; 
having  taken  the  necessary  action 
prohibit  that  activity  taking  place. 

.I'm  not  sure  that  answers  your  qi 
tion.  If  it  doesn't,  go  ahead  and 
another  question. 

Q.  No;  I  had  no  further  quest  it) 
It  really  didn't  answer  it.  You  kn< 
I  just  wondered  why  they  came 
so  strongly.  It  seems  that — w< 
what  is  their  interest  in  Africa, 
you  think,  the  Chinese  Communi 
or  do  they  have  any? 

A.  Yes.  They  have  a  strong  intei; 
in  Africa.  They  have  played  a  subst 
tial  role  in  Africa  over  the  years  in  p 
viding  economic  assistance  to  many 
the  countries  involved,  and  they  a, 
have  provided  some  military  assista; 
as  well. 

They  were  the  ones  who  built 
railroad  which  runs  from  Tanzania  o: 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  And  in 
past  they  have  had  quite  a  major  int 
est  in  the  African  Continent  as  well. 

Also,  I  think  it  should  be  brought 
that  they  have  questions  with  respecu 
what  the  motivations  are  behind 
Soviet  actions  in  the  continent  of  J 
rica  and  that  basically  they  are  qui 
tioning  that  in  the  challenge  which  tl,; 
have  made  and  the  statements  whl 
they  have  made. 
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d  by  an  uncontrolled  nuclear  arms 
to  work  to  moderate  our  differ- 

>;  and  to  seek  to  expand  other 
of  mutually  beneficial  coopera- 

the  relationship  between  our  two 
ns  continues  to  evolve,  both  sides 
continuously  be  making  choices 
;en  an  emphasis  on  the  divergent 
ents  of  our  relationship  and  an 
asis  on  the  cooperative  ones.  The 
dent  made  clear  at  Annapolis  that 
ireference  is  to  broaden  the  areas 
operation . 

Ne  seek  peaceful  and  fair  resolu- 
of  the  conflicts  between  and 
n  the  nations  of  the  Third  World. 
iVe  seek  balanced  and  mutually 
"icial  arms  control, 
to  seek  to  broaden  the  realm  of 
tific,  technological,  and  cultural 
tnge. 

iVe  seek  to  enhance  the  opportu- 
for  our  citizens,  our  business 
rs,  our  diplomats,  and  other  offi- 
to  travel  and  conduct  legitimate 
ties  in  our  two  countries. 
Ne  seek  to  increase  our  collab- 
>n  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
the  emerging  nations,  with  the 
ries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  with 
eople's  Republic  of  China. 

short,  as  the  President  said  at 
polis,  we  seek  to  emphasize  the 
of  peace.  But  obviously  detente 
wo-way  street:  The  future  course 
r  relations  will  depend  also  upon 
loices  made  in  Moscow. 

taining  Military,  Economic, 
Political  Strengths 

.  me  discuss  the  elements  of  our 
y  toward  the  Soviet  Union  that 
resident  set  forth  at  Annapolis, 
r  strategy  is  based  first  on  main- 
ig  our  military,  economic,  and 
:al  strengths. 

w  security  and  that  of  our  allies 
lue  to  depend  on  our  ability  to 

any  military  threat  we  face, 
er  we,  nor  the  Soviets,  should 
1  tain  the  notion  that  military 
macy  can  be  attained.   But  we 

and  will  maintain  a  strong  de- 
j  that  serves  as  a  credible  deter- 
p  any  potential  adversary. 
1  safeguard  this  deterrent,  we  are 
lied  in  a  comprehensive  program 
adernize  our  strategic  nuclear 
is.  And  in  the  area  of  conven- 
ij  weapons,  while  we  negotiate  to 
is — through  mutual  and  balanced 
is — the  level  of  forces  amassed  in 
«,  we  are  meeting  the  challenge 

by  the  substantial  Soviet  buildup 
At  the  recent  NATO  summit 

in  Washington  [May  30-31, 
we  and  our  NATO  partners  ap- 


proved a  long-term  defense 
program — an  unprecedented  effort  to 
anticipate  our  collective  security  needs 
for  the  1980's  and  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  meet  those  needs.  Our  com- 
mitment to  a  3%  real  growth  rate  in 
defense  expenditures  for  NATO  re- 
flects the  priority  we  are  giving  to 
strengthening  and  modernizing  its  de- 
fense capabilities. 

Even  as  we  maintain  a  sound  de- 
fense posture — in  Europe,  in  the 
Pacific,  and  in  other  areas  where  our 
vital  interests  and  those  of  our  allies 
are  at  stake — we  also  recognize  that 
our  strength  in  the  world  does  not  rest 
on  our  military  power  alone.  It  is 
based,  as  well,  on  the  fact  that  our 
economy  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
with  an  unparalleled  industrial  base 
and  an  enormous  reservoir  of  techno- 
logical knowledge  and  ability.  Re- 
maining strong  also  involves  putting 
our  economic  house  in  order  by  con- 
trolling inflation  and  by  implementing 
a  comprehensive  energy  policy. 

Our  strength  is  also  based  on  the 
vitality  of  our  alliances,  and  we  are 
broadening  our  joint  efforts  for  mutual 
and  sustained  economic  growth  and  for 
development  programs  for  the  Third 
World,  as  well  as  defense  cooperation. 

Finally,  the  bedrock  of  our  strength 
is  our  heritage  as  a  free  nation,  our 
democratic  institutions,  and  what  we 
stand  for  as  a  people.  Our  ideals  are 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  inau- 
gural address:  "Because  we  are  free 
we  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  freedom  elsewhere."  We  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  mix  of  both  public  and 
private  diplomacy  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, will  be  most  effective  in  helping 
to  foster  respect  for  individual  human 
rights  around  the  world,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  Abuses  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union  violate  not  only 
the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  but  are  sharply  inconsistent 
with  the  Helsinki  agreement. 

Our  strengths  give  us  great  confi- 
dence in  our  future.  From  this  founda- 
tion, we  can  seek  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  uncontrolled  military  com- 
petition through  effective  and  sensible 
arms  control. 


Pursuing  Negotiations 

Thus,  the  second  element  of  our 
policy  is  to  pursue  areas  of  negotiation 
which  are  vital  to  peace  and  to  our 
national  security.  As  the  President 
made  clear  at  Annapolis,  we  will  per- 
sist in  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  sound 
SALT  II  [Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks]  agreement.  When  we  reach  an 
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agreement  that  maintains  and  enhances 
our  security  and  that  of  our  allies,  and 
is  adequately  verifiable,  we  will  sign 
it. 

A  clear-eyed  assessment  of  our  na- 
tional interests  also  compels  us  to  pur- 
sue other  ongoing  negotiations 
directed  toward  controlling  the 
dangerous  military  competition  be- 
tween us:  toward  a  comprehensive  test 
ban;  reducing  conventional  arms 
transfers  to  other  countries;  prohibiting 
attacks  on  satellites;  stabilizing  the 
level  of  forces  deployed  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  negotiating  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  in  Europe. 
We  are  proceeding  in  each  of  these 
negotiations  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion, prepared  to  take  whatever  time  is 
necessary  and  mindful  that  the  fur- 
therance of  national  security  must  be 
the  critical  test  which  any  agreement 
must  meet. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  there  has 
appeared  a  lengthy  article  in  Pravda, 
which  we  are  studying  with  careful 
attention.  I  would  only  say  at  this  time 
that  the  most  constructive  course  for 
both  countries  as  we  move  ahead 
would  be  to  concentrate  on  the  con- 
crete actions  we  both  can  take  to  re- 
duce tensions  and  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  critical  issues  now  under 
negotiation. 


Approach  to  African  Issues 

The  third  element  of  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  involves  our 
mutual  conduct  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  While  this  is  a  global  problem, 
I  will  address  it  in  its  African  context, 
where  interest  is  presently  focused. 

The  recent  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  Soviet  arms  and 
thousands  of  Cuban  troops  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa  raises  serious  concerns. 
The  size  and  duration  of  their  military 
presence  jeopardize  the  independence 
of  African  states.  It  creates  concern  on 
the  part  of  African  nations  that  outside 
weapons  and  troops  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  outcome  of  any  dispute 
on  the  continent.  And  it  renders  more 
difficult  the  efforts  of  Africans  to  re- 
solve these  disputes  through  peaceful 
means. 

As  I  plan  to  indicate  tomorrow  in  a 
speech  on  our  African  policies,3  our 
strategy  is  based  upon  an  affirmative 
and  constructive  approach  to  African 
issues:  helping  African  nations  meet 
their  pressing  human  and  economic 
needs;  strengthening  their  ability  to 
defend  themselves;  building  closer  ties 
throughout  Africa;  and  assisting  Afri- 
can nations  to  resolve  their  conflicts 
peacefully. 

We  are  proceeding  in  several  ways. 
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•  We  have  substantially  increased 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Africa 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  increase  our  as- 
sistance further  to  deal  with  the  severe 
economic  problems  of  that  continent. 

•  We  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in  Af- 
rica, because  we  seek  to  avoid 
bloodshed  and  also  to  avert  situations 
which  lend  themselves  to  outside  in- 
terference. We  would  welcome  Soviet 
help — which  we  regret  we  have  not 
had — in  achieving  a  peaceful  transition 
to  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia,  Namibia, 
and  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

•  We  will  continue  to  respect  the 
growing  spirit  of  African  national  in- 
dependence, because  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  nation-building  and 
because — having  fought  long  and  hard 
to  be  free — Africans  share  an  intense 
resistance  to  outside  domination. 

•  It  has  been  our  policy  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Administration  to 
consider  sympathetically  security  re- 
quests from  African  nations  with 
legitimate  defense  needs.  Any  increase 
in  American  military  assistance  will  be 
done  prudently  and  will  be  consistent 
with  our  policy  that  arms  transfers  to 
Africa  take  place  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 

•  In  private  and  public,  we  have 
emphasized  our  strong  concern  about 
the  nature  of  Soviet  activities  in  Af- 
rica, and  we  have  been  in  contact  with 
European  countries,  Arab  and  African 
nations,  and  members  of  the 
nonaligned  movement  who  share  our 
concern. 

•  Finally,  we  will  rely  on  our 
long-term  strengths  in  Africa  de- 
veloped over  the  years  of  trade,  aid, 
investment,  and  cultural  exchange. 
These  relations  bind  us  to  Africa  in 
enduring  and  mutually  beneficial 
ways. 

This  strategy  represents  a  sound  and 
positive  approach  to  African  realities. 
Let  me  emphasize  the  essential  point 
that  the  basis  for  our  position  in 
Africa — a  position  which  is  strong  and 
growing  stronger — is  the  African  per- 
ception that  we  see  them  and  their 
problems  in  their  own  terms,  and  not 
as  an  arena  for  East- West  differences. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  constructed  a  solid  politi- 
cal base  in  Africa  over  the  last  2  years 
as  a  result  of  our  policies.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  Africa  are 
better  today  than  they  have  been  in 
many  years. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  persist  on  our  course,  se- 
cure in  our  strength,  and  steadfast  in 
our  determination  to  resolve  disputes 
by  peaceful  means,  Americans  can  live 
in  a  safer  and  more  stable  world.        □ 
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Q.  The  Soviets  seem  to  have  made 
a  dead  letter  out  of  the  1972  basic 
set  of  principles  signed  with  the 
United  States,  in  which  both  sides 
agreed  not  to  take  advantage  unilat- 
erally of  the  other.  The  Helsinki 
agreement  of  1975  appears  to  have 
been  violated,  and  there  appear  to 
be  more  violations  in  process  with 
these  current  trials. 

If  we  have  been  burned,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  on  two  impor- 
tant agreements  with  the  Soviets, 
what  then  is  the  point — and  what 
are  the  chances— of  the  Senate  ap- 
proving a  third  treaty  such  as  the 
SALT  II? 

A.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT),  which  would  lead  to  an 
agreement  in  that  area,  are  of  particu- 
lar importance,  as  I  have  indicated  on 
many,  many  occasions.  They  deal  with 
the  security  of  our  nation,  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  indeed,  af- 
fect the  peace  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
they  stand  on  their  own  two  feet  and 
have  a  special  quality. 

If  one  looks  back  at  what  the  ex- 
perience has  been  in  the  area  of 
agreements  reached  in  the  strategic 
arms  area — and,  as  you  know,  a  study 
of  this  has  been  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress — there  are  no  indications 
that  there  have  been  violations  of  such 
agreements. 

I  believe  that  if  agreement  can  be 
reached  in  the  area  of  strategic  arms, 
which  I  believe  is  the  case — I  believe 
that  an  agreement  can  and  will  be 
reached,  an  agreement  which  is  verifi- 
able, and  I  stress  verifiable — then  that 
agreement  should  be  ratified  because  it 
is  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  affects,  as  I  said, 
the  whole  question  of  world  peace. 

Q.  Would  you  agree  that  they 
have  certainly  violated  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  both  the  1972  and 
the  1975  agreements? 

A.  With  respect  to  Helsinki,  the  ac- 


1  Press  release  256.  The  complete  transcript 
of  the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  com- 
mittee and  will  be  available  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402. 

2For  text  of  address  on  June  7,  1978,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  1978,  p.  14. 

3  For  text  of  address  on  June  20  before  the 
58th  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees  in 
Atlantic  City,  see  p.  10. 


tions  which  have  been  taken  re 
with  respect  to  the  dissidents 
Soviet  Union  indeed  raise  very  s, 
questions  about  violations  o 
agreement. 

With  respect  to  the  other  agre 
to  which  you  refer,  that  prest 
much  broader  question,  which  I 
choose  to  comment  on  at  this  tim 

Q.  Keeping  the  spirit  and  tt 
ter  of  agreements  in  mind,  hi 
Administration  made  a  unil, 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  r 
missile — call  it  "shell-game  mi 
or  whatever — and  if  it  has,  i: 
obliged  to  negotiate  that  wit 
Soviet  Union  or  at  least  tell  the 

Or  do  you  feel,  within  ter 
the  SALT  I  and  your  negotiatii 
far,  that  one  party  has  the  ri; 
its  own  self-defense  to  move  it: 
siles  around  and  build  more  sil 

A.  I  don't  want  to  go  into  tl; 
tails  of  what  may  be  discussed 
upcoming  negotiations.  I  think  : 
however,  shed  some  light  on  the' 
underlying  questions  which  you  i 

Insofar  as  whether  the  United; 
has  decided  to  go  forward  vj 
mobile  missile,  that  decision  s 
has  not  been  made  yet,  and  tha 
decision  which  will  have  to  be 
in  the  future. 

The  options  with  respect  to 
however,  I  would  expect  will  b 
served,  and,  indeed,  I  would  be 
dent  that  they  would  be  preservec 

I  think  that  that  answers  your 
tion  in  essence,  and  as  I  said,  I 
it  would  be  unwise  to  go  into  ai 
tail  as  to  specifics  which  may  co 
in  connection  with  the  discus 
which  I  will  be  having  with  [! 
Foreign  Minister]  Gromyko  [in  G 
on  July  12]. 

Q.  The  Washington  Post  has 
lished  an  appeal  by  the  Ame 
Lebanese  League  which  sug 
that  the  Syrian  Army's  killi 
60,000  Lebanese  men,  women 
children  and  the  woundir 
200,000  more  and  the  destructi 
131  towns;  they  have  also  publ 
news  dispatches  detailing  the 
tests  of  President  Sarkis  and  f« 
President  Chamoun. 

Could  you  explain  why  the 
Department  repeatedly  urged  tl 
raelis  to  evacuate  southern  Let 
while  there  has  been  a  virtu 
lence,  comparatively  speal 
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ut  the  asking  of  the  Syrians  to 
mate? 

.  This  is  a  question  which  relates 

he  sovereign  rights  of  Lebanon. 

Lebanese  have  not,  to  my  knowl- 

;,  requested  that  the  Syrians  leave 

>anon  at  this   time.    That   is   a 

jreign  decision  which  they,  and 

they,  can  and  should  make. 

/hat  we   must  concentrate  on 

— all  of  us — is  to  see  that  the 

e-fire  holds  and  then  to  move  on 

that  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 

and  bring  stability  into  the  situa- 

in  Lebanon. 

ne  way  that  this  could  be  done 
ild  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
5  that  are  present  in  the  area  and  to 
re  that  the  strength  and  the  ability 
he  Lebanese  Government  to  carry 
its  mandate  as  the  government  of 
country  be  supported.  We  do  sup- 
fully  and  wholeheartedly  the  ter- 
ial  integrity,  the  national  unity, 
the  independence  of  Lebanon. 

'.  In  the  event  that  President 
tis  asks  the  Israelis  to  help  pre- 
:  a  massacre  of  Christians,  will 
State  Department  support  the 
ans  against  the  Christians  and 
s? 

.  Next  question,  please. 

.  Senator  Jackson  this  morn- 
-to  return  to  this  problem  of  the 
idents — said  that  your  trip  to 
eva  is  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
ets  at  the  wrong  time.  He  went 

0  say  that  by  going  to  Geneva  at 
same  time  that  these  trials  are 
ng  place,  the  United  States  is,  in 
:t,  leaving  Anatoli  Shcharanskiy 

some  of  the  other  dissidents 
cy  to  whatever  judgment  the 
ets  care  to  pass  on  them,  in- 
ing  the  possibility  of  a  death 
ence  in  the  Shcharanskiy  case 
p.  28]. 

•e  there  any  limits,  in  our  view, 
nd  which  the  Soviets  cannot  go 
entencing  these  people  and  the 
American  journalists  who  are 
duled  for  trial  on  July  18th?1 
there  any  limits  at  which  point 
United  States  will  use  either 
je,  transfer  of  Western  technol- 
\  the  number  of  Soviet  jour- 
its  that  are  accredited  in  this 

1  try  to  in  some  way  respond  to 
.Soviet  moves  in  both  these 
f 

I  Let  me  say  that  we  have  already 
n  two  actions  which  you  have 
I— namely  the  cancellation  of  two 
,  one  by  Barbara  Blum  and  the 
r  by  Frank  Press  and  their  re- 
tive  delegations  to  the  Soviet 
n.2 


We  have  a  number  of  other  consid- 
erations before  us  as  to  actions  that 
one  might  take.  I  don't  want  to 
speculate  about  what  we  might  or 
might  not  do  in  the  future. 

However,  let  me  say  that  I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  what  Senator 
Jackson  has  said.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
today,  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  the  SALT  discussions,  that  we 
should  proceed  with  those  discussions. 

We  have  made  very  clear  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
the  dissidents.  We  indicated,  as  I  said 
on  Saturday,  that  these  trials  violate 
fundamental  principles  of  justice.  I 
said  that  we  deplore  these  events.  I 
said  that  it  will  inevitably  affect  the 
climate  of  relations  and  impose  obsta- 
cles to  the  building  of  confidence  and 
cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  have  made  it 
very  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  how 
seriously  we  view  the  actions  which 
are  being  taken  with  respect  to  dissi- 
dents. 

Q.  Will  you  be  taking  to  Geneva  a 
new  set,  or  a  revised  set,  of  Ameri- 
can SALT  proposals? 

A.  As  in  answer  to  a  previous  ques- 
tion, I  don't  want  to  go  into  what  I 
will  or  will  not  be  having  in  my  brief- 
case when  I  go  to  the  discussions  with 
Mr.  Gromyko. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  I  have  al- 
ways said  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  wise  to  discuss  in  advance,  or  even 
afterward,  the  delicate  details  of  these 
negotiations. 

Q.  I  raise  the  question  because 
there  was  some  speculation  today 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  trials  in  Mos- 
cow, the  President  might  have  de- 
cided not  to  put  forward  specifically 
new  proposals  but  to  stand  pat  on 
the  American  proposals  as  they  have 
been  for  the  past  2  months  and  see 
whether  the  Russians  come  in  with 
something  new. 

A.  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  jump 
to  any  conclusions. 

Q.  Regarding  the  Soviet  violations 
of  human  rights,  recently  the  Voice 
of  America  censored  a  statement  by 
a  prominent  Polish  writer  to  elimi- 
nate references  to  Soviet  responsi- 
bility for  the  massacre  of  some 
10,000  Polish  officers  at  Katyn 
Forest  in  World  War  II.  This  re- 
grettable act  of  censorship  seems  to 
have  occurred  because  the  U.S. 
Government  has  never  officially 
stated  that  it  holds  the  Soviets  re- 
sponsible for  the  Katyn  massacre — 
although  a  congressional  investiga- 


tion 26  years  ago  did  place  responsi- 
bility unequivocally  on  the  Russians. 
Would  you  now  be  willing  to  issue 
a  statement  holding  the  Soviets  re- 
sponsible for  this  terrible  massacre 
and  clear  up  this  regrettable  situa- 
tion? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, as  such,  has  not  addressed 
this  question.  You  are  correct  in  indi- 
cating that  a  congressional  committee 
did,  in  fact,  review  this  and  came  to 
the  conclusions  which  you  indicated. 

Q.  In  light  of  the  recent  incidents 
in  Lebanon,  do  you  still  view  the 
Syrian  role  in  Lebanon  as  a 
peacekeeping  force? 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  decision,  as  I 
said  before,  that  is  up  to  the  Lebanese 
to  make.  President  Sarkis  and  his  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  ones  who  should 
make  this  decision.  They  have  not  in- 
dicated that  they  wish  the  Syrians  to 
leave,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
and  an  interference  by  us  to  become 
involved  in  such  a  discussion. 

Q.  You  said  before  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to 
supply  arms  to  China.  In  view  of 
the  recent  reports,  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  a  change  in  that 
policy. 

There  are  also  reports  that 
Washington  is  going  to  normalize 
relations  with  China  by  early  next 
year.  We  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  affirmed  that 
timetable  or  not. 

A.  First,  our  policy  remains  un- 
changed with  respect  to  the  supplying 
of  arms  to  either  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  or  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  policy  simply  stated  is  that  we  do 
not  and  will  not  supply  arms  to 
either. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  other 
question  which  you  asked,  the  ques- 
tion of  normalization  of  relations  is 
one  that  we  have  spoken  to  on  many 
occasions  indicating  that  our  ultimate 
objective  is  to  proceed  toward  nor- 
malization of  relations,  but  in  terms 
of  timing  and  the  modalities  of 
reaching  that  ultimate  objective,  we 
have  come  to  no  final  conclusions. 

Q.  When  you  go  to  London  and 
meet  with  the  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
Foreign  Ministers  [July  18-19],  you 
will  be  in  a  situation  where  both 
sides  have  now  publicly  rejected  the 
other's  known  proposals  for  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  What  do  you 
expect  to  come  of  this  meeting  and, 
specifically,  will  you  be  at  that 
meeting  trying  to  propose  com- 
promises? 
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A.  We  now  have  a  situation  in 
which  both  Israel  and  Egypt  have  put 
proposals,  with  respect  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza,  on  the  table. 

In  addition,  as  all  of  you  know, 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  the 
parties  have  been  working  to  see 
whether  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  a  declaration  of  principles  which 
would  set  a  framework  for  broader 
negotiations.  So,  therefore,  all  three 
of  these  documents  will  be  on  the 
table  when  we  go  to  London. 

The  proposals  on  both  sides  have 
deficiencies.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  positive  elements,  as  we  have 
indicated  and  which  I  affirm  today. 
We  believe  that  we  should  build  upon 
these  positive  elements.  We  believe 
further  that  there  is  additional  com- 
mon ground  which  can  be  found. 
There  will  be  clearly  sharp  differ- 
ences on  other  issues,  and  what  we 
should  seek  in  our  meetings  in  Lon- 
don to  do  is  to  identify  ways  of  find- 
ing how  we  might  narrow  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  the  parties  in 
these  other  areas. 

The  only  way  that  this  can  be  done 
is  to  get  the  parties  face-to-face  in 
direct  discussions  with  each  other,  so 
that  they  can  probe  each  other,  so 
that  they  can  ask  each  other  what 
does  this  mean,  what  lies  behind  this 
question,  what  follows  from  this. 

I  think  that  out  of  that  kind  of 
dialogue,  there  is  a  hope  for  some 
progress.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult, and  I  don't  want  to  underesti- 
mate the  difficulties. 

I  think,  however,  we  can  make  a 
start  in  what  takes  place  at  London, 
and  hopefully  a  process  can  be  re- 
newed under  which  the  parties  will  be 
able  to  meet  face-to-face  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  try  and  work  out  the 
differences  between  them.  We  will 
try  and  act  as  a  bridge  between  them 
and  help  them  to  find  ways  of  sur- 
mounting the  obstacles  that  stand  in 
their  way. 

Q.  The  Europeans  have  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  together  the  out- 
lines of  a  new  monetary  system 
which  would  provide  credit  for 
greatly  expanded  trade,  support  the 
dollar,  and  channel  Eurodollars 
into  productive  investment.  The 
implications  of  this,  I  think,  for 
foreign  policy  are  very  clear,  and  it 
will  be  a  major  topic  of  discussion 
at  Bonn.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the 
Administration's  response  will  be? 

A.  The  Administration  has  looked 
with  favor  on  the  efforts  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments in  the  monetary  area  which 


they  believe  would  be  constructive. 
We  will  have  to  see  what  the  details 
of  those  may  be  when  we  get  to 
Bonn.  But  as  a  matter  of  general 
principle,  we  would  look  favorably 
on  attempts  such  as  these  to  reach 
agreement  on  their  monetary  policy. 

Q.  This  fall  at  the  upcoming 
UNESCO  conference  there  is  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhat  of  a  show- 
down over  press  freedom  in  the 
Third  World.  Is  the  United  States 
preparing  for  this?  How  are  we, 
and  who  will  head  our  delegation? 

A.  You  are,  I  believe,  talking 
about  the  question  relating  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  called  a  Resolution  on 
Mass  Media,  is  that  correct? 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  mem- 
bers of  the  press  here  in  the  United 
States  who  are  very  much  concerned, 
as  are  we,  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  We  have  discussed  this  with 
other  nations  which  share  this  con- 
cern. We  have  discussed  this  with 
officials  of  UNESCO.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  us,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  come  out 
with  a  satisfactory  consensus  agree- 
ment which  we  would  agree  to  in  the 
UNESCO  meetings. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opin- 
ion of  the  effectiveness,  in  terms  of 
improving  conditions  for  American 
correspondents  in  Moscow,  of  the  re- 
strictions and  rules  that  the  State 
Department  imposes  on  Soviet  corre- 
spondents here,  whether  there  is  any 
consideration  underway  to  changing 
them  and  whether  you  think  they  are 
compatible  with  the  American  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  of  the  press? 

A.  The  question  you  raise  is  a  very 
complex  question.  Obviously  this  is  a 
question  which  we  have  looked  at  and 
studied  very  carefully. 

I  think  that  insofar  as  the  im- 
mediate case  that  is  before  us — 
namely  the  case  of  the  two  corre- 
spondents who  have  been  charged 
with  slander — this  is  a  matter  which 
at  this  point  they  choose  to  handle 
themselves,  being  represented  by 
their  own  attorneys  in  the  court  proc- 
esses in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  kept  closely  in  touch  with 
the  parties  involved.  We  have  ex- 
pressed our  deep  concern  on  this 
matter  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I 
think  they  very  clearly  understand  the 
importance  which  we  attach  to  this 
issue. 


Ginzburg  trial  for  today — daysl 
fore  you  sit  down  with  I 
Gromyko — a  provocation  am 
not,  could  you  speculate  at  alj 
us  on  your  idea  of  the  Soviet  i 
vations  for  such  timing? 

A.  I  honestly  don't  know  what 
motivations  are,  and  I  think  it  w 
be  fruitless  and  unwise  for  rr 
speculate  as  to  what  their  motiva 
are. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  thi 
tions  which  have  been  taken,  w 
ever  they  are  taken  and  whether 
are  taken  now,  a  few  days  in  ad\ 
of  my  meeting  with  Gromyko, 
any  time  in  the  past  or  in  the  fu 
would  be  matters  of  great  conce 
us  as  to  which  we  would  speal 
and  indicate  the  depth  of  concern 
we  have  about  these  matters. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  a  nui 
of  reasons  arguing  for  a  d» 
though  not  a  complete  breakd 
in  the  Geneva  talks — the  tria 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  mood  of 
gress,  and  so  on.  What  are  th 
guments  for  going  to  Geneva 
now?  What  are  the  imperative 
going  there  at  this  moment? 

A.  The  imperatives  for  goir 
Geneva  right  now  are  that  v/( 
dealing  with  negotiations  that, 
have  said,  affect  the  national  set 
of  our  nation  and  the  security 
well-being  of  the  world  in  generg 

It  is  a  question  which  deals 
prospects  of  mutual  annihilatic 
either  side  with  the  consequence; 
that  could  have  not  only  for  the 
countries  involved  but  for  the  i 
in  general. 

Therefore,  we  think  that  this 
must  be  treated  differently 
others  and  should  be  addressed 
continuing  basis  with  the  hi} 
priority. 

We  have  indicated  in  the  pasi 
we  would  not  link  these  discus 
with  other  discussions.  We  con 
to  believe  that  is  a  correct  and  s 
policy,  and  that  is  the  policy  w 
following. 

Q.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
is  not  linkage,  the  President 
said  in  the  past  that  certain  S 
actions  could  affect  the  atmos[ 
in  which  the  ratification  pn 
would  take  place. 

Would  you  say  that  that  at 
phere  has  been  seriously  aggra' 
by  the  decision  of  the  Russian 
ernment  to  take  this  action  at 
time? 


Q.  Do  you  consider  the  timing  of  A.  The  answer  is  yes.  I  think 
the  announcement  of  the  the  general  atmosphere  clearl) 
Shcharanskiy     trial     and     the     been  aggravated. 
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\.  Do  you  still  believe  that  a 
IT  treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the 
ate  given  all  of  the  things  that 
e  happened  in  the  last  5  or  6 
iths,  which  you  have  conceded 
s  aggravate  the  atmosphere? 

,.  My  answer  is  yes,  I  believe  it 


).  When  you  answered  the  ques- 
i  on  the  solution  to  the  Middle 
t  crisis,  you  said  one  of  the  ways 
he  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ns  in  the  area.  What  do  you 
in  "number  of  arms?"  Do  you 
an  the  militia,  the  Lebanese 
itia? 

L.  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
aid  be  determined  by  the  Lebanese 
'eminent.  The  Lebanese  Govern- 
lt  has  the  responsibility.  They 
jld  determine  what  ways  it  would 
possible  to  reduce  the  general 
iber  of  arms  in  the  area  and  then 
i  should  see  whether  steps  can  be 
eed  to  and  implemented  which 
ild  permit  this  to  be  done. 

}.  How  do  you  now  view  the 
spects  of  all-party  talks  on  the 
odesia  question,  and  also,  has 
re  been  any  progress  made  on 
Namibia  issue  in  the  last  few 
nths? 

l.  Dealing  with  Namibia  first,  let 
say  yes,  there  has  been  progress 
le  on  the  Namibia  talks.  It  appears 
there  only  remain  two  questions 
)e  resolved.  There  are  discussions 
ig  on  today  in  Luanda  in  Angola, 
vhich  will  be  present  the  members 
the  contact  group.  As  you  know, 
:  is  a  group  of  five  Western  na- 
is  which  are  members  of  the  Se- 
ty  Council  and  which  have  been 
ducting  negotiations  in  an  effort  to 
and  find  a  solution  to  the  Nami- 
i  problem  for  slightly  over  a  year 
'.  They  will  be  involved  in  these 
:ussions,  as  will  be  the  so-called 
APO  organization  [South  West 
ica  People's  Organization].  And 
e  will  also  be  present  representa- 
s  of  the  front-line  states. 
/e  all  hope  that  out  of  the  discus- 
is,  which  are  under  way  today  and 
?ably  will  continue  for  tomorrow 
perhaps  still  a  third  day,  it  may 
possible  to  find  a  final  agreement 
ch  would  permit  us  to  go  forward 
he  United  Nations  and  implement 
proposals  of  the  contract  group. 
I  don't  know  for  sure  whether  it 
' ,  but  I  would  say  that  progress 
(been  made  there. 

jisofar  as  Rhodesia  is  concerned, 
i problem  continues  to  worsen.  The 
flict  is  increasing  in  terms  of 
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AFRICA:        Voter 
Registration  in  Namibia 


The  following  statement  was  re- 
leased by  the  State  Department  on  June 
16,  1978,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.1 

The  South  African  Government, 
through  the  Administrator  General  of 
Namibia,  has  issued  a  proclamation 
providing  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  Namibia.  In  any  political  process  the 
procedure  by  which  voters  are  regis- 
tered is  a  crucial  and  sensitive  one. 
This  is  all  the  more  true  in  an  area  of 
international  contention. 

The  proposal  which  our  governments 
have  put  forward  for  a  settlement  in 
Namibia,  states  specifically  that  "... 
the  United  Nations  Special  Represen- 
tative will  have  to  satisfy  himself  at 
each  stage  as  to  the  fairness  and  appro- 
priateness of  all  measures  affecting  the 
political  process  at  all  levels  of  admin- 
istration before  such  measures  take 
effect. " 

In  addition,  the  proposal  specifically 
states  that  the  proper  registration  of 
voters  will  "...  have  to  be  conducted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative. " 

We  had  already  informed  the  South 
African  Government  that  this  action 


would,  in  our  view,  not  be  valid  if  car- 
ried out  unilaterally.  A  process  of  reg- 
istration in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posal will  be  required.  South  Africa 
accepted  our  five  governments'  pro- 
posal for  a  settlement  on  April  25. 2 

Considerable  progress  had  been 
made  toward  general  agreement  on  our 
proposal  prior  to  South  Africa's  armed 
incursion  of  Angola  on  May  4.  That 
action  inevitably  caused  a  delay.  We 
continue  to  believe  that  the  proposal 
which  we  have  put  forward  represents 
the  best  available  solution  to  the  Nami- 
bian  question.  Our  five  governments 
are  continuing  their  efforts  to  achieve 
an  internationally  acceptable  settlement 
in  Namibia.  Following  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  African  front-line  states 
in  Luanda,  we  expect  the  early  re- 
sumption of  our  discussion  with  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO)  aimed  at  achieving  ac- 
ceptance of  our  proposal.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  urge  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, as  we  have  urged  SWAPO,  to 
refrain  from  actions  which  will  further 
complicate  our  efforts.  □ 


1  USUN  press  release  62. 
2 For  text  of  the  proposal,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  1978,  p.  53. 


deaths  and  fighting.  I  think  it  be- 
comes clearer  every  day  that  a  way 
must  be  found  to  bring  all  of  the  par- 
ties together  to  what  we  have  called  a 
"roundtable"  or  "all-parties"  meet- 
ing where  they  can  sit  down  together 
and  see  if  they  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment on  how  to  resolve  the  remaining 
differences  between  them  and  to  set 
up  and  reach  agreement  upon  a 
framework  for  proceeding  to  elections 
which  can  bring  about  a  peaceful  res- 
olution of  the  Rhodesian  problem. 

We  have  refused  to  take  sides  with 
any  of  the  parties  on  the  basis  that  if 
we  are  to  be  effective  in  terms  of 
bringing  the  parties  together  we 
should  not  choose  among  them.  But 
what  we  should  do  is  to  try  and  bring 
them  together  so  that  they,  in  negoti- 
ations among  themselves,  can  reach 
agreement,  and  we  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

As  you  know,  I  think,  we  have 
Ambassador  Low  [U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Zambia]  and  the  British  have  Mr. 
Graham  [Deputy  Under  Secretary  at 
the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Of- 


fice] in  the  area  right  now.  They  are 
moving  back  and  forth  between  vari- 
ous countries  there  trying  to  bring  the 
parties  to  agreement  on  an  all-parties 
meeting,  and  they  will  continue  to 
remain  there  to  see  if  this  cannot  be 
accomplished. 

Q.  Have  you  as  yet  formulated  a 
contingency  peace  plan  for  the 
Middle  East,  and  what  extent  of 
withdrawal  from  the  territories  do 
you  envision  by  Israel? 

A.  The  extent  of  withdrawal  is  one 
which  must  be  worked  out  in  negoti- 
ations. The  basis  of  the  negotiations 
is  242 — Resolution  242.  Resolution 
242  says  there  must  be  withdrawal 
from  the  occupied  territories.  It  does 
not,  however,  specify  what  the 
boundaries  would  be.  That  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween and  among  the  parties. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  have  a 
preference  as  to  the  degree  of  Is- 
raeli withdrawal? 

A.  We  believe  that  Resolution  242 
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clearly  applies  to  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  This  has  been  our  position  all 
along,  and  we  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Q.  What  about  East  Jerusalem? 

A.  That  is  a  question  which  has  to 
be  negotiated  among  the  parties. 

Q.  The  other  half  is  about  a  con- 
tingency plan.  Do  you  yet  have  a 
contingency  peace  plan  formulated? 

A.  We  want  to  sit  with  the  parties 
and  see  if  the  parties  can  reach 
agreement  among  themselves.  That  is 
the  way  it  should  be  done.  We  have 
always  indicated,  however,  if  they 
come  to  a  stalemate  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  make  suggestions  our- 
selves to  help  break  the  stalemate. 

But  what  is  important  now  is  that 
we  get  the  parties  sitting  down  to- 
gether and  talking  to  each  other,  as 
they  will  in  London.  Hopefully  out  of 
that  we  can  move  toward  agreement. 

Q.  Would  you  confirm  the  press 
report  that  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion has  worked  out  its  own  pre- 
conditions of  normalization,  and 
have  you  informed  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment of  your  preconditions? 

A.  No.  I  would  not  confirm  that.  I 


don't  want  to  get  into  the  question  of 
any  discussions  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  had.  As  I  have  said, 
the  whole  question  of  the  negotiations 
which  might  lead  eventually  to  nor- 
malization, which  is  our  objective,  is 
one  that  has  not  yet  reached  any  final 
point.  And  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
details  of  something  which  is  not  yet 
decided. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  American-Soviet  relations, 
do  you  fear  a  hardening  of  the 
Soviet  positions  in  Europe — for  in- 
stance, in  Berlin  and  in  MBFR 
[mutual  and  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions]? 

A.  I  would  certainly  hope  not.  The 
answer  obviously  must  be  that  I  do 
not  know. 

Insofar  as  MBFR  is  concerned,  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  response  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June  to  the  pro- 
posals which  the  Western  group  had 
put  on  the  table — the  NATO  group.  It 
was  a  serious  proposal  that  the 
Soviets  put  forward,  and  I  think  there 
is  now  a  basis  for  serious  negotiations 
in  the  field  of  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions.  I  hope  that  will  pro- 
ceed forward,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
proceed  forward  promptly  without 
delay. 


EAST  ASIA:       Korea 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  23 » 

We  wish  to  take  note  of  a  proposal 
announced  a  few  hours  ago  by  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  President  Park  concerning 
relations  between  South  and  North 
Korea.  President  Park  proposed  the 
creation  of  consultative  machinery  to 
promote  North  Korea-South  Korea 
economic  relations.  The  President  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  hold  a 
ministerial-level  meeting  with  the 
North  if  desired  but  also  indicated  that 
the  South  would  be  flexible  on  the 
specific  details  for  establishing  trade, 
technical  and  economic  cooperation, 
and  would  be  willing  to  have  initial 
contacts  made  between  businessmen. 

By  initiating  this  further  effort  to 
reopen  the  long-stalled  dialogue  be- 
tween the  two  Koreas,  we  believe  that 
President  Park  has  made  a  statesman- 


like gesture.  We  hope  that  North 
Korea  will  give  it  serious  considera- 
tion. The  North  Koreans  have  pre- 
viously called  for  North-South  con- 
tacts between  nongovernmental  repre- 
sentatives, although  they  unilaterally 
broke  off  the  North-South  Red  Cross 
talks  earlier  this  year.  We  also  note 
that  just  a  few  days  ago  North  Korean 
media  called  for  economic  exchanges. 
Therefore,  a  basis  would  appear  to 
exist  for  a  positive  response  by  the 
North  to  the  proposed  economic  con- 
sultative arrangements.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  believe  that  di- 
rect dialogue  between  the  two  Korean 
states  offers  the  best  means  for  reduc- 
ing tensions  on  the  peninsula.  Eco- 
nomic contacts  could  offer  a  bridge  to 
further  dialogue  in  the  future.  □ 


Department  of  State  Bu; 

One  of  the  questions  which  hi 
be  resolved,  if  there  is  to  be  proj 
there,  is  agreement,  however,  or 
number  of  forces  that  each  has  it 
central  region.  There  is  still 
agreement  on  this  nor  on  the  meai 
achieving  the  figures,  to  get  that, 
must  be  resolved. 

Q.  Is  the  Geneva  conference 
the  aim  of  the  American  effort 
achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  Eas 

A.  The  objective  of  the  Un 
States  is  to  get  the  parties  back 
gether  talking  now.  We  are  gel 
them  back  together  at  London, 
have  said  that  we  would  wish  to 
those  negotiations  broadened  in 
future.  That  is  the  reason  that  on 
the  elements  of  the  matters  to  be 
cussed  at  London  is  the  formuk 
of  a  set  of  principles  that  could 
em  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Our  discussions  are  aimed  to\ 
achieving  a  comprehensive  solutic 
the  Middle  East.  We  have  always1 
we  believe  that  if  there  is  to  \ 
final  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Mi 
East,  then  it  must  be  a  comprehen 
one. 

Q.  On  the  eve  of  your  depar 
for  talks  with  the  Soviet  Pr 
Minister  [sic],  given  what  , 
called  the  clearly  aggravated.; 
mosphere  of  relations  and  rej 
events,  how  would  you  characte 
relations  between  the  United  St 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ev 
your  departure? 

A.  It  is  always  dangerous  to 
adjectives   and  words  which  wc 
characterize  relationships  at  any  g 
time.  Let  me  say  that  I  regret 
steps  which  have  been  taken  rece 
and  deplore  the  specific  actions  < 
respect  to  the  dissidents.  This  has 
helped  the  relations  between  our 
countries;  it  has  aggravated,  as  I  i 
cated,  the  relationship.   Howeve 
think  that  we  must  continue  to  try 
find  common  ground  and  hope 
we  can  get  the  relationships  back 
better  and  more  even  keel. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  John  Trattner. 


Press  release  273. 

'Craig  R.  Whitney  of  the  New  York  1 
and  Harold  D.  Piper  of  the  Baltimore 
were  formally  accused  on  June  28,  197J 
the  Soviet  Government  of  having  lib 
Soviet  state  television. 

2  Barbara  Blum  is  Deputy  Administrate 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Frank  Press  is  Director  of  the  Office  of 
ence  and  Technology  Policy  in  the  Exec 
Office  of  the  President. 
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ECONOMICS:        Other  Countries9  Measures  to 
Promote  Exports — Part  2 


obert  D.  Hormats 

atement  before  the  Subcommittee 
nternational  Finance  of  the  Senate 
mittee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
m  Affairs  on  Mar.  9,  1978.  Mr. 
nats  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
economic  and  Business  Affairs. x 

nany 

nee  the  industrial  revolution,  it 
)een  clear  to  German  leaders  that 
h  level  of  exports  was  essential  to 
nued  industrial  growth  and  pros- 
y.  After  the  Second  World  War, 
lan  industry  was  rebuilt  with  the 

modern  technology  and  capital 
)tnent  available.  The  results  were 
ictable:  high  productivity;  solid 
;n  and  engineering;  and  the  rapid 
tablishment  of  a  worldwide  net- 

of  agents,  dealers,  and  service 
ers.  These,  coupled  with  an 
»etic  and  disciplined  labor  force, 
inative  and  capable  management, 
i  largely  unfettered  free  enterprise 
:m,  brought  about  the  German 
Dmic  miracle, 
ports  were  given  further  impetus 

German  mark  that  was  under- 
jd  during  the  first  two  decades 

the  Second  World  War.  This  en- 
1  German  products  to  compete 

effectively  in  terms  of  price  in 
national  markets.  Revaluation  of 
nark  and  rising  costs  in  Germany 

caused  prices  for  German  goods 
se  significantly  during  the  past 
years.  But  the  export  base  had 
dy  been  laid.  Overseas  dealers 
i  in  place.   Many  foreign  buyers 

and  are  convinced  that  German 
leering,  on-time  delivery,  and 
-sales  service  were  unbeatable, 
jprice  of  German  products  was 
i  a  secondary  factor.  Exports 
,  therefore,  continued  to  increase, 
ven  such  a  dynamic  economy  and 
luetic  private  export  efforts,  the 
lian  Government's  export  promo- 
'program  has  had  relatively  little 
!'  with  German  success  in  foreign 
ets.  Official  trade  promotion  ef- 

are  largely  peripheral  to  the 
ivements  of  private  industry.  They 


Part  1  entitled  "U.S.  Meas- 
les to  Promote  Exports"  was 
iblished  in  the  July  1978  Bul- 

TIN. 


are  designed  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
business,  essentially  through  industry's 
own  resources.  Trade  associations  and 
German  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
overseas  markets  undertake  market  re- 
search for  German  firms,  usually  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  Advice  and  guid- 
ance on  how  to  enter  an  overseas  mar- 
ket is  freely  given  by  the  Chamber  to 
German  firms  new  to  the  area.  The 
same  Chambers  provide  assistance  to 
foreign  firms  that  wish  to  enter  the 
German  market  by  providing  market- 
ing information,  business  contracts, 
trade  leads,  and  the  like. 

Policy  guidance  to  the  Chambers  is 
provided  by  German  diplomatic  staff 
abroad;  however,  most  of  these  offi- 
cers devote  their  time  primarily  to 
economic  analysis  and  reporting.  A 
small  domestic  staff  coordinates  Ger- 
man participation  in  international  trade 
fairs,  but  the  German  business  com- 
munity is  the  major  force  in  initiating 
and  managing  such  participation. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
German  experience  is  that  government 
assistance,  as  helpful  as  it  may  be  at 


The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  German  experience  is  that 
government  assistance  .  .  .  is  less 
important  than  the  existence  of  an 
export-oriented  business  commu- 
nity. .  .  . 


times,  is  less  important  than  the  exist- 
ence of  an  export-oriented  business 
community  that  gives  high  priority  to 
producing  products  in  demand  abroad, 
vigorously  goes  about  merchandising 
these  products,  building  a  well- 
organized  network  of  overseas  dealers 
and  agents,  and  providing  on-time  de- 
livery and  good  after-sales  services  to 
its  foreign  customers. 

Japan 

The  relationship  between  exports  and 
growth  in  Japan  is  frequently  overstres- 
sed  and  oversimplified.  Granted,  Ja- 
pan's almost  total  lack  of  raw  materials 
requires  it  to  import  vast  quantities  of 
vital  commodities.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding awareness  of  the  need  to  ex- 
port in  order  to  finance  these  imports 


and  a  special  concern  about  exports 
when,  as  in  1973,  1974,  and  1975, 
Japan  has  a  trade  deficit.  Nonetheless, 
Japan's  exports  as  a  percentage  share 
of  GNP  amounted  to  only  14%  in  1976, 
up  from  12%  in  1970.  Japan's  depend- 
ence on  exports  is  consequently  far  less 
than  that  of  many  other  countries. 
During  this  6-year  period  Japan's  GNP 
has  grown  in  real  terms  by  about  28%. 
Clearly,  more  lies  behind  this  large 
growth  in  Japanese  GNP  than  the  2% 
change  in  dependence  upon  exports. 

A  key  factor  in  Japan's  economic 
success  has  been  its  industrial  policy. 
After  the  war,  the  government  selected 
key  industries— notably  heavy  indus- 
tries and  chemicals — as  essential  to 
national  development.  These,  and  a 
few  others  selected  later  (automobiles 
in  the  1950's  and  computers  in  the 
1960's)  received  favorable  government 
treatment,  including  protection  from 
import  competition.  Because  Japanese 
corporate  financing  relies  heavily  on 
borrowed  rather  than  equity  capital,  the 
Bank  of  Japan  has  been  instrumental  in 
channeling  funds  to  favored  sectors. 
These  sectors  have  thrived;  many  are 
now  exporters  and,  indeed,  have  predi- 
cated their  expansion  on  growing 
export  markets.  Some  of  the  big  indus- 
tries initially  received  export  incen- 
tives, but  these  have  been  phased  out. 

The  collaboration  between  govern- 
ment and  industry  takes  place  in  a 
uniquely  cooperative  spirit.  For  exam- 
ple, even  the  most  favored  sector  is  not 
exempt  from  environmental  controls, 
but  the  decision  to  undertake  the  con- 
trols and  the  mechanisms  for  enforcing 
them  are  worked  out  in  advance 
through  long  and  patient  negotiations. 
For  instance,  the  Japanese  auto  com- 
panies and  the  government  worked  out 
an  environmental  standard  and  a  time- 
table which  allowed  implementation 
without  severe  economic  dislocations 
or  uncertainty. 

Antitrust  and  antimonopoly  practices 
in  Japan  differ  significantly  from  those 
in  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
Government  does  not  view  competition 
as  essential  but  rather  as  one  of  a 
number  of  industrial  policy  tools.  En- 
forcement of  the  law  allows  a  degree  of 
selectivity,  and  there  are  special 
exemptions  in  the  national  interest. 
Export  cartels  are  common.  The 
Japanese  have  taken  the  view  that,  as 
trade  is  liberalized,  domestic  com- 
panies must  be  large  enough  to  be 
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competitive  with  U.S.  and  European 
firms. 

The  direct  export  promotion  efforts 
of  the  Japanese  Government  are  shared 
among  a  number  of  ministries,  includ- 
ing the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  most  nota- 
bly, the  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  (MITI).  MITI  has  the 
principal  role  in  trade  promotion 
policy. 

For  fiscal  year  1976  the  MITI  budget 
for  export  promotion  activities  was 
$44.5  million,  almost  exclusively  con- 
centrated on  manufactured  goods.  (In 
this  country,  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  spend  approximately 
$41  million.)  Of  this  total  about 
$500,000  was  used  to  encourage  firms 
to  export;  $14  million  was  allocated  to 
economic  and  trade  research,  informa- 
tion services,  and  support  for  export 
associations.  The  balance,  $30.4  mil- 
lion, was  direct  support  for  the  Japan 
External  Trade  Organization  (JETRO), 
which  has  semiautonomous  responsi- 
bility for  most  export  development  ac- 
tivities. The  MITI  subsidy  is  48%  of 
JETRO  funding.  The  rest  comes  from 
local  governments  and  dues  paid  by 
nearly  5,000  firms  and  organizations 
affiliated  with  JETRO.  The  functions 
of  JETRO  are  not  all  export  related, 
however.  Import  development  and  as- 
suring raw  material  supplies  account 
for  some  of  JETRO 's  activities. 

Initially  founded  to  assist  small  and 
medium-size  firms  in  becoming  more 
export-oriented,  JETRO  is  now  much 
more  active  in  assisting  the  various 


desires.  Service  is  quick  (as  a  result  of 
highly  developed  communications  net- 
works) but  efficient  (because  of  coor- 
dinated scheduling)  and  low  cost 
(because  trading  companies  are  low- 
margin,  high-volume  traders  with  in- 
house  banking  and  credit  services). 

However,  where  there  are  large  mar- 
kets for  specific  products,  producers 
will  often  bypass  the  trading  companies 
and  establish  their  own  sales  and  dis- 
tribution operations.  Autos  and  TV's  in 
the  United  States  are  examples.  It 
should  be  added,  of  course,  that  the 
major  export  successes  of  Japanese 
firms  are  the  result  of  the  skills, 
energy,  and  commitment  of  time  and 
personnel  of  the  firms  themselves.  It  is 
they  who  must  design,  sell,  and  service 
products  effectively  enough  to  con- 
vince people  to  buy  their  goods.  Gov- 
ernment support  is  helpful  but  not  the 
key  factor  in  determining  export 
success. 

While  the  Japanese  economy  at 
home  is  not  as  strong  as  its  extraordi- 
nary export  performance  would  have  us 
believe,  Japan's  competitiveness  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  should 
feel  more  comfortable  about  permitting 
greater  access  for  imports  from  abroad. 
Increased  access  to  Japan's  market  will 
not  dramatically  increase  imports  over- 
night, but  reductions  in  tariffs  and 
nontariff  barriers,  and  improvements  in 
the  internal  distribution  system,  will  be 
important  steps  in  the  right  direction 
and  will  contribute  further  to  Japan's 
internal  and  international  success. 

The  recent  Strauss-Ushiba  agreement 


The  collaboration  between  government  and  industry  [in  Japan] 
takes  place  in  a  uniquely  cooperative  spirit.  .  .  even  the  most  favored 
sector  is  not  exempt  from  environmental  controls.  .  .  . 


Japanese  trading  companies.  It  is  in  the 
early  exchange  of  information  about 
potential  markets  that  a  great  deal  of 
JETRO  assistance  is  provided.  JETRO 
will  undertake  a  study  of  a  particular 
market,  outlining  standards,  special  re- 
quirements, or  other  market  informa- 
tion and  then  make  such  a  study  avail- 
able to  all  potential  firms. 

New-to-market  firms  or  domestic 
companies  seeking  to  export  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  be  referred  to  the  trading 
companies  rather  than  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  their  efforts  to  go  it  alone. 
The  trading  companies  in  turn  provide 
unique  advantages  to  these  and  estab- 
lished Japanese  exporters.  In  smaller 
export  markets,  a  single  firm  can  sup- 
ply almost  any  product  that  a  customer 


[of  January  1978]  demonstrates  that 
Japan  will  participate  more  fully  and 
positively  in  the  international  trading 
system  and  intends  to  play  a  role  com- 
mensurate with  its  influence  on  the 
world  economy.  A  joint  U.S. -Japan 
effort  has  been  organized  to  bring 
Japanese  buyers  to  the  United  States. 
We  and  the  Japanese  have  also  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Trade  Facilitation  Com- 
mittee to  consider  problems  of  U.S. 
exporters  whose  products  face  difficul- 
ties in  entering  the  Japanese  market.  A 
joint  study  group  is  also  identifying 
new  export  opportunities. 

Japan  is  a  good  ally,  a  solid  friend, 
and  an  important  economic  partner  of 
the  United  States.  Our  trade  problems 
are  being  dealt  with  in  this  context. 
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They  should  not,  however,  be  expe 
to  go  away  as  the  result  of  one  deci 
tion  or  policy  action  but  as  the  resut 
a  series  of  steps  taken  by  Japan  in  a 
consultation  with  its  econo 
partners,  to  improve  access  to j 
growth  of  the  Japanese  economy, 
to  strengthen  the  world  economy 
which  we  all  increasingly  depend. 

European  Economic  Community 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  th< 
tablishment  of  the  European  Con 
nity  (EC)  was,  of  course,  to  proi 
trade  among  its  members  by  elim 
ing  tariff  and  other  barriers  withir 
Community.  To  a  large  degree, 
goal  has  been  accomplished.  At 
same  time,  the  growth  in  econ( 
prosperity  within  the  EC  has  mack 
Common  Market  one  of  the  lar 
consumers  of  goods  produced  in  ( 
areas  of  the  world,  including 
United  States.  In  1976,  for  exam 
EC  countries  imported  approxims 
$343  billion  worth  of  goods,  ^ 
about  half  originating  outside! 
Community  and  half  resulting  f 
internal  trade.  Thus,  while  providii 
ready  market  for  goods  produced  b 
member  nations,  the  EC  is  a  major 
growing  importer  of  goods  from  a 
tries  outside  the  EC  and  is  a  pos' 
factor  in  the  growth  of  world  trade; 

The  existence  of  the  Euror; 
Common  Market  by  definition 
motes  trade  among  its  members, 
major  factor,  of  course,  is  the  elim 
tion  of  tariffs  within  the  commui 
Italy,  for  instance,  can  export  to  \ 
many  without  payment  of  cust 
duties,  border  taxes,  and  the  like 
addition,  the  members  of  the  Com 
nity  enjoy  close  traditional  econc 
links,  which  facilitate  shipping 
servicing  of  goods,  and  make  it  i 
tively  easy  to  establish  internati' 
dealer  networks  within  the  Com 
Market. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  gi 
ing  harmonization  of  standards  wi 
the  Community,  a  development  w 
also  makes  it  simpler  for  both 
member  states  and  outside  counti 
including  the  United  States,  to 
advantage  of  the  large  EC  market 
the  past  few  years,  the  Comma 
has  made  considerable  progres: 
formulating  standards  for  selected 
dustrial  products  with  the  result  th 
total  of  more  than  100  directives  \ 
been  issued  by  the  Council  which 
eventually  become  binding  on  m 
bers  of  the  Community. 

A  less  obvious  but  quite  impoi 
factor  in  promoting  trade  within  i 
Community  is  the  tendency  on 
part  of  member  governments  to  ! 
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se,  whenever  possible,  goods 
le  within  the  Community  if  they 
:t  their  specific  needs.  This  has 
n  especially  true  in  the  field  of 
ernment-purchased  telecommuni- 
ons  equipment  where  manufactur- 
within  the  Community  have  been 
)red  over  outside  producers.  Our 
eign  Service  posts  carefully 
litor  this  situation  and  provide 
ct  support  to  American  suppliers 
»  may  be  adversely  affected  by  it. 
he  European  Community  itself 
:s  not  provide  assistance  to 
nber  nations  in  their  export  pro- 
ion  activities.  Each  country  is  free 
:hoose  for  itself  the  promotional 
vities  it  wishes.  Nevertheless,  the 
;e  trading  links  between  member 
ons  frequently  make  it  possible 
firms  located  in  different  member 
ntries  to  join  together  in  consortia 
id  on  overseas  contracts.  Antitrust 
cies  in  effect  within  the  EC  do 
generally  apply  to  trade  with  na- 
s  outside  the  Community, 
he  trade  creation  impact  of  the 
nmon  Market  has  generally  been 
antageous  to  the  United  States.  As 
hole,  the  Community  is  the 
Id's  largest  importer  of  U.S. 
lucts.  In  1976,  the  nations  of  the 
imported  over  $27  billion  from 
United  States  (including  agricul- 
1  products).  Many  American  firms 
b  found  that  by  establishing  pro- 
tion  facilities  within  the  EC,  their 
ipetitiveness  has  been  further  en- 
:ed.  Repatriated  earnings  on  these 
:stments,  plus  the  export  from  the 
ted  States  to  these  firms  of  capital 
ipment,  have  been  major  sources 
ncome  and  jobs  for  this  country. 

eloping  Countries 

or  the  most  part  developing  coun- 
i  do  not  now  compete  with  U.S. 
orters  in  overseas  markets.  The 
;  of  our  exports  are  farm  products; 
materials;  aircraft;  and  sophisti- 
:d  goods  such  as  computers, 
nicals,  and  machinery.  Develop- 
countries,  by  contrast,  export 
sumer  products  like  apparel, 
is,  small  appliances,  and  hand 
s  along  with  raw  material  and 
ifinished  goods.  U.S.  exporters 
ly  have  complained  that  the  de- 
ping  countries  are  subsidizing  ex- 
s  of  competing  products  to  third- 
Ury  markets. 

i  1975  manufactured  goods  con- 
ted  only  34%  of  total  non-oil  de- 
ping  country  exports.  If  textiles, 
ps,  and  other  consumer  goods  are 
racted  from  this  figure,  the  re- 
ling  component  of  manufacturing 
orts  of  developing  countries  is 


only  20%  of  the  total.  While  de- 
veloping countries  are,  like  the 
United  States,  substantial  food  ex- 
porters, most  of  their  food  exports  are 
tropical  products  compared  to  U.S. 
food  exports  of  temperate  crops  like 
corn  and  wheat. 

The  subsidy  practices  of  developing 
countries  vary  widely.  Those  de- 
veloping countries,  particularly  the 
more  advanced  Asian  and  South 
American  nations,  which  offer  a  vari- 
ety of  export  subsidies  do  so  to  attract 
capital,  to  make  up  for  poorly  de- 
veloped infrastructures,  to  stimulate 
regional  development,  and  to  permit 
local  firms  to  survive  until  they  reach 
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56%,  of  Brazil's  1976  exports  of  $10 
billion.  Brazil  exported  over  $200 
million  in  only  three  industrial 
categories — shoes  ($100  million), 
motors  ($62  million),  and  radios  ($62 
million). 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  less 
developed  countries'  subsidies  af- 
fecting our  exporters  is  likely  to  grow 
as  developing  countries  progress  and 
press  their  comparative  advantage. 
The  United  States  recognizes  that 
most  developing  countries  cannot  at 
this  time  be  expected  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  same  trading  rules  that 
govern  more  industrialized  nations. 
As  developing  countries  advance, 


The  tax  codes  of  a  number  of  developing  countries  allow  special  tax 
credits,  deductions,  tax  deferrals,  and  depreciation  for  exporting 
companies . 


economically  viable  production 
levels.  These  countries  often  provide 
advantageous  financing  for  exports 
and  sometimes  preferential  financing 
for  the  establishment  of  export- 
producing  plants.  The  tax  codes  of  a 
number  of  developing  countries  allow 
special  tax  credits,  deductions,  tax 
deferrals,  and  depreciation  for  ex- 
porting companies.  Developing  coun- 
tries seeking  economic  growth 
through  trade  frequently  permit  duty 
rebates  for  machinery  and  materials 
used  in  production  for  export.  Some 
offer  firms  cash  bounties  based  on 
export  performance  or  use  multiple 
exchange  rates  to  subsidize  exports. 

Brazil  is  one  of  a  number  of  de- 
veloping countries  which  employs 
export  subsidies.  On  export  transac- 
tions, it  offers  credits  against  taxes  on 
industrial  products  and  the  circulation 
of  goods.  It  likewise  provides  partial 
exemption  from  payment  of  the  in- 
dustrial products  tax  and  import 
duties  on  machinery  purchases  de- 
pendent on  export  performance.  It 
also  gives  tax  relief  on  equipment  and 
earnings  to  certain  new  industries  and 
to  industries  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas.  Finally,  Brazil  pro- 
vides preferential  financing  for  export 
transactions. 

Though  Brazil  is  a  large  advanced 
developing  country,  its  export  sub- 
sidies do  not  now  seem  to  pose  a 
major  problem  for  U.S.  exporters, 
although  there  have,  of  course,  been 
some  countervailing  duty  cases  in  the 
U.S.  market.  Five  primary  com- 
modities— coffee,  sugar,  iron  ore, 
cocoa  products,  and  soybean 
products — comprise  $5.7  billion,  or 


however,  we  expect  them  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  stronger  economies 
and  so  to  phase  out  subsidies  and 
other  trade  distorting  practices. 

The  Trading  System  and  U.S. 
Exports 

A  key  factor  in  expanding  U.S.  ex- 
ports is  an  international  trading  sys- 
tem which  is  open  and  fair.  The  sys- 
tem established  after  World  War  II, 
based  on  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  has  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  expansion  in  international 
trade.  In  order  to  further  reap  the 
benefits  of  liberal  trade  policies,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries 
launched  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade 
negotiations  in  1973.  These  are  now 
moving  toward  an  advanced  state.  A 
successful  outcome  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  in  which  tariffs 
and  other  barriers  to  trade  are  re- 
duced, will  improve  the  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  exports  and  likewise 
benefit  other  nations  as  well. 

Other  changes  in  the  international 
trading  system  will  also  be  beneficial. 
The  answer  to  the  exaggerated  charge 
that  the  existing  trading  system  is 
outmoded  lies  not  in  abandoning  the 
system  but  in  improving  it.  In  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations,  we 
consequently  seek  not  just  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  tariffs  but  interna- 
tional agreements  on  a  number  of 
nontariff  measures,  which  are  now  at 
least  as  important  as  tariffs  in  re- 
straining trade.  These  agreements 
would  provide  for  greater  inter- 
national discipline  and  fairer 
procedures. 
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Of  particular  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  this 
subcommittee,  is  agreement  on  a  new 
code  governing  the  use  of  subsidies 
and  countervailing  duties.  Many 
countries  use  domestic  subsidies, 
such  as  regional  development  aids 
and  government  aids  to  industry  and 
agriculture,  for  legitimate  national 
objectives  other  than  trade.  We  hope 
to  agree  on  a  mechanism  to  deal  with 
the  damage  that  such  subsidies  may 
cause  to  the  economic  interests  of 
other  countries.  We  are  also  working 
to  tighten  existing  agreements  among 
the  trading  nations  regarding  export 
subsidies  of  nonprimary  goods,  to 
update  the  1960  illustrative  list  of 
prohibited  practices  and  to  improve 
international  discipline  over  these 
practices. 

Agricultural  subsidies  are  an  espe- 
cially difficult  problem.  Most  major 
trading  nations,  including  ourselves, 
maintain  complex  systems  of  ag- 
ricultural subsidies  and  production 
and  price  controls.  In  this  area  we 
hope  to  reach  agreement  to  limit  the 
trade  damage  that  results  from  the 
export  of  subsidized  agricultural 
products. 

Conclusion 

The  primary  determinant  of  a  na- 
tion's success  in  exporting  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  substantial  number  of 
highly  motivated  and  competitive 
domestic  industries  which  are  vigor- 
ously engaged  in  seeking  out  and 
exploiting  sales  opportunities  in  over- 
seas markets.  Of  importance,  too,  are 
government  policies  that  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  export  sector  or,  at  the 
very  least,  do  not  impede  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  industry  in  its  quest 
for  overseas  sales.  All  of  this  assumes 
a  relatively  free  and  open  interna- 
tional market  which  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  thriving  export  sector,  which 
is  why  efforts  to  avoid  import  restric- 
tions and  to  assure  a  successful  mul- 
tilateral trade  negotiations  take  on 
vital  importance. 

Government  export  promotion  pro- 
grams can  help  assure  that  informa- 
tion on  foreign  markets  and  firms  is 
available  to  present  and  potential  ex- 
porters; that  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  exporters  to  display  their 
products  abroad;  and  that  exports  are 
not  unfairly  discriminated  against  by 
foreign  governments.  But  export 
promotion  programs  of  this  or  any 
other  country  cannot  be  very  effective 
in  the  absence  of  a  commitment  by 
the  private  sector  itself  to  aggres- 
sively seek  overseas  markets. 

This  country  is  strengthening  its 
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OECD  Ministerial  Meeting 


Secretary  Vance  visited  Paris  June 
13-15,  1978,  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Ministerial  Council  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD).  Following  is  a 
statement  before  the  Council  on  June 
14.' 

We  meet  in  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment remains  high,  when  inflation  re- 
cedes too  slowly,  when  payment  im- 
balances remain  large,  and  the  de- 
velopment problems  of  poorer  coun- 
tries persist. 

The  nations  represented  here  have 
faced  adversities  in  the  past  and 
through  extraordinary  individual  and 
cooperative  efforts  have  overcome 
them.  Even  more  recently,  in  a  period 
of  unprecedented  economic  strains,  we 
have  done  well  to  keep  those  difficul- 
ties from  engulfing  us.  This  Organiza- 
tion has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  progress  we  have  made. 

The  challenge  before  us  now  is  to 
go  beyond  keeping  our  heads  above 
water,  to  develop  a  coordinated  pro- 


gram that  will  return  our  economie 
a  pattern  of  sustained  econo 
growth.  Let  me  emphasize  the  v 
"sustained."  How  we  grow  is  c 
cally  important.  We  must  do  so^ 
gether.  No  one  country  can  hopn 
attain  economic  prosperity  by  acti 
detrimental  to  the  well-being; 
others.  None  of  us  can  sustain  hea' 
growth  alone. 

That  is  the  critical  business  be  i 
this  ministerial  meeting  and  before! 
complementary  meetings  next  mci 
of  the  European  Council  in  Brei: 
and  the  summit  at  Bonn — to  devel< 
common  framework  for  common  i 
nomic  progress. 

Essential  Elements 

Let  me  outline  what  I  believe' 
the  essential  elements  of  such  an 
fort. 

First,  each  nation  must  do  its  shj 
Our  situations  are  different.  1 
progress  for  each  of  us  requires  ac'~ 
by  all  of  us. 


efforts  to  improve  the  ability  of  its 
industry  to  export.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  actively  and  very  effec- 
tively engaged  in  making  industry 
more  aware  of  the  sales  opportunities 
abroad  and  assisting  it  to  take  advan- 
tage of  market  opportunities.  The 
State  Department  is  strongly  sup- 
porting Commerce  with  its  network  of 
foreign  posts,  knowledge  of  foreign 
markets  and  officials,  and  consider- 
able experience  in  this  area. 

We  also  regard  the  efforts  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  expand  its  ex- 
port financing  activities  as  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  Administration's  attempts 
to  convince  American  firms  to  sell 
more  abroad.  The  Eximbank  is  mov- 
ing dynamically  to  provide  necessary 
financing  to  help  U.S.  firms  to  move 
more  rapidly  into  foreign  markets. 

Although  much  is  now  being  done 
to  improve  our  export  performance, 
this  Administration  is  searching  for 
new  and  more  effective  ways  to  ac- 
complish this  important  objective.  I 
have  already  mentioned  Commerce's 
export  awareness  program,  the  im- 
portant efforts  that  are  being  made  at 
Geneva  to  further  reduce  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers;  the  export  promo- 
tion  techniques  that  we  have  bor- 


rowed from  our  trading  partners,; 
other  techniques  that  we  might 
sider. 

What  more  might  be  done?  <j 
could  provide  an  almost  endless 
of  ideas,  and  clearly  improvemen 
possible  and  desirable.  We  welci 
this  subcommittee's  views  and  I 
ommendations.  There  is  a  good  ai 
ment  to  be  made  that  the  present  1< 
and  mix  of  U.S.  Government  trj 
promotion  efforts  are  about  righ 
terms  of  what  government-sponsc 
programs  can  be  expected  to  acci 
plish.  In  the  American  tradition,  tl; 
programs  are  designed  mainlyi 
facilitate  and  encourage  private  i 
dustry  to  take  the  lead  itself  in 
panding  its  exports.  But  new 
proaches  will  be  closely  examined! 
the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  I 
private  sector  that  must  make 
commitment  and  take  the  posif 
steps  necessary  to  improve  the  exj1 
performance  of  this  nation. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hea 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  wi 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  C- 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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rhe  United  States  is  determined  to 
:e  its  dependence  on  imported  oil 

0  control  inflation. 

Countries  which  have  trade 
uses  and  relatively  low  inflation 
d  seek  to  grow  faster. 
Dthers,  who  have  brought  their 
lent  deficits  and  their  inflation 
lems  under  better  control,  can 
allow  some  degree  of  domestic 
ision. 

\l\  of  us  must  go  beyond  merely 
ting  protectionist  pressures  to 
)rt  positive  steps  to  expand  trade 
trengthen  the  trading  system. 

ilding  on  the  important  analytical 
that  has  been  done  by  the 
0,  each  of  us  must  act,  in  a  way 
alible  with  our  national  circuiti- 
es but  consistent  with  our  shared 
:tives,  to  stimulate  lagging  in- 
ient  and  to  provide  new  job  op- 
inities  for  our  citizens.  As  the 
D's  analyses  convincingly  demon- 
,  concerted  action  in  this  regard 
educe  risks  and  increase  general 
"its. 

cond,  long-term  sustained  eco- 
:  growth  requires  expanded  world 
.  Our  representatives  in  Geneva 
made  progress  toward  an  impor- 
new  agreement  to  reduce  tariff 
lontariff  barriers  and  to  establish 
>ved  trading  rules.  Trade  liberali- 

1  will  help  stimulate  lagging  in- 
lent.  At  the  same  time,  staging 
iberalization  over  a  period  of 
i  will  ease  adjustment  to  more 
markets. 

:cess  in  these  negotiations  will  be 
iportant  political  accomplishment 
'ell:  At  a  time  of  economic 
hips  we  will  have  joined  together 
ist  to  avoid  a  retreat  toward  pro- 
nism  but  to  take  a  concerted  step 
ird  toward  a  more  open  trading 
m.  Our  efforts  to  expand  world 
nerce  cannot  cease,  even  with 
ssful  completion  of  the  Geneva 
iations. 

staining  the  momentum  will  re- 
constant  attention,  especially  if 
th  resumes  slowly,  unemployment 
ns  high,  and  problems  remain  in 
:ular  sectors  of  our  economies, 
nust  avoid  introducing  new  bar- 
even  as  we  reduce  others.  I, 
fere,  consider  the  renewal  of  the 
0  trade  pledge  to  be  a  major  ac- 
•lishment  of  this  meeting,  and  I 
Jrage  this  Organization  to  con- 
to  explore  ways  to  strengthen  the 
national  trading  system  in  the 
5Sts  of  all  countries,  developed 
leveloping. 

ird,  trade  liberalization  must  be 
mpanied    by    national    policies 


which  encourage  economies  to  adjust 
to  changing  trade  patterns.  Older  in- 
dustries must  modernize  and  diversify. 
And  we  must  ease  the  adjustment 
process  for  workers  whose  livelihoods 
are  affected  by  the  changing  tides  of 
world  trade. 

We  all  agree  that  policies  to  assist 
industries  in  difficulty  should  not  be- 
come prolonged  protection.  This  Or- 
ganization has  taken  the  initiative  to 
develop  specific  criteria  for  distin- 
guishing the  important  dividing  line 
between  adjustment  policies  and  pro- 
tection. If  each  of  us  insures  that  ac- 
tions to  support  specific  sectors  or 
companies  in  trouble  are  reduced  pro- 
gressively; if  we  link  such  support 
with  policies  to  encourage  the  phasing 
out  of  obsolete  capacity  and  the  pro- 
motion of  viable  enterprises;  if  we  re- 
sist raising  prices  to  protect  inefficient 
producers — in  short,  if  we  follow  the 
OECD  criteria — we  can  avoid  the 
danger  that  adjustment  policy  will  be- 
come a  disguised  form  of  protection 
for  inefficiency. 

We  must  be  careful  to  prevent  con- 
sultation on  adjustment  policies  from 
becoming  efforts  to  divide  up  the  mar- 
ket, thereby  limiting  the  competition 
on  which  growth  and  prosperity  ulti- 
mately depend.  Governments  should 
also  avoid  trying  to  substitute  their 
judgments  about  future  growth  sectors 
for  those  of  the  market.  The  Sec- 
retariat's work  has  rightfully  focused 
on  how  to  free  the  productive 
capacities  of  our  countries. 

Dealing  With  Causes  of 
Protectionist  Pressures 

I  hope  the  OECD  can  expand  its 
role  as  a  forum  for  discussing  all  these 
issues — how  to  modernize  our  indus- 
try, expand  and  improve  manpower 
training,  and  shift  resources  to  growth 
industries — in  short,  how  to  deal  with 
the  causes  of  protectionist  pressures. 

Sustainable  growth  requires  strong 
and  effective  energy  programs.  Our 
heavy  dependence  on  imported  oil 
constrains  government  growth  efforts. 

Investment  is  inhibited  by  uncer- 
tainty over  the  future  price  and  supply 
of  oil.  Reducing  imports  requires  ac- 
tion on  a  broad  front:  more  efficient 
energy  use,  better  exploitation  of  con- 
ventional fuels,  development  of 
nuclear  technologies  which  are  prolif- 
eration resistant  and  environmentally 
acceptable,  and  increased  emphasis  on 
renewable  energy  sources. 

National  programs  are  important. 
My  own  country  intends  to  improve 
significantly  its  performance  in  this 
area — and  to  do  so  soon. 

But  the  problem  goes  beyond  the 


scope  of  any  single  government.  We 
must  build  on  the  extensive  coopera- 
tive work  already  underway — in  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  in  the 
International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation,  and  in  the  efforts  to  ex- 
pand energy  production  in  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

We  must  supplement  the  efforts  I 
mentioned  earlier  to  increase  invest- 
ment in  our  own  individual  economies 
with  further  work  to  improve  an  inter- 
national environment  that  promotes 
freer  flow  of  investment.  With  three- 
fourths  of  all  foreign  direct  investment 
taking  place  among  its  member  coun- 
tries, the  OECD  has  the  primary  role 
in  this  field.  OECD  members  will 
shortly  be  entering  into  an  extensive 
review  of  the  arrangements  on  invest- 
ment carefully  negotiated  in  1976.  The 
United  States  plans  to  contribute  ac- 
tively and  positively  to  these  efforts. 
With  other  OECD  members,  we  will 
also  continue  to  work  toward  a  posi- 
tive result  in  the  broader  negotiations 
within  the  United  Nations  aimed  at 
elaborating  a  code  of  conduct  relating 
to  transnational  corporations.  Efforts 
to  arrive  at  an  international  agreement 
on  illicit  payments  are  also  important, 
and  we  urge  that  this  be  given  a  high 
international  priority. 

Developing  Countries 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider 
the  economic  prospects  of  the  OECD 
members  outside  the  context  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Third 
World.  Developing  nations  have  a 
growing  role  to  play  in  accelerating 
and  sustaining  world  growth.  The  ex- 
pansion of  their  economies  contributes 
to  our  own  growth  prospects.  Thus  our 
efforts  to  liberalize  trade,  to  expand 
foreign  investment,  and  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  level  of  foreign  as- 
sistance improve  our  own  welfare,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  developing  world. 

We  must  continue  to  strengthen  our 
relations  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  we  must  seek  to  fashion 
policies  in  our  mutual  interest.  Priority 
attention  should  be  given  to  sharing 
responsibility  for  attaining  substantial 
results  in  the  trade  negotiations,  in- 
creasing foreign  assistance  flows  while 
at  the  same  time  enhancing  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  improving  the  lives  of 
poor  people,  expanding  cooperation  in 
all  aspects  of  energy  development, 
strengthening  the  ability  of  developing 
nations  to  produce  food,  devising  ef- 
fective means  to  help  stabilize  fluc- 
tuating commodity  prices,  fostering  a 
favorable  climate  for  private  invest- 
ment and  technology  transfer,  and  in- 
suring an  adequate  flow  of  capital. 
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Economic  Relations 
With  Hungary 


:  i 


by  Matthew  Nimetz 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  April  14,  1978. 
Mr.  Nimetz  is  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  ' 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity today  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  agreement  on  trade  relations  that 
we  signed  with  Hungary  on  March  17 
and  which  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  approval  on  April  7. 

It  is  our  general  policy  to  seek  im- 
proved relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  in  turn  reciprocate  our 
desire  for  improved  relations.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Government  and  people. 
We  believe  that  better  relations, 
based  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
benefit,  will  strengthen  the  positive 
and  constructive  ties  between  East 
and  West  and  promote  the  broader 
goals  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

This  policy  is  exemplified  by  Pres- 
ident Carter's  visit  to  Poland  last  De- 
cember, by  President  Ceausescu's 
current  visit  to  the  United  States,  by 
the  return  of  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  to  the  Hungarian  people  early 


this  year,  and  now  by  the  signing  of 
this  trade  agreement  with  Hungary. 

The  efforts  of  this  Administration 
and  previous  Administrations  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  no  way  indicate  a 
lessening  of  our  concern  about  the 
lack  of  democratic  institutions  and 
other  basic  elements  of  a  free  society 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  continue 
to  have  profound  disagreements  with 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe 
over  many  questions  of  political  free- 
doms and  basic  human  and  social  val- 
ues. Indeed,  the  very  expansion  of  re- 
lations with  these  countries  has  ena- 
bled us  to  talk  more  candidly  with 
their  governments  about  our  differ- 
ences both  in  bilateral  discussions  and 
in  multilateral  forums.  We  intend  to 
continue  to  foster  respect  for  the  val- 
ues that  this  country  cherishes  and 
that  are  included  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

We  have  achieved  significant  prog- 
ress in  U.  S. -Hungarian  relations 
throughout  this  decade  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  our  nations  and  peoples. 
Several  major  agreements  have  been 
signed  and  implemented,  including  a 
consular  convention  and  a  cultural 
and  scientific  exchanges  agreement. 
We  have  developed  a  productive  and 


(OECD  cont'd) 

The  OECD  has  played  a  key  role  in 
coordinating  our  policies  on  issues 
ranging  from  commodities  to  foreign 
assistance.  The  new  emphasis  it  is 
giving  to  basic  human  needs  has  en- 
lightened our  own  planning  and  made 
aid  efforts  more  effective  in  reaching 
and  benefitting  poor  people.  Recent 
analysis  on  investment  needs  in  key 
sectors,  and  on  the  possibilities  for 
enlarged  flows  of  capital,  may  present 
new  opportunities.  I  hope  that  these 
efforts  can  be  expanded  further. 

Also,  I  hope  that  we  can  give  fresh 
thought  to  this  Organization's  relations 
with  developing  nations.  The  newly 
industrialized  countries  in  particular 
share  many  of  our  concerns — for  an 
open  trade  and  investment  system,  a 
stable  climate  for  energy  development, 
and  more  effective  resource  flows  to 
the  low-income  nations. 

Here,  too,  the  OECD  repeatedly  has 
taken  the  lead — in  addressing  prob- 
lems of  unemployed  youth,  of  women 
in  the  labor  market,  and  of  decaying 


cities,  and  in  its  work  on  environ- 
mental issues,  including  toxic  sub- 
stances. Little  of  this  work  shows  up 
in  headlines.  Many  of  those  who  most 
directly  benefit  are  unaware  of  the 
OECD's  role.  But  those  of  us  in  gov- 
ernment are  well  aware  that  the  ability 
of  our  national  leaderships  to  respond 
to  the  complex  challenges  of  modern 
societies  is  enhanced  by  the  opportu- 
nities this  Organization  provides  to 
exchange  experiences  and  to  join 
forces. 

These  challenges  test  our  political 
will  as  well  as  our  economic  compe- 
tence. They  involve  our  ability  as 
democratic  societies  to  hold  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  our  peoples.  Our 
success  will  largely  determine  the  fu- 
ture strength  of  our  political  relations, 
our  collective  security,  and  our  eco- 
nomic futures.  □ 


1  Press  release  254.  Copies  of  the  com- 
munique issued  by  the  Ministerial  Council  on 
June  15,  1978,  are  available  from  the  OECD 
Publications  Center,  Suite  1207,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 
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ongoing  dialogue  on  topics  of  ri 
interest.  And  Hungary's  record! 
plementing  provisions  of  the  Hel 
Final  Act,  in  terms  of  our  bilatefl 
lations  and  in  the  broader  conti 
the  Conference  on  SecuritJ 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  is  amoi 
best  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Developments  in  our  econom 
lations  with  Hungary  also  refleo 
progress  with  such  steps  as  cdj 
sion  of  a  claims  settlement  ai 
ment,  Hungarian  payment  of  alf 
arrearages  to  the  U.S.  Goverrfl 
including  those  dating  back  t| 
period  just  after  World  War  I 
growth  of  industrial  cooperatio 
joint  ventures,  and  the  foundi: 
the  Hungarian-U.S.  Economic  <i 
cil  by  the  U.S.  and  Hungarian  C 
bers  of  Commerce. 


Trade  and  Emigration 

While  U.S. -Hungarian  tradi 
grown — considerably  during  the,; 
1970's  and  more  modestly  ove 
past  2  years — the  United  State:: 
accounts  for  only  about  1%  of  I 
gary's  total  trade.  Both  we  an 
Hungarians  are  convinced  tin 
growth  of  trade  in  both  directior 
been  impeded  by  the  absen' 
mutual  nondiscriminatory  tariff 
ment.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  ri 
favored-nation  (MFN)  tariff  rel 
is  the  major  outstanding  issue  i 
overall  bilateral  relationship. 

While  both  nations  some  timt 
came  to  accept  that  a  trade  agree 
providing  for  MFN  tariff  treaii 
would  be  mutually  advantageous 
made  it  clear  to  the  Hungarian;! 
such  an  agreement  could  only  be 
eluded  in  compliance  with  the 
Act  of  1974,  including  its  provi 
on  emigration. 

We  have  long  discussed  fall 
reunification  matters  with  the  Hn 
rian  Government  and  generally 
the  Hungarians  responsive  in  cav 
interest  to  us.  Since  mid-197 
have  identified  24  divided  h\ 
problem  cases.  All  but  the  mo: 
cent  six,  with  representation  d 
from  December  1977  or  later, 
been  resolved;  and  we  have  all 
been  informed  that  passports  wi 
issued  in  four  of  these  cases  J 
new  application.  In  the  same  p 
about  300  individuals  have  i| 
grated  to  the  United  States 
Hungary. 

During  the  past  year  we  unde 
a  thorough  review  of  Hungi 
emigration  policy,  regulations, 
practice  and  entered  into  detailec 
cussions  on  these  subjects  with 
garian  officials.  At  the  same  tim 
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UNGARY— A  PROFILE 

ography 

:a:  35,900  sq.  mi.  (almost  the  size  of  In- 

liana). 

jital:  Budapest  (pop.  2.1  million). 

icr  Cities:   Miskolc  (190,000),  Debrecen 

173.000). 


»ple 

dilation:  10.6  million  (1977  est.). 

nual  Growth  Rate:  Zero. 

nsity:  296  per  sq.  mi. 

mic  Groups:  Hungarian  (97%),  German, 

Slovak . 

ligions:  Roman  Catholic  (68%),  Calvinist 

20%),  Lutheran,  Unitarian,  Jewish. 

iguage:  Hungarian. 

eracy:  98%. 

e  Expectancy:  67  yrs.  (males),  72  yrs. 

females). 

vernment 

Ficial  Name:   Hungarian  People's  Repub- 

ic. 

pe:  Communist  state. 


Date  of  Constitution:  Aug.  20,  1949 
(amended  1972). 

Branches:  Executive — Council  of  Ministers. 
Legislative — unicameral  353-member  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Judicial — Supreme 
Court. 

Political  Party:  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers 
Party. 

Administrative  Subdivisions:  19  Counties,  5 
cities  with  county  status. 

Economy 

GNP:  $18.8  billion  (1976). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  1-2%. 

Per  Capita  Income:  $2,410. 

Agriculture:  Land— 75%;  labor— 23%; 
products — corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  sugar- 
beets,  vegetables,  fruits. 

Industry:  Labor — 36%;  products — precision 
and  measuring  equipment,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, textiles,  transportation  equipment. 

Natural  Resources:  Mostly  lacking;  some 
bauxite  and  brown  coal. 

Trade  (1976):  Exports — $6.3  billion;  machin- 
ery and  tools,  industrial  and  consumer 
goods,  raw  materials.  Imports — $7  bil- 
lion;  machinery,   raw   materials.    Part- 


ners— Eastern   Europe   and   U.S.S.R., 
F.R.G. 
Official  Exchange  Rate:  19.84  forints  =  US 
$1.00. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  most  of  its  specialized  agencies, 
GATT,  Warsaw  Pact,  CEMA. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Hungary:  Premier — Gyorgy  Lazar;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs — Frigynes  Puja;  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.S. — Ferenc  Eszter- 
galyos. 

United  States:  Ambassador  Philip  M. 
Kaiser. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  April 
1978  edition  of  the  Background  Notes  on 
Hungary.  Copies  of  the  complete  Note  may 
be  purchased  for  500  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402 
(a  25%  discount  is  allowed  when  ordering 
100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the  same  ad- 
dress . 


'ully  explained  the  concerns  of 
American  Government  and  people 
gave  rise  to  Section  402  of  the 
i  Act. 

the  course  of  these  discussions, 
Hungarian  Government  em- 
ized  that  it  is  Hungary's  present 
:uture  policy  to  deal  with  emigra- 
cases  promptly,  constructively, 
with  good  will  and  in  the  letter 
spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister 
itly  reiterated  this  policy  in  an 
ange  of  letters  with  our  Ambas- 
r  in  Budapest,  which  the  Presi- 
has  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
Iher  with  the  text  of  the  trade 
:ment.  We  believe,  on  the  basis 
ur  experience,  that  Hungary's 
ice  reflects  this  policy  and  that  it 
contribute  substantially  to  achiev- 
the  objectives  of  Section  402. 
s,  it  has  been  possible  to 
tiate  and  sign  the  agreement  on 
:  relations,  which  fully  meets  the 
irements  of  the  Trade  Act. 

le  Agreement 

>e  central  purpose  of  the  trade 
;ment  is  to  remove  discrimination 
i  our  bilateral  trading  relation- 
■  Throughout  our  negotiations, 
Parian  officials  stressed  their  con- 
that  the  agreement  adhere  as 
ely  as  possible  to  the  nondis- 
inatory  principles  of  the  General 
eement   on  Tariffs   and   Trade 


(GATT).  We  are  equally  interested  in 
strengthening  these  principles  as  a 
matter  of  general  trade  policy,  and 
have  therefore  agreed  to  apply  the 
terms  of  the  GATT  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  Trade  Act,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions required  by  the  Act  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  agreement. 

If  this  agreement  enters  into  force, 
its  most  important  effect  will  be  to 
remove  discriminatory  tariffs  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Hungary,  so 
that  each  country  can  compete  effec- 
tively in  each  other's  market  with  the 
exports  of  other  countries.  This  will 
mean  a  substantial  reduction  in  Hun- 
garian tariffs  for  a  wide  range  of  U.S. 
products  in  which  we  have  a  strong 
competitive  position  in  world  trade, 
and  which  Hungarian  firms  now  buy 
from  our  principal  Western  compet- 
itors. U.S.  firms  have  indicated  a 
strong  interest  in  this  agreement  and, 
if  they  develop  their  markets  in  Hun- 
gary, over  the  next  2  or  3  years  we 
would  expect  to  see  a  healthy  boost  in 
U.S.  exports  to  Hungary. 

If  the  agreement  is  approved,  the 
United  States  will,  for  its  part,  cease 
to  apply  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of 
1930  (now  referred  to  as  Column  II 
rates)  to  Hungarian  products  and  will 
begin  applying  the  Column  I  rates  we 
apply  to  almost  all  other  countries. 
Since  Hungarian  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  now  very  low,  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  which  products  will  re- 
spond to  lower  tariffs.   However,  we 


neither  expect  a  high  level  of  imports 
from  Hungary,  nor  expect  them  to  be 
concentrated  in  one  or  two  products. 
Should  a  problem  develop  regarding 
Hungarian  imports,  we  retain  the  full 
range  of  measures  available  under  our 
laws,  as  well  as  specific  provisions  in 
this  agreement  for  prompt  consulta- 
tions and  a  variety  of  remedies  in  the 
event  of  a  threat  of  market  disruption. 
We  have  discussed  our  concerns  with 
the  Hungarian  Government  in  detail, 
and  are  confident  that  the  Hungarians 
understand  our  needs  on  this  point. 

The  Trade  Act  also  calls  for  a 
number  of  provisions  designed  to  as- 
sist U.S.  firms  in  non-market-econ- 
omy countries,  taking  into  account 
that  foreign  businesses  normally 
enjoy  less  freedom  of  action  in  a 
state-controlled  economy  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  provisions  of  the 
trade  agreement  reflect  these  require- 
ments. 

The  agreement  reflects  the  Trade 
Act's  requirements  that  it  must  be 
subject  to  termination  if  Hungary's 
waiver  is  not  extended  every  year, 
and  that  its  term  is  only  3  years. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  entering  into 
this  agreement  with  the  intention  that 
it  will  become  the  basis  for  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  Hungary  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  conditions  re- 
quired by  the  Trade  Act  for  the 
agreement's  renewal — a  satisfactory 
balance  of  concessions  in  trade  and 
services  and  satisfactory  reciprocity 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS:        Trials  of 
Soviet  Dissidents 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  7 ' 

We  view  with  deep  concern  the 
opening  of  the  trials  of  Anatoli 
Shcharanskiy  and  Aleksandr 
Ginzburg.2  Mr.  Shcharanskiy  has  been 
held  in  detention  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities for  16  months.  He  has  not 
been  allowed  to  communicate  with 
family  or  friends.  Nor  has  he  been  al- 
lowed to  select  his  own  legal  counsel 
for  a  trial,  which  is  itself  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  authorities  who 
arrested  him.  These  factors  call  into 
question  the  fairness  of  the  trial  and 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Shcharanskiy 's 
human  rights.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  repeatedly  made  its  concern  for 
Mr.  Shcharanskiy  known,  both  pri- 
vately to  the  Soviet  Government  and 
publicly.  Our  interest  in  him  is  natural 
in  view  of  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
human  rights,  particularly  for  the  right 
to  emigrate  which  we  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  firm  commitment  to 
promote.  We  have  previously  indi- 
cated our  similar  concern  about  the 
forthcoming  trial  of  Aleksandr 
Ginzburg. 

These  trials  will  be  watched  closely 
in  the  United  States.  In  our  view,  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Shcharanskiy  and  Mr. 
Ginzburg  will  be  an  important  indi- 
cator of  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  both  with  regard  to  ob- 
serving its  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  to  promoting  a 
healthy  atmosphere  for  the  construc- 
tive development  of  U.S. -Soviet 
relations. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
JULY  83 

During  the  past  2  days  we  have 
learned  that  next  week  the  Soviet 


Union  will  start  the  trials  of  several 
prominent  dissidents.  These  men  and 
women  of  uncommon  courage  are 
being  put  on  trial  on  a  number  of  pre- 
texts. In  truth,  they  are  being  tried  for 
asserting  fundamental  human 
rights — to  speak  out  and  to  petition 
and  criticize  their  government — rights 
guaranteed  in  international  agreements 
entered  into  by  their  government. 
These  trials,  with  their  lack  of  due 
process,  violate  fundamental  principles 
of  justice. 

I  reflect  the  deepest  feelings  and 
values  of  the  American  people  when  I 
deplore  these  events.  They  inevitably 
affect  the  climate  of  our  relations  and 
impose  obstacles  to  the  building  of 
confidence  and  cooperation  between 
our  countries. 

My  plans  to  meet  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  next  Wednesday 
[July  12]  in  Geneva  are  unchanged. 
We  will  persist  in  our  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  sound  SALT  II  [Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks]  agreement  be- 
cause it  is  in  our  national  interest  and 
in  the  interest  of  world  peace  to  do  so. 

I  have  often  expressed  to  Soviet 
authorities  our  deep  concern  about 
Soviet  treatment  of  dissidents.  I  shall 
do  so  again  next  week. 

In  light  of  these  developments  we 
have  taken  certain  actions.  Yesterday  I 
asked  Barbara  Blum,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  her  delegation  to 
cancel  their  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  today,  at  the  President's  direc- 
tion, instructed  the  President's  science 
adviser,  Frank  Press  [Director,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President],  and 
his  delegation  to  do  likewise. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  the  struggle 
for  basic  human  freedom  is  not  a 
short-term  effort.   We  will  persevere 


(Hungary  cont'd) 

for  reduction  in  trade  barriers  in  mul- 
tilateral negotiations — are  written  into 
the  text  of  the  agreement  itself. 

We  believe  the  agreement  is  a 
well-balanced  document,  one  that  in- 
corporates a  large  area  of  mutual 
interest  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Hungary.  Neither  country  is  giving  up 
as  much  as  it  gains  through  this 
agreement.  We  believe  it  is  in  the 
U.S.  interest  to  seize  this  opportunity 
to  strengthen  our  trade  with  Hungary, 


and  to  demonstrate  our  continuing 
interest  in  expanding  relations  with 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  benefit. 

We  urge  your  support  for  approval 
of  this  agreement  by  the  Congress.    □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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because  of  our  enduring  belief  in 
dignity  of  the  individual. 


AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG'S 
STATEMENT,  JULY  84 

I  sought  for  6  months,  as  he; 
the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  reci 
concluded  Belgrade  conferenci 
work  for  better  understanding  or 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  Wei 
concern  for  the  fulfillment  oh 
human  rights  pledges  of  the  Hell 
Final  Act.  The  announcement! 
Anatoli  Shcharanskiy  and  Aleksi 
Ginzburg  are  to  be  brought  to  1 
July  10,  therefore,  causes  me  ) 
personal  distress.  I  hope  thatl 
Soviet  authorities,  as  they  con) 
these  trials,  will  be  aware  that  Wei 
public  opinion  will  be  drawing  its 
conclusions  about  Soviet  respec: 
the  Helsinki  agreement  and  abour 
nature  of  future  U.S. -Soviet  relat. 
All  of  us,  in  the  East  and  West,! 
be  the  losers  if  the  Soviet  audio: 
ignore  their  Helsinki  commitments 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
EN  ROUTE  TO  BONN, 
JULY  13 5 

I  am  deeply  distressed  to  lea; 
the  heavy  sentence  meted  out  to  /; 
sandr  Ginzburg,  a  man  whose  ci 
appears  to  have  been  that  he  hei 
others  to  survive  who  sought  free 
of  expression.   To  the  world, 
Ginzburg  has  become  known 
symbol  of  selfless  courage  and  c| 
cation  to  principle.  For  these  quali: 
he  has  the  respect  of  all  of  us., 
well-being  will  be  our  constant 
cern. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
BONN,  JULY  14  6 

I  speak  today  with  the  sadness 
whole  world  feels  at  the  sente 
given  Anatoli  Shcharanskiy.  Wei 
all  sobered  by  this  reminder  that 
late  in  the  20th  century,  a  person 
be  sent  to  jail  simply  for  asserting 
basic  human  rights. 

It  is  saddest  of  all  for  the  Soi 
people,  who  in  their  time  have  kn. 
war  and  oppression,  who  yearn  tiki 
others  for  peace  and  liberty,  who  1 
seen  their  own  government  pledj 
years  ago  to  respect  those  huu 
rights  and  desires,  and  who  now  1 
seen  that  pledge  broken  once  ag 
The  struggle  for  human  libertie 
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MIDDLE  EAST:        U.S.  Poltey  in  the  19703s 


iarold  H.  Saunders 

tatement  before  the  Subcommittee 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
ise  Committee  on  International 
atioi  >  on  June  12,  1978.  Mr. 
nders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
ir  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
irs. ' 

his  subcommittee's  annual  review 
J.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  pro- 
:s  a  significant  forum  for  the  Ad- 
listration  to  analyze  American 
rests  and  goals  in  the  Middle  East 
to  share  with  Members  of  Con- 
s  and  the  public  our  perception  of 
policies  necessary  to  pursue  them, 
in  think  of  few  areas  of  the  world 
re  it  is  more  important  to  under- 
d  what  is  at  stake  for  our  country 
for  our  friends  and  how  our  inter- 
relate to  each  other. 

v  Perceptions  Have  Evolved 

may  help  focus  our  understanding 
vhat  is  at  stake  today  in  the  Middle 
t  to  examine  how  our  perceptions 
his  area  have  evolved  over  the  last 
e  decades . 

iter  the  Second  World  War,  our 
lghts  ran  along  two  lines. 


I  and  difficult,  but  it  will  be  won. 
:re  is  no  power  on  Earth  that  can 
I  delay  its  progress.  □ 


*ead  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
t  spokesman  Hodding  Carter. 
\natoli  Shcharanskiy  is  a  Soviet  Jewish 
<ist  who  sought  unsuccessfully  to  emigrate 
rael.  He  is  the  founding  member  of  an  un- 
cial group  of  Soviet  human  rights  activists 
blished  to  monitor  Soviet  performance 
:r  the  Helsinki  accords.  He  has  been  held 
etention  since  his  arrest  in  the  spring  of 
'  and  was  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of 
ion  on  July  10,  1978.  He  was  sentenced  on 
14  to  13  years  in  detention, 
leksandr  Ginzburg,  a  close  associate  of 
;sandr  Solzhenitsyn,  was  brought  to  trial 
Kaluga,  U.S.S.R.,  on  July  10,  1978,  on 
ges  of  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  prop- 
ida"  and  sentenced  on  July  13  to  8  years 
labor  camp, 
'ress  release  272. 

Embassador   Arthur   J.    Goldberg    was 
rman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Confer- 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
'ress  release  286. 

fext  from   Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
ial  Documents  of  July  24,  1978. 


•  First,  on  the  strategic  front,  we 
spoke  in  terms  of  physical  geography, 
characterizing  the  Middle  East  as  "the 
strategic  crossroads"  and  a  "land 
bridge"  joining  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  This  perception  grew  out  of 
prewar  European  political  concepts 
and  the  experience  of  a  generation  that 
fought  in  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  and  across  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  war.  The  later  Soviet 
thrusts  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece 
to  expand  their  postwar  influence 
reinforced  this  view. 

•  Then  in  1948  we  committed  our- 
selves to  the  existence  and  to  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  State,  as  a 
home  for  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
and  others  who  wished  to  come,  and 
as  a  functioning  democracy. 

By  the  early  1960's,  the  advent  of 
intercontinental  missiles  with  nuclear 
warheads  and  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  achieved  an  active  posi- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  caused  us  to 
shift  from  seeing  national  interest 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  Middle  East's 
geographic  position  to  a  perception  of 
the  Middle  East  in  global  strategic 
terms.  We  wanted  to  enhance  our  in- 
fluence in  the  area  partly  because  the 
Mediterranean  remained  an  important 
lifeline  to  our  NATO  allies  and  our 
allies  to  the  east  but  also  because  of 
the  importance  of  oil  to  Western 
Europe  and  the  political  orientation  of 
key  states.  We  did  not  at  that  time  see 
a  direct  threat  to  American  interests 
coming  from  this  area.  Direct  U.S. 
economic  interests,  apart  from  our 
interest  in  the  reliable  availability  of 
oil  to  our  allies  at  reasonable  prices, 
largely  centered  in  oil-related 
activities. 

The  United  States  also  continued  its 
firm  commitment  to  Israel's  strength 
and  well-being  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  humanitarian  concern  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  which  would 
permit  all  the  people  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  displaced  Palestinians,  to 
build  better  lives. 

Today's  Perceptions  of 
Our  Interests 

In  the  1970's  yet  a  further  evolution 
in  our  view  of  the  Middle  East  has 
taken  place.  It  reflects  new  develop- 
ments there  with  which  we  and  our 
friends  must  deal  creatively. 

Today  there  are  few  areas  in  the 


world  where  so  many  compelling 
American  interests  intersect  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Middle  East.  The  basic 
catalogue  of  interests  remains  un- 
changed and  familiar  to  us  all,  but 
there  are  important  new  points  to  be 
made  about  them.  Let  me  discuss  each 
of  them  in  turn. 

Preventing  Conflict.  We  have  long 
recognized  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  seek  to  prevent  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  from  again  be- 
coming a  flashpoint  and  that  helping 
strengthen  the  independence  of  Middle 
Eastern  countries  will  contribute  to 
stability  in  the  region  and  make  war 
less  likely. 

Since  the  mid-1960's,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  wars  of  1967  and  1973  have 
demonstrated  to  us  in  the  heat  of  crisis 
that  the  Middle  East  is  an  area  where 
U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  could  confront 
each  other  in  the  context  of  a  local 
war.  Now,  with  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  changing  energy 
needs,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  traditional  Soviet  interest 
in  a  strong  position  in  that  area.  These 
facts  provide  an  important  part  of  the 
backdrop  against  which  we  pursue  our 
interests  in  the  area. 

Israel's  Security.  Our  irrevocable 
commitment  to  the  security,  strength, 
and  well-being  of  Israel  has  been 
reaffirmed  by  every  American  Admin- 
istration since  the  modern  State  of  Is- 
rael was  born  30  years  ago.  It  is  a 
permanent  feature  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  might  add  that  this  has  been 
a  deep  personal  commitment  of  mine. 
Many  Americans  share  this  commit- 
ment to  a  people  who  have  suffered 
beyond  our  ability  to  comprehend  and 
who  have  yet  contributed  so  much  to 
our  heritage  and  to  our  world. 

In  this  decade  this  commitment  has 
been  broadened  and  strengthened  by 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

Today,  however,  Israel  and  the 
United  States  must  face  together  new 
and  more  difficult  circumstances.  It  is 
increasingly  obvious  that  Israel's  se- 
curity can  best  be  guaranteed  over  the 
long  term  by  a  policy  of  continued 
military  strength  coupled  with  a  peace- 
ful relationship  with  its  neighbors. 
Close  American  cooperation  with  key 
Arab  states  is  essential  to  achieving 
and  guaranteeing  that  peace. 
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In  the  past  year,  the  opportunity  for 
peace  has  increased  dramatically.  Be- 
fore 1967,  when  no  Arab  state  would 
talk  of  recognizing  Israel  and  making 
peace  with  it,  the  basis  for  a  final, 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  conflict  did 
not  exist.  Following  President  Sadat's 
historic  trip  to  Jerusalem  and  Israel's 
warm  reception,  Israel  for  the  first 
time  since  its  founding  as  a  modern 
state  is  dealing  with  an  Arab  state 
which  is  prepared  to  accept  and  recog- 
nize a  Jewish  state  in  the  Middle  East 
and  to  make  peace  and  establish  nor- 
mal relations  with  it. 

Opinion  in  the  Arab  world  has 
shifted  gradually  since  1967,  and  the 
shift  accelerated  after  the  1973  war.  In 
going  to  Jerusalem,  President  Sadat 
dramatized  that  shift  and  broke  out  of 
the  30-year  cycle  of  war  and  truce  to 
create  a  new  psychological  climate  in 
which  there  can  be  progress  toward 
peace  between  Israel  and  all  its 
neighbors.  The  issue  is  no  longer 
whether  there  can  be  peace  but 
whether  there  can  be  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  peace. 

In  that  context,  we  have  particularly 
come  to  recognize  in  new  ways  the 
importance  of  a  just  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  for  a 
peace  settlement.  This  is  no  longer 
seen  as  simply  a  refugee  problem;  it  is 
a  problem  of  fulfilling  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  in 
ways  that  enable  them  to  participate  in 
the  determination  of  their  own  future 
and  to  live  in  peace  and  security  with 
Israel.  The  Palestinians  for  their  part 
must  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  live 
in  peace  with  Israel. 

Finally,  Israel's  development  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  advantages 
of  peace  for  the  further  growth  of  the 
Israeli  people  are  clearer  than  ever. 
Peace  can  release  their  extraordinary 
talents  and  energies  to  the  benefit  of 
Israel  and  of  the  world  at  large.  In  per 
capita  terms,  Israel  possesses  more 
scientists,  engineers,  physicians,  and 
other  professionals  and  technicians 
trained  in  public  service  fields  than 
most  nations  of  the  world.  Already, 
despite  30  years  of  conflict  and  ten- 
sion, Israel's  contributions  to  human 
and  material  development  in  areas 
such  as  health,  agriculture,  the  envi- 
ronment, alternative  sources  of 
energy,  and  water  conservation  have 
been  remarkable.  Under  conditions  of 
peace  which  relieve  Israel  of  the 
world's  most  crushing  defense  burden, 
its  already  disproportionate  contribu- 
tion to  solutions  to  some  of  the  most 
pressing  global  issues  will  be  mag- 
nified. 

Arab  World.  We  have  long  recog- 
nized the   importance  of  the  Arab 


world.  The  strength  and  moderation  of 
the  major  Arab  countries  has  been  a 
bulwark  against  radical  forces  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  they  have  in  turn 
looked  increasingly  to  the  United 
States  for  support  in  insuring  their  se- 
curity  and   independence.   The  oil 


.  .  .  Israel s  security  can  best 
be  guaranteed  over  the  long 
term  by  a  policy  of  continued 
military  strength  coupled  with  a 
peaceful  relationship  with  its 
neighbors .  Close  American 
cooperation  with  key  Arab 
states  is  essential  to  achieving 
and  guaranteeing  that  peace. 


which  some  of  them  produce  has  long 
been  vital  to  our  allies. 

Today,  there  is  a  new  degree  of 
interdependence  between  the  United 
States  and  the  key  Arab  nations  that 
are  prepared  to  work  with  us  con- 
structively. The  achievement  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  is  surely  a  central  goal  in  this 
relationship.  There  are  other  benefits 
as  well. 

The  rapid  increase  in  investable 
surplus  which  the  Arab  governments 
hold  —  now  approximately  $140 
billion— has  added  a  new  dimension  to 
our  interests  in  this  area.  Some  of 
their  increased  revenues  come  from 
the  willingness  of  some  oil-producing 
states  to  meet  increasing  demand  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  producing 
more  oil  than  their  domestic  revenue 
needs  would  require  them  to  sell.  How 
those  revenues  are  used  will  affect  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  world  economy 
and  of  the  dollar,  and  they  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  development  of 
poorer  nations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
U.S.  economy  is  important  to  the  Arab 
oil-producing  nations  in  accommo- 
dating these  enormous  amounts  of 
capital. 

The  oil  which  has  long  been  vital  to 
our  allies  has  become  increasingly  so 
to  us.  Crude  oil  imports  from  the 
Middle  East  made  up  22%  of  our  total 
petroleum  consumption  and  nearly  half 
of  our  imports  in  1977  (versus  7%  and 
29%  respectively  in  1973). 

Thus,  the  Middle  East  figures  in  our 
calculations  on  energy,  as  well  as  in 
our  balance-of-payments  position  and 
efforts  to  maintain  a  stable  dollar,  in 
ways  that  would  have  been  unthinka- 
ble 10  years  ago. 


In  the  last  30  years,   the  U 
States  has  simply  become  much 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  M 
East.   Important  nations  in  the 
have  looked  increasingly  to  the  Ui 
States  for  modern  technology.  Ou 
lationship  to  their  modernization 
grams  and  the  increased  economii 
volvement  with  them  have  sha 
widened  the  range  of  contacts  bet 
Middle  Easterners  and  Americans, 
other  country  offers  the  broad  r; 
and  depth  of  technology  that  exis 
the  United   States  and  none  i; 
adaptable  to  the  specific  educati 
requirements  of  foreign   stude 
There  are  over  100,000  students  1 
the  Middle  East  in  the  United  M 
now,  and  almost  90,000  Amerk 
are  living  in  the  Middle  East. 

Trade  between  the  United  States 
the  Middle  East  has  increased  rap 
since   1973.  The  import  side  of 
trade  has  been  given  wide  publicit 
the  U.S.  demand  for  foreign  and; 
creasingly,   Middle  Eastern  oil1; 
risen.  However,  U.S.  sales  to  the  ■ 
have  also  grown  substantially.  U 
exports  to  the  region  were  $3.5  bil: 
in  1973  and  accounted  for  5%  of 
total  exports.  By  1977  American  s> 
to  the  Middle  East  had  jumped  I 
total  of  $12.3  billion.  Our  Middle  :i 
customers  now  purchase  over  109' 
our  total  exports.  In  addition,  hundfi 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  architects 
consulting,  engineering,  and  consi 
tion  services  which  do  not  appear  iri 
above  trade  figures  are  being  expo; 
and  reduce  our  trade  deficit  with 
region.  The  link  between  this  ma 
and  American  employment  levels 
the  importance  of  these  exports  to 
balance  of  payments  are  obvious. 

Finally,  the  key  oil-producing  I 
tions  of  the  Middle  East  are  incn 
ingly  important  to  the  world  econor 
The  rise  in  oil  prices  in  1973  demi 
strated  clearly  how  oil-pricing  di 
sions  and  the  related  decisions  on  j; 
duction  levels  can  be  a  major  cause 
economic  dislocation  in  most  count; 
of  the  world,  from  the  most  ind 
trialized  to  the  least  developed.  Tj 
also  play  an  increasingly  positive  il 
in  development.  By  the  end  of  if 
cumulative  OPEC  [Organization: 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  bi 
eral  aid  commitments  totaled  ab 
$26  billion.  OPEC  countries  have  i 
committed  substantial  amounts: 
capital — almost  $11.5  billion  by 
end  of  1976 — to  international  org; 
zations.  Further,  they  have  pled: 
almost  half  of  the  billion  dollar  cap: 
of  the  International  Fund  for  Agrn 
tural  Development,  an  organizat" 
that  is  in  itself  a  result  of  their  ini: 
tive.  These  emerging  OPEC  finan-i 
powers  soon  will  enjoy  greater  von 
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ngth  as  a  result  of  increased  quotas 
le  International  Monetary  Fund. 

luman  Rights.  America  has  long 
a  moral  and  humane  commitment 
he  people  of  the  Middle  East  to 
end  a  conflict  that  has  caused  a 
sration  of  suffering  and  to  help 
ove  other  obstacles  that  have  im- 
ed  social  and  economic  progress, 
i  the  past  year  in  this  Administra- 
,  we  as  a  nation  have  redoubled 
commitment  to  a  fuller  realization 
ind  the  world  of  basic  human 
ts.  Leaders  in  the  Middle  East 
:  repeated  to  us  in  many  ways  at 
y  times  that  they  want  to  achieve 
:e  so  that  they  can  devote  their 
gies  and  their  resources  to  the 
-being  of  their  people.  Many  of 
1  have  a  vision  of  an  era  of  growth 
development  which  could  follow  a 
e  agreement.  Many  of  them  have 
d  us  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
ing  that  vision  a  reality.  We  re- 
1  prepared  and  want  very  much  to 
ide  this  cooperation. 


nises  for  U.S.  Policy 

he  preceding  analysis  of  U.S. 
rests  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
)'s  suggests  four  premises  about 
.  policy  toward  that  area  in  the 
1970 's. 

rst,  because  each  of  our  interests 
le  Middle  East  is  important,  the 
viable  national  policy  is  one 
h  enables  us  to  pursue  all  of  those 
ests  at  the  same  time, 
^fining  our  interests  this  broadly 
recognizing  how  they  are  interre- 

I  is  the  most  effective  way  the 
ed  States  can  help  strengthen  all 
s  allies  and  friends.  Reciprocally, 
)f  our  friends  share  a  common 
est  in  our  strength,  in  our  success, 
in  a  strong  American  role  in  fos- 
ig  peace,  independence,  and 
th  in  the  Middle  East.  This  inter- 
ndence  of  all  our  interests  de- 
is  the  most  serious  consideration. 
>r  the  United  States,  the  pursuit 

II  of  these  interests  reflects  a 
:rence  of  policy  in  which  our 
d  commitments  and  our  human 
ems  on  the  one  hand  and  our 
egic  and  pragmatic  national  in- 
sts  on  the  other  are  mutually 
orcing. 

cond,  the  experience  of  the  past 
ars  has  shown  that  we  are  best 
to  pursue  all  of  those  interests 
iltaneously  in  circumstances 
re  there  is  progress  toward  a 
eful  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
lict. 

hen  there  is  no  movement  toward 
ttlement,  tension  between  Israel 


and  the  Arab  states  rises,  and  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Arab  nations  become  strained.  The 
pressure  on  Arab  states  to  look 
elsewhere  for  assistance  increases, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  the  U.S.  ability  to  play  a  role 
in  influencing  events.  Additionally, 
Israel  becomes  increasingly  isolated, 
and  harmony  between  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  is  jeopardized. 
When  the  United  States  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  peace  process  and 
when  progress  is  being  made  toward 
achieving  agreements  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  4  years,  Israel  has 
enjoyed  greater  security.  When,  as  a 
consequence,  the  United  States  can 
strengthen  its  ties  with  all  of  the  im- 
portant Middle  Eastern  countries,  the 
momentum  toward  peace  grows,  and 
our  vital  interests  become  self- 
reinforcing. 

Peace,  therefore,  is  not  only  the 
best  assurance  of  a  secure  and  pros- 
perous Israel  but  also  would 
strengthen  moderate  governments  in 
the  region  and  enhance  U.S.  global 
interests.  It  is  crucial  to  the  under- 
standing of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  to  recognize  that  our  urgent  na- 
tional commitment  to  an  Arab-Israeli 
settlement  is  based  both  on  our  en- 
during commitment  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  on  the  fact  that  peace  is  a 
necessity  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  I  want  to 
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None  of  our  friends,  nor  we,  will 
gain  from  a  diminished  U.S.  relation- 
ship with  any  of  the  key  states  there. 
To  the  contrary,  a  closer  relationship 
with  each  party  enhances  our  ability 
to  pursue  objectives  common  to  all. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  in  pursu- 
ing all  of  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  our  historic  and  un- 
changeable commitment  to  a  strong 
Israel,  our  diplomacy  must  work  to- 
ward creating  conditions  and  a 
framework  of  relationships  that  make 
pursuit  of  these  interests  complemen- 
tary. To  do  otherwise  would  not  be 
consistent  with  our  moral,  strategic, 
or  economic  interests.  We  believe  our 
friends  have  an  interest  in  our 
success. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  significant 
shift  toward  the  West  in  the  relations 
between  principal  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions and  the  major  powers  outside 
the  Middle  East  over  the  last  several 
years. 

Compared  with  the  mid-1950's 
when  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern 
European  allies  appeared  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  and  the  U.S.  position  was 
eroding  to  a  point  that  most  Arab 
countries  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  us  after  the  1967  war,  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  United  States  is  a 
significant  change  for  the  better.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  legitimate  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  or  that  it  will  not 


It  is  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  to 
recognize  that  our  urgent  national  commitment  to  an  Arab- Israeli 
settlement  is  based  both  on  our  enduring  commitment  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  .  .  .  that  peace  is  a  necessity  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 


address  openly  a  question  that  deeply 
concerns  many  Americans  today,  as 
well  as  our  friends  in  Israel.  The 
question  is  often  put  obliquely  this 
way:  What  kind  of  U.S.  relationship 
with  the  Middle  East  can  we  see  5  or 
10  years  from  now?  On  many  occa- 
sions the  real  underlying  question  is: 
Are  we  not  reducing  our  support  for 
Israel  in  favor  of  the  Arab  nations? 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  is 
unequivocally  no. 

So  long  as  all  of  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East  share  a  common  interest 
in  peace,  in  a  strong  U.S.  role  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  checking  the 
growth  of  radical  influence,  close  re- 
lations with  one  party  do  not  mean 
diminished  relations   with  others. 


have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
future  of  that  area.  Our  present  posi- 
tion does,  however,  testify  to  recog- 
nition in  many  of  these  nations  that 
their  economic  progress  and  national 
independence  require  a  significant 
relationship  with  the  West. 

Entirely  apart  from  political  ideol- 
ogy, many  Middle  Eastern  nations 
have  recognized  that  the  West  offers 
the  technology  and  the  managerial 
skills  needed  to  develop  their  coun- 
tries and  that  U.S.  diplomacy  can 
make  an  essential  contribution  to  a 
peace  which  will  lift  the  burden  of 
heavy  defense  expenditures  from  their 
shoulders  and  let  them  get  on  with  the 
constructive  work  of  economic  and 
social  development. 


g 
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While  the  economic  relationship 
may  persist,  radical  forces  could 
again  take  advantage  of  conditions 
that  would  follow  failure  of  the  peace 
negotiations.  Thus,  one  thing  at  stake 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  negotiations  and  in 
cooperation  with  key  Arab  countries 
is  the  future  orientation  of  the  im- 
portant nations  of  the  Middle  East, 
both  in  terms  of  their  relationships 
with  the  great  powers  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  own  political  systems. 
Moderate  Arab  leaders  have  turned  to 
the  United  States  for  cooperation  in 
achieving  both  peace  and  develop- 
ment. Their  success  will  limit  the  role 
of  radical  forces.  Their  degree  of  suc- 
cess will,  in  turn,  in  large  part  deter- 
mine whether  Israel  faces  the  future 
surrounded  by  radical  and  hostile 
states  or  by  nations  which  are  com- 
mitted to  peace  and  orderly  progress. 

Fourth,  without  in  any  way  de- 
tracting from  our  other  commitments, 
a  definition  of  U.S.   interests  in  the 


objective  was  a  comprehensive  peace 
settlement  and  that  we  were  concen- 
trating our  efforts  on  reconvening  the 
Geneva  conference  for  negotiation  of 
such  a  settlement,  a  concept  to  which 
we  are  still  committed.  A  comprehen- 
sive settlement,  in  fact,  remains  the 
objective  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
conflict.  But  President  Sadat's  visit  to 
Israel  opened  a  new  approach  and 
historic  new  opportunities  for  peace, 
and  since  November  we  have  been 
working  with  Egypt  and  Israel  to 
build  on  that  initiative  toward  a  com- 
prehensive peace.  We  have  done  this 
in  full  recognition  that  there  will  be 
no  peace  for  Israel  or  its  neighbors 
until  there  is  a  peace  that  encom- 
passes all  of  them,  including  the 
Palestinians. 

President  Sadat's  initiative  must  be 
seen  in  two  perspectives. 

•  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
242  of  November  1967  established 
the  basic  equation  for  peace  which 


None  of  our  friends,  nor  we,  will  gain  from  a  diminished  U.S. 
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common  to  all. 


Middle  East  must  take  serious  ac- 
count of  the  new  dimensions  of  U.S. 
economic  relations  with  the  area. 

These  economic  factors  explain 
why  our  strategy  in  the  past  4  years 
has  had  two  thrusts — not  one.  The 
more  dramatic  has  been  our  high 
priority  drive  for  an  Arab-Israeli  set- 
tlement. Less  dramatic,  but  of  great 
importance,  has  been  the  effort  to  en- 
courage the  broadest  possible  range  of 
relationships  between  the  economic 
and  social  sectors  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
We  have  recognized  not  only  the  na- 
tion's economic  need  for  these  re- 
lationships but  also  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  presence  in  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East  will  be  a  truly  national 
presence — not  just  a  governmental 
one. 

The  Peace  Process  at  Present 

I  know  that  this  subcommittee  has 
been  following  closely  the  progress  of 
efforts  to  promote  an  Arab-Israel 
peace  settlement.  Because  of  its  im- 
portance, I  want  to  conclude  this 
statement  with  a  status  report. 

A  year  ago  we  reported  that  our 


has  guided  negotiators  and  mediators 
since.  That  equation  established  the 
proposition  that  there  would  be  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  territories  occupied 
in  the  1967  conflict  in  return  for 
peace  and  security.  Now  Egypt  has 
offered  peace,  acceptance,  and 
negotiations  on  Israel's  security 
needs.  President  Sadat's  visit  to 
Jerusalem  made  this  offer  concrete. 

•  A  year  ago  when  President  Carter 
and  Secretary  Vance  conducted  their 
initial  consultations  with  the  leaders 
of  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  Leba- 
non, and  Saudi  Arabia,  they  iden- 
tified three  issues  that  would  need  to 
be  dealt  with  in  peace  negotia- 
tions—the nature  of  peace,  Israeli 
withdrawal  and  the  security  measures 
that  would  accompany  withdrawal, 
and  the  role  of  the  Palestinians. 
President  Sadat's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
resolved  on  Egypt's  behalf  that  the 
nature  of  peace  is  to  include  not  only 
the  end  of  war  but  the  acceptance  of 
Israel  and  normal  relations  with  it. 

The  purposes  of  the  negotiations 
now  are  to  restore  the  momentum 
created  by  President  Sadat's  Novem- 
ber initiative  and  Prime  Minister  Be- 
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gin's  responses  to  it  and  out  of  this 
develop  a  framework  within  whi 
the  other  Arab  parties  to  the  confl 
can  join  the  negotiating  process  a 
address  the  questions  of  peace  a! 
normal  relations  with  Israel,  Isrc 
can  address  the  issues  of  security  a 
withdrawal,  and  the  problem  of  tj 
Palestinians  can  be  resolved  in  a  ju 
humane,  and  honorable  way. 

The  focal  point  of  our  current  cc 
sultations  with  Israel  and  Egypt  is  t 
question  of  the  future  of  the  We 
Bank  and  Gaza — those  parts  of  t 
former  Palestine  mandate  lying  oi 
side  Israel's  1967  boundaries — a 
the  role  of  the  Palestinians  in  resol 
ing  this  question.  This  is  the  key, 
progress  at  the  present  stage  of  t 
negotiations.  Without  some  unde 
standing  on  these  issues  it  will  be  ii 
possible  to  achieve  the  declaration 
principles  which  both  Egypt  and  1 
rael  want  to  govern  larger  negoti 
tions  for  a  comprehensive  settleme 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors.  0 
role  is  to  help  the  parties  find  a  mi 
die  ground.  In  practical  terms,  X\ 
means  helping  them  find  a  formu 
whereby  a  practical  solution  for  t 
future  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  e 
be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  all  t 
principles  of  U.N.  Security  Couni 
Resolution  242  in  a  way  that  will  gi' 
the  Palestinians  a  voice  in  the  deU 
mination  of  their  own  future. 

Our  role  in  this  process  is  not  si 
ply  as  postman  between  the  tv 
sides.  At  decisive  points  in  the  neg 
tiations,  where  we  see  it  helpful 
move  things  forward,  we  have  in  t 
past  given  our  own  ideas,  and  we  w 
continue  to  do  so  in  consultation  wi 
the  parties.  That  was  the  way  t 
agenda  for  the  Political  Committ 
meeting  in  Jerusalem  was  resold 
last  January — our  proposal  broke  t 
impasse.  The  current  discussion 
the  declaration  of  principles  procee 
from  an  American  working  dra 
written  at  the  request  of  the  two  p* 
ties.  That  might  occur  again,  but 
would  occur  with  the  purpose 
helping  the  parties  to  define  midd 
ground  where  they  might  negotia 
agreement.  That  middle  ground  wou 
be  developed  from  the  positions 
the  parties,  not  from  an  abstra 
American  peace  plan. 

On  the  issues  being  discussed,  v 
have  important  points  of  agreeme 
with  both  sides  and  points  on  whii 
we  differ. 

With  Israel  there  is  full  agreeme 
that  the  threats  to  Israel's  securi 
which  could  come  from  these  are 
must  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily- 
both  the  threat  of  invasion  by  co 
ventional   military   forces  and  tl 
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reat  of  terrorist  and  guerrilla  attack, 
e  are  also  agreed  that  issues  as 
implex  as  these  will  require  time 
id   careful    negotiation,    so   we 
ggested  a  year  ago  that  the  first 
ijective  should  be  an  interim  ar- 
ngement,  perhaps  5  years,  for  the 
est  Bank  and  Gaza  to  give  time  to 
jrk  out  solutions  there.  During  this 
:riod,   Israel,   Egypt,   Jordan,   and 
presentatives  of  the   Palestinians 
uld  work  out  practical  security  ar- 
igements  that  would  make  it  possi- 
i  to  separate  the  question  of  Israeli 
curity    from    the    question    of 
vereignty  over  the  territory.  During 
;  same  time,  these  parties  would 
>rk  out  arrangements  for  the  politi- 
I  future  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
th  provision  for  obtaining  the  con- 
nt  of  the  people  affected  to  the 
ms  of  a  final  peace  treaty. 
We  have  disagreed  with  Israel   in 
e  important  area.  The  current  Is- 
tJj  Government,   unlike  its  prede- 
>sors,  has  not  agreed  that  Resolu- 
n  242  involves  a  prior  obligation  in 
nciple  to  withdraw  from  any  West 
ink  and  Gaza  territory.   Israel  has, 
wever,  agreed  to  negotiate  with  all 
\  its  neighbors  on  the  basis  of  Res- 
ition  242,  and  we  have  been  dis- 
using with  it  whether  and  how  those 
gotiations   would   deal   with   the 
i^stion  of  withdrawal  as  it  relates  to 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Our  posi- 
n  is  that  the  issues  of  security  and 
'ereignty  can  be  separated — as  Is- 
1  has  already  agreed  to  do  in  its 
•posal  to  Egypt  on  the  Sinai.   We 
I  not  saying  that  this  agreement  in 
inciple  to  withdraw  from   West 
ink  and  Gaza  territory  determines 
\  timing  and  circumstances  of  ac- 
1  withdrawal  or  the  final  borders, 
of  which  must  be  negotiated.  That 
bid  take  place  only  in  the  context 
ia  final  peace  treaty  embodying 
ijnmitments  to  normal  peaceful  re- 
ions  and  agreed  security  arrange- 
iits,  including  possible  agreed  bor- 
*  changes. 

it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  negoti- 
bns  for  all  these  security  and 
ntical  arrangements  can  go  forward 
jil  Israel  has  indicated  that  the 
ijiciple  of  withdrawal  in  Resolution 
I  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  negotia- 
tes as  applying  to  this  occupied 
jitory.  We  have  been  discussing 
'I  matter  with  Israel  and  are  await- 
|  their  views.  Until  this  is  clear, 
'iner  Jordan  nor  other  Arab  repre- 
ftatives  will  join  the  negotiations. 
jy,  in  turn,  will  have  to  make  clear 
'ir  willingness  to  live  in  peace 
l|igside  Israel  if  negotiations  are  to 
;eed. 
fe  and  the  Arab  governments  who 
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Vice  President  Jfiondate9s 
Address  to  the  Israeli  Knesset 


Vice  President  Mondale  visited  Is- 
rael June  29-July  3,  1978,  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  ceremonies 
honoring  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  He  also 
met  with  Egyptian  President  Sadat  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  July  3.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  address  delivered  at  a 
state  dinner  at  the  Knesset  on  July  2. ' 

I  bring  to  the  people  of  Israel  the 
best  wishes,  the  affection,  and  the 
congratulations  of  the  President  and 
the  people  of  my  country.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial joy  to  me  to  return  to  Israel — and 
it  is  a  special  joy  for  my  wife  and  for 
my  daughter  to  visit  Israel  for  the  first 
time — to  represent  the  President  and  to 
have  the  honor  to  speak  in  this  historic 
hall  of  democracy,  the  Knesset. 

Thirty  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  I 
have  come  to  Israel  as  representatives 
of  a  young  nation  to  join  an  ancient 
people  in  the  celebration  of  a  common 
dream.  In  your  30th  anniversary  year, 
we  rejoice  with  you.   We  share  your 


pride.  We  honor  your  achievements 
and  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
we  say  to  the  people  of  Israel:  con- 
gratulations, Mazel  Tov. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Speaker:  We  are  especially  grateful  to 
you  for  your  warmth  and  your  gra- 
cious hospitality.  My  consultations 
with  the  Prime  Minister  have  been 
warm,  helpful,  and  have  strengthened 
our  friendship  even  more,  and  I  look 
forward  to  our  meeting  tomorrow. 

In  my  office  in  the  White  House,  in 
an  honored  place,  is  a  gift  presented  to 
me  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  White  House:  an  oil  lamp 
and  clay  pitcher  from  the  period  of  the 
Patriarchs.  I  thought  about  that  gift 
this  morning  when  I  visited  Beersheva 
where  Abraham  lived.  One  cannot 
visit  Israel;  one  cannot  walk  these  hills 
or  stand  in  the  city  of  David, 
Jerusalem,  without  a  profound  sense  of 
the  history  that  echoes  from  this  land. 

Israel  is  a  new  nation  but  it's  the 
fulfillment  of  an  age-old  dream.  On 


are  key  to  the  peace  process  agree 
that  the  common  objective  is  a  peace 
settlement  based  on  Security  Council 
Resolution  242  which,  among  other 
things,  recognizes  Israel's  right  to 
exist  as  a  sovereign  state.  With 
Egypt,  we  have  reached  agreement 
that  such  a  settlement  should  encom- 
pass the  full  range  of  normal  relations 
that  are  customary  between  states  at 
peace  with  one  another.  We  and  those 
Arab  governments  also  agree  that  a 
settlement  must  include  a  just  solu- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all 
its  aspects.  And  we  agree  that  all  the 
principles  of  Resolution  242,  includ- 
ing the  principle  of  withdrawal,  apply 
to  all  fronts  where  territory  was  oc- 
cupied in  1967,  including  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  it 
clear  over  the  past  months  that  we  do 
not  agree  with  some  key  elements  of 
the  position  of  some  Arab  states.  For 
instance,  we  do  not  agree  with  their 
call  for  a  prior  commitment  of  Israel 
to  total  withdrawal  from  every  bit  of 
occupied  territory.  That  is  not  part  of 
Resolution  242.  We  have  also  made 
clear  that  in  our  view  the  future  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  lies  in  close 
association  with  Jordan  and  that  an 


independent  Palestinian  state  harbor- 
ing irredentist  feeling  in  this  trun- 
cated territory  would  not  be  a  realistic 
or  durable  solution. 

This  is  a  period  of  dramatic  new 
opportunities  for  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  and  for  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Middle  East.  How  we  together  handle 
these  opportunities  may  well  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  American  role  there,  and 
many  aspects  of  the  economic  health 
of  the  world  for  the  remainder  of  the 
20th  century.  It  is  because  the  stakes 
are  so  high  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
of  your  time  today  to  analyze  them  in 
detail  and  to  present  them  for  your 
study  and  discussion.  We  are  also  en- 
gaged in  an  intensive  effort  to  discuss 
them  with  the  American  people  be- 
cause it  is  essential  that  we  enter  this 
period  of  opportunity  with  a  national 
consensus  on  policy  and  a  shared 
sense  of  direction.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Israel's  independence  day  this  year 
Americans  celebrated  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  with  banners  that  said,  "It 
is  great  to  be  thirty  after  5,000 
years."  Franklin  Roosevelt  once  said 
that: 

Lives  of  nations  are  determined,  not  by  the 
count  of  years,  but  the  lifetime  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  life  of  a  man  is  three-score  years  and 
ten,  a  little  more,  a  little  less.  But  the  life  of  a 
nation  is  the  fullness  of  its  will  to  live. 

No  one  who  was  witness  to  the 
struggle  to  found  this  nation,  no  one 
who  has  seen  your  courage  through 
four  bitter  wars,  no  one  who  has  vis- 
ited a  kibbutz  such  as  I  did  this 
morning  and  feels  the  deep  commit- 
ment within  the  hearts  of  the  Israeli 
people  to  this  land,  can  ever  doubt 
that  Israel  will  live  forever. 

In  our  lifetime  there  has  been  no 
more  profound  symbol  of  man's  com- 
mitment to  freedom,  to  dignity,  and  to 
justice  than  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
State.  For  30  years,  Israel  has  kept 
alive  an  ideal — first  proclaimed  by  the 
prophets — which  remains  the  most 
revolutionary  belief  today  of  our  time: 
that  the  right  of  human  beings  to  be 
free  is  not  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
state  but  is  a  gift  from  the  hand  of 
God. 

From  the  moment  of  your  founding, 
Israel  has  never  known  a  day  of 
genuine  peace.  If  there  ever  was  a  na- 
tion that  could  have  rationalized  sus- 
pending civil  liberties  because  of  an 
external  threat;  if  there  ever  was  a 
government  that  could  have  justified 
suppressing  dissent — and  I  must  say 
Mr.  Prime  Minister  you  do  not  sup- 
press dissent — in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tional security,  it  was  this  embattled 
nation.  Yet  this  very  building  in  which 
we  meet,  your  free  press,  your  open 
debate,  and  the  elections  held  last 
year,  all  proclaim  that  Israel  is  a 
flourishing  democracy  today. 

People  talk  about  the  miracle  of  the 
Jewish  State.  They  cite  deserts  trans- 
formed into  forests  and  farms.  They 
point  to  the  cities,  carved  out  of  bed- 
rock and  swamp.  They  speak  of  a  na- 
tion 30  years  old  but  already  a  world 
leader  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts  and 
technology.  And  all  those  accom- 
plishments are  wonderful  and  all  are 
reasons  for  pride. 

But  the  true  miracle  of  the  Jewish 
State  is  the  unyielding  determination 
of  the  people — no  matter  what  the 
threat  or  the  burden — to  live  as  free 
men  and  women  in  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  For  2  billion  people  in 
other  developing  nations  who  are 
struggling  to  break  the  bonds  of  mass 
misery,  Israel  is  proof  that  a  free  soci- 
ety can  best  meet  human  needs.  In  30 
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years,  a  nation  of  refugees  has  built  a 
civilization.  Israel's  example  shows 
that  freedom  is  not  an  abstract  theory 
but  the  most  effective  instrument  ever 
devised  for  advancing  the  welfare  of 
man. 

Shared  Values  and  Commitments 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  in  this 
very  week  Americans  are  preparing  to 
commemorate  our  own  Independence 
Day.  For  we  are  the  heirs  to  a  com- 
mon tradition  of  freedom  and  our  two 
nations  are  joined  by  a  unique  historic 
bond.  The  early  Puritans,  who  came  to 
America  in  the  1600's  seeking  reli- 
gious freedom,  viewed  themselves  as 
the  ancient  Israelites  in  search  of  the 
promised  land.  They  called  their  new 
country,  "Canaan,"  and  spoke  of  the 
covenant  that  they  had  made  with 
God.  In  1776,  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  John  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  were  asked  by  the  new  Con- 
gress to  design  a  seal  for  our  country, 
they  suggested  the  Hebrew  people 
crossing  the  Red  Sea,  with  Moses 
standing  on  the  other  side. 

My  country  was  founded  nearly  200 
years  before  the  modern  Jewish  State. 
But  the  people  of  America  owe  Israel 
an  ancient  debt.  As  one  historian  put 
it,  "The  Hebraic  mortar  cemented  the 
foundation  of  American  democracy." 

As  Americans  watched  the  struggle 
for  Israeli  independence,  we  saw  our 
own  history  as  a  people  unfolding 
again.  For  Jew  and  non-Jew  alike,  the 
creation  of  the  Jewish  State  was  a 
victory  in  our  lives  as  well.  And  for 
all  Americans  it  was  a  moment  of 
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pride  when  President  Truman  recg 
nized  the  new  state  of  Israel  just'.] 
minutes  after  its  birth.  It  was  I 
privilege  to  bring  with  me  from  1 
people  of  America  the  original,  had 
written  statement  of  recognitu 
drafted  by  President  Truman  whl 
will  remain  on  display  in  Israel  for  n 
next  year. 

I  told  the  Prime  Minister  today  I  ii 
it  for  two  reasons:  first  because  oil 
historic  significance  and  seconl; 
Harry  [Truman]  did  it  in  three  sin! 
declarative  sentences.  And  someh 
diplomacy  has  lost  the  ability  to  u 
state  things  directly,  and  it's  a  goi 
example  for  the  future  if  we  wcli 
follow  it. 

We  stood  together  and  we  stando 
gether  today.  Our  support  for  Is e 
carries  on  a  56-year  commitment?; 
our  Congress  to  the  justice  of  a  Jevs 
homeland,  sustained  by  the  deeds  I 
pledges  of  seven  Presidents,  n 
ratified  in  the  hearts  of  Amerii 
people.  No  other  cause,  no  other  <n 
cern  can  sever  the  special  bond  a 
unites  Israel  and  America  today. 

There  have  been  moments  dun 
this  relationship  when  we  have  I 
agreed  over  how  to  achieve  the  obc 
tives  we  share.  But  every  time,v 
have  emerged  from  these  timeso 
testing  with  our  friendship  ee 
stronger,  firmer,  and  more  secure,  h 
special  relationship  between  Israel  n 
my  country  will  always  endure. 

For  30  years  Israel  has  bee 
stronghold  of  democracy  and  an  n 
shakeable  friend  and  ally.  The  Un© 
States  is  stronger  today  because  ofh 
existence  of  the  Jewish  State.  An 
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>uld  like  to  repeat  to  you  the  words 
esident  Carter  spoke  to  Prime 
inister  Begin  and  nearly  1 ,000 
nericans  at  the  White  House  cele- 
ition  of  your  independence  day.  He 
id  this: 

■  30  years  we  have  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
Dud  and  independent  nation  of  Israel.  I  can 
y  without  reservation,  as  the  President  of  the 
lited  States  of  America,  that  we  will  continue 
do  so  not  just  for  another  30  years,  but 
rever. 

Ours  is  not  just  a  friendship  between 
'O  governments,  but  between  two 
oples,  two  democracies,  two  cul- 
res  learning  from  each  other  with 
utual  respect.  We  are  joined  by  the 
:s  of  history,  of  kinship,  and  love 
at  touch  millions  of  citizens  in  both 
ir  nations  and  most  of  us  in  this  hall. 
ur  common  values  and  common 
eals  unite  us  in  their  defense  today. 
We  are  nations  of  refugees.  We  are 
e  children  of  the  dispossessed.  And 
;  do  not  forget  our  past.  No  two  na- 
»ns  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
Scorned  more  immigrants  to  their 
ores  than  our  two  countries.  And  in 
rael  we  cannot  forget  that  so  many 
them  are  survivors  of  the 
jlocaust.  "Only  the  Jewish  people," 
)lda  Meir  once  said,  "have  had  so 
uch  intimate  knowledge  of  boxcars, 
d  of  deportation  to  unknown  desti- 
tions."  That  memory  keeps  us  from 
er  being  indifferent  to  the  plight  of 
s  exiled  and  the  refugee  today.  We 
e  not  neutrals  in  the  struggle  for 
man  rights. 

After  2,000  years  of  exile,  there  is 
1  more  compelling  claim  on  the  con- 
ience  of  the  world  than  that  of  Jews 

other  nations  denied  their  right  to 
ligrate  to  Israel  today.  This  is  not 
ly  a  Jewish  issue;  it  is  a  moral  issue 

old  as  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  a 
>al  issue  as  clear  as  the  Helsinki  ac- 
rds.  Together  with  the  people  of  Is- 
el,  we  call  on  all  nations  in  the 
)rld  which  deny  Jews  and  others  the 
?ht  to  emigrate  and  other  basic 
man  rights  to  "unloose  the  heavy 
irdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
:e." 

And  no  people  who  believe  in 
iman  rights  and  the  dignity  of  man 
n  stand  silent  in  the  face  of  ter- 
rism.  We  condemn  the  atrocities  we 
w  in  this  city  4  days  ago.  This 
srning  I  visited  the  victims  of  last 
iek's  bombing.  They  are  innocent 
ople,  but  it  does  not  tell  the 
>ry — older  ladies,  many  of  them 
rned  mercilessly,  will  bear  those 
ars  for  life;  young  men  in  their 
•me,  one  badly  shattered  with  his 
other  dead;  an  11-year-old  Arab 
y,  fighting  to  save  one  of  his  legs, 


totally  innocent,  punished  apparently 
for  playing  in  the  street.  No  purpose 
or  goal  can  justify  their  suffering. 
Nothing  can  justify  the  loss  of  those 
whose  loved  ones  were  killed.  Those 
who  make  war  on  innocents  commit  a 
crime — not  just  against  their  victims 
but  against  decency  itself.  There  is 
only  one  possible  response  by 
civilized  people  to  terrorism,  and  we 
condemn  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation 
Organization]  terrorism  totally  and 
absolutely.  We  also  condemn  those 
responsible  for  these  acts  of  terror 
and  those  who  claim  credit  for  them. 

Search  for  Peace 

Of  all  the  values  and  the  commit- 
ments we  share,  none  unite  us  more 
today  than  the  hope  for  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  No  people 
in  the  world  yearn  for  peace  more 
than  you  do. 

I  know  from  my  hours  with  the 
Prime  Minister  that  no  leader  will 
work  more  tirelessly  to  seize  this 
moment  when  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  peace  to  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  than  your  Prime  Minister.  On 
November  20,  he  spoke  to  the  world 
from  this  building  and  said: 

We  have  one  aspiration  at  heart,  one  desire  in 
our  souls,  to  bring  peace;  peace  to  our  nation, 
which  has  not  known  it  for  even  one  day  since 
the  beginning  of  the  return  to  Zion;  and  peace 
to  our  neighbors,  to  whom  we  wish  all  the 
best. 

No  theme  runs  through  Jewish 
teaching  more  than  a  hatred  of  war.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  joining  in  a  Seder 
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this  year.  And  I  was  struck  that  even 
in  the  middle  of  a  celebration  of  Is- 
rael's freedom  10  drops  of  wine  were 
spilled,  for  as  the  Haggadah  said: 
"How  can  we  fully  rejoice  as  we 
celebrate  Israel's  freedom,  when  we 
know  that  our  redemption  involved 
the  suffering  of  the  Egyptians?" 

And  I  thought  of  an  interview  I  had 
with  an  Israeli  soldier  following  the 
6-day  war,  surely  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  ever  written  about 
a  war.  The  Israeli  soldier  said: 

When  the  fighting  began  and  the  mountains 
around  Ein  Gev  began  to  spit  fire,  a  group  of 
our  reconnaissance  troops  on  one  of  the  hills 
next  to  the  Syrian  border  was  busy  putting  out  a 
fire  in  a  little  field  belonging  to  an  Arab 
farmer.  "A  field  is  a  field,"  said  one  of  the 
boys. 

In  that  story  is  expressed  the 
tragedy  and  the  hope  of  the  Middle 
East.  For  Israeli  and  Arab  alike,  too 
many  sons  and  daughters  have  been 
lost  in  too  many  wars.  For  Israeli  and 
Arab  alike,  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  observed,  can 
bring  a  joyous  harvest  of  enrichment 
and  advancement. 

We  are  at  an  historic  turning  point 
today  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Never  have  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  been  so  favorable. 
Never  have  the  dangers  of  failure 
been  so  great.  But  time  is  not  on  our 
side.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay.  We 
must  not  minimize  the  urgency  of  the 
moment.  For  as  President  Carter  said: 
"The  opportunity  for  peace  may  be 
slipping  away.  Statesmanship  and 
courage  will  be  required  on  the  part  of 
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all  of  us  who  seek  peace.  The  mo- 
ment cannot  be  lost  without  the  great- 
est risks  for  the  future." 

If  we  do  not  move  forward  with 
courage;  if  all  sides  simply  advance 
maximum  positions;  if  this  opportu- 
nity slips  from  our  hands;  who  can 
say  that  it  can  ever  be  reclaimed? 
Who  can  accept  the  terrible  price  of 
failure? 

Time  and  events  have  brought 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  within  our 
reach  for  the  first  time  in  30  years. 

•  Israel,  by  its  own  fortitude,  has 
proven  that  as  a  nation  it  is  here  to 
stay. 

•  The  interim  security  arrange- 
ments negotiated  after  the  1973  war 
have  proved  workable;  they  remain 
intact  today;  and  they've  helped  to 
keep  the  peace. 

•  The  United  States  has  built  new 
relationships  in  the  Middle  East  that 
allow  us  to  better  bring  the  weight  of 
our  influence  to  bear  on  behalf  of 
moderation  and  peace.  Those  re- 
lationships are  in  the  interest  of  all 
our  friends  in  the  Middle  East. 

•  Seven  months  ago,  the  leader  of 
the  largest  Arab  nation  came  to  this 
city  at  your  invitation.  He  was 
warmly  received  by  your  President, 
your  Prime  Minister,  and  your 
people.  He  spoke,  in  this  very  build- 
ing, of  acceptance,  recognition,  and 
security  for  Israel;  of  a  Middle  East 


efforts  to  resume  negotiations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel. 

When  necessary,  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  be  a  helpful,  mediating 
party.  We  have  made,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make,  constructive  sugges- 
tions where  they  may  be  helpful  in 
bridging  a  gap  between  the 
negotiators  themselves.  As  we  have 
agreed,  any  suggestions  will  only  be 
made  after  consulting  with  you  and 
with  the  other  parties. 

Negotiating  is  a  difficult,  chal- 
lenging, frustrating  process.  It  can 
only  succeed  with  a  spirit  of  give  and 
take  and  compromise.  Israel  put  its 
proposals  on  the  table  several  months 
ago.  Detailed  talks  have  taken  place 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  When  Is- 
rael presented  its  views,  the  Israeli 
Government  made  clear  its  readiness 
to  consider  counterproposals  and  to 
negotiate  with  an  open  mind.  We 
hope  and  expect  the  Government  of 
Egypt  will  soon  offer  further  propos- 
als. And  we  hope  that  Egypt  will 
continue  the  negotiations  in  this  same 
constructive  spirit.  It  is  essential  that 
each  side  seek  in  the  other's  propos- 
als common  elements  from  which 
agreement  can  be  built.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  negotiations  can  be 
resumed  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  powerful 
advantage  in  this  process.  For  the  es- 
sential basis  for  agreement  has  al- 


The  peace  we  seek  is  not  a  mere  absence  of  war  or  simply  the  end  of 
belligerency.  True  peace  must  transform  not  just  the  nations  but  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  it  must  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
everyday  life.  [It]  can  unlock  the  resources,  the  talents,  and  the 
imaginations  of  two  ancient  peoples. 


in  which  Jews  and  Arabs  would  co- 
exist as  neighbors  instead  of  enemies. 
And  after  the  talks  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President,  the  world 
heard  the  historic  promise  from  both 
these  great  leaders  of  "no  more 
war. " 

Direct  negotiations  have  begun. 
Yes,  they've  been  tentative,  and 
they've  been  full  of  ups  and  downs. 
But  the  peace  process  is  underway. 
And  it  must  continue.  The  "spirit  of 
Jerusalem"  must  prevail.  Negotia- 
tions must  assure  that  the  promise  of 
"no  more  war"  will  be  fulfilled. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
make  peace  is  through  direct  negotia- 
tions, as  the  Prime  Minister  has  said 
this  evening,  between  the  parties  to 
the  conflict.   We  are  bending  all  our 


ready  been  achieved.  And  that  is 
U.N.  Resolution  242  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  and  agreed  to  by  all  nations 
in  this  conflict.  It  provides  a  common 
touchstone  to  guide  the  nations. 

Resolution  242  is  an  equation.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  recognizes  the  right 
of  every  state  in  the  area  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
borders  free  from  threats  or  acts  of 
force.  We  believe  such  a  peace  must 
include  binding  commitments  to  nor- 
mal relations.  In  return,  Israel  would 
withdraw  from  territories  occupied  in 
the  1967  war.  We  believe  the  exact 
boundaries  must  be  determined 
through  negotiations  by  the  parties 
themselves.  They  are  not  determined 
by  Resolution  242. 

But  these  principles  of  242  cannot 
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be  viewed  in  isolation  or  applie 
selectively.  Together  they  form  a  fa 
and  balanced  formula  and  still  tl 
best  basis  for  negotiating  a  peat 
between  Israel  and  neighbors. 

We  understand  the  difficulties  the 
issues  pose  for  Israel.  And  I  am  r 
minded  of  a  story  by  Martin  Buber 
which  the   Maggid  of  Mezritch  d 
scribed  how  he  learned  the  secret 
love  by  overhearing  the  conversati< 
of  two  peasants.   One  turned  to  til 
other  and  said,   "Do  you  love  me 
And  the  second  replied,   "Of  course 
do.  We  have  been  friends  for  years 
"Tell  me  then,"  the  first  peasant  aske 
"What  is  it  that  is  hurting  me  now' 
The  second  replied,  "How  can  I  kno' 
if  you  don't  tell  me?"  And  the  first  a 
swered,  "How  can  you  say  you  love  r 
if  you  don't  know  what  causes  r 
pain?" 

The  people  of  Israel  confro 
painful  decisions  in  this  proces 
They  involve  negotiating  the  future  i 
territories  which  have  been  occupu 
for  a  decade  and  which,  in  the  al 
sence  of  peace,  have  provided  a  sen; 
of  security.  But  no  one  of  us  a 
forget  the  history  of  the  Middle  Eas 
For  6  years  after  the  1967  war,  the 
was  no  progress  toward  peace.  Ar 
another  tragic  war  followed  in  1973. 

As  we  have  often  said,  we  are  cc 
vinced  that  without  eventual  wit! 
drawal  on  all  fronts,  to  boundari. 
agreed  upon  in  negotiations  ar 
safeguarded  by  effective  security  a 
rangements,  there  can  be  no  lastii 
peace.  Only  Israel  can  be  the  fin 
judge  of  its  security  needs.  Only  tl 
parties  can  draw  the  final  boundai 
lines.  But  if  there  is  to  be  peace,  tl 
implicit  bargain  of  U.N.  Resolutk 
242  must  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  Sinai,  Israel  has  proposed 
peace  treaty  in  which  there  would  I 
negotiated  withdrawal  and  securi 
would  be  achieved  while  relinquis 
ing  claims  to  territory.  This  approai 
can  be  applied  in  the  West  Bank  at 
Gaza  as  well. 

The  Arabs  also  face  difficult  ai 
painful  decisions.  They  must  be  pr 
pared  to  accept  carefully  construed 
security  arrangements.  There  shou 
be  strong  links  between  the  We 
Bank  and  Gaza,  and  Jordan.  The 
must  accept  permanent  peace  and  I 
rael's  right  to  exist  in  peace  with 
secure  and  recognized  borders.  ^ 
believe  that  a  solution  based  on  th 
approach — not  an  independent  Pale 
tinian  state — will  provide  the  stabili 
and  security  essential  for  peace.  Sui 
an  agreement  will  take  time 
negotiate  and  to  test.  And  that's  wl 
we  believe  a  period  of  transition 
needed. 

Real  peace  will  clearly  serve  1 
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's  security  interests.  But  both 
ig  the  transition  period,  and  after 
ace  settlement,  Israel's  need  for 
rete  security  arrangements  must 
net.  Any  peace  settlement  must 
ide  continued,   assured,   perma- 

protection  for  Israel.  The  United 
es  and  Israel  are  completely 
:d  on  this  point. 

le  agreements  of  the  past  4  years 
e  Middle  East  have  demonstrated 
difficult  security  problems  can  be 
Ived.  We  can  draw  on  this  ex- 
;nce  in  future  agreements.  De- 
arization  and  limited  force  zones 

helped  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
i  and  on  the  Golan  Heights;  they 
help  keep  the  peace  in  other 
;gic  areas  as  well.  The  possibility 
uprise  attacks  can  be  reduced  by 

warning  systems  and  surveillance, 
ternational  forces  and  observers 
help  maintain  integrity  of  peace 
ements  and  insure  stability, 
inology  may  help  solve  some 
lems.  A  continuing  military  pres- 

in  strategic  areas  might  solve 
rs.  The  United  States  has  helped 

these  arrangements  in  the  past, 
are  prepared  to  assist  again, 
cements  between  our  countries 
d  insure  Israel's  security,  and 
e  prepared  to  explore  all  the 
ibilities. 

)  achieve  and  guarantee  lasting 
e,  Israel's  strength  must  never  be 
aubt.  Israel's  ability  to  defend  it- 
must  be  clear.  Israel  must  be  so 
ng  that  no  nation  will  ever  be 
pted  to  test  its  strength.  And 
:rica  is  committed  to  a  strong 
:1. 

nee  the  war  in  1973,  the  United 
:s  has  agreed  to  over  $10  billion 
lilitary  and  economic  support  for 
si.  Under  the  Carter  Administra- 
.  one-fifth  of  all  our  economic 

military  assistance  around  the 
d  has  come  to  this  nation.  In  next 
's  budget,  nearly  half  of  all  our 
>  credits  and  grants  for  military 
pment  will  go  to  Israel.  This  is 
inprecedented  amount,  but  we 
:  no  regrets. 

n  behalf  of  the  President,  I  pledge 
ou  tonight  that  aid  from  the 
ed  States  will  continue.  I  pledge 
ie  people  of  Israel  that  the  United 
58  will  not  permit  your  security  to 


be  compromised  in  the  search  for 
peace.  And  I  pledge  to  you  that  my 
country  will  not  fail  to  provide  Israel 
with  essential  and  crucial  military  as- 
sistance, nor  will  we  use  that  assist- 
ance as  a  form  of  pressure. 

In  the  final  analysis,  "Peace,"  as 
Albert  Einstein  once  said,  "cannot 
come  through  force,  it  can  only  come 
through  understanding."  That  is  a 
profound  challenge  for  all  peoples  in 
the  Middle  East.  Ancient  rivalries 
must  be  overcome.  Fears  and  suspi- 
cions on  all  sides,  bred  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  past,  must  be  trans- 
formed into  new  visions  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy.  And  the 
longstanding  problems  of  the  Palestinian 
people  must  be  resolved. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  that  challenge.  We  have  no 
smugness  about  the  problems  it  en- 
tails. But  more  than  5,000  years  of 
history  have  shown  that  the  Jewish 
people  are  a  people  of  understanding 
and  vision  and  sensitivity.  Through 
exile  and  persectuion  and  even 
genocide,  you  have  never  abandoned 
your  commitment  to  justice  and  the 
dignity  of  all  mankind. 

And  I  am  confident  that  a  people  of 
those  traditions  understands  and  ac- 
cepts that  the  Palestinians — like  all 
people — have  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  determination  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. We  are  convinced  that  a  solu- 
tion can  be  found  which  will  provide 
stability  and  security  for  everyone  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  peace  we  seek  is  not  a  mere 
absence  of  war  or  simply  the  end  of 
belligerency.  True  peace  must  trans- 
form not  just  the  nations  but  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East.  It  cannot 
be  written  in  documents  alone;  it 
must  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
everyday  life. 

President  Carter  has  stated  that 
such  a  peace  must  include:  open  bor- 
ders, diplomatic  relations,  normal 
trade  and  commerce  and  tourism,  free 
navigation,  and  an  end  of  all 
boycotts.  The  cornerstone  of  normal 
relations  must  be  a  formal  recognition 
by  the  neighboring  Arab  states  of 
Israel's  nationhood. 

For  30  years  peace  has  eluded  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East.  Some  say 
it's  beyond  our  reach.  There  are  those 
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who  say  no  formula  can  be  found. 
Others  say  the  problems  of  the  Pales- 
tinians are  intractable.  Some  say  that 
the  Middle  East  is  destined  by  its 
history  to  know  only  war,  and  the 
threat  of  war,  for  generations.  Real 
peace,  they  say,  is  nothing  but  a 
dream.  But  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  30th  year  of  Is- 
rael's independence,  the  words  of 
Theodore  Herzl  still  ring  true  today: 
"If  you  will  it,  it  is  not  a  dream. " 

For  30  years,  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  have  had  to  bear  the 
crushing  burden  of  ever  more  costly 
military  needs.  War  has  robbed  this 
region  not  only  of  its  sons  and  its 
daughters  but  of  too  much  of  its  fu- 
ture. True  peace  can  unlock  the  re- 
sources, the  talents,  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  two  ancient  peoples. 

No  nation  has  more  to  gain  from 
peace  than  Israel.  When  I  visited  your 
country  in  1973,  I  was  moved  by  the 
fact  that  every  leader  I  talked  to 
spoke  in  terms  of  meeting  the  real 
needs,  the  human  needs  of  Israel's 
people. 

This  morning,  I  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Navon  a  gift  from  the  American 
people  in  honor  of  your  30th  anniver- 
sary: it  was  a  copy  of  the  first  Bible 
ever  printed  in  Hebrew  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  friend- 
ship, respect,  and  love  we  feel  for  the 
people  of  Israel  today. 

But  the  gift  we  hope  for  Israel  most 
in  this  anniversary  year  is  the  gift  for 
which  you  have  prayed  for  30 
years — the  gift  of  peace.  For  30 
years,  we  have  shared  in  the  joys  of 
this  great  nation;  we  have  taken  pride 
in  your  achievements;  and  we  have 
felt  your  losses  and  your  pain.  Now, 
more  than  anything  else,  we  hope  to 
share  with  Israel  in  the  fulfillment  of 
a  lasting  peace. 

America  will  stand  with  you  in  the 
search  for  peace,  and  we  will  rejoice 
when  peace  is  won.  And  when  that 
day  comes,  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  ".  .  .  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness  quietness  and  assurance 
for  ever.  "  Shalom.  □ 


1  Introductory  paragraph  omitted. 
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OCEANS:        U.S.'Canada  Interim 
Reciprocal  Fisheries  Agreement 
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DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE21 

The  Department  of  State  regrets  the 
decision  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
no  longer  to  give  provisional  effect  to 
the  1978  interim  fisheries  agreement, 
which  provides  for  reciprocal  fishing 
in  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
200-mile  fisheries  zones.  Since  this 
decision  closes  Canadian  waters  to 
U.S.  fishermen,  the  United  States  has 
no  option  but  to  close  its  waters  to 
fishermen  from  Canada  during  any 
periods  when  Canadian  waters  are  not 
available  to  U.S.  fishermen.  We  do 
not  believe  the  Canadian  action  was 
warranted  by  any  action  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  differences  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  center  on  issues  in- 
volving West  Coast  salmon  and  certain 
East  Coast  fish  stocks.  With  respect  to 
the  issue  of  West  Coast  salmon 
fisheries,  the  1978  interim  agreement 
provided  for  access  by  Canadian 
fishermen  to  new  areas  in  the  United 
States  salmon  fishery  on  condition 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  Canada 
close  its  Swiftsure  Bank  area  salmon 
fishery  from  April  15  through  June  14. 
The  United  States,  on  two  occasions, 
requested  for  conservation  reasons  that 
this  closure  be  instituted,  but  Canada, 
disagreeing  on  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion measures  in  the  area  where  most 
of  the  salmon  present  during  that 
period  are  of  U.S.  origin,  declined  to 
institute  full  closure  of  the  Swiftsure 
Bank  area  until  May  15.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  United  States  was 
under  no  obligation  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  to  grant  extended  access 
by  Canadian  fishermen  to  U.S.  salmon 
fisheries.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  offered  what  it  considered  to  be 
proportionately  improved  terms  for 
Canadian  salmon  trailers. 

On  the  East  Coast,  Canada  called  on 
the  United  States  to  take  action  to  re- 
strict efforts  by  U.S.  fishermen  to  in- 
crease their  take  of  certain  fish  stocks 
in  the  U.S.  fishery  zone.  The  United 
States  pointed  out  that  the  1978 
interim  agreement  imposed  no  such 
obligation  on  the  United  States  and 
that  the  United  States  had  no  legal 
basis  for  taking  such  action  within  the 
period  of  time  contemplated  by 
Canada.  In  light  of  the  substantial  dif- 


ferences which  remained,  the  two  gov- 
ernments were  unable  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

The  United  States  intends  to  proceed 
with  legislation  approving  the  1978 
interim  agreement  in  hope  that  bilat- 
eral agreement  to  ratify  its  provisions 
will  be  attained  in  due  course.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  United  States  will 
cooperate  with  Canada  to  moderate  ac- 
tions on  both  sides  in  order  to  provide 
the  best  possible  atmosphere  for  even- 
tual resumption  of  reciprocal  fishing 
arrangements. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the 
current  situation  illustrates  the  weak- 
ness of  interim  reciprocal  fisheries 
agreements  as  compared  with  a  long- 
term  arrangement,  including 
mechanisms  for  settlement  of  differ- 
ences. The  issues  brought  to  light  in 
the  current  instance  represent  the  kind 
of  problem  that  would  be  susceptible 
of  solution  in  the  context  of  a  long- 
term  agreement  on  fisheries  and 
boundaries  and  a  mutually  agreed  re- 
gime for  limits  on  salmon  interception. 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
in  light  of  recent  events,  have  agreed 
to  redouble  their  efforts  to  conclude  a 
long-term  agreement;  and  the  special 
negotiators,  Ambassador  Marcel 
Cadieux  of  Canada  and  Lloyd  Cutler 
of  the  United  States,  have  agreed  to 
meet  in  mid-June  and  again  shortly 
thereafter  to  pursue  the  negotiations 
intensively. 


STATEMENT  BY 
AMBASSADOR  CUTLER, 
JUNE  13  2 

I  come  before  you  today  to  describe 
for  you  the  U.S. -Canada  Interim  Re- 
ciprocal Fisheries  Agreement  for  1978 
and  to  urge  that  your  commitee  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  this  agree- 
ment be  favorably  considered  and 
brought  into  force  by  appropriate  con- 
gressional action. 

This  interim  agreement  for  1978  is 
basically  a  continuation  of  the  1977 
interim  agreement  which  was  approved 
by  the  Congress  last  year  and  which 
expired  on  December  31,  1977.  There 
are  two  areas  in  which  the  1977 
agreement  has  been  modified  for  this 
year. 

The  first  area  relates  to  establish- 
ment of  two  joint  consultative  corn- 
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mittees,  one  for  the  east  coast  and  n 
for  the  west  coast.  The  U.S.  panel ) 
each  of  these  committees  will  haveii 
it  representatives  of  the  Regioi 
Fishery  Management  Councils  that  I 
responsible  for  the  fisheries  involves 
our  negotiations  with  Canada,  of 
Department  of  State,  and  of  the  j 
tional  Marine  Fisheries  Service  of,t 
Department  of  Commerce.  These  ci 
sultative  committee  sections  will  ns 
at  least  quarterly  to  discuss  a|j 
working  level  the  various  fisheries? 
sues  that  are  of  mutual  concern  to  i 
two  countries.  More  frequent  meeti> 
of  the  committee  may  be  requestedi 
either  party.  A  procedure  is  est) 
lished  to  address  differences  arisj 
under  the  agreement  through  the  ci 
sultative  committees.  We  believe  < 
this  arrangement  will  do  much  to  M 
resolve  immediate  problems  as  t: 
arise  relating  to  our  fisheries  of  muj 
concern. 

The  second  area  in  which  the  1' 
agreement  differs  from  the  IV 
interim  agreement  is  in  the  provisii 
relating  to  salmon  troll  fishing  in.i 
U.S.  zone  by  Canadian  vessels.  Urs 
the  terms  of  the  1978  agreement  i 
United  States  agreed  to  allow  Csi 
dian  vessels  fishing  in  our  zonet 
have  on  board  26-inch  salmon  cail 
in  the  Canadian  zone  under  report'! 
accountability,  and  enforcement  f: 
cedures  to  insure  against  taking  oft 
dersized  fish  in  U.S.  waters. 

We  also  agreed  to  permit  Canau 
vessels  to  troll  for  salmon  in  the  I 
12-mile  zone  in  an  area  that  exte: 
substantially  further  south  than  i 
the  case  in  1977.  Both  the  wide: 
fishing  area  and  the  26-inch  provi:i 
are  conditional  upon  the  Canaci 
Government  closing  the  Swiftst 
Bank  area  of  British  Columbia  stat: 
cal  area  21  during  the  period  April! 
through  June  14,  if  the  United  St  £ 
concludes  that  there  is  a  conserva) 
reason  for  such  a  closure,  and  it  i 
agreed  that  the  expanded  area  wd 
not  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  t; 
Canadian  salmon  troll  effort  in 
U.S.  zone. 

After  consultations  with  Canau 
fisheries  authorities  and  examina) 
of  the  data  available,  the  United  St< 
did  conclude  that  the  area  should: 
closed  and  formally  advised  the  Cu 
dian  Government  of  our  conclusion 
April  14  and  again  on  April  1 
Canada  has  not,  as  of  today,  c\C 
that  area  to  Canadian  fishermen.^ 
United  States  has,  therefore,  noti' 
Canada  and  issued  instructions  to  J 
tional  Marine  Fisheries  Service  i 
Coast  Guard  enforcement  authorij 
that  all  salmon  trolling  in  the  ll 


gust  1978 

ie  will  be  conducted  on  the  same 
ms  as  during  1977. 

jgress  of  Negotiations 

am  aware  of  the  complexity  and  of 

difficulties  surrounding  the  salmon 
lling  issue  and  of  the  great  concern 
the  American  salmon  fishermen  on 

west  coast  and  of  their  representa- 
es  in  the  Congress.  This  1978 
;rim  reciprocal  agreement  clearly  is 

a  totally  satisfactory  arrangement 

was  the  1977  interim  agreement. 
th  last  year's  agreement  and  the 
sent  agreement  under  consideration 
nittedly  do  not  resolve  all  out- 
lding  fisheries  problems.  They  only 
it  dislocation  and  buy  time  while 

attempt  to  work  out  longer  term 
eements  for  all  the  boundary  and 
leries  problems  which  exist  between 
lada  and  the  United  States. 

and  my  Canadian  counterpart, 
ibassador  Marcel  Cadieux,  have 
rked  with  our  respective  delegations 

advisers  since  the  beginning  of  last 
gust  to  try  to  reach  mutually  ac- 
itable  understandings  on  bound- 
es.  offshore  hydrocarbon,  and 
leries  issues.  We  were  able  in 
1-October  to  sign  a  joint  report, 
ich  was  made  available  at  that  time 
the  Congress,  outlining  a  set  of 
eed  principles  for  a  long-term 
eement  and  detailing  a  joint  com- 
sion  structure  for  the  management 

exploitation  of  the  fisheries  re- 
rces  of  mutual  interest.  That  joint 
ort  was  approved  by  both  govern- 
nts,  and  since  October  we  have 
ven  to  agree  on  the  specific  details 
;uch  a  long-term  agreement. 

believe  that  we  have  made  sub- 
itial  progress,  and  that  agreement  is 
sible  in  1978.  There  are,  however, 
icult  remaining  issues  where  our 
erences  with  Canada  are  substan- 

By  the  end  of  1977  it  became  ap- 
;nt  that  we  could  not  resolve  those 
tes  in  time  to  have  the  long-term 
;ement  in  place  this  year.  There- 
',  it  was  felt  necessary  to  again  re- 

to  interim  agreements.  Our  1977 
erience  with  the  interim  agreement 

revealed  a  number  of  areas  where 
felt  the  arrangement  was  not  com- 
ely satisfactory.  Canada  also  had  a 
iber  of  areas  which  it  felt  should 
changed  from  the  1977  arrange- 
it. 

s  you  might  expect,  the  things  we 
it  changed  were  things  Canada 
id  difficult  or  impossible  to  accept, 
the  reverse  was  true  with  respect 
he  changes  Canada  desired  in  the 
rim  arrangements.  As  a  practical 
ter,  therefore,  we  finally  agreed  to 


extend  the  1977  arrangements  with  the 
fewest  possible  changes,  in  order  not 
to  become  bogged  down  in  the  interim 
agreement  over  the  same  issues  which 
in  fact  are  the  subject  of  the  long-term 
negotiations.  The  result  is  the  agree- 
ment before  this  committee  for  consid- 
eration. 

Accomplishments 

I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  perfect 
agreement  or  even  that  it  is  a  truly 
satisfactory  agreement.  I  do  submit, 
however,  that  in  the  circumstances  it 
is  an  acceptable  agreement  and  one 
which  the  Congress  should  approve 
and  bring  into  force.  The  agreement 
accomplishes  two  important  things  in 
my  view. 

•  It  permits  the  continuation  of  re- 
ciprocal fisheries  by  each  country  in 
the  fisheries  zone  of  the  other.  These 
fisheries  are  of  substantial  value  to 
both  sides,  and  the  disruption  or  ces- 
sation of  them  would  bring  great 
hardship  to  the  fishing  communities 
and  groups  participating  in  them.  The 
economic  dislocation  would  be  severe 
on  both  coasts  and  in  both  countries. 

•  This  agreement  will  help  to 
maintain  the  necessary  atmosphere  for 
continuation  of  the  negotiations  toward 
a  long-term  agreement.  I  would  point 
out  that  this  is  true  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  negotiations  in  which  I 
have  been  involved  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  salmon  interception 
negotiations  which  are  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Ambassador  Donald  McKer- 
nan  on  our  side. 
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In  my  view  this  interim  agreement 
to  maintain  reciprocal  fishing  by  U.S. 
and  Canadian  fishermen  in  each 
other's  waters  is  not  only  an  appro- 
priate expression  of  the  close,  interde- 
pendent relationship  we  enjoy  with 
Canada  but  an  important  bridge  to  a 
long-term  cooperative  fisheries  and 
boundaries  agreement  which  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  maritime 
communities  of  both  countries.  I  urge 
the  committee  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  legisla- 
tion required  to  bring  the  agreement 
formally  into  force.  The  Government 
of  Canada  can  bring  the  agreement 
into  full  effect  by  executive  action  as 
soon  as  the  U.S.  legislative  process  is 
completed.  Prompt  action  on  our  part 
would  assist  in  removing  uncertainty 
over  the  coming  months  and  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  successful  long-term 
negotiations  which  will  be  actively  re- 
sumed in  the  next  few  weeks.3  □ 


1  Press  release  237. 

2 Statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  on 
June  13,  1978.  The  complete  transcript  of  the 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Ambassador 
Lloyd  N.  Cutler  is  special  representative  for 
maritime  boundary  and  resource  negotiations 
with  Canada. 

3 For  text  of  President  Carter's  statement  on 
signing  into  law  the  1978  Interim  Reciprocal 
Fisheries  Agreement  with  Canada  (H.R. 
12571)  on  July  1,  1978,  see  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  of  July  10, 
1978,  p.  1234. 


Fishery  Conservation 
Management  Act 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APRIL  24 « 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  waters 
beyond  12  miles  off  the  U.S.  coast 
were  free  for  unrestricted  commercial 
fishing  by  any  nation.  Today,  under 
the  Fishery  Conservation  Management 
Act  of  1976,  foreign  fishermen  and 
U.S.  fishermen  are  limited  in  both  the 
quantity  and  species  they  may  take 
from  the  200-mile  fisheries  conserva- 
tion zone  created  by  the  act. 

The  law  created  eight  Regional 
Fishery  Management  Councils  which 
assess  fish  stocks  within  their  region 
and  develop  plans  to  conserve  and 
utilize  U.S.   fishery  resources.   Any 


surplus  between  the  optimum  sustaina- 
ble yield  and  the  harvesting  capacity 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  fleet  for  a  particu- 
lar species  is  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  foreign  nations  based 
mainly  on  principles  of  reciprocity, 
traditional  fishing  off  the  U.S.  coast, 
and  cooperation  in  fishery  conserva- 
tion and  scientific  research. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  alloca- 
tion, a  country  must  first  sign  a  gov- 
erning international  fishery  agree- 
ment (GIFA)  with  the  United  States. 
This  agreement  recognizes  U.S. 
fishery  management  authority  within 
our  Fishery  Conservation  Zone  and 
establishes  principles  and  procedures 
under  which  a  country  may  apply  for  a 
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portion  of  any  surplus  resources  avail- 
able. The  United  States  has  signed 
GIFA's  with  12  nations  and  has  allo- 
cated approximately  2  million  pounds 
of  fish  to  these  nations  for  1978  fish- 
ing. The  species  of  primary  interest  to 
foreign  fishermen  on  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
coast  include  hake  and  squid;  those  on 
the  Pacific  coast  consist  of  hake,  cod, 
flounder,  pollock,  and  squid. 

The  Department  of  State,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  assists  U.S.  fisher- 
men who  seek  access  to  fisheries  off 
the  coasts  of  other  nations,  including 
those  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  State  through  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  with  the 
Cuban  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  es- 
tablished a  procedure  through  which 
U.S.  sport  fishermen  can  obtain  rec- 
reational access  to  waters  of  the  Cuban 
fishery  zone  for  marlin  and  billfish 
fishing.  The  United  States  is  an  active 
participant  in  multilateral  fishery  or- 
ganizations, among  which  are  the 
U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion and  its  various  fishery  commis- 
sions, the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tunas,  and  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission.  □ 


SOUTH  ASIA:        Visit  of 
Indittn  Prime  Minister  Desai 
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Foreign  Fishery 
Allocations 


DEPARTMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT,  MAY  81 

Under  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FCMA),  the 
Department  of  State,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
annually  determines  the  allocation 
among  foreign  countries  of  the  total 
allowable  level  of  foreign  fishing 
within  200  miles  of  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  The  allocations  of  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  of  Mexico  sharks  are 
as  follows:  1,000  metric  tons  (Mt)  to 
Cuba,  150  Mt  reserved. 

Cuba  has  signed  one  of  12  govern- 
ing international  fishery  agreements 
(GIFA's)  with  the  United  States.  The 
GIFA  establishes  the  principles  and 
procedures  under  which  a  country  may 
apply  to  catch  a  portion  of  any  surplus 
resources  available  for  foreign  fishing. 
Foreign  countries  may  fish  only  for  re- 


Prime  Minister  Morarji  Desai  of 
India  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States  June  9-15.  While  in 
Washington  (June  12-15)  he  met  with 
President  Carter  and  other  government 
officials.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
joint  communique  issued  on  June  15 .  ' 

President  Carter  and  Prime  Minister  Desai 
held  extensive  and  useful  talks  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence,  candor  and  friendship. 
They  agreed  that  there  has  been  a  significant 
improvement  in  bilateral  relations  over  the 
past  year,  marked  by  a  comprehensive  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  them  and 
President  Carter's  visit  to  India  in  January 
1978.  This  should  be  continued  and  deepened, 
building  upon  the  common  principles  enun- 
ciated in  their  Joint  Declaration  signed  in  New 
Delhi  in  January  1978. 2  They  also  had  a  broad 
exchange  of  views  on  major  international  is- 
sues of  common  concern  and  reviewed  the 
current  situation  in  South  Asia.  The  views  of 
the  two  sides  reflected  wide  areas  of  agree- 
ment on  the  issues  discussed. 

Prime  Minister  Desai  and  President  Carter 
devoted  special  attention  to  questions  of  world 
peace.  They  agreed  that  world  peace  can  only 
be  assured  through  effective  measures  to  halt 
the  arms  race,  particularly  in  the  nuclear  field, 
including  the  prevention  of  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  ultimate  elimina- 
tion. The  Prime  Minister  welcomed  the  prog- 
ress being  made  in  CTB  [comprehensive  test 
ban]  and  SALT  negotiations  [Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks],  as  described  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  called  for  a  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective role  for  the  United  Nations  in  the  field 
of  disarmament,  and  emphasized  their  active 
support  for  the  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
on  the  urgent  need  to  find  a  comprehensive, 
just  and  lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East.  It  should  be  based  on  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  territories  occupied  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1967  war,  respect  for  the  legitimate 


sources  which  are  beyond  present  har- 
vesting capacities  of  U.S.  fishermen 
and  must  fish  in  accordance  with  U.S. 
regulations  and  permit  procedures. 
Cuba  has  already  been  allocated  9,715 
Mt  of  fish  in  the  Atlantic,  mainly  for 
red  and  silver  hakes,  and  is  the  only 
country  which  has  applied  to  fish  for 
sharks  off  the  U.S.  coast.  □ 


Press  release  216. 


rights  of  the  Palestinian  people,  and  step 
ensure  the  independence,  territorial  intej 
and  security  of  all  states  of  the  region. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
viewed  developments  in  Africa  and  agreed 
peace,  racial  equality,  stability  and  econc 
development  with  particular  attention  to 
needs  of  the  individual,  were  essential 
ments  of  their  policies  toward  the  contin 
They  agreed  that  African  problems  shouh 
solved  without  outside  intervention  which 
aggravate  regional  conflicts  and  inhibit  t 
resolution. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ag 
that  the  Ethiopia-Somalia  conflict  shouU 
resolved  by  peaceful  means,  respecting 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
gion  within  the  framework  of  territorial  ir 
rity  and  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
the  Charters  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
ganization  of  African  Unity. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
pressed  support  for  the  legitimate  aspirat 
of  the  African  peoples  to  self-determina 
and  majority  rule  and  they  condemned  ra< 
in  all  forms.  They  reaffirmed  the  inalien 
right  of  the  peoples  of  Zimbabwe  and  Nan' 
to  sovereignty  and  independent  develops 
and  the  necessity  of  ensuring  a  rapid  tras 
of  power  to  the  African  majority,  in  the  ' 
of  pertinent  United  Nations  resolutions. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
viewed  the  situation  in  South  Asia  and  the 
cent  events  in  Afghanistan.  They  expre 
the  hope  that  while  preserving  their  indep 
ent  personalities,  stability,  trust  and  benef 
cooperation  among  the  countries  of  the  re 
would  continue. 

The  President  described  the  state  of  t 
between  the  USA  and  USSR  on  the  stabi 
tion  of  their  military  presence  in  the  In 
Ocean.  The  Prime  Minister  expressed  the  I 
that  these  discussions  would  continue  anc 
suit  in  the  eventual  removal  of  all  great  p( 
military  presence  in  the  Ocean. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
extensive  and  highly  useful  discussions  on 
Indo-U.S.  Nuclear  Cooperation  Agreement 
statutory  requirements  affecting  the  contii 
supply  of  enriched  uranium  from  the  Ur 
States.  They  discussed  measures  to  en 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  inclu 
appropriate  universal  means  of  ensuring 
nuclear  energy  is  not  misused  for  military 
poses.  They  agreed  that  the  dialogue  betv 
the  two  countries  will  continue.  Presii 
Carter  pledged  to  make  every  effort  consis 
with  American  law  to  maintain  fuel  sup[ 
for  Tarapur  and  continue  nuclear  coopers 
with  India. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  n 
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satisfaction  the  development  of  economic 
anges  between  their  two  countries,  and 
ed  that  there  is  potential  for  expanding 
substantially.  President  Carter  noted  that 
merce  Secretary  Kreps  would  visit  India 
this  year  to  explore  that  potential, 
le  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  wel- 
;d  the  initiative  of  the  India-US.  Business 
icil  in  implementing  a  program  designed 
omote  and  facilitate  cooperation  between 
in  and  U.S.  commercial  organizations  in 
[ruction  and  engineering  projects  in  third 
tries  The  President  noted  that  the  Inter- 
nal Executive  Service  Corps  would  be  as- 
ng  a  highly  qualified,  retired  American 
lessman  to  New  Delhi  this  fall  to  pursue 
mportant  Business  Council  project, 
e  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  wel- 
;d  the  successful  conclusion  of  negotia- 
for  an  Indo-U.S.  understanding  providing 
oncessions  under  the  Tropical  Products 
p  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
i  indication  of  their  mutual  desire  to  con- 
te  to  a  dynamic  and  open  world  trading 
m.  They  agreed  on  the  desirability  of 
ing  protectionism  and  working  toward  a 
open  and  fair  global  trading  system 
gh  a  successful  conclusion  to  the  Mul- 
ral  Trade  Negotiations.  They  also  agreed 
le  need  for  close  consultations  in  these 
stages  of  the  negotiations.  It  was  also 
:d  that  contributions  from  developing 
ries  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  their 
idual  development,  financial  and  trade 
5.  They  took  note  of  the  recent  steps 
by  India  to  liberalize  foreign  trade, 
me  Minister  Desai  and  President  Carter 
#ed  the  relations  between  the  world's  in- 
lalized  and  developing  nations.  They  fa- 
I  further  exchanges  of  views  between 
r  officials  from  the  United  States  and 
!.  as  well  as  from  other  developed  and  de- 
ing  countries.  Through  such  exchanges 
developed  and  developing  countries  can 
ve  their  understanding  of  their  common 
sts  and  responsibilities  in  the  equitable 
tion  of  the  global  economic  system. 
:  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  ex- 
|:d  satisfaction  on  the  progress  of  discus- 
between  the  two  governments  on  joint 
pts  in  agricultural  research,  extension  and 
tion.  They  also  welcomed  the  progress 
I  on  the  design  of  joint  projects  the  area 
Jar  technology  and  expressed  the  hope 


Letter 
of  Credence 


n  June  4,  1978,  the  following 
ly  appointed  Ambassador  pre- 
id  his  credentials  to  President 
:r: 


INDIA— A  PROFILE 

Geography 

Area:    1,211,000  sq.   mi.  (about  twice  the 

size  of  Alaska). 
Capital:  New  Delhi  (pop.  3.6  million). 
Other  Cities:  Calcutta  (7  million),  Bombay 

(6  million),  Madras  (3.2  million). 

People 

Population:  629  million  (1977  est.). 

Annual  Growth  Rate:  2.01%. 

Density:  495  per  sq.  mi. 

Ethnic  Groups:  Indo-Aryan  (72%),  Dravi- 
dian  (25%),  Mongoloid. 

Religions:  Hindu  (84%),  Muslim,  Chris- 
tian, Sikh,  Jain,  Buddhist,  Parsi. 

Languages:  Hindi,  English,  14  official 
languages. 

Literacy:  34% 

Life  Expectancy:  51  yrs. 

Government 

Official  Name:  Republic  of  India. 

Type:  Federal  republic. 

Independence:  Aug.  15,  1947. 

Date  of  Constitution:  Jan.  26,  1950. 

Branches:  Executive — President  (Chief  of 
State),  Prime  Minister  (Head  of  Govern- 
ment), Council  of  Ministers.  Legisla- 
tive— bicameral  Parliament  (244-member 
Council  of  States,  544-member  House  of 
the  People).  Judicial — Supreme  Court. 

Political  Parties:  Janata  Party,  Congress 
Party,  Congress  Party-1,  Communist 
parties. 

Suffrage:  Universal  over  21. 

Political  Subdivisions:  22  States,  9  Union 
Territories. 

Economy 

GNP:  $87.8  billion. 
Real  Growth  Rate:  1.6%. 


Per  Capita  GNP:  $143. 

Agriculture:  Land  —  54%;  labor — 74%; 
products — rice,  wheat,  pulses,  oilseeds, 
cotton,  tea. 

Industry:  Products — textiles,  jute,  proc- 
essed food,  steel,  machinery,  transport 
equipment,  cement. 

Natural  Resources:  Iron  ore,  coal,  man- 
ganese, mica,  bauxite,  limestone. 

Trade  (1976-77):  Exports— $6.05  billion: 
engineering  goods,  cotton  apparel  and 
fabrics,  handicrafts,  tea,  iron,  and  steel. 
Imports — $5.97  billion:  petroleum, 
foodgrains,  nonelectrical  machinery, 
fertilizer.  Partners — U.S.,  Japan,  U.K., 
USSR.,  Iran,  F.R.G. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  8.50  rupees  =  US 
$1.00  (1977-78). 

Economic  Aid  (1946-77):  $28.4  billion,  of 
which  $10.8  billion  from  U.S. 

Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  the  Commonwealth,  Colombo  Plan, 
IAEA,  JMF,  IBRD,  Intelsat. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

India:  President — N.  Sanjiva  Reddy;  Prime 
Minister — Morarji  Desai;  Minister  of 
External  Affairs — Atal  Bihari  Vajpayee; 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  —  N.A.  Pal- 
khivala. 

United  States:  Ambassador  Robert  F. 
Goheen. 


Taken  from  the  Department  of  State's  May 
1978  edition  of  the  Background  Notes 
on  India.  Copies  of  the  complete  Note  may 
be  purchased  for  50$  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402 
(a  25%  discount  is  allowed  when  ordering 
100  or  more  Notes  mailed  to  the  same  ad- 
dress). 


-anka— W.  S.  Karunaratne 


□ 


that  they  would  be  speedily  implemented. 

Prime  Minister  Desai  met  with  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
The  talks  showed  a  mutual  desire  to  deepen 
understanding  between  the  two  countries  and 
peoples. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  their  talks 
and  agreed  to  continue  the  bilaterial  dialogue 
through  future  meetings  and  correspondence  as 
well  as  through  regular  official-level  consulta- 
tions and  within  the  India-US.  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

Prime  Minister  Desai  also  visited  New 
York,  California,  and  Nebraska. 

Prime  Minister  Desai  expressed  his  warm 
thanks  to  President  Carter  for  the  friendly  and 
hospitable  reception  extended  to  him  through- 
out his  visit  which  is  the  natural  expression  of 


the  friendship  and  shared  values  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Indian  peoples.  He  was  particularly 
pleased  that  his  tour  took  him  to  both  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  included  the  opportunity 
to  visit  a  working  farm  in  the  American 
mid-West.  □ 


'List  of  participants  deleted;  for  full  text, 
see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  June  19,  1978.  Also  see  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  June  19  for  exchange 
of  remarks  between  President  Carter  and  Prime 
Minister  Desai  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  on 
the  South  Lawn  of  the  White  House  on  June 
13  (p.  1083),  White  House  statements  of  June 
13  (p.  1085)  and  14  (p.  1090),  and  exchange 
of  toasts  at  the  working  dinner  on  June  13  (p. 
1086). 

2For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  February  1978, 
p.  9. 
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Department  of  State  Bu .: 


UNITED  NATIONS:        Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  Concludes 


The  U.N.  General  Assembly  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  convened  at 
U.N.  Headquarters  on  May  23,  1978,  and  concluded  its  work  on  June  30. 
Following  are  statements  by  four  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation;  Ambassador 
Warnke,  who  served  as  a  senior  adviser  to  the  delegation;  and  the  text  of  the 
Final  Document. 


£ 
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AMBASSADOR  YOUNG'S 
STATEMENT,  JUNE  9  > 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  took  a  major  step  to- 
ward halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  by 
passing  U.N.  Resolution  2373  com- 
mending the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
requesting  that  the  depository  govern- 
ments open  it  for  signature.  Non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  parties  to  this 
treaty  are  obligated  not  to  manufacture 
or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  explosive 
devices  and  to  accept  the  safeguards 
system  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  also  con- 
tains obligations  on  the  part  of  the  nu- 
clear weapon  states  to  share  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  nuclear  energy 
with  non-nuclear-weapon  states  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  parties  and  to 
move  toward  nuclear  disarmament. 

More  than  100  countries  have  be- 
come parties  to  this  milestone  treaty, 
which  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of 
international  security  since  its  entry 
into  force  in  1970.  Ten  additional 
states  have  signed  the  NPT  but  have 
not  yet  ratified.  The  NPT  stands  as  a 
truly  international  effort  to  avoid  the 
increased  dangers  we  all  would  face 
should  additional  nations  acquire  nu- 
clear explosives. 

Support  for  the  NPT  cuts  across  re- 
gional and  ideological  boundaries  and 
includes  more  than  70  nonaligned 
countries.  Considerable  progress  to- 
ward universal  adherence  has  been 
sustained  over  the  past  few  years  with 
a  number  of  countries  with  advanced 
nuclear  power  programs  joining  since 
1975.  We  welcome  the  statements 
made  by  the  representatives  of  In- 
donesia and  Turkey  at  this  special  ses- 
sion announcing  their  intention  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Many  states  have  been  strong  pro- 
ponents of  the  NPT,  and  we  welcome 
the  continuation  of  that  support.  We 
urge  all  parties  to  promote  additional 
adherence,  particularly  within  their 


own  region,  as  a  means  of  insuring 
against  a  future  characterized  by  com- 
petition in  developing  nuclear 
weapons.  We  urge  nonparties  to  once 
again  consider  the  very  real  benefits  of 
NPT  adherence,  particularly  as  a 
framework  for  moving  us  all  toward  a 
world  truly  free  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Strong  support  for  the  NPT  has  been 
one  of  the  integral  elements  of  U.S. 
nonproliferation  policy  for  the  past  10 
years.  President  Carter  has  encouraged 
universal  NPT  adherence  and  while 
signing  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of  1978  [on  March  10,  1978]  de- 
clared that  this  goal  is  central  to  the 
objectives  of  that  legislation. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that 
the  ultimate  success  of  this  endeavor 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  ability 
of  the  existing  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  to  limit  and  ultimately  reduce 
their  own  nuclear  arsenals.  Vice 
President  Mondale  acknowledged  this 
special  responsibility,  which  is  also 
embodied  in  article  IV  of  the  NPT, 
and  emphasized  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  seeking  substantial  reductions,  fol- 
lowing SALT  II.2  President  Carter  has 
placed  nuclear  arms  control  as  a  high 
priority  item  on  the  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy agenda  and  has  pledged  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  this  Earth. 

The  U.S.  commitment  to  share  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom  is  strong 
and  irrevocable.  This  policy  has  been 
a  constant  for  many  years,  and  the 
United  States  has  a  record  second  to 
none  in  providing  such  assistance. 
Since  the  1950's  the  United  States  has 
cooperated  with  over  40  countries  on  a 
bilateral  basis  and  has  provided  very 
substantial  assistance  through  the 
IAEA,  of  which  there  are  now  110 
member  states. 

We  are  confident  the  recently  en- 
acted legislation  provides  a  framework 
for  making  the  United  States  a  reliable 
nuclear  supplier  by  bringing  more  sta- 
bility and  predictability  into  the  nu- 
clear export  licensing  process.  This 
will  help  us  discharge  our  obligations 
pursuant  to  article  IV  of  the  NPT,  i.e. 
to  facilitate  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 


tion with  due  consideration  for  the 
veloping  countries. 

Recipient  states  should  unders 
the  heavy  responsibility  the  Ur 
States  assumes  as  a  supplier  stat 
insuring  that  its  exports  are  not 
used.  The  very  real  contribution  o\ 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  en 
to  human  development  could  be 
verely  damaged  by  instances  of  d 
sion  to  military  uses.  Supplier  ant 
cipient  states  alike  would  suffer 
result.  The  United  States  beli< 
there  is  no  incompatability  bet\ 
our  efforts  to  restrain  the  sprea 
certain  sensitive  nuclear  technok 
and  our  continued  willingness  to 
tribute  to  the  peaceful  nuclear, 
velopment  of  other  countries. 

As  further  evidence  of  U.S.  wil 
ness  to  assist  actively  in  sharing 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom,  Vice  P 
dent  Mondale  announced  that 
President  would  be  proposing  ari 
panded  program  of  peaceful  nu< 
assistance.  As  a  followup,  on  th« 
casion  of  this  reaffirmation  of  , 
support  for  the  NPT,  it  is  fittir 
place  before  this  body  the  detai 
this  initiative — particularly  since 
major  portion  of  this  program  pi 
ence  will  be  given  to  develo 
countries  that  are  party  to  the  NP1 

Since  the  NPT  review  conferen 
1975,  the  United  States  has  I 
granting  such  preference  in  a  po 
of  its  assistance  through  the  1/ 
With  the  establishment  of  the  fol 
ing  program,  we  will  be  expan 
this  policy  and  acknowledging  the 
nificant  contribution  that  NPT  pi 
have  made  to  international  nonpi 
eration  efforts .  We  call  on  other  s 
in  a  position  to  do  so  to  conside 
tablishing  similar  programs. 

Congressional  approval  wil 
sought  for  the  following  measures 

•  The  establishment  of  a  "ti 
program  under  the  IAEA  that  w 
authorize  up  to  $1  million  annuall 
5  years  and  be  exclusively  foi 
veloping  countries  party  to  the  NP 

•  A  similar  authorization  of  $5 
lion  over  5  years  to  provide  209 
riched  uranium  fuel  for  research 
tors  through  the  IAEA  with  prefe 
given  to  developing  countries  par 
the  NPT;  and 

•  Provision  of  up  to  $1  millio- 
nually  in  "fuel  cycle"  services  h 
search  reactors,  principally  fo 
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pose  of  fuel  fabrication  services 
re  it  would  assist  countries  in  the 
of  lower  enrichment  levels  in  re- 
ch  reactors. 

hese  latter  two  proposals  are  aimed 
n  objective  we  all  can  share:  that 
minimizing  the  use  of  highly  en- 
led  uranium  (HEU)  in  research 
tors.  This  material  is  readily  use- 
i  in  nuclear  weapons  and  if  seized 
irresponsible  governments  or  ter- 
sts  could  pose  a  serious  danger  to 
security  of  all  nations, 
n  addition,  the  United  States 
ngly  reaffirms  its  willingness  to  fi- 
ce,  through  the  Export-Import 
k,  appropriate  projects  in  the  nu- 
r  field  while  limiting  such  financ- 
to  those  countries  which  meet  our 
proliferation  requirements — with 
erence  given  to  NPT  parties, 
hrough  such  policies  as  those  just 
ounced,  we  are  continuing  to 
ngthen  our  commitment  to  nuclear 
peration  while  recognizing  the  im- 
ant  relationship  of  such  a  policy  to 
mutual  efforts  at  avoiding  the  fur- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


.  NEWMAN'S  STATEMENT, 
JE143 

s  Vice  President  Mondale  an- 
iced  in  his  speech  to  the  General 
embly  on  May  24,  the  United 
es  is  prepared  to  consider  requests 
technical  monitoring  services,  such 
lircraft  photo  reconnaissance  and 
ind-sensor  detection,  in  situations 
re  such  "eyes  and  ears  of  peace" 
ht  support  disengagement  agree- 
its  or  other  regional  stabilizing 
sures . 

mong  the  objectives  for  arms  con- 
set  out  by  the  Vice  President  was 
strengthening  and  expansion  of  re- 
!ial  arrangements  and  capabilities. 
;  critical  but  still  embryonic  di- 
sion  of  arms  control  can  be  im- 
ant  to  building  peace  and  stability 
i  lightening  the  economic  burden  of 
>  competition  in  specific  regions  of 
world.  Since  the  risk  is  ever  pres- 
I  in  an  interdependent  world  that 
1  conflict  may  escalate  and  ignite 
jder  hostilities,  regional  arms  con- 
also  has  global  significance. 
Segional  arms  control  may  involve 
|  ed  reductions  and  limitations  of 
'es  and  armaments.  It  may  also  in- 
re  exchanges  of  information  de- 
|ied  to  enhance  openness  about 
Itary  matters  and  thus  build  mutual 
[fidence.  Or,  it  may  comprise 
isures  to  increase  stability  by  re- 
[  ting  the  activity  or  disposition  of 
;es;  these  may  function  in  a  number 


of  ways,  such  as  reducing  the  risk  of 
accidental  conflict  or  making  it  more 
difficult  to  achieve  surprise  in  attack 
or  otherwise  lessening  the  advantage 
of  being  the  initiator  of  hostilities. 

Measures  in  this  last  category  have 
been  called  stabilizing  measures  and 
would  include  arrangements  for  the 
disengagement  of  forces  following 
hostilities  as  well  as  measures  agreed 
to  between  parties  at  peace.  In  either 
case,  their  success  may  depend  criti- 
cally upon  the  availability  of  means  to 
verify  compliance  with  the  restrictions 
agreed  to  and  to  provide  prompt 
warning  in  case  of  a  breach.  In  facili- 
tating verification  and  assuring  warn- 
ing, modern  technology  can  play  an 
important  role.  Although  experience  is 
limited  and  local  situations  may  vary 
greatly,  we  believe  the  disengagement 
agreement  in  the  Sinai  demonstrates 
this  potential. 

The  Sinai  agreement  established  a 
precisely  defined  buffer  zone  separat- 
ing the  forces  of  the  two  sides  and  pa- 
trolled by  a  U.N.  Emergency  Force. 
Bounding  this  zone  on  each  side  are 
additional  bands  of  territory  in  which 
forces  are  permitted  but  with  strict 
limitations  on  numbers  and  types  of 
armaments,  on  numbers  of  units  and 
men,  and  on  new  construction.  Addi- 
tional weapons  restrictions  apply  be- 
yond these  areas  of  limitation.  Within 
the  buffer  zone,  each  side  is  permitted 
to  maintain  a  single  strategic  early- 
warning  station  using  national  means 
of  surveillance. 

As  an  integral  part  of  these  ar- 
rangements, and  at  the  request  of  the 
parties,  the  United  States  in  February 
1976  established  a  tactical  early- 
warning  system,  consisting  of  four  un- 
attended ground-sensor  fields — one  at 
each  end  of  the  strategic  Giddi  and 
Mitla  Passes  of  the  western  Sinai — 
three  manned  watch  stations,  and  in- 
spection posts  at  the  entrances  to  the 
surveillance  stations  maintained  by  the 
parties  in  the  buffer  zone.  The  specific 
functions  of  the  U.S.  operation  are  to 
detect  and  report  any  movement  of 
armed  forces  or  any  preparation  for 
such  movement  into  the  two  passes 
and  to  verify  operations  at  the  parties' 
surveillance  stations  in  order  to  insure 
that  they  are  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  disengagement  agreement. 
To  these  functions  has  since  been 
added  that  of  detection  and  identifica- 
tion of  aircraft  which  overfly  the 
early-warning  area. 

Surveillance  of  the  buffer  zone  and 
the  areas  of  limited  forces  and  arma- 
ments is  also  provided  by  roughly 
biweekly  U.S.  aerial  photographic 
surveillance,  from  which  both  raw  and 
interpreted  products  are  provided  to 
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the  parties  within  4-14  days.  This 
supplements  reconnaissance  flights  by 
the  parties  themselves,  which  are  per- 
mitted only  up  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  buffer  zone. 

An  analagous  operation  on  the 
Golan  Heights  is  limited  to  aerial 
photo  surveillance. 

Each  of  these  operations  has  been  a 
success,  both  technically  and  politi- 
cally. Despite  high  levels  of  tension  in 
the  region,  the  program  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  growth  of 
mutual  confidence  among  the  countries 
involved. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
consider  requests  for  similar  monitor- 
ing services  in  situations  where  they 
might  be  applicable.  To  the  extent 
possible  U.S.  assistance  would  be 
provided  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  regional  organiza- 
tions but,  in  any  event,  only  upon  the 
joint  request  of  the  affected  states. 
Requests  for  assistance  will  be 
examined  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Should  the  United  States  decide  to 
provide  assistance,  the  form  it  takes 
will  necessarily  be  tailored  to  the 
geophysical,  military,  and  political 
circumstances  in  the  affected  region. 

The  specific  services  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  consider 
providing  would  include  the  following: 

Provision  of  land-based  sensors  to 
monitor  movements  in  potential  in- 
vasion routes  and  staging  areas,  as 
well  as  across  borders.  The  United 
States  has  extensive  experience  with  a 
wide  variety  of  passive  and  active  sen- 
sors. The  particular  mix  of  devices 
most  appropriate  for  a  specific  mission 
will  depend  primarily  on  the  physical 
environment  in  which  the  equipment 
must  work,  but  appropriate  systems 
can  be  fashioned  for  most  physical 
conditions  on  Earth,  including  a  wide 
range  of  terrains  and  climates. 

As  a  group,  these  land-based  sen- 
sors are  robust,  highly  sensitive,  and 
easily  monitored.  For  maximum  effec- 
tiveness, the  techniques  they  employ 
require  a  clearly  demarcated  and,  pref- 
erably, uninhabited  no-man's  land,  as 
well  as  an  international  inspection 
team  to  investigate  suspicious  or  am- 
biguous evidence.  In  particular  cases, 
this  team  might  be  provided  by  the 
United  Nations  or  by  regional  organi- 
zations. Over  the  long  run,  a  limited 
number  of  on-the-spot  technicians 
would  also  be  required  to  maintain  the 
equipment. 

Assistance  with  aircraft  photo  re- 
connaissance and  associated  photo 
interpretation.  Where  such  reconnais- 
sance is  intended  to  verify  compliance 
with  agreed  force  limitations,  the  lim- 
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itations  should  be  defined  so  as  to  be 
readily  monitorable.  For  example, 
tanks  and  artillery  are  easily  identifi- 
able, but  verifying  numbers  of  troops 
has  proved  more  difficult  in  the  Sinai 
experience.  In  some  circumstances,  it 
might  prove  desirable  to  establish  joint 
facilities  for  locally  based  photo  in- 
terpretation that  would  bring  together 
technicians  from  the  requesting  or- 
ganization or  affected  states,  as  well 
as  U.S.  technical  advisers.  Such  a 
program  could  lower  costs  and  in- 
crease mutual  confidence.  Adequate 
training  could  be  provided  in  roughly 
60-90  days. 

Appropriate  cost-sharing  by  con- 
cerned parties  including  the  United 
States  will  be  arranged  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

While  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
entertain  requests  for  services  of  the 
sort  I  have  described,  we  recognize 
their  limitations.  They  are  not  a 
panacea.  They  cannot  replace  the 
political  will  and  negotiating  flexibil- 
ity which  must  lie  at  the  heart  of  ef- 
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fective  arms  control.  Their  applicabil- 
ity in  any  given  situation  will  depend 
upon  the  political/military  context  as 
well  as  the  physical  environment. 
Verification  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments, whether  using  advanced  tech- 
nology or  not,  must  be  designed  not 
abstractly  but  practically  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  and  must,  above  all,  be 
responsive  to  the  security  interests  of 
the  affected  states.  Given  appropriate 
conditions,  however,  the  United  States 
is  persuaded  that  technical  "eyes  and 
ears"  can  be  an  important  ingredient 
in  successful  regional  arrangements  to 
strengthen  peace  and  stability. 


AMBASSADOR  WARNKE'S 
STATEMENT  JUNE  23  4 

It  is  for  me  a  great  personal  priv- 
ilege to  speak  in  this  forum  today.  It 
is  also  a  personal  pleasure  to  note  that 
my  government  attaches  great  signifi- 
cance to  this  unprecedented  demon- 
stration that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  nations  share  a  common 
concern  about  world  armament  levels. 
Occupied,  as  we  are,  with  major  arms 
control  negotiations  that  are  of  neces- 
sity bilateral  and  others  which  must,  at 
this  stage,  be  of  limited  participation, 
it  is  important  to  be  reminded  of  this 
worldwide  concern,  and  the  phenome- 
non of  speakers  from  119  coun- 
tries— including  a  score  of  chiefs  of 
state  and  heads  of  government — under- 
scores the  fact  that  arms  control  and 
disarmament  are  recognized  as  a 
global  imperative. 

When  Vice  President  Mondale 
spoke  to  the  special  session  4  weeks 
ago  he  pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  not  only  speak  in  this  Assembly 
but  that  also  it  would  listen.  We  have 
done  so  and  have  received,  along  with 
all  the  other  participants,  a  message 
which  is  clear  and  unmistakable:  The 
world  is  impatient  with  and  intolerant 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  literally 
the  survival  of  human  society  is 
threatened  by  the  accumulation  of 
more  and  more  weapons  with  greater 
and  greater  destructive  power. 

Now  no  one,  particularly  the 
United  States,  could  seriously  deny 
that  we  and  the  others  who  possess 
the  major  arsenals  of  weapons  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  so  eloquently  expressed 
in  this  forum.  But  we  cannot,  of 
course,  move  unilaterally  or  without 
regard  for  preservation  of  the  military 
balance.  We,  therefore,  have  to  move 
more  slowly  than  we  or  any  of  you 
might  wish.  As  I  examine  the  Pro- 
gram of  Action  that  has  been  emerg- 
ing from  the  deliberations  over  these 
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weeks  and  from  all  the  months 
dedicated  work  in  the  preparat 
committee  sessions,  it  is  apparent 
me  that  the  arms  control  negotiati 
in  which  my  government  is  now; 
gaged  coincide  to  a  remarkable  ex| 
with  that  Program  of  Action. 

My  agency,  the  U.S.  Arms  Cor 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  has  i 
been  in  existence  for  about  17  ye 
At  no  time  in  its  history  has  the  I 
Government  been  engaged  in  a 
negotiations  that  have  the  range 
variety  that  are  going  on  today.  S< 
of  these  negotiations  are  approacl 
a  successful  conclusion,  others  ar 
midcourse,  while  still  others  an 
their  opening  phases.  But,  aln 
without  exception,  they  are  mal 
significant  progress. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  for 
to  review  the  present  status  of 
arms  control  negotiations  in  the  < 
text  of  the  Program  of  Action  for 
special  session  as  it  has  thus 
evolved.  Although  the  conser1 
document  which  we  all  hope  , 
emerge  from  this  session  is  not  yt 
its  final  form,  we  can  now  see 
broad  outlines.  Indeed,  its  m; 
points  have  been  clear  since  the1 
of  the  fifth  and  last  preparai 
committee. 

Status  of  U.S. 

Arms  Control  Negotiations 

I  will  begin  with  the  topic  to  w; 
the  program  appropriately  gi 
priority — the  area  of  nucl 
weapons,  and  specifically  immec 
and  short-term  measures  to  halt 
reverse  the  arms  race.  In  that  are 
nuclear  weapons,  we  are  vigoro 
pursuing  negotiations  with  the  Sc 
Union  on  a  SALT  II  agreement, 
are  also  negotiating  with  the  Sc 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  1( 
ing  toward  a  comprehensive  test 
treaty.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
result  of  these  trilateral  negotiat 
would  be  considered  by  the  mult 
eral  forum  of  the  Conference  of 
Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Ta 
SALT  is  and  must  be  a  contini 
process.  In  SALT  I  (May  1972) 
tain  limits  were  set  on  strategic 
listic  missiles,  and  the  destabili 
potential  of  antiballistic  missile  ' 
terns  was  brought  under  cont 
Looking  to  the  future,  the  framev 
of  the  overall  SALT  II  agreement 
itself  include  principles  on  which 
can  proceed  promptly  to  a  SALT 
negotiation. 

The  emerging  agreement  will 
vide — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  an 
cord  has  already  been  reache* 
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nciple  on  these  provisions — not 
|y  for  a  cap  on  the  quantitative  nu- 
ar  arms  race  but  also  for  signifi- 
lt  reductions  in  the  ceilings  that 
re  worked  out  tentatively  by  the 
ited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
idivostok  in  1974.  Moreover,  for 
first  time  in  these  negotiations  the 
LT  II  agreement  will  include  qual- 
ive  constraints  which  will  begin  to 
se  down  the  technological  compe- 
an  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
t  is  agreed  by  the  parties  that 
LT  III,  the  third  stage  in  our 
cs — and  I  hope  that  this  will  begin 
nediately  when  SALT  II  has  been 
icluded — will  aim  at  even  deeper 
s  in  the  numbers  and  more  effec- 
;  and  comprehensive  qualitative 
itations. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

the  nuclear  area  as  well,  the  com- 
hensive  test  ban  treaty  will  repre- 
it  the  culmination  of  efforts  now 
ending  over  past  two  decades,  and 
ich  have  previously  produced  the 
nited  test  ban  treaty  and  the 
sshold  test  ban  treaty.  What  we  are 
n  pursuing  is  the  prospect  of  a 
oplete  ban  on  all  nuclear  test  ex- 
isions.  The  Program  of  Action 
ely  recognizes  this  ban  as  an  es- 
tial  step  on  the  road  to  the  even- 
I  complete  elimination  of  nuclear 
ipons. 
)uring  this  session,  after  hearing 

concerns  that  were  voiced  by  the 
i-nuclear- weapon  states,  the  United 
tes  has  taken  a  further  step  to  limit 
'■  possibility  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
lipons  and  thus  a  step  to  prevent 

outbreak  of  nuclear  war  and  to 

courage  the  spread  of  such 
tpons.  In  President  Carter's  state- 
lit,  read  by  Secretary  Vance,  the 
ited  States  has  pledged  that  it 
.  .  will  not  use  nuclear  weapons 
jinst  any  non-nuclear-weapons  state 
:y  to  the  NPT  or  any  comparable 
irnationally  binding  commitment 
|  to  acquire  nuclear  explosive  de- 
bs, except  in  the  case  of  an  attack 
fthe  United  States,  its  territories  or 

ed  forces,  or  its  allies,  by  such  a 
te  allied  to  a  nuclear-weapons  state 
'associated  with  a  nuclear-weapons 
U  in  carrying  out  or  sustaining  the 
pk"  [see  p.  52].  This  undertaking 
jreciably  expands  President  Car- 
ols previous  commitment  to  the 
lober  session  of  the  General  As- 
|bly,  and  this  expanded  commit- 
fit  shows  our  determination  that 
i  ear  weapons  must  truly  be  treated 
ii/eapons  of  last  resort. 
|ly  country  is  also  pursuing  an  or- 
ijized  plan  of  carefully  related 
[lcies  which  we  believe  can  insure 


the  continued  peaceful  development 
of  nuclear  power  and  the  pursuit  of 
nuclear  research  without  contributing 
to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  A  fundamental  part  of  these 
related  policies  is  to  encourage  all 
nations  to  adhere  to  the  nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  We  urge  that 
they  do  so  in  their  own  self-interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 

At  times  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
nuclear  powers  have  not  acted 
promptly  enough  or  strongly  enough 
to  discharge  their  obligation  under 
article  6  of  the  NPT;  under  that  arti- 
cle they  pledge  to  pursue  the  control 
and  reduction  of  nuclear  arms.  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  implementation 
of  article  6  is  even  cited  at  times  as 
casting  doubt  on  the  equity  of  the 
treaty  or  providing  a  rationale  for 
nonadherence. 

The  pace  of  nuclear  arms  control 
beyond  doubt,  has  been  painfully 
slow.  I  have  tried  to  explain  today 
some  of  the  reasons  why  more  rapid 
action  is  difficult  to  achieve.  I  have 
assured  you,  and  assure  you  now,  that 
the  United  States  recognizes  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  acceler- 
ate movement  toward  sound  and  ef- 
fective measures  to  limit  nuclear 
arms. 

We  agree  that  the  existing  nuclear 
weapon  states  must  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  urgings  that  they  take  the 
action  contemplated  by  article  6  of 
the  NPT.  Certainly  the  nuclear 
weapon  states  cannot  show  indiffer- 
ence to  the  moral  questions  created 
by  their  possession  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons. But  the  world  community  can- 
not accept  dissatisfaction  with  the  ac- 
tions thus  far  taken  by  the  existing 
nuclear  weapon  states  as  an  excuse 
for  other  countries  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  Certainly  the  risk  to  world 
peace  and  to  human  survival  created 
by  the  existence  of  five  nuclear 
weapon  states  cannot  be  diminished  if 
more  such  weapons  are  acquired  by 
additional  states.  Indeed,  I  would 
suggest  that  such  proliferation  would 
only  reduce  the  pressures,  the  incen- 
tives, and  the  prospect  that  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  weapon  states  will  move 
toward  nuclear  arms  control. 

As  President  Carter  stated  before 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on 
October  4,  1977: 

The  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  China  is  something  that 
we  cannot  undo  except  by  the  painstaking 
process  of  negotiation.  But  the  existence  of 
these  weapons  does  not  mean  that  other  na- 
tions need  to  develop  their  own  weapons,  any 
more  than  it  provides  a  reason  for  those  of  us 
who  have  them  to  share  them  with  others. 
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To  strengthen  global  efforts  to  halt 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  my 
government  has  announced  in  this 
session  its  intention  to  enlarge  its 
contribution  to  the  peaceful  nuclear 
programs  of  other  countries  through  a 
number  of  specific  new  programs. 
While  helping  other  countries  meet 
their  energy  needs  these  programs  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  NPT  by 
granting  preference  to  treaty  parties, 
to  enhance  the  IAEA's  role  in  peace- 
ful nuclear  cooperation,  and  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  minimize  the  export 
of  weapons-grade  uranium  for  use  in 
research  reactors. 

The  United  States  also  supports  the 
concept  of  nuclear-weapon-free  zones 
wherever  circumstances  permit.  We 
have  participated  in  the  creation  of 
such  a  zone  in  Latin  America  [signed 
in  1968  and  ratified  in  1971].  Our  re- 
cent signature  of  Protocol  I  [May 
1977]  constitutes  agreement  to  apply 
the  denuclearization  provision  of  the 
treaty  to  our  territories  within  the 
zone.  We  hope  that  the  few  remaining 
states  which  have  not  yet  accepted 
obligations  under  the  treaty  will  be 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

Chemical  and  Radiological 
Weapons.  The  next  major  subhead  in 
the  Program  of  Action  concerns  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Here 
we  are  actively  engaged,  as  you 
know,  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  under  the  auspices  of  the 
CCD  to  put  an  end  to  the  production 
of  chemical  weapons  and  to  provide 
for  the  destruction  of  existing  stock- 
piles. As  you  can  imagine,  problems 
of  verification  are  extremely  difficult 
and  complex  but  we  are  making  good 
progress. 

We  are  also  at  work  on  a  treaty  on 
the  prohibition  of  radiological  wea- 
pons— weapons  which  would  produce 
lethal  radiation  without  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion. 

Conventional  Weapons.  The  field 
of  conventional  weapons  is  also  a 
subject  of  our  currently  active  arms 
control  negotiations.  Conventional 
weapons  account  for  by  far  the  major 
part  of  the  world's  annual  arms 
budget.  In  seeking  to  restrict  conven- 
tional arms  transfers,  we  have  entered 
into  bilateral  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  these  talks  between 
the  two  largest  suppliers  of  arms  to 
foreign  countries  are  still  in  the 
primary  stage,  the  indications  are 
promising. 

The  United  States,  as  a  unilateral 
action,  has  met  the  goal  we  set  for 
ourselves  this  year  to  reduce  the 
overall  volume  of  our  arms  transfers. 
However,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  re- 
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straining  the  flow  of  arms,  we  must 
involve  both  other  suppliers  and  re- 
cipients in  multilateral  discussions. 
Regional  conferences  may  be  a  par- 
ticularly useful  mechanism  for  this. 
The  Declaration  of  Ayacucho  repre- 
sents a  promising  beginning  in  the 
Latin  American  region,  and  we  are 
encouraged  by  current  efforts  to 
broaden  this  agreement. 

We  attach  great  importance  to  the 
objective  of  reducing  the  $400  billion 
devoted  each  year  to  military  budgets. 
An  important  step  in  that  direction 
would  be  standardized  universal  re- 
porting of  military  expenditures.  Rec- 
ognizing the  special  difficulties  in 
finding  a  common  measure  for  mili- 
tary budgets  of  different  states,  we 
have  responded  to  the  invitation  from 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  have 
committed  ourselves  to  provide  our 
own  military  budget  data  in  a  stand- 
ard format  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. We  continue  to  hope  that  more 
states  will  do  the  same. 

Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
ductions. We  have  been  engaged  for 
almost  5  years  in  multilateral  discus- 
sions on  the  so-called  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions  (MBFR)  in 
Europe.  These  discussions,  after  a 
long  period  in  which  little  progress 
was  made,  have  begun  to  pick  up 
speed  with  the  recent  introduction  of 
a  major  new  initiative  by  the  Western 
participants  and  a  response  in  the 
form  of  a  counterproposal  by  the 
East. 

Indian  Ocean.  Since  last  year,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  conducting  bilateral  talks 
on  Indian  Ocean  arms  limitations.  It 
is  our  hope  to  avert  an  arms  build-up 
in  this  region  by  stabilizing  the 
U.S. -Soviet  military  presence  and 
then  possibly  moving  on  to  mutual 
reductions. 

Antisatellite  Weapons.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
also,  during  the  time  of  this  special 
session,  begun  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions looking  toward  control  of  and 
elimination  of  antisatellite  capabili- 
ties. We  regard  these  negotiations  as 
important  to  protect  the  peaceful  uses 
of  space  and  to  reduce  the  risk  that 
antisatellite  weapons  can  threaten  the 
viability  of  arms  control  agreements 
which  must  rely  in  large  part  on  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification. 

Regional  Conflicts.  It  has  been  long 
recognized  from  bitter  experience, 
that  threats  to  international  security 
begin  with  situations  of  relatively 
minor  conflict  of  potential  conflict. 
For  this  reason  we  have  been  espe- 


cially interested  in  work  on  other 
measures  to  strengthen  international 
security  and  to  build  confidence  so 
that  the  possibility  of  accidental  con- 
flict will  be  lessened,  the  mispercep- 
tion  and  uncertainty  which  contribute 
to  the  arms  race  will  be  reduced,  and 
a  firmer  basis  of  trust  will  be  created 
for  the  negotiation  of  limitations  and 
reductions. 

As  announced  by  Vice  President 
Mondale  and  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Newman,  the  United  States,  drawing 
upon  its  own  experience  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  is  prepared  to  consider 
requests  for  technical  monitoring 
services,  such  as  aircraft  photo  re- 
connaissance and  ground-sensor  de- 
tection, in  situations  where  such 
"eyes  and  ears  of  peace"  might  sup- 
port disengagement  agreements  or 
other  regional  stabilizing  measures. 

Development  Assistance.  We  have 
recognized  the  critical  relationship 
between  disarmament  and  develop- 
ment as  spelled  out  in  the  section  of 
the  Program  of  Action  dealing  with 
this  subject.  The  United  States  be- 
lieves that  development  assistance  is 
a  high  priority  objective  which  de- 
serves serious  consideration  in  the  re- 
programming  of  savings  which  may 
accrue  from  disarmament. 

Conclusion 

This  brief  catalogue  of  the  ongoing 
activities  of  the  United  States,  in  pur- 
suit of  our  common  goal  of  a  peaceful 
world  which  no  longer  bristles  with 
armaments,  demonstrates,  I  hope,  that 
the  activities  we  are  already  engaged 
in  are  in  close  conformity  with  the 
structure  that  you  have  been  de- 
veloping in  the  Program  of  Action. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  however, 
that  we  can  rest  on  our  laurels  or,  in- 
deed, to  argue  that  our  efforts  thus  far 
are  deserving  of  any  laurel  crown. 
When  we  contemplate  our  ultimate 
objectives — the  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles,  an 
end  to  the  development  and  production 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  nuclear 
weapons  material,  sharp  curtailment 
of  the  global  traffic  in  conventional 
arms,  the  achievement  of  stability  and 
security  both  globally  and  regionally 
at  greatly  reduced  levels  of  arma- 
ments, and  the  redirection  to  man's 
social  needs  of  the  vast  amounts  of 
human  energy  and  material  resources 
now  devoted  to  the  instruments  of 
war — and  see  how  far  we  still  must 
go  to  attain  them,  we  can  only  feel  a 
sense  of  urgency. 

But  what  I  want  to  say  in  this 
forum  is  that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  made  a  beginning.  We  are  eager 
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to  carry  on  our  work  in  the  clos 
harmony  with  other  members  of  t 
family  of  nations — a  family  which 
it  is  to  live  at  all,  must  learn  to  \ 
together. 

AMBASSADOR  LEONARD'S 
STATEMENT,  JUNE  30 5 

This  is  an  historic  occasion.  We 
meeting  today  in  the  final  session 
the  largest  meeting  of  states  to  < 
cuss  and  deliberate  on  disarmamen 
the  history  of  our  small  planet, 
came  together  with  many  differ 
viewpoints,  reflecting  the  inevita 
but  healthy  variety  that  results  w 
149  states  attempt  to  address  a  sub 
as  complicated  and  important  as  i 
armament,  which  touches  almost 
aspects  of  international  affairs.  < 
meeting  together  in  this  session 
itself  been  an  important  event.  1 
we  have  been  able  to  reach  a  cone 
sus  agreement  on  a  Final  Docurr 
is,  in  the  view  of  many  here,  no  sri 
miracle.  It  is  certainly  an  achie 
ment  that  all  delegations  can  be  pri 
of.  This  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
first  consensus  document  on  dis 
mament  in  a  very  long  time.  That 
effort  to  achieve  a  consensus  do 
ment  was  successful — an  object 
regarded  by  many  as  too  am' 
tious — is  due  to  goodwill  displa: 
by  all  delegations.  It  also  reflects, 
fact  that  the  world  community  to 
takes  the  subject  of  disarmament  s 
ously. 

As  must  be  the  case  in  any  cons 
sus  document,  the  text,  in  so 
cases,  does  not  have  wording  that 
dividual  states  would  have  preferr 
Like  other  delegations  who  have  s 
ken,  that  applies  to  the  U.S.  dele 
tion.  On  this  occasion,  I  will  limit 
remarks  to  a  few  comments  on 
stances  of  this  nature. 

The  United  States  supports  the  ( 
ation  of  nuclear-weapon-free  zo 
under  appropriate  circumstances  a 
at  this  very  time,  is  proceeding 
ratification  of  Protocol  I  to  the  tre 
of  Tlatelolco.  In  this  connection, 
Program  of  Action  calls  upon 
nuclear-weapon  states  to  give  unc 
takings  with  respect  to  such  zon 
the  modalities  of  which  are  to 
negotiated  with  the  competent 
thorities  of  the  respective  zones 
wish  to  note  our  understanding  t 
the  term  "modalities"  refers  to  b 
substantive  provisions  and  procedu 
to  be  included  in  such  undertakings 

The  United  States  also  supports 
general  proposition  that  an  app 
priately  defined  zone  of  peace,  fre 
determined  by  all  states  concen 
wherever  situated,  can  be  a  way 
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tote  and  maintain  international 

i  and  security  in  conformity  with 

J.N.  Charter.  The  United  States 

ders  that  zones  of  peace  must  be 

stent  with,  and  cannot  abridge, 

nherent  right  of  individual  or 

ctive  self-defense  guaranteed  in 

harter  or  other  rights  recognized 

-  international  law,  including  the 

of  innocent  passage,   historic 

seas  freedoms,  and  other  rel- 

rights.  The  U.S.  position  on  the 

ion  of  any  particular  zone  of 

:  will  depend  on  its  characteris- 

addition,  I  would  like  to  address 
If  to  an  aspect  of  the  vital  ques- 
of  nonproliferation  which  is  of 
:rn  to  many  states. 
:  recognize  the  right  of  any  state 
aceful  nuclear  development,  and 
Jnited  States  will  continue  to 
*ly  support  international  cooper- 
in  this  area.  This  was  further 
need  during  this  special  session 
e  announcement  of  a  program 
ned  to  strengthen  our  peaceful 
ar  assistance  programs,  particu- 
through  the  IAEA.  However, 
uch  cooperation  must  be  carried 
yith  the  realization  that  we  all 
in  the  responsibility  for  its  safe 
It  is  essential  that  each  nation 
its  peaceful  nuclear  programs 
full  consideration  for  nonprolif- 
n  concerns.  In  the  long  run,  this 
best  insurance;  that  all  nations 
>e  able  to  realize  the  substantial 
its  of  nuclear  energy  without  in- 
ng  the  risk  of  catastrophic  nu- 
conflict  and  with  assurance  that 
ospects  for  nuclear  disarmament 
ot  be  endangered, 
arding  nuclear  testing,  the  U.S. 
nment  fully  shares  the  desire, 
>sed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
of  the  participants  in  this  spe- 
;ssion,  for  an  early  suspension 
, nuclear  tests.  This  objective  has 
!ied  a  central  place  in  our  ap- 
(i  to  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ind  has  guided  our  efforts  in  the 
2ral  negotiations  currently 
:vay  in  Geneva.  President  Carter 
peatedly  emphasized  his  com- 
|nt  to  this  goal. 

; would  like,  however,  to  explain 
asons  why  an  immediate  mor- 
|n  on  nuclear  testing,  which  we 
,ize  is  strongly  desired  by  many 
|>,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
[dea.  We  have  strongly  and  con- 
|ly  held  the  view  that  a  com- 
jsive  test  ban,  in  order  to  pro- 
i  lability  and  mutual  confidence 
'I  its  participants,  must  be  based 
iquate  measures  of  verification. 
Ijhis  moment,  we  are  engaged  in 
'[tailed  and  technically  complex 
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AMBASSADOR  HARRIMAN'S 
STATEMENT,  JUNE  30* 

You  will  soon  receive  the  formal  final 
document  of  the  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament. I  now  want  to  talk  to  you  infor- 
mally about  the  conference  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  a  substantial  success. 

Most  of  the  delegations  representing  149 
nations  have  indicated  that  they  expected 
more  of  the  United  States  in  the  reduction 
of  nuclear  arms  and  in  other  steps  to  re- 
duce the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  disaster. 
They  showed  disappointment  in  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  have  done  more 
over  the  years.  They  expected  greater  lead- 
ership from  the  United  States  in  this  vital 
direction  throughout  the  period. 

I  hope  as  many  Americans  as  possible 
can  understand  what  other  nations  expect 
of  us,  so  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  less  influenced  by  those  who  op- 
pose effective  action. 

Obviously  the  Soviet  Union  shares  re- 
sponsibility, but  it  is  the  United  States  that 
is  looked  to  give  leadership  necessary  to 
achieve  the  results  mankind  craves.  Inci- 
dentally, our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
delegation  at  this  conference  have  been 
good  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
conference. 

The  action  of  the  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nuclear  questions,  will,  I  expect, 
contribute  to  support  for  SALT  II  and  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  Our  com- 
mitments to  take  these  actions,  most  na- 
tions believe,  are  long  overdue. 

I  hope  this  will  be  understood  by  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  and  will 


spur  the  current  negotiations  to  achieve  a 
final  agreement  in  these  two  vital  matters. 
I  hope  that  then  expectations  of  world 
opinion  will  help  inspire  the  Senate  to 
ratify  these  treaties. 

A  number  of  unrealistic  proposals  and 
demands  have  been  made.  The  discussion 
of  these  matters,  I  believe,  has  led  to  a 
better  understanding  throughout  the  world 
of  the  difficulties  involved.  The  mutual  ex- 
change of  opinion  has  been  valuable  on 
this  and  other  matters. 

The  conference  has  agreed  upon  machin- 
ery to  carry  on  the  work  that  the  CCD  has 
been  doing  in  Geneva  where  many  impor- 
tant agreements  have  been  reached  over  the 
years,  such  as  a  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
the  convention  outlawing  bacteriological 
weapons,  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
seabed,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  work 
in  Geneva  will  be  carried  on  without  the 
present  cochairmen  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  other  countries,  most  importantly 
France.  We  can  expect  the  continuation  of 
useful  work  from  this  group. 

I  trust  that  another  special  session  on 
disarmament  will  be  called  3  years  from 
now. 

All  in  all  I  am  convinced  that  the  confer- 
ence has  been  of  real  value  and  particularly 
in  focusing  public  attention  on  the  most 
important  field  affecting  the  people  of  the 
world — reduction  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional arms  leading  to  peace  on  this  Earth. 


*Made  to  the  press  (text  from  USUN 
press  release  68).  W.  Averell  Harriman 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
special  session. 


process  of  elaborating  such  measures. 
We  have  made  steady  progress  in 
these  efforts  and  are  confident  that 
effective  and  mutually  agreeable  so- 
lutions can  be  achieved  before  too 
long.  But  an  immediate  cessation  of 
nuclear  testing  could  seriously  com- 
plicate efforts  to  finalize  satisfactory 
arrangements.  It  could  even  have  the 
effect  of  lengthening  the  negotiating 
process. 

Therefore,  while  we  understand  the 
motivations  of  those  who  have  called 
for  a  moratorium  and,  indeed,  sym- 
pathize with  them,  we  believe  that  the 
surest  way  of  arriving  at  our  common 
goal — that  is,  the  earliest  possible 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  that  can  truly  promote  mutual 
confidence  among  its  parties — is 
through  the  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
And  we  can  assure  you  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  make  every  effort  to 
bring  those  negotiations  to  a  prompt 
and  satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  would  also  wish  to  say  a  word 


about  the  question  of  reduction  of 
military  budgets.  This  session  has. 
correctly  noted  the  excessive  amount 
of  resources  devoted  to  national 
military  capabilities.  The  limitation  or 
reduction  of  military  budgets  hold 
promise  of  benefits  for  all.  Therefore, 
we  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
reach  consensus  on  language  iden- 
tifying the  essential  first  steps — stan- 
dardized measurement  and  reporting, 
development  of  techniques  for  inter- 
national comparison  that  would  be  an 
important  step,  and  verification — 
which  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  ad- 
vance toward  negotiated  reductions. 
My  government  continues  to  attach 
importance  to  this  subject,  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  the  General  Assembly, 
at  its  33d  Session  will  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  it  in  a  constructive  manner. 

I  would  at  this  time  also  like  to 
make  a  brief  comment  on  a  pro- 
cedural matter.  My  delegation  does 
not  at  this  stage  wish  to  object  to  the 
procedures  suggested  concerning  the 
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financial  implications  of  proposals 
adopted  by  this  assembly.  The  grow- 
ing frequency  of  special  sessions  and 
the  significance  of  the  financial  im- 
plications of  this  special  session, 
however,  suggest  that  in  the  future 
arrangements  for  special  sessions 
should  be  such  that  provision  is  made 
to  permit  the  full  and  proper  applica- 
tion of  rule  153  of  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure. In  the  future  both  the  Se- 
cretariat and  delegations  should  plan 
the  scheduling  and  organization  of 
special  sessions  so  that  sufficient  time 
is  allocated  to  permit  full  compliance 
with  rule  153. 

These  few  comments  I  have  made 
are  in  no  way  intended  to  reflect  on 
the  high  significance  my  delegation 
attaches  to  the  document  we  have  just 
adopted,  or  on  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  con- 
sensus. 

In  this  document,  we  have  prepared 
not  only  a  Declaration  on  Disarma- 
ment, but  in  the  Program  of  Action,  a 
guide  for  future  efforts.  That  guide  is 
broad  in  scope.  It  also  reflects  the 
effort  to  bridge  the  differences  that 
have  existed.  If  in  some  cases  it  lacks 
the  precision  we  might  wish,  we  must 
remember  it  is  our  first  effort  in  a 
forum  like  this  to  chart  our  future 
course  of  action.  In  the  period  ahead 
we,  together,  seek  to  sharpen  our 
focus  and  narrow  our  differences,  in 
both  the  deliberative  and  negotiating 
bodies. 

In  this  regard  it  is  proper  to  note 
the  significance  of  the  agreements 
reached  regarding  disarmament 
machinery. 

For  example,  the  reactivation  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  will  enable 
us  to  bring  the  insights  of  many  na- 
tions into  our  common  effort  to  halt 
and  reverse  the  arms  race. 

With  regard  to  the  negotiating 
body,  we  have  achieved  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  having  agreed  on  a 
negotiating  body  open  to  all 
nuclear-weapon  states.  The  United 
States  welcomes  the  return  to  active 
participation  in  negotiations  of  our 
old  friend  and  ally,  France.  We  look 
forward  to  participation,  at  an  early 
date,  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

We  have  begun  a  process.  We  hope 
that  process  will  be  aided  by  a  second 
special  session  on  disarmament  in 
1981. 

Vice  President  Mondale  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  extraordinary 
meeting  that  the  United  States  was 
here  not  only  to  act,  but  also  to  lis- 
ten. I  want  to  assure  the  delegates 
here  present  that  my  government  has 
not  only  listened  but  heard  the  call 


for  more  rapid  progress  in  halting  and 
reversing  the  arms  race.  We  wish  to 
commend  the  leaders  of  our  fellow 
nations  for  the  bounty  of  ideas  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  challenges  they 
have  laid  before  the  family  of  nations 
in  this  forum. 

We  have  heard  the  nations  of  the 
world  give  expression  to  the  urgent 
need  for  disarmament  and  have  learned 
much  from  this  exchange  of  ideas  and 
proposals.  We  hope  that  others  can 
come  away  from  this  session  with  a 
better  understanding  of  our  own  firm 
desire  to  join  in  diverting  from  the 
present  dangerous  course.  At  the 
same  time,  we  hope  they  have  also 
gained  a  new  appreciation  for  the 
enormous  complexities  involved  in 
charting  a  new  course,  a  course  fun- 
damentally different  from  that  of  any 
other  period  in  history,  necessitated 
by  the  destructive  capacity  available 
to  a  small  number  of  governments. 
We  cannot  act  alone.  But  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  a  new  begin- 
ning, a  more  cooperative  policy 
which  we  believe  must  fully  involve 
all  nations  to  be  successful. 

One  of  the  significant  results  of 
this  session  has  been  the  stimulation 
it  has  given  to  public  interest  and 
participation  in  our  common  efforts. 
The  work  of  the  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations in  connection  with  this 
session  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  We  hope  it  will  continue  and 
grow.  Governments  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom,  nor  can  they 
act  boldly  without  public  support. 
Thus,  however  important  our  final 
document  is,  it  may  be  that  much  of 
the  significance  of  this  session  in  the 
long  run  will  lie  in  the  public  area. 


FINAL  DOCUMENT, 
JUNE  30  6 

The  General  Assembly, 

Alarmed  by  the  threat  to  the  very  survival  of 
mankind  posed  by  the  existence  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  continuing  arms  race,  and  re- 
calling the  devastation  inflicted  by  all  wars, 

Convinced  that  disarmament  and  arms  lim- 
itation, particularly  in  the  nuclear  field,  are 
essential  for  the  prevention  of  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  and  the  strengthening  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  for  the  economic 
and  social  advancement  of  all  peoples,  thus 
facilitating  the  achievement  of  the  new  inter- 
national economic  order, 

Having  resolved  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an 
international  disarmament  strategy  which, 
through  co-ordinated  and  persevering  efforts  in 
which  the  United  Nations  should  play  a  more 
effective  role,  aims  at  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international 
control, 


Department  of  State  Bu 

Adopts  the  following  Final  Document  oi 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  disarmament: 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  Attainment  of  the  objective  of  seci 
which  is  an  inseparable  element  of  peace 
always  been  one  of  the  most  profound  a 
tions  of  humanity.  States  have  for  a  long 
sought  to  maintain  their  security  throug 
possession  of  arms.  Admittedly,  their  sui 
has,  in  certain  cases,  effectively  dependi 
whether  they  could  count  on  appropi 
means  of  defence.  Yet  the  accumulate 
weapons,  particularly  nuclear  weapons,  J 
constitutes  much  more  a  threat  than  a  pn 
tion  for  the  future  of  mankind.  The  tim 
therefore  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  situ;; 
to  abandon  the  use  of  force  in  internal! 
relations  and  to  seek  security  in  disarmai 
that  is  to  say,  through  a  gradual  but  eff< 
process  beginning  with  a  reduction  i;j 
present  level  of  armaments.  The  ending  (| 
arms  race  and  the  achievement  of  real  i 
mament  are  tasks  of  primary  importance 
urgency.  To  meet  this  historic  challenge1 
the  political  and  economic  interests  of  ai 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  as  well. 
the  interests  of  ensuring  their  genuine  se 
and  peaceful  future. 

2.  Unless  its  avenues  are  closed,  the 
tinued  arms  race  means  a  growing  thrt 
international  peace  and  security  and  ew 
the  very  survival  of  mankind.  The  nuclei') 
conventional  arms  build-up  threatens  toil 
the  efforts  aimed  at  reaching  the  goals  i 
velopment,  to  become  an  obstacle  on  the 
of  achieving  the  new  international  ecot 
order  and  to  hinder  the  solution  of  other 
problems  facing  mankind. 

3.  Dynamic  development  of  detente,  er 
passing  all  spheres  of  international  relatii 
all  regions  of  the  world,  with  the  particii 
of  all  countries,  would  create  conditions 
ducive  to  the  efforts  of  States  to  end  the 
race,  which  has  engulfed  the  world,  thv 
ducing  the  danger  of  war.  Progress  on  dc 
and  progress  on  disarmament  mutually 
plement  and  strengthen  each  other. 

4.  The  Disarmament  Decade  solemnl 
clared  in  1969  by  the  United  Nations  is 
ing  to  an  end.  Unfortunately,  the  obje< 
established  on  that  occasion  by  the  G<; 
Assembly  appear  to  be  as  far  away  to* 
they  were  then,  or  even  further  becaus 
arms  race  is  not  diminishing  but  incre 
and  outstrips  by  far  the  efforts  to  cu 
While  it  is  true  that  some  limited  agree 
have  been  reached,  "effective  measures 
ing  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  n 
an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarman 
continue  to  elude  man's  grasp.  Yet  thi 
plementation  of  such  measures  is  urgent 
quired.  There  has  not  been  any  real  pn' 
either  that  might  lead  to  the  conclusior 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarm 
under  effective  international  control, 
thermore,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  fre 
amount,  however  modest,  of  the  enormo 
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"es,  both  material  and  human,  which  are 
'id  on  the  unproductive  and  spiralling 
race  and  which  should  be  made  available 
ie  purpose  of  economic  and  social  de- 
iment,  especially  since  such  a  race 
":es  a  great  burden  on  both  the  developing 
'ie  developed  countries". 
The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
'aware  of  the  conviction  of  their  peoples 
he  question  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
nent  is  of  utmost  importance  and  that 
L  security  and  economic  and  social  de- 
iment  are  indivisible,  and  they  have 
"ore  recognized  that  the  corresponding 
itions  and  responsibilities  are  universal. 
Thus  a  powerful  current  of  opinion  has 
ally  formed,  leading  to  the  convening  of 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the  United 
rns  as  the  first  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
\ssembly  devoted  entirely  to  disarma- 

The  outcome  of  this  special   session, 

ts  deliberations  have  to  a  large  extent 

i  facilitated  by  the  five  sessions  of  the 

Oratory  Committee  which  preceded  it,  is 

esent  Final  Document.  This  introduction 

;s  as  a  preface  to  the  document  which 

•ises  also  the  following  three  sections:  a 

:ration,  a  Programme  of  Action  and  rec- 

rndations  concerning  the  international 

nery  for  disarmament  negotiations. 

Vhile  the  final  objective  of  the  efforts  of 

ates  should  continue  to  be  general   and 

ete  disarmament  under  effective  interna- 

i  control,  the  immediate  goal  is  that  of 

ruination  of  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war 

ie  implementation  of  measures  to  halt 

:verse  the  arms  race  and  clear  the  path 

;ls  lasting  peace.  Negotiations  on  the  en- 

nge  of  those  issues  should  be  based  on 

ict  observance  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 

i  enshrined  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 

►is.  with  full  recognition  of  the  role  of 

lited  Nations  in  the  field  of  disarmament 

^fleeting  the  vital   interest  of  all  the 

f  s  of  the  world  in  this  sphere.  The  aim  of 

jeclaration  is  to  review  and  assess  the 

lig  situation,  outline  the  objectives  and 

iority  tasks  and  set  forth  fundamental 

i')les  for  disarmament  negotiations. 

Jor  disarmament — the  aims  and  purposes 

tich  the   Declaration  proclaims — to  be- 

ija  reality,  it  was  essential  to  agree  on  a 

I  of  specific  disarmament  measures, 

Id  by  common  accord  as  those  on  which 

lis  a  consensus  to  the  effect  that  their 

s  uent  realization  in  the  short  term  ap- 

o  be  feasible.  There  is  also  a  need  to 

re  through  agreed  procedures  a  com- 

sive  disarmament  programme.  That  pro- 

rie,  passing  through  all  the  necessary 

should  lead  to  general  and  complete 

lament  under  effective   international 

Procedures  for  watching  over  the  ful- 

'[t  of  the  obligations  thus  assumed  had 

be  agreed  upon.  That  is  the  purpose  of 

1 'gramme  of  Action. 

I  Although   the   decisive   factor  for 
'  ng  real  measures  of  disarmament  is  the 


"political  will"  of  States,  and  especially  of 
those  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  a  signifi- 
cant role  can  also  be  played  by  the  effective 
functioning  of  an  appropriate  international 
machinery  designed  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  disarmament  in  its  various  aspects.  Con- 
sequently, it  would  be  necessary  that  the  two 
kinds  of  organs  required  to  that  end,  the  de- 
liberative and  the  negotiating  organs,  have  the 
appropriate  organization  and  procedures  that 
would  be  most  conducive  to  obtaining  con- 
structive results.  The  last  section  of  the  Final 
Document,  section  IV,  has  been  prepared  with 
that  end  in  view. 

II.  DECLARATION 

11.  Mankind  today  is  confronted  with  an 
unprecedented  threat  of  self-extinction  arising 
from  the  massive  and  competitive  accumula- 
tion of  the  most  destructive  weapons  ever  pro- 
duced. Existing  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons 
alone  are  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
life  on  earth.  Failure  of  efforts  to  halt  and  re- 
verse the  arms  race,  in  particular  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  increases  the  danger  of  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons.  Yet  the  arms  race 
continues.  Military  budgets  are  constantly 
growing,  with  enormous  consumption  of 
human  and  material  resources.  The  increase  in 
weapons,  especially  nuclear  weapons,  far  from 
helping  to  strengthen  international  security,  on 
the  contrary  weakens  it.  The  vast  stockpiles 
and  tremendous  build-up  of  arms  and  armed 
forces  and  the  competition  for  qualitative  re- 
finement of  weapons  of  all  kinds  to  which  sci- 
entific resources  and  technological  advances 
are  diverted,  pose  incalculable  threats  to 
peace.  This  situation  both  reflects  and  aggra- 
vates international  tensions,  sharpens  conflicts 
in  various  regions  of  the  world,  hinders  the 
process  of  detente,  exacerbates  the  differences 
between  opposing  military  alliances,  jeopar- 
dizes the  security  of  all  States,  heightens  the 
sense  of  insecurity  among  all  States,  including 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and  increases 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

12.  The  arms  race,  particularly  in  its  nu- 
clear aspect,  runs  counter  to  efforts  to  achieve 
further  relaxation  of  international  tension,  to 
establish  international  relations  based  on 
peaceful  coexistence  and  trust  between  all 
States  and  to  develop  broad  international  co- 
operation and  understanding.  The  arms  race 
impedes  the  realization  of  the  purposes,  and  is 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  especially  respect  for 
sovereignty,  refraining  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  State,  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  and  non-intervention 
and  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
States.  It  also  adversely  affects  the  rights  of 
peoples  freely  to  determine  their  systems  of 
social  and  economic  development,  and  hinders 
the  struggle  for  self-determination  and  the 
elimination  of  colonial  rule,  racial  or  foreign 
domination  or  occupation.  Indeed,  the  massive 
accumulation  of  armaments  and  the  acquisition 


of  armaments  technology  by  racist  regimes, 
as  well  as  their  possible  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons,  present  a  challenging  and  increas- 
ingly dangerous  obstacle  to  a  world  commu- 
nity faced  with  the  urgent  need  to  disarm.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  for  purposes  of  disar- 
mament to  prevent  any  further  acquisition  of 
arms  or  arms  technology  by  such  regimes, 
especially  through  strict  adherence  by  all 
States  to  relevant  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council. 

13.  Enduring  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity cannot  be  built  on  the  accumulation  of 
weaponry  by  military  alliances  nor  be  sus- 
tained by  a  precarious  balance  of  deterrence  or 
doctrines  of  strategic  superiority.  Genuine  and 
lasting  peace  can  only  be  created  through  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  security  sys- 
tem provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  speedy  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  arms  and  armed  forces,  by  interna- 
tional agreement  and  mutual  example,  leading 
ultimately  to  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  effective  international  control.  At 
the  same  time,  the  causes  of  the  arms  race  and 
threats  to  peace  must  be  reduced  and  to  this 
end  effective  action  should  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate tensions  and  settle  disputes  by  peaceful 
means. 

14.  Since  the  process  of  disarmament  affects 
the  vital  security  interests  of  all  States,  they 
must  all  be  actively  concerned  with  and  con- 
tribute to  the  measures  of  disarmament  and 
arms  limitation,  which  have  an  essential  part 
to  play  in  maintaining  and  strengthening  inter- 
national security.  Therefore  the  role  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
sphere  of  disarmament,  in  accordance  with  its 
Charter,  must  be  strengthened. 

15.  It  is  essential  that  not  only  Governments 
but  also  the  peoples  of  the  world  recognize 
and  understand  the  dangers  in  the  present  situ- 
ation. In  order  that  an  international  conscience 
may  develop  and  that  world  public  opinion 
may  exercise  a  positive  influence,  the  United 
Nations  should  increase  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  armaments  race  and  disar- 
mament with  the  full  co-operation  of  Member 
States. 

16.  In  a  world  of  finite  resources  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  expenditure  on  ar- 
maments and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. Military  expenditures  are  reaching  ever 
higher  levels,  the  highest  percentage  of  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  nuclear-weapon  States 
and  most  of  their  allies,  with  prospects  of 
further  expansion  and  the  danger  of  further  in- 
creases in  the  expenditures  of  other  countries. 
The  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  an- 
nually on  the  manufacture  or  improvement  of 
weapons  are  in  sombre  and  dramatic  contrast 
to  the  want  and  poverty  in  which  two  thirds  of 
the  world's  population  live.  This  colossal 
waste  of  resources  is  even  more  serious  in  that 
it  diverts  to  military  purposes  not  only  mate- 
rial but  also  technical  and  human  resources 
which  are  urgently  needed  for  development  in 
all  countries,  particularly  in  the  developing 
countries.  Thus,  the  economic  and  social  con- 
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sequences  of  the  arms  race  are  so  detrimental 
that  its  continuation  is  obviously  incompatible 
with  the  implementation  of  the  new  interna- 
tional economic  order  based  on  justice,  equity 
and  co-operation.  Consequently,  resources  re- 
leased as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
disarmament  measures  should  be  used  in  a 
manner  which  will  help  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  all  peoples  and  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  developing  countries. 

17.  Disarmament  has  thus  become  an  im- 
perative and  most  urgent  task  facing  the  inter- 
national community.  No  real  progress  has  been 
made  so  far  in  the  crucial  field  of  reduction  of 
armaments.  However,  certain  positive  changes 
in  international  relations  in  some  areas  of  the 
world  provide  some  encouragement.  Agree- 
ments have  been  reached  that  have  been  im- 
portant in  limiting  certain  weapons  or  elimin- 
ating them  altogether,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin  Wea- 
pons and  on  Their  Destruction  and  excluding 
particular  areas  from  the  arms  race.  The  fact 
remains  that  these  agreements  relate  only  to 
measures  of  limited  restraint  while  the  arms 
race  continues.  These  partial  measures  have 
done  little  to  bring  the  world  closer  to  the  goal 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  For 
more  than  a  decade  there  have  been  no  negoti- 
ations leading  to  a  treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  The  pressing  need  now  is 
to  translate  into  practical  terms  the  provisions 
of  this  Final  Document  and  to  proceed  along 
the  road  of  binding  and  effective  international 
agreements  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

!S.  Removing  the  threat  of  a  world  war — a 
nuclear  war — is  the  most  acute  and  urgent  task 
of  the  present  day.  Mankind  is  confronted  with 
a  choice:  we  must  halt  the  arms  race  and  pro- 
ceed to  disarmament  or  face  annihilation. 

19.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  efforts  of 
States  in  the  disarmament  process  is  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  in- 
ternational control.  The  principal  goals  of  dis- 
armament are  to  ensure  the  survival  of  man- 
kind and  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  war,  in 
particular  nuclear  war,  to  ensure  that  war  is  no 
longer  an  instrument  for  settling  international 
disputes  and  that  the  use  and  the  threat  of 
force  are  eliminated  from  international  life,  as 
provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Progress  towards  this  objective  requires 
the  conclusion  and  implementation  of  agree- 
ments on  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  on 
genuine  measures  of  disarmament,  taking  into 
account  the  need  of  States  to  protect  their 
security. 

20.  Among  such  measures,  effective  meas- 
ures of  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war  have  the  highest  priority. 
To  this  end,  it  is  imperative  to  remove  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  halt  and  reverse 
the  nuclear  arms  race  until  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems  has  been  achieved  and  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  At  the  same 
time,  other  measures  designed  to  prevent  the 


outbreak  of  nuclear  war  and  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  the  threat  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  taken. 

21.  Along  with  these  measures,  agreements 
or  other  effective  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  prohibit  or  prevent  the  development,  pro- 
duction or  use  of  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. In  this  context,  an  agreement  on 
elimination  of  all  chemical  weapons  should  be 
concluded  as  a  matter  of  high  priority. 

22.  Together  with  negotiations  on  nuclear 
disarmament  measures,  negotiations  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  balanced  reduction  of  armed 
forces  and  of  conventional  armaments,  based 
on  the  principle  of  undiminished  security  of 
the  parties  with  a  view  to  promoting  or  en- 
hancing stability  at  a  lower  military  level, 
taking  into  account  the  need  of  all  States  to 
protect  their  security.  These  negotiations 
should  be  conducted  with  particular  emphasis 
on  armed  forces  and  conventional  weapons  of 
nuclear-weapon  States  and  other  militarily  sig- 
nificant countries.  There  should  also  be 
negotiations  on  the  limitation  of  international 
transfer  of  conventional  weapons,  based  in 
particular  on  the  same  principle,  and  taking 
into  account  the  inalienable  right  to  self- 
determination  and  independence  of  peoples 
under  colonial  or  foreign  domination  and  the 
obligations  of  States  to  respect  that  right,  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of  In- 
ternational Law  concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Co-operation  among  States,  as  well  as  the 
need  of  recipient  States  to  protect  their 
security. 

23.  Further  international  action  should  be 
taken  to  prohibit  or  restrict  for  humanitarian 
reasons  the  use  of  specific  conventional 
weapons,  including  those  which  may  be  exces- 
sively injurious,  cause  unnecessary  suffering 
or  have  indiscriminate  effects. 

24.  Collateral  measures  in  both  the  nuclear 
and  conventional  fields,  together  with  other 
measures  specifically  designed  to  build  confi- 
dence, should  be  undertaken  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  favourable  conditions 
for  the  adoption  of  additional  disarmament 
measures  and  to  further  the  relaxation  of  inter- 
national tension. 

25.  Negotiations  and  measures  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  shall  be  guided  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  set  forth  below. 

26.  All  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions reaffirm  their  full  commitment  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  obligation  strictly  to  observe  its 
principles  as  well  as  other  relevant  and  gener- 
ally accepted  principles  of  international  law 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security.  They  stress  the  special  im- 
portance of  refraining  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of  any  State,  or 
against  peoples  under  colonial  or  foreign 
domination  seeking  to  exercise  their  right  to 
self-determination  and  to  achieve  independ- 
ence; non-intervention  and  non-interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  States;  the  inviola- 
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bility  of  international  frontiers;  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  having  re 
to  the  inherent  right  of  States  to  individual 
collective  self-defence  in  accordance  with 
Charter. 

27.  In  accordance  with  the  Charter, 
United  Nations  has  a  central  role  and  prir 
responsibility  in  the  sphere  of  disarmamen 
order  effectively  to  discharge  this  role 
facilitate  and  encourage  all  measures  in 
field,  the  United  Nations  should  be  kept 
propriately  informed  of  all  steps  in  this  fi 
whether  unilateral,  bilateral,  regional  or  i 
tilateral,  without  prejudice  to  the  progres 
negotiations. 

28.  All  the  peoples  of  the  world  have  a 
interest  in  the  success  of  disarmament  nej 
ations.  Consequently,  all  States  have  the 
to  contribute  to  efforts  in  the  field  of  d: 
mament.  All  States  have  the  right  to  pai 
pate  in  disarmament  negotiations.  They  i 
the  right  to  participate  on  an  equal  footin 
those  multilateral  disarmament  negotiat 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  nati 
security.  While  disarmament  is  the  respi 
bility  of  all  States,  the  nuclear-weapon  & 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  nu( 
disarmament  and,  together  with  other  mi: 
ily  significant  States,  for  halting  and  revei 
the  arms  race.  It  is  therefore  important  t( 
cure  their  active  participation. 

29.  The  adoption  of  disarmament  mea; 
should  take  place  in  such  an  equitable  and 
anced  manner  as  to  ensure  the  right  of, 
State  to  security  and  to  ensure  that  no  , 
vidual  State  or  group  of  States  may  obtaij 
vantages  over  others  at  any  stage.  At 
stage  the  objective  should  be  undiminishe 
curity  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  arman 
and  military  forces. 

30.  An  acceptable  balance  of  mutual  res 
sibilities  and  obligations  for  nuclear  and 
nuclear-weapon  States  should  be  str: 
observed. 

31.  Disarmament  and  arms  limita 
agreements  should  provide  for  adequate  n 
ures  of  verification  satisfactory  to  all  pi 
concerned  in  order  to  create  the  neces 
confidence  and  ensure  that  they  are  beinj 
served  by  all  parties.  The  form  and  moda 
of  the  verification  to  be  provided  for  in 
specific  agreement  depend  upon  and  shou 
determined  by  the  purposes,  scope  and  n 
of  the  agreement.  Agreements  should  pr< 
for  the  participation  of  parties  directl 
through  the  United  Nations  system  in  the 
ification  process.  Where  appropriate,  a  cc 
nation  of  several  methods  of  verificatic 
well  as  other  compliance  procedures  shou 
employed. 

32.  All  States,  and  in  particular  nucl 
weapon  States,  should  consider  various 
posals  designed  to  secure  the  avoidance  o: 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  preventic 
nuclear  war.  In  this  context,  while  noting 
declarations  made  by  nuclear-weapon  St! 
effective  arrangements,  as  appropriate,  t( 
sure  non-nuclear-weapon  States  against  th« 
or  the  threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  c 
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igthen  the  security  of  those  States  and  in- 
itional  peace  and  security. 
I.  The  establishment  of  nuclear-weapon- 
zones  on  the  basis  of  agreements  or  ar- 
ements  freely  arrived  at  among  the  States 
e  zone  concerned,  and  the  full  compliance 
those  agreements  or  arrangements,  thus 
ring  that  the  zones  are  genuinely  free 
nuclear  weapons,  and  respect  for  such 
s  by  nuclear-weapon  States,  constitute  an 
irtant  disarmament  measure. 
.  Disarmament,  relaxation  of  international 
on,  respect  for  the  right  to  self-determin- 
and  national  independence,  the  peaceful 
:ment  of  disputes  in  accordance  with  the 
rter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
gthening  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
ire  directly  related  to  each  other.  Progress 
ly  of  these  spheres  has  a  beneficial  effect 
II  of  them;  in  turn,  failure  in  one  sphere 
legative  effects  on  others. 
.  There  is  also  a  close  relationship  be- 
ll disarmament  and  development.  Progress 
e  former  would  help  greatly  in  the  reali- 
\n  of  the  latter.  Therefore  resources  re- 
id  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
mament  measures  should  be  devoted  to 
economic  and  social  development  of  all 
Ins  and  contribute  to  the  bridging  of  the 
;omic  gap  between  developed  and  de- 
ling countries. 

..  Non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
i  tter  of  universal  concern.  Measures  of 
mament  must  be  consistent  with  the  ina- 
ible  right  of  all  States,  without  discrimi- 
In,  to  develop,  acquire  and  use  nuclear 
ology,  equipment  and  materials  for  the 
:ful  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  to  deter- 
i  their  peaceful  nuclear  programmes  in  ac- 
nce  with  their  national  priorities,  needs 
interests,  bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  pre- 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  In- 
lional  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
i:ar  energy  should  be  conducted  under 
lid  and  appropriate  international  safe- 
is  applied  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 
I  Significant  progress  in  disarmament,  in- 
lg  nuclear  disarmament,  would  be  facili- 
I  by  parallel  measures  to  strengthen  the 
,ty  of  States  and  to  improve  the  interna- 
J  situation  in  general. 

I  Negotiations  on  partial  measures  of  dis- 
inent  should  be  conducted  concurrently 
l,  negotiations  on  more  comprehensive 
;ires  and  should  be  followed  by  negotia- 
f  leading  to  a  treaty  on  general  and  com- 
ijdisarmament  under  effective  international 

S  Qualitative  and  quantitative  disarma- 
'imeasures  are  both  important  for  halting 
ms  race.  Efforts  to  that  end  must  include 
!|ations  on  the  limitation  and  cessation  of 
,ualitative  improvement  of  armaments, 
'Jially  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
j:velopment  of  new  means  of  warfare  so 
1  dtimately  scientific  and  technological 
yements  may  be  used  solely  for  peaceful 
pes. 
*i  Universality  of  disarmament  agreements 


helps  create  confidence  among  States.  When 
multilateral  agreements  in  the  field  of  disar- 
mament are  negotiated,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  ensure  that  they  are  universally  ac- 
ceptable. The  full  compliance  of  all  parties 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  such  agree- 
ments would  also  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  that  goal. 

41.  In  order  to  create  favourable  conditions 
for  success  in  the  disarmament  process,  all 
States  should  strictly  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  refrain 
from  actions  which  might  adversely  affect  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  display  a 
constructive  approach  to  negotiations  and  the 
political  will  to  reach  agreements.  There  are 
certain  negotiations  on  disarmament  under  way 
at  different  levels,  the  early  and  successful 
completion  of  which  could  contribute  to  lim- 
iting the  arms  race.  Unilateral  measures  of 
arms  limitation  or  reduction  could  also  con- 
tribute to  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 

42.  Since  prompt  measures  should  be  taken 
in  order  to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race, 
Member  States  hereby  declare  that  they  will 
respect  the  objectives  and  principles  stated 
above  and  make  every  effort  faithfully  to  carry 
out  the  Programme  of  Action  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion III  below. 

III.  PROGRAMME  OF  ACTION 

43.  Progress  towards  the  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  can  be  achieved 
through  the  implementation  of  a  programme  of 
action  on  disarmament,  in  accordance  with  the 
goals  and  principles  established  in  the  Decla- 
ration on  disarmament.  The  present  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  contains  priorities  and 
measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament  that 
States  should  undertake  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
with  a  view  to  halting  and  reversing  the  arms 
race  and  to  giving  the  necessary  impetus  to 
efforts  designed  to  achieve  genuine  disarma- 
ment leading  to  general  and  complete  disar- 
mament under  effective  international  control. 

44.  The  present  Programme  of  Action 
enumerates  the  specific  measures  of  disarma- 
ment which  should  be  implemented  over  the 
next  few  years,  as  well  as  other  measures  and 
studies  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  negotia- 
tions and  for  progress  towards  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

45.  Priorities  in  disarmament  negotiations 
shall  be:  nuclear  weapons;  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  including  chemical  weapons; 
conventional  weapons,  including  any  which 
may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  injurious  or 
to  have  indiscriminate  effects;  and  reduction 
of  armed  forces. 

46.  Nothing  should  preclude  States  from 
conducting  negotiations  on  all  priority  items 
concurrently. 

47.  Nuclear  weapons  pose  the  greatest 
danger  to  mankind  and  to  the  survival  of 
civilization.  It  is  essential  to  halt  and  reverse 
the  nuclear  arms  race  in  all  its  aspects  in  order 
to  avert  the  danger  of  war  involving  nuclear 
weapons.  The  ultimate  goal  in  this  context  is 
the  complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 


48.  In  the  task  of  achieving  the  goals  of  nu- 
clear disarmament,  all  the  nuclear-weapon 
States,  in  particular  those  among  them  which 
possess  the  most  important  nuclear  arsenals, 
bear  a  special  responsibility. 

49.  The  process  of  nuclear  disarmament 
should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way,  and  re- 
quires measures  to  ensure,  that  the  security  of 
all  States  is  guaranteed  at  progressively  lower 
levels  of  nuclear  armaments,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  relative  qualitative  and  quantitative 
importance  of  the  existing  arsenals  of  the 
nuclear- weapon  States  and  other  States 
concerned. 

50.  The  achievement  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment will  require  urgent  negotiation  of  agree- 
ments at  appropriate  stages  and  with  adequate 
measures  of  verification  satisfactory  to  the 
State  concerned  for: 

(a)  Cessation  of  the  qualitative  improvement 
and  development  of  nuclear-weapon  systems; 

(b)  Cessation  of  the  production  of  all  types 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of  deliv- 
ery, and  of  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  weapons  purposes; 

(c)  A  comprehensive,  phased  programme 
with  agreed  time-frames,  whenever  feasible, 
for  progressive  and  balanced  reduction  of 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means 
of  delivery,  leading  to  their  ultimate  and  com- 
plete elimination  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Consideration  can  be  given  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  to  mutual  and  agreed  limita- 
tion or  prohibition,  without  prejudice  to  the 
security  of  any  State,  or  any  types  of  nuclear 
armaments. 

51.  The  cessation  of  nuclear-weapon  testing 
by  all  States  within  the  framework  of  an  ef- 
fective nuclear  disarmament  process  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  mankind.  It  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  above  aim  of 
ending  the  qualitative  improvement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  development  of  new  types  of 
such  weapons  and  of  preventing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  In  this  context  the 
negotiations  now  in  progress  on  "a  treaty  pro- 
hibiting nuclear-weapon  tests,  and  a  protocol 
covering  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, which  would  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
treaty,"  should  be  concluded  urgently  and  the 
result  submitted  for  full  consideration  by  the 
multilateral  negotiating  body  with  a  view  to 
the  submission  of  a  draft  treaty  to  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  All  ef- 
forts should  be  made  by  the  negotiating  parties 
to  achieve  an  agreement  which,  following  en- 
dorsement by  the  General  Assembly,  could  at- 
tract the  widest  possible  adherence.  In  this 
context,  various  views  were  expressed  by 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  that,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  world  community 
would  be  encouraged  if  all  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  refrained  from  testing  nuclear  weapons. 
In  this  connexion,  some  nuclear-weapon  States 
expressed  different  views. 

52.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  United  States  of  America  should  con- 
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elude  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  agree- 
ment they  have  been  pursuing  for  several  years 
in  the  second  series  of  the  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks  (SALT  II).  They  are  invited  to 
transmit  in  good  time  the  text  of  the  agreement 
to  the  General  Assembly.  It  should  be  fol- 
lowed promptly  by  further  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation negotiations  between  the  two  parties, 
leading  to  agreed  significant  reductions  of, 
and  qualitative  limitations  on  strategic  arms.  It 
should  constitute  an  important  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  nuclear  disarmament  and,  ultimately 
of  establishment  of  a  world  free  of  such 
weapons. 

53.  The  process  of  nuclear  disarmament  de- 
scribed in  the  paragraph  on  this  subject  should 
be  expedited  by  the  urgent  and  vigorous  pur- 
suit to  a  successful  conclusion  of  ongoing 
negotiations  and  the  urgent  initiation  of  further 
negotiations  among  the  nuclear-weapon  states. 

54.  Significant  progress  in  nuclear  disar- 
mament would  be  facilitated  both  by  parallel 
political  or  international  legal  measures  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  States  and  by  prog- 
ress in  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  armed 
forces  and  conventional  armaments  of  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  and  other  States  in  the 
regions  concerned. 

55.  Real  progress  in  the  field  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament could  create  an  atmosphere  condu- 
cive to  progress  in  conventional  disarmament 
on  a  world-wide  basis. 

56.  The  most  effective  guarantee  against  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  and  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

57.  Pending  the  achievement  of  this  goal, 
for  which  negotiations  should  be  vigorously 
pursued,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  devastating 
results  which  nuclear  war  would  have  on  bel- 
ligerents and  non-belligerents  alike,  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  have  special  respon- 
sibilities to  undertake  measures  aimed  at  pre- 
venting the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war,  and  of 
the  use  of  force  in  international  relations, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  including  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

58.  In  this  context  all  States,  and  in  par- 
ticular nuclear-weapon  States,  should  consider 
as  soon  as  possible  various  proposals  designed 
to  secure  the  avoidance  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war  and 
related  objectives,  where  possible  through  in- 
ternational agreement  and  thereby  ensure  that 
the  survival  of  mankind  is  not  endangered.  All 
States  should  actively  participate  in  efforts  to 
bring  about  conditions  in  international  rela- 
tions among  States  in  which  a  code  of  peaceful 
conduct  of  nations  in  international  affairs 
could  be  agreed  and  which  would  preclude  the 
use  or  threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

59.  In  the  same  context,  the  nuclear-weapon 
States  are  called  upon  to  take  steps  to  assure 
the  non-nuclear-weapon  States  against  the  use 
or  threat  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  notes  the  declarations  made  by 
the  nuclear-weapon  States  and  urges  them  to 
pursue  efforts  to  conclude,  as  appropriate,  ef- 
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After  reviewing  the  current  status  of 
the  discussions  in  the  U.N.  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament,  after  con- 
sultations with  our  principal  allies,  and 
on  the  basis  of  studies  made  in  prep- 
aration for  the  special  session,  the 
President  has  decided  to  elaborate  the 
U.S.  position  on  the  question  of  secu- 
rity assurances.  His  objective  is  to  en- 
courage support  for  halting  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  to  increase  inter- 
national security  and  stability,  and  to 
create  a  more  positive  environment  for 
success  of  the  special  session.  To  this 
end,  the  President  declares: 


The  United  States  will  not  use  nu> 
weapons  against  any  non-nuclear-weapons 
party  to  the  NPT  [Non-proliferation  Treat 
any  comparable  internationally  binding 
mitment  not  to  acquire  nuclear  explosivi 
vices,  except  in  the  case  of  an  attack  oi 
United  States,  its  territories  or  armed  forc< 
its  allies,  by  such  a  state  allied  to  a  nuc 
weapons  state  or  associated  with  a  nuc 
weapons  state  in  carrying  out  or  sustainin 
attack. 

It  is  the  President's  view  that 
formulation  preserves  our  secu 
commitments  and  advances  our 
lective  security  as  well  as  enhances 
prospect  for  more  effective  arms  i 
trol  and  disarmament. 
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fective  arrangements  to  assure  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  against  the  use  or  threat  of  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

60.  The  establishment  of  nuclear-weapon- 
free  zones  on  the  basis  of  arrangements  freely 
arrived  at  among  the  States  of  the  region  con- 
cerned constitutes  an  important  disarmament 
measure. 

61.  The  process  of  establishing  such  zones 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  should  be  en- 
couraged with  the  ultimate  objective  of 
achieving  a  world  entirely  free  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  process  of  establishing  such 
zones,  the  characteristics  of  each  region 
should  be  taken  into  account.  The  States  par- 
ticipating in  such  zones  should  undertake  to 
comply  fully  with  all  the  objectives,  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments establishing  the  zones,  thus  ensuring 
that  they  are  genuinely  free  from  nuclear 
weapons. 

62.  With  respect  to  such  zones,  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  in  turn  are  called  upon 
to  give  undertakings,  the  modalities  of  which 
are  to  be  negotiated  with  the  competent  au- 
thority of  each  zone,  in  particular: 

(a)  To  respect  strictly  the  status  of  the 
nuclear-weapon-free  zone; 

(b)  To  refrain  from  the  use  or  threat  of  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  against  the  States  of  the 
zone. 

63.  In  the  light  of  existing  conditions,  and 
without  prejudice  to  other  measures  which 
may  be  considered  in  other  regions,  the  fol- 
lowing measures  are  especially  desirable: 

(a)  Adoption  by  the  States  concerned  of  all 
relevant  measures  to  ensure  the  full  applica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco),  taking  into  account  the  views  ex- 


pressed at  the  tenth  special  session  oi 
adherence  to  it; 

(b)  Signature  and  ratification  of  the  i 
tional  Protocols  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Pr< 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  Am 
(Treaty  of  Tlatelolco)  by  the  States  entit) 
become  parties  to  those  instruments  w 
have  not  yet  done  so; 

(c)  In  Africa,  where  the  Organizatit 
African  Unity  has  affirmed  a  decision  fc 
denuclearization  of  the  region,  the  Sec 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  shall  tak 
propriate  effective  steps  whenever  necess; 
prevent  the  frustration  of  this  objective; 

(d)  The  serious  consideration  of  the  p 
cal  and  urgent  steps,  as  described  in  the 
graphs  above,  required  for  the  implemeni 
of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  nuc 
weapon-free  zone  in  the  Middle  East,  i 
cordance  with  the  relevant  General  Asse 
resolutions,  where  all  parties  directly 
cerned  have  expressed  their  support  fo 
concept  and  where  the  danger  of  nuc 
weapon  proliferation  exists.  The  establish 
of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  the  M 
East  would  greatly  enhance  international  | 
and  security.  Pending  the  establishme 
such  a  zone  in  the  region,  States  of  the  r 
should  solemnly  declare  that  they  will  r< 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  from  producing,  ac 
ing  or  in  any  other  way  possessing  nu 
weapons  and  nuclear  explosive  devices 
from  permitting  the  stationing  of  nu 
weapons  on  their  territory  by  any  third 
and  agree  to  place  all  their  nuclear  acti 
under  International  Atomic  Energy  Aj 
safeguards.  Consideration  should  be  givei 
Security  Council  role  in  advancing  the  « 
lishment  of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  i 
Middle  East; 

(e)  All  States  in  the  region  of  South 
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expressed  their  determination  to  keep 
countries  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  No 
should  be  taken  by  them  which  might 
:e  from  that  objective.  In  this  context, 
uestion  of  establishing  a  nuclear-wea- 
ree  zone  in  South  Asia  has  been  dealt 
n  several  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
y,  which  is  keeping  the  subject  under 
leration. 

The  establishment  of  zones  of  peace  in 
s  regions  of  the  world  under  appropriate 
ions,  to  be  clearly  defined  and  deter- 
freely  by  the  States  concerned  in  the 
taking  into  account  the  characteristics  of 
me  and  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
nited  Nations,  and  in  conformity  with 
national  law,  can  contribute  to 
;thening  the  security  of  States  within 
:ones  and  to  international  peace  and  se- 
as a  whole.  In  this  regard,  the  General 
lbly  notes  the  proposals  for  the  estab- 
:nt  of  zones  of  peace,  inter  alia,  in: 

South-East  Asia  where  States  in  the  re- 
lave  expressed  interest  in  the  establish- 
jf  such  a  zone,  in  conformity  with  their 

'The  Indian  Ocean,  taking  into  account 
liberations  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
svant  resolutions  and  the  need  to  ensure 
aintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
!• 

It  is  imperative,  as  an  integral  part  of 
ort  to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race,  to 
|t  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
>al  of  nuclear  non-proliferation  is  on  the 
nd  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  any  ad- 
ial  nuclear-weapon  States  besides  the 
!ig  five  nuclear-weapon  States,  and  on 
ler  progressively  to  reduce  and  eventu- 
liminate  nuclear  weapons  altogether, 
involves  obligations  and  responsibilities 
i  part  of  both  nuclear-weapon  States  and 
clear-weapon  States,  the  former  under- 
f  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to 
p  nuclear  disarmament  by  urgent  appli- 
lof  the  measures  outlined  in  the  relevant 
;aphs  of  this  Final  Document,  and  all 
^undertaking  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
"eapons. 

Effective  measures  can  and  should  be 
lit  the  national  level  and  through  inter- 
Jil  agreements  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
')liferation  of  nuclear  weapons  without 
'lizing  energy  supplies  or  the  develop- 
\f  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
pre,  the  nuclear-weapon  States  and  the 
clear-weapon  States  should  jointly  take 
*  steps  to  develop  an  international  con- 
|  of  ways  and  means,  on  a  universal  and 
•criminatory  basis,  to  prevent  the  pro- 
■  3n  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Full  implementation  of  all  the  provi- 
1  'f  existing  instruments  on  non-prolifera- 
such   as    the   Treaty   on    the    Non- 
ration  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and/or  the 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
■fin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco)  by 
^parties  to  those  instruments  will  be  an 


important  contribution  to  this  end.  Adherence 
to  such  instruments  has  increased  in  recent 
years  and  the  hope  has  been  expressed  by  the 
parties  that  this  trend  might  continue. 

68.  Non-proliferation  measures  should  not 
jeopardize  the  full  exercise  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  all  States  to  apply  and  develop  their 
programmes  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  for  economic  and  social  development 
in  conformity  with  their  priorities,  interests 
and  needs.  All  States  should  also  have  access 
to  and  be  free  to  acquire  technology,  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy,  taking  into  account  the  particular 
needs  of  the  developing  countries.  Interna- 
tional co-operation  in  this  field  should  be 
under  agreed  and  appropriate  international 
safeguards  applied  through  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis  in  order  to  prevent  effectively  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

69.  Each  country's  choices  and  decisions  in 
the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
should  be  respected  without  jeopardizing  their 
respective  fuel  cycle  policies  or  international 
co-operation,  agreements  and  contracts  for  the 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy,  provided  that 
the  agreed  safeguard  measures  mentioned 
above  are  applied. 

70.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
32/50  of  8  December  1977,  international  co- 
operation for  the  promotion  of  the  transfer  and 
utilization  of  nuclear  technology  for  economic 
and  social  development,  especially  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  should  be  strengthened. 

71.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  conclude  the 
work  of  the  International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  ob- 
jectives set  out  in  the  final  communique  of  its 
Organizing  Conference. 

72.  All  States  should  adhere  to  the  Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  As- 
phyxiating, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  17  June  1925. 

73.  All  States  which  have  not  yet  done  so 
should  consider  adhering  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Produc- 
tion and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Bio- 
logical) and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  De- 
struction. 

74.  States  should  also  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  adhering  to  multilateral  agreements 
concluded  so  far  in  the  disarmament  field 
which  are  mentioned  below  in  this  section. 

75.  The  complete  and  effective  prohibition 
of  the  development,  production  and  stockpil- 
ing of  all  chemical  weapons  and  their  destruc- 
tion represent  one  of  the  most  urgent  measures 
of  disarmament.  Consequently,  conclusion  of 
a  convention  to  this  end,  on  which  negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  for  several  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  of  multilateral 
negotiations.  After  its  conclusion,  all  States 
should  contribute  to  ensuring  the  broadest  pos- 
sible application  of  the  convention  through  its 
early  signature  and  ratification. 

76.  A  convention  should  be  concluded  pro- 


hibiting the  development,  production,   stock- 
piling and  use  of  radiological  weapons. 

77.  In  order  to  help  prevent  a  qualitative 
arms  race  and  so  that  scientific  and  techno- 
logical achievements  may  ultimately  be  used 
solely  for  peaceful  purposes,  effective  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  danger  and 
prevent  the  emergence  of  new  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  based  on  new 
scientific  principles  and  achievements.  Efforts 
should  be  appropriately  pursued  aiming  at  the 
prohibition  of  such  new  types  and  new  systems 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Specific 
agreements  could  be  concluded  on  particular 
types  of  new  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
which  may  be  identified.  This  question  should 
be  kept  under  continuing  review. 

78.  The  Committee  on  Disarmament  should 
keep  under  review  the  need  for  a  further  pro- 
hibition of  military  or  any  other  hostile  use  of 
environmental  modification  techniques  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  dangers  to  mankind 
from  such  use. 

79.  In  order  to  promote  the  peaceful  use  of 
and  to  avoid  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof,  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  is  requested — in 
consultation  with  the  States  parties  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  and 
taking  into  account  the  proposals  made  during 
the  1977  Review  Conference  of  the  parties  to 
that  Treaty  and  any  relevant  technological 
developments — to  proceed  promptly  with  the 
consideration  of  further  measures  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  for  the  prevention  of  an  arms 
race  in  that  environment. 

80.  In  order  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in 
outer  space,  further  measures  should  be  taken 
and  appropriate  international  negotiations  held 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  on 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States 
in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  in- 
cluding the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies. 

81.  Together  with  negotiations  on  nuclear 
disarmament  measures,  the  limitation  and 
gradual  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  con- 
ventional weapons  should  be  resolutely  pur- 
sued within  the  framework  of  progress  towards 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  States  with 
the  largest  military  arsenals  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  pursuing  the  process  of  con- 
ventional armaments  reductions. 

82.  In  particular  the  achievement  of  a  more 
stable  situation  in  Europe  at  a  lower  level  of 
military  potential  on  the  basis  of  approximate 
equality  and  parity,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
undiminished  security  of  all  States  with  full 
respect  for  security  interests  and  independence 
of  States  outside  military  alliances,  by  agree- 
ment on  appropriate  mutual  reductions  and 
limitations  would  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  security  in  Europe  and  con- 
stitute a  significant  step  towards  enhancing 
international  peace  and  security.  Current  ef- 
forts to  this  end  should  be  continued  most 
energetically. 
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83.  Agreements  or  other  measures  should  be 
resolutely  pursued  on  a  bilateral,  regional  and 
multilateral  basis  with  the  aim  of  strengthen- 
ing peace  and  security  at  a  lower  level  of 
forces,  by  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
armed  forces  and  of  conventional  weapons, 
taking  into  account  the  need  of  States  to  pro- 
tect their  security,  bearing  in  mind  the  inher- 
ent right  of  self-defence  embodied  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  and  the  need  to  ensure  bal- 
ance at  each  stage  and  undiminished  security 
of  all  States.  Such  measures  might  include 
those  in  the  following  two  paragraphs. 

84.  Bilateral,  regional  and  multilateral  con- 
sultations and  conferences  where  appropriate 
conditions  exist  with  the  participation  of  all 
the  countries  concerned  for  the  consideration 
of  different  aspects  of  conventional  disarma- 
ment, such  as  the  initiative  envisaged  in  the 
Declaration  of  Ayacucho  subscribed  to  by 
eight  Latin  American  countries  on  9  December 
1974. 

85.  Consultations  should  be  carried  out 
among  major  arms  supplier  and  recipient 
countries  on  the  limitation  of  all  types  of  in- 
ternational transfer  of  conventional  weapons, 
based  in  particular  on  the  principle  of  undi- 
minished security  of  the  parties  with  a  view  to 
promoting  or  enhancing  stability  at  a  lower 
military  level,  taking  into  account  the  need  of 
all  States  to  protect  their  security  as  well  as 
the  inalienable  right  to  self-determination  and 
independence  of  peoples  under  colonial  or 
foreign  domination  and  the  obligations  of 
States  to  respect  that  right,  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Declaration  on  Principles  of  International  Law 
concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Co- 
operation among  States. 

86.  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Pro- 
hibitions or  Restrictions  of  Use  of  Certain 
Conventional  Weapons  Which  May  Be 
Deemed  to  Be  Excessively  Injurious  or  to  Have 
Indiscriminate  Effects,  to  be  held  in  1979, 
should  seek  agreement,  in  the  light  of  human- 
itarian and  military  considerations,  on  the  pro- 
hibition or  restriction  of  use  of  certain  con- 
ventional weapons  including  those  which  may 
cause  unnecessary  suffering  or  have  indis- 
criminate effects.  The  Conference  should  con- 
sider specific  categories  of  such  weapons,  in- 
cluding those  which  were  the  subject-matter  of 
previously  conducted  discussions. 

87.  All  States  are  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  carrying  out  this  task. 

88.  The  result  of  the  Conferences  should  be 
considered  by  all  States,  and  especially  pro- 
ducer States,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
transfer  of  such  weapons  to  other  States. 

89.  Gradual  reduction  of  military  budgets 
on  a  mutually  agreed  basis,  for  example,  in 
absolute  figures  or  in  terms  of  percentage 
points,  particularly  by  nuclear-weapon  States 
and  other  militarily  significant  States,  would 
be  a  measure  that  would  contribute  to  the 
curbing  of  the  arms  race  and  would  increase 


the  possibilities  of  reallocation  of  resources 
now  being  used  for  military  purposes  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries.  The 
basis  for  implementing  this  measure  will  have 
to  be  agreed  by  all  participating  States  and 
will  require  ways  and  means  of  its  implemen- 
tation acceptable  to  all  of  them,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  problems  involved  in  assessing 
the  relative  significance  of  reductions  as 
among  different  States  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  proposals  of  States  on  all  the  aspects  of 
reduction  of  military  budgets. 

90.  The  General  Assembly  should  continue 
to  consider  what  concrete  steps  should  be 
taken  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  military 
budgets,  bearing  in  mind  the  relevant  propos- 
als and  documents  of  the  United  Nations  on 
this  question. 

91.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  and 
effective  implementation  of  disarmament 
agreements  and  to  create  confidence,  States 
should  accept  appropriate  provisions  for  ver- 
ification in  such  agreements. 

92.  In  the  context  of  international  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  the  problem  of  verification 
should  be  further  examined  and  adequate 
methods  and  procedures  in  this  field  be  con- 
sidered. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop appropriate  methods  and  procedures 
which  are  non-discriminatory  and  which  do 
not  unduly  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  States  or  jeopardize  their  economic  and 
social  development. 

93.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  dis- 
armament, it  is  necessary  to  take  measures  and 
pursue  policies  to  strengthen  international 
peace  and  security  and  to  build  confidence 
among  States.  Commitment  to  confidence- 
building  measures  could  significantly  contrib- 
ute to  preparing  for  further  progress  in  disar- 
mament. For  this  purpose,  measures  such  as 
the  following,  and  other  measures  yet  to  be 
agreed  upon,  should  be  undertaken: 

(a)  The  prevention  of  attacks  which  take 
place  by  accident,  miscalculation  or  communi- 
cations failure  by  taking  steps  to  improve 
communications  between  Governments,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  of  tension,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  "hot  lines"  and  other  methods  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  conflict; 

(b)  States  should  assess  the  possible  impli- 
cations of  their  military  research  and  develop- 
ment for  existing  agreements  as  well  as  for 
further  efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament; 

(c)  The  Secretary-General  shall  periodically 
submit  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  the  arms 
race  and  its  extremely  harmful  effects  on 
world  peace  and  security. 

94.  In  view  of  the  relationship  between  ex- 
penditure on  armaments  and  economic  and  so- 
cial development  and  the  necessity  to  release 
real  resources  now  being  used  for  military 
purposes  to  economic  and  social  development 
in  the  world,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
developing  countries,  the  Secretary-General 
should,  with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of 


qualified  governmental  experts  appoin 
him,  initiate  an  expert  study  on  the  re 
ship  between  disarmament  and  develoi 
The  Secretary-General  should  subr 
interim  report  on  the  subject  to  the  G 
Assembly  at  its  thirty-fourth  session  an 
mit  the  final  results  to  the  Assembly 
thirty-sixth  session  for  subsequent  action 

95.  The  expert  study  should  have  the 
of  reference  contained  in  the  report  of  t 
Hoc  Group  on  the  Relationship  betwee 
armament  and  Development  appointed 
Secretary-General  in  accordance  with  C 
Assembly  resolution  32/88  A  of  12  Dec 
1977.  It  should  investigate  the  three 
areas  listed  in  the  report,  bearing  in  mi 
United  Nations  studies  previously  carric 
The  study  should  be  made  in  the  cont 
how  disarmament  can  contribute  to  the 
lishment  of  the  new  international  eco 
order.  The  study  should  be  forward-h 
and  policy-oriented  and  place  special  em 
on  both  the  desirability  of  a  reallocatioi 
lowing  disarmament  measures,  of  resi 
now  being  used  for  military  purposes  t' 
nomic  and  social  development,  particula' 
the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries  a 
substantitve  feasibility  of  such  a  realloc 
A  principal  aim  should  be  to  produce  I 
that  could  effectively  guide  the  formulat 
practical  measures  to  reallocate  tho' 
sources  at  the  local,  national,  regional  a 
ternational  levels. 

96.  Taking  further  steps  in  the  field  I 
armament  and  other  measures  aimed  a 
moting  international  peace  and  security 
be  facilitated  by  carrying  out  studies  ', 
Secretary-General  in  this  field  with  s 
priate  assistance  from  governmental  oi 
sultant  experts. 

97.  The  Secretary-General  shall,  wi 
assistance  of  consultant  experts  appoint 
him,  continue  the  study  of  the  interrelatii 
between  disarmament  and  international 
rity  requested  in  Assembly  resolution  3 
of  12  December  1977  and  submit  it  i 
thirty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assei 

98.  The  thirty-third  and  subsequent  se 
of  the  General  Assembly  should  determi 
specified  guidelines  for  carrying  out  sV 
taking  into  account  the  proposals  alread; 
mitted  including  those  made  by  indi> 
countries  at  the  special  session,  as  w 
other  proposals  which  can  be  introduced 
in  this  field.  In  doing  so,  the  Assembly 
take  into  consideration  a  report  on  these 
ters  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General. 

99.  In  order  to  mobilize  world  public 
ion  on  behalf  of  disarmament,  the  sp 
measures  set  forth  below,  designed  to  ini 
the  dissemination  of  information  about  tl 
maments  race  and  the  efforts  to  halt  ar 
verse  it,  should  be  adopted. 

100.  Governmental  and  non-governn 
information  organs  and  those  of  the  11 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  s 
give  priority  to  the  preparation  and  dis 
tion  of  printed  and  audio-visual  materi; 
lating  to  the  danger  represented  by  the 
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s  race  as  well  as  to  the  disarmament  ef- 
and  negotiations  on  specific  disarmament 
ures. 

1.  In  particular,  publicity  should  be  given 
e  Final  Document  of  the  tenth  special 
>n. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  proclaims  the 
starting  24  October,  the  day  of  the  foun- 

n  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a  week  de- 
d  to  fostering  the  objectives  of 
mament. 

3.  To  encourage  study  and  research  on 
mament,  the  United  Nations  Centre  for 
mament  should  intensify  its  activities  in 
resentation  of  information  concerning  the 
ments  race  and  disarmament.  Also,  the 
:d  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
ral  Organization  is  urged  to  intensify  its 
ities  aimed  at  facilitating  research  and 
cations  on  disarmament,   related  to  its 

of  competence,  especially  in  developing 
ries,  and  should  disseminate  the  results 
:h  research . 

I.  Throughout  this  process  of  dissem- 
ig  information  about  developments  in 
isarmament  field  of  all  countries,  there 
d  be  increased  participation  by  non- 
nmental  organizations  concerned  with  the 
r,  through  closer  liaison  between  them 
le  United  Nations. 

i.  Member  States  should  be  encouraged 
jure  a  better  flow  of  information  with  re- 
to  the  various  aspects  of  disarmament  to 

dissemination  of  false  and  tendentious 
nation  concerning  armaments,  and  to 
ntrate  on  the  danger  of  escalation  of  the 
nents  race  and  on  the  need  for  general 
omplete  disarmament  under  effective  in- 
ional  control. 

p.  With  a  view  to  contributing  to  a 
:r  understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
':ms  created  by  the  armaments  race  and  of 
:ed  for  disarmament,  Governments  and 
nmental  and  non-governmental  interna- 

organizations  are  urged  to  take  steps  to 
)p  programmes  of  education  for  disar- 
Int  and  peace  studies  at  all  levels. 

.  The  General  Assembly  welcomes  the 
jive  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Jific  and  Cultural  Organization  in  plan- 
:o  hold  a  world  congress  on  disarmament 

ion  and,  in  this  connexion,  urges  that 
jization  to  step  up  its  programme  aimed 
■  development  of  disarmament  education 
listinct  field  of  study  through  the  prep- 

n,   inter  alia,    of  teachers'   guides, 

oks,  readers  and  audio-visual  materials. 

er  States  should  take  all  possible  meas- 
to  encourage  the  incorporation  of  such 
jals  in  the  curricula  of  their  educational 
.tes. 

J  In  order  to  promote  expertise  in  disar- 
IU  in  more  Member  States,  particularly 
j  developing  countries,  the  General  As- 
W  decides  to  establish  a  programme  of 
(ships  on  disarmament.  The  Secretary- 
'Ul,  taking  into  account  the  proposal 
'[ted  to  the  special  session,  should  pre- 
:|uidelines  for  the  programme.  He  should 


also  submit  the  financial  requirements  of  20 
fellowships  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
thirty-third  session  for  inclusion  in  the  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations,  bearing  in  mind 
the  savings  that  can  be  made  within  the  exist- 
ing budgetary  appropriations. 

109.  Implementation  of  these  priorities 
should  lead  to  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  effective  international  control, 
which  remains  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  efforts 
exerted  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  Negotia- 
tions on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
shall  be  conducted  concurrently  with  negotia- 
tions on  partial  measures  of  disarmament. 
With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  will  undertake  the  elaboration  of 
a  comprehensive  programme  of  disarmament 
encompassing  all  measures  thought  to  be  ad- 
visable in  order  to  ensure  that  the  goal  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control  becomes  a  reality  in  a 
world  in  which  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity prevail  and  in  which  the  new  international 
economic  order  is  strengthened  and  consoli- 
dated. The  comprehensive  programme  should 
contain  appropriate  procedures  for  ensuring 
that  the  General  Assembly  is  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  in- 
cluding an  appraisal  of  the  situation  when  ap- 
propriate and,  in  particular,  a  continuing 
review  of  the  implementation  of  the  programme. 

110.  Progress  in  disarmament  should  be  ac- 
companied by  measures  to  strengthen  institu- 
tions for  maintaining  peace  and  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
During  and  after  the  implementation  of  the 
programme  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, there  should  be  taken,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  necessary  measures  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security,  in- 
cluding the  obligation  of  States  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  Nations  agreed  man- 
power necessary  for  an  international  peace 
force  to  be  equipped  with  agreed  types  of  ar- 
maments. Arrangements  for  the  use  of  this 
force  should  ensure  that  the  United  Nations 
can  effectively  deter  or  suppress  any  threat  or 
use  of  arms  in  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

111.  General  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  and  effective  international  control 
shall  permit  States  to  have  at  their  disposal 
only  those  non-nuclear  forces,  armaments, 
facilities  and  establishments  as  are  agreed  to  be 
necessary  to  maintain  internal  order  and  pro- 
tect the  personal  security  of  citizens  and  in 
order  that  States  shall  support  and  provide 
agreed  manpower  for  a  United  Nations  peace 
force. 

112.  In  addition  to  the  several  questions 
dealt  with  in  this  Programme  of  Action,  there 
are  a  few  others  of  fundamental  importance, 
on  which,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  is- 
sues involved  and  the  short  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  special  session,  it  has  proved  im- 
possible to  reach  satisfactory  agreed  conclu- 
sions. For  those  reasons  they  are  treated  only 
in  very  general  terms  and,  in  a  few  instances, 


not  even  treated  at  all  in  the  Programme.  It 
should  be  stressed,  however,  that  a  number  of 
concrete  approaches  to  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions emerged  from  the  exchange  of  views 
carried  out  in  the  General  Assembly  which 
will  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  continuation  of 
the  study  and  negotiation  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  competent  disarmament  organs. 


IV.  MACHINERY 

113.  While  disarmament,  particularly  in  the 
nuclear  field,  has  become  a  necessity  for  the 
survival  of  mankind  and  for  the  elimination  of 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war,  little  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  In  addition  to  the  need  to  exercise  politi- 
cal will,  the  international  machinery  should  be 
utilized  more  effectively  and  also  improved  to 
enable  implementation  of  the  Programme  of 
Action  and  help  the  United  Nations  to  fulfil  its 
role  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  In  spite  of 
the  best  efforts  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, adequate  results  have  not  been  produced 
with  the  existing  machinery.  There  is,  there- 
fore, an  urgent  need  that  existing  disarmament 
machinery  be  revitalized  and  forums  appro- 
priately constituted  for  disarmament  delibera- 
tions and  negotiations  with  a  better  represent- 
ative character.  For  maximum  effectiveness, 
two  kinds  of  bodies  are  required  in  the  field  of 
disarmament — deliberative  and  negotiating. 
All  Member  States  should  be  represented  on 
the  former,  whereas  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  should  have  a  relatively  small 
membership. 

114.  The  United  Nations,  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  has  a  central  role  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  the  sphere  of  disarma- 
ment. Accordingly,  it  should  play  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  this  field  and,  in  order  to  discharge 
its  functions  effectively,  the  United  Nations 
should  facilitate  and  encourage  all  disarma- 
ment measures — unilateral,  bilateral,  regional 
or  multilateral — and  be  kept  duly  informed 
through  the  General  Assembly,  or  any  other 
appropriate  United  Nations  channel  reaching 
all  Members  of  the  Organization,  of  all  disar- 
mament efforts  outside  its  aegis  without  preju- 
dice to  the  progress  of  negotiations. 

115.  The  General  Assembly  has  been  and 
should  remain  the  main  deliberative  organ  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
and  should  make  every  effort  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  disarmament  measures.  An 
item  entitled  "Review  of  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  and  decisions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  tenth  special 
session"  shall  be  included  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  thirty-third  and  subsequent  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assembly. 

116.  Draft  multilateral  disarmament  con- 
ventions should  be  subjected  to  the  normal 
procedures  applicable  in  the  law  of  treaties. 
Those  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
its  commendation  should  be  subject  to  full  re- 
view by  the  Assembly. 

117.  The  First  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  should  deal  in  the  future  only  with 
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questions  of  disarmament  and  related  interna- 
tional security  questions. 

118.  The  General  Assembly  establishes,  as 
successor  to  the  Commission  originally  estab- 
lished by  resolution  502  (VI)  of  11  January 
1952  a  Disarmament  Commission,  composed 
of  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  decides  that: 

(a)  The  Disarmament  Commission  shall  be  a 
deliberative  body,  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  function  of  which  shall 
be  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  on 
various  problems  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
and  to  follow  up  the  relevant  decisions  and 
recommendations  of  the  special  session  de- 
voted to  disarmament.  The  Disarmament 
Commission  should,  inter  alia,  consider  the 
elements  of  a  comprehensive  programme  for 
disarmament  to  be  submitted  as  recommenda- 
tions to  the  General  Assembly  and,  through  it, 
to  the  negotiating  body,  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament; 

(b)  The  Disarmament  Commission  shall 
function  under  the  rules  of  procedure  relating 
to  the  committees  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  such  modifications  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  necessary  and  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  ensure  that,  in  so  far  as  possible,  deci- 
sions on  substantive  issues  be  adopted  by 
consensus; 

(c)  The  Disarmament  Commission  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
will  submit  for  consideration  by  the  Assembly 
at  its  thirty-third  session  a  report  on  organiza- 
tional matters;  in  1979,  the  Disarmament 
Commission  will  meet  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding four  weeks,  the  dates  to  be  decided  at 
the  thirty-third  session  of  the  Assembly; 

(d)  The  Secretary-General  shall  furnish  such 
experts,  staff  and  services  as  are  necessary  for 
the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion's functons. 

119.  A  second  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  devoted  to  disarmament  should 
be  held  on  a  date  to  be  decided  by  the  Assem- 
bly at  its  thirty-third  session. 

120.  The  General  Assembly  is  conscious  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  interna- 
tional negotiating  body  that  has  been  meeting 
since  14  March  1962  as  well  as  the  consider- 
able and  urgent  work  that  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  field  of  disarmament.  The 
Assembly  is  deeply  aware  of  the  continuing 
requirement  for  a  single  multilateral  disarma- 
ment negotiating  forum  of  limited  size  taking 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  consensus.  It  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  participation  of  all  the 
nuclear-weapon  States  in  an  appropriately  con- 
stituted negotiating  body,  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  The  Assembly  welcomes  the 
agreement  reached  following  appropriate  con- 
sultations among  the  Member  States  during  the 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  de- 
voted to  disarmament  that  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  will  be  open  to  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States,  and  thirty-two  to  thirty-five 
other  States  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  President  of  the  thirty-second  session  of 


the  Assembly;  that  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  will  be  reviewed 
at  regular  intervals;  that  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament will  be  convened  in  Geneva  not 
later  than  January  1979  by  the  country  whose 
name  appears  first  in  the  alphabetical  list  of 
membership;  and  that  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament will: 

(a)  Conduct  its  work  by  consensus; 

(b)  Adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure; 

(c)  Request  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  following  consultations  with 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  to  appoint  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  who  shall  also  act 
as  his  personal  representative,  to  assist  the 
Committee  and  its  chairman  in  organizing  the 
business  and  time-tables  of  the  Committee; 

(d)  Rotate  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee among  all  its  members  on  a  monthly 
basis; 

(e)  Adopt  its  own  agenda  taking  into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  made  to  it  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  proposals  presented 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee; 

(f)  Submit  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
annually,  or  more  frequently  as  appropriate, 
and  provide  its  formal  and  other  relevant  doc- 
-uments  to  the  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  on  a  regular  basis; 

(g)  Make  arrangements  for  interested 
States,  not  members  of  the  Committee,  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  written  proposals  or 
working  documents  on  measures  of  disarma- 
ment that  are  the  subject  of  negotiation  in  the 
Committee  and  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject-matter  of  such  proposals  or 
working  documents; 

(h)  Invite  States  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  their  request,  to  express  views  in 
the  Committee  when  the  particular  concerns  of 
those  States  are  under  discussion; 

(i)  Open  its  plenary  meetings  to  the  public 
unless  otherwise  decided. 

121.  Bilateral  and  regional  disarmament 
negotiations  may  also  play  an  important  role 
and  could  facilitate  negotiations  of  multilateral 
agreements  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

122.  At  the  earliest  appropriate  time,  a 
world  disarmament  conference  should  be  con- 
vened with  universal  participation  and  with 
adequate  preparation. 

123.  In  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations 
to  continue  to  fulfil  its  role  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament and  to  carry  out  the  additional  tasks 
assigned  to  it  by  this  special  session,  the 
United  Nations  Centre  for  Disarmament  should 
be  adequately  strengthened  and  its  research 
and  information  functions  accordingly  ex- 
tended. The  Centre  should  also  take  account 
fully  of  the  possibilities  offered  by  specialized 
agencies  and  other  institutions  and  pro- 
grammes within  the  United  Nations  system 
with  regard  to  studies  and  information  on  dis- 
armament. The  Centre  should  also  increase 
contacts  with  non-governmental  organizations 
and  research  institutions  in  view  of  the  valu- 
able role  they  play  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment. This  role  could  be  encouraged  also  in 


other  ways  that  may  be  considered  as  ; 
priate. 

124.  The  Secretary-General  is  reques 
set  up  an  advisory  board  of  eminent  pe 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  t 
tise  and  taking  into  account  the  princi) 
equitable  geographical  representation,  t 
vise  him  on  various  aspects  of  studies 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  N 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  1 
tion,  including  a  programme  of  such  stud 

125.  The  General  Assembly  notes 
satisfaction  that  the  active  participation 
Member  States  in  the  consideration  c 
agenda  items  of  the  special  session  an 
proposals  and  suggestions  submitted  by 
and  reflected  to  a  considerable  extent 
Final  Document  have  made  a  valuable  c 
bution  to  the  work  of  the  special  sessio 
to  its  positive  conclusion.  Since  a  numl 
those  proposals  and  suggestions,  which 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  work  < 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembl; 
serve  to  be  studied  further  and  more 
oughly,  taking  into  consideration  the 
relevant  comments  and  observations  mi 
both  the  general  debate  of  the  plenary  ai 
deliberations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee . 
Tenth  Special  Session,  the  Secretary-G 
is  requested  to  transmit,  together  wit! 
Final  Document,  to  the  appropriate  del 
tive  and  negotiating  organs  dealing  wi 
questions  of  disarmament  all  the  officia 
ords  of  the  special  session  devoted  to ' 
mament,  in  accordance  with  the  recomn 
tions  which  the  Assembly  may  adopt; 
thirty-third  session.  Some  of  the  propos? 
forth  for  the  consideration  of  the  speci? 
sion  are  listed  below: 

(a)  Text  of  the  decision  of  the  C 
Committee  of  the  Romanian  Communist 
concerning  Romania's  position  on  dis 
ment  and,  in  particular,  on  nuclear  dis 
ment,  adopted  on  9  May  1978; 

(b)  Views  of  the  Swiss  Governme 
problems  to  be  discussed  at  the  tenth  s 
session  of  the  General  Assembly; 

(c)  Proposals  of  the  Union  of  S 
Socialist  Republics  on  practical  measur 
ending  the  arms  race; 

(d)  Memorandum  from  France  conci 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Sa 
Monitoring  Agency; 

(e)  Memorandum  from  France  conci 
the  establishment  of  an  International  In 
for  Research  on  Disarmament; 

(f)  Proposal  by  Sri  Lanka  for  the  esta 
ment  of  a  World  Disarmament  Authority; 

(g)  Working  paper  submitted  by  the  F 
Republic  of  Germany  entitled  "Contribul 
the  seismological  verification  of  a  compi 
sive  test  ban;" 

(h)  Working  paper  submitted  by  the  F 
Republic  of  Germany  entitled  "Invitati 
attend  an  international  chemical-weapoi 
ification  workshop  in  the  Federal  Reput 
Germany;" 

(i)  Working  paper  submitted  by  Chi 
disarmament; 
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Working  paper  submitted  by  the  Federal 
iblic  of  Germany  concerning  zones  of 
idence-building  measures  as  a  first  step 
rds  the  preparation  of  a  world-wide  con- 
on  on  confidence-building  measures; 
i  Proposal  by  Ireland  for  a  study  of  the 
ibility  of  establishing  a  system  of  in- 
ives  to  promote  arms  control  and 
mament; 

i  Working  paper  submitted  by  Romania 
:rning  a  synthesis  of  the  proposals  in  the 
of  disarmament; 

i)  Proposal  by  the  United  States  of 
rica  on  the  establishment  of  a  United 
>ns  Peace-keeping  Reserve  and  on  con- 
ice-building  measures  and  stabilizing 
ures  in  various  regions,  including  notifi- 
n  of  manoeuvres,  invitation  of  observers 
anoeuvres  and  United  Nations  machinery 
idy  and  promote  such  measures; 

Proposal  by  Uruguay  on  the  possibility 
tablishing  a  polemological  agency; 
i  Proposal  by  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
,  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  Ireland, 
,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands, 
Zealand,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  United 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
I'thening  of  the  security  role  of  the  United 
ms  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
:eace-keeping; 

Memorandum  from  France  concerning 
stablishment  of  an  International  Disar- 
:nt  Fund  for  Development; 
t  Proposal  by  Norway  entitled  "Evalua- 
bf  the  impact  of  new  weapons  on  arms 
)1  and  disarmament  efforts;" 

Note  verbale  transmitting  the  text, 
il  in  Washington  on  22  June  1978  by  the 
iters  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina, 
lia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Panama, 
jind  Venezuela,  reaffirming  the  principles 
I  Declaration  of  Ayacucho  with  respect  to 
riitation  of  conventional  weapons; 

Memorandum  from  Liberia  entitled 
'laration  of  a  new  philosophy  on  disar- 
int;" 

Statements  made  by  the  representatives 
Una,  on  22  June  1978,  on  the  draft  Final 
ment  of  the  tenth  special  session; 
1  Proposal  by  the  President  of  Cyprus  for 

tal  demilitarization  and  disarmament  of 
ipublic  of  Cyprus  and  the  implementation 
I  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations; 

Proposal  by  Costa  Rica  on  economic 
I  icial  incentives  to  halt  the  arms  race; 
j  Amendments  submitted  by  China  to  the 
[Final  Document  of  the  tenth  special 


(x)  Proposals  by  Canada  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  strategy  of  suffocation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race; 

(y)  Draft  resolution  submitted  by  Cyprus, 
Ethiopia  and  India  on  the  urgent  need  for  ces- 
sation of  further  testing  of  nuclear  weapons; 

(z)  Draft  resolution  submitted  by  Ethiopia 
and  India  on  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  prevention  of  nuclear  war; 

(aa)  Proposal  by  the  non-aligned  countries 
on  the  establishment  of  a  zone  of  peace  in  the 
Mediterranean; 

(bb)  Proposal  by  the  Government  of  Senegal 
for  a  tax  on  military  budgets; 

(cc)  Proposal  by  Austria  for  the  transmis- 
sion to  Member  States  of  working  paper 
A/AC.  187/109  and  the  ascertainment  of  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  verification; 

(dd)  Proposal  by  the  non-aligned  countries 
for  the  dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases  in 
foreign  territories  and  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  foreign  territories; 

(ee)  Proposal  by  Mexico  for  the  opening,  on 
a  provisional  basis,  of  an  ad  hoc  account  in 
the  United  Nations  Development  Programme 
to  use  for  development  the  funds  which  may 
be  released  as  a  result  of  disarmament 
measures; 

(ff)  Proposal  by  Italy  on  the  role  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  the  field  of  disarmament  in 
accordance  with  Article  26  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations; 

(gg)  Proposal  by  the  Netherlands  for  a  study 
on  the  establishment  of  an  international  disar- 
mament organization. 

126.  In  adopting  this  Final  Document,  the 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  sol- 
emnly reaffirm  their  determination  to  work  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  and  to 
make  further  collective  efforts  aimed  at 
strengthening  peace  and  international  security; 
eliminating  the  threat  of  war,  particularly  nu- 
clear war;  implementing  practical  measures 
aimed  at  halting  and  reversing  the  arms  race; 
strengthening  the  procedures  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes;  and  reducing  military 
expenditures  and  utilizing  the  resources  thus 
released  in  a  manner  which  will  help  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  all  peoples  and  to  im- 
prove the  economic  conditions  of  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

127.  The  General  Assembly  expresses  its 
satisfaction  that  the  proposals  submitted  to  its 
special  session  devoted  to  disarmament  and 
the  deliberations  thereon  have  made  it  possible 
to  reaffirm  and  define  in  this  Final  Document 
fundamental  principles,  goals,  priorities  and 
procedures  for  the   implementation  of  the 


above  purposes,  either  in  the  Declaration  or 
the  Programme  of  Action  or  in  both.  The  As- 
sembly also  welcomes  the  important  decisions 
agreed  upon  regarding  the  deliberative  and 
negotiating  machinery  and  is  confident  that 
these  organs  will  discharge  their  functions  in 
an  effective  manner. 

128.  Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  States  that  particpated  in 
the  general  debate,  as  well  as  the  high  level  of 
representation  and  the  depth  and  scope  of  that 
debate,  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
disarmament  efforts.  Several  Heads  of  State  or 
Government  addressed  the  General  Assembly. 
In  addition,  other  Heads  of  State  or  Govern- 
ment sent  messages  and  expressed  their  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  special  session  of 
the  Assembly.  Several  high  officials  of  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  other  institutions  and 
programmes  within  the  United  Nations  system 
and  spokesmen  of  twenty-five  non-govern- 
mental organizations  and  six  research  insti- 
tutes also  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  session.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized, moreover,  that  the  special  session 
marks  not  the  end  but  rather  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

129.  The  General  Assembly  is  convinced 
that  the  discussions  of  the  disarmament  prob- 
lems at  the  special  session  and  its  Final 
Document  will  attract  the  attention  of  all 
peoples,  further  mobilize  world  public  opinion 
and  provide  a  powerful  impetus  for  the  cause 
of  disarmament.  □ 


1  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  (text  from 
USUN  press  release  59).  Andrew  Young  is 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  this  special  session. 

2  For  text  of  Vice  President  Mondale's  ad- 
dress before  the  special  session  on  May  24, 
1978,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1978,  p.  31. 

3  Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  (text  from 
USUN  press  release  61).  Paul  Newman  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  special 
session. 

4Made  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  (text 
from  USUN  press  release  66).  Paul  C.  Warnke 
is  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks. 

'Made  in  plenary  session  (text  from  USUN 
press  release  69);  closing  paragraphs  omitted. 
James  F.  Leonard  is  Deputy  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations. 

'Adopted  by  consensus  on  June  30,  1978, 
as  General  Assembly  Resolution  A/RES/S- 
10/2. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

Dominican  Republic 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
MAY  19  x 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about 
events  surrounding  the  election  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Presidents  of  several 
neighboring  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  concerning  the  election  proce- 
dures. We  share  a  common  concern 
for  the  integrity  of  the  democratic 
process. 

I  retain  my  hope  that  the  legally 
constituted  electoral  authorities  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  without 
interference  and  that  the  outcome  of 
the  elections  will  be  respected  by  all. 
We  will  be  examining  the  report  of  the 
three  prominent  observers  invited  to 
witness  the  election  process.  The  de- 


gree of  our  country's  support  for  the 
Dominican  Government  will  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  election 
process.  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  May  22,  1978. 


Editor's  Note 

In  the  July  1978  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, p.  49,  President  Carter's  remarks 
at  Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone,  on  June 
17  were  footnoted  as  having  come  from 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  June  29.  This  citation  is 
incorrect;  the  text  printed  in  the  Bul- 
letin was  the  as-prepared  version 
taken  from  a  White  House  press  release. 
The  as-delivered  text  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  June  29. 


TREATIES:        Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation. 
Done  at  Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered 
into  force  April  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:   Djibouti,  June  30, 
1978. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  trilingual  text  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,  1944)  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Buenos  Aires  September  24,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  October  24,  1968.  TIAS 
6605. 
Accession  deposited:  Israel,  June  22,  1978. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
seizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  De- 
cember 16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  October 
14,  1971.  TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:   Bangladesh,  June  28, 

1978. 
Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic, 
June  22,  1978. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation. 
Done  at  Montreal  September  23,  1971.  En- 
tered into  force  January  26,  1973.  TIAS 
7570. 

Accession  deposited:   Bangladesh,  June  28, 
1978. 


Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,  1944)  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  September  30,  1977. l 
Acceptance  deposited:  Morocco,  June  26, 
1978. 


Conservation 

Convention  on  international  trade  in  en- 
dangered species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 
with  appendices.  Done  at  Washington  March 
3,  1973.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975. 
TIAS  8249. 
Ratification  deposited:   Egypt,   January  4, 

1978. 
Accessions  deposited:  Botswana,  November 

14,  1977;  Malaysia,  October  20,  1977. 

Containers 

International  convention  for  safe  containers 
(CSC),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 2,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Sep- 
tember 6,  1977;  for  the  U.S.  January  3, 
1979. 
Accession  deposited:  Japan,  June  12,  1978. 

Customs 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  im- 
portation of  commercial  samples  and  adver- 
tising material.  Done  at  Geneva  November 
7,   1952.  Entered  into  force  November  20, 


Department  of  State  Bui1 

1955;  for  the  U.S.  October  17,  1957.  4 
3920. 

Accession  deposited:   Republic  of  Kc 
June  12,  1978. 

Energy 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  oi 
search,  development,  and  demonstratioi 
forestry  energy,  with  annex.  Done  at  T( 
April  13,  1978.  Entered  into  force  April 
1978. 

Signatures :   Belgium;   Departmen 
Fisheries  and  the  Environment,  Can 
Ireland;   National   Swedish  Board 
Energy   Source   Development,   Swc 
Department  of  Energy,  U.S. 
Implementing  agreement  for  the  establishi 
of  the  biomass  conversion  technical  ii 
mation  service.    Done  at  Paris  May 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  24,  1978. 
Signatures:   Belgium;   Ireland;   Nati 
Swedish   Board  for  Energy  Source' 
velopment,   Sweden;   United  King1 
Atomic   Energy   Authority,   U.K.;' 
partment  of  Energy,  U.S. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  milita: 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
ification  techniques,  with  annex.  Doi 
Geneva  May  18,  1977. > 
Ratifications  deposited:   Cyprus,   Aprii 

1978;  Ghana,  June  22,  1978;  Poland,; 

8,    1978;  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 

public,  June  13,  1978. 

Signature:  Sierra  Leone,  April  12,  197£ 

i 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International 
for  Agricultural  Development.   Dor 
Rome  June   13,   1976.   Entered  into  i 
November  30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accessions  deposited:  Gabon,  June  5,  ! 

Liberia,  April   11,   1978;  Nepal,  Ms 

1978;  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Apri 

1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Algeria,  Ma) 

1978;  Chile,  June  2,   1978;  Papua 

Guinea,  May  11,  1978. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  poli 

rights.   Done  at  New  York  Decembei 

1966.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  197' 

Ratification  deposited:   Portugal,  June 

1978. 

American  convention  on  human  rights.  (' 
of  San  Jose,   Costa  Rica.")  Done  at 
Jose  November  22,  1969.' 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  Maj 
1978. 3 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental  Mar 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  Ge 
March  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force  M 
17,  1958.  TIAS  4044. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Seychelles,  Jum 
1978. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Marc 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernm 


ist  1978 
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ritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 

4,  6285,  6490).  Adopted  at  London  Oc- 

er  17,   1974.  Entered  into  force  April  1, 

8.  TIAS  8606. 

eptance  deposited:  Mauritius,  May   18, 

978. 

Bology 

sntion  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ization.  Done  at  Washington  October  11, 
•7.  Entered  into  force  March  23,  1950. 
iS  2052. 

:essions  deposited:  Djibouti,  June  30, 
978;  Maldives,  June  1,  1978. 

ttic  Drugs 

col  amending  the  single  convention  on 
cotic  drugs,    1961.    Done  at  Geneva 
rch  25,   1972.  Entered  into  force  August 
1975.  TIAS  8118. 
ification  deposited:  U.K.,  June  20,  1978. 

;ar  Free  Zone — Latin  America 

ional  protocol  II  to  the  treaty  of  February 
1967,  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
ipons  in  Latin  America.  Done  at  Mexico 
•ruary  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  for 
U.S.  May  12,  1971.  TIAS  7137. 
nature:  U.S.S.R.,  May  18,  1978  (with 
eclaration). 

tar  Test  Ban 

y  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 

losphere,   in  outer  space,  and  under 

:er.  Done  at  Moscow  August  5,   1963. 

ered  into  force  October  10,  1963.  TIAS 

13. 

:ession  deposited:  Bhutan,  June  8,  1978. 

;ar  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

y  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
ipons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
scow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
rch  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
sessions  deposited:  Guinea-Bissau,  Au- 
ust  20,  1976;  Liechtenstein  (with  decla- 
ation),  April  20,  1978. 

oilution 

lational  convention  on  the  establishment 
an  international  fund  for  compensation 
oil  pollution  damage.   Done  at  Brussels 
:ember  18,  1971. ' 
•ession  deposited:  France,  May  11,  1978. 

tion 

:ol  relating  to  intervention  on  the  high 
s  in  cases  of  pollution  by  substances 
it  than  oil.  Done  at  London  November  2, 
3.' 

ate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
uly  12,  1978. 

:ol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
vention  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 
in  ships,  1973.  Done  at  London  February 
j  1978.  Enters  into  force  12  months  after 
1  date  on  which  not  less  than  15  states, 
| sting  certain  requirements,  have  become 
i  ties. 

\natures:  Mexico  (ad  referendum),  June 
j,  1978;  U.S.  (subject  to  ratification), 
une  27,  1978. 


Property,  Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  March  20,   1883,  as  re- 
vised.  Done  at  Stockholm  July   14,   1967. 
Articles   1-12  entered  into  force  May   19, 
1970;  for  the  U.S.  August  25,   1973.  Arti- 
cles 13-30  entered  into  force  April  26,  1970; 
for  the  U.S.  September  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923. 
Notification  from    World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  ratification  depos- 
ited:  Central  African  Empire,   June  5, 
1978. 

Property,  Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm 
July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  April  26, 
1970;  for  the  U.S.  August  25,  1970.  TIAS 
6932. 

Ratification  deposited:  Central  African  Em- 
pire, May  23,  1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1960.  Done  at  London  June  17, 
1960.  Entered  into  force  May  26,  1965. 
TIAS  5780. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Bangladesh,  May  10, 
1978. 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
November  1,  1974. ' 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  12,  1978. 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1974.  Done  at  London  February  17,  1978. 
Enters  into  force  6  months  after  the  date  on 
which  not  less  than  15  states,  meeting  cer- 
tain requirements,  have  become  parties, 
provided  that  the  present  protocol  shall  not 
enter  into  force  before  the  convention  has 
entered  into  force. 

Signatures:  Mexico  (ad  referendum),  June 
1,  1978;  U.S.  (subject  to  ratification), 
June  27,  1978. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Agreement  relating  to  the  International  Tele- 
communications Satellite  Organization  (IN- 
TELSAT), with  annexes.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton August  20,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
February  12,  1973.  TIAS  7532. 
Accession  deposited:  Fiji,  May  4,  1978. 

Operating  agreement  relating  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Satellite  Organi- 
zation (INTELSAT),  with  annex.  Done  at 
Washington  August  20,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  February  12,  1973.  TIAS  7532. 
Signature:  Fiji  International  Telecommuni- 
cations Limited  (FINTEL),  May  4,  1978. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  crimes  against  internationally  protected 
persons,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Done 
at  New  York  December  14,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  February  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Uruguay,  June  13, 
1978. 


Trade 

Arrangement  regarding  international  trade  in 
textiles,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  De- 
cember 20,  1973.  Entered  into  force  January 
1,  1974,  except  for  Article  2,  paragraphs  2, 
3,  and  4  which  entered  into  force  April  1, 
1974.  TIAS  7840. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Indonesia,   May   5, 

1978. 
Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regarding 
international  trade  in  textiles  of  December 
20,   1973.   Done  at  Geneva  December   14, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  January  1,  1978. 
Acceptances  deposited:    Ghana,    May   8, 

1978;  Haiti,  May  5,  1978;  Indonesia,  May 

5,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:   Finland,   May    16, 

1978. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties,  with 
annex.  Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969. ' 
Accession  deposited:  Nauru,  May  5,  1978. 

War 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed 
forces  in  the  field; 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
wrecked members  of  armed  forces  at  sea; 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war; 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of 
civilian  persons  in  time  of  war.  Done  at 
Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  U.S.  February  2, 
1956.  TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364,  and  3365, 
respectively. 

Notification  of  succession:  Tonga,  April  13, 
1978. 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  August  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the 
protection  of  victims  of  international  armed 
conflicts  (Protocol  I),  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1977. 

Signatures:  Greece,  March  22,  1978; *  Laos, 
April    18,    1978;  Romania,   March   28, 
1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  June  7,  1978. 
Enters  into  force:  December  7,  1978. 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  convention 
of  August  12,  1949,  and  relating  to  the 
protection  of  victims  of  noninternational 
armed  conflicts  (Protocol  II);  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1977. 
Signatures:  Laos,  April  18,  1978;  Romania, 

March  28,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  June  7,  1978. 
Enters  into  force:  December  7,  1978. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Convention  establishing  an  International  Or- 
ganization of  Legal  Metrology.  Done  at 
Paris  October  12,  1955,  and  amended 
January  18,  1968.  Entered  into  force  May 
28,  1958;  for  the  U.S.  October  22,  1972. 
TIAS  7533. 

Accession  deposited:   Republic  of  Korea, 
May  2,  1978. 


s 
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Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  April  26,    1978.   En- 
tered into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:    Denmark   (with 
statement),  India,  June  21,    1978;  Paki- 
stan, June   19,    1978;  Sweden,  July  3, 
1978. 
Acceptance  deposited:   Norway,  July  3, 

1978. 
Approval  deposited:    Netherlands   (with 

statement),  June  23,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:  Barbados,  June  21, 
1978;  Bolivia,  June  23,  1978;  Malta,  July 
3,  1978. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Brazil,  June  19,  1978;  Costa  Rica, 
June  23,  1978;  Egypt,  June  19,  1978;  El 
Salvador,  June  16,  1978;  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  June  23,  1978;  Finland, 
June  23,  1978;  France,  June  22,  1978;  Iran, 
June  19,  1978;  Iraq,  June  23,  1978;  Ireland, 
June  23,  1978;  Japan,  June  23,  1978; 
Kenya,  June  23,  1978;  Malta,  June  21, 
1978;  Mauritius,  June  20,  1978;  Norway, 
June  23,  1978;  Panama,  June  23,  1978; 
Portugal,  June  21,  1978;  Spain,  June  22, 
1978;  Sweden,  June  22,  1978;  U.S.,  June 
20,  1978;  Vatican  City  State,  June  22, 
1978. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  April  26,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect 
to  certain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Denmark,  June  21, 

1978;  Sweden,  July  3,  1978. 
Approval  deposited:   Netherlands,   June   23, 

1978. 
Declarations  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: European  Economic  Community, 
June  23,  1978;  Finland,  June  23,  1978; 
France,  June  22,  1978;  Ireland,  June  23, 
1978;  Japan  (with  reservation),  June  23, 
1978;  Sweden,  June  22,  1978;  U.S.,  June 
20,  1978. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  34  and  55  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  World  Health  Organization 
of  July  22,  1946.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May 
22,  1973.  Entered  into  force  February  3, 
1977.  TIAS  8534. 

Acceptance  deposited:   Uruguay,   April    10, 
1978. 


BILATERAL 

Bahamas 

Agreement  extending  application  of  the 
agreement  of  April  23,  1974  (TIAS  7816), 
on  preclearance  for  entry  into  the  United 


States  to  Freeport.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Nassau  December  28,  1977,  and 
January  10,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
January  10,  1978. 

Belgium 

Arrangement  for  exchange  of  technical  infor- 
mation in  regulatory  matters  and  in  cooper- 
ation in  safety  research  and  in  standards  de- 
velopment, with  appendices.  Signed  at 
Washington  June  6,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
June  6,  1978. 

Bolivia 

Treaty  on  the  execution  of  penal  sentences. 
Signed  at  La  Paz  February  10,  1978.' 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  12,  1978. 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding of  September  6,  1974,  as 
amended  and  extended  (TIAS  8596),  relat- 
ing to  scientific  and  technical  assistance  to 
be  provided  by  the  U.S.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Signed  at  Gaithersburg  and  Sao 
Paulo  March  2  and  April  19,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  April  19,  1978.  Effective  March 
2,  1978. 

Cameroon 

Grant  agreement  for  the  North  Cameroon  live- 
stock and  agriculture  development  project, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Yaounde  May  18, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  May  18,  1978. 

Canada 

Agreement  relating  to  space  remote  sensing 
for  global  crop  information.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  March  31 
and  April  10,  1978.  Entered  into  force  April 
10,  1978. 

Chad 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  food 
grain  to  Chad.  Signed  at  N'Djamena  June  2, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  June  2,  1978. 

Czechoslovakia 

Agreement  relating  to  issuance  of  nonimmig- 
rant visas  on  a  facilitated  basis  to  certain 
holders  of  diplomatic  or  official  passports. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Prague 
June  20,  1978.  Entered  into  force  June  20, 
1978;  effective  July  1,  1978. 

Egypt 

Grant  agreement  for  the  development  decen- 
tralization I  project,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Cairo  May  29,  1978.  Entered  into  force  May 
29,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of 
August  11,  1977,  for  the  technology  transfer 
and  manpower  development  III  project  as 
amended  August  31,  1977.  Signed  at  Cairo 
May  18,  1978.  Entered  into  force  May  18, 
1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  loan  agreement  of 
September  30,  1976,  for  the  National 
Energy  Control  Center  Project  (TIAS  8764). 
Signed  at  Cairo  June  1,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  June  1,  1978. 


Department  of  State  Bui 

El  Salvador 

Loan  agreement  for  the  basic  and  occupat 
skill  training  program  project,  with  ann 
Signed  at  San  Salvador  May  3,  1978. 
tered  into  force  May  3,  1978. 

France 

Compromis  of  arbitration  relating  to  th 
transport  services  agreement  of  Marcl 
1946,  as  amended  (TIAS  1679,  2106,  i 
2258,  4336,  5135,  6727).  Signed  at  V 
ington  July  11,  1978.  Entered  into 
July  11,  1978. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Treaty  concerning  extradition,  with  prot 
Signed  at  Bonn  June  20,  1978.  Enters 
force  30  days  after  the  exchange  of  ii 
ments  of  ratification. 

Guyana 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Januar; 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  not 
Georgetown  May  16  and  29,  1978.  En 
into  force  May  29,  1978. 

Haiti 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  K 
20,  1975  (TIAS  8600),  with  memorai 
of  understanding.  Signed  at  Port-au-P 
June  23,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Jun 
1978. 

Hungary 

Agreement  on  trade  relations.    Sign* 
Budapest  March  17,  1978. 
Entered  into  force:  July  7,  1978. 

Israel 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  tech 
information  and  cooperation  in  nu 
safety   matters,   with   addenda.   Sigm 
Bethesda  and  Tel  Aviv  May  9  and  19, 
Entered  into  force  May  19,  1978. 

Jamaica 

Loan  agreement  for  the  integrated  rura 
velopment  project  with  annexes.  Sign 
Kingston  February  28,  1978.  Entered 
force  February  28,  1978. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  acquisition  and  pr 
tion  in  Japan  of  P-3C  aircraft  and  r« 
equipment  and  materials.   Effected  b; 
change  of  notes  at  Tokyo  June  20, 
Entered  into  force  June  20,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  acquisition  and  pr 
tion  in  Japan  of  F-15  aircraft  and  re 
equipment  and  materials.  Effected  b; 
change  of  notes  at  Tokyo  June  20,  i 
Entered  into  force  June  20,  1978. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  an  illicit  crop  det« 
system  to  be  used  in  curbing  the  il 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchan 
letters  at  Mexico  May  22,  1978.  En 
into  force  May  22,  1978. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
23,   1976  (TIAS  8533),  on  procedure 


ist  1978 
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tual  assistance  in  the  administration  of 
tice  in  connection  with  the  General  Tire 
I  Rubber  Company  and  the  Firestone  Tire 
I  Rubber  Company  matters  to  include  J. 
an  &  Company  and  the  Israel  Coffee 
mpany.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
ishington  May  31  and  June  11,  1978. 
ered  into  force  June  1,  1978. 
jrandum  of  understanding  for  cooperation 
environmental  programs  and  transboun- 
y  problems.  Signed  at  Mexico  June  6, 
'8.  Enters  into  force  when  signed  and  ap- 
ved  by  the  two  governments  through  an 
hange  of  notes. 

ia 

ansport  agreement,  with  memorandum  of 
lerstanding.   Signed  at  Lagos  April  27, 
8.  Entered  into  force  provisionally  April 
1978. 
finitive  entry  into  force:  June  16,  1978. 

ay 

jrandum  of  understanding  concerning  the 
lciples  governing  mutual  cooperation  in 
research  and  development,  production, 
i  procurement  of  defense  equipment,  with 
hexes.  Signed  May  19,  1978.  Entered  into 
:eMay  19,  1978. 

ma 

ina  Canal  treaty,  with  annex  and  agreed 
iute,  related  agreements,  notes,  and  let- 
i  .  Signed  at  Washington  September  7, 

P- 

lifications  delivered:  June  16,  1978. 5 
.■ctive  date  of  exchange:  April  1,  1979. 
iers  into  force:  October  1,  1979. 

y  concerning   the  permanent   neutrality 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,   with 

exes  and  related  protocol.   Signed  at 
'ihington  September  7,  1977. 
Wications  delivered:  June  16,  1978.6 
[ctive  date  of  exchange:  April  1,  1979. 
Iers  into  force:  October  1,  1979. 

Itpines 

I  and  grant  agreement  for  the  barangay 
*'er  project,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
mila  May  3,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
I  3,  1978. 

iand  grant  agreement  for  the  Panay  Uni- 
i    Services  for  Health  project,   with  an- 
|es.  Signed  at  Manila  June  2,   1978.  En- 
fjd  into  force  June  2,  1978. 
'and  grant  agreement  for  the  nonconven- 
i  al  energy  development  project,  with  an- 
■».  Signed  at  Manila  May  3,   1978.  En- 
fjd  into  force  May  3,  1978. 
ijagreement  for  the  rural  roads  II  project, 
fa  annexes.   Signed  at   Manila   May  3, 
».  Entered  into  force  May  3,  1978. 
Agreement  for  the  cooperative  marketing 
'[ect,  with  annexes.   Signed  at  Manila 
|'  3,    1978.   Entered  into  force  May   3, 

h. 

''agreement  for  the  real  property  tax  ad- 
miration project,  with  annexes.  Signed 
Manila  May  19,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
4  19,  1978. 


Saudi  Arabia 

Project  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 
audit  administration  and  training,  with  an- 
nexes. Signed  at  Riyadh  May  16,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  May  25,  1978. 

Seychelles 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program  in  the  Seychelles.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Victoria  May 
31  and  June  9,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
June  9,  1978. 

Somalia 

Agreement  concerning  the  furnishing  of  de- 
fense articles  and  services  to  Somalia.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mogadiscio 
March  22  and  23  and  April  19  and  29,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  April  29,  1978. 

Spain 

Supplementary  treaty  on  extradition.  Signed  at 
Madrid  January  25,  1975.  Entered  into  force 
June  2,  1978. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  27,  1978. 

Thailand 

Loan  agreement  for  the  rural  primary  health 
care  project,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Bangkok  May  4,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
May  4,  1978. 

U.S.S.R. 

Convention  concerning  the  conservation  of 
migratory  birds  and  their  environment,  with 
joint  declaration.  Signed  at  Moscow 
November  19,  1976.  • 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  12,  1978. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  June 
19,  1973,  on  cooperation  in  studies  of  the 
world  ocean  (TIAS  7651).  Effected  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  19, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  June  19,  1978. 

United  Kingdom 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  capital 
gains.  Signed  at  London  December  31, 
1975; 

Agreement  amending  the  convention  of  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  for  the  avoidance  of  dou- 
ble taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and 
capital  gains.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  London  April  13,  1976; 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  of  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  as  amended,  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  and  capital  gains.  Signed  at 
London  August  26,  1976; 

Second  protocol  amending  the  convention  of 
December  31,  1975,  as  amended,  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income  and  capital  gains.  Signed  at 
London  March  31,  1977. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
June  27,  1978  (with  reservation). 


Reciprocal  fisheries  agreement  with  agreed 
minute.  Signed  at  Washington  June  24, 
1977. ' 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
July  12,  1978.  □ 


1  Not  in  force. 
2 Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
3  With  reservation. 
"With  declaration. 

5  With  reservations  and  understandings. 
6With  amendments,  conditions,   reserva- 
tions, and  understandings. 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


June  14 -July  17 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  DC.  20520. 

No.  Date  Subject 

*252       6/14  Shipping     Coordinating 

Committee  (SCC),  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on  safety 
of  navigation,  July  18. 

*253  6/14  Nancy  Ostrander  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to 
Surinam  (biographic 
data). 

254        6/14  Vance:   statement  before 

OECD  Ministerial  Coun- 
cil, Paris. 

*255  6/16  SCC,  SOLAS,  working 
group  on  subdivision  and 
stability,  July  1 1. 

256  6/19  Vance:  statement  before  the 

House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  the 
U.S.S.R. 

257  6/20  Vance:  address  before  the 

58th  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  Jaycees,  Atlantic 
City. 

257A      6/20  Vance:   question-and-answer 

session  following  address 
before  U.S.  Jaycees. 

*258  6/20  Extradition  treaty  signed  by 
U.S.  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

*259  6/20  SCC,  SOLAS,  working 
group  on  radiocommuni- 
cations,  July  20. 

t260       6/20  "The  Eagle  and  the  Shield: 

A  History  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States" 
released,  June  19. 
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*261 

6/22 

SCC,    SOLAS,    working 
group  on  subdivision  and 

*262 

6/26 

stability,  July  18. 
Advisory   Committee  on 
Transnational  Enterprises, 
July  20  (closed  session). 

t269 

7/5 

*263 

6/27 

U.S.,  Brazil  amend  textile 

♦264 

6/27 

agreement.  May  4. 
25th  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national  Rubber  Study 

*270 

7/6 

♦265 

6/28 

Group,  June  19-23. 
Vance:  statement  before  the 

♦271 

7/6 

Senate   Armed   Services 
Committee  on  security  as- 

272 

7/8 

sistance      to     Cyprus, 

*266 

6/28 

Greece,  and  Turkey. 
Terence  A.   Todman  sworn 
in    as    Ambassador    to 

273 
♦274 

7/10 
7/10 

*267 

6/29 

Spain  (biographic  data). 
SCC,    SOLAS,    working 

group    on    life-saving 

♦275 

7/11 

appliances,  July  26. 

♦268 

6/29 

Warren   Demian   Manshel 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Denmark  (biographic 
data). 

"Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,"  1950, 
Vol.  V,  "The  Near  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa" 
released. 

Adolph  Dubs  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Afghanis- 
tan (biographic  data). 

U.S.,  Hungary  sign  trade 
agreement. 

Vance:  statement  on  im- 
pending trials  of  Soviet 
dissidents. 

Vance:  news  conference. 

U.S.,  Turkey  announce 
negotiations  on  prisoner 
transfer  treaty. 

William  H.  Gleysteen,  Jr., 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador 
to  Korea  (biographic 
data). 


PUBLICATIONS 


1951  "Foreign  Relations"  Volume: 
"Asia  and  the  Pacific"  ' 

The  Department  of  State  released  on 
April  18,  1978  "Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,"  1951,  volume  VI, 
Parts  1  and  2,  "Asia  and  the  Pacific." 
The  "Foreign  Relations"  series  has 
been  published  continuously  since  1861 
as  the  official  record  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

This  volume  presents  2276  pages  of 
previously  unpublished  documentation 
(much  of  it  newly  declassified)  on 
multilateral  and  bilateral  relations  in 
the  area.  Part  1  contains  coverage  on 
general  U.S.  policies  with  respect  to 
East  Asia,  negotiations  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  ANZUS  [Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  United  States] 
pact,  and  other  defense  arrangements 
in  the  region.  It  also  documents  U.S. 
relations  with  Burma,  Indochina,  In- 
donesia, and  Japan.  The  latter  section 
is  the  largest  in  the  volume  and  dwells 
on  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, conclusion  of  a  bilateral  security 
treaty,  progress  toward  an  administra- 
tive agreement,  and  policy  concerning 
Japanese  rearmament. 


Part  2  contains  documentation  on 
New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, multilateral  relations  with  respect 
to  South  Asia  including  coverage  on 
U.S.  efforts  to  resolve  the  Kashmir 
dispute,  and  bilateral  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka),  In- 
dia, and  Pakistan.  Korea  and  China 
will  be  the  subject  of  volume  VII  in 
the  series,  scheduled  for  subsequent 
release. 

"Foreign  Relations,"  1951,  volume 
VI,  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the 
Historian,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  It  is  the  first  to 
be  published  of  a  projected  seven  vol- 
umes for  the  year  1951.  Copies  of 
volume  VI,  Parts  1  and  2  (Department 
of  State  publications  8889  and  8918, 
respectively)  may  be  obtained  for 
$13.50  and  $9.75  (domestic  postpaid). 
Checks  or  money  orders  should  be 
made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Government  Book  Store,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
20520.  □ 


♦276  7/11 

*277  7/11 

*278  7/11 

*279  7/12 

♦280  7/13 

♦281  7/13 

*282  7/13 

♦283  7/14 

♦284  7/14 

t285  7/13 

286  7/13 

*287  7/15 

*288  7/17 


♦289       7/17 


*290       7/17 


*291       7/17 


Morton    I.    Abramoi 
sworn  in  as  Ambas 
to  Thailand  (biogn 
data). 

Joint  press  announcers 
U.S. -France  arbitr, 
agreement  to  resolve 
ation  dispute. 

Vance:  arrival  stater 
Geneva. 

U.S.  appoints  Herb< 
Hansell  member  o 
Permanent  Court  o 
bitration. 

U.S.,  Canadian  offil 
meet  to  discuss  Pc 
River  power  project, 
11. 

U.S.  Organization  to 
International  Teleg 
and  Telephone  Cons 
tive  Committee  (CC1 
study  group  2,  Aug.  '. 

Advisory  Committe 
Transnational  Enterpi 
cancellation  of  Jul; 
meeting. 

Vance,  Gromyko:  reif 
upon  leaving  mor 
discussions,  Geneva,  Ju 

Vance:  remarks  folio; 
meeting  with  For 
Minister  Gromyko:  'Ge< 
July  13. 

Vance,  Gromyko:  p 
briefing,  Geneva. 

Vance:  statement  or 
sentencing  of  Aleks 
Ginzburg  (enrout' 
Bonn). 

U.S. -Israeli  civil  avii 
agreement. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
vate  International  1 
study  group  on  recogr 
and  enforcement 
foreign  judgments,  ! 

Advisory  Committee  on 
vate  International  I 
study  group  on  tran 
tional  bankruptcy  p 
lems,  Sept.  19. 

Paul  Warnke  to  add 
conference  on  U.S.  t 
rity  and  the  Soviet  i 
lenge,  Hartford,  Co 
July  25. 

Vance:  arrival  staterr 
London. 


Pressrelease  175  of  Apr.  18,  1978. 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tTo  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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Bonn  economic  summit 
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ter, Chancellor  Schmidt, 
President  Giscard  d' Es- 
taing.  Prime  Minister 
Callaghan ,  and  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau. 
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lift Memorial. 
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and  daughter  Amy  on  the 
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Hall. 
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:mber  1978 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  ATTENDS 
ECONOMIC  SUMMIT  MEETING  AT  RONN 


esident  Carter  left  Washington,  D.C.,  July  13  for  a  trip  to  the  Federal  Re- 
<c  of  Germany  and  returned  July  17.  After  a  state  visit  to  Germany  July 
5  (see  p.  6),  he  participated  in  a  seven-nation  economic  summit  meeting  at 
i  July 16-17. 

Mowing  are  the  President' s  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
texts  of  the  declaration,  White  House  statement  on  the  German  summit 
nitment,  and  the  joint  statement  and  Department  statements  on  interna- 
i  terrorism. * 


SIDENT  CARTER'S 
1ARKS,  JULY  17  2 

iving  been  fortunate  enough  to 
:  an  official  state  visit  to  the  Fed- 
Republic  of  Germany  immediately 
r  to  the  summit  conference,  I 
d  like  to  express  the  thanks,  on 
If  of  all  the  American  delegation, 
resident  Scheel,  to  Chancellor 
lidt,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Fed- 
iepublic,  for  their  hospitality, 
lave  been  very  pleased  at  the  re- 

of  this  summit  conference.  The 
ts  have  exceeded  the  expectation 
1  of  us.  The  discussions  and  the 
lusions  have  been  carefully  pre- 
1.  Each  one  of  us  has  been  cau- 
;  at  this  summit  not  to  promise 
gs  which  we  could  not  sub- 
;ntly  deliver. 

le  assessments  have  been  long, 
:times  tedious,  but  comprehensive 
ature.  They  are  substantive  and 
fie.  I  think  each  leader  has  gone 
imit,  within  the  bounds  of  politi- 
ctualities,  to  contribute  everything 
ble  from  our  own  individual  na- 

to  the  common  well-being  of  the 
I 

lr  contributions  have  been  mutu- 
supportive.  They  have  been  dif- 
it,  one  from  another,  because  our 
bilities  and  our  needs  are  differ- 

e  have  dealt  with  the  very  serious 
lem  of  protectionism  and  mutually 
muted  ourselves  to  successfully 
:luding  the  multilateral  trade 
tiations  to  permit  free  markets  to 
our  people  employed  at  home, 
le  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
jovernment  of  Japan,  have  gener- 
y  committed  themselves  to  in- 
$ed  economic  growth.  Other  na- 
have  joined  in  this  commitment. 


The  United  States,  recognizing  our 
own  responsibilities,  and  at  the  request 
of  others,  have  committed  ourselves  to 
a  comprehensive  energy  policy  and  its 
implementation — to  cut  down  the  im- 
portation of  oil  by  2V2  million  barrels 
a  day  by  the  year  1985;  to  raise  the 
price  of  oil,  which  is  too  cheap  in  our 
own  country,  to  the  world  market  level 
to  discourage  waste. 

We  and  the  Canadians  have  recog- 
nized our  need  to  provide  some  pre- 
dictability, some  dependability  upon  a 
supply  of  nuclear  fuels  to  other  na- 
tions, commensurate  with  a  mutual 
profession  against  proliferation  of  nu- 


clear explosives  and  the  adherence  to 
international  safeguards. 

We  have  all  been  concerned  about 
inflation  and  have  made  our  plans  to 
deal  with  this  all-pervasive  threat 
throughout  the  world. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  also  recog- 
nize our  strength,  our  stability,  the 
benefits  of  peace.  And  our  hope  is  that 
in  the  analysis  of  transient  problems, 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully, that  we  need  not  ever  lose 
sight  of  the  base  of  common  purpose 
that  binds  us  together  in  a  successful 
endeavor  in  the  free  and  democratic 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  will  be  carefully  monitoring 
progress  after  this  summit  adjourns,  to 
make  sure  that  those  commitments 
made  in  sincerity  are  not  forgotten  or 
abandoned  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  say,  finally,  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  are  fortunate; 
we've  been  blessed  with  economic  and 
political  and  military  strength  and  with 


With  President  Giscard  d' Estaing,  Prime  Minister  Callaghan,  and  Chancellor  Schmidt. 
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a  fine,  high  standard  of  living  for  our 
own  people.  We  recognize  the  need  to 
share  this  with  other,  less  developed 
countries.  And  all  these  cumulative 
commitments,  I  think,  will  be  very 
good  and  constructive  for  the  entire 
world  economy  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  strong 
statement  on  controlling  air  piracy, 
terrorism,  is  in  itself  worth  the  entire 
preparation  and  conduct  of  the  sum- 
mit. We  are  determined  that  this 
commitment  be  carried  out  individu- 
ally and  collectively.  And  our  Foreign 
Ministers  have  been  instructed  im- 
mediately to  contact  other  nations 
around  the  world  without  delay,  to  en- 
courage them  to  join  in  with  us  in  this 
substantive  and,  I  think,  adequate  move 
to  prevent  air  hijacking  in  the  future. 

I  leave  this  summit  conference  with 
a  resolve  to  carry  out  our  purposes,  to 
continue  our  mutual  discussions  and 
consultations,  and  with  a  new  sense  of 
confidence. 

This  has  been  a  very  successful 
meeting  among  us.  The  preparation  for 
it  was  very  instructive  and  educa- 
tional, and  the  superb  chairmanship  of 
Chancellor  Schmidt  has  helped  to  in- 
sure its  success. 


TEXT  OF  DECLARATION, 
JULY  17  3 

The  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
Canada,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America  met  in  Bonn  on  16th 
and  17th  July  1978.  The  European  Community 
was  represented  by  the  President  of  the  Euro- 
pean Council  and  by  the  President  of  the 
European  Commission  for  discussion  of  mat- 
ters within  the  Community's  competence. 

1 .  We  agreed  on  a  comprehensive  strategy 
covering  growth,  employment  and  inflation, 
international  monetary  policy,  energy,  trade 
and  other  issues  of  particular  interest  to  de- 
veloping countries.  We  must  create  more  jobs 
and  fight  inflation,  strengthen  international 
trading,  reduce  payments  imbalances  and 
achieve  greater  stability  in  exchange  markets. 
We  are  dealing  with  long-term  problems, 
which  will  only  yield  to  sustained  efforts.  This 
strategy  is  a  coherent  whole,  whose  parts  are 
interdependent.  To  this  strategy,  each  of  our 
countries  can  contribute;  from  it,  each  can 
benefit. 

Growth,  Employment  and  Inflation 

2.  We  are  concerned,  above  all,  about 
world-wide  unemployment  because  it  has  been 
at  too  high  a  level  for  many  years,  because  it 
hits  hardest  at  most  vulnerable  sections  of  the 
population,  because  its  economic  cost  is  high 
and  its  human  cost  higher  still.   We  will  act, 


through  measures  to  assure  growth  and  de- 
velop needed  skills,  to  increase  employment. 

In  doing  this,  we  will  build  on  the  progress 
that  has  already  been  made  in  the  fight  against 
inflation  and  will  seek  new  successes  in  that 
fight.  But  we  need  an  improvement  in  growth 
where  that  can  be  achieved  without  rekindling 
inflation  in  order  to  reduce  extremes  of  bal- 
ance of  payments  surpluses  and  deficits.  This 
will  reduce  destabilizing  exchange  rate  move- 
ments. Improved  growth  will  help  to  reduce 
protectionist  pressures.  We  need  it  also  to  en- 
courage the  flow  of  private  investment,  on 
which  economic  progress  depends;  we  will 
seek  to  reduce  impediments  to  private  invest- 
ment, both  domestically  and  internationally. 
Better  growth  is  needed  to  ensure  that  the  free 
world  is  able  to  develop  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  citizens  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
developing  countries. 
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3.  A  program  of  different  actions  by  coun- 
tries that  face  different  conditions  is  needed  to 
assure  steady  non-inflationary  growth.  In 
countries  whose  balance  of  payments  situation 
and  inflation  rate  does  not  impose  special  re- 
strictions, this  requires  a  faster  rise  in  domes- 
tic demand.  In  countries  where  rising  prices 
and  costs  are  creating  strong  pressures,  this 
means  taking  new  measures  against  inflation. 

•  Canada  reaffirmed  its  intention,  within  the 
limits  permitted  by  the  need  to  contain  and  re- 
duce inflation,  to  achieve  higher  growth  of 
employment  and  an  increase  in  output  of  up  to 
5%. 

•  As  a  contribution  to  avert  the  worldwide 
disturbances  of  economic  equilibrium  the 
German  Delegation  has  indicated  that  by  the 
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end  of  August  it  will  propose  to  the  legisla'i 
bodies  additional  and  quantitatively  substati 
measures  up  to  1  p.c.  of  GNP,  designed 
achieve  a  significant  strengthening  of  dem.< 
and  a  higher  rate  of  growth.  The  orden 
magnitude  will  take  account  of  the  absorpi 
capacity  of  the  capital  market  and  the  neei( 
avoid  inflationary  pressures. 

•  The  President  of  the  French  Republic 
indicated  that,  while  pursuing  its  policy  of: 
duction  of  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  Fre  I 
Government  agrees,  as  a  contribution  to  ( 
common  effort,  to  increase  by  an  amounu: 
about  0.5%  of  G.N. P.  the  deficit  of  the  buc 
of  the  State  for  the  year  1978. 

•  The  Italian  Prime  Minister  has  indie;  ( 
that  the  Government  undertakes  to  raise  i 
rate  of  economic  growth  in  1979  by  1.5  (I 
centage  points  with  respect  to  1978.  It  plan* 
achieve  this  goal  by  cutting  public  current 
penditure  while  stimulating  investments  v'l 
the  aim  of  increasing  employment  in  a  ni 
inflationary  context. 

•  The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  has  refeic 
to  the  fact  that  his  Government  is  striving  >i 
the  attainment  of  the  real  growth  target  for  I 
cal  year  1978,  which  is  about  1.5  percent* 
points  higher  than  the  performance  of  the  [  • 
vious  year,  mainly  through  the  expansion 
domestic  demand.  He  has  further  expressed  i 
determination  to  achieve  the  said  target ) 
taking  appropriate  measures  as  necessary.! 
August  or  September  he  will  determ< 
whether  additional  measures  are  needed. 

•  The  United  Kingdom,  having  achieve;, 
major  reduction  in  the  rate  of  inflation  <J 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments  s 
recently  given  a  fiscal  stimulus  equivalent: 
rather  over  1%  of  G.N. P.  The  Governm  I 
intends  to  continue  to  fight  against  inflation; 
as  to  improve  still  further  the  prospects  i 
growth  and  employment. 

•  The  President  of  the  United  States  staJ 
that  reducing  inflation  is  essential  to  ma- 
taining  a  healthy  U.S.  economy  and  Is 
therefore  become  the  top  priority  of  U.S.  e- 
nomic  policy.  He  identified  the  major  acti<* 
that  have  been  taken  and  are  being  taken  i 
counter  inflation  in  the  United  States:  Tax  ci 
originally  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1979  h;: 
now  been  reduced  by  $10  billion;  governmt 
expenditure  projections  for  1978  and  15' 
have  been  reduced;  a  very  tight  budget' 
being  prepared  for  1980;  steps  are  being  tali 
to  reduce  the  direct  contribution  by  gove- 
ment  regulations  or  restrictions  to  rising  cos 
and  prices,  and  a  voluntary  programme  1> 
been  undertaken  to  achieve  deceleration  f 
wages  and  prices. 

•  The  meeting  took  note  with  satisfactii 
that  the  common  approach  of  the  Europei 
Community  already  agreed  at  Bremen  wod 
reinforce  the  effectiveness  of  this  programme 


Energy 


4.  In  spite  of  some  improvement,  the  pr 
ent  energy  situation  remains  unsatisfacto/- 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
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We  are  committed  to  reduce  our  depend- 
on  imported  oil. 

We  note  that  the  European  Community 
ilready  agreed  at  Bremen  the  following 
lives  for  1985:  to  reduce  the  Communi- 
lependence  on  imported  energy  to  50  per- 

to  limit  net  oil  imports,  and  to  reduce  to 
he  ratio  between  the  rate  of  increase  in 
;y  consumption  and  the  rate  of  increase  in 

domestic  product. 

Recognizing  its  particular  responsibility 
t  energy  field,  the  United  States  will  re- 
its  dependence  on  imported  oil.  The  U.S. 
have  in  place  by  the  end  of  the  year  a 
irehensive  policy  framework  within  which 
:ffort  can  be  urgently  carried  forward.  By 
end,  measures  will  be  in  effect  that  will 
t  in  oil  import  savings  of  approximately 
nillion  barrels  per  day  by  1985.  In  order 
hieve  these  goals,  the  U.S.  will  establish 
itegic  oil  reserve  of  1  billion  barrels;  it 
increase  coal  production  by  two-thirds;  it 
maintain  the  ratio  between  growth  in 

national  product  and  growth  in  energy 
nd  at  or  below  0.8;  and  its  oil  consump- 
will  grow  more  slowly  than  energy  con- 
tion.  The  volume  of  oil  imported  in  1978 
1979  should  be  less  than  imported  in 
.  In  order  to  discourage  excessive  con- 
tion  of  oil  and  to  encourage  the  move- 

toward  coal,  the  U.S.  remains  deter- 
i  that  the  prices  paid  for  oil  in  the  U.S. 
be  raised  to  the  world  level  by  the  end  of 

We  hope  that  oil  exporting  countries  will 
nue  to  contribute  to  a  stable  world  energy 
ion. 

Looking  to  the  longer  term,  our  countries 
review  their  national  energy  programs 
a  view  to  speeding  them  up.  General 
;y  targets  can  serve  as  useful  measures  of 
rogress  achieved. 

.  Private  and  public  investment  to  pro- 
energy  and  to  use  it  more  efficiently 
in  the  industrial  world  should  be  in- 
ed.  This  can  contribute  significantly  to 
>mic  growth. 

.  The  further  development  of  nuclear 
;y  is  indispensable,  and  the  slippage  in 
:xecution  of  nuclear  power  programmes 
be  reversed.  To  promote  the  peaceful  use 
iclear  energy  and  reduce  the  risk  of  nu- 
proliferation,  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
5S  initiated  at  the  London  Summit  should 
irsued.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  have  ex- 
ed  their  firm  intention  to  continue  as  reli- 
suppliers  of  nuclear  fuel  within  the 
:work  of  effective  safeguards.  The  Presi- 
intends  to  use  the  full  powers  of  his  of- 
to  prevent  any  interruption  of  enriched 
lum  supply  and  to  ensure  that  existing 
ements  will  be  respected.  The  Prime 
ster  intends  that  there  shall  be  no  inter- 
on  of  Canadian  uranium  supply  on  the 
of  effective  safeguards. 
.  Coal  should  play  an  increasing  impor- 
ole  in  the  long  term. 
.  Joint  or  co-ordinated  energy  research 


.         \         . 
Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal,  Secretary  Vance,  President  Carter,  and  Chancellor  Schmidt. 


and  development  should  be  carried  out  to  has- 
ten the  development  of  new,  including  renew- 
able, energy  sources  and  the  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  sources. 

14.  In  energy  development,  the  environment 
and  human  safety  of  the  population  must  be 
safeguarded  with  greatest  care. 

15.  To  help  developing  countries,  we  will 
intensify  our  national  development  assistance 
programs  in  the  energy  field  and  we  will  de- 
velop a  co-ordinated  effort  to  bring  into  use 
renewable  energy  technologies  and  to  elabo- 
rate the  details  within  one  year.  We  suggest 
that  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development]  will  provide 
the  medium  for  co-operation  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

16.  We  stress  the  need  for  improvement  and 
co-ordination  of  assistance  for  developing 
countries  in  the  energy  field.  We  suggest  that 
the  World  Bank  explore  ways  in  which  its  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  can  be  made  increasingly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries,  and  to  examine  whether  new  ap- 
proaches, particularly  to  financing  hy- 
drocarbon exploration,  would  be  useful. 

Trade 

17.  We  reaffirm  our  determination  to  ex- 
pand international  trade,  one  of  the  driving 
forces  for  more  sustained  and  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth.  Through  our  joint  efforts  we 
will  maintain  and  strengthen  the  open  interna- 
tional trading  system.  We  appreciate  and  sup- 
port the  progress  as  set  forth  in  the  Framework 
of  Understanding  on  the  Tokyo  Round  of 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  made  public  in 
Geneva,  July  13th,  1978,  even  though  within 
this  Framework  of  understanding  some  dif- 
ficult and  important  issues  remain  unresolved. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  these  negotia- 


tions, the  biggest  yet  held,  would  mean  not 
just  a  major  trade  liberalisation  programme 
extending  over  the  1980s  but  the  most  impor- 
tant progress  yet  made  in  the  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  in  relation  to 
non-tariff  measures.  Thus  the  GATT  rules 
would  be  brought  more  closely  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  next  decade  — 
particularly  in  relation  to  safeguards — in  ways 
which  could  avoid  any  weakening  of  the  world 
trading  system  and  be  of  benefit  to  all  trading 
countries  developed  and  developing  alike.  A 
substantially  higher  degree  of  equity  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  international  trading  system 
would  be  achieved  by  the  creation  of  new 
mechanisms  in  many  fields  for  consultation 
and  dispute  settlement.  Uniform  application  of 
the  GATT  rules  is  vital  and  we  shall  move  in 
that  direction  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  all  areas  of  the  negotiations  the  Summit 
countries  look  forward  to  working  even  more 
closely  with  the  developing  countries.  We 
seek  to  ensure  for  all  participants  a  sound  and 
balanced  result,  which  adequately  takes  into 
account  the  needs  of  developing  countries,  for 
example,  through  special  and  differential 
treatment,  and  which  brings  about  their  greater 
participation  in  the  benefits  and  obligations  of 
the  world  trading  system. 

At  last  year's  Downing  Street  Summit  we 
rejected  a  protectionist  course  for  world  trade. 
We  agreed  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  Tokyo 
Round.  Our  negotiators  have  fulfilled  that 
commitment.  Today  we  charge  them,  in  co- 
operation with  the  other  participants,  to  re- 
solve the  outstanding  issues  and  to  conclude 
successfully  the  detailed  negotiations  by  De- 
cember 15,  1978. 

18.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the  renewal  of 
the  pledge  to  maintain  an  open  market  orien- 
ted economic  system  made  by  the  OECD 


Council  of  Ministers  last  month.  Today's 
world  economic  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
relapsing  into  open  or  concealed  protec- 
tionism. 

19.  We  welcome  the  statement  on  positive 
adjustment  policy  made  by  the  OECD  Minis- 
ters. There  must  be  a  readiness  over  time,  to 
accept  and  facilitate  structural  change.  Meas- 
ures to  prevent  such  change  perpetuate  eco- 
nomic inefficiency,  place  the  burden  of  struc- 
tural change  on  trading  partners  and  inhibit  the 
integration  of  developing  countries  into  the 
world  economy.  We  are  determined  in  our  in- 
dustrial, social,  structural  and  regional  policy 
initiatives  to  help  sectors  in  difficulties,  with- 
out interfering  with  international  competition 
and  trade  flows. 

20.  We  note  the  need  for  countries  with 
large  current  accounts  deficits  to  increase  ex- 
ports and  for  countries  with  large  current  ac- 
counts surpluses  to  facilitate  increases  in  im- 
ports. In  this  context,  the  United  States  is 
firmly  committed  to  improve  its  export  per- 
formance and  is  examining  measures  to  this 
end.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  has  stated 
that  he  wishes  to  work  for  the  increase  of  im- 
ports through  the  expansion  of  domestic  de- 
mand and  various  efforts  to  facilitate  imports. 
Furthermore,  he  has  stated  that  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  immediate  situation  of  unusual 
surplus,  the  Government  of  Japan  is  taking  a 
temporary  and  extraordinary  step  of  calling  for 
moderation  in  exports  with  the  aim  of  keeping 
the  total  volume  of  Japan's  exports  for  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1978  at  or  below  the  level  of  fiscal 
year  1977. 

21.  We  underline  our  willingness  to  in- 
crease our  co-operation  in  the  field  of  foreign 
private  investment  flows  among  industrialized 
countries  and  between  them  and  developing 
countries.  We  will  intensify  work  for  further 
agreements  in  the  OECD  and  elsewhere. 

22.  In  the  context  of  expanding  world  eco- 
nomic activity,  we  recognize  the  requirement 
for  better  access  to  our  countries'  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  developing  countries.  At 
the  same  time  we  look  to  increasing  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  more  advanced  developing 
countries  to  open  their  markets  to  imports. 

Relations  With  Developing  Countries 

23.  Success  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
countries'  economies  will  benefit  the  de- 
veloping countries,  and  their  economic  prog- 
ress will  benefit  us.  This  calls  for  joint  action 
on  the  basis  of  shared  responsibility. 

24.  In  the  years  ahead  the  developing 
countries,  particularly  those  most  in  need,  can 
count  on  us  for  an  increased  flow  of  financial 
assistance  and  other  resources  for  their  de- 
velopment. The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  has 
stated  that  he  will  strive  to  double  Japan's  of- 
ficial development  assistance  in  three  years. 

We  deeply  regret  the  failure  of  the  COM- 
ECON [Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Aid] 
countries  to  take  their  due  share  in  the  finan- 
cial assistance  to  developing  countries  and  in- 
vite them  once  more  to  do  so. 


25.  The  poorer  developing  countries  require 
increased  concessional  aid.  We  support  the 
soft  loan  funds  of  the  World  Bank  and  the 
three  regional  development  banks.  We  pledge 
our  governments  to  support  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association  on 
a  scale  that  would  permit  its  lending  to  rise 
annually  in  real  terms. 

26.  As  regards  the  more  advanced  develop- 
ing countries,  we  renew  our  pledge  to  support 
replenishment  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks'  resources,  on  the  scale  needed  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  for  loans  on  commercial 
terms.  We  will  encourage  governmental  and 
private  co-financing  of  development  projects 
with  these  banks. 

The  co-operation  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  creating  a  good  investment  climate  and 
adequate  protection  for  foreign  investment  is 
required  if  foreign  private  investment  is  to 
play  its  effective  role  in  generating  economic 
growth  and  in  stimulating  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology. 

We  also  refer  to  our  efforts  with  respect  to 
developing  countries  in  the  field  of  energy  as 
outlined  in  paragraph  15  and  16. 

27.  We  agreed  to  pursue  actively  the 
negotiations  on  a  Common  Fund  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  and  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
conclude  individual  commodity  agreements 
and  to  complete  studies  of  various  ways  of 
stabilizing  export  earnings. 


WHITE  HOUSE 
STATEMENT,  AUG.  3  * 

The  President  has  been  advised  by 
Chancellor  Schmidt  of  the  measures  that 
the  German  cabinet  will  propose  to  the 
legislature  for  1979  tax  cuts  and  added 
expenditures  totaling  12.2  billion 
deutsche  marks  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
German  summit  commitment  "to  pro- 
pose to  the  legislative  bodies  additional 
and  quantitatively  substantial  measures 
up  to  1  p.c.  of  GNP,  designed  to 
achieve  a  significant  strengthening  of 
demand  and  higher  rate  of  growth." 
The  President  was  pleased  to  learn  of 
these  German  decisions.  They  should 
provide  a  substantial  and  welcome  im- 
petus to  demand  and  growth. 

Building  a  healthy  world  economy 
will  be  a  long  process  involving  many 
countries;  these  decisions  point  us  in 
the  right  direction.  The  President  be- 
lieves that  the  test  of  the  summit  is  ef- 
fective followup  on  its  decisions.  The 
German  proposals  indicate  that  good 
progress  is  being  made  to  this  end. 


*Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  7, 
1978. 


Department  of  State  Bu 
International  Monetary  Policy 

28.  The  erratic  fluctuations  of  the  exck 
markets  in  recent  months  have  had  a  dam  i 
effect  on  confidence,  investment  and  gu 
throughout  the  world.  Essentially,  exclk 
rate  stability  can  only  be  achieved  by  attaii 
the  fundamental  problems  which  have  co  I 
uted  to  the  present  large  balance  of  payi  i 
deficits  and  surpluses.  Implementation  on 
policies  described  above  in  the  framework.1 
concerted  program  will  help  to  bring  ab  t 
better  pattern  of  world  payments  balances 
lead  to  greater  stability  in  international 
change  markets.  This  stability  will  in  turii 
prove  confidence  and  the  environmenf 
sustained  economic  growth. 

29.  Although  exchange  rates  need  t.r 
spond  to  changes  in  underlying  economics 
financial  conditions  among  nations,!' 
monetary  authorities  will  continue  to  inter:' 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  counter  disoru 
conditions  in  the  exchange  markets.  They 
maintain  extensive  consultation  to  enh)i 
these  efforts'  effectiveness.  We  will  sujc 
surveillance  by  the  International  Monti 
Fund,  to  promote  effective  functioning  o  I 
international  monetary  system. 

30.  The  representatives  of  the  Euro  i 
Community  informed  the  meeting  of  the  h 
sion  of  the  European  Council  at  Bremen  on 
July  to  consider  a  scheme  for  a  closer  mi 
tary  co-operation.  The  meeting  welcomed 
report  and  noted  that  the  Community  wi 
keep  the  other  participants  informed. 

Conclusion 

31.  It  has  been  our  combined  purposi 
attack  the  fundamental  economic  problems  I 
our  countries  confront. 

The  measures  on  which  we  have  agreed: 
mutually  reinforcing.  Their  total  effect  shl 
thus  be  more  than  the  sum  of  their  parts.  I 
will  now  seek  parliamentary  and  public  j 
port  for  these  measures. 

We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  our  purpi: 
alone.  We  shall  work  closely  together  \l 
other  countries  and  within  the  appropriate  i 
ternational  institutions;  those  among  us  wh 
countries  are  members  of  the  European  Ci 
munity  intend  to  make  their  efforts  within  i 
framework. 

We  have  instructed  our  representative; 
convene  by  the  end  of  1978  in  order  to  revv 
this  Declaration. 

We  also  intend  to  have  a  similar  meei; 
among  ourselves  at  an  appropriate  time  if 
year. 


'For  President  Carter's  remarks  made  i 
other  occasions  during  the  trip,  see  < 
Weekly  Compilation  of  July  24,  1978. 

2Made  at  the  Bonn  Stadt  Theater;  text  fi 
Weekly  Compilation  of  July  24,  1978. 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  July  l 
(follows  text  of  declaration  as  released  by  < 
West  German  Government). 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISM 

Joint  Statement, 
July  17  * 

The  heads  of  state  and  government,  con- 
:erned  about  terrorism  and  the  taking  of 
lostages,  declare  that  their  governments 
will  intensify  their  joint  efforts  to  combat 
nternational  terrorism. 

To  this  end,  in  cases  where  a  country 
•efuses  extradition  or  prosecution  of  those 
who  have  hijacked  an  aircraft  and/or  do  not 
•eturn  such  aircraft,  the  heads  of  state  and 
government  are  jointly  resolved  that  their 
governments  should  take  immediate  action 
o  cease  all  flights  to  that  country. 

At  the  same  time,  their  governments  will 
nitiate  action  to  halt  all  incoming  flights 
Torn  that  country  or  from  any  country  by 
he  airlines  of  the  country  concerned.  The 
leads  of  state  and  government  urge  other 
governments  to  join  them  in  this  commit- 
nent. 

Department  Statement, 
July  28  ** 

At  the  recent  Bonn  summit  conference, 
'resident  Carter  and  the  other  leaders  ex- 
jressed  serious  concern  with  international 
errorist  activity  and  agreed  to  intensify 
heir  joint  efforts  to  combat  it. 

To  that  end,  they  resolved  to  cease  im- 
mediately their  commercial  air  service  to, 
md  to  initiate  action  to  halt  incoming 
lights  from,  countries  which  refuse  to 
jrosecute  or  extradite  aircraft  hijackers  or 
eturn  hijacked  aircraft. 


The  U.S.  Government  places  the  highest 
priority  on  its  commitment  to  the  Bonn 
antihijacking  declaration.  The  consensus 
reached  at  Bonn  is  a  major  advance  in  our 
efforts  to  combat  aircraft  hijacking.  The 
seven  summit  participants  are  the  major 
aviation  powers  of  the  free  world;  their 
airlines  carry  two-thirds  of  the  free  world 
passengers. 

As  the  host  government  for  the  summit 
meeting,  the  German  Government  has  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  experts  in  Bonn,  on 
August  1  and  2,  to  develop  specific  proce- 
dures under  the  initiative  of  the  Bonn  dec- 
laration to  deter  air  hijackings.  The  United 
States  will  be  represented  at  that  meeting 
by  Ambassador  [Anthony]  Quainton,  the 
Director  of  the  Department's  Office  for 
Combatting  Terrorism,  and  other  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  Government  is  working  in  concert 
with  the  other  summit  participants  to  obtain 
the  broadest  possible  international  support 
for  the  Bonn  antihijacking  declaration. 


Department  Statement, 
Aug.  4  *** 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  experts  in  Bonn,  the  German  Govern- 
ment issued  the  following  press  release: 

"At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  seven  Governments  that 
participated  in  the  Bonn  Summit  met  in 
Bonn  on  August  1st  and  2nd  to  discuss  the 
practical  implementation  of  the  July  17th 
Bonn   Declaration   on   hijacking.    They 


agreed  on  a  procedure  to  be  followed  under 
the  Bonn  Declaration  in  the  case  of  a 
hijacking.  They  also  discussed  other  issues 
related  to  the  prompt  implementation  of  the 
Declaration  including  ways  of  ensuring  the 
widest  possible  international  support  for 
the  initiative." 

As  that  brief  statement  makes  clear,  the 
two  principal  areas  of  discussion  were  the 
necessary  follow-on  procedures  which  the 
seven  summit  powers  would  institute  in  the 
event  a  hijacking  takes  place  and  the  dip- 
lomatic initiatives  which  should  be  made  to 
insure  broad  support  for  the  declaration. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  pleased  at  the 
progress  which  was  made  on  these  two  is- 
sues. We  and  our  six  allies  will  now  be  able 
to  take  prompt,  effective,  and  coordinated 
action  in  dealing  with  hijacking  situations 
which  might  trigger  the  sanctions  provi- 
sions of  the  Bonn  declaration.  We  will  also 
be  working  closely  with  our  six  partners  to 
maximize  international  support  for  the 
declaration.  A  number  of  countries  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  have  already  indi- 
cated to  us  their  desire  to  endorse  the  dec- 
laration. 

The  August  1-2  meeting  in  Bonn  has 
given  renewed  impetus  to  the  summit  dec- 
laration, and  we  have  undertaken  to  meet 
again  as  necessary  to  insure  that  this 
momentum  is  maintained. 


*Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  24,  1978. 

**Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Tom  Reston. 

***Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Am- 
bassador Anthony  Quainton,  Director  of 
the  Office  for  Combatting  Terrorism. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:        Visit  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 


President  Carter  left  Washington, 
D.C.,  July  13  for  a  trip  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  returned 
July  17.  He  made  a  state  visit  to 
Germany  July  14-15  and  then  partici- 
pated in  the  seven-nation  economic 
summit  meeting  in  Bonn  July  16-17 
(see  p.  I). 

Following  are  remarks  by  President 
Carter  made  on  various  occasions 
during  his  state  visit. ' 


TOAST  AT  THE  STATE  DINNER, 
BONN,  JULY  14  2 

We  who  have  come  from  Washing- 
ton to  visit  your  great  country  know 
that  we  are  among  friends.  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
generous  reception  that  all  of  you  have 
given  to  us  and  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  who  have  greeted  us  so 
warmly . 

It's  a  pleasure  to  begin  my  first  visit 
to  the  Federal  Republic  as  President  in 
the  city  that  nurtured  Beethoven — a 
symbol  not  only  of  German  culture  but 
also  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a  free 
people.  There  are  two  great  musicians 
that  I  have  admired  in  Germany — 
Ludwig  von  Beethoven  and  President 
Scheel.  [Laughter] 

But  Bonn  is  equally  significant  in 
the  contemporary  role  as  the  capital  of 
this  great  and  vibrant  nation.  The 
political  and  economic  development  of 
Western  Europe  since  World  War  II  is 
one  of  the  greatest  success  stories  in 
modern  history.  Mass  poverty  has 
been  replaced  by  mass  prosperity. 
Century-old  enemies  have  become 
political  and  economic  allies  and  are 
together  building  the  future  of  Europe. 

And  here  in  Germany  you  have  es- 
tablished and  maintained  a  strong  and 
a  stable  democracy.  As  the  capital  of 
West  Germany,  Bonn  symbolizes  the 
will  and  the  determination  of  free 
people.  You  are  a  model  in  a  livable 
world — a  world  we  can  manage,  a 
world  we  can  afford,  a  world  we  can 
enjoy. 

Here  in  this  peaceful  young  capital 
in  the  shadow  of  Siebengebirge,  it  is 
possible  to  envision  a  day  when  all 
nations  will  have  revitalized  cities 
surrounded  by  rural  plenty,  a  day 
when  all  nations  will  cherish  freedom, 
will  understand  the  function  of  dissent 


in  a  free  society,  and  offer  their  citi- 
zens the  right  to  share  in  making  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  own  lives. 

As  I  drove  through  Bonn  today,  I 
saw  superbly  restored  old  buildings 
standing  proudly  beside  splendid  new 
structures.  I  think  this  growing  capital 
city  that  you  enjoy  is  as  strong  a  tes- 
timony to  the  vitality  of  modern  Ger- 
many as  your  remarkable  deutsche 
mark. 

The  United  States  is  very  proud  of 
its  long  and  intimate  association  with 
West  Germany.  We  have  watched  with 
admiration — sometimes  with  envy — as 
you  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
economies  and  the  outstanding  trading 
countries  of  the  entire  world. 

For  the  last  two  decades,  your 
economy  has  provided  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  the  growth  in  Europe. 
Your  policies  are  consistently  among 
the  most  constructive  on  the  Conti- 
nent, indeed,  the  entire  world.  And 
you  play  an  essential  role  in  the  de- 
veloping economic  strength  of  the 
global  economy.  They  are  even  more 
impressive — your  policies  are — in  the 
context  of  your  commitment  to  a  free 
market  system  and  the  ideals  of  a  free 
society. 

That  commitment  is  even  more  sig- 
nificant at  a  time  when  terrorist  groups 
wrongly  believe  that  they  can  force 
free  societies  to  abandon  our  liberties. 
Our  two  nations  are  steadfast  in  our 
resolve  to  end  the  menace  of  terrorism 
and  in  our  resolute  conviction  that 
democratic  liberty  and  social  justice 
are  the  best  answers  to  terrorist 
threats.  The  application  of  civil  pro- 
tections in  your  exemplary  basic  law  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic's  devotion  to  these  libertarian 
ideals. 

The  affinity  between  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  United  States  goes 
well  beyond  our  own  bilateral  inter- 
ests, even  well  beyond  those  of  the 
Atlantic  community. 

Our  nations  understand  the  moral 
force  of  democracy.  This  is  the  fun- 
damental strength  of  the  German- 
American  partnership.  Our  peoples 
understand  the  meaning  of  fair  access 
to  opportunity  and  just  reward.  These 
shared  convictions  help  us  to  face  our 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
They  give  us  the  tools  and  the  confi- 
dence to  meet  the  challenges,  difficult 
challenges  of  a  modern  society. 


Economic  Security 

Our  agenda — and  the  agenda  fori 
democracies — includes  a  rene\: 
commitment  to  global  economic  wj 
being.  This,  more  than  any  other  s 
terial  goal,  promises  a  future  in  kef) 
ing  with  the  age-old  yearnings] 
mankind:  an  end  to  inequities  aim 
nations,  as  well  as  among  classes: 
citizens;  a  day  when  an  interdepenci 
world  of  trade  and  commerce  can  gi 
erate  an  adequate  number  of  jos 
better  income,  and  a  better  life  in  i 
poor  two-thirds  of  the  world;  a  >t 
when  the  continuing  transfer  of  capa 
and  technology  from  rich  to  poc; 
countries  will  have  spread  the  benet 
of  the  industrialized  nations  throui 
out  the  underdeveloped  world. 

This  transfer  of  funds  and  servi: 
is  just  as  important  to  our  own  ei 
nomic  health  as  it  is  to  the  well-be^; 
of  the  less  developed  countries.  Ill 
days,  Chancellor  Schmidt  and  I  vl 
sit  down  with  our  colleagues  from  J 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Canaii 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  European  Co 
mission  to  develop  strategies) 
achieve  the  goals  which  I  have  jjj 
outlined.  This  will  be  the  fourth  e> 
nomic  summit  conference  and  I 
proach  it  with  optimism  (see  p.  1). 

Although  we  have  not  achieved 
we  had  hoped  in  the  14  months  sin 
the  last  summit  conference  in  Lonci 
[May  7-8,  1977],  I  share  the  feelii 
that  were  expressed  there  in  a  vjj 
heartfelt  way  by  Prime  Minis 
Fukuda.  When  we  met  at  Downij 
Street  last  year,  he  reminded  us  tt 
the  Great  Depression,  even  the  wan 
the  Pacific,  might  have  been  prevent 
if  world  leaders  had  met  again  an 
the  breakdown  of  the  London  Ec 
nomic  Conference  in  1930  a* 
suggested  that  while  we  may  iv 
achieve  all  we  hope  for,  we  may  p: 
vent  more  than  we  realize. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  we  mi 
acutely  aware  that  currency  flucti 
tions,  labor  migrations,  crop  failur 
and  a  host  of  other  variables  respt 
no  political  or  geographical  bounda 
that  every  event  that  once  was  isolat: 
affects  each  aspect  of  today's  in- 
grated  global  economy.  We  are  mu- 
ally  vulnerable  to  and  totally  aji 
equally  dependent  upon  each  other. 

•  Together  we  must  seek  stab), 
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(inflationary  growth  and  jobs  for 
people. 

>  Together  we  must  seek  to  expand 
I  to  liberalize  international  trade 
icies  and  to  put  an  end  to  rising 
tectionist  sentiment. 
»  Together  we  must  seek  a  multilat- 
I  trade  agreement  that  enhances  and 
obstructs  world  commerce. 
»  Together  we  must  seek  to  reduce 
rgy  consumption  and  to  encourage 
rgy  exploration  and  production. 
»  Together  we  must  seek  an  inter- 
ional   monetary   system   strong 
ugh  and  flexible  enough  to  sustain 
wth  and  to  bolster  confidence. 
1  Together  we  must  seek  to  share 
benefits  of  economic  progress  and 
anded  trade  with  all  the  developing 
ions  and  channel  increased  aid  to 
world's  neediest  countries. 

'he  United  States  and  the  Federal 
lublic  are  united  in  our  commitment 
these  objectives.  More  is  at  stake 
i  our  economic  well-being.  Eco- 
lic  strength  gives  us  the  means  and 

confidence  and  spirit  to  deter  war 

to  insure  peace. 

litary  Security 

Vhat  we  do  here  in  Bonn  this  week, 
at  home  in  the  weeks  ahead,  re- 
g  directly  to  our  military  as  well  as 
economic  security. 
)ur  defense  policy  is  based  on  a 
>ng  NATO.  American  security  is 
I  as  closely  to  the  security  of  West- 
Europe  today  as  it  has  been  for  the 
t  three  decades.  We  are  prepared  to 
;r  war  in  Europe  and  to  defend  all 
ed  territory,  as  strongly  and  as 
ply  committed  as  we  defend  the 
itory  of  the  United  States  itself, 
'omorrow  I  will  visit  a  few  of  the 
),000  American  NATO  troops 
ioned  in  Germany  and  the  German 
)ps  who  serve  with  them.  I  will  as- 
;  them  of  this  continuing  commit- 
it  of  the  people  whom  I  represent. 
Vhen  the  NATO  summit  met  in 
shington  6  weeks  ago  [May  30- 
,  we  agreed  on  a  Long-Term  De- 
se  Program,  15  years,  that  will 
xantee  the  men,  the  supplies,  and 
equipment  to  meet  any  foreseeable 
itary  threat.3  This  was  not  a  unilat- 
1  commitment;  it  was  a  pledge 
ie  by  the  alliance  itself.  All  the  al- 
i  agreed  to  increase  our  military 
Iget;  all  of  us  agreed  to  share  the 
xmsibilities  of  our  long-term  secu- 

rhe  work  we  do  together  in 
:ngthening  the  global  economy  and 
viding  for  our  mutual  security  gives 
the  confidence  that  we  seek  to  re- 
:e  tension  with  our  potential  adver- 
ies. 
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Relations  With  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  realize  that  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  be 
competitive  for  a  long  time  to  come 
and  that  the  Soviets  will  continue  to 
pose  threats  and  challenges  to  Western 
interests.  But  we  also  recognize  the 
threat  to  peace  posed  by  a  continuation 
of  the  arms  race  or  by  our  inability  to 
move  beyond  confrontation. 

We  are  prepared  to  broaden  our 
areas  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  seek  a  genuine,  broadly  de- 
fined, and  fully  reciprocal  detente.  We 
hope  the  Soviets  will  choose  to  join 
with  us  in  making  this  effort.  For  our 
part  we  intend  to  make  clear  that  we 
continue  to  seek  cooperation,  but  we 
are  fully  prepared  to  protect  Western 
interests. 

Today  the  United  States  is 
negotiating  a  SALT  II  [Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks]  agreement  that  will 
preserve  and  enhance  our  own  security 
and  that  of  our  allies,  indeed,  the  en- 
tire world.  Reaching  that  agreement  is 
essential  to  meeting  the  broad  respon- 
sibilities shared  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  to  nations  and  to 
people  everywhere. 

We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  in 
other  areas — to  seek  reductions  in  the 
level  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe, 


to  limit  nuclear  testing,  and  to  put  a 
halt  to  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

But  genuine  detente  also  includes 
restraint  in  the  use  of  military  power 
and  an  end  to  the  pursuit  of  unilateral 
advantage — as  in  Africa  today.  And 
detente  must  include  the  honoring  of 
solemn  international  agreements  con- 
cerning human  rights  and  a  mutual 
effort  to  promote  a  climate  in  which 
these  rights  can  flourish. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  chooses  to  join 
in  developing  a  more  broad-based  and 
reciprocal  detente,  the  world  will  reap 
untold  benefits.  But  whatever  the 
Soviets  decide,  the  West  will  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  preserve  our  se- 
curity while  we  continue,  without 
ceasing,  the  search  for  a  lasting  peace. 
We  will  maintain  our  own  strength  as 
a  clear  indication  of  our  commitment 
to  free,  democratic  institutions  and  our 
continuing  obligation  to  our  NATO 
allies. 

In  my  very  short  time  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  I  have  gained  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  fundamental 
strength  and  the  mutual  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  our  partnership.  I  believe 
that  we  will  achieve  the  peaceful  and 
the  prosperous  world  we  seek  to- 
gether. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  now  in 


President  Carter  and  Chancellor  Schmidt  meet  reporters  in  the  Chancellory  Lobby  in  Bonn. 


With  West  German  President  Walter  Scheel. 


a  toast:  to  world  peace  and  to  the  close 
and  enduring  German-American 
friendship  and  to  the  health  of  Presi- 
dent Scheel. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS, 
WIESBADEN-ERBENHEIM 
AIR  BASE,  JULY  15  4 

President  Carter 

I'm  very  proud  and  happy  to  be 
with  you  today.  To  all  of  you,  I  bring 
greetings  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  nobler  or  more 
important  purpose  than  the  one  that 
you  serve  here.  You  are  here  in  the 
defense  of  the  most  vital  interests  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance. Above  all,  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans alike,  you  are  here  in  defense  of 
freedom. 

More  than  economics — more  even 
than  the  common  threat  posed  by  our 
potential  adversaries — it  is  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  that  unites  us.  We 
may  not  always  live  up  to  its  concepts 
perfectly,  but  it  is  a  concrete  reality 
that  brings  meaning  to  our  lives  and 
which  we  will  defend  —  that  is, 
freedom — however  we  must.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  continue  to  pursue 
the  kind  of  lasting  peace  that  all 
people  want. 


For  30  years  the  mission  of  NATO 
has  been  to  prevent  war  by  being 
ready  to  fight.  That  is  your  mission 
today.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
are  depending  upon  your  combat 
readiness,  your  bravery,  and  your  ca- 
pability. 

Those  of  you  who  serve  in  Brigade 
'76  represent  the  more  than  300,000 
members  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  who  serve  in 
Europe  in  support  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance. As  the  newest  contingent  of 
American  troops  on  this  Continent, 
you  particularly  symbolize  your  coun- 
try's  increased  commitment  to  the 
strength  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Those  of  you  who  serve  in  the  Ar- 
mored Brigade  14  represent  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Federal  Republic  which 
supply  more  than  one-half  the  NATO 
ground  forces  available  in  central 
Europe. 

And  together  your  two  units  repre- 
sent the  close  cooperation  and  the 
coordination  that  is  crucial  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  alliance  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  security  of  our  countries. 

Your  officers  call  this  coordination 
interoperability.  And  after  seeing  a 
demonstration  of  it  a  few  minutes  ago, 
I  call  it  very  impressive. 

You  are  the  point  of  the  Western 
sword.  That  sword  is  sharp  and  true, 
and  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  striving  to  keep 
it  that  way.  That  is  why  we  are  intro- 
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ducing  improved  equipment  into 
European  theater — equipment  like 
F-15  and  the  A-10  aircraft  and 
Cobra  helicopter  gunship  equipp 
with  TOW  antitank  missiles. 

That  is  why  we  have  increased  i 
repositioned  our  forces  here.  That 
why,  with  our  allies,  we  will  meet 
future  needs  of  NATO  through  I 
15-year,  Long-Term  Defense  Progra 
And  that  is  why  we  are  improving  < 
ability  to  provide  reinforcemen 
should  that  become  necessary,  throi 
such  steps  as  increased  stockpiling  I 
weapons   and   equipment   here  i 
Europe. 

This  means  that  when  additioi 
troops  get  here  in  an  emergency,  tht 
equipment  is  already  stockpiled  a: 
waiting  for  them.  This  gives  us  m<l 
flexibility  and  a  faster  reaction  time. 


Chancellor  Schmidt 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today, 
gether  with  President  Carter.  This  | 
casion  of  the  being  together  of  ra 
heads  of  government  with  U.S.  a; 
German  forces  is  not  merely  a  matt 
of  protocol.  It  is  intended  to  underli: 
the  fact  that  the  North  Atlantic  ■ 
liance  on  either  side  of  the  AtlarK 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  freedc 
and  security.  <■ 

Our  friend,  the  President  of  k 
United  States,  has  made  it  clear  in  | 
remarks  with  great  emphasis  thl 
NATO  is  a  core  of  American  foreii 
policy.  This  is  also  true  to  the  sari 
extent  of  us  Germans. 

Our  common  security  is  based  oni 
threefold  foundation. 

•  First,  it  rests  on  the  military  d 
fense  capability  of  NATO;  that  is,  \\ 
our  common  capability  of  deterring  i 
potential  aggressor. 

How  good  our  common  defensi 
capability  is,  the  soldiers  on  this  pla 
gathered  here  know  perhaps  even  be, 
ter  than  we,  the  politicians.  But  let  n 
say  here  that  President  Carter,  as 
former  naval  officer  who  has  seen  a| 
tive  duty,  and  I,  as  a  former  Minist 
of  Defense,  are  not  completely  witho 
some  expert  knowledge  in  this  fiel<; 
So,  in  other  words,  the  two  of  us  we| 
not  wholly  uncritical  of  service  wha 
we  watched  your  demonstrations.  Ar 
I  would  like  to  say  on  my  own  jud; 
ment  that  I  share  in  the  pride  whk 
President  Carter  has  expressed  to  yc 
in  his  remarks. 

•  Our  common  security,  secondn 
is  based  on  the  close  political  coope 
ation  within  our  alliance.  After  tfe 
NATO  summit  meeting  which  too 
place  last  May  in  Washington,  art 
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r  my  talks  with  President  Carter 
terday  and  today,  I  may  say  that 

field  of  close  political  cooperation 
ilso  all  right,  and  we  can  also  be 
jd  of  it.  We  take  the  same  view  of 
rnational  problems  and  the  same 
roach,  and  we  are  cooperating  in 
ring  solutions  to  these  problems. 

And  thirdly,  our  security  rests  on 
ile  economic  conditions,  because 
;perous  economies  and  an  equitable 
Id  economic  order  are  essential 
nents  of  security. 

ou  know,  and  the  President  has 
repeated  it  in  his  remarks,  that  the 
^lopment  of  the  international  econ- 
l  causes  us  some  concern.  But  I  am 
fident  that  the  meeting  for  which 
heads  of  governments — heads  of 
:  and  heads  of  governments  of  the 
ar  Western  industrialized  countries 
meet  tomorrow  in  Bonn  will  ena- 
us  to  make  progress  also  toward 
ring  higher  employment  figures, 
should  now  like  to  address  a  few 
arks  in  particular  to  the  soldiers  of 
:wo  nations. 

s  members  of  the  American  and 
man  units  assigned  to  NATO  and 
he  basis  and  through  your  cooper- 
i  in  your  everyday  life,  you  insure 
the  alliance  lives  up  to  its  defense 
iion.  And  for  this  I  should  like, 
iking  on  behalf  of  the  German 
)Ie,  to  express  to  you  my  appreci- 
n  and  my  thanks. 

nd  I  address  these  remarks  in  par- 
lar  to  the  American  soldiers  who 
e  on  German  soil.  We  are  aware 
the  presence  of  American  soldiers 
urope  will  also  in  the  future  be  in- 
ensable  for  our  security.  But  we 
also  aware  that  your  service  here, 
isands  of  miles  away  from  your 
e  country,  is  not  always  easy  for 
.  For  many  or  even  for  all  of 
—and  this  goes  for  soldiers  all 
the  world — personal  sacrifices  are 
lved  in  your  service, 
ut  I  do  hope  that  you,  the  Ameri- 
soldiers,  will  also  feel  that  you  are 
:ome  to  us,  not  only  as  members 
he  forces  of  an  allied  power,  but 
you  are  welcome  to  us  as  friends. 
it  me  address  my  final  remarks  to 
:ricans  and  Germans  alike.  We  are 
ing  together  the  same  fundamental 
es — freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 
I  thank  all  those  who  together 
hands  in  this  service. 


tfARKS,  FRANKFURT 
Y  HALL,  JULY  15 

bring  you  greetings  and  friendship 
i  the  220  million  people  of  the 
:ed  States  of  America. 


In  a  few  moments  I  will  visit  the 
Kaisersaal  and  sign  your  Golden 
Book.  Fifteen  years  ago,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  signed  this  same 
historic  roll,  and  he  said,  and  I  quote, 
"We  are  partners  for  peace — not  in  a 
narrow  bilateral  context  but  in  a 
framework  of  Atlantic  partnership.  " 

Today  that  partnership  is  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been,  and  our  two 
nations  are  united  in  an  ever-broader 
alliance  of  military,  economic,  and 
political  purpose. 

Our  military  partnership  is  evident. 
I've  come  here  from  a  visit  to 
Brigade  '76,  where  I  spoke  to  both 
German  and  American  troops  and 
their  families.  At  your  airport,  I  re- 
viewed German  and  American  air- 
craft. Everywhere  in  Germany  I  see 
evidence  of  our  mutual  commitment, 
our  mutual  endeavor.  German  and 
American  troops,  working  side  by 
side,  are  tangible  evidence  of  our 
shared  responsibility  and  our  joint 
commitment  to  the  continuing  free- 
dom not  only  of  Germany  and  of  the 
Continent  but  of  the  United  States 
and  of  all  allied  territory. 

Our  economic  partnership  is 
equally  visible.  Tomorrow  your 
Chancellor  and  I  will  join  our  col- 
leagues from  five  other  great  nations 
to  consider  the  economic  problems  of 
our  regions  and  the  world  in  the 
summit  conference  in  Bonn. 

The  economic  summit  is  one  tangi- 
ble sign  of  a  continuing  search  for 
solutions  to  age-old  problems  of 
global  inequity.  The  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  attend  these 
deliberations  with  united  purpose — to 
look  beyond  narrow  self-interest  to 
the  broader  interest  of  all  nations. 
Our  two  great  and  free  nations  be- 
lieve equally  in  our  obligation  to 
promote  global  —  and  not  just 
national — prosperity . 

Our  political  partnership  is  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  for  all  nations. 
Together  our  people,  yours  and  mine, 
demonstrate  democracy  in  action:  two 
free  nations — one  with  an  old  culture 
and  a  new  Constitution,  the  other 
with  a  newer  culture  and  an  older 
Constitution — both  equally  committed 
to  the  vision  of  a  free  people  living  at 
peace  under  governments  chosen  and 
controlled  by  the  people. 

In  this  vibrant  city  of  contrast  and 
tradition,  near  these  buildings  of  such 
great  significance  to  all  who  love  lib- 
erty, it  is  easy  to  take  our  freedoms 
for  granted.  Here  at  last,  the  ideals  of 
the  Frankfurt  Assembly  are  realized. 

So  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  in 
Frankfurt,  home  not  only  of  the  first 
German  vision  of  democracy  but  of 


great  German  intellectuals  and  musi- 
cians, home  of  Goethe,  of  Hindemith 
and  Humperdinck,  cradle  of  the  great 
house  of  Rothschild. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  explore 
your  ancient  city  and  beautiful  coun- 
tryside. Rosalynn  tells  me  that  I  will 
miss  the  best  part  of  the  trip  to  Ger- 
many by  not  joining  her  and  Amy  on 
her  Rhine  cruise  from  Bingen  to 
Bonn. 

So  I  hope  to  come  back,  my 
friends,  to  see  more  of  the  "life, 
bustle,  and  motion"  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  found  in  Frankfurt  in 
1788 — and  that  I  find  here  today. 

So  we  pray  for  the  unification  of 
Germany  as  the  expression  of  will  by 
the  people  of  your  great  nation.  We 
pray  for  the  continuation  and  even  the 
further  strengthening  of  cooperation 
and  mutual  commitment  between  the 
people  of  our  two  great  democracies. 
And  we  pray  that  through  political, 
economic,  and  military  strength,  that 
we  might  together  enhance  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  human  rights  around 
the  world. 

Our  future  in  the  United  States  is 
tied  intimately  with  the  future  of  the 
people  of  Germany.  Any  attack  on 
your  soil  will  be  the  same  as  an  at- 
tack on  the  soil  of  my  own  country. 
We  are  bound  together  with  unshake- 
able  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual 
commitment.  This  gives  us  strength 
and  gives  us  strength  together. 


REMARKS,  AIRLIFT  MEMORIAL, 
BERLIN,  JULY  15 

I  bring  greetings  to  you  from  220 
million  Americans  and  a  pledge  of  our 
total  commitment  to  you  for  the  free- 
dom of  us  all. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  week,  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  was  renominated 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  the  first 
Marshall  plan  loan  was  made  to 
Europe,  and  in  this  square  one  sound 
was  heard  above  all  others — the  sound 
of  allied  airplanes  landing  at  this  ter- 
minal behind  us,  one  every  3Vz  min- 
utes, carrying  supplies  for  the  free 
people  of  Berlin. 

I  have  just  met  four  brave  men  who 
participated  in  that  airlift:  Jack  Bennett 
and  Miller  Hayes  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  Roy  Jenkins  and 
Keith  Hepburn  from  Great  Britain. 
And  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  them 
an  expression  of  your  appreciation  for 
what  they  did  30  years  ago. 

That  was  the  time  when  people 
everywhere  began  to  understand  that 
the  dispute  over  Berlin  was  not  a  local 
issue  but  a  great  defense  of  freedom 
and   democracy,    with   permanent 
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worldwide  interest  and  significance. 

That  was  the  week  when  the  people 
of  Berlin  gathered  in  mass  rallies  to 
cheer  Ernst  Reuter  and  other  brave 
leaders  who  declared  their  willingness 
to  stand  fast  for  a  better,  more  peace- 
ful, more  democratic  world. 

That  was  the  week  when  the  people 
of  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany 
added  their  resources  to  the  allied  air- 
lift and  sent  tens  of  thousands  of  gift 
parcels  to  their  countrymen  here  in 
Berlin. 

That  was  the  week  when  German 
Communists  visited  shops  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  city  and  warned  the 
owners  that  unless  they  joined  the 
party,  they  would  lose  their  shops 
when  the  Western  powers  left  Berlin. 
That  has  never  happened;  that  will 
never  happen. 

And  that  was  the  week  when  the 
Soviet  Union  responded  to  our  demand 
to  end  the  blockade  with  the  assertion, 
and  I  quote,  "Berlin  is  in  the  center  of 
the  Soviet  Zone  and  is  part  of  that 
Zone."  With  the  courage  of  Berliners 
and  the  determination  of  the  people  of 
the  West,  we  gave  the  answer:  Berlin 
bleibtfrei.  Berlin  stays  free. 

I  am  sobered  but  proud  to  be  with 
you  today  at  this  historic  time,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  78  Americans, 
Britons,  and  Germans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  airlift  and  who  are  honored 
by  this  simple  but  eloquent  memorial. 

This  effort,  which  it  commemorates, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  commit- 
ments, including  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
which  have  to  this  day  maintained  the 
freedom  and  the  security  of  Berlin,  the 
Federal  Republic,  Western  Europe, 
and  the  United  States. 

Five  American  Presidents  have  up- 
held the  commitments  that  Harry  Tru- 
man made  in  those  crucial  times,  and 
today  I  tell  you  that  my  nation  still 
upholds  this  commitment  to  freedom. 

I  have  spent  this  morning  visiting 
troops,  both  German  and  American, 
who  are  stationed  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public as  part  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
The  United  States  has  300,000  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Europe  to  guarantee 
the  freedom  of  this  Continent  and  our 
own  land. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public, I've  seen  for  myself  the 
strength  of  the  ties  that  bind  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  the  United  States 
together.  And  here  in  Berlin,  the  pres- 
ence of  our  troops  and  the  readiness  of 
Tempelhof  both  bear  witness  to  our 
unshakeable  devotion  to  the  people  of 
this  great  city. 

Berlin  and  the  Quadripartite  Agree- 
ment are  symbols  not  only  of  the  val- 
ues that  can  never  be  compromised  nor 
negotiated  but  also  of  the  practical  im- 


provements that  can  be  achieved  by 
those  who  are  willing  patiently  to 
negotiate. 

When  the  Berlin  blockade  was  lifted 
in  1949,  Governing  Mayor  Reuter  de- 
clared that  "...  much  can  be  gained 
by  peaceful  means  if  one  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  politically 
possible  and  ...  if  one  has  a  firm  will 
politically. " 

The  human  benefits  that  have 
brightened  the  lives  of  Berliners,  West 
and  East,  as  a  result  of  the  1971 
Quadripartite  Agreement  are  proof  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  through 
detente. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  we 
can  learn  from  the  experience  here  in 
Berlin  the  conditions  for  maintaining 
freedom  and  for  reducing  international 
tension  by  negotiation. 

•  First,  we  must  be  determined  to 
maintain  our  essential  interests  and 
objectives.  Among  these  are  the  basic 
human  rights  to  which  the  United 
States  is  and  always  will  be  com- 
mitted. 

•  Second,  those  human  beings  who 
are  defended  must  themselves  be 
committed  to  freedom,  just  as  Berlin- 
ers have  so  amply  proven  that  you, 
being  free,  are  committed  to  freedom. 

•  Third,  we  must  be  willing  to  un- 
derstand the  perspective  of  others  in 
the  course  of  negotiating  agreements 
which  maintain  our  own  interests. 

In  the  30  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  this  airlift  began,  Berliners  and 
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Americans  have  grown  ever  closer ) 
gether.  Every  American  who  vi:: 
here  finds  not  only  allies  in  the  ca,i 
of  freedom  but  personal  friends  i: 
well.  We.  have  not  forgotten  the  I 
that  you  sent  to  Americans  suffer] 
from  the  cold  winter  early  last  yc 
and  we  will  continue  to  preser: 
through  such  instruments  as  the  Aiif 
Memorial  Scholarships,  close  coni 
between  generations  that  had  not  i 
been  born  when  our  fates  were  h 
bonded  together. 

The  Bible  says  a  city  that  is  set  oi 
hill  cannot  be  hidden.  What  has  bii 
true  of  my  own  land  for  3V2  centui: 
is  equally  true  here  in  Berlin.  A: 
city  of  human  freedom,  human  ho: 
and  human  rights,  Berlin  is  a  light* 
the  whole  world;  a  city  on  a  hill-i 
cannot  be  hidden;  the  eyes  of 
people  are  upon  you.  Was  immer  s, 
Berlin  bleibt  frei.  [No  matter  wi 
happens,  Berlin  will  stay  free.]. 


'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pri 
dential  Documents  of  July  24,  1978.  > 
President  Carter's  remarks  made  on  other : 
casions  during  the  trip,  see  the  Weekly  Ci 
pilation  of  July  17  and  24. 

2Made  at  the  Schloss  Augustusburg  in: 
sponse  to  a  toast  by  President  Scheel. 

3For  texts  of  material  relating  to  the  NA« 
summit  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  July  1 SU 
p.  1. 

4Made  before  U.S.  and  German  soldiers  i 
their  families;  President  Carter's  rema 
dealing  specifically  with  concerns  of  the  ll 
military  service  are  omitted. 


At  the  Berlin  Wall. 
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News  Conference 
of  July  20  (Excerpts) 


).  You  seem  to  be  embarked  on  an 
-for-an-eye  diplomacy  with  the 
lets,  and  they're  accusing  you  of 
ckmail  in  terms  of  human  rights, 
lv  question  is  how  far  in  the  di- 
tion  of  reprisals  do  you  plan  to  go, 
I  what  do  you  intend  to  accom- 
h? 

I  We  have  a  deep  commitment  in 

nation  to  the  enhancement  of 
lan  rights,  not  only  here  but  around 

world.  The  Soviets,  when  they 
led  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
sement  voluntarily,  along  with  35  or 
•ther  nations,  committed  themselves 
certain  principles  to  be  honored 
»ng  their  own  citizens — the  right  of 
:ens  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
on,  the  right  of  families  to  be 
ed,  and  the  right  of  the  government 
i  legitimate  way,  even,  to  be 
eized  by  their  citizens, 
he  recent  trials  in  the  Soviet  Union 
;  been  aimed  against  Soviet  citizens 
i  were  monitoring  compliance  with 

Helsinki  act,  which  the  Soviets 
nselves  signed.  And  we,  along  with 
;es  throughout  the  world,  have 
ressed  our  displeasure  at  these 
sns. 

have  not  embarked  on  a  vendetta 
nst  the  Soviet  Union.  I  know  that 
cannot  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
$  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  like 
lave  better  relationships  with  the 
iets.  We  have  continued  our  discus- 
s  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  SALT 
ategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  and 
:r  matters.  We  would  like  to  even 
Mice  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

we  have  to  let  our  own  foreign 
cy  be  carried  out. 

might  add  that  in  addition  to  those 
ily  publicized  dissidents  who  have 
i  tried  recently — Mr.  Shcharanskiy, 
ov,  and  others — that  there  is  a 
uanian  named  Petkus,  who  has  also 
l  tried  and  sentenced,  and  when  I 

in  East  Germany  recently — West 
lin — there  have  been  two  men  tried 
last  Germany,  a  Mr.   Hubner  and 

a  Mr.  Bahro. 

met  with  the  six  leaders  of  other 
Jtern  democracies.  All  of  us  are 
cerned  about  this  move  in  the 
iet  Union  to  punish  dissidents  for 
litoring  compliance  with  the  Hel- 
i  agreement.  But  I  would  like  to 
e  better  relationships  with  the 
iet  Union.  We  have  expressed  our 


displeasure,  I  think,  in  a  very  moderate 
way. 

Q.  You  told  the  economic  summit 
conference  in  Germany  that  the  price 
of  domestic  oil  in  the  United  States  is 
too  low  and  the  heart  of  your  energy 
program  is  to  raise  it.  But  how  would 
conservation  justify  the  hardship 
that  would  have  on  American  con- 
sumers and  its  own  inflationary  ef- 
fect as  well? 

A.  The  longrun  impact  of  excessive 
oil  consumption  and  waste  is  one  of  the 
major  contributing  factors  to  the  un- 
derlying inflation  rate  that  we  have 
now.  We  simply  use  too  much  oil,  we 
waste  too  much  oil,  we  import  too 
much  oil.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
price  is  extraordinarily  low.  And  I'm 
committed  to  a  comprehensive  energy 
package  that  I  put  to  the  Congress  15 
months  ago  in  April  of  1977. 

The  Congress  has  still  not  acted  fi- 
nally on  any  one  of  the  five  crucial 
elements.  Conference  committees  have 
completed  work  now  on  four  of  the 
five — almost  completed.  And  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  on  one  of  those  elements. 
The  one  that  the  conference  committees 
have  not  yet  considered  is  the  crude  oil 
equalization  tax. 

There  are  four  basic  ways,  if  I  can 
remember  them  all,  where  we  can  in- 
crease the  price  of  oil  just  to  the  world 
level  price  to  discourage  waste.  One  is 
to  let  the  oil  companies  decide  how 
much  they  should  raise  the  price  of  oil, 
which  I  think  would  be  very  bad  for  the 
American  consumer.  Two  other  ways 
are  for  me  to  impose  quotas  or  oil 
import  fees  which  would  result  in  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  but  which  is 
presently  permitted  under  the  law. 

The  fourth  way  is  much  preferable, 
to  impose  a  crude  oil  equalization  tax 
to  raise  the  price  of  oil  and,  within  that 
act  of  the  Congress,  to  restore  that 
money  collected  immediately  back  to 
the  consumers  of  this  country.  There 
would  be  no  net  shift  away  from  the 
consumers  of  money.  But  the  price  of 
oil  would  be  raised  to  encourage  con- 
servation. 

That's  my  preference,  and  I  still 
hope  and  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
take  action  accordingly. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  statement 
made  by  Ambassador  Andrew  Young 
had  on  your  human  rights  campaign, 


and  do  you  agree  with  him  that  there 
are  political  prisoners  in  the  United 
States? 

A.  The  statement  by  Andy  Young 
was  unfortunate,  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  it.  I  don't  think  there  are 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  in  this 
country.  He  went  on  to  explain  what  he 
meant,  that  10,  15  years  ago  during  the 
civil  rights  demonstrations  and  debates, 
that  he  and  others  were  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  their  belief  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  should  be  changed.  They 
were  changed.  We  made  great  prog- 
ress, which  Andy  Young  pointed  out. 

This  is  a  subject  that  I've  discussed 
with  Andy  Young.  He  knows  that  I 
disapprove  of  his  statement.  I  do  not 
agree.  We  have,  I  think,  persisted  in 
our  human  rights  commitments  in  spite 
of  that  statement,  and  I've  discussed 
this  with  Andy  Young.  And  I  don't 
believe  that  he  will  make  a  similar 
statement  again. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Andy 
Young  has  been  and  is  very  valuable  to 
our  country.  He's  opened  up  new  areas 
of  communications  and  mutual  trust 
and  cooperation,  among  the  nations  of 
Africa  in  particular.  At  almost  the  same 
time  when  Andy  made  that  unfortunate 
statement,  he  had  been  remarkably 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  Namibian  question,  which 
could  have  exploded  into  a  very  un- 
satisfactory conflict  in  southern  Africa. 

I  know  that  Andy  regrets  having 
made  the  statement  which  was  embar- 
rassing to  me.  I  don't  believe  he  will 
do  it  again. 


Q.  During  your  summit  in  Bonn, 
did  the  Western  leaders  bring  up  the 
subject  of  the  Turkish  embargo?  And 
if  so,  what  was  your  reaction?  Could 
you  tell  us,  please? 

A.  Yes.  Every  member  of  NATO, 
including  five  of  the  members  who 
were  there  with  me — the  only  excep- 
tion is  Japan,  which  is  not  a  member  of 
NATO — are  deeply  interested  in  re- 
moving the  embargo  against  Turkey. 
This  embargo  was  imposed,  I  think 
properly,  3  years  ago.  The  results  that 
were  expected  have  not  been  realized. 
It  has  not  resulted  in  any  progress 
being  made  in  resolving  the  Cyprus 
dispute  of  restoring  the  human  rights  of 
the  Greek  Cypriots  who  have  indeed 
suffered  and  who  suffer  today.  It's  driv- 
en a  wedge  between  Turkey  and  the 
rest  of  the  NATO  countries,  between 
Greece  and  NATO,  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  between  us  and  Turkey. 
And  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
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expeditiously  to  remove  the  Turkey 
arms  embargo. 

And  there  is  a  unanimous  belief  that 
this  is  the  proper  action  within  NATO, 
with  the  exception  of  Greece.  And  I 
believe  that  this  action  will  in  the  long 
run  benefit  Greece  as  well.  It's  a  very 
important  subject,  the  most  important 
foreign  affairs  subject  that  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  the  rest  of  this 
session. 


Q.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
those  who  urge  that  American 
athletes  boycott  the  1980  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow  as  a  protest  against 
Soviet  treatment  of  dissidents? 

A.  This  is  a  decision  that  will  be 
made  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 
My  own  hope  is  that  the  American 
athletes  will  participate  in  the  1980 
Olympics. 


Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  negotia- 
tions underway  for  the  release  of 
Anatoli  Shcharanskiy  or  Aleksandr 
Ginzburg? 

A.  No,  not  specifically.  I  think  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  talk 
about  the  negotiations  that  go  on  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  governments 
about  release  of  prisoners  in  general  or 
specifically. 

Q.  In  principle,  is  the  United 
States  willing  to  negotiate  the  release 
of  these  men? 

A.  We  would  like  to  see  the  prison- 
ers released,  but  I  can't  go  into  that 
now. 


Q.  Dr.  Bourne  [Peter  G.  Bourne, 
formerly  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Health  Issues],  about  6 
months  ago,  helped  initiate  a  report 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  that  said  paraquat,  one  of  at 
least  13  herbicides  being  used  on 
marijuana  in  Mexico,  caused  lung 
fibrosis  when  smoked  by  marijuana 
consumers  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  report  went  on  to  say  that  maybe 
we  should  halt  this  spraying  pro- 
gram. 

Right  now  in  the  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Percy  has  a  bill  which  would 
outlaw  the  future  expenditures  of 
money,  men,  or  DEA  [Drug  En- 


forcement Administration]  material 
to  Mexico  to  spray  marijuana  which 
is  later  harvested,  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  smoked. 

Are  you  willing  to  support  Senator 
Percy  in  stopping  the  spraying  of 
paraquat  and  other  herbicides  on 
marijuana  in  Mexico? 

A.  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  bill.  My 
understanding  is  that  American  money 
is  not  used  to  purchase  the  paraquat.  I 
think  Mexico  buys  this  material  from 
other  countries,  and  they  use  their  own 
personnel  to  spray  it  with.  My  prefer- 
ence is  that  marijuana  not  be  grown  nor 
smoked.  It's  an  illegal — 

Q.  What  about  the  $13  million  a 
year  that's  being  channeled  into 
Mexico  now  that's  being  used  with 
the  helicopters  to  go  out  and  spray 
the  fields,  or  DEA,  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  intelligence  that 
goes  out  to  help  eradicate  these 
fields? 

A.  I  favor  this  relationship  with 
Mexico.  When  I  came  into  office, 
about  75%,  for  instance,  of  all  the  her- 
oin used  in  our  country  was  coming 
from  Mexico.  Because  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Bourne  and  the  officials  at  the 
DEA,  the  drug  enforcement  agency,  we 
and  the  new  President  and  officials  of 
Mexico — President  Lopez  Portillo — 
we've  mounted  a  very  successful  cam- 
paign, and  now  we've  almost  stopped 
the  flow  of  heroin,  for  instance,  from 
Mexico  into  our  country. 

Marijuana  happens  to  be  an  illicit 
drug  that's  included  under  the  overall 
drug  control  program,  and  I  favor  this 
program  very  strongly. 

Q.  There  is  the  press  speculation 
in  Japan  and  South  Korea  that  you 
would  invite  General  Park  Chung 
Hee  of  South  Korea  to  Washington  in 
next  January  for  talks.  Could  you 
comment  on  this? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  invitation 
that  is  planned  for  President  Park.  I 
would  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
meeting  him,  but  we  have  not  extended 
an  invitation  to  him  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  you're 
leaning  on  the  sale  of  the  Dresser 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
what  are  some  of  the  factors  involved 
in  the  decision? 

A.  We  have  taken  all  the  action  that 
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I  intend  to  take  for  the  time  being, 
terminated  the  sale  of  a  very  advan; 
computer  to  the  Soviet  Union — rougl 
a  $6-7  million  sale — which  would  hv 
provided  a  quantum  jump  in  compij 
capability,  multiplying  the  speed  of  j 
computer,  I  think,  20-fold.  And  i 
was  supposed  to  have  been  bought) 
TASS,  one  of  the  Soviet  news  agr 
cies,  to,  I  think,  handle  the  requ: 
ments  for  the  1980  Olympics.  This  1 
far  in  excess  of  what  they  needed  : 
that  purpose. 

And  I've  put  under  the  con): 
agreement  in  our  country,  where  1 
ferent  government  agencies  assess  (i 
need  for  sales  equipment  that  wo 
result  in  increased  oil  production  in  i 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  particular  cas< 
which  you  refer,  I  have  not  cancel 
that. 

This  sale  of  technology — the  Ci 
mans  will  install  it — was  approved 
think,  the  last  day  of  May,  before 
reassessed  this  proposal.  There  is  $ 
pending  one  element  of  this  sale — so 
kind  of  arc  welding — that  I  have  J 
yet  approved.  I've  not  decided  whaii 
do  about  it. 

Q.  News  Secretary  Powell  has  i 
dicated  that  in  the  future  when  U  i 
Ambassador  Young  speaks  out  on 
sues  such  as  human  rights,  tf, 
perhaps  this   will  be  a   subject   > 
discussion  at  the   White  House  | 
forehand,  perhaps  indicating  that 
might  require  your  prior  approval  i 
a  number  of  topics.  Will  this  be 
case? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  trust  Ar 
to  realize  that  he  will  be  more  care,! 
in  the  future.  It  would  be  almosi 
full-time  job  for  me  if  I  tried  I 
assess — [laughter] — if  I  tried  to  ass 
every  statement  that  Andy  Young  a 
other  Ambassadors  make,  or  other  ol 
cials  who  have  the  same  opportunity! 
consult  directly  with  the  press. 

And  I  don't  intend  to  get  into  l 
censoring  business.  I  have  to  trust  I 
sound  judgment  of  those — I've  m<,i 
mistakes  myself,  and  I've  tried  to  c 
rect  them  in  the  future.  I  think  in  t 
particular  case  Andy  made  a  mistal 
And  I  think  he'll  try  to  correct  it  on 
own  initiative. 


For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pr 
dential  Documents  of  July  24,  1978,  p.  1321 
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THE  SECRETARY:        Interview 
on  Issues  and  Answers 


Secretary  Vance  was  interviewed  on 
IC's  "Issues  and  Answers"  on  July 
j  1978,  by  Bob  Clark  and  Barrie 
insmore. ' 

Q.  Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Israel 
s  come  under  increasing  attack  in 
5  own  country  and  from  Egypt's 
esident  Sadat  this  week,  as  you 
■II  know,  because  of  his  unyielding 
sition  on  issues  that  are  blocking 
y  progress  toward  a  Middle  East 
ttlement.  You're  just  back  from 
Iks  in  England  with  the  Foreign 
inisters  of  both  Israel  and  Egypt. 
)  you  see  Mr.  Begin,  in  any  sense, 
an  obstacle  to  progress  toward  a 
iddle  East  settlement? 

A.  It  is  my  belief  that  both  of  the 
rties  do  want  to  achieve  a  settlement 

the  Mideast  problem,  and  both  are 
:pared  to  work  toward  that  end.  In 
:  recent  meeting  which  we  had  in 
eds  [Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  England, 
ly  18-19],  both  parties  had  put  on 
:  table  a  proposal  on  how  to  deal 
th  the  problems  of  the  West  Bank 
d  Gaza.  There  was  a  very  frank  and 
>rough  discussion  of  the  positions  of 
th  sides  and  a  chance  for  both  of 
;m  to  ask  searching  questions  of  the 
ler. 

I  can't  say  that  the  fundamental  dif- 
ences  were  narrowed  during  this  dis- 
ssion.  A  deep  difference  still  remains 

the  most  difficult  of  all  the  issues, 
mely  withdrawal  from  the  West 
nk. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  any 
)gress  will  be  made  in  the  future 
lowing  on  the  Leeds  talks,  I  think, 
nains  to  be  seen.  As  you  know,  I'm 
ing  to  the  Middle  East  in  about  2 
eks  to  meet  with  the  parties  again, 
i  I  think  we'll  be  able  to  better  tell  at 
it  time  when  we  sit  down  together, 
er  the  parties  have  had  a  chance  to 
lect  on  the  discussions  at  the  Leeds 
:eting,  whether  or  not  the  gap  can  be 
rrowed  or  whether  this  fundamental 
ference  is  going  to  remain. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  this  lengthy  2 
ys  of  the  meetings  with  the  Foreign 
inisters.  Would  you  say  now  that  it 
up  to  Mr.  Begin?  Would  you  share 
e  view  that  there  has  to  be  some 
re  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Begin  if  the 
iddle  East  talks  are  going  to  get  off 
ad  center? 

A.  I  think  it's,  in  any  negotiation,  up 
both  parties  to  be  flexible,   and  I 


would  hope  that  both  parties  will  be 
flexible. 

Q.  Taking  it  away  specifically 
from  Mr.  Begin  in  terms  of  the  Is- 
raeli position,  isn't  it  going  to  be 
necessary  at  some  point  for  the  Is- 
raelis to  accept  at  least  the  principle 
of  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank  or 
things  will  simply  bog  down? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  certainly  agree  on 
that.  We  have  always  believed  that  the 
basic  principle  underlying  the  peace 
negotiations  is  Resolution  242,  and  242 
very  clearly  talks  about  withdrawal 
from  occupied  territories.  It  makes  no 
distinction  as  between  the  various  oc- 
cupied territories,  and  we  and  the 
others  have  always  interpreted  242  as 
applying  on  all  fronts. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  reports 
that  there  was  some  progress  made 
in  Leeds  on  the  subject  of  security 
for  the  Israelis.  And  I'm  wondering 
if  that  may  be  the  tactic  at  the  mo- 
ment. And  that  is  to  do  everything 
that  possibly  can  be  done  to  assure 
the  Israelis  that  they  will  not  be  in 
jeopardy  if  they  withdraw.  And  then 
if  nothing  comes  of  that,  then  it's 
obvious  that  what  Mr.  Begin  really 
wants  is  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  or 
particularly  the  West  Bank,  because 
he  believes  that  it's  his  God-given 
right  to  have  it. 

A.  I  think  that  the  question  of  secu- 
rity is  a  fundamental  question.  The 
whole  idea  behind  242  was  the  question 
of  the  withdrawal  from  occupied  ter- 
ritories in  exchange  for  security — 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  both  sides  of  the  equation; 
namely,  withdrawal  and  security. 

We  did  discuss  at  length,  for  the  first 
time,  the  security  problems  during  our 
Leeds  meetings.  And  we  got  down  to 
the  details  of  the  various  elements  in- 
volved in  security.  And  to  that  extent,  I 
think  it  was  positive,  because  you  can- 
not deal  with  this  issue  until  you  begin 
to  get  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  that 
are  involved  in  "How  do  you  provide 
security?,"  because  it's  absolutely  es- 
sential that  Israel's  security  be  pro- 
vided for.  We've  at  least  now  begun  to 
open  up  the  dialogue  on  that. 

Q.  The  Israeli  cabinet  just  today 
rejected  President  Sadat's  request 
for  return  of  El  Arish  in  the  Sinai  as 
a  sort  of  good  will  gesture.  Is  this  a 
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disappointment  to  you?  Is  this  the 
sort  of  gesture  that  somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  make  to  get  the 
peace  talks  moving  again? 

A.  I  think  this  is  up  to  the  parties  to 
decide  as  to  who  makes  what  gesture 
when.  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  both 
of  them  indicating  flexibility  and  go 
into  this  next  meeting  with  a  flexible 
approach  so  that  hopefully  we  can  then 
begin  to  overcome  some  of  the  re- 
maining obstacles. 

Q.  And  if  I  can  ask  you  one  more 
question  about  the  personalities  in- 
volved in  this,  President  Sadat  this 
week  has  delivered  his  harshest  at- 
tacks on  Prime  Minister  Begin  since 
Sadat's  very  dramatic  visit  to 
Jerusalem  last  November.  And  is 
there  a  danger  in  what  many  see  as 
an  obvious  attempt  by  Sadat  to 
undermine  Mr.  Begin  in  that  they 
might  have  the  opposite  effect  and 
rally  support  in  Israel  around  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  his  hardline 
position? 

A.  My  own  view  is  that  going  into 
the  question  of  personalities  is  not 
useful.  Incidentally  with  respect  to 
that,  I  do  want  to  make  a  comment 
about  a  statement  which  was  made 
yesterday  which  was  critical  of  Arthur 
Goldberg.  Arthur  Goldberg  is  one  of 
the  finest  public  servants  that  this 
country  has  ever  had.  He  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  a  wide  variety 
of  areas.  He  has  been  an  outstanding 
statesman  for  the  United  States.  The 
criticism  was  addressed  to  action  which 
he  took  in  1967  at  the  time  that  he  was 
negotiating  Resolution  242.  I  would 
point  out  that  Arthur  Goldberg  was 
acting  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  under  instructions  from 
the  United  States.  He  acted  in  a  meas- 
ured and  balanced  way.  What  they 
came  up  with  was  Resolution  242.  That 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  policy 
and  of  the  policy  of  others  in  looking 
for  a  solution  to  the  Middle  East.  And  I 
think  any  criticism  of  Arthur  Goldberg 
along  these  lines  is  totally  unfair. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  to  note  that  you 
were  obviously  talking  about  a  criti- 
cism made  yesterday  by  President 
Sadat,  who  praised  President  Carter, 
but  compared  what  he  is  doing  today 
with  what  he  thought  Mr.  Goldberg 
should  have  been  doing  in  1967. 

A.  That's  correct,  yes. 

Q.  U.S. -Soviet  relations — things 
seem  to  change  almost  every  day. 
The  President  will  make  a  statement, 
TASS  will  reply,  and  so  on.  What  is 
your  assessment  as  to  where  we  are 
right  now  in  terms  of  the  U.S. -Soviet 
relationship? 
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A.  The  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  is  a 
very  complex  relationship.  It  combines 
both  areas  of  confrontation  and  areas  of 
common  objectives  and  the  search  for 
common  ground.  In  certain  areas  such 
as  those  relating  to  arms  limitation,  I 
think  we  are  making  progress.  The 
progress  is  slow  and  steady.  We  must 
look  at  it  over  those  long-term  vistas 
and  not  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  But  I 
think  we  are  making  progress  in  that 
area. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  us  are  all 
too  well  aware  of  the  deplorable  ac- 
tions that  have  been  taking  place  during 
the  last  2  weeks  or  so,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  trials  of  the  Soviet 
dissidents.2  This  has  been  a  setback, 
obviously,  to  the  relationships  between 
our  two  countries. 

But  we  will  continue  to  persevere  in 
our  statements  with  respect  to  these 
fundamental  human  rights  issues.  They 
are  universal  problems.  And  I  think  the 
fact  that  they  are  universal  is  clearly 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  criticisms 
which  we  made  were  made  in  capitals 
all  around  the  world,  and  indeed  by 
three  of  the  principal  Communist  par- 
ties themselves — in  France,  in  Italy, 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  will 
continue  to  speak  out  on  these  ques- 
tions relating  to  human  dignity  and 
fundamental  rights  where  violations 
occur,  whether  it  be  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  places  around  the 
world. 

Q.  One  of  the  actions  the  United 
States  has  taken  as  a  result  of  this,  as 
you  know,  is  a  decision  not  to  sell 
certain  computers.  I  don't  believe 
you  agreed  with  that  particular  deci- 
sion. And  I'm  wondering  if  you  could 
give  us  some  feeling  as  to  whether 
you  think  that  kind  of  a  decision 
really  makes  any  sense  except  in 
terms  of  satisfying  certain  domestic 
critics. 

A.  I  agree  with  that  decision.  What  I 
do  believe,  however,  is  that  trade  can 
perform  a  useful  function  and  that  it 
can  help  ease  tensions.  I  believe  that 
sanctions  in  the  economic  and  techno- 
logical fields  have  limited  effectiveness 
and  that  one  must  choose  the  cases 
where  one  applies  such  sanctions  very, 
very  carefully  and  in  a  measured  way.  I 
think  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
computer;  but  I  think,  as  a  general 
principle,  one  should  be  very  careful 
how  one  proceeds  in  this  area.  And  the 
President  has  done  that.  He  has  not 
jumped  in  and  taken  a  course  of  action 
that  cuts  across  the  board.  He  has  very 
carefully  chosen  the  area  in  which  he's 
acted. 

Q.  Is  there  a  danger  that  the 
Soviets  might  get  a  little  paranoid 


about  what  we  are  up  to  in  our  reac- 
tion to  the  political  trials?  They 
might  feel  that  we're  trying  to  spread 
the  seeds  of  dissension  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  even  start  some  sort  of  a 
revolt  over  there.  Could  they  get  so 
paranoid  that  they  might  provoke  a 
military  confrontation  with  us? 

A.  No,  I  don't  believe  that  they 
would  do  that.  I  believe  that  they,  as 
we,  are  very  sensitive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  peace  and  in 
working  toward  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  relationship  between  our  two 
nations.  The  fact  that  they  put  a  very 
high  priority,  indeed  the  highest  prior- 
ity, on  the  achievement  of  progress  in 
the  SALT  negotiations  is  a  reflection  of 
that.  We,  too,  feel  that  the  achievement 
of  progress  in  the  strategic  arms 
talks— that's  the  so-called  SALT 
talks — is  of  fundamental  importance, 
because  it  deals  with  issues  that  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world.  And  we  will 
continue  to  pursue  our  efforts  in  this 
area  until  we  find  an  agreement  which 
is  a  sound  agreement  and  which  will 
enhance  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

Q.  You  mention  a  stable  relation- 
ship. I  think  that  you  would  agree 
that  the  relationship  is  rather  trou- 
bled at  the  moment.  Would  a  summit 
meeting  between  President  Carter 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev  improve  chances 
for  restoration  of  that  stable  re- 
lationship you  like? 

A.  I  think  it's  important  that  there  be 
a  summit  meeting  between  the  two.  But 
I  must  be  very  frank  in  saying  that  I 
doubt  that  there  will  be  any  summit 
meeting  between  the  two  until  some- 
thing specific  and  positive  could  come 
out  of  it,  such  as  an  agreement  in  the 
SALT  area. 

Q.  Can  that  happen  this  year? 

A.  I  think  it  can  happen  this  year. 

Q.  At  least  as  much  of  the  things 
that  are  being  written  about  U.S. 
foreign  policy  relate  more  to  yourself 
and  Mr.  [Zbigniew]  Brzezinski  than 
they  do  to  the  issues.  I  think  it's  not 
simply  a  question  of  who  has  got  the 
President's  ear,  but  it  really  is  a 
question  of  the  direction  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Yours  and  Mr. 
Brzezinski's  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
same.  I  wonder  if  you  could  define 
them  for  us. 

A.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  that 
there's  a  great  deal  written  about  this, 
much  of  which  is  inaccurate  and  erro- 
neous— I  would  say  the  bulk  of  which. 
On  most  things  we  see  matters  in  a 
very  similar  fashion.  There  are  areas 
where,  as  you  might  expect,  we  have 
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differences  of  views.  And  where  | 
have  those  differences  of  views  I 
both  feel  free  to  express  these  to  t| 
President,  as  we  should. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  sad  situ 
tion  if  the  President  were  not  given  I 
honest  views  of  his  principal  advise, 
in  the  foreign  affairs  field,  or,  indee 
in  any  field,  just  because  we  wanted  r 
come  up  with  the  least  common  d'i 
nominator.  And  therefore  Zbig  and 
where  we  have  differences  of  view 
will  express  those  views  very  clearly 
the  President.  I  think  those  viev 
should  be  expressed  privately  to  tl 
President.  I  think  the  general  airing 
those  kind  of  views  publicly  is  n 
helpful.  But  I  think  it  would  be  doing 
disservice  to  the  President  if  we  d 
not,  where  we  do  have  differences  ai 
I  say  these  are  in  a  few  areas — shou 
not  be  made  very,  very  clear. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  fundamental  di 
ference,  is  there  not,  for  example, 
the  way  you  would  handle  the  Sovi 
Union,  or  do  handle  the  Sovii 
Union,  and  that  idea  expressed  t 
Mr.  Brzezinski  that  detente  is — thl 
they  are  not  following  a  code  < 
detente? 

A.  You  get  into  a  question  i 
nuances  in  certain  aspects  of  it  as  oj 
posed  to  other  aspects  of  it.  And  I  thir 
to  take  a  sweeping  jump  and  say  that ; 
all  areas  dealing  with  the  foreign  polk 
that  Zbig  and  I  have  those  differenct 
is  just  wrong. 

Q.  One  of  the  more  annoying  i 
sues  you've  had  to  deal  with  eve 
since  you've  been  in  office  is  th 
cutoff  by  Congress  of  America 
military  aid  to  Turkey  because  of  th 
Cyprus  situation.  There's  a  key  vot 
coming  up  in  Congress  this  week  i 
the  effort  to  restore  aid  to  Turkey 
and  that's  something  that  all  of  th 
NATO  leaders  gathered  at  the  sum 
mit  feel  very  strongly  about — tha 
it's  essential  to  NATO  to  get  that  ai* 
restored. 

Can  you  win  this  vote?  Do  yor 
have  a  headcount  or  a  feeling  as  t 
whether  you're  finally  going  to  win  . 
vote  and  restore  aid  to  Turkey? 

A.  Yes.  I'm  awfully  glad  you  raise* 
this  subject,  because  I  think  it  is  o 
fundamental  importance.  I  think  in  an, 
swer  to  your  specific  question,  yes,  w 
can  win  this  vote.  And  I  think  we  wil 
win  the  vote  in  the  Senate  later  thi 
week. 

But  let  me  just  say  a  word  about  th\ 
general  problem.  I'll  try  to  be  brie 
about  this.  A  little  over  3  years  ago 
the  Turkish  arms  embargo  was  put  intc 
effect  by  an  act  of  the  Congress,  j 
think  it  was  correct  at  that  time  to  pa 
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arms  embargo  into  effect.  Now 
lus  years  have  passed.  The  situa- 
1  now  is  that  the  relationships  be- 
:en  Turkey  and  ourselves  have  de- 
lorated;  the  relationships  between 
■key  and  Greece  have  deteriorated; 

situation  in  the  southern  flank  of 
TO  has  deteriorated  as  well  be- 
tse  of  the  embargo.  And  thirdly, 
re  has  been  no  progress  in  the 
jrus  negotiations. 

think  the  time  has  now  come  to 
i  a  new  page.  I  think  if  we  turn  a 


new  page  it  will  improve  the  relation- 
ships between  ourselves  and  Turkey;  it 
will  improve  the  relationships  in  the 
long  run  between  Greece  and  Turkey.  I 
know  that  it  will  strengthen  the  south- 
ern flank  of  NATO,  which  is  of  fun- 
damental importance.  And  I  also  have 
the  deep  conviction  that  it  will  help 
move  the  Cyprus  problem  forward, 
which  is  of  great  importance. 

Just  one  more  word  on  this.  Recently 
the  Turkish  Cypriots  and  Turkey  have 
come  forward  with  some  new  and,  I 
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Statement  on  August  4,  1978,  before 
'  House  Committee  on  International 
lations. ' 

Before  we  go  into  closed  session,  I 
ould  like  to  say  only  a  very  few 
irds  on  the  status  of  negotiations  in 
:  Middle  East  and  on  SALT. 

I  plan  to  leave  tonight  for  the  Middle 
ist.  I  will  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
gin  and  with  President  Sadat  to  dis- 
ss with  them  firsthand  their  views  of 
;  situation  which  has  developed  in 
:ent  days  and  how  we  should  proceed 
our  efforts  to  help  achieve  peace.  On 
:  basis  of  these  consultations,  we 

II  make  a  determination  on  how  best 
proceed  to  resume  the  negotiating 

jcess.  After  my  talks  in  Jerusalem 
d  Alexandria  I  will  return  im- 
:diately  to  report  to  the  President. 
We  are  also  in  close  touch  with  other 
erested  governments.  Ambassador 
herton  [Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  Am- 
ssador  at  Large  with  special  respon- 
)ility  for  Middle  East  peace 
gotiations]  visited  Saudi  Arabia  and 
rdan,  and  I  have  also  been  in  com- 
lnication  with  those  governments  and 
ters  of  importance,  such  as  Syria. 
Within  the  context  of  the  current 
uation,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
it  intensive  and  useful  discussions, 
th  direct  and  through  the  United 
ites,  have  been  going  on  for  many 
)nths.  The  parties  continue  to  seek 
r  mediation,  and  it  is  our  intent  to 
avide  continuing  diplomatic  assist- 
ce  where  it  is  needed.  We  believe 
it  they  sincerely  want  a  true  peace,  a 
rable  settlement  that  will  resolve  all 
the  outstanding  issues  between 
Jm.  Compromise  continues  to  the 
ssible,  but  more  is  needed  if  we  are 
succeed. 

At  the  moment,  the  discussions  are 
a  critical  point.  New  efforts  will 
ve  to  be  made;  and  if  necessary  we 


will,  as  we  have  often  stated,  be  pre- 
pared to  put  forward  suggestions  to 
overcome  obstacles  to  bridge  the  gaps 
and  get  negotiations  back  on  the  track. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  in  addition 
about  SALT. 

Because  these  negotiations  are  basic 
to  our  future  security,  it  is  important 
that  we  move  forward  toward  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Progress  is  being  made.  We  have 
reached  agreement  on  most  issues. 
Those  that  remain  are  important  and 
complex.  We  will  continue  to  negotiate 
on  these  issues  until  they  are  resolved 
to  our  satisfaction. 

Because  of  the  enormous  power  that 
both  sides  possess — the  capacity  for 
mutual  destruction — we  must  seek  to 
reduce  this  risk  to  our  security  through 
negotiated  agreements  that  impose 
equitable  and  verifiable  limits  on  both 
sides. 

The  SALT  agreement  we  are  work- 
ing toward  would  place  significant  and 
verifiable  constraints  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  These  limits  would  be  equal 
on  both  sides.  The  agreement  would 
hold  the  number  of  strategic  offensive 
weapons  considerably  below  the  level 
that  will  be  reached  without  an  agree- 
ment. It  would  impose  the  limits  on 
qualitative  improvements,  and  it  would 
preserve  our  options  on  all  our  major 
development  programs. 

If  we  can  satisfactorily  resolve  the 
remaining  issues,  the  final  agreement 
would  strengthen  our  security  and  will 
deserve  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  □ 
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think,  very  positive  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  the  Cyprus  problem.  They 
have  proposed  that,  with  respect  to  the 
town  of  New  Famagusta,  some  35,000 
Greeks  be  permitted  to  move  back  into 
that  area  as  soon  as  the  intercommunal 
negotiations  get  started,  to  go  back  to 
their  homes,  to  go  back  to  their  busi- 
nesses again.  This  is  a  very  positive 
step.  There  are  several  more  that  I 
could  list,  but  I  know  time  is  short. 

Q.  And  Robert  Byrd,  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  who  may  not 
be  quite  as  confident  as  you  are 
about  winning  that  vote  this  week, 
has  a  backup  plan.  And  that  in  es- 
sence would  be,  if  they  lose  on  the 
vote  to  restore  aid,  he  will  then  in- 
troduce another  amendment  that 
would  relate  restoration  of  aid  to 
progress  in  the  Cyprus  talks,  where 
the  Administration  would  have  to  re- 
port from  time  to  time — every  couple 
of  months — that  we  are  making 
progress  in  order  to  continue  arms 
aid  to  Turkey.  Could  you  support 
that  compromise? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  always 
said  that  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  foreign  policy  was  to  try 
and  help  bring  about  a  Cyprus  negotia- 
tion that  would  be  successful.  We  have 
worked  for  that.  We  will  continue  to 
work  for  it.  We  are  delighted  to  make 
progress  reports  to  the  Congress  as  to 
what  is  happening,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  work  with  the  Secretary  General  and 
any  others  who  want  to  work  with  us  to 
try  and  bring  about  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

Q.  So  you  could  live  with  the  Byrd 
compromise,  if  you  had  to?  You'd 
much  rather — 

A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  language 
of  what  Senator  Byrd  is  talking  about. 
But  what  it  appears  he's  talking  about 
is  that  we  will  continue  to  work  for 
progress  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Cy- 
prus problem.  The  answer  is,  yes,  we 
certainly  will. 

Q.  One  of  the  problems  you  face 
up  there,  however,  is  a  new  attempt 
to  link  lifting  the  arms  embargo  on 
Turkey  and  lifting  the  sanctions  on 
Rhodesia.  How  do  you  view  that,  and 
what  will  be  the  implications  of  it? 

A.  I  think  it'd  be  a  great  mistake  to 
link  those  two.  They  stand  separately. 
They  are  different  problems  in  different 
areas  of  the  world.  Both  are  important 
and  serious  problems.  And  I  think  to 
link  the  two  would  be  a  very  bad  thing 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  national  security. 

Let  me  say  a  word  now,  if  I  might, 
about  the  Rhodesian  question  and  the 
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lifting  of  sanctions  pursuant  to  the  so- 
called  Helms  amendment.  I  think  that 
the  lifting  of  sanctions  there  with  re- 
spect to  the  Helms  amendment,  which 
would  then  put  us  in  a  position  where 
we  were  in  violation  of  our  commit- 
ment and  the  commitment  of  all  the 
other  nations  in  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  South  Africa,  not  to  trade 
with  Rhodesia  until  the  illegal  is  re- 
placed with  a  legal  government,  I  think 
that  if  we  were  to  pass  such  legislation, 
it  would  have  a  very  serious,  indeed  a 
very  damaging  effect. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  We,  as  you 
know,  have  recently  made  some  prog- 
ress in  the  Namibian  question.  It  looks 
now  as  though  we  have  a  solution  to 
the  Namibian  problem,  and  this  will  be 
going  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  vote 
this  next  week.  If  the  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  were  to  be  lifted,  it,  in  my 
judgment,  would  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  this  very  important  vote. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  the  lifting  of 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  with  respect  to  our  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  an  all-parties 
meeting,  which  is  essential  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  successful  negotiation  in 
the  Rhodesian  question.  The  sensitivity 
of  this  problem  to  all  of  the  African 
nations  is  very  clear  in  the  resolution 
which  was  passed  yesterday  by  the  34 
nations  at  the  Khartoum  conference. 
I'm  talking  about  the  34  African  na- 
tions which  were  meeting  in  Khartoum. 

So  let  me  say  that,  in  summation,  I 
think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we 
not  lift  these  sanctions,  because  I  think 
it  would  hurt  progress  in  two  very  im- 
portant areas,  namely  progress  in 
Namibia  and  the  hope  of  moving  to- 
ward negotiations,  a  cessation  of 
fighting  in  Rhodesia,  and  a  movement 
on  then  to  fair  and  free  elections. 


Q.  Both  you  and  President  Carter 
have  rebuked  Andy  Young  [U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations]  since  his  controver- 
sial statement  that  hundreds,  maybe 
even — there  may  be  hundreds, 
maybe  even  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  in  the  United  States.  Does 
that  end  it  as  far  as  you're  con- 
cerned? Are  you  completely  happy 
now  to  have  Mr.  Young  stay  on  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
or  is  he  on  probation,  or  what? 

A.  I  am  indeed  happy  to  have  Andy 
stay  on.  But  let  me  say  I  made  it  very 
clear  to  Andy  I  disagreed  with  what 
Andy  said.  I  told  him  I  thought  that 
this  was  incorrect  and  wrong,  and  I  ex- 
pected it  would  not  happen  again  in  the 
future.  I  am  confident  that  that  will  be 
the  case.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  that 
closes  the  book  on  this. 

Andy  has  been  a  very  helpful  diplo- 
matic representative  for  our  country  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  work  that  he 
has  done  with  respect  to  the  Namibian 
problem,  the  Rhodesian  problem,  and 
many  other  problems  not  related  to  Af- 
rica have  been  positive. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear.  I 
disagreed  with  Andy.  I  told  Andy  flatly 
that  was  the  case.  But  Andy  under- 
stands, and  I  don't  think  it  will  happen 
again. 

Q.  In  that  same  interview  that  got 
him  in  trouble,  Young  suggested  that 
supporters  of  Ian  Smith  [Prime 
Minister  of  the  white  regime  in 
Southern  Rhodesia]  and  his  govern- 
ment, rather  than  black  rebels,  may 
have  been  responsible  for  the  recent 
massacres  of  white  missionaries  in 
Rhodesia.  Do  you  share  these  suspi- 
cions that  Mr.  Young  has,  or  do  you 
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know  of  any  evidence  that  might  su- 
stantiate  this? 

A.  I  do  not  have  sufficient  evidem 
to  come  to  that  conclusion.  It's  a  ve 
confused   situation   that   we   see  I 
Rhodesia  at  this  point.  It's  very  hard  ) 
determine  who  is  the  cause  of  the  p; 
ticular  deaths  that  are  taking  place.  L 
me  just  say  that  I  deplore  the  terrors 
that  is  taking  place  there.  And  that 
one  reason  that  I  feel  that  we  must  & 
an  all-parties  conference,  because  un 
we  get  an  all-parties  conference,;! 
don't  think  the  chance  of  stopping  t 
fighting  is  very  great.  And  I  think  i i . 
essential  that  we  get  an  all-parti 
conference,  get  the  fighting  stoppr 
and  get  on  to  free  and  fair  elections. 

Q.  Do  you  think  U.S.  foreign  pi 
icy  would  be  better  if  the  Uniti 
States  appeared  to  speak  with  oi 
voice  instead  of  as  many  voices  as  \ 
apparently  now  hear? 

A.  I  think  it's  very  important  that  tl 
American  Government  speak  with  oi 
voice.  The  President  has  made  th 
clear  too,  and  he's  made  it  very  cle 
that  there  will  be  two  people  who  wi 
speak  for  the  United  States,  either  tl 
President  or  myself. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Brzezinsi 
come  in  this? 

A.  He  will,  of  course,  as  with  tl 
other  people  involved  at  senior  leve 
in  the  foreign  policy  mechanism,  pa 
ticipate  in  all  of  the  decisions,  mat 
recommendations  to  the  President.  Bi 
insofar  as  speaking  for  the  Unite 
States  is  concerned,  the  President  or 
will  speak  for  the  United  States.  Ij 
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AFRICA:        Secretary  Vance  and 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Owen  Discuss  Rhodesia 


Secretary  Vance  visited  London  July  J  9-20  to  meet  with  British  Foreign  Sec- 
ary  David  Owen  before  returning  to  the  United  States  from  trips  to  Geneva  to 
nfer  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  (p.  31),  to  Bonn  to  accompany  President 
Tier  on  his  state  visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (p.  6)  and  to  attend 
•  economic  summit  (p.  1),  and  to  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent  County,  England,  for 
•etings  with  the  Israeli  and  Egyptian  Foreign  Ministers  (p.  39).  Following  is  a 

efing  Secretary  Vance  and  Foreign  Secretary  Owen  held  in  London  on  July 
i 


Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  I  should 
it  start  off  by  saying  what  we've 
en  doing.  We're  having  breakfast, 
lich  has  been  largely  devoted  to  dis- 
ssing  Rhodesia;  and  we  had  with  us 
nbassador  Low  [U.S.  Ambassador  to 
mbia  Stephen  Low]  and  Mr.  John 
aham  of  the  Foreign  Office  who,  as 
u  know,  have  been  out  there  now  for 
ne  weeks.  And  I  think  that  the  at- 
npt  of  quiet  diplomacy — of  people 
iving  around  Africa,  seeing  people, 
lttling  to  and  fro — has  had  results.  I 
n't  think  it's  going  to  concede 
imatic  progress,  but  we  think  that 
m  of  quiet  diplomacy  should  start 
un.  They  will  be  starting  again  early 
nt  month,  end  of  this  month.  They'll 
going  back.  I  think  we  will  start  to 
:  progress  being  made. 
[  think  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
;rywhere  that  there  has  to  be  round- 
ile  talks  and  that  the  position  of  the 
itish  Government  and  the  American 
Iministration  in  constantly  arguing 

■  bringing  all  the  parties  together 
mnd  the  table  is  the  only  way  of 
nging  a  peaceful  solution  and  a 
>otiated  settlement.  That  is  what  we 
:  after,  and  we  are  resolved  to  con- 
ue  that  search.  I  believe  it  can  be 
ne,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  done 
less  we  prepare  the  ground  very 
efully.  I  think  everyone  is  agreed 
1  don't  want  another  Geneva-type 
lference. 

So  for  you  in  the  press  and  the 
)ple  watching  there  won 't  be  perhaps 
dramatic  a  sign  as  you  may  wish, 
t  I  think  there  is  steady  progress 
ng  made  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
m.  Whether  we  are  optimistic  or 
isimistic  is  very  hard  to  say,  but  I  do 
nk  that  there  has  been  slow  but 
ady  progress. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  lifting  of 
ictions  at  all? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  As  far  as 

■  two  governments  are  concerned,  we 
agreed.  The  British  Government's 

sition  is  quite  clear,  and  I  think  there 
i  growing  recognition  here  in  Britain 


now,  even  amongst  some  of  those 
people  not  always  sympathetic  to  the 
government's  position,  that  this  would 
be  a  very  bad  time  to  lift  sanctions. 
That  certainly  seems  to  be  the  official 
opposition's  view.  That,  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  we're  trying  to  bring  all 
the  parties  together — to  take  any  step 
which  would  seem  to  undermine  the 
position  of  bringing  all  the  parties 
together — would  be  very  unwise. 

To  lift  sanctions  would  be  to  alienate 
international  opinion  in  a  major  way; 
would  put  both  our  governments  in  the 
firing  line  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere;  would  be  seen  as  our  having 
lost  our  objectivity;  would  be  seen  as 
our  having  abandoned  our  own 
Anglo-American  plan  and  our  princi- 
ples; and  would,  in  my  view,  be  most 
damaging  to  getting  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

Secretary  Vance:  I  want  to  endorse 
wholeheartedly  what  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary has  just  said.  We  are  at  a  very 
delicate  point  in  the  discussions  which 
have  been  going  on.  I  can  think  of 
really  nothing  that  would  be  more  un- 
wise and  more  dangerous  than  to  take 
such  a  step  at  this  time. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  go  along 
with  it,  Mr.  Vance,  if  your  Senate 
votes  to  lift  sanctions? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  Senate  will  vote  to  lift  sanc- 
tions. 

Q.  No,  but  if  they  do,  would  you 
have  to  go  along — 

Secretary  Vance: — would  have  to 
go  to  another  House. 

Q.  What  about  making  certain 
[inaudible] 

Secretary  Vance:  That  would  not  be 
determined;  it  has  to  go  through  both 
Houses. 

Q.  And  is  it  likely  to  go  through 
the  lower  House? 


Secretary  Vance:  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  What  about  making  certain 
that  the  sanctions  are  followed,  par- 
ticularly where  oil  is  concerned? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  We  have 
had  a  long  history  of  sanctions,  and 
there  has  been  an  avoidance  of  sanc- 
tions and  breaking  sanctions.  I  think  it 
is  much  less  now  than  it  was  in  the 
early  years.  I  don't  think  that  we 
should  make  any  change  in  the  present 
situation,  and  I  think  that  this  is  what 
we  have  accepted — neither  to  lift  sanc- 
tions nor  to  change  the  operation  of 
sanctions. 

What  we  should  now  do  is  to  con- 
centrate on  bringing  all  the  sides  to- 
gether and  persuading  everybody  of  the 
necessity  to  compromise  and  to  put  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  Zimbabwe 
first. 

Q.  According  to  Bishop  Muzorewa 
[Abel  Muzorewa,  head  of  the  United 
African  National  Council]  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  would 
be  to  lift  sanctions. 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  He  now 

says  that,  whereas  he  didn't  say  that  a 
few  months  ago,  that's  true.  And  I 
think  that,  of  course,  he  is  one  party; 
he  thinks  that;  and  if  you  put  that  to  the 
other  parties,  they  would  say  no.  So 
that  the  question  is,  if  we  were  to 
choose  to  do  what  either  party  wanted, 
we  would  certainly  have  lost  any  ob- 
jectivity at  all. 

The  other  question  is,  this  isn't  just  a 
decision  for  us — either  the  British 
Government  or  the  American  Adminis- 
tration— to  lift  sanctions.  Sanctions  are 
a  mandatory  resolution  of  the  United 
Nations  and  because  of  the  view  in  the 
United  Nations  that  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Rhodesia  is  the  threat  to  the 
peace.  Few  people  can  deny  that. 

There  are  7,200  people  who  have 
been  killed  in  the  fighting  in  Rhodesia 
ever  since  1972;  over  1,000  people 
have  been  killed  since  the  interim 
agreement  was  settled,  signed.  Now 
some  people  thought  that  there  would 
be  a  reduction  in  violence,  a  cessation 
of  violence.  Mr.  Smith  has  himself  said 
how  disappointing  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  level  of  violence. 

There  are  over  500  schools  in 
Rhodesia  that  have  been  closed  down; 
there  are  whole  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  writ  of  the  covenant  doesn't 
run.  Security  forces  can  go  where  they 
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want  to;  but  they  ought  not  to  fight 
their  way  in,  and  when  they  go  then 
other  people  come  back.  This  is  a 
country  which  is  a  long  way  from  hav- 
ing the  necessary  stability  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful,  negotiated  settle- 
ment. I  think  we  must  remember  this. 
Our  first  priority  must  still  be  to  try 
and  bring  about  a  cease-fire. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  spend  the 
rest  of  your  day? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  am  going  to  go 
back  and  consult  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues about  the  Middle  East  and  my 
upcoming  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  then 
I  shall  be  going  back  after  lunch  to  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Where  is  Ambassador  Atherton 
[Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  for  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations]  going  first? 

Secretary  Vance:  We're  going  to 
talk  about  that  this  morning;  we'll  de- 
cide then. 

Q.  [Inaudible  question  regarding 
the  Middle  East.] 

Secretary  Vance:  No,  not  only  no 
decision,  no  thought  of  it. 

Q.  [Inaudible  question  regarding 
the  location  of  the  next  meeting.] 

Secretary  Vance:  What  I  said  yes- 
terday insofar  as  the  actual  location  of 
a  further  meeting,  that's  up  to  the  par- 
ties. I  said  I  would  be  prepared  to  go 
wherever  they  want  to  meet,  and  we'll 
just  have  to  talk  about  it  with  them  and 
see  where  they  want  to  be. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  be  in  New 
York  next  week? 

Foreign  Secretary  Owen:  I  think 
probably  both  of  us  will  be  meeting 
again  next  week.  It  is  not  absolutely 
definite  when  the  Security  Council  is 
going  to  take  Namibia.  But  there  is  an 
example,  if  you  like,  where  many 
people  thought  you  could  not  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  where 


Letters 
of  Credence 


The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors recently  presented  their  cre- 
dentials to  President  Carter: 

April  6 

Ghana — Dr.  Alex  Quaison-Sakey 

August  2 

Sierra   Leone — Mohamed    Morlai 
Turay  □ 


we're  very  close  to  getting  a  settle- 
ment. We've  still  got  some  problems, 
but  we're  very  close;  and  it  is  very 
likely  the  Security  Council  will  take 
this  next  week.  It  may  well  be  that  Mr. 
Vance  and  I  will  be  there,  and  this  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  once  again  discuss 
the  problems  of  southern  Africa  and 
Rhodesia. 

I'd  just  like  to  say  that  we've  been 
very  grateful  to  have  been  the  host 
country  for  this  meeting  on  the  Middle 
East;  and  we  wish  Secretary  Vance  and 
the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister,  whom 
I'll  be  seeing  this  afternoon,  and  the 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  whom  I  saw 
yesterday,  all  good  fortune.  We  very 
much  hope  that  the  dialogue  will  con- 
tinue, and  my  feeling  is  that  as  long  as 
the  dialogue  is  going  then  there  is  hope 
for  the  Middle  East  as  well. 

Secretary  Vance:  Could  I  just  say 
one  word  on  that.  I  want  to  repeat 
again  the  appreciation  which  my  gov- 
ernment and  I  extend  to  the  British 
Government  for  the  meetings  which  we 
have  had  over  the  last  2  days  at  Leeds 
Castle.  The  meetings  were  useful 
meetings,  and  this  fact  was  brought 
about,  I  think,  in  large  measure  by  the 
location  which  was  made  available  to 
us  by  the  British  Government.  So  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
others  for  doing  this.  □ 


'  Press  release  293 A. 


Rhodesia 
Sanctions 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  26 » 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  Senate 
rejection  of  the  extreme  approach  ad- 
vocated by  Senator  Helms  and  others 
which  would  have  required  the  United 
States  to  violate  its  international  obli- 
gations by  lifting  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  This  would  have  seriously 
weakened  our  position  of  impartiality 
among  the  factions  involved  in 
Rhodesia  and,  therefore,  our  ability  to 
advance  the  negotiating  effort. 

While  we  cannot  support  legislation 
which  would  have  the  United  States 
ignore  its  international  obligations  by 
unilaterally  lifting  sanctions,  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  thrust  of  the  Case/ 
Javits  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  our  Rhodesia  policy. 
Those  goals  are  to  first  bring  about  a 
meeting  of  all  the  parties  to  the  dis- 


Department  of  State  Bulh 

pute  at  which  a  negotiated  settlem 
can  be  achieved  and,  secondly,  to  h 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  have  the  ( 
portunity  to  elect  their  own  leaders! 
fair  and  free  elections  under  impar 
supervision. 


'Made  available  to  the  press  by  Departrr 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


Uganda 


Foreign  Relations  Outline  ' 

Human  rights  conditions  in  Ugani 
are  of  profound  concern  to  the  Ame- 
can  people,  and  the  U.S.  Governing 
deplores  the  record  of  massive  righ 
violations  there.  The  Carter  Admin 
tration's  policy  toward  Uganda  is  | 
distance  the  United  States  from  humi 
rights  violations  in  that  country  by  cj- 
nying  Uganda  American  products  a  I 
facilities  which  would  directly  co 
tribute  to  continued  violations  wh: 
actively  encouraging  more  concert! 
attention  to  this  situation  and  appi 
priate  actions  by  the  internation 
community  as  a  whole. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

The  United  States  maintains  v 
representation  in  Uganda.  We  clos< 
our  Embassy  in  Kampala  and  wit! 
drew  all  American  staff  in  late  19' 
because  of  persistent  internal  securi 
problems  in  the  country  and  increasir 
operating  difficulties  for  U.S.  pr< 
grams  and  personnel.  Since  then  U.l 
interests  in  Uganda  have  been  repn 
sented  by  the  Federal  Republic  ( 
Germany.  Under  present  circun 
stances,  we  have  no  reason  to  considi 
reopening  our  Embassy  nor  would  v. 
do  so  unless  our  overall  relationshi 
with  Uganda  were  to  improve  consu 
erably.  A  prerequisite  for  this  woul 
be  a  marked  improvement  in  huma 
rights  conditions. 

The  Ugandan  Government  has  cor 
tinued  to  maintain  a  small  Embassy  i 
Washington.  In  keeping  with  the  n; 
ture  of  our  relations,  the  State  De 
partment  maintains  only  sue 
working-level  contacts  with  the  En 
bassy  as  are  necessary  to  conduct  off 
cial  business  and  to  maintain  a  con 
munication  link  to  the  safety  an 
welfare  of  the  U.S.  residents  i 
Uganda. 


ptember  1978 
nerican  Presence 

When  we  withdrew  our  Embassy 
im  Kampala,  we  advised  private 
nerican  residents  of  Uganda  to  de- 
rt.  This  guidance  remains  in  effect 
j  has  been  periodically  repeated  to 
our  citizens.  We  have  also  issued 
vel  advisories  cautioning  American 
ivelers  against  visiting  Uganda. 
»wever,  we  have  no  authority  to 
jvent  Americans  from  traveling  to 
;anda  or  to  require  Americans  resi- 
nt  in  Uganda  to  leave.  Some  200 
nericans  still  reside  there.  About 
If  are  missionaries;  the  rest  include 
ntract  technicians,  students,  and  de- 
ndents  of  Ugandans.  Their  con- 
ued  presence  in  Uganda,  and  our 
ncern  and  responsibility  for  them, 
:  factors  we  must  consider  in  our 
:isions  regarding  the  country. 

ade  and  Aid 

Although  private  commercial  trade 
5  continued,  U.S.  Government  pro- 
tms  promoting  trade  and  investment 
:  withheld  from  Uganda.  Neither  the 
port-Import  Bank  nor  the  Overseas 
ivate  Investment  Corporation  has 
en  active  in  Uganda  since  1973. 
;andan  exports  have  not  been  made 
gible  for  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ces,  and  there  are  no  plans  to  do  so. 
e  do  not  license  items  on  the  muni- 
ns  list  for  export  to  Uganda. 
We  review  all  individually  licensed 
ports  to  Uganda  from  a  human 
;hts  perspective  and,  in  cooperation 
th  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
ny  exports  that  would,  in  our  esti- 
ition,  contribute  directly  to  con- 
lued  human  rights  violations.  For 
ample,  we  would  not  approve  the 
le  of  helicopters  or  other  such 
uipment  to  the  Ugandan  security 
tablishment.  We  also  deny  bilateral 
S.  assistance  to  Uganda,  in  accord- 
ce  with  executive  branch  policy  and 
th  recent  legislation.  Moreover, 
S.  representatives  to  international 
velopment  banks  are  under  instruc- 
»ns  to  oppose  and  vote  against  loans 
Uganda. 

nbargo 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  unilateral 
ide  embargo  against  Uganda  would 
either  decisive  as  an  economic 
initive  measure  or  effective  as  a 
Jans  of  improving  human  rights.  We 
e  not  a  unique  source  for  any  cora- 
odity  of  major  significance  to 
ganda.  In  1976,  U.S.  exports  to 
ganda  totaled  only  $6.3  million,  over 
ilf  of  which  was  food  products.  That 
»ure  rose  to  $14.2  million  in   1977, 
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EAST  ASIA:        1/.S.-ASEAN  Discuss 
Economic  Cooperation 


The  second  ministerial  meeting  between  the  United  States  and  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  was  held  in  Washington  August  3^f, 
1978.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  Secretary  Vance  and  the  ASEAN  delega- 
tion by  Philippine  Foreign  Secretary  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  Following  are  Secre- 
tary Vance's  statement  at  the  opening  session,  the  news  conference  held  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  and  the  joint  press  statement. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  31 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  President  Carter  personally,  I  wel- 
come you  to  the  second  session  of  the 
economic  consultations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  greet  the  leaders  of 
countries  with  which  we  have  had 
close  friendships  over  many  years. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  so  many  of 
my  Cabinet  colleagues  and  other 
senior  U.S.  officials  can  meet  with 
Ministers  who  are  being  so  successful 
in  developing  ASEAN  as  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  region  and  the  world. 

This  second  meeting,  involving  the 
highest  levels  of  our  governments,  is  a 
major  step  in  the  consolidation  of  the 


mainly  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  com- 
munications and  electronic  equipment. 

Virtually  the  only  Ugandan  product 
that  enters  the  U.S.  market  is  coffee. 
Given  the  present  world  market  for 
coffee,  Ugandan  coffee  now  sold  to 
the  United  States  would  readily  find 
other  markets.  There  appears  to  be  lit- 
tle interest  on  the  part  of  other  coffee- 
consuming  countries  in  supporting  a 
coffee  embargo  or  other  economic  re- 
strictions against  Uganda  at  this  time. 

Refugee  Aid 

It  is  our  policy  to  provide  human- 
itarian assistance  to  Ugandan  refugees, 
both  through  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and 
through  special  assistance,  such  as  in 
education,  where  particular  needs  are 
identified.  We  have  taken  steps  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  Ugandan  refugee  students 
who  have  been  admitted  to  American 
universities.  The  State  Department  has 
also  informed  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  that  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  no  Ugandan  now  in 
the  United  States  who  does  not  wish  to 
return  to  Uganda  should  be  deported 
there. 


U.S. -ASEAN  relationship.  Our  joint 
efforts  will  provide  the  impetus  for 
U.S.  and  ASEAN  cooperation  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  United  States  strongly  supports 
the  goals  and  aspirations  of  ASEAN  as 
part  of  the  welfare  and  future  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Our  relations  are 
based  upon  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
interest.  They  also  build  upon  a  long 
record  of  past  relationships,  while 
adapting  to  changing  circumstances. 
Today,  no  Asian  reality  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  success  of  ASEAN  in 
promoting  the  growth  and  vitality  of 
the  region. 

The  United  States  sees  the  Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations  as  a 
reflection  of  a  new  era  in  Asia.  The 
states  you  represent  have  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  and 


Multilateral  Initiatives 

The  United  States  has  actively 
worked  for  and  consistently  supported 
efforts  to  focus  international  attention 
and  build  a  consensus  behind  con- 
structive actions  on  human  rights  in 
Uganda.  We  strongly  supported  pro- 
posals at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  meeting  in  March  1977 
for  a  full  examination  of  Uganda's 
human  rights  problems.  We  are 
pleased  that  consideration  of  this 
question  at  the  March  1978  session  of 
the  Commission  led  to  positive  action 
being  taken  against  Uganda  for  the 
first  time.  □ 


•Taken  from  a  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion in  the  Gist  series,  released  in  July  1978. 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  refer- 
ence aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign 
policy  statement.  The  outline  was  based  on  a 
statement  by  William  C.  Harrop,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  African  Affairs,  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  June  26,  1978.  The  complete  transcript  of 
the  hearings  will  be  published  by  the  commit- 
tee and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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Canada  combined.  We  have  admired 
the  priority  you  have  given  to  en- 
hancing the  well-being  of  their  people 
through  growing  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation on  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  development. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  few  of  the  many 
examples  of  your  progress  which  have 
come  to  our  attention. 

•  ASEAN's  combined  economic 
growth  is  among  the  most  dynamic  of 
any  region  in  the  world. 

•  Its  export  growth  rates  average 
over  25%  annually. 

•  It  is  a  major  source  of  key  prod- 
ucts and  raw  materials  for  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  ASEAN  is  embarked  on  the  fight 
against  hunger  through  efforts  to  re- 
duce population  growth  and  increase 
agricultural  production. 

•  It  is  meeting  other  modern  chal- 
lenges such  as  developing  new  energy 
resources,  controlling  the  illicit  trade 
of  narcotics,  and  broadening  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Thus,  in  many  respects,  the  ASEAN 
region  is  succeeding  in  its  tasks  of  ac- 
celerating economic  development  and 
social  progress.  But  there  is  much 
work  that  lies  ahead.  It  will  require 
time,  persistence,  and  resources — 
financial,  technical,  and  human.  We 
are  pleased  to  be  among  the  indus- 
trialized nations  which  are  now  help- 
ing to  reinforce  ASEAN's  impressive 
efforts.  The  relationships  that  ASEAN 
is  developing,  not  only  with  the 
United  States,  but  with  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Common  Market,  attest  to  the  trend. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to 
help  ASEAN  meet  its  goals.  We  look 
toward  forms  of  cooperation  that  can 
grow  and  that  will  be  sustained.  We 
want  to  help — not  intervene — and  we 
look  to  your  wisdom  to  guide  us  in 
these  efforts. 

Following  his  recent  visit  to  South- 
east Asia,  Vice  President  Mondale 
outlined  the  basic  elements  of  our 
economic  agenda  with  the  regions  of 
Asia.2 

•  We  will  work  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  our  trade  with 
Pacific  nations. 

•  We  will  work  with  you  to  over- 
come deficiencies  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. 

•  We  will  pursue  with  you  our 
mutual  interest  in  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  alternate  sources  of 
energy. 

•  We  will  work  to  preserve  your  ac- 
cess to  capital  on  favorable  terms. 

•  We  will  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
the  American  private  sector  to  contrib- 


ute to  promoting  your  development  for 
our  mutual  benefit. 

•  We  will  continue  to  promote  the 
cohesion  of  ASEAN  and  thus  support 
the  encouraging  regional  effort  begun 
by  your  countries  1 1  years  ago. 

We  will  address  each  of  these  issues 
in  our  discussions  here  today  and  to- 
morrow. In  addition,  our  agenda  out- 
lines other  pressing  challenges  we  face 
together.  We  must  deal  with  the  urgent 
problem  of  refugees  from  Indochina 
with  a  humanitarian  spirit  and  a  fair 
sharing  of  the  burden.  We  must  im- 
prove our  cooperative  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  trade  and  use  of  illicit  drugs. 
And  we  must  seek  to  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges  which  can  enrich  the  lives 
of  all  our  peoples. 

Our  long-term  objectives  will  re- 
quire persistent  effort;  we  will  not  find 
easy  solutions  in  a  few  days.  We  will 
not  always  agree  on  priorities  or  how 
best  to  achieve  shared  objectives.  But 
we  will  work  together.  Let  us  promote 
progress  where  we  can  and  accept 
differences  where  they  exist. 

The  United  States  has  approached 
these  meetings  in  a  spirit  of  support 
and  mutual  cooperation.  We  have 
long-range  as  well  as  immediate  ex- 
pectations. We  are  eager  to  begin  our 
discussions,  to  learn  from  ASEAN's 
experience,  and  to  establish  an  endur- 
ing framework  for  strengthening  our 
important  relationship. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
AUG.  43 

Secretary  Vance:  First  let  me  say 
how  much  we  have  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  host  this  second  U.S.- 
ASEAN  dialogue.  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  a  very  fruitful  meeting.  I  know 
that  that  view  is  shared  by  my  Ameri- 
can colleagues  and  I  believe  by  our 
ASEAN  colleagues  as  well. 

We  consider  the  meeting  to  have 
been  a  significant  step  forward  in  our 
relations  with  the  five  nations  that 
constitute  this  important  organization. 

The  first  meeting  between  the 
United  States  and  ASEAN  was  held 
less  than  a  year  ago  at  the  subcabinet 
level.  Yesterday  and  today,  over  half 
of  the  U.S.  Cabinet  has  been,  or  will 
be,  present  as  well  as  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  And  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  met 
with  the  14  distinguished  members 
from  ASEAN. 

The  meetings  demonstrate,  as  the 
President  said  this  morning  at  his 
meeting  with  the  Ministers,  the  very 
high  importance  that  the  United  States 
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attaches  to  ASEAN  and  our  supp«j 
for  its  goals  and  for  its  aspirations. 

Let  me  list,  if  I  might,  very  briel 
a  few  of  the  concrete,  immediate  a 
complishments  of  this  meeting. 

First,  we  have  decided  to  send 
high-level  investment  mission 
American  businessmen  headed  1 
Charles  Robinson,  whom  many  of  yi 
remember  was  the  Deputy  at  the  Sta1 
Department,  to  the  region  under  t 
sponsorship  of  the  Overseas  Prival 
Investment  Corporation. 

Second,  Mr.  John  Moore,  who  w 
Chairman  of  the  Eximbank,  will  le 
another  team  to  ASEAN  countries 
discuss  improved   arrangements  f 
export-import  financing. 

In  addition,  we  have  agreed  to  e 
tablish  a  U.S. -ASEAN  business  cou 
cil  in  conjunction  with  private  Ameii 
can  business  firms. 

In  regard  to  the  very  important  issvj 
of  the  common  fund,  the  United  Stat 
has  pledged  to  pursue  actively  tl 
common  fund  negotiations  to  a  su 
cessful  early  conclusion  and  to  play 
constructive  role  in  discussions  arj 
negotiations  to  conclude  appropria 
arrangements  or  agreements  on  ind, 
vidual  commodities. 

We  have  also  had  extensive  discu, 
sions  on  the  refugee  question,  drUi 
and  narcotic  control,  cultural  e: 
changes,  U.S.  tax  policy,  energy  pd 
icy,  trade  negotiations,  and  man 
other  areas  of  interest  to  the  gover; 
merits  represented  here. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  my  distir 
guished  colleague,  General  Romuk 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Philif 
pines,  if  he  would  care  to  make  som 
remarks. 

Secretary  Romulo:  I  speak  for  f'v 
nations  composing  the  ASEAN  ri 
gional  group.  They  are  as  represent 
here  by  the  Foreign  Minister  < 
Malaysia,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Si 
gapore,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Tha 
land,  and  the  Economic  Minister  < 
Indonesia. 

As  you  know,  the  ASEAN  groi 
was  formed  11  years  ago.  It  has  a< 
vanced  in  a  measured  pace.  We  beg<g 
virtually  with  zero,  and  we  rose  steai1 
ily  until  we  gained  the  recognition  < 
outside  nations  such  as  Japan.  Tr 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  Mr.  Fukud; 
went  to  Kuala  Lumpur  to  dialogu 
with  us,  followed  by  the  Prim 
Ministers  of  Australia  and  New  Ze; 
land.  Then  we  dialogued  with  Canada 
and  we  are  going  to  dialogue  with  tr 
EEC  [European  Economic  Commi 
nity]. 

So  the  ASEAN  regional  group  is 
viable,   working  organization,  onl 
with  economic,  cultural,  and  politick 
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ectives;  absolutely  no  military  ar- 

gements. 

it  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  the 

EAN  was  the  successor  of  SEATO. 

it  is  wrong.   And  it  was  the  other 

:  that  kept  on  saying  that  we  only 

the  resuscitated  group  of  the 
VTO.  That  is  not  true.  The  SEATO 

been  embalmed  and  buried.  The 
EAN  is  something  entirely  differ- 
,  And  on  the  basis  of  our  objec- 
:s,  which  is  our  desire  for  mutual 
nomic  and  cultural  relationships, 
have  advanced — so  advanced  that, 
[  have  already  said,  we  have  the 
)gnition  of  outside  nations. 
Vhat  is  this  dialogue  all  about? 
y  are  we  having  this  dialogue?  This 
ogue  started  first  in  September  of 

year  in  Manila,  and  it  was  Under 
retary  [of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
s]  Richard  Cooper  who  went  there 
resenting  the  United  States.  The 
nomic  ministers  of  the  ASEAN  na- 
is  attended  that  dialogue, 
"his  is  a  sequel  to  that  first 
logue.  In  that  first  dialogue,  we 
:ussed  exploratory  measures.   In 

second  dialogue,  we  decided  on  a 
nework  on  agreements  that  would 
i  to  a  better,  closer  cooperation 
ween  the  United  States  and  the 
BAN  group. 

Ve  did  not  come  here,  as  intimated 
some,  with  an  outstretched  hand  for 
p.  That  is  not  true.  We  came  here 
h  an  extended  hand  of  friendship 
I  to  come  to  mutual  agreements. 

did  not  come  here  to  beg.  We 
le  here  as  equals  to  offer  what  we 

offer  to  the  common  effort  of  es- 
lishing  a  world  of  peace  and  stabil- 

n  our  common  effort  we  have  al- 
ly shown  where  these  five  nations, 
ipite  of  blandishments  and  all  these 
ing  nations,  one-by-one,  around 
-we  have  maintained  our  integrity. 

have  maintained  the  free  way  of 
.  We  have  maintained  the  free  en- 
>rise  system.  And  we  have  shown 
I  that  a  free  enterprise  system  and 

free  way  of  life  can  survive.  We 
lly  are  in  our  region,  the  bulwark 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
^  way  of  life.  And  that  is,  already, 

contribution  to  a  world  of  peace 
I  order. 

Ve  really  don't  come  here  with 
pty  hands,  while  other  nations 
e  fallen  one-by-one  around  us.  We 
e  given  the  lie  to  the  myth  of  the 
ling  dominoes.  We  have  main- 
led  ourselves.  We  have  not  fallen. 
Vhen  we  come  here,  we  come  here 
show  you  that  we  have  a  way  of 

that  we  have  chosen  and  which 
have  maintained  in  spite  of  falling 


dominoes  the  other  way  that  have 
surrounded  us. 

The  Secretary  has  outlined  to  you 
what  we  have  already  achieved  in 
yesterday's  and  today's  meetings. 

The  hospitality  of  Washington  and 
the  U.S.  Government  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate. Seven  Cabinet  members 
have  participated  in  our  discussions. 
We  were  in  the  Senate.  Prominent 
Senators  also  exchanged  views  with 
us.  Yesterday  we  had  breakfast  with 
Congressmen,  and  we  also  had  a 
fruitful  exchange  of  views. 

We  go  back  to  our  respective 
countries  with  an  overall  picture.  The 
Secretary  of  State  yesterday  gave  us  a 
briefing  that  was  as  succinct  as  it  was 
substantial.  Today  [Treasury]  Secre- 
tary Blumenthal  also  discussed  with 
us  the  various  phases  of  the  economic 
and  trade  and  other  considerations 
that  will  help  in  boosting  our  econ- 
omy and  your  economy,  because  this 
is  mutual. 

When  you  sell  us  your  products, 
we  sell  you  our  raw  materials.  This  is 
a  symbiotic  arrangement;  it  is  not  a 
one-way  arrangement.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  impress  upon  you. 

There  are  stories  that  I  read  this 
morning  that  seemed  to  indicate  that 
we  came  here  to  ask  and  to  beg  for 
help.  That  is  not  true.  We  came  here 
to  offer  the  contribution  that  we  have 
already  made  to  the  free  world.  And 
then,  on  the  basis  of  that,  for  you  to 
realize  that  any  agreements  we  may 
enter  into  would  be  for  our  mutual 
benefit,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ASEAN  nations. 

Gentlemen,  the  floor  is  open.  Who 
will  fire  the  first  shot?  [Laughter] 

Q.  Did  ASEAN  ask  the  United 
States  to  give  the  organization  re- 
gional preference — preference  as  a 
region — in  the  U.S.  system  of 
tariffs,  and  what  was  the  answer? 

The  second  question  is:  Did  In- 
donesia ask  relief  from  the  U.S. 
sanctions  against  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
OPEC? 

Secretary  Romulo:  The  first  ques- 
tion will  be  answered  by  the  Foreign 

Letters 
of  Credence 


On  August  2,  1978,  President  Carter 
accepted  the  credentials  of  U  Hla 
Shwe  of  Burma  and  Klos  Vises- 
surakarn  of  Thailand  as  their  coun- 
tries' newly  appointed  Ambassadors  to 
the  United  States.  □ 
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Minister  of  Singapore.  [Laughter| 

Foreign  Minister  Rajaratnam:  If  I 

understood  the  question  correctly,  I 
think  the  answer  is  contained  on  page 
5  of  the  joint  press  statement,  which 
says:  ''The  ASEAN  Ministers 
stressed  the  importance  of  assistance 
in  promoting  ASEAN  exports,  market 
access  on  a  preferential  basis  where 
possible.  ..." 

I  don't  know  whether  that  answers 
your  question  that  you  did  ask. 

Q.  No.  What  was  the  U.S.  an- 
swer, and  did  it  satisfy  you? 

A.  I  think  you  had  better  ask  your 
Secretary  or  Mr.  Cooper. 

Under  Secretary  Cooper:  We  did 

not,  in  fact,  have  an  explicit  discus- 
sion of  a  specific  preferential  ar- 
rangement for  the  ASEAN  countries. 
We  did  discuss  the  question — and  this 
comes  to  your  second  question  of 
generalized  tariff  preferences  and  the 
impact  of  our  generalized  system  of 
tariff  preferences  on  the  ASEAN 
countries. 

The  ASEAN  countries  made  known 
to  us  a  number  of  difficulties  which 
they  have  with  that  scheme,  and 
we  explained  our  position  on  the  dif- 
ficulties. We  find  ourselves  sympa- 
thetic with  some  of  the  difficulties 
they  had,  but  we  did  not  have  an 
explicit  discussion  of  a  preferential 
arrangement  just  for  ASEAN. 

On  the  question  of  the  OPEC  ex- 
clusion for  Indonesia,  that  exclusion, 
as  you  know,  is  a  feature  of  the  Trade 
Act  which  was  passed  in  1974  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  embargo  by  the 
Arab  OPEC  countries  of  oil  shipments 
to  the  United  States.  But  Congress 
swept  up  all  of  the  OPEC  countries 
into  the  legislative  history,  and  we 
explained  during  the  course  of  the 
ASEAN  meetings  that  it  was  not 
practically  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  change  that  legislation. 

Q.  In  your  opening  comments, 
you  talked  about  a  common  fund.  I 
don't  know  very  much  about  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  how  large 
a  common  fund  is  being  discussed 
by  the  ASEAN  Ministers?  Is  there 
any  kind  of  promise  or  commitment 
of  an  American  contribution  to  that 
fund? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  common 
fund  is  a  subject  which  has  been  high 
on  the  list  of  the  North-South  issues 
and  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  pre- 
liminary meetings  dealing  with  this 
issue.  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  these 
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various  meetings  and  has  attended,  I 
think,  every  one  of  the  conferences 
which  have  been  held. 

I  will  ask  Dick  if  he  would  want  to 
comment,  please,  on  the  details  of  the 
question  which  you  have  put. 

Under  Secretary  Cooper:  The 

common  fund,  in  the  specialized 
lingo  that  always  develops  around 
these  things,  is  an  organization  yet  to 
be  created  to  support  financially 
commodity  agreements  on  individual 
commodities  around  the  world  and 
reflects  a,  by  now,  widespread  recog- 
nition that  the  kinds  of  price  move- 
ments that  we've  seen  during  the  last 
6  or  7  years  are  not  in  the  interests  of 
either  producing  or  consuming  coun- 
tries. 

We  are  still  in  the  middle  of 
negotiations  on  the  common  fund.  An 
original  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
UNCTAD  [U.N.  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development]  Secretary  General 
talked  of  a  common  fund  as  large  as 
$6  billion.  That,  on  our  side,  we 
think  is  not  either  feasible  or 
necessary — this  is  globally  speak- 
ing— but  there  have  been  no  discus- 
sions here  on  the  question  of  the 
amounts  of  the  common  fund.  We 
have  had  some  discussion  of  its  mo- 
dalities, and  we  will  continue  to  have 
some  discussions  on  that. 

Secretary  Vance:  Let  me  put  a 

footnote  in  here.  Let  me  stress  the 
importance  that  we  attach  to  the 
common  fund.  We  think  that  the 
common  fund  is  very  important  not 
only  for  its  practical  nature  and  what 
that  will  bring  but  also  from  a  sym- 


bolic standpoint,  and  I  just  want  to 
underscore  the  importance  which  we 
in  the  United  States  attach  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  a  common  fund 
negotiation.  I  know  this  view  was 
shared  by  our  ASEAN  colleagues. 

Foreign  Minister  Rithauddeen: 

We  from  the  ASEAN  countries,  as 
you  are  aware,  are  the  producers  of 
major  primary  commodities;  and  we 
are  very  much  concerned  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  the  common 
fund. 

We  are  very  happy  with  the  role 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  playing, 
such  as  the  North-South  dialogue;  and 
we  are  very  happy  with  the  declara- 
tion made  in  Bonn  last  month.  As 
we  are  the  major  producers  of  these 
primary  commodities,  the  very  fact  of 
the  establishment  of  the  common  fund 
would  insure  not  only  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  prices  of  the  commodities, 
but  would  also  insure  the  supply  of 
the  commodities  that  are  required  by 
the  developed  countries — such  as  the 
United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  common 
fund,  I  would  like  to  stress,  is  we  are 
not  aiming  for  high  price  but  the  very 
purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

This  is  very  important.  I  find  that 
the  U.S.  people  are  not  very  much 
oriented  to  the  very  purpose  and  ob- 
jective of  the  common  fund.  And  I 
would  like  to  assure  the  very  purpose 
of  having  this  common  fund  is  to 
grant  the  stabilization  of  the  price  of 
the  commodities. 


Left  to  right:  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Richard  Holbrooke,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  Arporna  Sribhibhadh  of  Thailand,  President  Carter,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Commerce  Prok  Amranand  of  Thailand,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the 
Philippines,  and  ASEAN  Secretary  General  Datuk  Ali  bin  Abdullah. 
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Secretary  Romulo:  The  important 
of  the  commitment  of  the  Unit! 
States  to  us  is  significant  because  ) 
to  now  the  other  nations — developl 
nations — are  waiting  for  whatevr 
commitment  the  United  States  m't 
give. 

The  commitment  of  the  Unit! 
States  on  the  common  fund  offers  t: 
leadership  that  is  needed  in  order  tit 
it  can  be  carried  out.  We  are  gratell 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  tht 
commitment,  which  really  is  openi; 
the  door  for  the  others  to  support  t'; 
common  fund. 

It  is  the  amount  that,  of  cours, 
comes  into  the  American  mind  of  he 
much  the  United  States  is  giving.  T| 
importance  of  the  commitment  of  tl 
United  States  is  that  it  opens  the  do; 
for  the  others  to  follow  and  to  al|i 
commit  themselves  to  support  1 1 
common  fund. 

Q.  What  conditions  exist  for  a 
mittance    of   new    members    i 
ASEAN,  and  what  would  be  the  i- 
titude  of  ASEAN  toward  the  idea  ] 
perhaps  admitting  Vietnam  as 
member?  What  conditions  wou'l 
have  to  be  met  for  such  a  develo 
ment?  I  ask  this  because  I  gath 
this  idea  has  been  discussed  a! 
among  ASEAN  members  recently. 

Secretary  Romulo:  At  one  tir: 
Vietnam  and  the  others  of  that  si 
had  been  very  distrustful  of  ASEA; 
As  I  have  already  said,  they  ha 
sought  and  attacked  us  as  the  succe 
sors  of  SEATO.  Recently  they  mai 
the  announcement  that  they  now  fav 
the  ASEAN 's  main  thrust — which  is 
zone  of  peace,  freedom,  and  securit 
However,  they  changed  that  to  zoi 
of  peace,  independence,  and  securit) 

ASEAN  is  ruled  by  consensus.  Nj 
application  has  been  made  by  Vie 
nam  to  be  a  member.  There  havir 
been  no  application  and  no  formal  r< 
quest  that  they  be  admitted  t 
ASEAN,  I  certainly  cannot  answt 
your  question.  All  I  can  say  is  th; 
we  are  ruled  by  consensus  and  only 
consensus  vote  can  make  a  decisio 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  In  the  speeches  and  papet 
put  out  from  this  meeting  todaj 
there's  been  little  or  no  mention  ( 
human  rights,  except  for  the  discu; 
sion  of  the  refugee  problem.  I  won 
der  if  you  would  tell  me  if  yo 
think  that  the  Administration  in 
tends  to  divorce  its  promotion  c 
human  rights  in  the  ASEAN  regio 
from  its  promotion  of  economic  dt 
velopment  in  the  ASEA! 
region — or  is  there  some  linkag 
between  the  two? 
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Secretary  Vance:  The  subjects  dis- 
;sed  at  the  ASEAN  meeting  are  not 
ateral  in  nature.  They  relate  to  the 
IEAN  region  as  a  group.  We, 
refore,  did  not  get  into,  as  agenda 
ms,  bilateral  matters. 
[n  the  global  review  which  I  gave 
iterday  with  respect  to  the  situation 
lund  the  world  as  we  saw  it,  in- 
ding  the  region,  I  did  make  refer- 
ee to  the  issue  of  human  rights.  But 
simply  was  not  a  subject,  since  it 
s  a  bilateral  subject,  that  would  be 
en  up  at  this  particular  meeting. 
Dn  matters  of  human  rights,  we  do 
cuss  those  subjects  with  individual 
intries  bilaterally. 

Q.  If  and  when  it  is  confirmed  to 
ur  satisfaction  that  the  Viet- 
mese  have  dropped  their  previous 
nditions  for  normalization,  what 
uld  be  the  U.S.  attitude  toward 
»t? 

/Vnd  I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Romulo, 
whoever  on  the  other  side:  Have 
u  given  any  thought — what  do 
u  think  should  be  the  proper  re- 
tionship  between  the  ASEAN 
untries,  as  the  non-Communist 
untries  in  Southeastern  Asia,  and 
t  Communist  countries  in  that  re- 
m? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  indicated 
jut  a  year  ago  that  we  would  be 
spared  to  discuss  the  question  of 
rmalization  of  relations  with  Viet- 
ti  without  preconditions. 
In  the  discussions  that  were  held  at 
ee  sessions,  I  believe,  over  the 
st  year  or  so,  in  each  case  Vietnam 
5  made  reference  to  preconditions 
the  form  of  economic  assistance. 
;  have  said  that  we  would  accept 
preconditions,  and,  therefore, 
:re  has  been  no  progress  with  re- 
set to  the  question  of  normaliza- 
n. 

We  have  not  yet  received  any 
itement  from  Vietnam  to  the  effect 
it  this  precondition  which  they  have 
eviously  spoken  about  has  been 
3pped.  I  have  read  references  to 
itements  that  they  are  alleged  to 
ve  made  to  others.  No  statement 
s  been  made  to  us  yet  with  respect 
any  change  of  position. 

Secretary  Romulo:   As  to  the 

estion  addressed  to  me,  may  I  say 
at  the  ASEAN  nations — we  have 
r  short-range  program,  which  is  to 
pe  that  whatever  troubles  they  may 
ve  now  will  be  settled  peacefully 
the  negotiating  table.  Our  long- 
nge  program  is  to  cooperate  with 
Jin  as  much  as  we  can  and  to  show 
sm  a  friendly  and  cordial  attitude. 
Some  of  us  in  the  ASEAN  group 
ve  bilateral  relations  with  Hanoi. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  4* 

President  Carter  met  August  4  with 
Ministers  from  the  Association  of  South 
East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  who  are 
holding  their  first  U.S. -ASEAN  ministerial 
meeting  in  Washington  from  August 
2-4.** 

The  President  said  that  the  United  States 
fully  supports  ASEAN  efforts  to  encourage 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  cooperation 
among  its  members  and  to  promote  peace 
and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  ASEAN  economic 
progress.  The  President  told  the  ASEAN 
Ministers  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  embark  on  a  long-term  process  of 
cooperation  with  ASEAN.  The  United 
States  will  respond  to  ASEAN  s  own  re- 
gional priorities  and  programs  and  has 
agreed  to  set  up  consultative  arrangements 
in  key  economic  areas  such  as  aid,  energy, 
science  and  technology,  food,  business  af- 
fairs, and  trade. 


The  Philippines,  for  example,  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  Hanoi.  We 
have  sent  our  Ambassador  to  Hanoi; 
they  have  exchanged  with  us,  and 
they  have  an  Ambassador  in  Manila. 
We  have  sent  help  to  them  for  their 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  and 
have  assisted  in  agricultural  seeds  and 
insecticides — something  that  can  help 
them  in  their  basic  human  needs  and 
not  in  any  manner  for  military  pur- 
poses. That  is  our  relationship  with 
Vietnam — with  Hanoi — and  we  feel 
that  the  relations  are  friendly. 

Today  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Manila  stating  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Hanoi  plans  to  visit  Manila  and 
would  like  to  know  our  reaction — that 
is,  insofar  as  our  bilateral  relations 
are  concerned. 

Foreign  Minister  Pachariyang- 
kun:  As  far  as  Thailand  is  concerned, 
our  foreign  policy  is  aimed  at  cul- 
tivating good  understanding  and 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors. 
We  do  not  see  any  hindrance  in  the 
different  administrative  systems  or 
economic  and  social  systems.  Irre- 
spective of  the  differences,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  can  cooperate  peacefully 
together  for  the  sake  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  And  that  is  why  Thai- 
land and  Vietnam  have  established 
diplomatic  relations  together.  We 
have  our  Embassy,  our  Ambassador, 
in  Hanoi,  and  Hanoi  has  sent  its  Am- 
bassador to  Bangkok. 

Also  our  relations  with  another 
country  in  Indochina — Laos — are  very 
good.   They  have  improved  tremen- 


Philippine  Foreign  Minister  General 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  the  spokesman  for 
ASEAN,  noted  that  this  first  joint  ministe- 
rial meeting  represented  the  culmination  of 
intensive  preparations  and  consultations 
between  ASEAN  and  the  United  States. 
The  meeting,  he  added,  was  an  open 
dialogue  on  the  range  of  international  is- 
sues and  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  improve  understanding  and  set  up 
long-term  consultative  arrangements.  Gen- 
eral Romulo  said  the  meeting  reinforces  the 
partnership  and  friendly  relations  that  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  ASEAN. 


♦Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  7,  1978; 
list  of  participants  in  the  White  House 
meeting  omitted. 

**The  ASEAN  ministers  and  their  dele- 
gations arrived  in  Washington  on  Aug.  2 
and  held  preliminary  discussions  that  after- 
noon and  evening,  but  the  official  session 
did  not  open  until  the  following  day. 


dously.  And  now  the  two  countries 
have  engaged  in  exchanging  trade 
missions  with  each  other.  We  sent  our 
trade  delegation  to  Laos  to  study  how 
we  can  expand  trade  activities  with 
each  other,  and  they  responded  by 
sending  a  trade  team  to  Bangkok. 

We  did  the  same  thing  with  Hanoi 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  relations 
with  Kampuchea  [Cambodia] — with 
which  up  to  now  we  have  had  some 
difficulties  because  along  the  very 
long  border  there  have  been  incidents, 
a  lot  of  incidents,  where  loss  of  lives 
and  property  were  caused.  But  re- 
cently, Ieng  Sary,  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Kampuchea,  came  to  Thailand  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment— as  guest  of  our  Government — 
and  we  agreed  between  us  that  we 
will  try  our  utmost  to  prevent  the  in- 
cidents from  occurring  along  the  bor- 
der. That  is  really  a  progress  in  itself. 

We  also  agreed  that  we  will  work 
together  in  the  trade  field  as  well  as 
in  the  form  of  exchange  of  expertise, 
and  we  also  agreed  to  have  a  direct 
telegraphic  line  between  Bangkok  and 
Phnom  Penh  in  order  to  save  the  cost 
as  well  as  to  save  time.  So  you  will 
see  that  the  situation  with  regard  to 
relations  between  Thailand  and  the 
Indochina  countries  is  improving  from 
day  to  day;  and  we  hope  that,  that 
being  the  case,  we  will  be  able  to 
work  more  constructively  together. 

Foreign  Minister  Rithauddeen: 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
Malaysia  has  diplomatic  relations  at 
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ambassadorial  levels — that  is,  we 
have  our  Ambassador  stationed  at 
Hanoi  for  the  last  2  years,  and  we 
have  also  at  Kuala  Lumpur  the  Viet- 
namese Ambassador.  Our  relations 
with  the  Vietnamese,  the  Laotians, 
and  also  with  Kampuchea  have  gone 
very  satisfactorily.  We  have  coopera- 
tion with  them. 

I  visited  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Phnom  Penh  last  year.  I  visited  Hanoi 
and  Vientiane  in  May  of  last  year. 
That  was  the  first  contact  that  I  had 
with  the  Vice  Premier  of  Vietnam. 

And  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
whole,  as  far  as  between  countries 
non-Communist,  Malaysia  has  very 
close  contact  with  these  countries; 
and  we  would  like  to  develop  very 
good  relations  with  all  these  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussions, 
we  have  a  common  understanding — 
that  is,  all  the  countries  in  the  region 
should  maintain  and  preserve  peace 
and  stability.  And  Malaysia,  the  four 
countries — namely,  all  the  ASEAN 
countries  that  are  present  here — are 
signatories  to  the  Kuala  Lumpur  dec- 
laration in  1971,  what  we  call  the 
zone  of  peace,  freedom,  and  neu- 
trality. 

And  on  the  16th  of  June,  in  New 
York,  there  was  a  response  made  by 
Vietnamese  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  zone  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  neutrality.  [Inaudible]  But  there 
is  that  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  prepared  to  talk  on  the  con- 
cept of  the  zone  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  neutrality;  and  as  far  as  Malaysia 
is  concerned,  we  are  the  principal  ex- 
ponent of  this  concept.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  look  into  the  proposal  or  the 
proposition  or  the  response  made  by 
the  Vietnamese,  and  we  hope  also 
that  the  senior  officials  of  these  five 
countries  could  look  into  the  proposal 
of  this  concept  of  the  zone  of  peace. 

I  think,  personally,  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  a  potential  of 
having  good  collaboration  and  coop- 
eration in  the  economic  field  among 
all  the  countries  in  the  region.  We 
hope  with  this,  it  could  bring  peace, 
stability,  and  a  betterment  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  peoples  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Q.  Did  the  ASEAN  countries  get 
a  new  American  commitment  to  in- 
crease economic  aid  through  this 
conference? 

Under  Secretary  Cooper:  There 
was  an  extensive  discussion  of  aid  in 
its  several  aspects — indeed,  part  of 
that  discussion  is  going  on  at  this 
very  moment.  What  was  said  was  a 
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generalized  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  its  foreign  aid,  in- 
cluding in  particular  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  located  in  Manila  and  serves 
that  entire  region — not  limited  to 
ASEAN  countries,  but  including  ex- 
tensively activity  in  the  ASEAN 
countries.  So  while  there  was  no  spe- 
cific commitment,  there  was  a 
generalized  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  do  what  it  could  to 
increase  resource  transfers  to  the  re- 
gion, including  through  multilateral 
institutions. 

JOINT  PRESS  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  4 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  ASEAN-United 
States  Dialogue  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  August  2-4,  1978  at  Ministerial  level. 

H.E.  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Philippines,  was  the 
ASEAN  Spokesman.  The  ASEAN  delegations 
were  led  by:  H.E.  Dr.  Widjojo  Nitisastro, 
Minister  Coordinator  for  Economy,  Finance 
and  Industry  of  Indonesia;  H.E.  Tengku 
Ahmad  Rithauddeen,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Malaysia;  H.E.  Mr.  S.  Rajaratnam, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Singapore;  and 
H.E.  Dr.  Upadit  Pachariyangkun,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Thailand. 

The  United  States  delegation  was  led  by  the 
Honorable  Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  included  Secretaries  Blumenthal,  Kreps, 
Bergland,  Schlesinger  and  Governor  Gilligan 
[Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development]. 

H.E.  Datuk  Ali  bin  Abdullah,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  ASEAN  Secretariat,  was  also 
present. 

President  Carter  received  the  ASEAN  dele- 
gations and  reaffirmed  strong  US  support  for 
the  goals  and  aspirations  of  ASEAN.  He  noted 
the  excellent  example  ASEAN  sets  for  others 
by  its  cooperative  contribution  to  regional  sta- 
bility, economic  growth  and  social  progress. 
He  commended  its  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  developed  and  developing  countries, 
to  seek  solutions  to  such  common  problems  as 
better  health  and  education,  greater  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  to  increase  agriculture 
and  industrial  productivity.  He  pledged  con- 
tinued US  cooperation  in  advancing  the  eco- 
nomic strength,  cohesion  and  cooperation  of 
ASEAN  member  countries  which  the  associa- 
tion has  so  fruitfully  fostered. 

During  their  meeting,  ASEAN  and  the 
United  States  delegations  mutually  acknowl- 
edged their  growing  importance  to  one  another 
and  agreed  to  explore  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  their  relations. 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  role  of 
ASEAN  as  an  indigenous  regional  grouping  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  affirmed  its  commitment  to 
support  ASEAN  in  the  realization  of  its  aims 
and  objectives  in  contributing  to  the  well- 
being  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  region 


which  is  fundamental  to  regional  peace 
stability. 

The  United  States  expressed  its  willing 
to  work  with  other  developed  countries  in 
port  of  ASEAN 's  efforts  at  regional  coof 
tion. 

The  United  States  appreciated  ASEAN 
forts  to  promote  good  relations  with  all 
tions. 


Refugee  Problem 


ASEAN  and  the  United  States  viewed 
concern  the  serious  international  humanitat 
problem  posed  by  the  presence  of  Ini 
Chinese  refugees  in  ASEAN  countries  i 
agreed  on  the  urgent  need  for  a  concerted  1 
ternational  effort  to  find  a  just  and  durable.; 
lution  to  the  problem.  The  United  Sts; 
pledged  to  intensify  its  efforts,  and  to  coojji 
ate  with  ASEAN  in  encouraging  the  wd 
community  to  do  more. 

New  International  Economic  Order 

ASEAN  and  the  United  States  reaffirm 
their  strong  support  for  cooperative  efforts) 
ward  attainment  of  an  equitable  internatka 
economic  order.  They  jointly  stressed  the  i 
portance  of  continued  world  economic  rec 
ery  to  facilitate  economic  growth.  They  a 
underscored  the  need  to  curb  protection  l 
and  to  promote  more  open  world  markets,  v-l 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  developj 
countries  for  export  markets. 

North/South  Issues  of  Special  Concei 

The  United   States  and  ASEAN  agreedi 
cooperate  constructively  in  forthcoming  in: 
national  meetings  addressing  major  Not, 
South  issues.  ASEAN  and  the  United  Sta; 
agreed  that  the  forthcoming  Fifth  Session  : 
UNCTAD  in  Manila  in  1979  would  provide' 
opportunity  for  promoting  international  co> 
eration  and  understanding  and  play  a  sign 
cant  and  effective  role  in  expediting  progrs 
toward  attainment  of  an  equitable  internatio 
economic  order.  They  further  agreed  on 
importance  of  constructive  participation! 
future  meetings  of  the  United  Nations'  Co- 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

Common  Fund  and  the  Integrated  Pi- 
gram  for  Commodities  (IPC).  ASEAN  al 

the  United  States  supported  the  decision  of  t: 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Implementation 
the  IPC  to  invite  the  Secretary-General 
UNCTAD,  in  the  light  of  his  assessment  ' 
developments  and  prospects,  based  on  furth 
consultations,  to  set  a  date  for  reconvening  tl 
Common  Fund  Conference.   ASEAN  and  t 
United  States  also  stressed  that  discussions  I 
individual  commodities  be  expedited  with 
view  to  concluding  work  on  or  before  the  ei 
of  1979. 

ASEAN  expressed  disappointment  at  tj 
general  lack  of  progress  in  implementing  tl 
IPC.  In  particular,  ASEAN  expressed  its  rt 
grets  that  negotiations  on  a  Common  Fui 
have  not  resulted  in  its  establishment  and  th 
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irogress  on  negotiations  on  individual  com- 
nodities  so  far  have  generally  not  passed  be- 
'ond  the  preliminary  stage.  ASEAN  stressed 
he  importance  of  commodities  to  the  eco- 
lomic  well-being  of  the  region  and  explored 
vith  the  United  States  delegation  possible  so- 
utions  to  the  problems  holding  up  progress  in 
stablishing  a  Common  Fund  and  agreement 
m  individual  commodities.  The  United  States 
iledged  to  pursue  actively  the  Common  Fund 
Jegotiations  to  a  successful  early  conclusion 
nd  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  discussions 
nd  negotiations  to  conclude  appropriate  ar- 
angements  or  agreements  on  individual  cora- 
lodities. 

Both  ASEAN  and  the  US  expressed  satis- 
action  with  progress  in  consideration  of  an 
nternational  rubber  agreement.  The  United 
States  noted  that  progress  had  been  made 
/ithin  the  IPC  in  analyzing  the  problems  of 
ther  commodity  markets  and  in  defining  pos- 
ible  international  measures  to  address  these 
roblems. 

The  discussions  on  commodity  policy  also 
Dcussed  on  raw  materials  of  particular  interest 
3  ASEAN  countries.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
lSEAN  and  the  United  States  would  consult 
eriodically  as  necessary  on  various  commod- 
:y  issues  of  mutual  interest. 

The  US  underscored  its  view  that  global  im- 
rovements  in  trade  and  commodity  systems 
re  the  most  effective  means  of  attaining  eco- 
omic  growth  and  development.  The  ASEAN 
Ministers  stressed  the  importance  of  assistance 
t  promoting  ASEAN  exports,  market  access 
n  a  preferential  basis  where  possible,  protec- 
lon  against  unwarranted  trade  restrictions  and 
cgional  STABEX-type  arrangements  to  com- 
ensate  reduced  earnings  from  commodity  ex- 
orts.  The  US  suggested  continued  study  by 
le  IMF/IBRD  Development  Committee  of  the 
dequacy  of  existing  facilities  for  the  stabili- 
ation  of  export  earnings. 

Exchange  of  Views  on  Trade  Issues.  The 

JS  and  ASEAN  noted  the  importance  of  the 
ieneralized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  and 
f  the  US  GSP  scheme  to  ASEAN  and  other 
eveloping  countries.  They  noted  the  number 
f  suggestions  made  by  ASEAN  and  other  de- 
eloping  countries  which  could  lead  to  im- 
roving  this  scheme  and  its  operations. 
kSEAN  renewed  its  request  for  several  further 
mprovements  in  the  US  system,  and  the  US 
greed  to  study  these  requests.  The  US  Ad- 
linistration  is  sympathetic  to  the  ASEAN  re- 
uest  that  all  ASEAN  countries  be  eligible  for 
he  US  GSP. 

ASEAN  and  the  United  States  reviewed 
TOgress  in  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
nd  affirmed  the  desirability  of  meeting  the 
)ecember  15  target  for  conclusion  which  was 
ecently  established  in  Geneva.  Both  sides 
'ledged  themselves  to  facilitate  agreement  in 
he  many  areas  covered,  and  to  seek  maximum 
'ossible  trade  liberalization.  They  recognized 
tie  importance  of  an  improved,  more  open  and 
ion-discriminatory  international  trading 
ramework  which  at  the  same  time  takes  fuller 
ccount  of  the  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 


tries through  special  and  differential  treat- 
ment, and  which  insures  their  more  meaning- 
ful participation  in  the  world  trading  system. 
They  affirmed  that  developed  countries  do  not 
expect  contributions  from  the  developing 
countries  inconsistent  with  their  trade,  finance 
and  development  needs. 

Business  Relations  and   Investments. 

ASEAN  and  United  States  delegations  ex- 
changed views  on  the  expansion  of  business 
relations  between  ASEAN  and  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  role  of  foreign  private  sec- 
tor investments  in  the  economic  development 
of  ASEAN.  ASEAN  and  the  US  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  stimulating  the  flow  of  invest- 
ments into  the  ASEAN  region.  US  Govern- 
ment measures  to  facilitate  these  investments, 
such  as  assistance  from  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  and  the  US 
Eximbank,  can  play  a  useful  role. 

In  this  connection,  ASEAN  welcomed  the 
US  announcement  by  OPIC  President  Ruther- 
ford Poats  of  the  visit  to  the  region  of  an 
ASEAN  investment  mission  of  interested 
American  businessmen,  to  be  headed  by 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Robinson,  and  organized  by  OPIC. 

The  United  States  declared  its  readiness  to 
facilitate  business  contacts  and  investments  in 
the  ASEAN  region  which  contribute  to  accom- 
plishment of  ASEAN  development  objectives. 
Toward  this  end,  ASEAN  and  the  United 
States  agreed  to  encourage  the  earliest  possible 
establishment  of  an  ASEAN-US  Business 
Council  under  the  auspices  of  the  ASEAN 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
(ASEAN-CCI)  and  the  US  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry. 

ASEAN  also  welcomed  the  US  announce- 
ment of  the  visit  of  US  Eximbank  Chairman 
John  Moore  to  ASEAN  countries  in 
November,  1978,  as  well  as  the  prospect  that 
Eximbank  would  consider  supporting  ASEAN 
industrial  projects. 

ASEAN  stated  that  it  encourages  private 
sector  participation  in  the  ASEAN  industrial 
complementation  schemes  and  the  industrial 
projects  in  the  ASEAN  countries.  The  United 
States  declared  its  readiness  to  facilitate  dis- 
cussion with  the  American  private  sector  re- 
garding participation  in  these  projects. 

The  ASEAN  and  US  delegations  also  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  elimination  of  the  tax 
deferral  on  the  foreign  earnings  of  US  com- 
panies. ASEAN  reiterated  its  concern  over  the 
adverse  effects  of  such  a  move. 


Development  Cooperation 

The  United  States  reconfirmed  its  readiness 
to  participate  in  a  wide  range  of  ASEAN  re- 
gional projects  in  development  cooperation, 
within  the  framework  of  general  US  assistance 
policies.  The  United  States  announced  its 
readiness  to  proceed  to  the  design  phase  on 
four  projects:  an  ASEAN  Plant  Protection  Pro- 
gram, an  ASEAN  Watershed  Conservation  and 
Management  Project,  establishment  of  an 
ASEAN   Agriculture   Development  and  Plan- 
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ning  Center  and  ASEAN  Drug  Prevention 
Education  Seminar  for  Teachers,  Educators 
and  Curriculum  Designers.  Feasibility  studies 
are  to  be  carried  out  on  other  proposals. 
ASEAN  welcomed  these  developments. 

ASEAN  called  on  the  United  States  au- 
thorities to  ensure  that  the  "basic  human 
needs"  policy  governing  aid  would  meet  the 
specific  requirements  and  changing  needs  of 
the  region. 

The  United  States  and  ASEAN  also  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  food  and  energy  matters  and  to 
establish  a  joint  working  group  on  energy. 

The  United  States  also  offered  to  cooperate 
with  ASEAN  in  the  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  cooperation  would  primarily  aim 
at  upgrading  the  indigenous  science  and  tech- 
nology infrastructure  and  capacity  of  ASEAN. 

The  ASEAN  and  US  delegations  recognized 
the  increasing  drug  menace  to  the  health  of 
peoples  in  both  developed  and  developing 
countries,  and  pledged  increased  support  to 
bring  this  problem  under  control.  As  part  of 
this  effort,  the  United  States  agreed  to  con- 
tinue its  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  to 
ASEAN  countries  and  to  intensify  and  expand 
measures  to  prevent  and  control  drug  abuse. 

The  Meeting  agreed  to  continue  consulta- 
tions on  the  foregoing  proposals. 

ASEAN-US  Cooperation 
in  Education  and  Culture 

There  was  an  exchange  of  views  and  agree- 
ment to  cooperate  in  expanding  the  scope  and 
range  of  contacts  between  the  peoples  and 
educational  institutions  of  ASEAN  and  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  expressed  its 
support  of  ASEAN  cultural  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  education.  The  ASEAN  proposal  to 
meet  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  region  to  de- 
fine the  terms  of  reference  of  this  cooperation 
was  agreed  to  by  the  US. 

The  Second  ASEAN-US  Dialogue  was  rec- 
ognized by  all  participants  as  an  important 
step  in  strengthening  further  the  friendship  and 
close  ties  between  the  ASEAN  and  the  United 
States.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for  ASEAN 
and  US  leaders  to  meet  and  consult  on  cooper- 
ation in  pursuing  common  goals  for  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  region.  ASEAN  and 
the  United  States  agreed  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts toward  the  consolidation  of  a  durable, 
long-range,  mutually  beneficial  relationship, 
and  agreed  to  take  measures  to  facilitate  more 
active  economic  cooperation  to  that  end. 

They  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
ASEAN-United  States  Dialogue  will  be  held 
next  year  in  the  ASEAN  region  on  a  date  to  be 
mutually  agreed.  □ 


1  Press  release  308. 

2  For  text  of  Vice  President  Mondale's  ad- 
dress at  the  East-West  Center  in  Honolulu  on 
May  10,  1978,  see  Bulletin  of  July  1978,  p. 
22. 
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ECONOMICS:        Strategy  for  a 
/Veil*  Agenda 


by  Warren  Christopher 

Address  on  June  22,  1978,  before 
the  Iowa  State  Bar  Association  in  Des 
Moines.  Mr.  Christopher  is  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  traditional  concerns  of  our 
postwar  foreign  policy — the  Soviet 
Union,  arms  control,  the  Middle 
East — have  dominated  the  recent 
headlines.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  step 
back  from  these  headlines  to  discuss 
the  implications  of  what  I  believe  is  an 
important  trend:  the  emergence  of  a 
new  international  agenda  of  pressing 
economic  issues. 

The  issues  of  this  new  agenda  are 
bread-and-butter,  pocketbook  issues. 
They  arise  from  the  increasing  impact 
of  events  abroad  on  prices,  on  jobs, 
and  on  the  conditions  of  day-to-day 
life  here  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  issues  are  new  and  un- 
precedented, such  as  energy  prices, 
allocation  of  ocean  resources,  and  en- 
vironmental impacts.  Others  involve 
traditional  concerns  of  international 
economic  policy  which  now  have  a 
greater  impact  on  our  everyday 
lives — tariffs,  investment  abroad,  and 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  All  have  a 
common  origin  in  the  increasing  in- 
teraction between  the  United  States 
and  the  economies  of  the  world. 

The  dimensions  of  this  interaction 
are  suggested  by  a  few  statistics. 
Nearly  10  million  American  jobs  de- 
pend on  our  exports.  Two-thirds  of  our 
imports  are  raw  materials  that  we  do 
not  or  cannot  readily  produce.  One  out 
of  every  three  dollars  of  U.S.  corpo- 
rate profits  is  derived  from  interna- 
tional activities. 

These  economic  issues  are  crucial  to 
our  national  security.  As  President 
Carter  pointed  out  in  his  Annapolis 
speech,  we  are  strong  not  only  because 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  strength  of  our 
economy — a  gross  national  product 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  Soviet 
Union's. 

It  is  not  a  new  perception  that  our 
interaction  with  the  world  economy 
has  become  increasingly  important  to 
our  national  welfare.  What  is  new,  I 
believe,  is  the  effort  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  reflect  this  increased  impor- 
tance in  its  foreign  policy — to  respond 
more  effectively  to  the  challenge  of 
the  new  agenda. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  thesis  by  dis- 


cussing perhaps  the  most  important  re- 
cent addition  to  our  new  foreign  policy 
agenda:  the  need  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil. 

Reducing  Imported  Oil 

The  reality  of  interdependence  was 
forced  on  us  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
of  1973  and  the  quadrupling  of  oil 
prices  that  followed. 

Our  vulnerability  to  interruptions  in 
the  supply  of  imported  oil  was  brought 
home  to  us  that  winter  by  lines  at  the 
gas  stations  and  lower  temperatures  in 
our  homes  and  offices.  The  sudden, 
massive  increase  in  oil  prices  produced 
even  more  serious  and  long-term  ef- 
fects: It  contributed  to  double-digit  in- 
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The  energy  crisis  is  of  global  di 
mensions.  It  has  administered  a  sever 
shock  to  the  economies  of  the  indus 
trialized  democracies,  and  it  pose 
serious  problems  for  nations  strugglin 
to  overcome  poverty.  In  response,  th 
United  States  has  played  a  leading  rol 
in  the  work  of  the  International  Energ' 
Agency,  an  organization  of  most  o 
the  industrial  democracies,  formed  a 
our  initiative  in  the  wake  of  the  197: 
embargo.  The  Agency  has  agreed  on  i 
number  of  practical  measures  to  meet 
the  common  problem  of  dependence 
on  imported  oil. 

We  are  also  working  with  the  dej 
veloping  countries:  First,  to  providf 
financial  help  to  ease  their  adjustmen 
to  the  high  cost  of  imported  oil;  anc( 
second,  to  help  them  increase  theii 
energy  production.  To  that  end,  w( 
have  supported  an  increase  in  Work 
Bank  lending  for  energy  developmen 
and  have  begun  new  programs  oi 
bilateral  assistance.  ' 

Finally,  we  have  stressed  to  the  key 


.  .  .  the  fraction  of  our  oil  consumption  supplied  by  imports  ha! 
steadily  increased  from  just  over  one-third  in  1973  to  just  undei 
one-half  today.  The  cost  .  .  .  increased  more  than  nine  times — -from 
$5  to  $45  billion. 


flation  and  our  worst  recession  since 
the  1930's. 

Paradoxically,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  embargo  we  have  become  more, 
rather  than  less,  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  Oil  imports  nearly  doubled  be- 
tween 1972  and  1977,  and  the  fraction 
of  our  oil  consumption  supplied  by 
imports  has  steadily  increased  from 
just  over  one-third  in  1973  to  just 
under  one-half  today.  The  cost  of 
these  imports  increased  more  than  nine 
times — from  $5  to  $45  billion. 

While  there  appears  to  be  little 
danger  of  an  immediate  shortage  in  the 
world  oil  market,  huge  oil  import  bills 
worsen  the  trade  deficit  and  weaken 
the  dollar.  And  there  is  a  very  serious 
threat  of  a  substantial  shortage  and  a 
new  round  of  massive  price  increases 
sometime  in  the  1980's. 

We  must  act  now  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence, or  face  a  far  more  painful 
adjustment  forced  by  future  shortages. 
The  only  practical  solution  open  to  us 
will  require  fundamental  changes  in 
how  we  use  energy.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  step  we  can  take  is  to  re- 
verse government  policies  that  sub- 
sidize energy  consumption  and  dis- 
courage energy  production.  President 
Carter  has  proposed  energy  legislation, 
now  pending  in  the  Congress,  that 
takes  this  step. 


nations  of  the  Organization  of  Petro 
leum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)-^i 
the  extremely  serious  consequences  tc 
the  world  economy  of  further  price  in- 
creases at  this  time.  Through  the  re- 
sponsible and  restrained  actions  ol 
major  producers  such  as  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran,  we  have  avoided  any  addi- 
tional increases  since  mid- 1977  and 
probably  through  the  rest  of  1978. 

Our  dependence  on  imported  oil  and 
our  long-delayed  effort  to  reduce  our 
oil  consumption  demonstrate  in 
clearest  terms  that  economic  interac- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  now  flow  pow- 
erfully in  both  directions.  There  are 
many  other  examples  of  these  interac- 
tions: 

•  The  increasing  flow  of  illegal 
immigrants  into  the  United  States,  es- 
timated at  somewhere  between  2  and  3 
million  for  last  year  alone; 

•  The  competition  for  the  fish  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  world's 
oceans; 

•  The  increasing  reliance  of  our 
farmers  on  volatile  world  markets  for 
agricultural  exports; 

•  The  threat  to  our  coasts  and. 
offshore  waters  from  substandard  oil 
tankers;  and 

•  The  allocation  of  the  world  radio 
spectrum,  which  will  affect  the  future 
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f  telecommunications  in  this  country 
>r  the  rest  of  the  century. 

evels  of  Cooperation 

Let  me  turn  from  these  examples  of 
le  new  agenda  to  some  general  ob- 
:rvations  on  our  strategy  for  coping 
ith  it.  We  believe  that  the  problems 
n  this  agenda  require  cooperative  so- 
itions  arrived  at  on  three  levels: 

•  Within  our  own  government,  in 
le  coordination  of  foreign  and 
omestic  policy; 

•  Among  the  industrial  countries,  in 
le  intensification  of  our  traditional 
operation;  and 

•  Between  the  industrial  nations  and 
le  developing  world,  in  the  so-called 
orth-South  dialogue. 

Domestic.  At  the  first  level,  as  the 
nergy  problem  illustrates,  the  issues 
n  the  new  international  agenda  have 
lurred  the  distinction  between  foreign 
nd  domestic  policy.  These  issues 
innot  readily  be  classified  as  either 
)reign  or  domestic,  because  they 
ontain  important  aspects  of  both. 

The  intertwining  of  foreign  and 
omestic  policy  poses  an  organiza- 
onal  challenge  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
lent  that  the  Carter  Administration  is 
iking  steps  to  meet.  For  example,  the 
resident's  frequent  and  substantive 
abinet  meetings  provide  a  forum  for 
igh-level  discussion  of  issues  with 
3th  domestic  and  international  impli- 
itions.  Such  issues  are  also  regularly 
onsidered  by  the  Policy  Review 
ommittee,  a  subgroup  of  the  National 
ecurity  Council  that  brings  the  State 
'epartment  together  with  the  relevant 
omestic  agencies.  And  the  State  De- 
artment  participates  actively  in  the 
eekly  meetings  of  the  President's 
rincipal  advisers  on  economic  policy. 

In  the  executive  branch,  we  are 
:arning  to  work  more  closely  with  re- 
ional  and  industry  groups  and  con- 
erned  representatives  in  Congress, 
or  example,  a  series  of  consultations 
'ith  a  group  of  Congressmen  from 
teel-producing  districts  helped  de- 
elop  a  trigger-price  system  to  respond 
uickly  to  the  dumping  of  foreign 
[eel. 

Let  me  cite  aviation  policy  as  one 
xample  of  a  coordinated  domestic  and 
iternational  effort  by  the  Administra- 
ion  that  has  produced  remarkable 
jsults. 

President  Carter  has  actively  sup- 
orted  increased  competition  for  both 
omestic  and  international  airlines, 
tnd  he  established  a  mechanism  to  in- 
ure that  the  agencies  primarily  re- 
ponsible  for  domestic  aviation — the 
-ivil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  De- 


partment of  Transportation — partici- 
pate actively  in  the  interagency  group, 
headed  by  the  State  Department, 
which  is  responsible  for  international 
aviation  agreements.  In  negotiating 
new  international  aviation  agreements, 
with  other  countries,  a  unified  execu- 
tive branch,  working  with  a  like- 
minded  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has 
sought  provisions  that  permit  airlines 
to  compete,  with  lower  fares  and  ex- 
panded service. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic.  You 
can  now  fly  round  trip  from  Chicago 
to  London  on  a  budget  fare  that  is  less 
than  40%  of  the  normal  economy 
round  trip  fare.  One  U.S.  airline  re- 
cently announced  a  round  trip 
Boston- Amsterdam  fare  of  only  $149. 
There  are  similar  bargains  on  domestic 
flights,  including  many  that  connect 
overseas.  Thus  the  domestic  and  inter- 
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protectionist  pressures.  For  our  part, 
the  United  States  will  pledge  to  re- 
strain our  oil  imports  and  to  intensify 
our  fight  against  inflation.  These 
measures  will  strengthen  the  dollar  and 
reassure  the  international  financial 
community  and  our  trading  partners. 

We  anticipate  that  all  countries  will 
renew  their  commitment  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  in  Geneva.  At 
Geneva,  along  with  our  trading 
partners  we  are  seeking  a  comprehen- 
sive reduction  in  industrial  tariffs  and 
an  easing  of  barriers  to  our  vital  ag- 
ricultural exports.  We  are  also  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  international 
rules  to  limit  unfair  trading  practices, 
such  as  subsidies,  which  put  our  ex- 
porters at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  world  markets. 

The  Bonn  summit  cannot  produce 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider  the  economic  prospects  of  the 
industrial  countries  without  regard  to  the  developing  world.  [They] 
are  the  fastest  growing  market  for  U.S.  products.  Last  year  .  .  .  Af- 
rica alone  provided  a  market  for  well  over  $1  billion  in  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural produce. 


national  aspects  of  our  aviation  policy 
reinforce  each  other. 

Industrialized  Nations.  The  second 
element  of  our  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  new  agenda  is  to  cooperate 
more  closely  with  the  other  industrial 
nations.  In  the  immediate  postwar 
period,  it  was  frequently  said  that 
"when  America  sneezes,  Europe 
catches  pneumonia."  It  might  now  be 
said  that  "Europe  and  America  catch 
each  other's  cold."  One  of  our  main 
tasks  now  is  to  cure  these  colds — and 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  double 
pneumonia. 

Next  month  in  Bonn,  West  Ger- 
many, President  Carter  will  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  a  deeper  level  of 
genuine  economic  cooperation  among 
the  industrial  nations.  There  he  will 
meet  with  the  heads  of  the  six  other 
major  industrial  democracies  and  the 
European  Community  to  discuss  how 
coordinated  action  can  contribute  to 
each  nation's  efforts  to  achieve  its 
economic  objectives.  We  hope  that 
from  this  Bonn  summit  will  emerge  a 
set  of  specific  commitments  provid- 
ing a  common  framework  for  sustained 
economic  growth,  expanding  world 
trade,  and  long-term  energy  conserva- 
tion and  development. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  each  nation 
must  do  its  share.  Some  can  give  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  their  economies, 
thereby  increasing  exports  for  others; 
some  can  make  special  efforts  to  resist 


"quick  fixes"  for  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic problems  we  face.  But  it  is  one 
of  a  series  of  determined  efforts  at 
broad-based  international  coordination 
of  national  economic  policies  by  those 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 
As  such,  it  stands  in  notable  contrast 
to  the  unilateral  actions  of  the  United 
States  in  1971,  when  a  prior  Adminis- 
tration suspended  the  operation  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  This 
action,  together  with  a  10%  surcharge 
on  all  imports,  was  taken  without  con- 
sulting our  major  economic  partners. 
We  have  learned  that  in  the  long  run 
such  unilateral  action  is  self-defeating. 
The  way  we  have  chosen  at  the  Bonn 
summit  is  the  better  course. 

Developing  World.  The  participants 
in  the  Bonn  summit  also  will  reaffirm 
a  commitment  to  the  third  element  of 
our  strategy  for  the  new  agenda; 
namely,  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  developed  and  developing 
world. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider 
the  economic  prospects  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  without  regard  to  the 
developing  world.  These  developing 
countries  are  the  fastest  growing  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  products.  Last  year  they 
bought  more  goods  from  us  than  Japan 
and  the  nine  nations  of  the  European 
Community  combined.  Africa  alone 
provided  a  market  for  well  over  $1 
billion  in  U.S.  agricultural  produce. 

The  developing  countries  also  sup- 
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ply  us  with  critical  raw  materials.  We 
rely  on  Africa,  for  example,  for  most 
of  our  manganese  and  cobalt  and  for 
40%  of  our  oil  imports. 

Along  with  our  industrial  partners, 
we  are  discussing  with  the  developing 
countries  a  wide  range  of  economic 
subjects,  such  as  improving  commod- 
ity markets,  reducing  trade  barriers, 
and  increasing  private  investment  and 
government  aid  to  the  developing 
world.  This  North-South  dialogue,  as 
it  has  come  to  be  called,  consists  both 
of  negotiations  on  specific  issues  and 
of  a  more  general  exchange  of  views 
in  a  newly  created  committee  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  dialogue  is  often  frustrating  and 
unproductive.  It  involves  scores  of 
countries,  many  of  which  have  views 
very  different  from  our  own  about  how 
the  international  economic  system 
should  be  organized. 

But  difficult  as  the  process  may  be, 
this  Administration  is  committed  to 
playing  an  active  role — offering 
realistic  proposals,  discouraging  pos- 
turing, and  emphasizing  the  pos- 
sibilities for  mutual  benefit.  We  are 
determined  that  the  North-South 
dialogue  should  be  more  than  just  talk. 
It  should  produce  specific  actions  de- 
signed to  meet  specific  needs. 

During  his  trip  to  Venezuela  earlier 
this  year,  the  President  explained  the 
essence  of  our  view  of  economic 
cooperation  between  North  and  South: 
It  must  be  a  two-way  process  in  which 
both  developing  and  industrial  coun- 
tries assume  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations. Let  me  illustrate  how  this 
two-way  process  can  work  in  one  of 
the  areas  mentioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent— stabilizing  prices  of  primary 
commodities. 

We  have  recognized  that  many  de- 
veloping countries  rely  on  one  or  two 
products  for  a  large  portion  of  their 
exports  and  a  large  share  of  their  in- 
come. Those  countries  need  the  pro- 
tection of  international  arrangements 
to  stabilize  the  prices  of  those  prod- 
ucts. Without  those  arrangements, 
economic  instability  and  the  hardship 
it  imposes  on  the  people  of  these 
countries  can  lead  to  political  instabil- 
ity and  regional  conflicts. 

Stabilization  arrangements  can 
benefit  us  as  well.  They  can  protect 
our  farmers  and  other  commodity  ex- 
porters from  drastic  price  declines. 
They  can  also  help  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  dramatic  price  increases,  as 
our  experience  with  sugar  and  other 
commodities  should  remind  us. 

We  have  entered  into  stabilization 
agreements  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  tin. 
We  are  attempting  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  for  wheat  and  for  a  com- 


mon fund  to  support  stabilization 
measures  in  a  range  of  commodity 
markets. 

Moreover,  as  I  suggested  to  you 
earlier,  there  is  also  a  basis  for  coop- 
eration in  the  pricing  of  the  world's 
most  important  primary  commodity — 
oil.  Only  reciprocal  restraint  by  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  can  avoid  a 
world  economic  recession  and  finan- 
cial instability  detrimental  to  us  all. 
The  industrial  nations,  particularly  the 
United  States,  must  restrain  demand 
for  oil;  the  OPEC  countries  must  re- 
strain prices  and  increase  supply  to 
meet  that  demand.  This  is  the  logic  we 
have  pressed  in  our  diplomatic  con- 
sultations. And  the  oil  price  freeze  of 
the  past  year  indicates  that  we  have 
had  some  success. 

Conclusion 

I  have  discussed  with  you  tonight  a 
threefold  strategy  for  meeting  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  our  new  interna- 
tional agenda — a  strategy  of  enhanced 
economic  cooperation  and  coordination 
within  the  U.S.  Government,  among 
the  industrial  democracies,  and  be- 
tween the  industrial  nations  and  the 
developing  world. 

Iowa  has  a  great  stake  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  strategy.  Your  farms, 
factories,  and  businesses  are  linked 
strongly  with  the  international  econ- 
omy. Our  efforts  to  enhance  coopera- 
tion among  the  industrial  democracies 
and  between  rich  and  poor  nations 
bear  directly  on  the  prosperity  of 
families  in  Iowa. 

To  be  successful,  our  strategy  re- 
quires American  leadership.  To  exer- 
cise that  leadership,  we  need  your 
support  here  at  home.  We  need  your 
support  to  reduce  inflation,  to  restrain 
our  oil  imports,  and  to  resist  protec- 
tionist pressures. 

With  your  help  we  can  do  what 
must  be  done  to  increase  our  economic 
strength  and  reinforce  it  through  inter- 
national cooperation.  With  your  sup- 
port, we  will  not  fail  in  our  strategy 
for  the  new  agenda.  D 
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International  Sugar 
Agreement 


Julius  L.  Katz 

Based  on  a  Statement  before  the 
bcommittee  on  Tourism  and  Sugar 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
May  11,  1978.  Mr.  Katz  is  Assist- 
t  Secretary  for  Economic  and  Busi- 
es Affairs. ' 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  ap- 
ir  before  your  committee  to  present 
:  views  of  the  Administration  on  the 
ernational  Sugar  Agreement  of  1977 
J  S.  2990  which  would  implement 
tt  agreement  as  well  as  mandate  a 
mestic  sugar  support  program. 

Ivantages  of  an 
ternational  Agreement 

I  would  like  at  the  outset  to  reaffirm 
it  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
nains  the  foundation  of  the  Admin- 
ration's  sugar  policy.  There  are  a 
mber  of  reasons  for  this. 
First,  we  have  a  major  stake  in  the 
>rld  sugar  economy.  We  import  a 
rge  proportion  of  our  sugar 
quirements — almost  50%  in  some 
ars.  We  are  also  a  major  factor  in 
i  world  market,  accounting  for  some 
%  of  world  imports.  It  is  thus  very 
ich  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
ites  to  assure  that  world  supplies  of 
»ar  are  available  over  the  long  term 
adequate  amounts  at  reasonable 
ces. 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement 
:ks  to  stabilize  world  sugar  prices. 
i  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  the 
rmful  effects  of  the  boom-bust  cycle 
Fecting  world  sugar  trade.  When 
ices  become  excessively  low,  in- 
stment  in  sugar  production  falls  and 
aduction  fails  to  keep  pace  with 
)wing  demand.  Inventories  dwindle, 
d  a  crop  failure  or  series  of  failures 
uses  a  rapid  escalation  of  prices. 
ie  such  result  is  the  600  per  pound 
ce  for  sugar  in  recent  memory. 
If  excessively  low  prices  lead  to  ex- 
ssively  high  prices,  the  reverse  is 
ie  as  well.  High  prices  encourage 
erinvestment  and  overproduction  of 
gar  leading  in  time  to  a  collapse  in 
ces.  This  has  been  the  experience  of 
S  past  2  years.  While  domestic  pro- 
ims  have  the  ability  to  sustain  the 
'mestic  price  at  some  desired 
nimum  level,  such  programs  are 
>re  limited  in  their  ability  to  protect 


against  excessively  high  prices.  While 
a  domestic  program  can  assure  a 
domestic  production  base,  it  cannot 
adequately  support  the  world  market 
which  supplies  up  to  50%  of  our 
requirements. 

An  international  agreement,  more- 
over, can  provide  additional  protection 
against  rapidly  escalating  prices  by 
providing  for  reserve  stocks  of  sugar 
to  meet  exceptional  demand.  A 
domestic  program  could  not  provide 
such  protection  without  maintaining  a 
very  costly  domestic  stock  program. 

An  international  sugar  agreement 
has  other  advantages  over  a  policy 
based  on  a  domestic  program  alone. 
We  have  seen  the  difficulty  in  the  past 
several  years  of  developing  a  domestic 
program  in  the  face  of  widely  con- 
flicting interests  among  the  various 
producing  and  consuming  groups  in 
this  country.  While  the  Congress  did 
enact  legislation  last  year  calling  for  a 
domestic  program,  the  program  was 
finally  established  with  great  difficulty 
and  in  the  end  met  with  rather  general 
dissatisfaction  from  all  quarters. 
Clearly,  the  interest  of  all  segments  of 
our  domestic  producing,  refining,  and 
sugar-using  industries  would  be  best 
served  by  a  condition  of  stable  inter- 
national prices  without  the  need  to  re- 
sort to  extraordinary  import  measures 
or  budgetary  payments  to  support  a 
domestic  price  which  is  different  from 
the  world  price  for  sugar. 

1977  Sugar  Agreement 

It  was  with  this  objective  in  mind 
that  we  sought  to  negotiate  an  interna- 
tional sugar  agreement  last  year.  After 
lengthy  and  difficult  negotiations,  we 
ultimately  succeeded  in  concluding  an 
agreement  last  October  among  50 
sugar  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
tries. In  our  view,  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  of  1977  is  a  good 
agreement  which  has  the  prospect  of 
stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  at  levels 
which  will  fairly  compensate  sugar 
producers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world  and  will  be  reasonable  to 
consumers.  Effective  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  agreement,  however,  is 
critical  to  its  success.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
sugar  market  requires  our  full  partici- 
pation in  the  agreement  if  it  is  to 
function  effectively. 

The  agreement  entered  into  force  on 
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January  1,  1978.  The  United  States 
signed  the  agreement  on  December  9, 
1977,  and  has  accepted  it  provi- 
sionally. During  the  period  of  provi- 
sional application,  the  United  States 
will  not  undertake  obligations  not 
presently  authorized  by  the  law. 

The  President  submitted  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  on  January  25,  1978. 
If  Senate  approval  and  implementing 
legislation  are  not  obtained  by 
midyear,  however,  we  will  be  unable 
to  carry  out  certain  important  obliga- 
tions. These  basic  obligations  are: 

•  To  pay  contributions  to  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  of  the  International 
Sugar  Organization; 

•  To  limit  imports  from  nonmem- 
bers;  and 

•  Effective  July  1,  1978,  to  insure 
that  all  imports  of  sugar  are  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  that  the  re- 
quired contribution  has  been  paid  to 
the  stock-financing  fund. 

Title  1  of  the  S.  2990  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  is  basically  satisfactory. 
We  would  wish,  however,  to  modify 
Section  101  (a)  which  authorizes  a  pro- 
hibition on  imports  from  nonmember 
countries.  The  International  Sugar 
Agreement  requires  that  the  United 
States  merely  limit  imports  from  non- 
members  to  55%  of  historic  imports 
when  the  price  is  below  110  per 
pound.  We  have  other  drafting 
changes  to  suggest  which  will  be 
submitted  into  the  subcommittee 
separately. 

Effect  of  the  Agreement 

It  is  fair  at  this  point  to  ask  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  agreement 
has  its  desired  effect  on  the  market.  A 
further  question  which  follows  is 
"What  if  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  does  not  achieve  its  objec- 
tives?" 

With  regard  to  the  first  question, 
export  quotas  were  introduced  upon 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement 
on  January  1 .  Exporting  members  of 
the  agreement  are  required  to  reduce 
exports  by  up  to  18.5%  from  the  basic 
export  tonnages  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment. We  believe  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  observing  these  quotas.  We  are 
informed  also  that  more  than  400,000 
tons  of  special  stocks  have  already 
been  accumulated  under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement — stocks  that  have  not 
been  put  on  the  world  market. 

Thus  the  agreement  has  begun  to 
operate.  Nevertheless,  the  market  re- 
sponse has  not  yet  brought  the  price  of 
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sugar  within  the  price  range  estab- 
lished by  the  agreement.  This  has  been 
due  to  a  number  of  factors. 

•  First,  inventories  in  the  United 
States  and  consuming  countries  were 
very  high  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  In  anticipation  of  the  agreement, 
higher  than  normal  quantities  of  sugar 
were  exported  late  last  year  to  avoid 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
quotas  that  went  into  effect  on  January 
I.  At  the  same  time,  anticipation  of 
the  U.S.  domestic  program,  with  an 
imposition  of  duties  and  fees,  led  to  a 
high  level  of  U.S.  imports,  reducing 
import  demand  sharply  in  the  first  part 
of  1978. 

•  Second,  the  U.S.  duties  and  fees 
have  themselves  had  a  depressing  ef- 
fect on  the  world  market. 

•  Third,  delays  in  U.S.  action  on 
ratification  and  consequent  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  the  agreement  have 
adversely  affected  the  confidence  of 
the  market. 

With  ratification  of  the  agreement 
by  the  United  States  and  the  working 
off  of  excess  inventories  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  we 
expect  the  agreement  to  have  a 
strengthening  effect  on  the  market  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Let  me  now  discuss  the  second 
question,  "What  if  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  doesn't  work?"  As  I 
have  stated,  we  believe  that  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  is  a  good 
agreement  and  that  it  has  a  good 
chance  of  meeting  the  objectives  of 
our  sugar  policy.  There  are  many  fac- 
tors, however,  which  affect  a  market, 
and  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess nor  that  a  specific  price  level  will 
be  achieved.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Administration  accepts  the  need  to 
have  a  contingent  domestic  program. 

Domestic  Price  Support  Program 

Let  me,  however,  address  a  few  is- 
sues having  to  do  with  the  need  for 
consistency  between  a  domestic  pro- 
gram and  the  international  agreement. 
First,  the  price  objectives  of  the 
domestic  program  should  not  be  out  of 
line  with  those  of  the  agreement.  The 
price  objective  of  the  international 
agreement  was  based  upon  a  judgment 
of  the  long-range  trend  in  the  world 
market.  The  agreement  is  designed  to 
maintain  prices  within  the  11-210 
range  and  to  give  market  forces  desir- 
able play  within  this  range. 

The  price  provisions  of  S.  2990  in 
our  view  are  not  consistent  with  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement.  In- 
deed, the  program  established  in  title 
II  may  turn  out  to  be  a  substitute  for 


the  international  agreement.  This  bill 
establishes  a  nominal  price  objective 
of  170  which  must  be  adjusted  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter.  The  effect  will  be 
rapidly  to  escalate  the  price  so  that  the 
price  objective  might  reach  17.70  after 
the  first  quarterly  adjustment  and  con- 
tinue to  rise  sharply  thereafter.  An  ex- 
cessively high  U.S.  support  price 
would  not  only  be  inflationary  but, 
through  the  incentive  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  sweeteners,  could  swell 
world  surpluses  in  contradiction  to  our 
objectives  in  supporting  the  agree- 
ment. 

Secondly,  the  system  used  to  sup- 
port the  domestic  price  could  have  a 
substantial  adverse  impact  on  the 
world  market.  Because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  United  States  on  the 
world  sugar  market,  very  high  import 
fees  would  of  themselves  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  world  market 
price  leading  to  a  need  to  raise  the 
fee,  depressing  the  world  price.  In 
short,  we  might  be  chasing  a  moving 
target. 

Quotas  present  their  own  difficul- 
ties. Global  quotas  involve  serious 
difficulties  and  tend  to  break  down 
over  time.  A  first-come,  first-served 
program  would  create  confusion  in  the 
market  and  disrupt  the  functioning  of 
the  future  market.  It  would  give  ad- 
vantages to  the  larger  exporters  which 
are  closest  in  proximity  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  penalize  smaller  ex- 
porters and  those  more  distant  from 
our  shore.  The  resultant  confusion  in 
the  market  and  the  inherent  bias  in  the 
system  would  create  strong  and 
perhaps  inexorable  pressures  toward 
the  adoption  of  country  quotas. 

The  problems  of  country  quotas  are 
well  known  to  this  committee,  and  I 
need  not  dwell  on  them.  They  create 
very  difficult  foreign  policy  problems. 
They  result  in  windfall  gains  to  the 
countries  holding  the  right  to  export  to 
the  United  States.  Because  of  the  sub- 
stantial premiums  involved,  the  quotas 
become  the  subject  of  intense  lobbying 
activity  and  bilateral  negotiation  in- 
volving issues  extraneous  to  questions 
of  sugar  supply.  Once  quotas  are  allo- 
cated, they  tend  to  be  regarded  by 
each  country  as  an  irrevocable  pat- 
rimony, causing  serious  foreign  rela- 
tions problems  if  the  quotas  are 
adjusted  to  meet  changing  trade  and 
production  patterns. 

Thus,  the  problems  involved  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
domestic  price  support  program  are 
formidable.  They  involve  contentious 
issues  between  various  domestic  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  interests. 

We  recognize  the  need  to  provide 
the  U.S.   producers  with  support  for 
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the  interim  period  until  the  Inten- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  becomes  n 
effective  instrument.   We  also  recc- 
nize  the  need  for  maintaining  a  a- 
tingent  domestic  program  in  the  evil 
the  agreement  should  fail  to  meet 
objectives.   We  believe  such  a  pi- 
gram,  however,  should  be  based  or 
domestic  price  objective  consisted 
with  the  support  provided  for  oth 
U.S.  farm  commodities,  one  that  s 
fair  both  to  consumers  and  produce, 
which  does  not  excessively  stimuli 
production,  and  which  is  in  keepi; 
with  our  larger  interests  in  the  woii 
economy.   We  believe  firmly  that  t- 
best  long-term  approach  to  a  domes: 
sugar  policy  is  one  that  is  based  on  t 
International  Sugar  Agreement.  O 
domestic  program  for  sugar  should  • 
supportive  and  complementary  to  tr 
agreement. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearing 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc 
ments,    U.S.    Government   Printing   Off  it 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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EUROPE:        Secretary  Yance  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  Meet  in  Geneva 


Secretary  Vance  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromkyo  met  in 
leneva  July  11-13,  1978.  Following 
s  the  press  briefing  they  held  at  the 
onclusion  of  their  consultations .' 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  Dur- 

ng  these  2  days  a  thorough  exchange 
>f  views  was  held  on  some  questions 
)f  interest  both  to  the  Soviet  Union 
ind  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
*rimary  attention  was  given  to  the 
juestions  relating  to  the  preparation  of 
t  new  agreement  on  the  limitation  of 
itrategic  offensive  arms.  Both  sides 
:onsider  that  the  exchange  of  views  on 
hese  questions  was  useful  and  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  further  bringing  the 
)ositions  of  the  sides  on  the  outstand- 
ng  questions  closer  together.  The  dis- 
:ussion  of  these  questions  will  be 
:ontinued. 

Among  others,  there  were  discussed 
he  question  of  the  complete  and  gen- 
:ral  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests,  the 
)roblem  of  the  Middle  East  settlement, 
ind  some  questions  of  bilateral  rela- 
ions. 

Secretary  Vance:  As  the  Foreign 
Minister  has  indicated,  new  ideas  were 
Hit  forward  by  both  sides.  They  were 
liscussed  at  length  between  us.  The 
:onversations,  as  the  Foreign  Minister 
ndicated,  were  useful  and  will  serve 
is  a  basis  for  further  narrowing  the 
lifferences  between  us. 

We  also  covered  a  number  of  other 
iubjects  as  he  has  indicated,  and  we 
ooic  forward  to  continuing  our  discus- 
;ions  and  will  be  keeping  in  touch 
vith  each  other. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  the  next 
meeting  to  be  on  the  subject  of 
SALT? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  will  be  in 
touch  on  the  subject  of  SALT  probably 
in  the  near  future.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  two  of  us  will  be  meeting,  but 
we  will  be  communicating  with  each 
other  on  that  subject. 

Q.  When  will  you  meet  yourselves 
next? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  At  any 

rate  we  will  be  meeting  sometime  in 
the  fall,  sometime  during  the  work  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Q.  Could  it  be  said  that  these  dis- 
cussions have  helped  to  reduce  that 


aggravation  that  you  talked  about  in 
U.S. -Soviet  relations? 

Secretary  Vance:  The  talks,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  have  been  useful, 
and  I  think  they  have  served  a  good 
purpose  in  helping  to  narrow — or  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  helping  to 
narrow — the  difference  between  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  basis 
for  making  a  SALT  agreement,  or 
completing  one,  during  this  year? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  both  hope 
that  we  can  achieve  a  sound  SALT 
agreement  which  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  both  our  nations  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  world  this  year.  And 
we  will  both  strive — 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  The 

sooner  the  better. 

Secretary  Vance:  Right,  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Q.  Would  progress  have  been 
easier  were  there  not  this  distraction 
of  controversy  over  trials  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  Did  it  get  in  your 
way — that  controversy? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  That 
is  a  question  which  is  within  the  inter- 
nal competence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
it  with  anyone,  even  with  you.  And  I 
trust  you  will  understand  me  correctly. 
I  will  take  no  offense. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  Africa  at  all? 

Secretary  Vance:  Just  touched  on  it 
lightly  in  passing.  Not  really. 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  think  the 
situation  in  Africa  has  changed,  be- 
cause about  a  month  ago  you  were 
quite  concerned  about  it? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  have  dis- 
cussed Africa  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions and  exchanged  views  on  it  both 
between  the  two  of  us  and  in  our  dis- 
cussions with  other  officials. 

Q.  By  saying  that  you've  made 
some  progress  that  is  useful  for  pro- 
viding a  basis  for  narrowing  the 
gap,  does  that  mean  it's  a  fact  that 
of  the  remaining  tough  issues  you 
still  haven't  resolved  either  of  those? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  would  say  the 
answer  is  yes.  We  have  not  resolved 
either,  but  I  think  what  we  said  we 
have,  by  these  conversations,  provided 


a  basis  for,  hopefully,  narrowing  the 
remaining  gap. 

Q.  Does  the  prospect  for  a  treaty 
seem  to  be  moving  backward  all  the 
time?  Are  you  still  thinking  of  a  3- 
year  protocol  or  is  that  kind  of 
blending  into  the  life  of  the  treaty  at 
this  point? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  don't  want  to 
get  into  details.  I  have  said  all  along 
that  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  details 
of  any  of  these  things  which  we  are 
negotiating,  and  I  am  just  going  to 
adhere  to  that. 

Q.  Is  the  October  1  communique 
still  standing? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  From 
our  point  of  view  that  statement  is  still 
valid,  and  I  guess  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  give  his  answer  for  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Vance:  Yes,  from  our 
standpoint,  it  is  still  valid.2 

Q.  You  said  that  you  have  nar- 
rowed the  differences  or  that  it  has 
been  useful  for  narrowing  the 
differences — 

Secretary  Vance:  Providing  a  basis 
for  narrowing  the  differences. 

Q.  Could  you  say  you  have  nar- 
rowed the  differences  at  all  con- 
cerning the  general  atmosphere  con- 
cerning the  two  countries — not 
specifically  relating  to  SALT — but 
generally  any  improvement  in  the 
relations  which  could  have  been 
better  in  the  last  few  months? 

Secretary  Vance:  There  are  still 
clearly  differences  between  us  on  cer- 
tain issues.  I  think  always,  though,  it  is 
useful  to  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  and 
have  a  face-to-face  discussion  on  a  va- 
riety of  issues  including  any  which 
either  of  us  wish  to  raise.  I  find  it 
helpful  and  useful,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  does  too. 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  I 

would  say,  just  by  adding  to  what  the 
Secretary  has  said,  it  is  absolutely  true 
that  there  are  differences  in  our 
policies.  But  if  there  is  a  desire  and  the 
will  to  narrow  down  and  eliminate 
those  differences,  there  is  a  possibility 
to  do  so.  And  the  building  of  peace  and 
of  further  detente  is  certainly  worth  the 
effort  expended  on  them. 
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Q.  In  that  connection,  did  you 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a  summit 
meeting,  and  can  you  comment  on 
whether  you  think  it's  a  good  idea? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  We  did 

not  discuss  that  question  as  such.  But 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
both  the  one  and  the  other  side  on  that 
score  are  well  known.  A  meeting  under 
certain  conditions  is  possible.  "Condi- 
tions" is  too  strong — under  certain 
"circumstances. " 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  they 
might  be?  What  conditions  do  you 
feel  would — 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  I 

would  not  like  to  specify. 

Q.  Did  you  and  the  Secretary  dis- 
cuss any  kind  of  economic  sanctions 
that  our  country  might  apply  against 
your  country  if — 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  I  guess 
the  Secretary  will  agree  if  I  say  that  we 
discussed  no  such  question. 

Secretary  Vance:  We  discussed  no 
such  question. 

Q.  Has  the  decision  been  made  on 
the  sale  of  computers  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Secretary  Vance:  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  What  progress  was  made  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban? 

Secretary  Vance:  We  reviewed  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  with  the  heads  of  the  two 
delegations  and  had  a  chance  to  put 
questions  to  the  two  sides.  No  specific 
new  decisions  or  anything  like  that  were 
taken  as  a  result  of  our  conversations, 
but  it  was  helpful  to  have  a  chance  to 
find  out  where  the  remaining  differ- 
ences are  and  what  the  possibilities  are 
of  resolving  them. 

Q.  Is  that  treaty  tied  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  SALT  II  agreement  so 
that  it  will  not  be  finished  before 
SALT  II? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  From 
our  standpoint  there  is  no  direct  tie 
between  them,  and  we  are,  in  fact, 
against  such  a  position.  Each  of  these 
questions  should  be  considered  on  its 
merits,  and  I  guess  the  Secretary  can 
say  what  the  U.S.  position  is. 

Secretary  Vance:  I  have  no  differ- 
ence on  that. 

Q.  Have  you  made  progress  on  a 
matter  of  atmospherics,  or  have  you 
made  substantive  progress?  I  don't 
hear  any  talk  of  brick-by-brick  this 
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time.  Have  you  laid  any  bricks?  Are 
there  any,  even  parts  of,  issues  that 
you  can  check  off  as  completed? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  said  that  new 
ideas  were  put  forward  by  both  sides, 
and  I  also  said,  as  did  the  Foreign 
Minister,  that  we  thought  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  exchanges  that  we  had  had 
a  useful  session  which  provided  a  basis 
for  narrowing  the  differences. 

Q.  Secretary  Vance  passed  a  mes- 
sage to  you  to  pass  on  to  President 
Brezhnev  from  President  Carter.  Did 
you  already  transmit  a  reply,  or  do 
you  intend  to  transmit  a  reply  from 
President  Brezhnev? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  Must  I 
answer  that  question?  I  have  got  to 
keep  at  least  one  little  secret  to  myself. 
At  least  a  secret  of  a  procedural  nature. 
Let  me  just,  turning  to  SALT,  say,  and 
I  trust  the  Secretary  will  agree,  that  on 
both  sides  there  were  some  new  ideas 
expressed.  But  sometimes  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  such  ideas  it  requires  the 
sun  to  rise  more  than  once — more  than 
twice. 

Q.  I  understand  that  new  ideas 
were  expressed  but  were  any  new 
ideas  accepted?  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion that  isn't  clear  to  me.  I  know 
you  spoke  to  each  other,  but  did 
anybody  convince  anybody  of  any- 
thing? 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  You 

know  decisions  are  not  taken  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  cloudburst,  and  you 
know  how  much  time  has  elapsed  since 
Vladivostok,  for  instance.  So  some  of 
these  things  take  time  before  decisions 
can  be  made,  but  if  there  is  interest  in 
resolving  the  issue,  if  there  is  desire,  it 
can  be  done.  By  virtue  of  discussion, 
of  course,  you  are  not  an  easy 
negotiator.  You  do  not  mind? 

Secretary  Vance:  No. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  basis  here,  do 
you  feel,  for  ending  the  deterioration 
in  U.S. -Soviet  relations  and  building 
a  foundation  for  improving  our  ties? 

Secretary  Vance:  I  hope  that  our 
discussions  can  help  lead  us  toward  a 
bettering  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
our  countries  do  have  good  relations, 
and  anything  that  either  of  us  can  do  to 
move  us  along  that  path  would  be  very 
constructive. 

Q.  Do  you  [inaudible]. 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  I  hope 
you  will  write  objectively  about  this 
press  conference.  □ 


'Press  release  285.  Other  press  releases  re- 
lated to  the  consultations  are  Nos.  278  of  July 
11  and  283  and  284  of  July  14. 

2For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1977,  p 
639. 


Eighth  Report 
on  Cyprus 


Message  to  the  Congress 1 

As  required  by  Public  Law  94-104,  this  re- 
port describes  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  sixty  days  towards  a  negotiated 
settlement  on  Cyprus. 

On  April  13  representatives  of  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  community  presented  to  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim  a  description  of  the 
proposals  that  they  intend  to  put  on  the  table 
once  the  Cyprus  intercommunual  talks,  in  re- 
cess since  April  1977,  are  reconvened.  After 
examining  these  proposals,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral issued  a  public  statement  characterizing 
them  as  "concrete  and  substantial"  yet  cau- 
tioning at  the  same  time  that  he  had  reached  no 
judgment  on  their  merits.  On  April  19  the  Sec- 
retary General  travelled  to  Nicosia,  where  he 
explained  the  new  Turkish  Cypriot  proposals  to 
the  Government  of  Cyprus.  Later  that  day 
President  Kyprianou  declared  to  a  press  confer- 
ence that  the  proposals  were  "entirely  inadmis- 
sible" and  totally  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  re- 
suming intercommunal  negotiations.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  did  not  completely 
close  the  door  to  a  new  round  of  talks. 

These  new  Turkish  Cypriot  proposals  repre- 
sent a  limited  advance  over  the  positions  that  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  have  assumed  in  previous 
negotiating  sessions.  Reflecting  earlier  ideas, 
the  new  constitutional  proposal  stresses  substan- 
tial self-government  for  each  of  the  two  zones 
and  the  concept  of  equality  of  representation  for 
the  two  communities  in  the  future  central  gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus.  Yet  it  is  substantially  more 
developed  and  detailed  than  the  brief  and 
sketchy  paper  tabled  by  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
representative  at  the  last  round  of  talks  in 
Vienna  in  April  1977.  Our  understanding,  more- 
over, is  that  the  Turkish  Cypriots  have  in  fact 
prepared  an  entire  draft  constitution  for  consid- 
eration once  negotiations  commence.  As  far  as 
the  territorial  issue  is  concerned,  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  have  designated  six  general  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  demarcation  line  whose 
transfer  to  Greek  administration  they  would  be 
prepared  to  negotiate,  and  they  have  not  ruled 
out  discussing  other  areas  that  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots may  wish  to  raise.  The  Turkish  Cypriots 
refrained  from  specifying  the  percentage  of  ter- 
ritory that  they  would  be  prepared  to  transfer  to 
the  Greek  Cypriot  side  on  the  grounds  that  this 
would  deprive  them  of  the  negotiating  flexibility 
they  were  seeking  to  preserve.  While  this  ter- 
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rial  proposal  is  not  as  concrete  as  some 
ild  have  hoped,  it  does  represent  an  advance 
hat  for  the  first  time  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
b  clearly  agreed  to  sit  at  the  table  and  discuss 
itorial  concessions.  In  a  separate  proposal  on 
osha  (New  Famagusta),  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
cated  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  permit 
ek  Cypriot  inhabitants  to  return  to  their 
les  and  properties  in  the  city,  which  is  now 
ost  totally  uninhabited  but  behind  the  Tur- 
i  line. 

he  Government  of  Cyprus  has  justified  its 
ction  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  proposals  on  the 
mds  that  they  provide  not  for  the  creation  of 
;deration,  as  called  for  in  the  Makarios- 
iktash  understanding  of  February  1977,  but 
er  for  partition  of  the  island  into  two  sepa- 

states.  Clearly  there  is  a  broad  conceptual 

between  the  two  sides  on  the  constitutional 
e.  A  second  Greek  Cypriot  contention  is  that 

April  13  proposals  envisage  the  return  of 
t  a  very  small  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
mblic  of  Cyprus  to  Greek  Cypriot  control  and 
;  Greek  Cypriot  resettlement  of  Varosha 
er  Turkish  Cypriot  administration  would  be 
cceptable. 

he  Turks  and  Turkish  Cypriots  have  re- 
tedly  stressed  both  in  public  and  in  private 

they  are  fully  prepared  to  be  flexible  and  to 
otiate  in  earnest  once  the  talks  are  recon- 
ed.  They  have  underscored  that  the  April  13 
posals  represent  only  a  starting-point  and 
uld  not  be  construed  as  the  final  Turkish 
(riot  position.  Recently,  more  substantial  in- 
itions  of  Turkish  flexibility  have  emerged.  In 
ress  conference  in  Bonn  on  May  1 1  Prime 
lister  Ecevit  gave  assurances  that  the  political 
nework  of  Varosha  is  open  to  negotiation;  the 
ks  have  authoritatively  stated  that  as  many  as 
D00  Greek  Cypriots  will  be  allowed  to  return 
Varosha;  and  they  have  specified  that  this 
irn  can  commence  as  soon  as  the  talks  are 
lmed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Tur- 
l  side  has  made  it  clear  that  no  new  proposals 
I  be  developed  in  advance  of  actual  negotia- 
is,  which  they  have  called  upon  Secretary 
leral  Waldheim  to  schedule  without  further 
ijr. 

)n  May  2  Secretary  General  Waldheim  issued 
tatement  noting  that  a  significant  gap  con- 
led  to  exist  between  the  two  Cypriot  parties 
1  announcing  his  intention  to  hold  further 
isultations  in  order  to  clarify  their  positions 
arding  a  resumption  of  the  negotiating  proc- 
.  The  Secretary  General  has  recently  met  with 
sident  Kyprianou  and  Turkish  Cypriot  leader 
nktash  as  well  as  with  Prime  Ministers  Ecevit 
I  Caramanlis.  We  understand  that  Special 
ited  Nations  Representative  on  Cyprus 
lindo  Pohl  will  be  undertaking  further  con- 
tations  in  the  area. 

)n  May  22  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Denktash 
Jed  a  statement  which  clarified  and  to  a  cer- 
i  extent  reformulated  the  Turkish  Cypriot  po- 
on  on  resumption  of  the  intercommunal  talks. 
is  was  in  many  respects  a  positive  and  en- 
gaging statement.  First,  Mr.  Denktash  reaf- 
med  Turkish  Cypriot  readiness  to  enter  into 
ustained,   intensive  good-faith  negotiations" 


with  the  Greek  Cypriots,  and  he  noted  that  he 
had  made  a  commitment  to  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  to  enter  into  these  negotiations  "with 
an  open  mind  and  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
flexibility."  Second,  with  respect  to  the  territo- 
rial issue,  Mr.  Denktash  declared  that  he  was 
prepared  to  consider  "significant  geographical 
readjustments"  which  would  enable  "a  consid- 
erable number  of  Greek  Cypriots  to  resettle. 
Third,  Mr.  Denktash  spoke  of  important  conces- 
sions on  Varosha,  including  the  return  of  some 
35,000  Greek  Cypriot  inhabitants  in  the  course 
of  negotiations.  And  fourth,  Mr.  Denktash  stated 
that  the  Turkish  Cypriots  were  eager  to  discuss 
with  the  Greek  Cypriots  other  steps  for  healing 
the  wounds  of  the  past,  such  as  the  reopening  of 
Nicosia  airport  and  joint  economic  projects.  It 
should  be  possible  to  build  on  these  ideas,  and 
on  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  two  sides,  to 
move  towards  an  early  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

In  his  May  24  address  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament,  President  Kyprianou 
put  forward  a  proposal  for  the  complete  de- 
militarization of  Cyprus  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
mixed  Greek  Cypriot-Turkish  Cypriot  police 
force,  in  proportion  to  population,  under  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Administration  has  fully  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  to  reconvene 
productive  intercommunal  negotiations.  We  will 
continue  to  do  so.  It  is  our  conviction  that  this  is 
a  crucial  moment  in  the  history  of  Cyprus.  If 
talks  are  not  resumed  at  an  early  date,  opportun- 
ties  for  progress  on  the  issue  may  well  be  de- 
layed for  some  time  to  come,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  unfortunate  de  facto  division  of  the 
island  could  further  solidify.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  every  effort  must  now  be  made  to  bring  the 
parties  together  for  sustained,  good-faith,  and 
productive  negotiations. 

Jimmy  Carter  D 


'Transmitted  on  June  23,  1978  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  June  26). 


Cyprus 
Negotiations 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  20' 

This  morning  Turkish  Cypriot  leader 
Denktash  sent  to  the  Greek  Cypriot 
leadership  an  open  message  that  af- 
firms Turkish  Cypriot  readiness  to  re- 
sume negotiations  on  all  the  issues  that 
divide  the  two  Cypriot  communities 
and  contains  a  significant  new  offer 
regarding  the  important  resort  city  of 
Varosha  (New  Famagusta),  now  de- 
serted and  under  Turkish  control. 

Specifically,  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
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have  proposed  that  an  interim  adminis- 
tration under  U.N.  aegis  be  established 
in  Varosha  as  soon  as  intercommunal 
negotiations  are  resumed.  They  have 
proposed,  further,  that  discussions  be 
initiated  promptly  to  plan  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  this  administration.  This 
offer  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  return 
of  some  35,000  Greek  Cypriots  to  their 
homes  and  businesses  in  Varosha, 
which  the  Turkish  Cypriots  have  indi- 
cated can  begin  as  soon  as  the  inter- 
communal talks  are  reconvened.  This 
proposal  is  based  on  a  suggestion  put 
forward  by  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Waldheim. 

We  consider  this  new  offer  to  be  a 
positive  and  forthcoming  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  Cypriots  and  a  clear 
indication  of  their  desire  to  be  con- 
ciliatory and  to  negotiate  in  earnest  to- 
ward a  just  and  enduring  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem.  It  should  facilitate  an 
early  resumption  of  intercommunal 
negotiations.  We  hope  that  the  Greek 
Cypriot  side  will  respond  in  an  equally 
conciliatory  and  forthcoming  manner. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
JULY  21 2 

The  Turkish  Cypriots  have  made  an 
important  new  offer  regarding  the  pres- 
ently deserted  city  of  Varosha  on 
Cyprus.  In  a  message  to  the  Greek 
Cypriot  community,  they  have  agreed, 
in  effect,  to  the  creation  of  a  Un- 
supervised interim  administration  for 
Varosha  as  soon  as  intercommunal 
negotiations  are  resumed,  and  they 
have  expressed  a  readiness  to  enter  into 
discussions  immediately  concerning 
plans  for  the  interim  administration. 
This  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  early 
return  of  35,000  Greek  Cypriot  refu- 
gees to  their  homes  and  businesses  in 
Varosha. 

The  President  commends  this  new 
proposal  as  a  positive  and  forthcoming 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots. He  especially  welcomes  the  im- 
portant new  element  in  this  proposal 
which  will  permit  the  United  Nations  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  Var- 
osha. The  President  believes  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  no  time  be  lost 
and  no  effort  be  spared  in  facilitating 
the  return  of  thousands  of  refugees  to 
their  homes  and  in  resuming  meaning- 
ful negotiations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions to  achieve  a  Cyprus  settlement. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  24  3 

The  Govenrment  of  Cyprus  today 
made  a  new  proposal  looking  to  the 
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early  resumption  of  Cyprus  intercom- 
munal  negotiations  under  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Like  the  Turkish  Cypriot  proposal  of 
last  week,  the  Greek  Cypriot  proposal 
relates  initially  to  the  return  of  Greek 
Cypriot  refugees  to  the  important  city 
of  Famagusta  (Varosha).  Under  the 
proposal,  all  Turkish  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  from  the  city,  which  would 
be  placed  under  the  security  control  of 
the  United  Nations  for  a  period  of  time, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  would  be 
permitted  to  return. 

The  Greek  Cypriot  side  indicated 
that  once  the  inhabitants  begin  return- 
ing to  their  homes,  it  would  im- 
mediately be  ready  to  resume  U.N.- 
sponsored  negotiations  with  the 
Turkish  Cypriots. 

We  welcome  this  proposal  as  a  posi- 
tive development.  Although  the  Greek 
Cypriot  proposal  appears  to  differ  in 
certain  respects  from  the  Turkish  Cyp- 
riot proposal  of  July  20,  we  believe 
that  a  solid  basis  now  exists  for  discus- 
sions regarding  the  important  human- 
itarian problem  relating  to  Varosha 
and,  thereafter,  for  resuming  the  Cyp- 
rus intercommunal  talks. 

The  two  proposals  on  Varosha  but- 
tress our  hope  that  the  two  sides  are 
now  willing  to  negotiate  in  earnest.  We 
urge  that  the  proposals  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  parties  and  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
inhabitants  of  Varosha  will  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  city  and  the 
Cyprus  negotiations  will  be  resumed.  □ 
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1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  Tom  Reston. 

2  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  July  24,  1978. 

'Made  available  to  the  press  by  Department 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 


Correction 

On  p.  13  (col.  3)  of  the  July  1978 
Bulletin  concerning  the  composition 
of  NATO's  International  Military  Staff, 
there  are  six  Assistant  Directors  of  flag 
or  star  rank  (Intelligence;  Plans  and 
Policy;  Operations,  Management  and 
Logistics;  Command  Control  and  Com- 
munication Systems;  and  Armaments, 
Standardization,  and  Interoperability). 

Nuclear  matters  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Military 
Committee,  who  traditionally  has  been 
an  American  general  officer. 


MJ.S.  Lifts  Arms  Embargo 
Against  Turkey 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
JULY  25 > 

The  President  is  gratified  at  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Administration's  request  for 
lifting  Turkish  arms  embargo.2  This  is 
a  constructive  and  statesmanlike  action 
that  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  It  is  an  action  that  we 
believe  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  Greece,  of  Turkey,  and  of 
Cyprus.  We  value  both  allies  and  re- 
spect the  contribution  they  make  to  the 
strength  of  the  West.  We  wish  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  them 
maintain  strong  democratic  societies, 
strong  economies,  and  their  ability  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  a  very  important  segment  of 
the  NATO  area. 

We  look  forward  to  accelerated 
progress  toward  settlement  of  problems 
that  have  persisted  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  for  far  too  long.  We  de- 
sire to  see  all  peoples  of  the  region 
work  in  harmony  to  settle  issues  that 
have  drawn  them  apart. 

The  size  of  this  vote  indicates  the 
growing  realization  that  the  embargo 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  Senate 
action  today  can  only  encourage  and 
enhance  the  positive  developments  of 
the  past  few  days.  The  President  hopes 
that  the  House  next  week  will  act  to 
further  encourage  this  progress. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  25  3 

The  Senate  has  taken  a  commendable 
and  statesmanlike  action  today  in  vot- 
ing to  lift  restrictions  on  arms  sales  to 
Turkey.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  act  in  a  similar 
fashion  when  it  considers  this  issue. 

The  lifting  of  the  embargo  will  allow 
the  United  States  to  proceed  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  renewed  trust  to  work  to- 
ward the  strengthening  of  our  relations 
with  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  Administration 
will  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to 
help  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting 
Cyprus  solution  and  to  help  achieve 
peaceful  solutions  to  problems  in  that 
region.  The  lifting  of  the  embargo  will 
help  promote  the  achievement  of  these 
important  policy  goals. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  I4 

I  welcome  today's  vote  in  the  Hou: 
of  Representatives  which  clears  t] 
way  for  a  speedy  end  to  the  arms  ei 
bargo  on  Turkey. s 

Together  with  last  week's  vote  in  t' 
Senate,  the  House  action  reflects 
bipartisan,  statesmanlike  recognitic 
that  the  time  has  come  to  turn  a  ne 
page  in  our  relations  with  the  countri 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  be< 
signs  of  improvement  in  the  web 
problems  affecting  relations  amor 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Cyprus.  The' 
developments  helped  produce  the  co 
gressional  actions  which  will  now  en 
ble  us  to  put  the  embargo  era  behir 
us. 

Both  Greece  and  Turkey  are  valutf 
and  respected  allies  of  the  Unite 
States.  We  are  eager  to  help  the 
strengthen  their  economics,  the 
democratic  institutions,  and  their  col 
tribution  to  the  defense  of  the  West. 

My  Administration  will  continue  ; 
press  for  a  just  and  lasting  solution 
Cyprus.  We  continue  to  believe  that  tr; 
disputes  in  the  area  must  be  settle 
through  peaceful  procedures.  Any  e 
fort  to  impose  a  military  solution  woul 
be  actively  and  unequivocally  oppose 
by  the  United  States. 

Today's  decision  by  the  House  is 
crucial  step  toward  strengthening  th 
vital  southern  flank  of  NATO.  It  wi 
soon  make  possible  the  reopening  c 
our  military  installations  in  Turke> 
And  it  brings  all  the  parties  concerne 
closer  to  the  goals  of  peace  and  seen 
rity  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.        [ 



1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Press  Set 

retary  Jody  Powell  (text  from  Weekly  Compil; 

tion  of  Presidential  Documents  of  July  31). 

2 The  Senate  vote  was  57  to  42. 

'Made  available  to  the  press  by  Departmer 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 

4Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Aug.  7 

5  The  House  vote  was  208  to  205. 


hetter 
of  Credence 


On  August  2,  1978,  Jose  Llado  > 
Fernandez-Urrutia  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Carter  as  the 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  from 
Spain.  D 
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HEALTH:        1/JS.  Initiatives  in 
International  Health 


Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr. 

Address  to  the  31st  assembly  of  the 
orld  Health  Organization  in  Geneva 
May  9,  1978.  Mr.  Calif  ano  is  Sec- 
>ary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
•e  and  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
s  assembly. 

It  is  my  honor  to  speak  today  as  the 
st  Cabinet  officer  ever  to  head  the 
S.  delegation  to  the  World  Health 
isembly.  I  come  as  President  Car- 
•'s  personal  emissary  to  underscore 
e  commitment  of  the  Government 
d  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
orld  Health  Organization  (WHO). 
President  Carter  holds  to  a  simple 
lief  that  is  also  a  central  tenet  of  the 
orld  Health  Organization:  that  a  de- 
nt standard  of  health  is  a  funda- 
jntal  human  right,  for  the  world's 
ior  no  less  than  for  the  rich.  Now 
is  thread  of  personal  conviction  is 
ing  woven  into  the  policies  of  the 
ivernment  he  heads — a  government 
newing  its  commitments  to  human 
;hts  and  human  well-being. 
So  I  come  today,  at  the  President's 
hest: 

•  To  congratulate  Mr.  Kamaluddin 
ohammed  [Trinidad  and  Tobago], 
b  new  President  of  the  World  Health 
ssembly,  and  our  newly  elected  Vice 
esidents; 

•  To  celebrate  the  past  successes  of 
is  Organization  as  it  marks  30  years 

effort  and  achievement  and  to  pay 
bute  to  Dr.  Halfdan  Mahler  [Den- 
ark],  its  tireless  and  effective  leader 
r  the  past  5  years;  and 

•  To  announce  several  initatives  of 
y  government  in  the  field  of  interna- 
>nal  health — efforts  to  be  launched  in 
irtnership  with  the  World  Health  Or- 
inization  and  other  nations  and  ef- 
rts  to  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of 
terdependence  which  makes  the 
orld  Health  Organization  a  model  of 
ternational  cooperation. 

enlevements  and  Challenges 

In  a  world  noisy  with  the  clamor  of 
3litical  dispute,  the  World  Health 
rganization  quietly  pursues  work  that 
anscends  politics.  This  Organization 
ispires  nations  to  join  hands  in  coop- 
ration.  While  governments  and 
soples  talk  of  peace  and  dream  of 
eace,  this  organization  is  steadily 


building  peace.  Consider  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  30  years. 

•  Despite  its  own  limited  resources, 
the  World  Health  Organization  has 
magnified  the  usefulness  of  the 
world's  resources  by  bringing  nations 
together  to  identify  common  problems 
and  take  concerted  action,  thereby 
rising  above  narrow  political  and  na- 
tional interests. 

•  The  World  Health  Organization, 
recognizing  the  widespread  lack  of  ac- 
cess to  health  care  among  poor  people, 
has  successfully  led  the  community  of 
nations  to  accept  primary  health  care 
as  a  major  international  priority. 

•  The  World  Health  Organization 
has  brought  us  within  sight  of  a 
breakthrough  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory— the  total  eradication  of  smallpox 
from  the  Earth. 

Yet  these  achievements,  striking  as 
they  are,  are  dwarfed  by  the  unmet 
challenges  that  confront  us. 


ments  for  a  healthy  life  are  also 
unmet — adequate  food,  for  example, 
and  decent  housing. 

Such  conditions,  in  a  world  which 
has  the  scientific  knowledge  and  tech- 
nical skill  to  correct  them,  are  a  judg- 
ment upon  us.  Social  justice  demands 
that  all  the  world's  citizens — not  just  a 
few — enjoy  sound  enough  health  to 
live  in  dignity  and  to  do  useful  work. 

My  government  stands  ready  to  give 
that  idea  continuing  moral  and  mate- 
rial support.  To  this  end,  President 
Carter  has  enunciated  a  statement  of 
five  principles  to  guide  us  as  we  de- 
velop new  policies  and  programs  for 
the  United  States.1 

•  We  will  focus  our  efforts,  as  a 
matter  of  basic  human  need,  on  the 
world's  poor,  both  in  rural  areas  and 
urban  slums. 

•  Our  efforts  will  be  directed  to- 
ward helping  developing  nations 
strengthen  their  own  institutions  and 


The  World  Health  Organization,  recognizing  the  widespread  lack 
of  access  to  health  care  among  poor  people,  has  successfully  led  the 
community  of  nations  to  accept  primary  health  care  as  a  major  inter- 
national priority. 


•  There  is  a  gap  of  30  years  be- 
tween life  expectancies  in  the  more 
developed  countries  and  those  in  the 
least  developed  countries. 

•  Two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the 
world's  poorer  countries  have  no  ac- 
cess to  safe  drinking  water  or  waste 
disposal  systems. 

•  Seven  hundred  million  people  are 
malnourished  and  thus  prey  to  de- 
ficiency disorders  and  infectious 
diseases. 

•  Each  year  around  the  world,  15.6 
million  children  under  age  5  die;  15.1 
million  of  these  deaths  occur  in  the 
less  developed  countries; 

•  Rapid  population  growth  retards 
social  and  economic  progress  in  many 
nations  and  burdens  many  families  and 
communities. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  majority  of  people  in  many 
countries  have  virtually  no  access  to 
basic  health  care.  Other  basic  require  - 


capacities  to  solve  health  problems. 

•  Our  activities  will  be  conducted  in 
close  cooperation  with  international 
agencies  and  in  partnership  with  other 
nations. 

•  Our  emphasis  will  be  on  preven- 
tion of  ill  health,  including  malnutri- 
tion and  infectious  diseases. 

•  Our  own  national  resources  will 
be  more  fully  mobilized — our  univer- 
sities, industries,  and  private  organi- 
zations— and  we  will  coordinate  more 
closely  the  various  international  health 
activities  within  our  government. 

The  President  recognizes  that  the 
human  needs  we  are  addressing  are 
severe;  the  social  and  technical  chal- 
lenges, enormous.  So  we  are  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  an  effort  that  will  be 
sustained  over  time. 

These  world  health  problems  are  so 
immense  that  they  may  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  individual  nations  to  solve. 
But  we  have  seen  how  much  can  be 
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accomplished  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  combine  their  resources,  their 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  their  will. 

U.S.  Role  in 
International  Health 

Before  I  left  Washington,  President 
Carter  announced  publicly  his  inten- 
tion to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  international  health. 
His  announcement  had  two  major  com- 
ponents: First,  it  outlined  five  areas  in 
which  we  currently  support  efforts  that 
we  expect  to  expand  in  the  future  and 
second,  it  set  out  a  plan  for  develop- 
ing further  initiatives  that  will  round 
out  our  international  health  activities 
into  a  more  comprehensive  program. 

Let  me  describe,  first,  the  five  areas 
in  which  my  government,  guided  by 
the  principles  I  have  outlined,  is 
rededicating  itself  and,  where  possi- 
ble, increasing  its  contributions. 

We  want  to  commit  new  resources 
to  the  battle  against  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  United  States  is  already 
deeply  involved  in  combating  the 
major  infectious  diseases.  We  support 
the  World  Health  Organization's  spe- 
cial program  of  training  and  research 
in  the  tropical  diseases;  we  pursue  re- 
search in  our  own  institutions;  we 
collaborate  on  disease  control  projects 
in  individual  countries. 

To  support  the  tropical  diseases  re- 
search program  over  the  next  5  years 
we  have  recently  pledged  more  than 
$20  million.  We  are  particularly  eager, 
through  this  work,  to  help  countries 
develop  their  own  capability  in  re- 
search and  training. 

Studies  of  the  tropical  diseases  in 
our  own  research  institutions  include 
not  only  the  six  diseases  in  the 
research  program,  but  several  others, 
including  cholera  and  the  diarrheal 
diseases. 

The  reemergence  of  malaria,  espe- 
cially in  areas  previously  thought  to  be 
secure,  underscores  the  world's  con- 
tinuing need  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search that  will  lead  to  more  effective 
malaria  control.  To  this  end,  we  are 
conducting  significant  work  to  develop 
a  malaria  vaccine  and  more  effective 
drugs — efforts  whose  fruits  we  will 
share  with  the  world. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  these 
existing  efforts  are  not  enough.  So  we 
are  increasing  our  training  and  re- 
search in  tropical  diseases.  We  have 
established  a  postdoctoral  fellowship 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  will  bring 
scholars  from  other  countries  to  study 
tropical  diseases  in  our  institutions. 

To  help  improve  the  research 


capacity  of  countries  where  tropical 
diseases  are  a  problem,  we  are  also 
launching  new  programs  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Our  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  will,  for  example, 
also  help  establish  and  strengthen  re- 
search centers  in  developing  countries. 

We  have  proposed  to  participate 
with  the  World  Health  Organization  in 
developing  a  global  epidemic  surveil- 
lance service.  Surveillance,  epide- 
miology, and  disease  control  activities 
are  indispensable  measures  for  dealing 
with  outbreaks  of  disease  and  other 
hazards  to  public  health.  We  stand 
ready  to  help  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization develop  a  program  for 
training  physicians  and  field  officers 
from  developing  countries  in  disease 
surveillance  and  epidemiology;  to 
cooperate  in  establishing  disease  con- 
trol services  in  individual  countries; 
and  to  provide  epidemiological  support 
to  the  two  Tropical  Disease  Research 
Centers  in  Ndola,  Zambia,  and  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia. 

Yaws,  another  infectious  disease,  is 
now  controllable,  yet  it  is  resurgent  in 
several  African  and  Asian  countries. 


//  clean  drinking  water  were 
readily  available  to  all  the  people 
in  the  world,  an  estimated  50 
million  lives  would  be  saved 
every  year. 


In  one  country,  reported  cases  have 
risen  from  less  than  3,000  in  1969  to 
more  than  70,000  in  1976;  it  appears 
to  be  on  the  increase  in  12  other  Afri- 
can countries.  While  yaws  is  not  an 
urgent  problem  on  a  global  scale,  this 
resurgence  clearly  calls  for  action 
where  it  occurs.  The  United  States  is 
ready  to  work  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  with  various  nations 
in  surveillance  and  control  measures. 

The  expanded  program  on  immuni- 
zation is  an  endeavor  we  believe 
highly  important,  especially  as  all  na- 
tions prepare  to  observe  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Child  in  1979.  In 
the  United  States,  we  have  made 
progress  in  the  past  year  in  our  effort 
to  increase  from  65%  to  90%  the  im- 
munization rate  against  seven  prevent- 
able childhood  diseases. 

But  in  the  developing  world,  despite 
the  fact  that  effective  vaccines  exist, 
less  than  10%  of  the  children  receive 
immunization  against  preventable  dis- 
eases; 5  million  die  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult and  millions  more  are  disabled  by 
brain  damage,  paralysis,  stunted 
growth,  deafness,  and  blindness. 
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Our  concern  for  these  preventah 
diseases  abroad  has  led  us  to  deveh 
bilateral  immunization  programs  i 
cooperation  with  the  World  Heali 
Organization — programs  designed  t 
help  countries  strengthen  their  ovi 
preventive  health  capacities. 

We  stand  ready  to  go  beyond  ol 
present  participation  in  WHO's  ir 
munization  program  by  increasing  ti 
numbers  of  our  epidemiologists  at 
other  international  health  worke 
available  to  join  in  the  efforts  of  d 
veloping  nations.  Moreover,  I  can  a 
nounce  that,  in  addition  to  the  servic 
we  are  already  providing,   we  wi 
make  available  a  further  $200,000 
direct  support  to  the  WHO  expandi 
program  on  immunization  through 
contribution  to  the  Voluntary  Fund  f 
Health  Promotion.   Our  Agency  fi 
International  Development,  in  coope 
ation  with  my  own  Department, 
exploring  with  WHO  the  possibility  I 
undertaking  a  multiyear  immunizatic, 
program  for  the  African  region. 

We  must  all  join  together  to  achie\ 
this  overriding  objective:  to  immuni? 
the  children  of  the  world  by  199( 
There  could  be  no  greater  gift  to  th 
next  generation.  It  is  within  our  reac, 
to  meet  here  in  12  years  to  celebrat 
the  immunization  of  the  world's  chi, 
dren.  It  is  an  objective  worthy  of  th; 
great  Organization;  it  is  an  objectiv 
to  which  my  own  nation  is  dedicated. 

The  United  States  will  participal 
in  efforts  to  bring  safe  water  an 
basic  sanitation  to  more  of  th 
world's  people.  If  clean  drinkin 
water  were  readily  available  to  all  th 
people  in  the  world,  an  estimated  5 
million  lives  would  be  saved  ever 
year.  President  Carter  has  announce 
as  a  major  priority  our  support  for  in 
ternational  efforts  to  provide  clea 
drinking  water  for  the  world's  people 
We  are  committed  to  the  goals  of  th 
1980-90  U.N.  Decade  for  Drinkin. 
Water  and  Sanitation. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  nations  o 
the  world  will  make  large  investment 
in  that  endeavor.  The  United  States  i 
currently  engaged  in  activities  to  im 
prove  the  technology  of  water  am 
sanitation  systems  and  to  disseminati 
information  more  widely  on  the  appli 
cation  of  this  technology.  We  plan  t( 
launch  new  activities  in  manpower  anc 
management  training. 

My  government  is  proposing  to  joir 
with  others  in  undertaking 
epidemiological  studies  to  describe  a; 
precisely  as  possible  the  relationship; 
among  water,  health,  and  disease 
This  will  help  us  set  priorities  for  im- 
proving water  supplies. 

Environmental  hazards  commanc 
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jur  attention  and  concern.  The  United 
States  is  working  with  WHO  in 
evaluating  the  toxic  effects — acute, 
:hronic,  and  delayed — of  chemicals 
ind  other  pollutants  in  air,  water, 
:ood,  and  at  places  of  work. 

As  more  nations  become  indus- 
rialized,  health  problems  arising  from 
jccupational  hazards  are  likely  to  in- 
:rease.  The  prevention  of  these 
lazards  is  of  major  importance.  My 
government  welcomes  the  opportunity 
o  share  our  experience  with  WHO  and 
)ther  countries  and  to  learn  from  them. 

We  will  work  to  overcome  the 
mtritional  problems  which  affect  so 
nany  of  the  world's  people,  both  in 
ess  developed  and  more  developed 
lations.  In  the  United  States  we  are 
ediscovering  the  importance  of  nutri- 
ion  to  health.  Our  attention  is  focused 
)n  the  purity  of  foods,  nutritional 
leeds  of  high-risk  groups,  and  prob- 
ems  of  obesity,  elevated  cholesterol, 
tnd  dental  caries. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  protein- 
:alorie  malnutrition  and  other  de- 
Iciencies  are  tragically  widespread, 
:specially  among  children,  limiting 
heir  development  and  increasing  their 
msceptibility  to  serious  infections.  We 
ire  cooperating  with  the  World  Health 
)rganization,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ure  Organization,  and  other  agencies 
)f  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  with 
ndividual  countries  in  an  effort  to 
nake  nutrition  policies  and  goals  a 
)art  of  overall  social  and  economic 
banning. 

My  government's  support  for  inter- 
lational  nutrition  programs  has  in- 
Teased  tenfold  over  the  past  6  years, 
rom  less  than  $5  million  annually  to 
ilmost  $50  million.  A  promising  start 
las  been  made  in  recent  years  by 
nany  countries  in  developing  food  and 
uitrition  policies  and  programs  which 
ire  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  most 
vulnerable  populations.  The  directions 
or  such  efforts  were  set  forth  by  the 
1974  World  Food  Conference.  They 
vere  even  more  eloquently  stated  by 
he  World  Health  Assembly  a  year 
igo. 

At  home  we  are  promoting  a  vari- 
:ty  of  research  efforts  in  human  nu- 
rition  on  such  topics  as  infant  nutri- 
ion  and  breast  feeding,  the  special 
lutritional  problems  of  various  racial 
ind  ethnic  groups,  and  the  nutritional 
)rigins  of  adult  disease.  This  work 
:an  have  benefits  worldwide. 

We  will  support  worldwide  efforts 
o  prevent  and  treat  blindness.  Of 

ill  the  tragedies  of  the  human  condi- 
ion,  few  cause  so  much  personal 
nisery  and  waste  as  blindness.  The 
>tark  fact  is  that  80%  of  blindness  is 


preventable  or  curable.  But  unless  we 
expand  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams, the  number  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  world  will  continue  to 
increase  far  beyond  the  present  level. 

We  need  to  make  blindness  pre- 
vention and  treatment  a  more  regular 
part  of  all  primary  health  services. 
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We  also  intend  to  participate  in 
WHO's  special  program  of  technical 
cooperation  in  mental  health,  whose 
efforts  can  readily  be  incorporated 
into  primary  health  care.  We  look 
forward  to  participating  in  the  Alma 
Ata  international  conference  [on  pri- 
mary health  care,   U.S.S.R.,   Sep- 


.  .  .  in  the  developing  world,  despite  the  fact  that  effective  vaccines 
exist,  less  than  10%  of  the  children  receive  immunization  against  pre- 
ventable diseases;  5  million  die  each  year  and  millions  more  are  dis- 
abled .... 


Many  of  the  programs  to  reduce 
blindness  do  not  require  physicians 
but  can  be  carried  out  by  trained 
community  workers.  The  United 
States  intends  to  support  these  pro- 
grams along  the  lines  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  International 
Agency  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness [a  nongovernmental  agency  in 
official  relationship  with  WHO].  We 
commend  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation for  declaring  this  a  priority 
problem. 

We  will  promote  new  efforts  to 
extend  primary  health  care.   We 

strongly  support  the  World  Health 
Organization's  commitment  to  pri- 
mary health  care;  it  is,  we  believe, 
central  to  our  hopes  for  improving 
health  care  worldwide.  Access  to 
health  care,  especially  for  the  poorest 
people,  must  remain  a  principal  goal. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  our  Agency 
for  International  Development  will 
expand,  over  the  next  5  years,  its 
current  expenditures  of  $70.4  million 
for  primary  health  care  projects. 
Among  these  are  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  nutrition,  and  family 
planning  in  keeping  with  local  culture 
and  customs.  The  problems  generated 
by  rapid  population  growth  remain  a 
matter  for  world  concern;  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  is 
spending  $160  million  this  year  for 
research,  training,  and  services  in 
family  planning  worldwide. 

Various  efforts  around  the  world  to 
use  volunteers,  including  our  Peace 
Corps  with  nearly  1,000  workers  in 
health  programs,  suggest  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  impact  on  basic 
health  problems,  without  great  infu- 
sions of  capital,  by  using  readily 
available  manpower.  To  assist  in 
community  level  health  projects  and 
to  help  increase  the  supply  of  local 
health  manpower,  we  are  exploring 
the  possibility  of  expanding  the  Peace 
Corps'  health  efforts  through  an  in- 
ternational health  service  corps. 


tember  6-12,  1978]  to  learn  more 
about  the  experiences  of  other  coun- 
tries and  about  methods  for  extending 
health  services  to  the  underserved  and 
the  unserved. 

The  actions  I  have  outlined  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  possibilities  for 
progress  in  international  health.  We 
realize  that  other  problems  cry  out  for 
attention. 

Developing  the  infrastructure  for 
health  systems  is,  for  example,  a 
compelling  need.  Many  countries 
need  help  in  advancing  health  pro- 
graming, creating  data,  and  financing 
systems;  in  short,  help  in  developing 
all  the  complex  machinery  that  is 
necessary  to  reach  people,  wherever 
they  are,  with  health  services.  In- 
deed, unless  we  make  progress  in  this 
field,  our  other  efforts  may  continu- 
ally fall  short  of  what  is  possible. 

Noninfectious  threats  to  health  are 
another  great  challenge — cardiovas- 
cular disease  and  cancer,  for  example; 
accidents  and  drug  abuse.  As  our  na- 
tion launches  a  major  effort  to  pre- 
vent these  killers  at  home,  we  are 
prepared  to  share  our  experience  and 
research,  and  we  wish  to  learn  from 
our  colleagues  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

While  these  initiatives  focus  on 
specific  problem  areas  that  we  are 
addressing  now,  we  believe  that  we 
must  do  more  in  the  future  if  we  are 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  enormous 
world  health  problems  that  confront 
us.  Accordingly,  President  Carter  has 
directed  that  over  the  next  few 
months  we  forge  plans  for  more  ef- 
fective use  of  our  resources,  private 
and  governmental. 

We  will  seek,  therefore,  to  increase 
support  for  our  universities  and  in- 
stitutions and  for  institutions  in  de- 
veloping countries  to  strengthen  their 
capabilities  for  research,  training,  and 
the  effective  delivery  of  health 
services. 

We  will  seek  to  increase  support 
for  training,  for  both  our  own  people 
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IMMIGRATION: 

Undocumented   Aliens 


Foreign  Relations  Outline  x 

Today,  as  in  past  years,  the  United 
States  is  the  single  most  favored  desti- 
nation for  the  world's  immigrants. 
Legal  immigration  to  the  United  States 
now  averages  about  400,000  persons 
annually.  These  immigrants  consist 
mainly  of  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens, 
workers  with  needed  skills,  and 
refugees. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  heavy  flow  of  illegal  immi- 
grants from  poor  nations  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  United  States  as  a  place 
to  live  and  work.  Since  numerical 
limits  were  imposed  on  Western 
Hemisphere  immigration  in  1968,  the 
problem  has  grown  dramatically. 
There  are  now  several  million  illegal 
aliens  who  have  settled  permanently  in 
the  United  States.  Allegations  of  mis- 
treatment and  abuse  of  undocumented 
aliens  are  a  continuing  irritant  between 
the  United  States  and  countries  of 
origin. 

Countries  of  Origin 

Undocumented  aliens  come  from 
many  nations.  Mexico  traditionally  has 
been  and  remains  the  major  country  of 
origin,  but  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  in  Latin  America  as  well  as 


Asia  are  now  part  of  the  increased 
flow.  These  countries  share  several 
key  characteristics — all  are  developing 
nations,  all  have  relatively  young  and 
rapidly  growing  populations,  and  all 
have  economies  with  a  large  excess 
labor  force . 


U.S.  Program 

President  Carter's  undocumented 
aliens  program,  announced  in  August 
1977,  is  designed  to  reduce  the  influx 
of  illegal  aliens  and  address  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  about  the  aliens  al- 
ready here  illegally.2  It  recognizes  the 
close  connection  between  the  domestic 
and  international  facets  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  sensitive  to  the  concerns 
of  foreign  governments  whose 
friendship,  good  will,  and  cooperation 
are  important  to  us.  The  program  will 
serve  to: 

•  Regain  greater  control  over  our 
borders; 

•  Limit  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  illegal  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  who  compete  with  U.S.  workers 
for  scarce  jobs; 

•  Register  and  regulate  the  un- 
documented workers  already  in  the 
United  States;  and 

•  Improve  cooperation  with  the 
countries  of  origin. 


(Health  cont'd) 

and  those  from  developing  countries 
who  can  work  as  research  scientists, 
educators,  and  providers  of  health 
care. 

We  will  seek  to  increase  support 
for  international  activities  of  our  own 
governmental  agencies  whose  com- 
petence should  be  more  readily  avail- 
able to  international  health  activities. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  my  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  offer  in  the  world 
health  crusade.  I  cannot  close  without 
acknowledging  gratefully  all  that  we 
have  gained  from  this  experience  in 
international  cooperation. 

What  we  are  learning  about  tropical 
diseases,  for  example,  is  highly  likely 
to  advance  our  own  efforts  against 
several  diseases  that  are  prevalent  in 
the  United  States. 

The  near  eradication  of  smallpox 
worldwide  has  made  possible  large 


savings  to  the  United  States  and  all 
nations  in  terms  of  both  lives  and 
resources. 

WHO's  research  into  cardiovascu- 
lar disease  and  cancer  control  holds 
great  promise  for  our  nation,  in  which 
these  diseases  are  the  leading  killers. 

We  are,  as  you  know,  a  nation 
seeking  to  reassert  our  commitment  to 
human  rights — at  home  and  in  the 
world.  Our  participation  in  this  or- 
ganization gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
express  that  commitment  not  simply 
in  words  but  in  deeds.  Together  with 
you,  we  stand  ready  to  seize  that 
opportunity.  We  can,  and  we  must, 
build  a  healthier  world  for  all  our 
children.  □ 


'For  text  of  President  Carter's  statement  of 
May  2,  1978,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  May  8. 
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Cooperative  Action 

The  United  States  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  illegal  immigration  by 
domestic  law  enforcement  or  other 
unilateral  measures  alone.  To  meet  the 
problem  fully,  we  must  find  ways  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of 
the  countries  of  origin  to  help  them 
bring  population  and  job  opportunities 
into  balance.  To  encourage  their  gov- 
ernments to  foster  labor-intensive  in- 
dustry in  rural  areas,  we  are  funding 
various  programs  in  the  English- 
speaking  Caribbean  countries,  largely 
through  the  Caribbean  Development 
Bank.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Bank,  interested  countries  have  also 
formed  a  group  on  economic  develop- 
ment to  help  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  participating  Caribbean 
countries. 


Mexico 

We  recognize  that  Mexico's  eco- 
nomic problems  are  directly  related  to 
the  outflow  of  emigrant  labor  to  the 
United  States.  Mexico's  labor  force  of 
18  million  suffers  from  an  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  rate  of 
nearly  50%.  Many  Mexicans  have 
been  especially  concerned  that  we 
might  deport  large  numbers  of  un- 
documented workers,  causing  a  mas- 
sive dislocation  of  Mexico's  economy. 
We  agree  that  this  could  be  seriously 
disruptive  and  not  in  our  own  best 
interest,  and  we  have  assured  the 
Mexicans  that  mass  deportations  are 
not  part  of  the  President's  program. 
We  are  also  mindful  of  the  Mexican 
Government's  concern  that  in  the  short 
run  a  substantial  slowdown  in  the  flow 
of  undocumented  workers  could  ag- 
gravate Mexico's  economic  and  social 
problems. 

The  United  States  is  working  closely 
with  Mexico  on  these  issues.  In  July 
1977,  a  high-level  U.S.  delegation  vi- 
sited Mexico  to  outline  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Administration  program. 
In  January  1978  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale  discussed  the  problem  with  Mexi- 
can President  Lopez  Portillo,  and  it 
was  also  discussed  during  Secretary 
Vance's  trip  to  Mexico  in  May.  We 
have  established  social  and  economic 
working  groups  with  Mexico  to  con- 
tinue this  dialogue.  It  is  hoped  that 
economic  growth  in  Mexico,  stimu- 
lated by  recent  discoveries  of  oil  and 
gas,  will  ease  the  pressures  impelling 
Mexicans  to  immigrate  illegally  to  the 
United  States.  Both  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  have  assured  us  that  they  will 
expand  their  efforts  to  match  Mexico's 
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MIDDLE  EAST:        Secretary  Venice  Meets  With 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  Foreign  Ministers 


Secretary  Vance  met  with  Foreign  Ministers  Moshe  Dayan  of  Israel  and 
jhamed  Ibrahim  Kamel  of  Egypt  July  17-19  at  Leeds  Castle,  Kent  County, 
gland,  following  trips  to  Geneva  to  confer  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
31)  and  to  Bonn  to  accompany  President  Carter  on  his  state  visit  to  the  Fed- 
i/  Republic  of  Germany  (p.  6)  and  to  attend  the  economic  summit  (p.  1). 
Following  is  a  news  conference  Secretary  Vance  held  in  Hollingbourne,  Eng- 
\d,  on  July  19. ' 


At  President  Carter's  invitation  and 
th  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
itish  authorities,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
s  of  Egypt  and  Israel  and  I  have 
Id  talks  since  Monday  evening  at 
eds  Castle.  Our  purpose  was  to  dis- 
ss in  detail  the  issues  relating  to  the 
jst  Bank  and  Gaza  and  to  lay  a  basis 

the  early  continuation  of  negotia- 
ns  looking  toward  peace  in  the 
ddle  East. 

During  our  2  days  at  Leeds  Castle, 
:  three  delegations  met  together  in 

informal  setting.  The  two  sides 
plored  in  depth  the  principal  issues 
i  clarified  for  each  other  their  re- 
sctive  proposals  concerning  the 
;st  Bank  and  Gaza.  These  were  the 
»st  candid  and  probing  discussions  I 
ye  heard  between  them.  I  also  held 


mmitment  to  address  the  problems 
rural  development  and  unemploy- 
;nt. 


sa  Functions 

The  State  Department  is  strength- 
ing  its  visa  issuance  function  to 
inimize  visa  fraud  and  curb  this 
urce  of  illegal  immigration.  We  are 
proving  the  screening  of  applicants 
d  the  security  of  visas  issued.  We 
;  also  working  to  improve  the  effi- 
;ncy  of  our  overseas  consulates, 
lich  issue  visas  to  foreign  citizens.  □ 


'Based  on  a  Department  of  State  publication 
the  Gist  series,  released  in  May  1978.  This 
tline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  reference  aid 
U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intended  as 
comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  state- 
:nt.  The  outline  was  based  on  a  statement  by 
sputy  Secretary  Warren  Christopher  before 
i  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  May  10, 
78.  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
11  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
ailable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
snts,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
ashington,  D.C.  20402. 

2For  text  of  President  Carter's  message  to 
s  Congress  on  Aug.  4,  1977,  see  Bulletin 
Sept.  5,  p.  316. 


several  bilateral  meetings  with  each  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers. 

Major  differences  remain  between 
the  positions  of  the  two  sides.  There  is 
a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead.  Common 
elements  in  their  approaches  have  been 
identified.  I  believe  Egypt  and  Israel 
remain  fully  committed  to  establishing 
a  genuine  peace,  and  we  will  continue 
to  help  them  in  that  effort.  The  parties 
will  be  reporting  to  their  respective 
governments.  The  governments  will  be 
studying  these  reports.  I  anticipate 
there  will  be  further  meetings  when  I 
go  to  the  Middle  East  in  about  2 
weeks  [August  5-9].  In  the  meantime, 
I  have  asked  Ambassador  at  Large 
[Alfred  L.]  Atherton  to  go  to  the  area 
to  maintain  contact  with  the  parties 
and  to  participate,  as  they  might  find 
useful,  in  preparations  for  further 
meetings. 

The  foreign  ministers  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  gra- 
cious hospitality  extended  to  us  and 
our  delegations  at  Leeds  Castle. 

Q.  When  you  go  to  the  Middle 
East  in  2  weeks  time,  are  you  in- 
tending to  chair  a  conference  of  the 
two  sides? 

A.  As  I  said,  I  anticipate  that  when 
I  go  to  (he  Middle  East  there  will  be 
another  meeting  similar  to  the  meeting 
which  we  have  been  holding  here 
during  the  last  2  days  at  Leeds. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  hope  for 
it,  do  you?  I  mean,  there  is  no  as- 
surance of  such  a  meeting? 

A.  I  said  I  anticipate  there  will  be. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  expect  that 
there  will  be? 

A.  I  expect  there  will  be,  yes. 

Q.  What  are  these  common  ele- 
ments in  the  positions  of  the  two 
sides? 

A.  I  prefer  not  to  go  into  the  com- 
mon elements  or  the  details  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  took  place  between  the 
parties.  I  think  that  it  is  better  that  we 


not  go  into  the  individual  elements  of 
the  discussions  and  that  we  talk  in 
more  general  terms  at  this  stage  in  the 
discussions. 

Q.  When  you  go,  if  there  is 
another  meeting  with  the  Foreign 
Ministers  or  with  other  Egyptian 
and  Israeli  officials,  will  it  be  again 
to  elaborate  on  the  issues  or  will  you 
this  time  attempt  to  sit  down  and 
write  language,  or  whatever,  about 
something  you  could  agree  on?  In 
other  words,  will  it  be  negotiations 
or  just  more  talks? 

A.  Let  me  say  this:  I  think  that  the 
discussions  which  we  have  had  during 
the  last  2  days  have  been  useful,  and 
all  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  agree  to 
this.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  more 
about  what  the  discussions  were, 
without  going  into  details. 

Each  of  the  sides  stated  the  objec- 
tives and  then  went  into  the  details  of 
their  respective  proposals.  Having 
done  that,  the  other  side  then  pro- 
ceeded to  question  the  party  who  had 
been  outlining  and  describing  their 
proposals  and  there  was  a  series  of  ex- 
changes which  were  very  thorough  and 
in  great  depth.  This  happened  on  both 
sides.  As  a  result  of  this  intensive 
examination  and  discussion  of  the  re- 
spective positions,  I  think  that  each  of 
the  sides  now  has  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  not  only  the  objectives  but  also 
of  the  details  that  are  involved. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
really  reach  agreement  about  proposals 
until  one  understands  exactly  what 
those  proposals  mean  and  what  they 
imply.  I  think  that  the  discussions  we 
have  had  here  during  the  last  2  days 
have  accomplished  that,  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  they  have  laid  the  basis 
now  for  discussions  which  could  be 
negotiations  between  the  parties. 

Q.  Will  you  go  only  to  Egypt  and 
Israel,  or  will  you  also  go  to  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia? 

A.  I  haven't  tried  to  lay  out  any 
detailed  itinerary  where  I  will  go.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  I  ended  up 
by  going  to  Jordan  and  to  Saudi 
Arabia  as  well.  The  focus  will  be  on 
the  question  of  discussions  between 
the  parties  as  it  was  here  at  Leeds. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  these  exchanges 
and  clarifications  today,  have  you 
been  able  to  identify  any  further 
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common  elements  to  those  you  al- 
ready discussed  before? 

A.  Yes.  The  answer  is  I  have  and  I 
think  the  parties  have,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  where 
you  might  meet  with  both  sides 
when  you  go  to  the  Middle  East? 

A.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
prepared  to  go  anywhere  they  want  to 
go,  and  I  will  wait  for  them  to  suggest 
what  the  best  location  is. 

Q.  Have  they  suggested  a  site  as 
yet? 

A.  You  have  seen  things  in  the 
newspapers  from  time  to  time  about 
various  possible  sites  for  any  such 
meeting,  but  there  are  no  concrete 
proposals  at  this  point. 

Q.  Did  both  sides  elaborate  in  any 
way  on  what  it  is  that  President 
Sadat  told  [Israeli]  Defense  Minister 
Weizman  last  week? 

A.  I  would  answer  the  question  this 
way:  that  nothing  which  came  out  of 
the  discussions  today  and  yesterday  in 
terms  of  elaboration  was  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  stated  publicly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  negotiations 
can  resume  between  the  two  parties 
without  Israel  presenting  some  new 
element? 

A.  I  think  both  of  the  parties  are 
going  to  go  back  and  reflect  on  the 
exchange  of  views  which  they  had. 
They  will  be  discussing  this  exchange 
with  their  governments  and  then  on  the 
basis  of  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
respond  to  what  may  be  proposed  at 
further  meetings.  But  I  think  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  come  to  any  conclusions. 

I  know  one  of  the  questions  you  are 
obviously  going  to  ask  me,  so  I  might 
as  well  preempt  the  question.  Has 
there  been  progress?  I  think  that  the 
mere  holding  of  the  meeting  here  in  a 
sense  is  progress.  If  you  would  ask  the 
question  in  the  terms  "were  there  any 
decisions  taken  which  in  the  normal 
sense  of  the  word  would  mean  prog- 
ress," I  would  say  the  answer  is  no. 
But  I  think  it  is  too  early  for  that 
question  to  have  an  answer.  I  think  the 
answer  to  that  question  will  have  to 
come  at  a  later  meeting,  by  which 
time  the  parties  will  have  had  a  chance 
to  reflect  on  what  was  brought  out  in 
the  exchanges  between  them  here  and 
see  what  the  responses  are  when  we  sit 
down  the  next  time. 

Q.  How  does  this  coincide  with 
what  President  Sadat  said  yesterday 
in  Khartoum?  He  said  something 
had  to  come  out  of  this  meeting, 
something  positive,  otherwise  there 


wouldn't  be  any  use  to  go  on. 

A.  I  don't  want  to  comment  on  be- 
half of  President  Sadat.  It  will  be  up 
to  him  to  judge. 

Q.  What  is  precisely  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  this  meeting? 

A.  At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Carter,  we  invited  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters and  the  delegations  of  the  other 
two  nations  to  join  with  us  here  for 
this  exchange  of  views  which  we  had. 
At  the  outset  of  the  meeting,  I  opened 
the  meeting,  made  a  few  remarks,  and 
then  in  effect  asked  the  parties  them- 
selves to  take  over  the  discussion  and 
carry  out  the  discussion  between  them- 
selves. I  would  say  that  well  over  90% 
of  the  discussion  which  was  held  and 
the  words  which  were  exchanged  dur- 
ing the  meetings  at  which  all  three  of 
us  were  present  were  exchanges  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  I  only  asked 
occasional  questions,  questions  for 
clarifications  when  I  wanted  myself  to 
try  and  understand  what  was  being 
said  or  to  sharpen  an  issue  which  I  felt 
needed  to  be  sharpened. 

Q.  [Inaudible]. 

A.  The  question  was,  what  about 
the  questions  of  principle?  The  ques- 
tioner noted  that  the  statement  which  I 
read  at  the  outset  referred  to  a  discus- 
sion of  West  Bank-Gaza  issues,  and  he 
said  what  about  the  question  of  princi- 
ples and  when  will  that  be  further 
dealt  with. 

In  discussing  the  questions  of  West 
Bank  and  Gaza,  one  cannot  help  but 
also  discuss  questions  of  principle. 
They  are  intertwined.  So  in  a  sense, 
even  though  we  were  discussing  the 
specifics — West  Bank  and  Gaza — it  had 
to  involve  some  discussion  of  princi- 
ples, and  those  will  continue  to  be 
discussed  in  the  future  as  will  the 
West  Bank-Gaza  question. 

Q.  In  Washington  on  the  10th  [of 
July]  you  were  asked  about  East 
Jerusalem,  and  your  answer  was — 

A.  I  said  it  was  a  question  of 
negotiations. 

Q.  Now  isn't  East  Jerusalem  part 
of  the  West  Bank?  If  [Resolution] 
242  stands  for  the  West  Bank,  it 
should  stand  also  for  Jerusalem. 
Why  do  you  divide  it  from  242? 

A.  I  was  asked  a  specific  question 
about  negotiations  with  respect  to 
Jerusalem — to  East  Jerusalem — and  I 
said  the  answer  to  that  question  would 
be  that  the  question  of  East  Jerusalem 
would  have  to  be  discussed  by  the 
parties  themselves  and  the  result  of 
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those  discussions  would  determine  the 
status  of  East  Jerusalem. 

Q.  As  these  negotiations  become 
more  protracted  and  your  partici- 
pation grows  greater  and  youi 
traveling  increases,  have  you  had 
any  reason  to  have  reservations 
about  going  for  a  comprehensive 
settlement  instead  of  reverting  to  the 
step-by-step  approach?  And  if  I  can 
add  a  thought,  is  your  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  a  salvage  operation? 
Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  go? 

A.  First,  my  participation  in  this 
meeting  was  not  greater  and  greater; 
indeed,  it  was  less  than  it  has  been  inj 
the  prior  meetings  which  I  attended. 
The  conversations  were,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, predominantly  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  delegations  and  their 
delegation  staffs  rather  than  with  the 
United  States  and  myself  participating 
in  a  major  way  such  as  I  have  in  the8 
past. 

Insofar  as  my  trip  to  the  Middle, 
East  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  impor-, 
tant  that  we  continue  our  active  par- 
ticipation because  I  think  we  can  pro- 
vide a  facilitating  role,  a  helpful  role, 
to  work  with  the  parties  particularly 
when  they  come  to  areas  where  they 
run  into  obstacles  where  it  may  be 
possible  for  us  to  make  suggestions  to' 
help  surmount  these  obstacles.  And 
both  the  parties  have  indicated  that1 
they  wish  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  it.  Therefore,1 
we  will  do  that. 

Q.  Has  the  give-and-take  here 
over  the  past  2  days  made  it  less 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
come  forward  with  any  kind  of  for- 
mal peace  proposals? 

A.  We  have  said  before  and  I  will 
repeat  it  again  that  we  would  hope  that 
the  negotiations  can  be  carried  out  and 
the  successful  conclusion  reached  by 
the  parties.  We  would  be  very  happy 
if  we  didn't  have  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions, but  if  things  become  deadlocked 
and  it  appears  desirable  and  necessary 
to  try  to  break  the  deadlock  by  our 
making  suggestions,  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

Q.  I  was  just  asking  for  a  com- 
pletion of  your  answer  to  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  comprehensive 
or  step-by-step  approach.  Have  you 
any  reason  to  rethink  your  approach 
for  a  comprehensive  settlement? 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  that  might 
alleviate  the  security  fears  of  Israel? 
Fears  of  Israel  for  its  security  are  at 
the  core  of  this  matter.  Was  any- 
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ng  said  where  Israel  can  feel  that 
could  be  more  secure? 

i.  One  of  the  issues,  as  you  might 
'iously  expect,  that  was  discussed 
considerable  detail  was  the  question 
security,  because  that  is  one  of  the 
'  issues.  And  I  would  say  that  a 
isiderable  amount  was  said  about 
t  issue.  I  would  think  that  what  was 
i  would  give  confidence  to  Israel 
t  this  problem  is  being  seriously 
Iressed  and  must  be  seriously  ad- 
ssed  and  must  be  satisfactorily  re- 
ved  if  there  is  to  be  a  settlement. 

}.  Has  their  confidence  been  in- 
ased  by  these  talks? 

i.  You  will  have  to  ask  them  about 
t.  I  think  it  was  certainly  seriously 
Iressed  and  thoroughly  discussed. 

}.  A  question  about  the  physical 
i-umstances.  The  security  problem 
tie,  was  it  helpful  to  your  process 
have  them  in  a  secluded,  isolated 
lation,  free  from  [inaudible]  and 
ler  scrutinies? 

L  The  answer  is  yes.  I  think  that 
»  was  very  helpful.  The  fact  that  we 
re  able  to  be  here  in  this  atmos- 
;re  where  we  could  all  sit  infor- 
lly  together  and  discuss  these 
Iters,  where  we  could  not  only  par- 
pate  in  meetings  but  also  chat  over 
ner,  walk  around  the  grounds  to- 
her  and  talk,  and  all  of  those  other 
lospheric  aspects  of  it  helped  in  the 
cussions.  Again,  I  am  most  ap- 
ciative  for  the  fact  that  the  British 
vernment  helped  us  in  this. 

Q.  Was  that  a  consideration  in 
iving  it  down  here  in  the  first 
ice? 

\.  The  first  time  that  I  heard  about 
s  I  was  told  by  the  British  Foreign 
cretary  that  he  had  attended  a 
eting  here  earlier  in  this  year  and 
it  he  had  found  it  to  be  a  very  useful 
i  for  discussions  of  this  type,  and 

recommended  very  highly  that  we 
Tie  here.  I  am  awfully  glad  that  the 
itish  made  this  suggestion  and  that 

were  able  to  do  it. 

Q.  If  you  are  able  to  continue 
ese  negotiations  as  a  result  of 
ese  meetings  and  your  own  trip  to 
t  Middle  East,  will  this  in  effect 
taking  up  this  process  where  it 
is  left  off  in  Jerusalem?  Or  how 
es  what  you  are  going  to  do  now 
mpare  with  what  has  happened 
rlier  in  the  year? 

A.  I  think  since  we  last  discussed 
me  of  these  matters  in  Jerusalem, 
!  have  had  another  element  put  onto 
;  table — namely,  a  specific  proposal 


with  respect  to  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza — which  I  think  helps  in  dealing 
with  the  questions  of  principle,  be- 
cause, as  I  indicated  earlier,  questions 
of  principle  are  also  intertwined  with 
what  happened  on  the  ground  as  well. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we 
now  have  both  recommendations  and 
suggestions  with  respect  to  principles 
which  would  govern  and  act  as  a 
framework  for  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement as  well  as  the  underlying 
pieces  in  terms  of  what  would  happen 
on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  is  a  new 
and  helpful  element. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  would 
go  out  to  the  Middle  East,  be  pres- 
ent for  the  start  of  negotiations,  and 
if  things  all  proceeded  well  that  you 
would  perhaps  leave  and  let  what  in 
essence  would  be  a  resumption  of 
the  political  committee  talks  con- 
tinue, or  do  you  have  something  else 
in  mind? 

A.  I  would  assume  that  I  would 
probably  just  go  out  and  help  in  get- 
ting things  started.  I  don't  see  at  this 
point  my  going  out  and  spending  an 
extended  time  in  the  area. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  progress, 
do  you  speak  for  [Israeli  Foreign 
Minister]  Mr.  Dayan  and  [Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister]  Mr.  Kamel? 

A.  Let  me  define  what  I  meant  in 
terms  of  progress.  I  said  I  thought  that 
there  was  progress  in  the  fact  that  we 
had  this  meeting.  I  said  secondly  that 
whether  or  not  there  is  progress  in  the 
normal  sense,  in  which  I  think  you  are 
using  the  word  progress,  we  cannot 
tell  until  there  is  a  later  meeting.  I  am 
speaking  for  my  own — 

Q.  Not  for  Mr.  Dayan  and  Mr. 
Kamel? 

A.  I  am  speaking  on  my  own. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  make  any 
new  suggestions  to  the  parties  on 
behalf  of  your  government? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  exactly  how 
these  talks  will  continue  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  Do  you  anticipate,  for 
example,  Mr.  Kamel  meeting  you  in 
Israel  and  Mr.  Dayan  meeting  you 
and  Mr.  Kamel  in  Egypt  or  possibly 
El-Arish? 

A.  We  have  got  to  work  out  the 
details  of  how  we  proceed  from  here, 
but  let  me  sketch  out  the  way  that  I 
would  imagine  it  would  happen.  I 
have  asked  Roy  Atherton  to  go  out 
very  soon  to  make  himself  available  to 
the  parties  in  preparation  for  further 
talks.  Secondly,  I  would  then  go  out 
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to  the  Middle  East,  probably  visit  with 
the  parties  and  advance  a  further 
meeting  similar  to  the  one  which  we 
had  today  to  review  the  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  it,  and  then  we 
would  go  into  such  meetings. 

Q.  About  the  next  meeting,  do 
you  think  that  there  will  be  an  end 
to  it  before  October,  which  it  is  well 
known  is  the  month  of  the  end  of  the 
separation  between  the  military 
troops  between  Israel  and  Egypt  in 
October — renewed  or  not  renewed, 
do  you  think  that  these  meetings  will 
reach  an  end  before  October? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  secu- 
rity measures  for  Israel  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza?  Did  you  also  dis- 
cuss where  the  lines  would  be  for 
the  security  of  Israel  on  the  West 
Bank? 

A.  We  did  not  get  into  that  kind  of 
detail  because  we  did  not  have  present 
with  us  at  this  meeting  people  who  are 
expert  in  such  military  matters.  I  think 
it  might  be  wise  to  expand  at  some 
point  the  participation  in  these  meet- 
ings to  include  people  who  have  this 
kind  of  expertise. 

Q.  A  question  of  principle:  Do  you 
believe  that  this  sort  of  setup,  in  the 
presence  of  the  media — negotiating 
in  front  of  TV  cameras — is  useful  or 
harmful  for  this  sort  of  negotiation? 

A.  I  think  if  one  talks  about  the  de- 
tails of  what  took  place  in  the  meet- 
ing, discussion  of  that  kind  of  material 
is  not  useful.  I  think  in  terms  of  talk- 
ing about  the  general  principles  which 
are  involved,  the  general  status  of  the 
negotiations,  the  general  direction  in 
which  they  are  moving,  that  kind  of 
discussion  I  think  is  both  necessary 
and  useful . 

Q.  The  U.N.  Secretary  General, 
Dr.  Waldheim,  has  expressed  his 
skepticism  about  the  present  meet- 
ing. Would  you  have  any  comment 
on  the  position  of  Dr.  Waldheim  and 
would  you  say  that  the  meeting  in 
the  idyllic  surroundings  of  Leeds 
Castle  has  achieved  anything  to  al- 
leviate his  skepticism? 

A.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  since  he 
made  that  statement.  I  will  be  talking 
to  him  very  shortly,  after  I  go  home, 
and  will  be  reporting  to  him  on  the 
general  nature  of  the  discussions  and 
what  took  place.  I  have  always  found 
the  Secretary  General  to  be  very 
thoughtful  and  cooperative.  I  look 
forward  to  explaining  to  him  what 
took  place  here,  and  I  would  think  and 
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hope  and  believe  that  when  I  have  a 
chance  to  explain  what  took  place  he 
will  think  it  has  been  useful,  as  do  I. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  sensitivities  of 
the  two  sides  as  to  the  mechanics  of 
negotiations,  whether  they  are  direct 
or  indirect,  do  you  feel  that  your 
going  to  the  Middle  East,  possibly 
getting  back  into  shuttling,  is  a  set- 
back or  a  slow-down  of  momentum? 
And  how  soon  do  you  think  the  two 
sides  could  go  back  to  negotiating 
face-to-face  or  possibly  a  summit  of 
the  leaders  of  the  two  countries? 

A.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
again  that  the  discussions  which  took 
place  during  the  last  2  days  were,  at 
least  in  percentage  terms,  90%  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  They  were 
talking  directly  to  each  other,  and  it  is 
a  simple  fact  of  life  that  that  was  what 
was  taking  place. 

Q.  But  now  they  will  not  be  talk- 
ing directly,  simply  because  you  will 
be  the  connecting  factor  between 
two  separate  customers. 

A.  No.  I  said  I  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  other  meetings  of  this  type 
in  the  future  and  that  I  expected  that 
this  would  be  the  case  when  I  went 
back  to  the  Middle  East  in  2  weeks. 

Q.  Can  you  guarantee  that  meet- 
ings of  this  type  will  take  place 
again,  or  do  you  just  anticipate  it? 

A.  I  cannot  guarantee,  because  each 
of  the  governments  has  to  receive  the 
report  from  their  Foreign  Minister  and 
then  make  a  determination.  I  still  say  I 
anticipate  and  expect  that  they  will 
take  place. 

Q.  In  your  statement  you  refer  to 
the  major  differences.  Just  so  there 
is  no  real  surprise,  did  you  find  that 
the  core  elements  in  which  the  two 
sides  have  been  at  quite  different 
odds,  such  as  interpretation  of  242, 
the  question  of  degree  of  with- 
drawal, the  question  of  sovereignty 
for  the  West  Bank?  Do  all  these  core 
issues  still  remain  differences? 

A.  The  core  issues  still  remain  areas 
where  there  are  differences  between 
the  parties. 

Q.  Is  there  any  risk,  chance,  or 
even  danger  that  tomorrow  the 
other  two  parties,  Mr.  Kamel  and 
Mr.  Dayan  giving  news  conferences, 
might  have  a  different  evaluation  of 
what  has  been  happening  here  these 
2  days  than  you  have  now? 

A.  Anything  is  possible.  I  would 
doubt  it. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  future  plans 
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Secretary  Vance  Visits 
Israel  and  Egypt 


Secretary  Vance  met  with  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  in 
Jerusalem  August  5-7  and  with  Egyp- 
tian President  Anwar  al -Sadat  in 
Alexandria  August  7-9. 

Following  are  remarks  to  the  press 
by  Secretary  Vance  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin,  a  joint  press  conference  by 
the  Secretary  and  President  Sadat, 
and  the  Secretary' s  remarks  upon  ar- 
rival at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. ' 


REMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS, 
SECRETARY  VANCE  AND 
PRIME  MINISTER  BEGIN, 
JERUSALEM,  AUG.  6 2 

Prime    Minister    Begin.    I    am 

speaking  as  a  host  to  the  Secretary  and 
his  colleagues.  We  had  a  very  serious 
and  good  talk  on  the  subjects  that  are 
on  the  agenda.  I  hope  you  divined 
what  subjects  we  discussed,  so  it's  not 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  de- 
tails.  We  may  meet  tomorrow  again 


were  preordained  before  this  meet- 
ing ever  took  place?  How  much  was 
actually  decided  in  the  last  couple  of 
days  about  what  would  do? 

A.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Had  you  planned  to  go  to  the 
Middle  East  even  before  you  got 
here?  Was  that  even  discussed?  Was 
that  a  matter  of  some  of  your  dis- 
cussions? 

A.  I  had  planned  to  go  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  should  this  meeting  which  we 
have  had  over  the  last  2  days  prove 
useful.  It  has  proved  useful;  therefore, 
I  would  expect  now  to  take  the  second 
step. 

Q.  Do  Mr.  Dayan  and  Mr.  Kamel 
also  expect  further  meetings,  or  are 
they  still  reserving  their  judgment? 

A.  You  will  have  to  ask  each  of 
them,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  both 
give  you  an  answer. 

Q.  [Inaudible]. 

A.  The  question  was:  Two  questions 
have  been  put,  as  all  of  you  know,  to 
Israel  by  the  United  States  earlier  this 
year,  with  respect  to  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Both  of  these  questions 
have  been  answered.  I  was  asked  by 
the  questioner,  do  the  answers  which 


but  that  will  be  decided  upon  in  ti: 
morning  before  the  Secretary  leav< 
We  wish  Godspeed  to  the  Secrete, 
tomorrow  when  he  goes  to  Alexandri 
There  is  a  very  serious  matter 
how  to  resume  and  renew  t| 
peacemaking  process.  Of  course,  I 
want  such  a  renewal  of  t 
peacemaking  process.  We  want, 
tripartite  meeting  between  the  Ame! 
cans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Israel 
as  it  was  decided  upon  at  Leeds,  a': 
we  do  hope  that  the  Secretary,  duri 
his  talks  with  President  Sadat,  w 
bring  us  the  good  news  about1 
breakthough.  So  again  I  would  lik 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Israo 
to  thank  the  Secretary  and  his  co 
leagues  for  the  visit,  and  wish  hi 
real  success  in  his  talks  with  Preside 
Sadat. 

Secretary  Vance.  Let  me  thank  yc 
and  your  colleagues  for,  as  you  sai 
the  very  serious  and  useful  talks  whii 
we  have  had  today.  I  will  be  leavii1 


were  given  give  me  any  confident 
about  progress  for  the  future? 

I  think  that  there  has  to  be  furthi, 
exploration  of  the  answer  to  those  tw 
questions.  As  I  indicated  previously, 
did  not  feel  that  the  answer  to  the  fir1 
question  that  was  put  to  them  was 
sufficiently  responsive  answer,  an; 
therefore  I  think  that  it  is  a  questio 
that  requires  further  explanation  an 
further  discussion. 

Q.  Were  the  Israeli  and  th 
Egyptian  Governments  asked  to  joi 
in  a  common  statement  with  th 
United  States  and/or  why  is  a  state 
ment  only  being  issued  by  the  10f 
mediator  instead  of  the  90%  disput 
ants? 

A.  Each  one  is  going  to  talk  to  th 
press  themselves.  We  decided  that  thi 
was  the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  think  Mr 
Dayan  is  already  talking  to  some  of  th 
press  and  will  be  talking  to  others, 
believe  that  Mr.  Kamel  will  do  tru 
same  thing.  We  just  decided  that  thi, 
was  a  convenient  way  for  all  of  us  tt 
do  it.  C 


'Text  from  press  release  293;  another  pres 
release  related  to  Secretary  Vance's  trip  is  No 
291  of  July  17. 
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morrow  noon  to  go  to  Alexandria 
id  expect  to  be  meeting  tomorrow 
ening  with  President  Sadat.  I  do  not 
iow  whether  I  will  be  staying  in 
lexandria  through  Tuesday  or  not.  I 
lieve  that  I  probably  will,  and  after 
at  I  will  be  returning  immediately  to 
e  United  States  to  report  to  the 
esident. 

I  share  the  hope  and  the  need  ex- 
essed  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  we 
id  a  way  to  get  the  peace  momentum 
oving  again.  It  is  important  to  all  of 
,  and  it  is  important  to  the  world. 

Q.  I  think  we're  all  a  little  puz- 
ed.  Since  it  was  the  Egyptians  who 
>n't  want  to  talk,  and  the  Israelis 
y  they  do  want  to  talk,  what  did 
>u  talk  to  the  Israelis  about  for  6 
>urs  today?  Could  you  give  us 
me  idea? 

Secretary  Vance.  We  talked  about 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  including 
e  peace  talks,  the  state  of  the  peace 
Iks,  how  one  might  be  able  to  gain 
omentum  in  the  peace  talks.  We 
ive  also  talked  about  the  situation  in 
sbanon,  and  we  have  talked  about  a 
imber  of  bilateral  matters  as  well. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  encouraged  about 
le  possibility  for  the  peace  talks? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  have  said  I'm 
)t  going  to  comment  at  all  one  way 
■  the  other  on  that  question  until  after 
dave  completed  my  discussions. 

Q.  What  are  the  obstacles  to  get- 
ng  the  peace  talks  going?  Why 
*en't  they  going? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  have  to  com- 
ete  my  discussions  with  the  parties, 
id  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  me 
i  make  any  comments  until  after  I 
ive  done  that. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you've  gotten 
my  new  ideas  that  you  will  be  able 
» take  to  Alexandria  with  you? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  will  repeat  what 
said  this  morning.  I  think  that  these 
ive  been  serious  and  useful  talks. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your 
tlks  on  Lebanon? 

Secretary  Vance.  We  talked  about 
e  serious  problem  that  exists  in 
jbanon  and  the  ways  to  try  and  bring 
>out  a  cease-fire  among  the  parties 
ere.  We  discussed  the  situation  not 
lly  in  north  Lebanon  but  in  south 
;banon  as  well  and  exchanged  views 
1  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  try 
id  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the 
mflict  there. 

Q.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
rime  Minister? 
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Prime  Minister  Begin.  Well,  I 
want  to  thank  you.  Until  now  you 
have  put  all  the  questions  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  you  set  me  free.  Now,  ask 
your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  Israel  to  make  a  commit- 
ment to  eventually  give  up  the 
sovereignty  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  to  get  the  peace  process  going 
again,  would  you  be  willing  to  do 
that? 

Prime  Minister  Begin.  We  made  a 
very  clear  statement.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  my  friend  Dayan, 
made  a  statement  to  the  Knesset,  ap- 
proved first  by  the  Cabinet,  that  we 
are  prepared  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
sovereignty  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  the 
Gaza  Strip  5  years  after  the  peace  is 
concluded  and  our  plan  for  self-rule 
for  the  Palestinian  Arabs  comes  into 
force.  This  is  our  stand,  and  this  is  my 
reply  to  your  question. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  requesting 
any  change  in  Israel's  position? 
Would  that  be  the  nature  of  another 
meeting  between  the  two  parties? 

Prime  Minister  Begin.  I  can  assure 
that  we  have  had  very  serious  discus- 
sions on  all  subjects  mentioned,  and  if 
my  colleague  and  friend  Mr.  Meisels 
said  that  we  spoke  for  6  hours,  I  must 
correct  him — for  4Vi  hours — and  we 
didn't  lose  even  5  minutes.  All  the 
discussions  were  very  serious  includ- 
ing that  question,  but  I  cannot  go  into 
the  details  any  more. 

Q.  We  asked  you  early  today, 
and  perhaps  you've  been  asked  this 
afternoon,  was  there  any  proposal 
put  forth  by  the  Secretary  along  the 
lines  that  we  read  in  the  press  of  a 
summit  in  Washington  of  President 
Carter,  you,  and  President  Sadat? 

Prime  Minister  Begin.  No,  such  a 
problem  was  not  raised  during  our 
discussions. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  problem  or  a 
proposal? 

Prime  Minister  Begin.  You  asked 
me  a  question;  I  gave  you  the  answer. 
You  can  use  any  term — proposal, 
suggestion,  idea — but  it  was  not 
brought  up  during  our  discussions  of 
the  delegations. 

Q.  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  have  indicated 
that  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
about  any  of  the  discussions  that  I 
have  with  either  the  Prime  Minister  or 
President  Sadat  insofar  as  any  of  the 
details  of  the  conversation  are  con- 
cerned, and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  that. 


Camp  David 
Meeting 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  81 

The  President  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  have  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Camp  David  on 
September  5  for  a  meeting  with  the 
President  to  seek  a  framework  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

All  three  leaders  agree  that  there  is 
no  task  more  important  than  this 
search  for  peace.  Secretary  Vance  has 
informed  the  President  that  both  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat 
have  welcomed  this  meeting,  and  the 
President  is  gratified  by  their 
response. 

Each  of  the  three  leaders  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  small  number  of  their 
principal  advisers,  and  no  specific 
time  has  been  set  for  the  duration  of 
the  meeting.  □ 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  White 
House  Press  Secretary  Jody  Powell  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
of  Aug.  14,  1978). 


Q.  [Inaudible]. 

Prime   Minister  Begin.   No,   we 

have  a  peace  plan.  We  elaborated  it; 
we  produced  it;  there  was  a  Leeds 
conference.  There  was  a  statement  by 
the  Foreign  Minister  to  the  Knesset. 
All  the  facts  are  known.  But  we  have, 
of  course,  always  serious  questions  to 
discuss  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
comes  to  us.  Now  what  we  want  is  to 
wish  him  success.  Perhaps  you  will 
join  us  in  the  expression  and  the  hope 
that  he  succeeds  in  Alexandria.  If 
there  will  be  the  atmosphere  in 
Alexandria  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem, 
then  he  will  succeed. 


JOINT  PRESS  CONFERENCE, 
SECRETARY  VANCE  AND 
PRESIDENT  SADAT, 
ALEXANDRIA,  AUG.  83 

President  Sadat.  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  has  been  a  very  happy 
occasion  for  me  to  meet  again  with  my 
friend  Cy.  We  had  a  very  long  discus- 
sion yesterday  night,  about  2  hours  or 
so,  during  which  he  has  delivered  to 
me  a  personal  message  from  President 
Carter.   After  Secretary   Vance  deliv- 
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ered  to  me  the  message  of  President 
Carter,  he  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
and  brief  me  about  his  talks  in  Israel. 

For  sure  you  must  have  learned 
today  about  the  statement  that  has 
been  issued  from  the  White  House  by 
President  Carter  that  we  shall  be 
meeting — President  Carter,  Begin,  and 
me — on  the  5th  of  September  in  Camp 
David.  We  have  agreed  upon  that  last 
night,  and  we  have  surveyed  the  whole 
situation,  not  only  the  situation  here  in 
the  Middle  East  but  all  over  the  area, 
that  we  are  living  here,  especially  Af- 
rica, and,  as  usual,  we  have  agreed 
upon  the  whole  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  want  to  express,  really,  my 
pleasure  and  seize  this  opportunity  and 
ask  Secretary  Vance  to  convey  to  my 
dear  friend  President  Carter  and  the 
American  people  all  the  gratitude  of 
my  people  and  mine  for  the  gallant 
help  they  are  giving  and  understand- 
ing. 

Secretary  Vance.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President.  As  President 
Sadat  indicated,  I  delivered  to  him  last 
night  an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  three  heads  of  government  in 
Camp  David.  The  President  was 
greatly  gratified  that  President  Sadat 
immediately  accepted  this  invitation. 
As  the  President  indicated,  the  objec- 
tive of  this  meeting  will  be  to  seek  a 
framework — to  search  for  a 
framework — for  a  just  and  lasting  and 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  That  is  the  course  that  all  of  us 
desire  and,  as  the  President  has  said 
on  many  occasions,  we  shall  persevere 
in  helping  with  the  search  for  that 
noble  objective,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
on  behalf  of  the  President  our  thanks 
to  President  Sadat,  and  we  look  for- 
ward very  much  to  receiving  him  in 
Camp  David  in  just  a  few  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anything  in  the 
Israeli  attitude  toward  the  American 
point  of  view  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  you  to  change  your  mind 
and  to  accept  this  invitation  and  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Begin  and  whether 
you  find  any  meaning  in  meeting  in 
Camp  David  that  [inaudible]  your- 
self some  kind  of  idea  about  the 
Camp  David  declaration  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year? 

President  Sadat.  Let  me  say  this:  It 
is  exactly  as  I  told  you.  After  I  have 
read  the  message — the  personal 
message — that  was  delivered  to  me  by 
our  friend  Cy,  I  have  decided  to  go  to 
Camp  David  for  the  same  purpose  that 
was  mentioned  today  in  President 
Carter's  declaration — to  seek  the 
framework  for  peace.  And  let  me  say 
this:  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  new 
page.  Let  us  not  look  back. 


Q.  Was  there  anything  that  the 
United  States  privately  assured  you 
about,  by  way  of  any  conditions, 
that  run  into  your  calculations  to 
accept  the  invitation? 

President  Sadat.  First  of  all,  let  me 
tell  you  this:  President  Carter  and  me, 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  for  the 
cause  of  peace.  All  I  asked  in  Camp 
David  is  that  President  Carter,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  acts  as  a  full 
partner.  Whenever  I  am  assured  of 
this,  I  shall  always  answer  any  invita- 
tion from  President  Carter. 

Q.  Along  those  lines,  have  you 
had  any  indication — when  you  men- 
tioned President  Carter  playing  a 
full  role  in  being  a  full  partner — 
have  you  had  any  indication  that  the 
United  States  will  be  presenting 
anything  that  could  be  described  as 
an  American  plan  which  you  and 
Mr.  Begin  and  Mr.  Carter  will  be 
negotiating? 

President    Sadat.    Why    not    ask 

Secretary  Vance  this  question. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer  that  question.  As 
President  Sadat  has  said,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  play  a  role  as  a  full  partner. 
We  seek  the  same  objectives,  we  seek 
peace,  we  seek  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.  The  parties  will  have  to  reach 
agreement,  but — as  I  have  always  said 
on  many,  many  occasions — the  United 
States  feels  fully  free,  when  it  sees 
obstacles  that  are  impeding  the  road  to 
peace,  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  bridge  those  obstacles. 

Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific 
than  saying  you  are  going  to  search 
for  a  framework  for  peace  because, 
as  you  know,  there  are  several  such 
frameworks,  most  notably  Resolu- 
tion 242,  the  Aswan  declaration,  and 
so  on?  Can  you  specify  whether  this 
will  be  a  negotiating  session  or  sim- 
ply a  broad  discussion  of  principles? 

Secretary  Vance.  You  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  242  is  the  basic 
underlying  document  and  principle  on 
which  the  search  for  peace  is  based; 
that  has  been  and  remains  the  basis  for 
the  search  for  peace.  But  I  think,  as 
the  language  itself  indicates,  we  are 
talking  about  a  framework,  a 
framework  within  Resolution  242,  and 
I  think  that's  quite  clear  from  the 
words  we  are  using. 

Q.  When  you  say  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  be  a  full  part- 
ner now,  what  precisely  does  that 
mean?  Does  that  represent  any  shift 
in  the  American  position? 

Secretary  Vance.  We  have  always 
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indicated  that  we  are  prepared  to  pjj 
a  role  as  a  partner,  and  indeed  a 
full  partner,  because  peace  is  impp 
tant  not  only  to  the  people  of  ti 
area,  peace  is  important  to  the  Un| 
States,  peace  is  important  to  the  env 
world,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  a  I 
partner  in  that  search. 

Q.  Partner  suggests  that  you  j 
not  going  to  mediate  but  that  y 
are  going  to  do  something  beyoi 
that. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  think  I  madd 
clear  in  what  I  indicated  earlier  t 
there  will  be  discussions  among 
three  parties,  that  a  solution  has  to  I 
reached  between  the  parties,  that' 
any  time  we  feel  there  are  obstac 
that  are  impeding  progress  in  the  an 
we  will  feel  free  to  make  our  o* 
suggestions. 

Q.  You  have  a  framework,  or  y 
are  striving  for  a  framework,  j 
you  have  a  time  framework  too; 
you  see  any  urgency  for  reaching 
solution? 


■ 
Secretary  Vance.  Yes,  I  do;  I  thi 
time  is  important.  I  think  that  it  is  ill 
portant  that  we  not  let  things  drift, 
is  important  that  we  move  the  pea! 
process  back  onto  the  track,  that  y 
get  momentum  behind  the  peace  pre 
ess  again,  and  this  is  one  of  the  baf 
reasons  why  the  President  extend: 
the  invitation  to  President  Sadat  a' 
Prime  Minister  Begin  to  come  ] 
Washington.  Now  as  far  as  the  met 
ings  themselves  are  concerned,  there 
no  specific  time  within  which  tl 
meeting  has  to  take  place.  In  terms 
time,  we  have  an  open  agenda. 

Q.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  1 
playing  the  role  of  full  partner? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  think  I  have  aL 
swered  that  before,  and  I  really  ha\ 
nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  said. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  indicatio 
from  the  Israelis  that,  when  yo 
play  a  full  partner,  they  will  com 
along  in  the  negotiations,  and  whi 
would  be  the  repercussion  if  Cam1 
David  is  a  failure? 

Secretary  Vance.  I  think  they  aii 
delighted  that  we  are  playing  the  rol 
or  will  continue  to  play  the  role  of  | 
full  partner.  I  think  that  Israel,  a, 
Egypt,  wants  to  see  the  United  State 
play  the  role  of  a  full  partner. 

Q.  What  are  the  dangers  if  thi 
Camp  David  meeting  fails?  What  d< 
you  do  next  if  you  don't  succeei 
there? 

President  Sadat.  Let  me  tell  yoi 
this.   I  have  always  stated  that  I  an 
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UNITED  NATIONS:        Namibia 


y  Secretary  Vance 

Statements  in  the  Security  Council 
n  July  27,  1978,  on  Namibia  and,  on 
ehalf  of  the  contact  group  on 
'amibia  (Canada,  France,  Federal 
epublic  of  Germany,  United  King- 
om,  and  United  States),  on  the  ques- 
on  of  Walvis  Bay. 

TATEMENT  ON  NAMIBIA  * 

This  is  an  auspicious  occasion  in  the 
istory  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
le  work  of  this  Council.  After  months 
f  painstaking  diplomatic  efforts  by 
le  representatives  of  many  countries 
nd  organizations,  including  the 
nited  Nations  itself,  we  are  on  the 
ireshold  of  a  peaceful  settlement  to  a 
roblem  nearly  as  old  as  the  United 
ations.  The  issue  of  Namibia  was 
rst  raised  in  the  United  Nations  in 
946,  and  the  inability  of  the  world 
immunity  to  come  to  an  internation- 
ly  acceptable  solution  to  this  prob- 
m  has,  over  the  years,  posed  an  in- 
•easingly  serious  threat  to  the  peace 
id  stability  of  southern  Africa. 

Today,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
x)d  will,  we  have  finally  set  in  mo- 
on the  process  by  which  Namibia 
ill  achieve  independence  peacefully 
id  in  accordance  with  Secruity  Coun- 
1  Resolution  385. 2  In  terms  of  the 


purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
history  of  this  problem,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  this  process 
take  place  peacefully  and  through  di- 
rect participation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  have  been  able  to  play 
a  role  in  what  has  been  achieved.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  single  out  any 
one  country  or  group  of  countries. 
Many  countries  have  made  a  contri- 
bution, and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  each 
contribution  was  in  its  own  way  vital 
and  essential  to  the  success  which  has 
been  achieved.  In  the  final  analysis, 
this  diplomatic  achievement  belongs  to 
the  United  Nations  itself.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  a  Namibia  set- 
tlement, served  as  the  focal  point  for 
the  negotiations  leading  to  the  settle- 
ment agreement,  and  is  now  providing 
the  mechanism  for  its  implementation. 
Secretary  General  Waldheim,  whose 
support  and  advice  has  been  invaluable 
throughout  these  negotiations,  and 
who  will  have  to  see  the  process 
through  its  conclusion,  merits  our  par- 
ticular gratitude. 

To  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
and  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization,  we  must  express  our 
sense  of  appreciation  for  their  pursuit 
of  a  peaceful  solution  to  Namibia  in- 


ptimistic  by  nature.  Whatever  hap- 
ens,  I  am  optimistic  by  nature.  What- 
ver  happens,  I  shall  decide  the  next 
:ep  after  it  happens.  Let  me  use  the 
ritish  proverb  that:  "Let  us  not  cross 
le  bridge  until  we  reach  it." 


EMARKS  TO  THE  PRESS, 
ECRETARY  VANCE,  AUG.  94 

We  are  very  gratified  with  the  quick 
id  enthusiastic  response,  to  the  Presi- 
ent's  invitation  to  President  Sadat 
id  Prime  Minister  Begin  to  attend  a 
leeting  at  Camp  David  on  September 

The  response  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
ie  response  reflects,  I  believe,  the 
eep  conviction  of  both  President 
adat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  that 
ley  deeply  desire  progress  in  the 
:arch  for  peace,  and  we  look  forward 
»  meeting  with  them  shortly  when 
iey  will  be  arriving  here.  I  will  be 


meeting  with  the  President  tomorrow 
morning  at  9:00  o'clock  to  report  to 
him  in  detail  on  my  visit  with  the  two 
leaders  of  those  countries. 

Q.  What  kind  of  role  do  you  see 
the  President  playing  at  the  Camp 
David  summit  on  the  Middle  East? 

A.  The  President  will  be  the  host  at 
the  meeting  at  Camp  David.  All  three 
of  the  heads  of  government  share  the 
same  deep  conviction  and  hope  for 
progress  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I 
think  they  will  all  be  working  together 
as  partners  to  see  whether  or  not 
progress  can  be  accomplished.  □ 


1  Other  press  releases  related  to  Secretary 
Vance's  trip  are  Nos.  313,  314,  and  317  of 
Aug.  7  and  318  of  Aug.  8. 

2 Press  release  315  of  Aug.  7. 

3  Press  release  321  of  Aug.  9. 

"Press  release  322  of  Aug.  10. 
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dependence  and  their  willingness  to 
join  with  members  of  this  Council  in 
working  diligently  toward  that  goal. 
To  the  front-line  African  states,  without 
whose  assistance  this  conclusion  to  our 
efforts  would  have  been  impossible, 
we  must  express  our  gratitude  and  our 
belief  that  in  facilitating  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Namibia  they  have  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  Africa  as  a  whole.  We  also 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  positive 
role  other  parties  in  Namibia  have 
played  in  this  endeavor. 

In  my  government's  view,  the  im- 
portance of  what  has  been  achieved 
has  implications  which  go  far  beyond 
the  Namibia  problem  itself.  The  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  this  international 
issue  can  encourage  solutions  for  other 
pressing  problems  of  Africa,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  Rhodesia.  There 
the  same  spirit  of  goodwill  and  com- 
promise exhibited  by  the  parties  in 
Namibia  could  create  a  basis  for 
peaceful  settlement. 

By  opening  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Namibia,  we  also  open  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  world  body  will 
now  provide  the  impetus  for  the 
emergence  of  a  newly  independent  na- 
tion. By  approving  this  proposal  for 
Namibian  independence,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  we  vote  for  an  inde- 
pendent Namibia  and  we  take  a  step  to 
strengthen  the  prestige  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  ability  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  critical  problems  wherever 
they  arise.  Let  us  hope  this  success 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  encourage 
all  of  us  to  join  in  seeking  equally 
positive  solutions  to  other  critical 
problems  that  confront  the  world 
community. 


STATEMENT  ON  WALVIS  BAY  3 

I  would  now  like  to  make  an  addi- 
tional statement  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  about 
the  resolution  on  Walvis  Bay  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to 
assist  in  the  achievement  of  independ- 
ence by  Namibia  in  accordance  with 
Security  Council  Resolution  385,  our 
governments  have  been  conscious  of 
the  strongly  held  views  by  the  parties 
concerned  on  the  status  of  Walvis 
Bay.  Since  these  opposing  views  ap- 
peared to  be  irreconcilable,  the  five 
governments  decided  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  they  would  not  include  any 
provisions  of  this  question  in  their 
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proposal  for  a  settlement  of  the  Nami- 
bian  situation.  Consequently,  the 
terms  of  the  proposal  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Security  Council  on  10 
April  contain  no  mention  of  Walvis 
Bay. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  no 
views  concerning  this  question.  We 
adopted  our  position  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  no  proposal  on  Walvis 
Bay  appeared  to  be  capable  of  accept- 
ance by  the  parties.  Indeed,  we  were 
acutely  aware  that  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  question  in  the  context  of  our  pro- 
posal would  make  agreement  on  the 
proposal  impossible. 

Thus,  in  our  discussions  with  the 
parties  we  did  not  seek  to  initiate  a 
substantive  discussion  of  this  issue. 
We  emphasized  to  all  concerned  our 
belief  that  a  discussion  of  the  legal 
status  of  Walvis  Bay  would  not  be 
useful  and  could  only  continue  to 
hamper  a  resolution  of  the  30-year 
controversy  over  Namibia.  Instead,  we 
stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
the  question  of  Walvis  Bay  would 
have  to  be  the  subject  of  negotiations 
between  the  parties  concerned  because 
we  recognize,  and  we  believe  all  par- 
ties recognize,  that  Walvis  Bay  is 
critical  to  the  future  of  Namibia.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate what  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  of  Canada  said  when 
he  spoke  in  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  ninth  special  session  on 
April  25th.4  Mr.  Jamieson  said,  and  I 
quote: 

The  General  Assembly  will  have  noted  that 
we  have  omitted  from  our  proposal  the  dif- 
ficult question  of  Walvis  Bay  for  the  reason 
that  we  see  no  way  of  settling  the  question  in 
the  context  of  the  present  negotiations.  We 
feel  strongly,  however,  that  the  issue  should 
not  delay  the  long-sought-after  independence 
of  Namibia.  We  consider  that  all  aspects  of 
the  question  of  Walvis  Bay  must  be  subject  to 
discussion  between  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment and  the  elected  Government  of 
Namibia.  We  have,  furthermore,  obtained  as- 
surances that  the  strength  of  the  South  African 
force  in  Walvis  Bay  will  not  be  increased 
during  the  transitional  period  and  that  Nami- 
bians  in  Walvis  Bay  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  political  life  of  the  territory  during  the 
transitional  period,  including  voting  in  the 
elections. 

Since  that  time  our  governments 
have  given  further  consideration  to 
this  difficult  question.  We  have  con- 
firmed our  position  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  disputes  of  a  legal 
character  concerning  the  various 
claims  as  to  the  status  of  Walvis  Bay. 
Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  there 
are  arguments  of  a  geographic,  politi- 
cal,  social-cultural,   and  administra- 


tive nature  which  support  the  union  of 
Walvis  Bay  with  Namibia.  Our  gov- 
ernments have  also  taken  due  note  of 
the  fact  that  political  parties  in 
Namibia  hold  the  view  that  Walvis 
Bay  must  be  part  of  an  independent 
Namibia. 

All  these  considerations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Security  Council  should  adopt  a 
resolution  which  calls  for  "...  the 
initiation  of  steps  necessary  to  ensure 
the  early  reintegration  of  Walvis  Bay 
into  Namibia."  This  resolution  does 
not  prejudice  the  legal  position  of  any 
party.  It  does  not  seek  to  coerce  any 
party.  For  our  part  we  would  like  to 
state  our  understanding  of  our  role 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  Walvis 
Bay.  The  commitment  our  five  gov- 
ernments are  undertaking  by  voting  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  is  to  stand 
ready  to  offer  the  diplomatic  support 
of  our  governments  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  a  successful  negotiation. 
We  view  our  undertaking  as  consist- 
ent with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  that 
disputed  questions  are  to  be  settled 
peacefully. 

We  consider  that  the  "steps  neces- 
sary" referred  to  in  operative  para- 
graph two  of  the  resolution  are 
negotiations  between  the  two  parties 
directly  concerned.  Accordingly,  we 
will  encourage  negotiations  on  this 
subject  between  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Government  of 
Namibia  that  will  be  elected  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  proposal  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  situation,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  has  publicly  indicated 
its  readiness  to  enter  into  such  discus- 
sions. 

We  hope  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  will  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution. In  our  view,  the  support  of 
the  Security  Council  in  resolving  this 
question  is  entirely  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  responsibilities  which  the 
U.N.  Charter  bestows  upon  this  body. 
Our  governments  pledge  to  exert  our 
best  efforts  in  order  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  an  early,  peaceful, 
and  successful  result  to  the  negotia- 
tions on  Walvis  Bay  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  region. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Security  Council  Resolution  431s 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolution  385  (1976)  of  30 
January  1976, 

Taking  note  of  the  proposal  for  a  settlement 
of  the  Namibian  situation  contained  in  docu- 
ment S/12636  of  10  April  1978, 


Department  of  State  Bulls 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  app 
a  Special  Representative  for  Namibia  in  ov 
to  ensure  the  early  independence  of  Nami 
through  free  elections  under  the  supervis; 
and  control  of  the  United  Nations; 

2.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-Genera 
submit  at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  rep 
containing  his  recommendations  for  the 
plementation  of  the  proposal  in  accorda; 
with  Security  Council  resolution  385  (1976); 

3.  Urges  all  concerned  to  exert  their  t 
efforts  towards  the  achievement  of  indepe 
ence  by  Namibia  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

Security  Council  Resolution  432 6 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  385  (1976)  and  \ 
(1978), 

Reaffirming  in  particular  the  provisions 
Security  Council  resolution  385  (1976)  rel 
ing  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  unity' 
Namibia, 

Taking  note  of  paragraph  7  of  General  t 
sembly  resolution  32/9  D,  which  declared  tl 
Walvis  Bay  is  an  integral  part  of  Namibia, 

\ 

1.  Declares  that  the  territorial  integrity  £ 

unity  of  Namibia  must  be  assured  through 
reintegration  of  Walvis  Bay  within  its  tei, 
tory; 

2.  Decides  to  lend  its  full  support  to  | 
initiation  of  steps  necessary  to  ensure  ea: 
reintegration  of  Walvis  Bay  into  Namibia; 

3.  Declares  that,  pending  the  attainment: 
this  objective,  South  Africa  must  not  use  W 
vis  Bay  in  any  manner  prejudicial  to  the  im 
pendence  of  Namibia  or  the  viability  of  i 
economy; 

4.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  mati 
until  Walvis  Bay  is  fully  reintegrated  in 
Namibia. 


1  USUN  press  release  72. 

2  For  text  of  the  proposal  for  a  Namibi 
settlement  and  related  material,  see  Bullet 
of  June  1978,  p.  50;  for  text  of  Securi 
Council  Resolution  385  adopted  on  Jan.  3 
1976,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  23,  1976,  p.  246 

3  USUN  press  release  73, 

4For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June   1978, 
50. 

5U.N.  doc.  S/RES/431  (1978);  adopted  I 
the  Council  on  July  27,  1978,  by  a  vote  of  1 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

6U.N.  doc.  S/RES/432  (1978);  unanimous 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  27,  1978. 
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Summaries  of 
1/.S.  Statements 

sia  and  the  Pacific 

In  the  34th  session  of  the  Economic 
id  Social  Council  for  Asia  and  the 
acific  (ESCAP),  held  in  Bangkok, 
ie  United  States  noted  that  the  role  of 
le  four  great  Pacific  powers — the 
nited  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China, 
id  Japan — has  been  reduced  and 
langed  because  of  the  recognition  of 
ie  interdependence  of  their  vital 
iterests  with  those  of  all  nations  in 
ie  region;  today  it  is  the  other  Asian 
id  Pacific  governments  which  are 
king  the  initiative  in  advancing  the 
;ace  and  well-being  of  their  peoples, 
he  United  States  has  been  an  integral 
irt  of  this  change  because  it  has  not 
:ased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
imily  of  nations. 

•  A  healthy  U.S. -Japan  economic 
:lationship  is  indispensable  to  global 
covery  and  well-being. 

•  We  are  interested  in  assisting  the 
SEAN  nations  in  their  programs  for 
onomic  and  social  development. 

•  We  are  heartened  by  the  peaceful 
ansition  to  independence  being  made 
/  the  island  states  of  the  Southwest 
acific . 

•  We  are  an  active  participant  in 
:onomic  and  social  development  pro- 
-ams in  South  Asia.  President  Car- 
r's  visit  to  India  in  January  1978 
:affirmed  not  only  our  ties  of 
iendship  but  symbolized  our  common 
)mmitment  to  move  toward  a  com- 
on  goal  of  human  development. 

It  is  in  Asia  that  some  of  the  pre- 
ier  examples  of  developing  countries 
e  demonstrating  that  the  benefits  of 
owth  can  be  widely  shared  without 
icrificing  rapid  economic  develop- 
ent.  The  importance  of  ESCAP  de- 
ves  from  the  vitality  of  its  member- 
iiip,  and  it  is  because  of  this  vitality 
.at  the  Administration  of  President 
arter  places  great  weight  on  coopera- 
on  with  regional  organizations  such 
j  ESCAP  in  economic  development. 
The  United  States  has  made  special 
mtributions  to  ESCAP 's  programs. 

I  •  A  U.S. -financed  regional  remote 
I  nsing  center  is  being  established  in 
iangkok  to  promote  energy  and  re- 
jturce  development. 

I  •  It  has  contributed  funds  to  the 
'sia  and  Pacific  Center  for  Women 
id  Development. 

This  ESCAP  session  gave  the 
nited  States  further  guidance  on  its 


bilateral  assistance  programs  with  a 
number  of  ESCAP  members,  particu- 
larly since  U.S.  assistance  proposals 
for  the  coming  year  total  $470  million, 
89%  more  than  2  years  ago.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  food  aid  planned  for 
delivery  to  eight  ESCAP  developing 
countries  in  FY  1979. 

Concerning  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order,  the  problem  and  chal- 
lenge confronting  us  is  to  see  that  this 
system  emerges  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  the  greatest  good  for  the 
people  of  all  nations  which  can  evolve 
only  through  the  participation  of  all 
countries. 

For  the  developed  countries,  a  fun- 
damental change  in  perception  is 
involved — developing  countries  can  no 
longer  be  seen  as  peripheral  to  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  Our  approach 
can  no  longer  be  based  solely  on  aid. 
Trade,  technology,  and  private  in- 
vestment are  increasingly  important. 

For  the  developing  countries,  a  new 
approach  is  likewise  required,  one  that 
is  an  exercise  in  self-reliance  where 
people  define  their  own  problems, 
propose  their  own  solutions,  and  rely 
on  their  own  creativity  and  energy  to 
resolve  them. 

Key  elements  to  be  considered  in 
defining  the  new  economic  order  or  its 
basic  elements  are  technical  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  developing 
countries  and  the  concept  of  human 
needs.  The  former  should  be  based  on 
a  concrete  assessment  of  individual 
countries'  development  capabilities 
and  goals  followed  by  collective  deci- 
sions on  how  to  promote  these  through 
cooperation  at  the  regional  and  subre- 
gional  levels.  The  latter  should  reflect 
the  people's  own  potential  and  desire 
to  provide  for  themselves.  (Ambas- 
sador Young  on  March  9,  1978; 
USUN  press  release  9.) 

Cyprus 

The  United  States  supported  the  Se- 
curity Council's  renewal  of  the  UN- 
FICYP  mandate  for  another  6-month 
period.  (James  F.  Leonard  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  June  16,  1978; 
USUN  press  release  63.) 

Middle  East 

At  the  eighth  special  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  the  United 
States  reviewed  the  elements  of  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  425  and  426 
concerning  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  security  in  Lebanon  (texts  of  the 
resolutions  are  printed  in  the  May 
1978  Bulletin,  p.  51);  among  other 
things  Resolution  425  established  the 
U.N.  interim  force  for  southern  Leba- 
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non  (UNIFIL).  (Ambassador  Young's 
statement  on  April  21,  1978;  USUN 
press  release  29.) 

On  April  21  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  Resolution  S-8/2  by  a  vote  of 
99  to  14  whereby  funds  were  appro- 
priated to  operate  UNIFIL  from  March 
19  through  September  18,  1978. 

On  May  3  the  United  States  agreed 
to  the  enlargement  of  UNIFIL  by 
approximately  2,000  men;  this  was  in 
response  to  the  Secretary  General's 
request  to  the  Council  that  it  consent  to 
such  an  enlargement.  (Ambassador 
Young  in  the  Security  Council;  USUN 
press  release  35.) 

The  U.N.  Disengagement  Observer 
Force  (UNDOF)  was  extended  and  its 
efforts  were  praised  by  the  United 
States.  (James  F.  Leonard  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  May  31,  1978; 
USUN  press  release  57.) 

North-South  Dialogue 

On  May  11,  1978,  in  the  committee 
established  under  General  Assembly 
Resolution  32/174,  U.S.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
Richard  Cooper  noted  that  the  role  of 
this  committee  was  to  identify  gaps  in 
the  existing  institutional  structure, 
suggest  priorities  and  monitor  past 
commitments,  and  report  all  these 
findings  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
further  consideration.  If  that  job  is 
done  well,  this  body  can  become  one 
of  the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  U.N.  system. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  in  today's 
world,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence.  For  example,  a 
failure  by  the  United  States  to  reduce 
its  consumption  of  energy  and  develop 
alternative  sources  will,  over  time, 
mean  higher  prices  for  all  consumers. 
What  happens  in  the  United  States  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  well-being  of  other 
countries. 

On  the  question  of  resource  trans- 
fers, people  are  our  greatest  resource 
and  often  the  greatest  untapped  re- 
source of  all  countries.  To  contribute 
to  national  development,  they  must 
have  good  health  and  nutrition,  access 
to  education,  and  jobs.  Helping  to 
meet  their  human  needs  is  intrinsic  to 
the  very  process  of  development. 

The  American  people  will  not  be 
stimulated  to  supported  economic  as- 
sistance programs  on  the  basis  of  en- 
hanced export  opportunities  alone. 
They  are  anxious  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  development  assistance 
serve  also  to  permit  the  greatest 
number  of  people  to  participate  in  the 
development  process  and  in  its  bene- 
fits. 

During  the  last  2  or  3  years,  im- 
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The  Maturing  of 
American  Diplomacy 


by  Charles  William  Maynes 

Based  on  an  address  before  the 
Conference  on  International  Studies  at 
Columbia  University  on  April  7,  1978. 
Mr.  Maynes  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  Affairs. 

How  does  one  describe  the  trends  of 
American  diplomacy  today?  Were  it  30 
years  ago,  in  the  full  flush  of  American 
power  and  opportunity,  we  might  adopt 
Dean  Acheson's  metaphor  and  pro- 
claim ourselves  "present  at  the  crea- 
tion." But  American  strength,  while 
greater  absolutely,  is  now  matched  rel- 
atively by  the  strength  of  others,  and 
American  opportunity  too  often  seems 
transformed  into  foreign  challenge. 

Moreover,  American  confidence 
seems  to  have  given  way  to  American 
self-examination.  We  no  longer  seem 
to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  simplicity  in 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  goals  seem 


more  distant  and  unattainable;  our  re- 
sources inadequate;  our  people  fed  up; 
our  government  divided;  our  friends 
uncertain.  There  seems  a  diffusion  of 
power  everywhere.  We  find  no  ac- 
cepted poles  of  authority,  no  widely 
shared  principles  of  action. 

If  Dean  Acheson  was  present  at  the 
creation,  where  are  we?  We  are  at  a 
stage  which  marks  the  "greening  of 
American  diplomacy."  We  are  witnes- 
sing its  democratization  and  final 
maturity. 

For  a  century  and  more,  this  country 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  ignoring  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Geography  provided  the 
basis  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  isola- 
tion from  foreign  crises  was  the  result. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we 
moved  to  a  new  stage.  We  began,  fit- 
fully, to  apply  our  growing  national 
power  to  the  world  stage.  Overwhelm- 
ing and  almost  unchallengeable  na- 
tional power  provided  the  basis  of  our 


(Summary  cont'd) 

provements  in  the  management  of  the 
economic  system  have  occurred,  de- 
spite the  strains  and  tensions  experi- 
enced in  the  world  economy. 

•  The  IMF  has  increased  its  ac- 
tivities and,  in  particular,  cushioned 
the  impact  of  the  sharp  drop  in  com- 
modity prices  in  1976. 

•  Over  the  last  year,  many  of  the 
major  aid  donors,  including  the  United 
States,  have  announced  substantial  in- 
creases in  their  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

•  Despite  the  highest  unemployment 
levels  since  1939-40,  open  markets 
have  been  maintained,  particularly  for 
products  of  developing  countries. 

•  Many  developing  countries,  con- 
fronted with  very  difficult  problems 
imposed  on  them  from  the  outside, 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  stabili- 
zation and  resumed  their  economic 
growth  on  a  much  sounder  basis. 

•  The  OPEC  countries  have  exer- 
cised commendable  restraint  in  holding 
down  their  prices. 

(USUN  press  release  41 .) 

Southern  Africa 

The  United  States  shared  the  sense 


of  outrage  expressed  by  the  Zambian 
Foreign  Minister  and  others  following 
the  March  6  attack  on  Zambia  by  the 
forces  of  the  Smith  regime  of 
Rhodesia. 

According  to  the  Foreign  Minister, 
eight  U.S. -manufactured  Chinook 
helicopters  were  involved  in  this  at- 
tack. The  United  States  has  never 
supplied  nor  agreed  to  a  third  country 
supplying  nor  been  aware  of  a  third 
country  supplying  such  helicopters  or 
any  similarly  configured  helicopter  to 
any  country  in  southern  Africa.  To  the 
knowledge  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
there  have  been  no  such  helicopters  in 
the  region. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lusaka  of- 
fered its  assistance  to  Zambia  in  iden- 
tifying any  Rhodesian  helicopters  de- 
stroyed in  that  military  action.  If 
Zambia  agrees,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  send  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment representative  to  examine  the 
wreckage  to  determine  its  type. 
(Donald  F.  McHenry  in  the  Security 
Council  on  March  17,  1978;  USUN 
press  release  11.) 

A  draft  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  17 
as  S/RES  424  (1978)  condemning  the 
attack.  □ 
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foreign  policy,  and  intervention 
involvement  in  several  foreign  cr 
were  the  result. 

Now  we  are  entering  a  third  stag 
our  diplomatic  development.  Wei 
attempting,  again  fitfully,  to  adjusi 
the  new  power  of  others  while  tryini 
maintain  or  enhance  our  own.  The< 
suit  is  a  challenge  to  this  country  < 
unique  sort,  for  we  are  being  asked: 
the  first  time  to  practice  diplomacy 
other  nations  have  always  been  fori 
to  practice  it.  Like  other  nations  we. 
finding  that  our  foreign  policy  gq 
are  at  least  as  likely  to  be  attained 
cause  of  the  subtlety  of  our  approacL 
through  the  morality  of  our  cause  or 
strength  of  our  military  and  econoi. 
We  can  no  longer  order  so  we  have 
practice  the  art  of  persuading  others. 

What  does  all  this  mean  in  practi 
In  the  period  following  the  Sea 
World  War,  American  power  rose 
unprecedented  heights.  With  the  res; 
the  world  in  ruins,  the  United  Sta 
accounted  for  60%  of  the  world's 
dustrial  production,  50%  of  its  milit. 
spending,  and  a  commanding  share 
its  monetary  reserves.  Some  call  t 
period  the  "golden  age  of  Amerk 
diplomacy. "  But  the  phrase  is  not  at 
appropriate.  It  was  not  a  golden  age; 
American  diplomacy  but  an  exhilaj 
ing  age  of  American  governance.  The  t 
of  American  foreign  policy  then  j 
primarily  in  deciding  among  ourseb 
what  to  do,  much  less  in  deciding  h 
to  persuade  others  to  do  it  with  j 
Other  friends,  given  their  weakne 
had  little  choice.  In  that  perio 
America  achieved  an  influence  over  I 
entire  globe — its  politics,  its  econo 
ics,  its  culture — that  had  never  be 
seen  before  and  probably  will  never 
seen  again. 

Yet  despite  the  passing  of  that  a§ 
we  also  in  a  sense  can  feel  "present 
the  creation,"  for  changing  wor 
realities  are  creating  a  whole  new  trac 
tion  and  environment  for  Americ 
diplomacy. 

There  are  several  paradoxical  aspec 
of  this  development  that  deser 
examination,  and  I  would  like  to  tU| 
to  them  now. 

Nationalism  and  Interdependence 

The  diffusion  of  power  internatio 
ally  and  the  accelerated  development 
a  global  economy  have  radical 
changed  the  international  environmen 
The  code  word  for  this  is  interdepen< 
ence,  a  reality  that  requires  a  differe 
approach  to  diplomacy,  that  presuj 
poses,  on  the  part  of  the  America 
foreign  policy  establishment  and  tr 
public,  a  more  nuanced  understands 
of  international  political  realities.  Yi 
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abits  are  hard  to  break,  and  a  clash 
etween  reality  and  perception  con- 
nues  to  hamper  our  efforts. 
The  most  ready  example  of  this  is 
ur  national  struggle  to  come  to  grips 
ith  the  opportunities  and  risks  of  de- 
■nte.  But  another  more  telling  example 
i  our  persistent  misunderstanding  of 
ie  politics  and  importance  of  the 
onaligned  nations.  Linked  to  this  is 
ur  deep  resentment  of  this  effort  to 
ursue  aggressively  their  interests  as 
lough  such  a  cause  of  action  was  per- 
litted  only  for  the  developed  coun- 
ies.  It  is  ironic  that  our  most  en- 
msiastic  flagwavers  and  manipulators 
f  nationalistic  symbols  are  invariably 
icapable  of  understanding  similar 
jelings  among  others. 
The  debate  over  the  Panama  Canal 
eaties  is  a  case  in  point.  The  canal 
lay  have  had  strategic  importance  to 
s  in  the  past,  and  it  may  still  be  of 
ital  interest  to  us  as  a  free  and  open 
aterway.  But  we  could  hardly  main- 
lin  that  its  military  importance  is  the 
ame  in  an  age  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
uclear  submarines  as  it  was  30  years 
go.  Moreover,  we  have  no  exclusive 
laims  to  vital  interests  there,  as  these 
iterests  are  shared  by  the  Panama- 
ians,  the  other  South  American  coun- 
ies,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'et  the  entire  Panama  Canal  debate 
Mis  us  something  about  ourselves  and 
ie  forces  that  move  nations  in  1978. 
he  careful  calculation  of  national 
iterest  and  of  net  advantage — the  es- 
ence  of  traditional  diplomacy — was 
early  swamped  in  the  emotional  and 
npredictable  national  reaction  to  the 
anal  treaties.  We  were  fortunate  that 
it  had  people  in  the  Senate  who  dis- 
layed  real  political  courage. 

A  segment  of  our  public's  reaction  to 
resident  Carter's  recent  overseas  tours 
)  developing  countries  is  another  good 
xample  of  our  lingering  tension  be- 
*een  national  bias  and  international 
:ality.  Ritualistically  the  press  de- 
ounced  the  trips  as  without  purpose  or 
kus.  Three  decades  of  habitual  sum- 
mitry had  given  us,  what  one  might  call 
n  acute  case  of  "Eurovision. "  This 
iew  accepts  as  a  matter  of  course  our 
resident's  dealing  with  heads  of  state 
ji  Paris,  Moscow,  or  London,  or  for 
iiat  matter  any  capital  in  Europe.  Yet  it 
ecomes  bewildered,  bemused,  or 
iynical  when  he  is  welcomed  in  Rio, 
i.agos,  or  New  Delhi.  Minds  close  and 
yes  glaze  when  it  is  explained  that 
India  is  the  10th  industrial  power  in  the 
!/orld  as  well  as  the  globe's  largest 
Jemocracy,  that  we  conduct  more  trade 
/ith  Nigeria  than  South  Africa,  or  that 
|trazil  is  on  the  way  to  a  global  as  well 
s  regional  role. 

This   "Eurovision"  perceives  the 


non-Western  world  only  as  a  ragtag 
collection  of  nonviable  ministates,  a 
concern  of  the  Peace  Corps,  mis- 
sionaries, and  readers  of  the  National 
Geographic.  Yet  the  facts  are  these. 

•  U.S.  exports  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  exclusive  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries,  consti- 
tuted about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
U.S.  exports  in  the  past  2  years,  ap- 
proximately equaling  what  we  export 
to  East  and  West  Europe,  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  China. 

•  Close  to  one-half  of  our 
imports — about  $60  billion — originate 
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ternational  institutions  have  changed 
enormously  without  many  under- 
standing the  transformation.  Look  at 
the  budgets.  In  the  beginning,  expend- 
itures of  the  U.N.  system  were  only 
about  $200  million  a  year,  and  they 
were  basically  for  operating  expenses. 
Now  the  budget  of  the  U.N.  system, 
excluding  the  development  banks,  ex- 
ceeds $2.5  billion  per  year,  and  the 
organization  is  active  not  only  in  four 
major  peacekeeping  operations  but 
also  is  devoting  more  than  90%  of  its 
budget  to  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

At  our  urging  the  United  Nations 


We  are  attempting.  .  .to  adjust  to  the  new  power  of  others  while  try- 
ing to  maintain  or  enhance  our  own.  The  result  is  a  challenge  to  this 
country  of  a  unique  sort,  for  we  are  being  asked  for  the  first  time  to 
practice  diplomacy  as  other  nations  have  always  been  forced  to  prac- 
tice it. 


in  the  Third  World,  including  more 
than  9  out  of  13  critical  minerals. 

•  Since  the  early  1970's,  when  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  began  to 
challenge  our  complacent  perceptions, 
we  have  in  fact  increased  our  oil  im- 
ports by  eight  times  and  are  close  to 
importing  one-half  of  our  total  oil 
consumption. 

•  Countries  like  India,  Brazil, 
Nigeria,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia  play 
a  role  on  the  world  stage  that  dwarfs 
that  of  some  of  the  countries  we  tradi- 
tionally consider  "critical." 

These  realities  underline  an  'essen- 
tial fact — the  health  and  progress  of 
American  society  are  vitally  linked  to 
the  economic  and  political  stability  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Yet 
whether  we  have  the  maturity  to  un- 
derstand that  point  remains  very  much 
in  doubt  at  present. 

International  Institutions 

International  institutions  are 
another  example  of  how  America's 
perceptions  are  not  always  syn- 
chronized with  changing  realities. 
America  was  principally  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  current  family 
of  international  institutions.  Their 
creation  seemed  a  few  years  ago  one 
of  the  most  imaginative  ideas  ever  put 
into  practice.  Yet  increasingly,  we 
see  it  suggested  that  these  institutions 
are  a  nice  place  to  visit,  but  one 
wouldn't  want  to  conduct  his  diplo- 
macy there. 

Since  the  mid- 1 960 's,  however,  in- 


has  entered  such  fields  as  technical 
assistance,  environment,  population, 
and  drug  control.  With  this  new  scope 
and  with  new  resources — with  several 
key  countries,  in  addition,  using  the 
U.N.  system  as  a  channel  for  their 
development  assistance — the  United 
Nations  has  assumed  unprecedented 
significance. 

Meanwhile,  the  World  Bank  has 
become  a  much  more  important  ve- 
hicle for  development  assistance  than 
the  U.S.  aid  program  (which  tends  to 
be  focused  on  a  few  swing  countries 
in  sensitive  regions  of  the  world).  In- 
deed, a  major  triumph  of  U.S.  diplo- 
macy has  been  success  in  using  inter- 
national institutions  to  persuade  other 
countries  to  assume  a  major  share  of 
the  burden  of  global  development  ef- 
forts. Only  a  few  years  ago  our  share 
was  around  40%;  now  it  is  closer  to 
20%. 

Yet  today  international  institutions 
are  under  unprecedented  attack — an 
attack  much  more  dangerous  than 
some  of  the  rhetorical  assaults  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  past.  There  are 
efforts  to  place  totally  unworkable  re- 
strictions on  our  contributions  to  in- 
ternational institutions. 

If  these  efforts  succeed,  no  inter- 
national agency  will,  for  example,  be 
able  to  assist  any  government  to  in- 
crease production  of  certain  products 
whose  potential  export  might  at  some 
future  date  be  competitive  with 
American  producers.  We  are  asked, 
as  World  Bank  President  Robert 
McNamara  has  pointed  out,  to  deny 
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Papua  New  Guinea  the  right  to  in- 
crease palm  oil  production  on  the 
theory  that  this  might  be  competitive 
with  our  soybean  production  when,  in 
fact,  our  troubles — if  we  at  some 
point  have  any — will  stem  from  soy- 
bean production  in  Brazil;  and  this  is 
the  result  of  investments  from  a  Japan 
still  shocked  by  our  decision  in  1973 
to  ban  soya  exports  to  Japan  in  order 
to  hold  down  prices  here. 

At  the  same  time,  popular  rhetoric 
continues  to  denounce  the  domination 
of  the  United  Nations  by  ministates; 
yet  anyone  with  knowledge  of  inter- 
national organizations  knows  that  the 
true  influence  is  exerted  by  countries 
of  growing  power  and  influence — 
countries  such  as  Algeria,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Mexico,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Tanzania, 
and  Yugoslavia.  By  the  end  of  this 
century,  it  is  expected  that  the  top  12 
countries  in  the  world  in  terms  of 
population  will  not  include  a  single 
Western  power  except  the  United 
States.  The  Third  World  now  repre- 
sents 74%  of  the  world's  people;  it 
has  58%  of  the  world's  armed  forces. 

The  reasons  behind  this  Adminis- 
tration's decision  to  devote  a  new  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  United  Na- 
tions then  are  not  trivial  or  the  result 
of  Andy  Young's  [U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations]  personal 
views.  The  U.N.  system  is  the  essen- 
tial element  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  by  most  of  the  Third  World 
countries.  It  is  the  collective  source 
of  much  of  their  diplomatic  influence, 
the  basic  outlet  for  their  foreign  rela- 
tions initiatives.  As  we  come  to  com- 
prehend better  the  importance  of  these 
countries  to  us,  we  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  them  through  in- 
ternational organizations.  In  short, 
the  perception  of  the  U.N.  system  as 
a  nice  but  essentially  meaningless  in- 
stitution should  end.  It  does  not 
match  the  reality  of  1978. 

This  greater  interest  in  international 
institutions  is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  addressing  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant issues  on  the  international 
agenda — issues  which  can  only  be 
effectively  handled  in  the  multilateral 
context.  The  catalogue  is  almost 
endless:  energy,  population,  food, 
health,  pollution,  money  supply,  eco- 
nomic growth,  human  rights,  narcot- 
ics control,  arms  sales,  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, outer  space,  the  deep  sea- 
bed. Yet  we  face  this  paradox.  In  the 
past  we  praised  international  institu- 
tions and  tended  not  to  use  them. 
Now  we  use  them  and  tend  not  to 
praise  them.  How  long  can  this  con- 
tinue without  undermining  the  instru- 
ments we  need? 


Human  Rights:  Religion  or 
Foreign  Policy? 

A  renewed  emphasis  on  human 
rights  is  a  major  new  trend  in 
Ameican  foreign  policy,  strongly 
supported  by  the  American  people.  It 
is  more  than  posturing  toward 
foreigners  as  it  expresses  the  essential 
values  of  our  society.  It  is  more  than 
just  another  factor  grafted  on  our 
diplomatic  efforts  to  be  evaluated  by 
simple  input-output  analyses.  Yet  it  is 
here  where  we  encounter  an  enormous 
controversy  with  cries  of  success  and 
failure  sometimes  uttered  by  the  same 
person.  How  does  one  measure  suc- 
cess in  this  endeavor?  We  might 
suggest  two  possibilities. 

First,  if  one  views  the  human 
rights  issue  as  a  religious  campaign, 
then  one  is  almost  never  satisfied  be- 
cause, regardless  of  the  progress 
made,  one  will  always  see  more  to 
do.  The  danger  of  such  an  approach  is 
that  the  opponents  of  human  rights 
will  begin  to  argue  that  unless  the 
same  degree  of  success  can  be  at- 
tained everywhere,  the  whole  effort 
should  be  abandoned. 

Second,  if  the  human  rights  effort 
is  viewed  from  a  more  traditional 
foreign  policy  point  of  view,  then  the 
foremost  "success"  of  our  human 
rights  policy  lies  in  the  undeniable 
fact  that  human  rights  have  become  a 
global  issue  and  are  decreasingly  an 
exclusive  domain  of  American  con- 
cern. This  is  a  major — and  we  should 
hope  not  short  run — change  in  inter- 
national practice. 

The  recently  concluded  meeting  of 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
provides  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  a 
decade.  More  important,  it  provided 
evidence  that  African  and  Asian 
countries  are  assuming  a  leadership 
role  in  an  area  where  many  in  this 
country  believe  that  only  we  care.  For 
the  first  time  in  U.N.  history,  the 
Commission  took  action  under  its 
1503  procedures  against  a  member 
state — in  this  case  Uganda,  Uruguay, 
Equatorial  Guinea,  and  a  number  of 
other  countries.  The  credit  for  this 
development  lies  more  in  a  growing 
international  consciousness  than  in 
any  efforts  by  the  United  States. 

Yet  at  this  point  it  is  unclear 
whether  this  country  has  the  patience 
to  build  the  kind  of  international  con- 
sensus on  human  rights  that  will  make 
the  subject  a  central  issue  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy.  Recalling  an  influ- 
ence we  no  longer  enjoy,   we  may 
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overlook  a  collective   success  15 
stand  some  chance  of  achieving. 


Foreign  Policy  Design 
and  Domestic  Demands 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect 
this  new  age  of  diplomacy  is  its  fiej 
of  practice.  We  have  entered  an  age 
democratic  diplomacy  which  is  re 
olutionizing  the  craft.  It  used  to  I 
said  that  foreign  policy  had  only 
small  constituency.   But  who  can  s; 
that  today?  The  constituency  is  gro\ 
ing  every  day;  the  problem  is  that  it 
not  of  one  mind  and  too  often  it 
angry. 

For  decades  our  leaders  have  argue 
that  to  accomplish  a  political  task,  or 
must  organize.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  $i 
Americans  have  learned  how.  Th 
civil  rights,  consumer,  and  antiw; 
movements  have  provided  on-the-jc 
training  to  all  of  us.  As  a  result,  on 
growing  number  of  issues,  foreig 
policy  appears  to  be  losing  its  earlie 
character  as  a  largely  autonomou 
sphere  of  action  and  thought.  Foreig 
policy  is  becoming  more  inextricabl 
linked  to  domestic  politics  and  policy. 

In  the  postwar  period,  we  should  re 
call,  the  two  realms  were  not  s! 
closely  linked. 

•  It  was  only  recently  that  the  de 
pendence  of  the  United  States  on  cet, 
tain  raw  materials  reached  the  poin 
that  shifts  in  the  terms  of  trade  or  em 
bargoes  could  have  a  radical  effect  oi 
our  domestic  economy. 

•  It  was  only  in  the  1960's  that  th<( 
rise  of  the  multinational  corporation, 
changed  the  policy  focus  of  large  U.S 
firms  so  that  today  up  to  30%  of  tota 
U.S.  corporate  profits  can  be  attrib 
uted  to  overseas  operations. 

•  It  was  also  only  in  a  recent  perioc 
that  our  allies  and  some  of  the  mon 
successful  developing  countries  begar 
to  compete  directly  with  American  in- 
dustry in  our  internal  market  whereas 
before  there  was  little  that  American 
business  or  labor  had  to  fear. 


We  can  also  look  for  another  reason 
why  foreign  affairs  and  domestic  af- 
fairs are  becoming  linked.  In  the  past 
the  domestic  burden  of  foreign  policy 
usually  increased  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  policy  failure  as  when  diplo-; 
macy  ended  and  war  began.  Thus,  the 
domestic  burden  of  our  foreign  policy 
increased  sharply  during  the  Koreani 
and  Vietnam  wars;  as  the  burden  in-j 
creased,  so  did  political  division  at 
home. 

Today,  these  burdens  seem  to  in- 
crease not  only  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
policy  failure  but  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  policy   "success."  An  arms 
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itrol  agreement  may  result  in 
rply  increased  defense  expenditures 
ve  are  urged  to  redouble  our  efforts 
ireas  not  covered  by  the  new  com- 
t  or  as  we  build  costly  verification 
ipment.  A  successful  international 
rgy  policy  may  require  drastic 
lestic  reforms  to  succeed.  An  eco- 
nic  agreement  may  further  shift  the 
ns  of  trade  against  American  busi- 
s.  In  all  three  cases  what  might 
itimately  represent  a  diplomatic 
imph,  far  from  easing  domestic 
dens,  could  actually  increase  them. 

^s  a  result,  today  when  some 
sign  policy  issue  begins  to  shape,  it 
not  just  a  few  foreigners  or  key 
lators  who  express  the  same  view, 
lay's  State  Department  official  can 
rest  assured  that  he  will  hear  from 
lers.  The  very  first  may  be  his 
ther,  who  wants  him  to  cut  out 
atever  he  is  doing.  Then  he  will 
e  a  phone  call  from  a  Senator  who 
'er  before  had  taken  an  interest  in 
subject,  then  a  letter  from  an  irate 
lerican  Legion  member.  His  press 
icer  will  ask  guidance  to  answer 
sstions  from  the  Associated  Press. 
>  former  colleagues — either  from 
)okings  or  from  the  American  En- 
prise  Institute,  depending  on  their 
itics — will  pay  a  friendly  visit  to 
>ress  their  views.  Then  a  congres- 
nal  hearing  on  the  topic  will  feature 
itinguished  citizens,  including 
mer  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
nt,  leaders  of  nongovernmental  or- 
nizations,  and  academic  experts, 
itorials  will  spring  up  like  mush- 
ims  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
ishington  Post,  and,  of  course,  the 
lanta  Constitution. 

Computerized  letterwriting  is  a  new 
/elopment,  the  side  product  of  the 
litical  campaigns  of  1972  and  1976. 
can  produce  hundreds  of  thousands 
identical  letters  from  all  over  the 
intry,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  State  De- 
rtment,  in  turn,  is  providing  com- 
terized  replies.  Because  the  pres- 
res  are  so  great  and  on  so  many 
ues,  the  practitioners  of  foreign 
licy  today  require  communications 
d  political  skills  which  yesterday 
:re  less  critical.  This  may  be  an 
erlooked  reason  for  the  growing  role 
the  White  House  in  foreign  affairs, 
is  not  a  power  grab  away  from  the 
rte  Department  but  an  effort  to  pro- 
le "technical  assistance." 


Vision  for  a  Complex  World 

We  live  in  an  age  of  "all-at-once- 
ss" — in  time  and  place.  Good  or 
d  news  that  used  to  take  days  or 


even  months  to  travel  now  bombard 
our  nervous  systems  incessantly  and 
simultaneously.  There  is  no  recovery 
time  in  our  body  politics;  no  time  for 
recuperation  and  regeneration;  no  time 
to  absorb  and  reflect  on  what  has  oc- 
curred and  how  we  reacted  before 
new,  unanticipated  events  propel  us  to 
divert  attention  from  one  crisis  to 
another.  The  pace,  the  crazy  rhythm  of 
events,  magnified  by  their  immediate 
impact,  deprive  us  all  of  even  the  lux- 
ury of  pause  and  reflection.  When,  we 
might  ask,  have  the  contemporary 
George  Kennans  got  time  for 
thoughtful  mediation  to  fuse  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  history  with  a 
professional  ability  at  prediction? 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  interna- 
tional system  from  which  we  can  de- 
rive both  hope  and  concern.  It  is  what 
one  might  almost  call  the  homeostasis 
of  world  diplomacy.  Homeostasis,  in 
case  you  have  forgotten,  is  the  almost 
miraculous  self-adjusting  property  of  a 
system  to  maintain  its  stability  by  a 
coordinated  response  of  its  parts  to 
any  stimuli  that  tend  to  disturb  it. 

In  simple  words,  our  international 
system  may  have  become  so  complex, 
so  interrelated,  and  so  unfathomable 
that  its  very  complexity  seems  to  keep 
it  out  of  harm's  way  and  leaves  in 
total  confusion  and  ignorance  not  only 
those  who  attempt  to  reform  it  but, 
fortunately,  those  too  who  would  try 
to  do  it  in.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system  is  hardly  without  defects,  and 
its  plastic  character  made  it  difficult  to 
undertake  reform.  Precisely  because 
the  enterprise  is  so  difficult,  only  a 
collective  effort  can  succeed — which 
means  a  more  vigorous  and  engaged 
diplomacy. 

In  this  effort,  words  remain  the 
sharpest  tool  of  attack  and,  when  in 
trouble,  the  last  line  of  defense.  But 
American  diplomats  have  no  monopoly 
on  the  definition  of  words;  and  the 
impact  of  words  is  so  much  greater 
and  more  unpredictable  in  our  age  of 
participatory  diplomacy.  We  are  all 
vulnerable  to  the  dictionary  guerrillas 
who  do  not  necessarily  battle  for  the 
clarity  of  thought. 

Rather,  they  twist  and  bend  the 
meaning  of  terms  to  fit  and  serve  their 
self-serving  interpretation,  their  par- 
ticular cause.  Hence,  the  struggle  in 
debate  here,  in  international  confer- 
ences abroad,  and  in  negotiations  about 
such  terms  as  "human  rights,"  "basic 
human  needs,"  "the  new  international 
economic  order,"  and  a  host  of  other 
currently  topical  expressions  such  as 
"Palestinian  homeland,"  "internal 
settlement"  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Nevertheless,  words  remain  impor- 
tant. They  convey  ideas,   and  ideas 
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confer  power.  That  is  the  essence  of 
diplomacy. 

Some  of  the  more  practical  in  our 
society  might  argue  that  power  de- 
volves more  from  military  strength, 
economic  capacity,  and  technological 
superiority  and  that  those  factors  are 
what  enable  us  to  get  what  we  want  as 
we  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  may  have  been  the  ultimate  ar- 
gument in  the  age  of  Bismarck,  but  I 
submit  that  it  is  neither  practical  nor 
in  our  long-term  interest  to  rely  exclu- 
sively or  excessively  on  that  kind  of 
power  today.  In  today's  world  insuffi- 
cient power  comes  out  of  the  barrel  of 
a  rifle,  or  the  smokestacks  of 
Pittsburgh. 

No,  to  the  contrary,  our  influence 
rests  more  upon  our  vision,  our  ideals, 
and — yes — our  words.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  how  much  our  vision  reflects 
the  concerns  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations — a  community  of 
which  we  are  a  part  but  no  longer  the 
proprietor. 

What  we  require  in  1978  is  a  vision 
that  is  clear  enough  to  be  understood 
by  others,  flexible  enough  to  take  into 
account  the  constant  changes  in  world 
society,  strong  enough  to  guide  our 
diplomacy,  and  worthy  enough  to  be 
supported  by  our  people. 

Such  a  vision  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped with  the  cooperation  of  many 
parties.  But  the  building  blocks  are 
obvious: 

•  The  vision  must  address  the  issues 
of  world  security  from  a  larger  view- 
point than  narrow  nationalism  can 
provide. 

•  The  vision  must  address  the  is- 
sues of  American  welfare  from  a 
framework  of  improving  the  welfare  of 
the  international  community  as  a 
whole. 

•  The  vision  must  serve  to 
strengthen  international  institutions 
and  procedures  that  help  more  ration- 
ally to  share  power  and  responsibility. 

•  The  vision  must  embrace  human 
rights  in  their  broadest  meaning  which 
involves  a  commitment  to  the  dignity 
of  human  beings  in  the  material  and 
political  sense. 

Always,  we  will  need  to  back  up 
our  vision  and  our  words  with  re- 
sources and  action.  Even  then,  we  will 
not  always  get  what  we  want.  But 
there  is  no  alternative.  The  dynamics 
of  our  society  and  of  world  affairs  do 
not  permit  us  either  to  go  on  our  way 
or  to  have  our  own  way.  We  live  in  a 
participatory  age,  and  frankly,  I  think, 
we  shouldn't  want  it  any  other  way.  □ 
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Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations 


by  Edward  M.  Mezvinsky 

Based  on  an  address  on  April  6, 
1978,  at  Grinnell  College  in  Grinnell, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Mezvinsky  is  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

Few  people  in  this  country  can  re- 
main unaware — after  more  than  a  year 
of  the  Carter  Administration — that  our 
government  is  dedicated  to  improving 
human  rights  situations  for  citizens 
around  the  world. 

But  despite  public  attention,  many 
people  still  are  not  aware  of  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  about  human 
rights.  The  phrase  has  become  almost 
a  cliche,  and  I  think  we  need  to  be- 
come much  more  specific.  We  also 
need  to  consider  how  human  rights 
considerations  mesh  with  the  rest  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Some  people  have 
even  suggested  that  the  two  concepts 
cannot  coexist. 

Human  rights  is  not  simply  a 
theoretical  or  abstract  concept.  Human 
rights  abuses  affect  real  people,  and 
real  people  suffer  and  die.  The  issue  is 
both  highly  personal  and  highly  emo- 
tional: A  husband  disappears  on  the 
way  home  from  work — and  is  never 
heard  from  again;  a  son  is  held  in  an 
unknown  prison  without  being 
charged,  is  tortured,  confesses  to 
something  he  didn't  do,  then  is  sum- 
marily executed;  a  mother  dies  at  an 
early  age  because  she  had  insufficient 
food  or  unsafe  water  or  no  access  to 
health  care;  a  grandfather  is  persecuted 
for  his  religious  belief;  a  scientist  is 
denied  permission  to  join  his  wife  and 
children  in  another  country;  an  attor- 
ney, seeking  to  assert  the  rights  of  a 
victim,  is  himself  subject  to  threats  or 
acts  of  violence. 

In  certain  cases,  large  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  children  are  exe- 
cuted for  senseless  reasons.  And  in 
some  countries,  gross  forms  of  torture 
are  applied  to  extract  false  con- 
fessions— practices  such  as  mock 
executions,  electric  shock,  and  bodily 
mutilation.  A  prisoner  in  a  Middle 
Eastern  county  wrote  that  "they  tie 
you  to  the  upper  bed  on  your  back, 
and  with  the  heat  coming  from  a  torch 
or  small  heater  they  burn  your 
back  .  .  .  sometimes  the  burning  is 
extended  to  the  spine,  as  a  result  of 
which  paralysis  is  certain.  " 

President  Carter  and  the  Congress 
have  been  determined  to  do  something 


about  these  outrageous  situations.  And 
while  the  true  meaning  of  human 
rights  abuse  may  escape  some  of  us  in 
our  own  comfortable  society,  it  is 
clear  that  the  government's  efforts  to 
pursue  human  rights  advances  through 
our  foreign  policy  have  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  both  here  and  around 
the  world. 

Our  government  is  taking  a  stand 
that  is  in  accord  with  our  own  moral 
fiber  and  with  the  ideals  of  our  nation. 
In  other  countries,  people  are  heart- 
ened by  our  initiatives.  Even  in  na- 
tions where  the  government  may  in- 
flict or  permit  human  rights  abuses, 
there  are  good  people  in  official  cir- 
cles who  want  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
they  look  to  us  for  encouragement. 

Conducting  a  human  rights  policy  in 
the  government,  however,  is  a  com- 
plex task.  We  are  criticized  by  some 
in  this  country  that  our  human  rights 
policy  is  "too  tough."  Others  claim 
that  our  policy  is  "too  timid,"  that  it 
is  '  'in  retreat "  or  is  '  'losing  its  zeal . ' ' 

Our  human  rights  policy  is  not  in- 
tended to  mean  that  human  rights  is 
the  only  test  in  our  relationship  with 
another  country.  Certainly  that  would 
be  an  easy  test  to  apply,  and  foreign 
policy  would  be  much  easier  to  under- 
stand. 

Obviously,  human  rights  is  a  factor, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  We  are  con- 
cerned also  about  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  about  the  reduction  of  con- 
flict, about  maintaining  vital  U.S. 
military  bases  abroad,  about  efforts  to 
combat  hijacking  and  terrorism,  and 
many  other  issues.  The  problems  are 
complex,  and  no  single  factor  will 
control  any  foreign  relations  decision. 
That  includes  human  rights. 

Nevertheless,  America's  strong 
interest  in  human  rights  is  being 
clearly  heard.  Now  when  we  negotiate 
with  other  countries,  the  "human 
rights  card"  is  laid  out  on  the  table  in 
full  view.  In  the  past  is  was  hardly 
visible. 

In  short,  human  rights  is  not  only 
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coexisting  with  other  foreign  poli; 
principles  but  it  is  an  intergral  part' 
the  foreign  policy  decision  proce 
And  it  is  not  going  to  go  away. 

What  are  some  of  the  methci 
available  to  us  as  we  pursue  hum- 
rights? 

Unilateral  Pursuit 
of  Human  Rights 

We  can  curtail  or  cut  off  milita, 
assistance.  We  cannot  exercise  contii 
over  other  countries  which  comni 
atrocities  on  their  citizens,  but  v 
need  not  provide  them  with  weapor. 
We  can  also  curtail  economic  assi 
ance.  Or  we  can  speak  out  publicly 

Just  as  television  advertisers  find  I 
acceptable  to  name  their  competitor 
we  are  now  finding  it  acceptable 
mention  specifically,  by  name,  cou 
tries  where  gross  violations  are  takii 
place.  The  traditional  niceties  of  c 
plomacy  are  being  laid  aside.  Thu 
you  have  recently  heard  U.S.  officii 
in  various  forums  speak  candid, 
about  tragic  events  in  Cambodia.  At 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  U.H 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Genev, 
the  United  States  spoke  out  about  sit1 
ations  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Argentin 
Cuba,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chili 
South  Africa,  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  ai 
Equatorial  Guinea.  The  list  is  n| 
all-inclusive,  but  it  does  represent' 
cross  section  of  countries — large  ar' 
small,  with  varying  ideologies — wi 
which  we  have  human  rights  concerns 

Quiet  diplomacy  also  has  its  plaa 
Certain  countries  are  especially  sens 
tive  to  pressure  from  the  Unite 
States,  and  if  we  always  bully  thei 
publicly  the  effort  may  backfire,  an 
the  situations  of  their  victims  ma 
worsen. 

One  other  approach  is  positiv 
reinforcement  when  a  country  move 
forward.  It  is  important  that  we  signs 
our  approval  of  the  release  of  prison 
ers,  the  reopening  of  newspapers,  th 
return  to  democratic  elections,  or  th 
reinstitution  of  due  process  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice. 

Involving  International 
Organizations 

Despite  the  full  panoply  of  bilatera 
diplomatic  conduct,  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  will  run  up  against  variou 
frustrations  in  the  human  rights  field 
Little  real  progress  on  human  right: 
can  be  expected  so  long  as  it  is  seer 
as  America's  own  little  corner  on  mo- 
rality. And  that  is  why  we  will  have  tc 
turn  increasingly  to  the  United  Nation; 
and  other  intergovernmental  organiza 
tions. 
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The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
m  is  free  of  many  of  the  constraints 
bilateral  relationships.  As  a  country 
:  United  States  may  be  concerned 
out  maintaining  a  military  base  or 
juring  continued  supplies  of  oil,  but 
U.N.  organ  in  itself  does  not  face 
>se  kinds  of  foreign  policy  tradeoffs, 
iividual  members  may  apply  politi- 

I  considerations  in  their  votes,  but 
:  forum  as  a  whole  has  the  potential 
r  addressing  human  rights  issues 
th  substantial  objectivity. 

A  U.N.  body  also  offers  the  oppor- 
lity  to  be  positive  rather  than  puni- 
e.  U.N.  teams  that  visit  another 
untry  need  not  limit  their  role  to  ex- 
sure  or  accusation;  they  can  help 
>se  who  want  to  improve. 
An  international  organization  can 
;ak  with  the  authority  of  greater 
tnbers.  If  neighboring  countries  can 
n  in  a  U.N.  effort  regarding  a  na- 
n  with  human  rights  problems,  the 
ion  may  well  be  more  effective  than 
we  undertook  the  initiative  alone. 
In  pursuing  human  rights  objectives 
ough  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
ites  can  act  as  a  catalyst.  We  can 
mulate  a  shared  attack  on  human 
;hts  abuses.   At  the  same  time,  we 

II  be  forging  a  closer  relationship 
th  other  countries,  including  those 

the  Third  World,  which  share  our 
als. 

The  most  powerful  weapon  we  have 
r  combating  violations  of  human 
;hts  is  the  truth.  The  U.N.  system 
fers  us  the  opportunity  to  develop 
;  facts.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to 
:e  reality  about  others  or  even  to 
ok  into  the  mirror  which  reflects 
rselves. 

Let's  face  it:  This  country  has  some 
ry  significant  impediments  of  its 
vn.  International  attention  has  al- 
ady  been  drawn  to  the  plight  of 
nerican  Indians,  blacks,  chicanos, 
t  "Wilmington  10,"  and  inmates  in 
ecific  prisons  of  this  country.  Our 
ilnerability  on  these  points  di- 
inishes  our  capacity  to  assert  lead- 
ship  and  establish  credibility  on 
man  rights  issues. 

Another  impediment  is  our  failure  to 
tify  a  number  of  major  human  rights 
:aties  of  international  organizations. 
ie  genocide  convention  has  been 
fore  the  Senate  for  ratification  since 
'49.  This  is  a  clear  embarrassment 
r  America. 
I  know   that  there  exists   in   this 


country  substantial  despair  about  the 
prospect  of  our  obtaining  effective  ac- 
tion through  the  U.N.  system,  even  if 
our  impediments  were  removed.  I 
think  that  much  of  the  disillusionment 
about  the  U.N.  system  is  misplaced. 
Progress  is  taking  place — not  only  in 
the  specialized  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  but 
also  on  such  disparate  problems  as 
disarmament  and  airline  hijacking.  The 
speed  with  which  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  agreed  in  mid-March  to  es- 
tablish a  new  military  force  in  Leba- 
non was  surprising  to  many  of  its 
skeptics. 

U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 

What  about  the  human  rights  front? 
For  years  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  could  agree  only  on  criti- 
cism of  Israel  (for  alleged  violations  in 
the  occupied  territories)  or  Chile  or 
South  Africa.  Now  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  the  Commission  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pick  on  just  a  few  nations  and 
make  them  scapegoats.  No  region  or 
continent  can  be  immune  from  human 
rights  concerns.  And  in  March,  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  demon- 
strated this  change  of  sentiment  by 
taking  unprecedented  positive  action 
with  respect  to  reports  of  serious 
human  rights  violations  in  Uganda, 
Equatorial  Guinea,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay. 

Regarding  Cambodia — now  known 
as  Democratic  Kampuchea — the  Com- 
mission has  asked  the  government  to 
respond  to  allegations  of  pervasive 
human  rights  violations.  Even  if  that 
response  is  negative,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  world  is  watching  the  Cam- 
bodia situation  and  that  the  issue  is  not 
going  to  go  away. 

In  addition,  the  Commission 
adopted  a  Nigerian  proposal  to  create 
regional  human  rights  organizations, 
specifically  one  in  Africa. 

It  adopted  an  Indian  proposal  for 
new  national  human  rights  mechanisms 
within  member  countries. 

It  adopted  a  resolution  regarding 
human  rights  in  Chile  which  cited  a 
critical  report  by  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission,  thus 
coalescing  the  interests  of  two  impor- 
tant multilateral  organizations. 

And  it  permitted  the  United  States 
to  use  the  opportunity  of  the  meeting 
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for  public  discussion  of  serious  human 
rights  violations  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  points 
about  the  Geneva  meeting  was  that 
progress  came  about  not  simply  be- 
cause of  pushing  by  the  United  States 
but  because  of  the  increased  concern 
and  activism  of  numerous  developing 
nations.  Countries  such  as  India, 
Senegal,  Nigeria,  Ivory  Coast, 
Lesotho,  and  Colombia  took  the  lead 
in  pressing  for  more  evenhanded 
treatment  of  human  rights  issues.  A 
key  factor  was  the  strong  leadership 
from  the  Commission  Chairman,  Keba 
M'Baye,  who  is  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Senegal. 

The  activist  nonaligned  nations — 
especially  the  Africans — pushed  for 
concrete  action,  even  concerning 
countries  in  their  own  ranks.  One  re- 
sult was  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba, 
and  their  allies  found  themselves  ac- 
ceding to  resolutions  that  they  surely 
would  have  voted  against  if  they  had 
been  introduced  by  the  United  States 
or  some  other  Western  country. 

We  should  not  overstate  these  con- 
structive efforts.  Let's  be  honest;  even 
now  there  is  no  cause  for  us  to  be 
euphoric.  The  movement  is  glacier- 
like. But  selective  morality  is  clearly 
dissipating,  and  there  is  a  good  chance 
for  continued  action  in  the  future. 

There  are  other  hopeful  signs  as 
well.  New  attitudes  toward  democracy 
are  evident  in  countries  where  the 
flame  seemed  to  have  gone  out.  There 
have  been  elections  and  changes  of 
government  in  India,  Greece,  Por- 
tugal, and  Spain.  In  some  of  the  mili- 
tary regimes  of  Latin  America,  there 
have  been  indications  of  a  desire  to 
return  to  civilian-elected  government. 
Several  Latin  countries  have  agreed  to 
admit  human  rights  observer  teams 
from  international  bodies.  In  Nigeria, 
which  President  Carter  visited  March 
31 -April  3,  the  process  of  return  to 
democracy  is  already  well  underway. 

Encouraging  and  expanding  this 
forward  movement  needs  to  be  high  on 
the  agenda  of  America's  diplomatic 
concerns.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
current  efforts  of  our  government 
originated  with  the  American  people 
and  belong  with  them.  The  injection 
into  our  foreign  policy  of  the  moral 
standards  we  hold  closely  as  a  people 
is  an  important  step.  With  your  help 
we  will  continue  to  press  forward  in 
our  struggle  for  human  rights.  □ 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

©.■IS  General  Assembly  Convenes 


The  eighth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  met  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  June  2 1 -July  1.  Secretary 
Vance  headed  the  U.S.  delegation. 

Following  are  President  Carter's 
address  before  the  opening  session  on 
June  21  and  texts  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  July  1 . 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S 
ADDRESS,  JUNE  21 x 

In  the  brief  time  that  I  have  been 
President  of  our  country,  I  have  en- 
joyed a  very  close  relationship  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Historic  events  have  occurred  here  in 
this  building,  and  some  have  even 
suggested  that  I  move  my  office  over 
here  because  I  visit  so  often.  But  the 
importance  of  your  deliberations  and 
the  past  actions  that  have  occurred 
here  are  recognized  throughout  our 
own  country. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here  to  open 
the  eighth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Five  days  ago,  I  went  to  Panama.  I 
went  there  to  celebrate  new  treaties 
which  permit  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  operate  and  to  defend  the  canal  on 
the  basis  of  partnership  and  not  pater- 
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nalism.  I  went  there  to  fulfill  a  pledge 
that  I  made  before  you  in  this  Hall  of 
Americas  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
I  went  there  to  explain  what  the 
treaties  mean  to  me  and  to  other  North 
Americans.  More  than  simply  a  ful- 
fillment of  a  pledge,  they  are  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  inter-American 
understanding,  reflecting  a  new  spirit 
of  commitment  and  cooperation. 

In  the  process  of  reaching  agree- 
ment, our  two  nations — and  the  many 
others  of  you  who  supported  us — 
breathed  new  life  into  some  old  prin- 
ciples: principles  of  nonintervention, 
mutual  respect,  partnership,  and  mul- 
tilateral cooperation.  What  we  have 
accomplished  together  will  make  it 
easier  to  apply  these  same  principles 
to  the  overriding  concern  of  our  hemi- 
sphere: peace,  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity, and  economic  development. 

Last  year  on  Pan  American  Day,  I 
outlined  the  approach  which  my  own 
Administration  would  take  toward 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.2 
Slogans  would  no  longer  suffice  to  de- 
scribe the  diversity  of  the  Americas 
nor  would  a  single  formula  be  helpful 
when  our  individual  and  our  common 
interests  are  so  clearly  global  in  scope. 
The  problems  of  the  world  require  that 
we  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  think 
and  act  more  broadly. 

That  is  what  I  pledged  to  you  last 
year  on  Pan  American  Day.  That's 
what  I  committed  our  nation  to  do. 
Our  goals  still  remain  the  same:  to 
promote  world  peace;  to  discourage 
international  intervention  and  aggres- 
sion; to  foster  an  international  envi- 
ronment in  which  human  rights  and 
dignity  are  respected  by  all  and  to  end 
repression  and  terrorism;  and,  finally, 
to  move  toward  a  more  just  and  equit- 
able international  economic  system. 

These  are  the  most  basic  goals  of 
the  community  of  nations  throughout 
the  world — and  therefore  of  our  hemi- 
sphere as  well.  No  one  nation  can  do 
this  job  alone — not  the  United  States 
nor  any  other.  Only  by  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
and  throughout  the  world  will  we  have 
a  chance  to  see  these  goals  fulfilled. 

Promoting  Peace 

We  can  advance  toward  peace  with 
many  small  steps,  as  we  remove  the 
causes  of  dispute  which  have  plagued 
our  hemisphere  in  the  past. 


The  resolution  of  the  Panama  Cai; 
issue  should  be  a  good  omen  tti 
other  disputes  in  our  hemisphere  I 
also  be  settled  peacefully.  Let  us  I 
proach  other  problems — such  as  Be 
vian  access  to  the  sea,  i 
Honduras-El  Salvador  border  dispu 
the  future  of  Belize — in  the  sai 
spirit  of  accommodation  a: 
friendship. 

Just  as  the  nations  of  this  heri: 
sphere  offered  support  to  Panama  a: 
the  United  States  during  the  car 
negotiations,  I  pledge  today  my  gc 
ernment's  willingness  to  join  in  tj; 
effort  to  find  peaceful  and  just  soi 
tions  to  other  problems. 

In  1  year's  time,  it  will  be  a  cq 
tury  since  the  War  of  the  Pacific.  \ 
should  view  this  anniversary,  this  c 
casion,  as  an  opportunity  to  reaffil: 
our  commitment  to  harmony  in  tfii 
hemisphere  and  to  avoid  conflict. 

The  difficult  decisions  in  their  i 
gion  can  only  be  made  by  Bolivi, 
Peru,  Chile.  But  we  stand  ready  wii 
the  Organization  of  American  State 
the  United  Nations,  and  other  coqj 
tries  to  help  find  a  solution  j 
Bolivia's  landlocked  status  that  w! 
be  acceptable  to  all  parties  and  wl 
contribute  to  the  permanent  peace  a  I 
development  of  the  area. 

In  this  same  spirit,  we  should  woi 
together  to  bring  into  effect  the  f< 
sighted  treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  whii, 
bans  nuclear  weapons  from  Lati 
America.  It  was  in  this  hall  last  ye 
that  I  pledged  to  do  my  utmost 
bring  this  treaty  into  effect  and 
sign  Protocol  I  of  that  treaty.  And  < 
May  26  last  year  I  signed  it.  Sin* 
then,  due  to  the  encouragement  of  tl 
countries  that  pioneered  the  treat 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ratified  Protoc 
II,  and  Argentina  has  now  agreed 
ratify  the  treaty. 

All  but  one  of  the  countries  in  tl 
hemisphere  [Cuba]  eligible  to  sifl 
have  now  signed  the  treaty  < 
Tlatelolco.  This  precedent-settir 
treaty  represents  a  dramatic  advanc 
for  the  cause  of  nuclear  nonprolifer 
tion,  and  we  should  not  rest  until  it 
complete.  I  also  support  the  efforts  < 
those  who  want  to  extend  the  spirit  < 
Tlatelolco  to  other  areas  of  the  wor 
and  to  conventional  arms  sales  < 
well. 

I  believe  that  restraint  in  convei 
tional  arms  sales  is  also  central  to  tl 
cause  of  peace.  The  United  States  h< 


(tember  1978 

)pted  a  policy,  unilaterally,  which 
:ks  to  reduce  the  overall  sale  of 
apons  each  year,  especially  the 
st  sophisticated,  lethal,  and  expen- 
e  weapons.  We  will  not  introduce 
advanced  weapons  system  into  a 
ion.  And  we  are  encouraging  the 
viet  Union,  the  French,  and  others 
join  with  us  in  a  multinational 
ltrol  of  the  sale  of  conventional 
apons  throughout  the  world. 
\s  a  major  arms  salesman,  the 
ited  States  bears  and  accepts  a 
ivy  responsibility  for  limiting  this 
ie,  but  we  cannot  succeed  alone, 
r  efforts  will  depend  upon  the  ac- 
;  participation  of  other  arms  sellers 
1,  obviously,  on  the  participation 
those  who  buy  weapons. 

might  point  out  that  we  have  a 
ter  record  in  this  hemisphere  than 
generally  recognized.  Four  other 
tions  of  the  world  sell  more 
apons  in  Latin  America  than  does 

United  States.  And  we  need  your 
p  and  the  help  of  other  countries  to 
itinue  this  progress  toward  another 
imple  of  hemispheric  peace  and  the 
ltrol  of  weapons  of  destruction  that 
ght  be  observed  and  emulated  by 
er  regions  of  the  world. 
Discussions  among  supplier  nations 
1  providing  nations  have  already 
»un.  As  we  make  our  efforts,  we 
iw  inspiration  from  the  truly  his- 
ic  initiative  that  Venezuela  and  the 
ter    signatories    of    Ayacucho 


[Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Peru]  are 
making  to  remove  the  causes  of  inse- 
curity from  their  region  and  thereby 
to  reduce  the  pressures  that  make  na- 
tions buy  weapons,  because  they  fear 
their  neighbors. 

As  the  Ayacucho  nations  prepare 
for  another  meeting  this  week,  I  reaf- 
firm my  own  country's  conviction 
that  their  work  is  bringing  us  closer 
to  lasting  peace,  and  I  express  my 
hope  that  their  efforts  can  be  ex- 
panded to  other  weapons,  both  pur- 
chasers and  suppliers. 

We  can  also  reduce  the  pressure  for 
armaments  and  for  regional  violence 
by  insuring  that  all  nations  respect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  others.  The  in- 
trusion of  foreign  military  forces  into 
local  disputes  can  only  undermine  this 
cause.  We  support  improvements  in 
the  peacekeeping  and  dispute-settling 
machinery  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Advancing  Human  Rights 

I'd  like  to  say  just  a  word  about 
human  rights.  The  rights  and  dignity 
of  human  beings  concerns  us  all  and 
must  be  defended  and  enhanced.  I'm 
convinced  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  want  a  world  in  which  citi- 
zens of  every  country  are  free  from 
torture,   from   arbitrary   arrest  and 
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prolonged  detention  without  trial,  free 
to  speak  and  to  think  as  they  please, 
free  to  participate  in  the  determina- 
tion of  their  own  destiny. 

My  government  will  not  be  deterred 
from  our  open  and  enthusiastic  policy 
of  promoting  human  rights,  including 
economic  and  social  rights,  in  what- 
ever ways  we  can.  We  prefer  to  take 
actions  that  are  positive,  but  where 
nations  persist  in  serious  violations  of 
human  rights,  we  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  there  are  costs  to  the 
flagrant  disregard  of  international 
standards. 

Above  and  beyond  any  actions  we 
take  ourselves,  we  believe  multilat- 
eral action  can  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  encouraging  the  protection 
of  human  rights.  Last  year's  OAS 
General  Assembly  demonstrated  our 
common  interest  in  this  important 
commitment.  It  set  the  stage  for  this 
year's  events. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  one  of  our  region's  most  im- 
portant instruments,  has  grown 
stronger.  Its  budget  was  tripled,  and 
it  was  invited  by  more  governments 
to  investigate  and  report  on  condi- 
tions. We  consider  this  not  an  intru- 
sion into  the  internal  affairs  of  coun- 
tries but  a  mechanism  by  which  those 
countries  that  stand  condemned, 
perhaps  erroneously,  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  clear  their  good  name  and 


ORGANIZATION  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES— 
A  PROFILE 

Origin:  The  ideal  of  unity  among  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  found  its  first 
expression  in  the  Treaty  of  Perpetual 
Union,  League,  and  Confederation  signed 
in  1826.  In  1890,  20  Latin  American 
nations  and  the  United  States  held  the 
first  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  at  which  they  founded  the 
International  Union  of  American  States. 
The  Union  was  served  by  a  Commercial 
Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  col- 
lected information  on  commerce  and  trade 
useful  to  the  member  states.  The  Com- 
mercial Bureau  grew  in  importance,  and 
in  1910  it  became  the  Pan  American 
Union.  In  1948  at  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  the  re- 
publics of  the  hemisphere  adopted  a 
charter  and  renamed  their  association  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Purpose:  To  achieve  an  order  of  peace  and 
justice;  promote  solidarity;  strengthen 
collaboration;      and      defend      the 


sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  in- 
dependence of  member  states. 

Members:  26.  The  OAS  originally  was 
composed  of  20  Latin  American  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  Since  1967 
four  former  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  plus  Surinam  have  joined 
(for  complete  list,  see  p.  54). 

Representation:  Each  member  appoints 
representatives  to  the  specialized  bodies 
of  the  OAS  and  an  ambassador  to  the 
Permanent  Council  located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — the  headquarters  of  the  OAS 
and  its  General  Secretariat.  Council  rep- 
resentatives often  serve  concurrently  as 
their  country's  ambassador  to  the  U.S. 

Juridical  Equality:  Each  nation  has  only 
one  vote,  and  no  veto  power  exists. 

Secretary  General:  Alejandro  Orfila 
(Argentina). 

Official  Languages:  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

Principal  Organs:  General  Assembly; 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  the  three  councils — 
Permanent  Council,  Inter-American  Eco- 


nomic and  Social  Council,  Inter- 
American  Council  for  Education,  Sci- 
ence, and  Culture;  Inter- American 
Juridical  Committee;  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights;  General 
Secretariat;  specialized  conferences  and 
organizations. 

Budget:  approximately  $81  million  (reg- 
ular assessed  fund  of  about  $50  million 
plus  voluntary  contributions  to  four  spe- 
cial multinational  funds,  1978).  U.S. 
share — $50  million  (66%).  Financed  by 
obligatory  assessments  and  voluntary 
contributions  of  member  states  as  deter- 
mined by  a  scale  of  quotas.  These  quotas 
follow  a  modified  formula  similar  to  the 
U.N.  quota  system  based  on  the  coun- 
tries' population  and  size  with  the  reser- 
vation that  no  one  state's  quota  may 
represent  more  than  66%  of  the  total 
(otherwise  the  U.S.  quota  would  be 
greater  than  66%). 
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prove  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  human  rights  indeed  are  not 
being  violated. 

This  is  a  very  good  encouragement 
for  us  in  the  United  States  to  set  a 
good  example,  and  I  hope  we'll  retain 
our  commitment  to  this  principle  so 
vividly  that  every  day,  every  head  of 
state  in  the  whole  world  has  before 
his  or  her  consciousness  a  concern 
about  "How  are  we  doing  to  enhance 
human  rights  in  our  own  country?" 

We  have  had,  I  believe,  good 
progress  so  far,  and  I  commend  the 
reports  that  have  been  submitted  to 
this  General  Assembly  and  urge  that 
their  recommendations  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  past  year,  six  countries  have 
joined  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  in 
ratifying  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights.  Three  more  countries 
must  ratify  it  for  it  to  come  into 
force.  I  signed  the  convention  on 
June  1  [1977],  a  long-overdue  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  I 
signed  this  while  my  wife  was  in  San 
Jose,  and  I  pledged  my  own  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  U.S.  ratification  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  every  nation  represented 
around  this  table  will  make  every  ef- 
fort expeditiously  to  sign  and  to  ratify 
this  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  without  delay. 

We  should  use  this  General  Assem- 
bly to  plan  for  the  moment  when  the 
convention  enters  into  force.  We 
share  the  view  that  the  present  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  carry  out  its 
mandate  until  a  new  Commission  is 
functioning. 

The  governments  whose  leaders  vis- 
ited Panama  for  the  ceremonies  this 
past  weekend  have  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  for  human 
rights  and  democracy.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  several  of  our  countries  spoke 
out  in  support  of  the  democratic  elec- 
tion process  in  a  neighboring  country. 

Now,  we  realize  that  the  path  from 
authoritarian  rule  to  democratic  rule 
can  be  difficult  and  demanding.  Dur- 
ing such  a  transition,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  electoral  process,  my  govern- 
ment pledges  not  to  intervene  nor  to 
show  favoritism  toward  particular  in- 
dividuals or  particular  parties.  But  we 
will  continually  support  and  encour- 
age political  systems  that  allow  their 
people  to  participate  freely  and  demo- 
cratically in  the  decisions  that  affect 
their  lives. 

This  past  year  has  seen  a  measure 
of  progress.  In  many  countries, 
political  prisoners  have  been  released, 
states  of  seige  have  been  lifted,  or 
constraints  on  freedom  of  the  press 
have  been  loosened.  In  the  coming 
year,  we  hope  for  more  progress.  For 


many  in  Latin  America,  the  struggle 
has  just  begun.  But  the  direction  of 
history  toward  the  expansion  of 
human  rights  is  clear.  Where  basic 
human  rights  are  concerned,  all  of 
our  governments  must  be  accountable 
not  only  to  our  own  citizens  but  to 
the  conscience  of  the  world. 

Stimulating  Economic  Development 

The  economic  system:  We  must 
also  devote  our  common  energies  to 
economic  development  and  the  cause 
of  social  justice.  Benefits  of  the 
world's  economy  must  be  more  fairly 
shared,  but  the  responsibilities  must 
be  shared  as  well. 

In  many  ways,  economic  issues 
will  be  our  most  important  foreign 
policy  concerns  in  the  coming  year. 
We  plan  to  give  increased 
emphasis — much  more  than  we  have 
in  the  past — to  those  economic  issues 
which  most  directly  affect  the  de- 
veloping countries,  particularly  trade 
and  aid. 

We  have  not  moved  far  enough  or 
fast  enough  in  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  past.  Many  of  you  have  not 
been  aggressive  enough  in  alleviating 
economic  disparities  and  abuses  in  the 
system  which  we  help  to  control. 
We've  not  spoken  often  enough  nor 
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candidly  enough  with  each  other,  i 
must  take  every  opportunity  to  w 
with  all  nations  on  these  fundame, 
issues,  and  we  must  find  new  wayi 
discuss  them,  not  through  pul 
confrontation,  through  the  net 
media,  but  through  quiet,  substant 
determined  negotiation  to  bring  at 
steady  progress  designed  to  re] 
common  goals. 

Trade  policy  will  become  more 
more  important  as  your  econon 
continue  their  transformation,  wh 
is  inevitable,  with  manufactu; 
goods  making  up  a  larger  and  lai 
proportion  of  your  production  and 
ports. 

I  have  fought  hard  to  resist  prot 
tionism,  a  subject  which  the  Presid 
[provisional  Chairman  and  Presid 
of  the  session  Indalecio  Lievt 
Aguirre,  Foreign  Minister  of  Cole 
bia]  mentioned  a  few  minutes  a 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  Wit 
the  Organization  of  Economic  Coj 
eration  and  Development  (OECl 
we've  urged  the  healthier  econorc 
to  grow  faster  so  as  to  expand  m 
kets  for  your  exports.  In  the  multii 
eral  trade  negotiations,  we  seek  to 
duce  barriers  to  those  exports.  In 
turn,  we  ask  you  to  join  with  us 
negotiating  a  reduction  of  tariff  £ 
nontariff  barriers. 


Treaty  of  Tlateloleo 


On  May  24,  1978,  President  Carter 
transmitted  to  the  Senate,  for  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification,  addi- 
tional Protocol  I  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America  (treaty  of  Tlatelolco). 
The  President  signed  the  Protocol  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  on  May  26, 
1977.  Also  transmitted  was  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  report  on  the  Protocol. 

The  treaty,  done  in  Mexico  City  on 
February  14,  1967,  constitutes  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  establish  a 
nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  any 
populated  area  of  the  world.  It  is  open 
only  to  states  located  in  the  zone  and 
has  been  signed  by  all  except  Cuba 
and  Guyana.  It  has  been  ratified  by  all 
signatories  except  Argentina,  which 
announced  in  November  1977  its  in- 
tention to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  treaty 
is  not  yet  in  force  for  Brazil  or 
Chile;  it  is  in  force  for  22  states. 

The  treaty  is  accompanied  by  two 
Protocols.  Protocol  II,  intended  for 
signature  by  nuclear  weapon  states, 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States  on 


May  12,  1971.  It  has  also  been  ratif 
by  France,  the  People's  Republic 
China,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
calls  on  the  signatories  to  respect  i 
Latin  American  nuclear-free  zone,  i 
to  contribute  to  any  violations  of  I 
treaty,  and  not  to  use  or  threaten 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  parties 
this  treaty. 

Protocol  I  is  open  to  all  states  hi 
ing  international  responsibility, 
jure  or  de  facto,   for  territories  lyi 
within  the  zone  of  application  defin 
in  the  treaty.  It  has  been  ratified 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kin 
dom  and  obligates  states  adhering  to 
to  apply  pertinent  provisions  of  t 
treaty  to  such  territories  lying  with 
the  zone.  Territories  affected  by  U. 
adherence  include  Puerto  Rico,  tl 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone  (un 
entry  into  force  of  the  Panama  Can 
treaties),  and  our  military  base 
Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

The  full  text  of  the  President's  lett 
of  transmittal  is  printed  in  the  Week 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documen 
of  May  29,  1978,  p.  961. 
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Many  of  your  countries  whose  voi- 
s  could  be  heard  and  could  be  of 
eat  influence  do  not  play  an  active 
le  in  negotiating  the  reduction  of 
ose  very  tariffs  which  work  against 
e  best  interests  of  the  people  whom 
>u  represent.  We  ask  you  to  join 
ith  us  in  negotiating  a  reduction  in 
riffs  and  nontariff  barriers. 
The  middle-income  developing 
mntries,  some  of  you,  have  a  spe- 
al  responsibility,  along  with  us,  a 
:ry  powerful,  economically  de- 
:loped  country,  to  help  widen  world 
ide  by  opening  your  markets  to  ex- 
>rts  from  other  developing  and  in- 
lstrial  countries. 

Some  of  your  economies  are  now 
rge  and  dynamic  enough  to  provide 
r  both  domestic  consumption  and 
ports  at  the  same  time.  By  giving 
iority  to  creating  jobs,  you  can  al- 
viate  poverty  while  stimulating  your 
vn  economies. 

The  industrial  countries  should  help 
stimulate  this  growth.  As  one  step 
this  end,  we  propose  to  create  a 
undation  for  technological  collab- 
ation,  which  will  help  to  develop 
id  share  the  skills  which  are  needed 
I  economic  and  social  growth.  The 
lallenge  of  economic  development  is 
help  the  world's  poor  lift  them- 
lves  out  of  misery.  We  need  to  as- 
st  governments  which  find  them- 
lves  in  financial  crisis  if  and  when 
ey  are  willing  to  make  sound  meas- 
es of  self-help. 

We  need  to  support  regional  and 
ibregional  cooperation  and  integra- 
Dn  through  such  organizations  as  the 
aribbean  Group  for  Cooperation  in 
conomic  Development,  which  is 
eeting  this  week  in  Washington — I 
ink  30  countries. 

The  recent  decision  by  several  An- 
;an  countries  to  establish  a 
dance-of-payments  support  fund  is  a 
elcome  contribution  to  regional  fi- 
mcial  stability.  The  little-noticed 
crease  in  intraregional  trade  credits 
id  cooperation  among  central  banks 
stifies  to  the  maturity  and  the  inte- 
ntion of  Latin  America. 


emispheric  Cooperation 

Finally,  let  me  say  this:  We  set  for 
jrselves  an  ambitious  program  last 
:ar.  Much  has  been  accomplished, 
Jt  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Organization  of  American 
tates  can  play  an  important  role  in 
Idressing  and  solving  our  common 
roblems.  It's  become  particularly 
[fective  in  the  areas  of  human  rights 
id  the  keeping  of  the  peace.  It  can 
;id  must  become  still  more  effective 
i  its  internal  administrative  and  fi- 


nancial structure  comes  to  reflect  the 
greater  equality  in  our  relationships. 

I  believe  that  the  mutual  respect 
which  characterized  the  negotiations, 
debate,  and  conclusion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  can  become  the  basis 
for  new  relations  in  this  hemisphere 
and  the  world.  With  trust  and  cooper- 
ation, even  the  most  difficult  and 
serious  disputes  can  be  settled. 

The  other  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, all  of  you,  are  increasingly 
important  to  my  country  and  to  the 
world.  I  do  not  expect  that  our  views 
will  always  coincide,  but  I  know  that 
we  do  share  the  same  basic  values. 
Working  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
respect  and  trust,  we  can  achieve  our 
common  goals:  a  more  just  economic 
system,  enhanced  human  rights  and 
dignity,  and  permanent  peace  for  us 
all. 


TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS 

Annual  Report  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  3 

The  General  Assembly, 
Considering: 

That  the  annual  report  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  points  to  the 
steps  already  taken  in  certain  countries  toward 
a  return  to  representative  democracy,  whose 
effective  exercise  contributes  significantly  to 
the  observance  of  the  rights  embodied  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Man  and  in  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  (Pact  of  San  Jose),  as  a  positive 
sign; 

That  nonetheless,  it  is  also  pointed  out  that 
in  a  good  number  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  a  situation 
persists  that  is  characterized  by  serious  and 
repeated  violations  of  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms,  and  by  the  inadequacy  or  inefficacy 
of  the  guarantees  and  means  of  defense  that 
the  internal  laws  of  these  countries  offer; 

That  the  major  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  to 
promote  the  observance  and  protection  of 
human  rights  in  all  the  member  states; 

That  protection  and  operation  of  human 
rights  is  one  of  the  high  purposes  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  as  a  guarantee 
of  respect  for  human  life  and  man's  dignity; 

That  in  order  to  carry  out  AG/RES.  313, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
seventh  regular  session,  the  Commission  felt  it 
appropriate  to  include  in  its  annual  report  a 
section  on  the  developments  in  the  status  of 
human  rights  in  Chile  over  the  last  twelve 
months,  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  Commis- 
sion's approval  and  its  third  report  on  Chile, 
and 

Bearing  in  Mind  that  in  that  part  of  its  re- 
port the  Commission  shows  that  while  relative 
progress  has  been  made  as  compared  with  pre- 
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vious  years,  restrictions  on  human  rights  still 

persist, 

Resolves: 

1 .  To  take  note  of  the  report  and  to  thank 
the  Commission  for  the  work  it  is  doing. 

2.  To  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Ameri- 
can Convention  on  Human  Rights  (Pact  of  San 
Jose)  has  been  ratified  by  the  governments  of 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Panama  and   Venezuela,  and  the  state- 


1/.S.  Interests  Section 
in  Havana 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 
June  29 l 

The  Bartlett  resolution  aimed  at 
closing  the  U.S.  Interest  Section  in 
Havana  would  damage  important  U.S. 
interests.  Our  Section  is  in  Havana  to 
serve  U.S.  interests,  not  Cuban.  It  is 
there  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  in  Cuba. 
It  is  there  to  organize  the  repatriation 
of  American  citizens  and  their 
families.  It  is  there  to  press  for  the 
release  of  American  prisoners  and  to 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  re- 
main in  the  form  of  visits  and  a  link 
with  home.  And  it  has  had  consider- 
able success;  there  has  been  forward 
movement  in  all  these  endeavors. 

The  Section  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  release  and  return  to  the 
United  States  of  three  political  prison- 
ers, and  there  is  hope  for  the  remain- 
ing four — hope  which  would  be  much 
diminished  should  the  Section  be 
closed.  Some  American  citizens  and 
their  families  have  already  been  repa- 
triated, and  the  Cuban  Government  has 
just  given  the  Section  the  go-ahead  to 
process  for  repatriation  almost  500 
dual-national  American  citizens  and 
their  families.  Closing  the  Section 
would  greatly  lessen  the  chances  of 
returning  these  citizens  to  the  United 
States — something  for  which  they  have 
waited  many  years. 

Further,  our  Interest  Section  in 
Havana  represents  a  valuable  channel 
of  communication  for  emergency  mat- 
ters such  as  ship  and  aircraft  seizures. 
It  has  been  useful  to  us  to  work  out 
arrangements  on  maritime  boundaries, 
safety  at  sea,  and  other  issues  where 
there  are  major  benefits  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens. It  is  important  to  talk;  for  exam- 
ple, to  be  able  to  express  directly  to 
the  Cubans  our  views  on  international 
questions  as  well.  □ 


•Made  available  to  the  press  by  Department 
spokesman  Hodding  Carter  III. 
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ment  of  intent  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Peru  that  his  government  will  shortly 
ratify  the  Convention,  thus  putting  it  into 
force . 

3.  To  invite  those  member  states  that  have 
not  already  done  so  to  sign  and  ratify  the 
American  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

4.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states  that, 
bearing  in  mind  Part  II  of  the  aforementioned 
report  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  they  continue  to  adopt  and 
apply  the  corresponding  measures  and  legisla- 
tive provisions  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
full  effectiveness  of  human  rights  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 

5.  To  call  upon  the  Government  of  Chile  to 
continue  to  adopt  and  put  into  practice  the 
measures  necessary  to  preserve  and  effectively 
ensure  full  operation  of  human  rights  in  Chile 
and  to  request  it  to  continue  to  provide  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
with  any  cooperation  it  may  need  to  carry  out 
its  work,  and  that  it  respect  and  grant  the 
necessary  guarantees  to  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions that  provide  the  Commission  with 
information,  testimony  or  evidence  of  any 
other  kind. 

6.  To  request  the  Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee  to  prepare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
a  draft  convention  defining  torture  as  an  inter- 
national crime. 

Human  Rights  in  Paraguay4 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  seen  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  on 
the  situation  of  human  rights  in  Paraguay  and 
the  Paraguayan  Government's  observations  on 
that  report;  and 
Considering: 

That,  according  to  that  report,  the  data  and 
background  materials  available  to  the  Com- 
mission enable  it  to  conclude  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  rights  recognized  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Man  and  in  other  instruments  are  not  re- 
spected in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  inter- 
national commitments  accepted  by  Paraguay; 

That  the  Commission  affirms  that  the  pro- 
longed state  of  siege  in  effect  in  Paraguay  has 
had  and  continues  to  have  adverse  effects  on 
the  observance  of  and  respect  for  human 
rights; 

That  the  protection  and  effective  exercise  of 
human  rights  is  one  of  the  high  purposes  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the 
observance  of  these  rights  is  a  source  of  good 
relations  and  solidarity  between  the  member 
states,  and  a  guarantee  of  respect  for  human 
life  and  the  dignity  of  man, 

That  the  opinions  expressed  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  reveal  the  concern  of  the 
member  states  about  the  effective  exercise  and 
protection  of  human  rights  in  the  hemisphere, 
and 

That  promotion  of  the  observance  and  pro- 


tection of  human  rights  in  all  the  member 
states   is   the   principal  aim  of  the   Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
Resolves: 

1 .  To  urge  the  Government  of  Paraguay  to 
adopt  and  put  into  practice  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  in 
order  to  effectively  assure  the  full  exercise  of 
human  rights,  to  remedy  the  anomalies  men- 
tioned by  the  Commission,  and  to  grant  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  the  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions that  may  furnish  information,  tes- 
timony, or  evidence  of  another  nature  to  the 
Commission. 

2.  To  request  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
to  continue  to  provide  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  with  such 
cooperation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  work  and,  in  view  of 
the  permission  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Paraguay  to  the  Commission  in  September  of 
1977  to  visit  Paraguayan  territory,  to  establish, 
by  common  agreement  with  the  Commission, 
the  scheduling  and  the  details  of  this  visit  so 
that  it  may  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

3.  To  thank  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  for  its  report  on  the  situation 
of  human  rights  in  Paraguay  and  to  request  it 
to  continue  to  monitor  the  situation  of  human 
rights  in  that  country  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  regular  ses- 
sion. 

Human  Rights  in  Uruguay 5 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  seen  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  on 
the  situation  of  human  rights  in  Uruguay,  and 
the  Uruguayan  Government's  observations  on 
that  report,  and 
Considering: 

That  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  as  the  result  of  its  analysis 
based  on  numerous  denunciations  received, 
affirms  in  this  report  that  there  have  been 
grave  violations  of  human  rights; 

That  the  protection  and  operation  of  human 
rights  is  one  of  the  high  purposes  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  that  observ- 
ance of  those  rights  is  the  basis  of  good-will 
and  solidarity  among  the  member  states,  as  a 
guarantee  of  respect  for  human  life  and  man's 
dignity; 

That  the  opinions  expressed  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  show  the  concern  of 
the  member  states  over  the  effective  exercise 
and  protection  of  human  rights  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, and 

That  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  to 
promote  the  observance  and  protection  of 
human  rights  in  all  the  member  states, 
Resolves: 

1 .  To  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  to  adopt  and  put  into 
practice  the  necessary  methods  and  measures 
recommended  by  the  Inter-American  Commis- 


Department  of  State  Bui 

sion  on  Human  Rights  in  its  report,  for  eg 
tively  preserving  and  ensuring  the  full  exe; 
of  human  rights  in  Uruguay. 

2.  To  state  its  satisfaction  over  the  decl 

spirit  of  cooperation  manifest  at  the  eii 

regular  session  of  this  General  Assembly] 

to  ask  the  Government  of  Uruguay  that  ml 

... 
same  spirit,   it  consider  the  possibility  ol 

viting  the  Commission  to  pay  an  in  loco  vi 

and  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  pro* 

the  Committee  with  any  cooperation  that 

be  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  its  work, 

to  continue  to  provide  the  Commission 

such  information  as  it  may  request  in  the 

charge  of  its  duties,  and  at  the  same  time  g 

the  appropriate  guarantees  to  those  individ 

and  institutions  that  provide  the  Commis 

with  information,  testimony  or  evidenc< 

any  other  kind. 

3.  To  thank  the  Inter- American  Commis: 
on  Human  Rights  for  its  report  on  the  situa 
of  human  rights  in  Uruguay,  and  to  reque' 
to  continue  to  observe  the  exercise  of  hui 
rights  in  that  country  and  to  report  on 
matter  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  r 
regular  session. 


•Text  from  the  Weekly  Compilation 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  26,  1978. 

2For  text  of  address  before  the  OAS  Pen 
nent  Council  on  Apr.  14,  1977,  see  Bulle 
of  May  9,  1977,  p.  453. 

'Adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  the  seve 
plenary  session  on  July  1  by  a  vote  of  22' 
(U.S.)  with  3  abstentions  (text  from  OAS  d 
AG/RES.  368  (VIII-0/78)). 

••Adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  the  seve 
plenary  session  on  July  1  by  a  vote  of  16 
(U.S.),  1  against  with  8  abstentions  (ti 
from  OAS  doc.  AG/RES.  369  (VIII-O/78)). 

'Adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  the  seve 
plenary  session  on  July  1  by  a  vote  of  16 
(U.S.),    1   against  with  8   abstentions  (ti 
from  OAS  doc.  AG/RES.  370  (VIII-0/78)). 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Arbitration 

Inter-American   convention   on   internatior 
commercial  arbitration.   Done  at  Panar 
City  Jan.  30,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Ju 
16,  1976. ' 
Signature:  U.S.,  June  9,  1978. 


Atomic  Energy 

Agreement  on  research  participation  and  tec 
nical  exchange  in  the  in-pile  CABRI  ai 
Annular  Core  Pulsed  Reactor  (ACPR)  r 
search  programs  related  to  fast  react* 
safety,  with  memorandum  of  understandi: 
and  appendices.  Signed  May  2,  June  7  ai 
22,  1978.  Entered  into  force  June  22,  1978. 
Signatures:    Commissariat    A    L'Energ 
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Atomique,  France;  Kernforschungszen- 
trum  Kerlsruhe  GmbH,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany;  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, U.S. 

ation 

iocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
ie  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
Chicago,    1944),    with   annex.    Done   at 
iontreal  Sept.  30,  1977. 2 
\cceptance  deposited:   France,   May   23, 

1978. 
lvention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
eizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec. 
6,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.   14,  1971. 
IAS  7192. 
\ccessions  deposited:   Grenada,   Aug.    10, 

1978;  Lesotho,  July  27,  1978. 
ivention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
cts  against   the  safety  of  civil   aviation. 
)one  at  Montreal  Sept.   23,   1971.  Entered 
uto  force  Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
[ccessions  deposited:   Grenada,   Aug.    10, 

1978;  Lesotho,  July  27,  1978. 

Is  of  Lading 

srnational  convention  for  the  unification  of 
ertain  rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading  and 
irotocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Brussels  Aug. 
!5,  1924.  Entered  into  force  June  2,  1931 
51  Stat.  233). 
Notification  of  succession:  Tonga,  June  13, 

1978. 
'tocol  to  amend  the  international  convention 
or  the  unification  of  certain  rules  of  law 
elating  to  bills  of  lading  signed  at  Brussels 
\ug.  25,  1924  (51  Stat.  233).  Done  at  Brus- 
;els  Feb.  23,  1968.  Entered  into  force  June 
13,  1977.' 
iccession  deposited:  Tonga,  June  13,  1978. 

ffee 

ernational  coffee  agreement  1976,  with  an- 
lexes.  Done  at  London  Dec.  3,   1975.  En- 
ered  into  force  Aug.  1,  1977.  TIAS  8683. 
Accession   deposited:    Malawi,   June    15, 
1978. 

Ilisions 

nvention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
ireventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972.  Done  at 
.ondon  Oct.  20,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
uly  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  July  3, 
1978. 

nsular  Relations 

tional  protocol,  to  the  Vienna  Convention 
>n  Consular  Relations,  concerning  the  com- 
iulsory  settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at 
Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into  force 
<lar.  19,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969. 
'IAS  6820. 

Ratification  deposited:  Niger,  June  21, 
|    1978. 

atoms 

jitoms  convention  on  the  international  trans- 
port of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets, 
|'ith  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  14, 
I  975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20,  1978.' 
Recession  deposited:  German  Democratic 
Republic,  July  21,  1978. 


Diplomatic  Relations 

Optional  protocol  to  the  Vienna  convention  on 
diplomatic  relations  concerning  the  compul- 
sory settlement  of  disputes.  Done  at  Vienna 
Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  24, 
1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13,  1972.  TIAS 
7502. 

Accession  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  July  31, 
1978. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  mod- 
ification techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977. 2 

Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  July  19, 
1978. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for   Agricultural    Development.    Done   at 
Rome  June    13,   1976.   Entered  into  force 
Nov.  30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accession  deposited:   Lebanon,  June   20, 

1978. 
Ratification  deposited:   Congo,   July  27, 

1978. 

Human  Rights 

International   covenant   on  economic,   social 

and  cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec. 

16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3,  1976. ' 

Ratification  deposited:   Portugal,  July   31, 
1978. 
American  convention  on  human  rights.  ("Pact 

of  San  Jose,   Costa  Rica".)  Done  at  San 

Jose  Nov.  22,  1969. 

Signatures:  Barbados,  June  20,  1978;  Gre- 
nada, July  14,  1978. 

Ratifications  deposited:  El  Salvador,  June 
23,  1978;3  Grenada,  July  18,  1978; 
Panama,  June  22,  1978. 

Entered  into  force:  July  18,  1978. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad 
in  civil  or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The 
Hague  Mar.    18,    1970.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Extended  to:  Hong  Kong,  Aug.  22,  1978. 4 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 
6490),  on  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization.  Done  at  London 
Oct.  17,  1974.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  1, 
1978.  TIAS  8606. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Seychelles,  June  13, 
1978. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 

at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 

Aug.  16,  1976. ' 

Accession   deposited:    Algeria,   July    14, 
1978. 
Protocol  amending   the  single  convention  on 

narcotic  drugs,   1961.  Done  at  Geneva  Mar. 

25,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  8,  1975. 

TIAS  8118. 
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Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  June  23, 

1978. 
Accession  deposited:  India,  June  22,  1978. 

Oil  Pollution 

International  convention  on  the  establishment 
of  an   international   fund   for  compensation 
for  oil  pollution  damage.   Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  18,  1971. 
Enters  into  force:  Oct.  16,  1978. ' 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978  (except  for  Chapter 
II).  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978. '  TIAS  8733. 

Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  July  1, 
1978. 4 

Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recogni- 
tion of  the  deposit  of  microorganisms  for  the 
purposes  of  patent  procedure,  with  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Budapest  Apr.  28,  1977.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Hungary,  July  11, 
1978. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplica- 
tion of  their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva 
Oct.  29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  18, 
1973;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  10,  1974.  TIAS 
7808. 

Notification  from  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  that  acceptance  depos- 
ited: Japan,  July  14,  1978. 

Property,  Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  Mar.  20,  1883,  as  re- 
vised. Done  at  Stockholm  July  14,  1967. 
Articles  1  through  12  entered  into  force  May 
19,  1970;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,'  1973.  Arti- 
cles 13  through  30  entered  into  force  Apr. 
26,  1970;  for  the  U.S.  Sept.  5,  1970.  TIAS 
6923. 

Notification  from    World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization   that  accession  depos- 
ited: Sri  Lanka,  June  23,  1978.5 
Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of  June 
15,    1957,  as  revised  (TIAS  7418,  7419). 
Done  at  Geneva  May  13,  1977. 2 
Ratification  deposited:   Finland,   July    12, 
1978. 

Property,  Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stockholm 
July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  26, 
1970;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,  1970.  TIAS 
6932. 

Accession  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  June  20, 
1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Protocol  of   1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
1974.  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978.2 
Signature:  Yugoslavia,  July  3,  1978.6 
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Salvage 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvage  at 
sea.  Signed  at  Brussels  Sept.  23,  1910.  En- 
tered into  force  Mar.  1,  1913  (37  Stat. 
1658). 
Accession  deposited:  Tonga,  June  13,  1978. 

Space 

Convention  on  international  liability  for  damge 
caused  by  space  objects.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton, London,  and  Moscow  Mar.  29,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  1,  1972;  for  the 
U.S.  Oct.  9,  1973.  TIAS7762. 
Ratification  deposited:  Venezuela,  Aug.  1, 
1978. 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects  launched 
into  outer  space.   Done  at  New  York  Jan. 
14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15,  1976. 
TIAS  8480. 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  July  6,  1978. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,   1977,  with  an- 
nexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.   7,    1977.   En- 
tered into  force  provisionally  Jan.  1,  1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  June  27, 
1978;  India  (with  reservations),  Feb.    15, 
1978;  Kenya  July  12,  1978;  Sweden,  June 
28,    1978;    Yugoslavia,    June    29,    1978; 
U.K.  June  27,  1978. 7 
Acceptance  deposited:   Japan,   June   30, 

1978. 
Notification  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited:  Iraq,  June  30,    1978;  Norway, 
May  8,  1978. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  crimes  against  internationally  protected 
persons,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Done 
at  New  York  Dec.  14,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Iran,  July  12,  1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Ecuador,   Aug.   9, 

1978;  Egypt,  July  18,  1978. 
Accession   deposited:    Panama,   July    17, 

1978. 
Declaration  of  provisional  application  de- 
posited: Syria,  July  18,  1978;  Venezuela, 
July  6,  1978. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  exchange 
of  information  concerning  coal  conversion, 
extraction  and  processing.  Signed  at  Can- 
berra June  23,  1978.  Entered  into  force  June 
23,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Mar. 


25,  1970  (TIAS  6866),  providing  for  the 
continuation  of  a  cooperative  program 
facilitating  space  flight  operations  for  the 
advancement  and  application  of  mutual  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Canberra  Mar.  3  and  June  27,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  June  27,  1978. 

Austria 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  the 
provision  of  flight  inspection  services. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  Vienna  Mar.  10 
and  June  22,  1978.  Entered  into  force  June 
22,  1978;  effective  Apr.  1,  1978. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  for  the  population/family  planning 

project.   Signed  at  Dacca  May  31,    1978. 

Entered  into  force  May  31,  1978. 
Project  agreement  for  the  fertilizer  distribution 

improvement  I   project,   with   annexes. 

Signed  at  Dacca  July  28,  1978.  Entered  into 

force  July  28,  1978. 

Bolivia 

Treaty  on  the  execution  of  penal  sentences. 
Signed  at  La  Paz  Feb.  10,  1978. 2 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  July  24,  1978. 

Canada 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 

20,  1977,  on  principles  applicable  to  a 
northern  natural  gas  pipeline.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  6, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  June  6,  1978. 

China,  Republic  of 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  8, 
1978,  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washing- 
ton July  25  and  28,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
July  28,  1978. 

Finland 

Agreement  supplementary  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  concerning 
papermaking  machinery.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington July  21,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
July  21,  1978. 

France 

Agreement  relating  to  experimental  im- 
plementation of  low-cost  air  fares.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  Feb.    10  and 

21,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  21,  1978. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  modifying  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  July  7,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3536,  6434),  to  permit  experimental  im- 
plementation of  low-cost  fares.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn-Bad  Godesberg 
and  Bonn  Dec.  1  and  2,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  2,  1977. 

Agreement  concerning  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  control  of  drug  and  narcotics  abuse.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  and 
Bonn-Bad  Godesberg  June  9,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  9,  1978. 

Greece 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  granting 
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of  authorizations  to  permit  licensed  amate 
radio  operators  of  either  country  to  open 
their  stations  in  the  other  country.  Effect 
by  exchanges  of  notes  at  Athens  June  20  a 
July  5,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July 
1978. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  De 
30,  1977,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textil1 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exchanj 
of  notes  at  Washington  May  9  and  July  U 
1978.  Entered  into  force  July  18,  1978. 

Agreement  concerning  the  furnishing  j 
launching  and  associated  services  for  Indi; 
national  satellite  system-I  spacecraft.  E 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washingtc 
July  18,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  ll' 
1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dei 
30,  1977,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade  i. 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exchang 
of  letters  at  Washington  June  19,  1978.  Er 
tered  into  force  June  19,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Dec 
30,  1977,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade  ( 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exchang 
of  letters  at  Washington  July  19  and  25 
1978.  Entered  into  force  July  25,  1978. 

Indonesia 

Loan  agreement  for  the  rural  electrificatio. 
project,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Jakarta  Ma 
6,  1978.  Entered  into  force  May  6,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Ma 
17,  1977  (TIAS  8677),  for  sales  of  agricul 
tural  commodities  and  the  exchange  of  let 
ters  of  Dec.  16,  1977,  concerning  develop 
ment  projects.  Effected  by  exchange  o 
notes  at  Jakarta  July  13,  1978.  Entered  int( 
force  July  13,  1978. 

Loan  agreement  for  family  planning  oral  con 
traceptives,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Jakarl; 
July  13,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  13,' 
1978. 

Iran 

Agreement  modifying  the  air  transport  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  1,  1973  (TIAS  8149),  to  per- 
mit experimental  implementation  of  low-cosi 
fares.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tehran  Nov.  6  and  Dec.  19,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  19,  1977. 

Israel 

Agreement  to  establish  the  U.S. -Israel  Ag- 
ricultural Research  and  Development  Fund, 
with  appendix.  Signed  at  Jerusalem  Oct.  25, 
1977.  Enters  into  force  after  the  Fund  man- 
agement system  has  been  mutually  agreed 
and  on  the  first  day  when  contributions  from 
both  governments  to  the  endowment  have 
been  deposited  with  the  Accountant  General 
of  Israel. 

Jamaica 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  the 
utilization  of  Jamaican  currency  for  high 


ember  1978 
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iority  development  activities.  Signed 
ngston  Mar.  23,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
ir.  23,  1978. 

xment  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
•dities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
1977  (TIAS  8824).  Signed  at  Kingston 
;g.  2,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  2, 
78. 

n 

ement  concerning  Japan's  financial  con- 
-mtion  for  U.S.  administrative  and  related 
senses  for  the  Japanese  fiscal  year  1978 
rsuant  to  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
reement  of  Mar.  8,  1954  (TIAS  2957). 
fected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tokyo  July 
,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  21,  1978. 

inon 

:ct  grant  agreement  concerning  reequip- 
;nt  of  the  Institute  Pegagologique 
itionale  d 'Education  Technique.  Signed  at 
irut  Mar.  21,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
it.  21,  1978. 

it  agreement  for  the  health  sector  re- 
bilitation  project,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
irut  June  22,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
nc22,  1978. 

ement  amending  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
,  1978,  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
idities.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
irut  May  17  and  June  23,  1978.  Entered 
o  force  June  23,  1978. 

lysia 

ement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
d  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ts,  with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
tes  at  Kuala  Lumpur  May  17  and  June  8, 
78.  Entered  into  force  June  8,  1978;  ef- 
:tive  Jan.  1,  1978. 

ico 

ement  amending  the  agreement  of  May 
,  1975,  as  amended  (TIAS  8079,  8272, 
74),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
inmade  fiber  textiles.  Effected  by  ex- 
ange  of  notes  at  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco 
ir.  26  and  29,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
•r.  29,  1978. 

er  lands 

lorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  the 
ovision  of  flight  inspection  services. 
»ned  at  Washington  and  The  Hague  Mar. 
and  June  15,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
'ne  15,  1978;  effective  Apr.  1,  1978. 


t  agreement  for  the  rural  health  improve- 
;nt  project,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
amey  June  1,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
ne  1,  1978. 

*ay 

ement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
deepwater  ports  off  the  U.S.  coast.  Ef- 
:ted  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
ly  11,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  11, 
78. 


i   agreement    for   the    rural    development- 


agribusiness  fund  project,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Lima  May  31,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  May  31,  1978. 
Loan  agreement  concerning  the  subtropical 
lands  development  project.  Signed  at  Lima 
June  30,  1978.  Entered  into  force  June  30, 
1978. 

Tanzania 

Project  agreement  concerning  the  manpower 
training  program  for  maternal  and  child 
health  aides.  Signed  at  Dar  es  Salaam  July 
6,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  6,  1978. 

Turkey 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July  8, 
1976  (TIAS  8371),  as  extended,  on  proce- 
dures for  mutual  assistance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  connection  with  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  matters.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Washington  July  18  and 
19,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  19,  1978; 
effective  July  8,  1978. 

U.S.S.R. 

Convention  concerning  the  conservation  of 
migratory  birds  and  their  environment,  with 
joint  declaration.  Signed  at  Moscow  Nov. 
19,  1976. 2 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  July  31,  1978. 

United  Kingdom 

Reciprocal  fisheries  agreement,  with  agreed 
minute.  Signed  at  Washington  June  24, 
1977. 2 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  July  28,  1978. 

United  Nations 

Agreement  concerning  technical  assistance  for 
Bangladesh  in  the  field  of  statistical  serv- 
ices, with  addendum.  Signed  at  New  York 
and  Washington  Jan.  27,  Mar.  10,  and*  May 
2,  1978.  Entered  into  force  May  2,  1978. 

U.  N.  High  Commission 
for  Refugees 

Agreement  relating  to  the  transfer  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
mission for  Refugees.  Signed  at  Kinshasa 
June  29  and  30,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
June  30,  1978. 

Upper  Volta 

Agreement  amending  the  grant  agreement  of 
December  31,  1974,  as  amended,  for  East- 
ern ORD  integrated  rural  development. 
Signed  at  Ouagadougou  June  5,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  June  5,  1978. 

Agreement  for  the  agricultural  human  re- 
sources development  project.  Signed  at 
Ouagadougou  June  8,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  June  8,  1978. 

Yugoslavia 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  May 
18,  1973,  on  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation  (TIAS  7914).  Effected  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  June  30, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  June  30,  1978.      □ 


1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2 Not  in  force. 

'With  reservation  and  declaration. 

"With  declaration. 

5 For  Articles  13  through  30. 

6 Subject  to  ratification. 

7 In  respect  of  Belize  and  St.   Christopher- 

Nevis-Anguilla. 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 


July  17 -August  16 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 


No.  Date 

*292  7/19 

293  7/19 

293A  7/20 

*294  7/20 


*295  7/21 

296  7/23 

*297  7/24 

*298  7/25 

*299  7/26 


*300        7/26 


*301        7/28 


*302        7/26 


*  303         7/27 


Subject 

U.S.,  Canada  exchange  in- 
struments of  ratification  on 
the  execution  of  penal 
sentences. 

Vance:  news  conference, 
Hollingbourne,  England. 

Vance,  Owen:  news  briefing, 
London. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Consulta- 
tive Committee  (CCITT), 
study  group  1,  Aug.  9. 

Viron  P.  Vaky  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter- American  Affairs 
(biographic  data). 

Vance:  interview  on  "Issues 
and  Answers." 

Raymond  E.  Gonzalez  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to 
Ecuador  (biographic  data). 

Richard  F.  Kneip  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Singa- 
pore (biographic  data). 

Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  (SCC),  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on 
radiocommunications, 
Aug.  17. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR),  study  group  5, 
Aug.  22. 

SCC,  SOLAS ,  working  group 
on  fire  protection,  Sept. 
13. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
Transnational  Enterprises, 
working  group  on  trans- 
border  data  flows ,  Aug .17. 

U.S.,   Malaysia  sign   new 


*313 

8/7 

*314 

8/7 

315 

8/7 

*316 

8/7 

*317 

8/7 

*318 

8/8 

*319 

8/8 

♦320 

8/8 

321 

8/9 

322 
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textile  agreement,  May  17 

and  June  8. 
*304        7/28         CCITT,  study  group  1,  Aug.       *327        8/15 

30. 
*305        7/31  U.S.,  India  amend  textile 

agreement,  May  9,  June       *328       8/15 

19,  July   18  and   19,  and 

July  25.  *329        8/15 

*306        7/31  Geri  M.  Joseph  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador       to       the      *330        8/15 

Netherlands    (biographic 

data). 
*307        8/2  Talcott  W.   Seelye  sworn  in 

as  Ambassador  to  Syria      *33i        8/15 

(biographic  data). 
308        8/3  Vance:  statement  at  opening 

session    of    the    U.S.- 

ASEAN  economic  consul-       *332        8/15 

tations. 
*309        8/3  Vance:  dinner  toast  in  honor      *333        8/16 

of  the  ASEAN  ministers. 

310  8/4  Vance:   statement  before      *334        8/16 

House  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  on 
the     Middle    East    and       *335        8/16 
SALT. 

311  8/4  Vance,    Romulo,   Cooper: 

joint  news  conference  at 
the    conclusion    of   the 
U.S. -ASEAN   economic 
consultations. 
*312        8/7  SCC,    SOLAS,    working 

group  on  the  carriage  of 
dangerous  goods,  Aug.  30. 
Vance:  arrival  statement,  Tel 

Aviv,  Aug.  5. 
Vance,  Begin:  remarks  to  the 

press,  Jerusalem,  Aug.  6. 
Vance,  Begin:  remarks  to  the 

press,  Jerusalem,  Aug.  6. 
Vance:    statement   on   the 

death  of  Pope  Paul  VI. 
Vance,    Dayan:   departure 
statement,   Ben   Gurion 
Airport. 
Vance:   arrival   statement, 

Alexandria,  Aug.  7. 
SCC,     SOLAS,     working 
group  on  safety  of  fishing 
vessels,  Aug.  10. 
SCC,  Sept.  20. 
Vance,   Sadat:  joint  news 
conference,    Alexandria, 
Aug.  8. 
8/10  Vance:  remarks  to  the  press, 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Aug.  9. 
♦323        8/10  Thomas  D.   Boyatt  sworn   in 

as   Ambassador  to  Upper 
Volta  (biographic  data).  *42         5/15 

t324        8/11  "Foreign   Relations  of  the 

United   States,  "    1949,        *43         5/15 
Vol.  VIII,  "The  Far  East: 
China"  released. 
*325        8/15  SCC,    SOLAS,    working 

group  on   international        *44         5/15 
multimodal  transport  and 
containers,  Sept.  6. 
•326        8/15  SCC,    SOLAS,    working        *45         5/15 


group  on  subdivision  and 
stability,  Sept.  12. 
SCC,     SOLAS,     working 
group  on  ship  design  and 
equipment,  Sept.  14. 
SCC,   committee  on  ocean 

dumping,  Sept.  19. 
CCIR,  study  group   1,   Sept. 

20. 
Advisory  Committee  on  the 
1979  World  Administra- 
tive  Radio   Conference, 
Sept.  20. 
SCC,    SOLAS,    working 
group   on   standards   of 
training  and  watchkeeping, 
Sept.  21. 
CCIR,  study  group  6,  Sept. 

26. 
U.S.,  Israel  sign  air  trans- 
port agreement. 
SCC,     SOLAS,     ad     hoc 
working  group  on  nuclear 
ships,  Sept.  13. 
Advisory    Committee    on 
Transnational   Enterprises, 
working  groups  on  tech- 
nology  transfer  and  re- 
strictive  business   prac- 
tices, Sept.  26.  □ 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
tTo  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


No. 


*38 


*39 

*40 

*41 


Dale 


5/6 


5/9 

5/12 

5/11 


Subject 

Leonard:  South  Africa's  ac- 
tion against  Angola,  Se- 
curity Council. 

Young:  death  of  Aldo  Moro. 

Kriendler:  American  Samoa, 
Committee  of  24,  May  1 1 . 

Cooper:  committee  estab- 
lished under  UNGA  Res- 
olution 32/174  to  assess 
establishment  of  new  in- 
ternational economic 
order. 

Grant:  International  Year  of 
the  Child  (IYC),  UNICEF. 

Setik  (Representative  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia): 
Micronesia,  Trusteeship 
Council. 

Olter  (Senator  from  Mi- 
cronesia): Micronesia, 
Trusteeship  Council. 

Press  release  provided  by  the 


Department  of  State  Bulli  i 

Congress  of  Microno 
representatives  on  the  U. 
delegation  to  the  45th  s- 
sion  of  the  Trustees!) 
Council. 

*46         5/15  Winkel  (High  Commissioir 

of  the  Trust  Territor: 
TTPI,  Trusteeeship  Cot!- 
cil. 

*47  5/15  Cooks:   TTPI,   Trustees 

Council. 

*48  5/15  Press  release  provided  by  i 

Congress  of  Micrones: 
representatives  on  the  U 
delegation  to  the  45th  si 
sion  of  the  Trustees!* 
Council. 

*49         5/19  Young,  Jean:  IYC,  UNIC1 

Executive  Board,  May  11 

*50  5/22  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Sr 
cial  Session  on  Disarm 
ment  (SSOD). 


"51         5/24 
"52         5/25 

"53         5/25 


'54         5/25 


"55        5/25 


*56         5/26 


"57         5/31 


*58         6/2 

59         6/9 
*60         6/9 


61  6/14 

62  6/16 


*63         6/16 


*64         6/16 


Mondale:  SSOD. 


Cooks:   TTPI,   Trusteesh. 

Council,  May  24. 
Press  release  provided  by  tl 
Congress  of  Micrones, 
representatives  on  the  U; 
delegation  to  the  45th  se 
sion  of  the  Trusteesh 
Council. 
Press  release  provided  by  tl) 
Congress  of  Micrones 
representatives  on  the  U.! 
delegation  to  the  45th  sef 
sion  of  the  Trusteesh; 
Council. 
Olter  (Senator  from  M 
cronesia):   Micronesi; 
Trusteeship  Council,  Ma 
24. 
Kriendler:   Guam,   Specie 
Committee  on  Decolon1 
zation,  May  25. 
Leonard:   extension  of  th 
mandate  of  the  U.N.  Dis 
engagement     Observe 
Force. 
Kriendler:  Guam,  Committe 

of  24. 
Young:  SSOD. 
Outline    of    Ambassado 
Young's  statement  befor 
the  SSOD 
Newman:  SSOD. 
Joint  statement  (Canada 
France,   F.R.G.,   U.K. 
U.S.)  concerning  the  reg 
istration    of    voters   ii 
Namibia. 
Leonard:    renewal   of  the 
U.N.   peacekeeping  forct 
in  Cyprus,  Security  Coun- 
cil. 
Kriendler:   U.S.    Virgin  Is- 
lands, Special  Committee 
on  Decolonization. 


!Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Clockwise  from  top: 

President  Carter  holds  a  pre-summit  foreign  policy  luncheon  with  (from  left  to 
right)  Secretary  Vance,  Vice  President  Mondale,  Secretary  Brown,  Presidential 
aide  Jordan,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt  Eilts,  and  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Israel 
Lewis  (National  Security  Adviser  Brzezinski  is  seated  between  Mr.  Jordan  and 
Mr.  Eilts.). 

President  Carter  and  Israeli  Defense  Minister  Weizman.  l 

Secretary  Vance  and  National  Security  Adviser  Brzezinski. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President  Sadat  (in  the  balcony  on  the  right)  receive  a 

standing   ovation   during    the   President's   address   to    the  joint   session   of  the 

Congress. 

President  Carter  and  President  Sadat. 


A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  MIDOLE  EAST  PEACE 


»/j  August  8,  1978,  President  Carter  announced  that  Egyptian  President 
mr  al-Sadat  and  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  had  accepted  an 
tation  to  meet  at  Camp  David,  Maryland,  to  seek  a  framework  for  peace  in 
Middle  East.  The  meetings  were  held  September  5- 17 . 

'ollowing  are  President  Carter's  address  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
js,  his  remarks  upon  departing  for  Camp  David,  the  exchange  of  remarks 
veen  Vice  President  Mondale  and  President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin 
n  the  latters  separate  arrivals  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  a  joint  statement, 
remarks  by  the  three  leaders  at  the  ceremony  when  they  signed  the  two 
uments,  and  the  texts  of  those  documents  and  accompanying  letters. 


ESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 
FORE  THE  CONGRESS, 
E»T.  181 

fice  President  Mondale,  Speaker 
Jeill,  distinguished  Members  of  the 
ted  States  Congress,  Justices  of  the 
ireme  Court,  other  leaders  of  our 
at  nation,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It's 
n  more  than  2,000  years  since  there 
i  peace  between  Egypt  and  a  free 
ish  nation.  If  our  present  expecta- 
is  are  realized,  this  year  we  shall 
such  peace  again. 

Tie  first  thing  I  would  like  to  do  is 
give  tribute  to  the  two  men  who 
ie  this  impossible  dream  now  be- 
le  a  real  possibility — the  two  great 
iers  with  whom  I  have  met  for  the 

2  weeks  at  Camp  David — first, 
sident  Anwar  Sadat  of  Egypt  and 
other,  of  course,  is  Prime  Minister 
nahem  Begin  of  the  nation  of 
id. 

know  that  all  of  you  would  agree 
t  these  are  two  men  of  great  per- 
al  courage,  representing  nations  of 
>ples  who  are  deeply  grateful  to 
m  for  the  achievement  which  they 
'e  realized.  And  I  am  personally 
teful  to  them  for  what  they  have 
ie. 

\i  Camp  David  we  sought  a  peace 
t  is  not  only  of  vital  importance  to 
ir  own  two  nations  but  to  all  the 
>ple  of  the  Middle  East,  to  all  the 
>ple  of  the  United  States,  and,  in- 
:d,  to  all  the  world  as  well. 
[Tie  world  prayed  for  the  success  of 
■  efforts,  and  I  am  glad  to  announce 
you  that  these  prayers  have  been 
iwered. 

've  come  to  discuss  with  you  to- 
;ht  what  these  two  leaders  have  ac- 
nplished,  and  what  this  means  to  all 
us. 

Hie  United  States  has  had  no  choice 
t  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the 
ddle  East  and  to  try  to  use  our  influ- 
:e  and   our  efforts   to   advance   the 


cause  of  peace.  For  the  last  30  years, 
through  four  wars,  the  people  of  this 
troubled  region  have  paid  a  terrible 
price  in  suffering  and  division  and 
hatred  and  bloodshed.  No  two  nations 
have  suffered  more  than  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael. But  the  dangers  and  the  costs  of 
conflicts  in  this  region  for  our  own 
nation  have  been  great  as  well.  We 
have  longstanding  friendships  among 
the  nations  there  and  the  peoples  of  the 
region,  and  we  have  profound  moral 
commitments  which  are  deeply  rooted 
in  our  values  as  a  people. 

The  strategic  location  of  these  coun- 
tries and  the  resources  that  they  possess 
mean  that  events  in  the  Middle  East 
directly  affect  people  everywhere.  We 
and  our  friends  could  not  be  indifferent 
if  a  hostile  power  were  to  establish 
domination  there.  In  few  areas  of  the 
world  is  there  a  greater  risk  that  a  local 
conflict  could  spread  among  other  na- 
tions adjacent  to  them  and  then  perhaps 


erupt  into  a  tragic  confrontation  be- 
tween us  superpowers  ourselves. 

Our  people  have  come  to  understand 
that  unfamiliar  names  —  like  Sinai, 
Aqaba,  Sharm  el  Sheikh,  Ras  en  Naqb, 
Gaza,  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan — can 
have  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on 
our  own  well-being  as  a  nation  and  our 
hope  for  a  peaceful  world. 

That  is  why  we  in  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  be  idle  bystanders  and 
why  we  have  been  full  partners  in  the 
search  for  peace  and  why  it  is  so  vital 
to  our  nation  that  these  meetings  at 
Camp  David  have  been  a  success. 

Through  the  long  years  of  conflict, 
four  main  issues  have  divided  the  par- 
ties involved. 

•  One  is  the  nature  of  peace  — 
whether  peace  will  simply  mean  that 
the  guns  are  silenced,  that  the  bombs 
no  longer  fall,  that  the  tanks  cease  to 
roll,  or  whether  it  will  mean  that  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  can  deal 
with  each  other  as  neighbors  and  as 
equals  and  as  friends,  with  a  full  range 
of  diplomatic  and  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic and  human  relations  between 
them.  That's  been  the  basic  question. 
The  Camp  David  agreement  has  de- 
fined such  relationships,  I'm  glad  to 
announce  to  you,  between  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

•  The  second  main  issue  is  providing 
for  the  security  of  all  parties  involved, 
including,   of  course,   our  friends  the 
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Israelis,  so  that  none  of  them  need  fear 
attack  or  military  threats  from  one 
another.  When  implemented,  the  Camp 
David  agreement,  I'm  glad  to  announce 
to  you,  will  provide  for  such  mutual 
security. 

•  The  third  is  the  question  of  agree- 
ment on  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries, the  end  of  military  occupation, 
and  the  granting  of  self-government  or 
else  the  return  to  other  nations  of  ter- 
ritories which  have  been  occupied  by 
Israel  since  the  1967  conflict.  The 
Camp  David  agreement,  I'm  glad  to 
announce  to  you,  provides  for  the 
realization  of  all  these  goals. 

•  And  finally,  there  is  the  painful 
human  question  of  the  fate  of  the 
Palestinians  who  live  or  who  have  lived 
in  these  disputed  regions.  The  Camp 
David  agreement  guarantees  that  the 
Palestinian  people  may  participate  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem in  all  its  aspects,  a  commitment 
that  Israel  has  made  in  writing  and 
which  is  supported  and  appreciated, 
I'm  sure,  by  all  the  world. 

Over  the  last  18  months,  there  has 
been,  of  course,  some  progress  on 
these  issues.  Egypt  and  Israel  came 
close  to  agreeing  about  the  first 
issue  —  the  nature  of  peace.  They  then 
saw  that  the  second  and  third 
issues  —  that  is,  withdrawal  and 
security  —  were  intimately  connected, 
closely  entwined.  But  fundamental  di- 
visions still  remained  in  other  areas  — 
about  the  fate  of  the  Palestinians,  the 
future  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and 
the  future  of  Israeli  settlements  in  oc- 
cupied Arab  territories. 

We  all  remember  the  hopes  for  peace 


that  were  inspired  by  President  Sadat's 
initiative — that  great  and  historic 
visit  to  Jerusalem  last  November  that 
thrilled  the  world  and  by  the  warm  and 
genuine  personal  response  of  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  the  Israeli  people 
and  by  the  mutual  promise  between 
them,  publicly  made,  that  there  would 
be  no  more  war.  These  hopes  were 
sustained  when  Prime  Minister  Begin 
reciprocated  by  visiting  Ismailia  on 
Christmas  Day. 

That  progress  continued  but  at  a 
slower  and  slower  pace  through  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  And  by  early 
summer,  the  negotiations  had  come  to  a 
standstill  once  again. 

It  was  this  stalemate  and  the  prospect 
for  an  even  worse  future  that  prompted 
me  to  invite  both  President  Sadat  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  to  join  me  at 
Camp  David. 

They  accepted,  as  you  know,  in- 
stantly, without  delay,  without  precon- 
ditions, without  consultation  even  be- 
tween them.  It's  impossible  to  over- 
state the  courage  of  these  two  men  or 
the  foresight  they  have  shown.  Only 
through  high  ideals,  through  com- 
promises of  words  and  not  principle, 
and  through  a  willingness  to  look  deep 
into  the  human  heart  and  to  understand 
the  problems  and  hopes  and  dreams  of 
one  another  can  progress  in  a  difficult 
situation  like  this  ever  be  made. 

That's  what  these  men  and  their  wise 
and  diligent  advisers  who  are  here  with 
us  tonight  have  done  during  the  last  13 
days. 

When  this  conference  began,  I  said 
that  the  prospects  for  success  were  re- 
mote.  Enormous  barriers  of  ancient 
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history  and  nationalism  and  suspici 
would  have  to  be  overcome  if  we  wc! 
to  meet  our  objectives. 

But  President  Sadat  and  Prii 
Minister  Begin  have  overcome  the 
barriers,  exceeded  our  fondest  expa 
tations,  and  have  signed  two  agn} 
ments  that  hold  out  the  possibility 
resolving  issues  that  history  had  taug 
us  could  not  be  resolved. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  eni 
tied  "A  Framework  for  Peace  in  t 
Middle  East  Agreed  at  Camp  David 
It  deals  with  a  comprehensive  settlj 
ment,  comprehensive  settlement  b 
tween  Israel  and  all  her  neighbors, 
well  as  the  difficult  question  of  tj 
Palestinian  people  and  the  future  of  t 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  area. 

The  Israeli  military  government  ov 
these  areas  will  be  withdrawn  and  w 
be  replaced  with  a  self-government 
the  Palestinians  who  live  there.  Aj 
Israel  has  committed  that  this  gover 
ment  will  have  full  autonomy.  Pririj 
Minister  Begin  said  to  me  seveii 
times,  not  partial  autonomy,  but  f| 
autonomy. 

Israeli  forces  will  be  withdrawn  a! 
redeployed  into  specified  locations  i 
protect  Israel's  security.  The  Palesti 
ians  will  further  participate  in  det< 
mining  their  own  future  through  tap 
in  which  their  own  elected  represent 
tives,  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Bai 
and  Gaza,  will  negotiate  with  Eg}' 
and  Israel  and  Jordan  to  determine  t; 
final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaz 

Israel  has  agreed,  has  committ 
themselves,  that  the  legitimate  rights 
the  Palestinian  people  will  be  reco 
nized.  After  the  signing  of  th 
framework  last  night,  and  during  tl 
negotiations  concerning  the  establis 
ment  of  the  Palestinian  sel 
government,  no  new  Israeli  settlemei) 
will  be  established  in  this  area.  Tl 
future  settlements  issue  will  be  decid< 
among  the  negotiating  parties. 

The  final  status  of  the  West  Bar 
and  Gaza  will  be  decided  before  tl 
end  of  the  5-year  transitional  perif 
during  which  the  Palestinian  Arabs  wi 
have  their  own  government,  as  part  of 
negotiation  which  will  produce  a  pea( 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Jordai 
specifying  borders,  withdrawal,  a 
those  very  crucial  issues. 

These  negotiations  will  be  based  < 
all  the  provisions  and  the  principles 
Security  Council  Resolution  242,  wi' 
which  you  all  are  so  familiar.  Tc 
agreement  on  the  final  status  of  the; 
areas  will  then  be  submitted  to  a  vo 
by  the  representatives  of  the  inhabitan! 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  the 
will  have  the  right  for  the  first  tin. 
in  their  history  —  the  Palestinia 
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0ple — to  decide  how  they  will  gov- 
n  themselves  permanently. 
We  also  believe,  of  course,  all  of  us, 
at  there  should  be  a  just  settlement  of 
s  problems  of  displaced  persons  and 
fugees,  which  takes  into  account  ap- 
opriate  U.N.  resolutions. 
Finally,  this  document  also  outlines 
variety  of  security  arrangements  to 
inforce  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
ighbors. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  comprehensive  and 
ir  framework  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
ist,  and  I'm  glad  to  report  this  to  you. 
The  second  agreement  is  entitled  a 
Framework  for  the  Conclusion  of  a 
:ace  Treaty  Between  Egypt  and  Is- 
el."  It  returns  to  Egypt  its  full  exer- 
se  of  sovereignty  over  the  Sinai 
:ninsula  and  establishes  several  secu- 
:y  zones,  recognizing  carefully  that 
vereignty  right  for  the  protection  of 
1  parties.  It  also  provides  that  Egypt 
ill  extend  full  diplomatic  recognition 
Israel  at  the  time  the  Israelis  com- 
ete  an  interim  withdrawal  from  most 
the  Sinai,  which  will  take  place  be- 
/een  3  months  and  9  months  after  the 
mclusion  of  the  peace  treaty.  And  the 
:ace  treaty  is  to  be  fully  negotiated 
id  signed  no  later  than  3  months  from 
st  night. 

I  think  I  should  also  report  that 
rime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
idat  have  already  challenged  each 
her  to  conclude  the  treaty  even  ear- 
er.  This  final  conclusion  of  a  peace 
eaty  will  be  completed  late  in  De- 
:mber.  And  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
hristmas  present  for  the  world. 
Final  and  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
raeli  forces  will  take  place  between  2 
id  3  years  following  the  conclusion  of 
le  peace  treaty. 

While  both  parties  are  in  total 
^reement  on  all  the  goals  that  I  have 
ist  described  to  you,  there  is  one  issue 
i  which  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
:ached.  Egypt  states  that  agreement  to 
:move  the  Israeli  settlements  from 
gyptian  territory  is  a  prerequisite  to  a 
;ace  treaty.  Israel  says  that  the  issue 
f  the  Israeli  settlements  should  be  re- 
rived  during  the  peace  negotiations 
lemselves. 

Now,  within  2  weeks  with  each 
lember  of  the  Knesset,  or  the  Israeli 
arliament  acting  as  individuals,  not 
unstrained  by  party  loyalty,  the  Knes- 
it  will  decide  on  the  issue  of  the  set- 
ements.  Our  own  government's  posi- 
on,  my  own  personal  position,  is 
ell-known  on  this  issue  and  has  been 
insistent.  It  is  my  strong  hope,  my 
rayer,  that  the  question  of  Israeli  set- 
ements  on  Egyptian  territory  will  not 
e  the  final  obstacle  to  peace. 
None  of  us  should  underestimate  the 
istoric  importance  of  what  has  already 


been  done.  This  is  the  first  time  that  an 
Arab  and  an  Israeli  leader  have  signed 
a  comprehensive  framework  for  peace. 
It  contains  the  seeds  of  a  time  when  the 
Middle  East,  with  all  its  vast  potential, 
may  be  a  land  of  human  richness  and 
fulfillment,  rather  than  a  land  of  bitter- 
ness and  continued  conflict.  No  region 
in  the  world  has  greater  natural  and 
human  resources  than  this  one.  And 
nowhere  have  they  been  more  heavily 
weighed  down  by  intense  hatred  and 
frequent  war.  These  agreements  hold 
out  the  real  possibility  that  this  burden 
might  finally  be  lifted. 


On  September  28,  1978,  the  Israeli 
Knesset  approved  the  Camp  David 
agreements  by  a  vote  of  85  to  19,  with  16 
abstentions. 


But  we  must  also  not  forget  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  that  still 
remain.  The  summit  exceeded  our 
highest  expectations  —  but  we  know 
that  it  left  many  difficult  issues  which 
are  still  to  be  resolved.  These  issues 
will  require  careful  negotiation  in  the 
months  to  come.  The  Egyptian  and  Is- 
raeli people  must  recognize  the  tangi- 
ble benefits  that  peace  will  bring  and 
support  the  decisions  their  leaders  have 
made  so  that  a  secure  and  a  peaceful 
future  can  be  achieved  for  them.  The 
American  public,  you  and  I,  must  also 
offer  our  full  support  to  those  who  have 
made  decisions  that  are  difficult  and 
those  who  have  very  difficult  decisions 
still  to  make. 

What  lies  ahead  for  all  of  us  is  to 
recognize  the  statesmanship  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin 
have  shown  and  to  invite  others  in  that 
region  to  follow  their  example.  I  have 
already  last  night  invited  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Arab  world  to  help  sus- 
tain progress  toward  a  comprehensive 
peace.  We  must  also  join  in  an  effort  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  conflict  and  the 
terrible  suffering  in  Lebanon. 

This  is  a  subject  that  President  Sadat 
discussed  with  me  many  times  while  I 
was  in  Camp  David  with  him.  And  the 
first  time  that  the  three  of  us  met  to- 
gether, this  was  a  subject  of  heated 
discussion.  On  the  way  to  Washington 
last  night  in  the  helicopter,  we  mutu- 
ally committed  ourselves  to  join  with 
other  nations,  with  the  Lebanese  people 
themselves,  all  factions,  with  President 
Sarkis,  with  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
perhaps  the  European  countries  like 
France,  to  try  to  move  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  Lebanon  which 
is  so  vital  to  us  and  to  the  poor  people 
in  Lebanon  who  have  suffered  so 
much. 


We  will  want  to  consult  on  this  mat- 
ter and  on  these  documents  and  their 
meaning  with  all  of  the  leaders,  par- 
ticularly the  Arab  leaders.  And  I'm 
pleased  to  say  to  you  tonight  that  just  a 
few  minutes  ago,  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan and  King  Khalid  of  Saudi 
Arabia  —  perhaps  other  leaders 
later  —  but  these  two  have  already 
agreed  to  receive  Secretary  Vance, 
who  will  be  leaving  tomorrow  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  terms  of  the  Camp 
David  agreement. 

And  we  hope  to  secure  their  support 
for  the  realization  of  the  new  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East. 

This  is  an  important  mission,  and 
this  responsibility  I  can  tell  you,  based 
on  my  last  2  weeks  with  him,  could  not 
possibly  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  more 
able  and  dedicated  and  competent  man 
than  Secretary  Cyrus  Vance. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  for  many 
years  the  Middle  East  has  been  a 
textbook  for  pessimism,  a  demonstra- 
tion that  diplomatic  ingenuity  was  no 
match  for  intractable  human  conflicts. 
Today  we  are  privileged  to  see  the 
chance  for  one  of  the  sometimes  rare 
bright  moments  in  human  history — a 
chance  that  may  offer  the  way  to  peace. 
We  have  a  chance  for  peace  because 
these  two  brave  leaders  found  within 
themselves  the  willingness  to  work  to- 
gether to  seek  these  lasting  prospects 
for  peace,  which  we  all  want  so  badly. 
And  for  that,  I  hope  that  you  will  share 
my  prayer  of  thanks  and  my  hope  that 
the  promise  of  this  moment  shall  be 
fully  realized. 

The  prayers  at  Camp  David  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  shepherd  King 
David  who  prayed  in  the  85th  Psalm: 
"Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again:  that  thy 
people  may  rejoice  in  thee?  ...  I  will 
hear  that  God  the  Lord  will  speak:  for 
he  will  speak  peace  unto  his  people, 
and  to  his  saints:  but  let  them  not  return 
again  to  folly. " 

And  I  would  like  to  say,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, to  these  two  friends  of  mine,  the 
words  of  Jesus:  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers:  for  they  shall  be  the  chil- 
dren of  God. " 
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I'm  leaving  now  for  Camp  David  to 
prepare  for  a  very  important  meeting 
between  myself,  President  Sadat  of 
Egypt,  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  of 
Israel.  During  the  next  few  days,  very 
important  decisions  will  be  made  by 
us,  working  with  our  advisers  repre- 
senting three  great  nations,  searching 


for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  which 
can  help  greatly  to  insure  peace  in  the 
future  throughout  the  world;  by  the 
Congress  while  I'm  gone,  in  dealing 
with  many  very  important  issues,  in- 
cluding the  evolution  of  an  energy 
policy  for  our  nation. 

As  we  meet  at  Camp  David,  no  one 
can  insure  the  degree  of  success 
which  we  might  enjoy.  The  issues  are 
very  complicated.  The  disagreements 
are  deep.  Four  wars  have  not  led  to 
peace  in  that  troubled  region  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  cause  for  exces- 
sive optimism,  but  there  is  also  no 
cause  for  despair. 

The  greatest  single  factor  which 
causes  me  to  be  encouraged  is  my 
sure  knowledge  that  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  President  Sadat  genuinely 
want  peace.  They  are  determined  to 
make  progress,  and  so  am  I. 

We  will  need  the  encouragement 
and  the  prayers  of  everyone  in  our 
nation,  in  all  three  nations,  through- 
out the  world,  who  want  success  to 
come  from  our  deliberations.  Com- 
promises will  be  mandatory.  Without 
them,  no  progress  can  be  expected. 
Flexibility  will  be  the  essence  of  our 
hopes.  And  my  own  role  will  be  that 
of  a  full  partner,  not  trying  to  impose 
the  will  of  the  United  States  on  others 
but  searching  for  common  ground  on 
which  agreements  can  be  reached  and 
searching  for  exchanges  of  com- 
promise that  are  mutually  advantage- 
ous to  all  nations  involved. 

I  know  the  seriousness  with  which 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  come  to  our  country,  and  I 
have  tried  to  prepare  myself  as  well 


as  I  possibly  could  to  bring  success  to 
these  efforts. 

It  will  have  to  be  a  mutual  thing, 
and  all  of  us  will  enter  these  discus- 
sions without  prejudice  toward  one 
another,  with  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
with  the  realization  of  the  sober  re- 
sponsibilities that  fall  on  us. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  that  we  will  be 
almost  uniquely  isolated  from  the 
press  and  from  the  outside  world.  My 
hope  is  that  this  degree  of  personal 
interchange,  without  the  necessity  for 
political  posturing  or  defense  of  a 
transient  stand  or  belief,  will  be 
constructive. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  effort 
made  to  insure  and  enhance  mutual 
trust  in  one  another  and  to  recognize 
accurately  that  we  all  want  the  same 
ultimate  goal.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  about  this. 

I  want  to  express,  in  closing,  my 
thanks  to  these  two  great  leaders  for 
their  willingness  to  come  when  the 
political  consequences  of  failure 
might  be  very  severe  and  when  the 
prospects  of  complete  success  are 
very  remote.  We'll  do  the  best  we 
can,  and  I  fervently  ask  the  support 
and  prayers  of  all  those  who  share 
with  us  a  hope  that  we  might  bring  a 
new  prospect  for  peace  to  the  Middle 
East. 


PRESIDENT  SADAT'S  ARRIVAL, 
ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
SEPT.  53 

Vice  President  Mondale:   Mr. 

President,   on  behalf  of  President 
Carter  and  the  people  of  the  United 


Presidenr  Carter  with  (from  left  to  right)  Defense  Minister  Ezer  Weizman,  Mrs.  Begin,  press 
secretary  Dan  Pdtlir.  Yehiel  Kadashi  of  the  Prime  Minister's  office,  and  Prime  Minister  Begin. 
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States,  we  welcome  you  again  to  tl 
United  States  with  a  warm  heart.  Ti 
people  of  our  country  admire  great 
your  wisdom,  your  courage,  and  yoj 
statesmanship.  Welcome  to  tf 
United  States. 

President  Sadat:  Mr.  Vice  Pres} 
dent,  Mr.  Vance,  thank  you  for  yo." 
thoughtful  words  and  the  genuii 
sentiments  you  express  toward  ni 
and  the  Egyptian  people. 

As  you  well  know,  these  feelin, 
are  mutual.  The  Egyptian  peop 
value  very  highly  the  ever-growit 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  tl 
people  and  leadership  of  the  Unite 
States.  We  are  also  gratified  by  tl, 
keen  interest  you  are  maintaining 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensiv 
just,  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Midd 
East. 

All  along,  we  have  held  the  vie 
that  this  nation  is  the  most  qualifk 
to  be  a  full  partner  in  the  peace  pro* 
ess.  Your  heritage  is  unique  and  so  j 
your  global  responsibility.  When  yo 
demonstrated  your  determination  i 
assume  such  responsibility  fully,  yc 
reaffirmed  the  faith  of  my  people 
the  United  States  and  its  dedication  \ 
the  cause  of  peace. 

We  come  here  at  the  crucial  crosj 
roads.  The  challenge  is  tremendou;, 
but  we  have  no  choice  except  to  a: 
cept  the  challenge.  We  cannot  affoi 
to  fail  the  hopes  of  nations  all  ovi 
the  world.  No  one  has  the  right  ii 
block  the  road  to  peace.  This  is  r\ 
time  for  maneuvers  and  worn  01 
ideas;  it  is  time  for  magnanimity  an 
reason. 

I  pray  to  God  Almighty  to  guide  i 
in  this  great  endeavor  and  to  enabl 
us  to  achieve  the  noble  goal  whic 
inspired  President  Carter  to  call  fc 
this  conference.  This  inspiration  i 
and  shall  remain  a  brave  and  gallar1 
act  of  statesmanship.  Together  wi 
shall  proceed  to  build  a  viable  strut 
ture  for  peace  on  the  solid  foundatio 
of  law  and  legitimacy.  Together,  w 
shall  realize  the  hopes  of  those  wh 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  right  an 
justice,  and  together  we  shal 
overcome. 


PRIME  MINISTER  BEGIN'S 
ARRIVAL,  ANDREWS  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  SEPT.  54 

Vice  President  Mondale:  Mil 

Prime  Minister,  on  behalf  of  Mrj 
Carter  and  the  American  people,  w 
welcome  you  warmly  to  the  Unitei 
States.  The  American  people  deepl; 
admire  your  leadership — its  genius 
its  strength,  its  compassion.   Abov> 
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1.  we  admire  your  profound  com- 
iiment  to  peace,  so  appropriate  at 
is  historic  moment.  Mr.  Prime 
inister.  we  welcome  you  with  a 
arm  heart. 

Prime  Minister  Begin:  Mr.  Vice 
-esident,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State, 
dies  and  gentlemen,  dear  friends: 
jur  times  I  visited  the  President  of 
e  United  States  in  the  interests  of 
:ace.  since  we  were  elected  by  our 
;oples  to  conduct  their  affairs,  to 
ire  for  the  future,  and  for  the  pres- 
tation of  liberty  and  democracy  in 
lr  countries  and  elsewhere.  Twice  I 
et  the  President  of  Egypt  in  a  spirit 
:  understanding,  in  good  will  and  a 
amnion  striving  for  peace  in 
•rusalem  and  in  Ismailia.  However, 
ere  is  no  doubt  that  this  fifth  meet- 
ig  with  President  Carter,  and  the 
lird  with  President  Sadat,  is  the  most 
nportant,  the  most  momentous  of 
lem  all. 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  the 
oreign  Minister,  the  Defense  Minis- 
r,  and  I  and  our  friends  and  advisers 
ill  make  all  endeavors  possible  to 
:ach  an  agreement  so  that  the  peace 
rocess  can  continue  and  ultimately 
;  crowned  with  peace  treaties.  This 
i  the  peace  mission  on  behalf  of 
hich  we  come  now  to  you,  Mr.  Vice 
resident,  to  the  United  States  and  to 
ur  dear  friend,  the  President  of  the 
nited  States. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  President  for 
le  hospitality  he  bestowed  upon  us 
i  his  retreat  at  Camp  David  and  let 
s  all  hope  that  out  of  that  unique 
olitical  conclave  a  day  will  come 
hen  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
iy:  "Habemus  pacem"  —  "We  have 
eace." 


OINT  STATEMENT, 
EPT.  65 

After  four  wars,  despite  vast  human 
forts,  the  Holy  Land  does  not  yet 
ljoy  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Conscious  of  the  grave  issues 
hich  face  us,  we  place  our  trust  in 
e  God  of  our  fathers,  from  whom 
e  seek  wisdom  and  guidance. 
As  we  meet  here  at  Camp  David  we 
;k  people  of  all  faiths  to  pray  with 
>  that  peace  and  justice  may  result 
om  these  deliberations. 


XCHANGE  OF  REMARKS, 
EPT.  176 


resident  Carter 

;  When  we  first  arrived  at  Camp 
avid,  the  first  thing  upon  which  we 


President  Carter  with  (from  left  to  right)  President  Sadat,  Secretary  Vance,  and  Under  Secretary 
Osama  el-Baz  of  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Ministry. 


agreed  was  to  ask  the  people  of  the 
world  to  pray  that  our  negotiations 
would  be  successful.  Those  prayers 
have  been  answered  far  beyond  any 
expectations.  We  are  privileged  to 
witness  tonight  a  significant  achieve- 
ment in  the  cause  of  peace,  an 
achievement  none  thought  possible  a 
year  ago,  or  even  a  month  ago,  an 
achievement  that  reflects  the  courage 
and  wisdom  of  these  two  leaders. 

Through  13  long  days  at  Camp 
David,  we  have  seen  them  display 
determination  and  vision  and  flexibil- 
ity which  was  needed  to  make  this 
agreement  come  to  pass.  All  of  us 
owe  them  our  gratitude  and  respect. 
They  know  that  they  will  always  have 
my  personal  admiration. 

There  are  still  great  difficulties  that 
remain  and  many  hard  issues  to  be 
settled.  The  questions  that  have 
brought  warfare  and  bitterness  to  the 
Middle  East  for  the  last  30  years  will 
not  be  settled  overnight.  But  we 
should  all  recognize  the  substantial 
achievements  that  have  been  made. 

One  of  the  agreements  that  Presi- 
dent Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin 
are  signing  tonight  is  entitled,  "A 
Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  [Agreed  at  Camp  David]." 
[Applause] 

This  framework  concerns  the  prin- 
ciples and  some  specifics  in  the  most 
substantive  way  which  will  govern  a 
comprehensive  peace  settlement.  It 
deals  specifically  with  the  future  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  the  need 
to  resolve  the  Palestinian  problem  in 
all  its  aspects.  The  framework  docu- 
ment proposes  a  5-year  transitional 
period  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
during  which  the  Israeli  military  gov- 


ernment will  be  withdrawn  and  a 
self-governing  authority  will  be 
elected  with  full  autonomy. 

It  also  provides  for  Israeli  forces  to 
remain  in  specified  locations  during 
this  period  to  protect  Israel's  security. 

The  Palestinians  will  have  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  determination  of 
their  own  future,  in  negotiations 
which  will  resolve  the  final  status  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  then  to 
produce  an  Israeli-Jordanian  peace 
treaty. 

These  negotiations  will  be  based  on 
all  the  provisions  and  all  the  princi- 
ples of  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 242.  And  it  provides  that  Is- 
rael may  live  in  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  borders. 

And  this  great  aspiration  of  Israel 
has  been  certified  without  constraint 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  enthusiasm 
by  President  Sadat,  the  leader  of  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  on  Earth. 
[Applause] 

The  other  document  is  entitled, 
"Framework  for  the  Conclusion  of  a 
Peace  Treaty  Between  Egypt  and 
Israel." 

It  provides  for  the  full  exercise  of 
Egyptian  sovereignty  over  the  Sinai. 
It  calls  for  the  full  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli forces  from  the  Sinai;  and  after 
an  interim  withdrawal  which  will  be 
accomplished  very  quickly,  the  es- 
tablishment of  normal,  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  in- 
cluding diplomatic  relations. 
[Applause] 

Together  with  accompanying  let- 
ters, which  we  will  make  public  to- 
morrow, these  two  Camp  David 
agreements  provide  the  basis  for 
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progress  and  peace  throughout  the 
Middle  East. 

There  is  one  issue  on  which  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached.  Egypt 
states  that  the  agreement  to  remove 
Israeli  settlements  from  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory is  a  prerequisite  to  a  peace 
treaty.  Israel  states  that  the  issue  of 
the  Israeli  settlements  should  be  re- 
solved during  the  peace  negotiations. 
That's  a  substantial  difference. 

Within  the  next  2  weeks,  the  Knes- 
set will  decide  on  the  issue  of  these 
settlements. 

Tomorrow  night,  I  will  go  before 
the  Congress  to  explain  these  agree- 
ments more  fully  and  to  talk  about 
their  implications  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  world.  For  the  moment, 
and  in  closing,  I  want  to  speak  more 
personally  about  my  admiration  for  all 
of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
process,  and  my  hope  that  the  promise 
of  this  moment  will  be  fulfilled. 

During  the  last  2  weeks,  the  mem- 
bers of  all  three  delegations  have  spent 
endless  hours,  day  and  night,  talking, 
negotiating,  grappling  with  problems 
that  have  divided  their  people  for  30 
years.  Whenever  there  was  a  danger 
that  human  energy  would  fail  or  pa- 
tience would  be  exhausted  or  good  will 
would  run  out — and  there  were  many 
such  moments — these  two  leaders  and 
the  able  advisers  in  all  delegations 
found  the  resources  within  them  to 
keep  the  chances  for  peace  alive. 

The  long  days  at  Camp  David  are 
over.  But  many  months  of  difficult 
negotiations  still  lie  ahead. 

I  hope  that  the  foresight  and  the 
wisdom  that  have  made  this  session  a 
success  will  guide  these  leaders  and 
the  leaders  of  all  nations  as  they  con- 
tinue the  progress  toward  peace. 
[Applause] 

President  Sadat 

Dear  President  Carter,  in  this  his- 
toric moment,  I  would  like  to  express 
to  you  my  heartfelt  congratulations 
and  appreciation.  For  long  days  and 
nights,  you  devoted  your  time  and 
energy  to  the  pursuit  of  peace.  You 
have  been  most  courageous  when  you 
took  the  gigantic  step  of  convening 
this  meeting.  The  challenge  was  great, 
and  the  risks  were  high,  but  so  was 
your  determination. 

You  made  a  commitment  to  be  a 
full  partner  in  the  peace  process.  I'm 
happy  to  say  that  you  have  honored 
your  commitment. 

The  signing  of  the  framework  for 
the  comprehensive  peace  settlement 
has  a  significance  far  beyond  the 
event.  It  signals  the  emergence  of  a 
new  peace  initiative  with  the  American 


nation  in  the  heart  of  the  entire  proc- 
ess. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  important  deci- 
sions have  to  be  made  if  we  are  to 
proceed  on  the  road  to  peace.  We  have 
to  reaffirm  the  faith  of  the  Palestinian 
people  in  the  ideal  of  peace. 

The  continuation  of  your  active  role 
is  indispensable.  We  need  your  help 
and  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  Let  me  seize  this  opportunity 
to  thank  each  and  every  American  for 
his  genuine  interest  in  the  cause  of 
people  in  the  Middle  East. 

Dear  friend,  we  came  to  Camp 
David  with  all  the  good  will  and  faith 
we  possessed,  and  we  left  Camp 
David  a  few  minutes  ago  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  hope  and  inspiration. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  days 
ahead  with  an  added  determination  to 
pursue  the  noble  goal  of  peace. 

Your  able  assistants  spared  no  effort 
to  bring  out  this  happy  conclusion.  We 
appreciate  their  spirit  and  dedication. 
Our  hosts  at  Camp  David  and  the  State 
of  Maryland  were  most  generous  and 
hospitable.  To  each  one  of  them  and 
to  all  those  who  are  watching  this 
great  event,  I  say  thank  you. 

Let  us  join  in  a  prayer  to  God  Al- 
mighty to  guide  our  path.  Let  us 
pledge  to  make  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
our  nations.  [Applause] 

Prime  Minister  Begin 

Mr.  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  President  of  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The 
Camp  David  conference  should  be  re- 
named. It  was  the  "Jimmy  Carter 
conference."  [Laughter,  applause] 

The  President  undertook  an  initia- 
tive most  imaginative  in  our  time  and 
brought  President  Sadat  and  myself 
and  our  colleagues  and  friends  and  ad- 
visers together  under  one  roof.  In  it- 
self it  was  a  great  achievement. 

But  the  President  took  a  great  risk 
for  himself  and  did  it  with  great  civil 
courage.  And  it  was  a  famous  French 
field  commander  who  said  that  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  show  civil 
courage  than  military  courage.  And 
the  President  worked.  As  far  as  my 
historic  experience  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  he  worked  harder  than  our 
forefathers  did  in  Egypt,  building  the 
pyramids.  [Laughter,  applause] 

Yes,  indeed,  he  worked  day  and 
night,  and  so  did  we — [laughter]  day 
and  night.  We  used  to  go  to  bed  at 
Camp  David  between  3:00  and  4:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  arise,  as  we 
are  used  to  since  our  boyhood,  be- 
tween 5:00  and  6:00,  and  continue 
working. 


From  left  to  right,  Deputy  Prime  Ministe 
Hassan  Touhamy,  Foreign  Minister  Mohameo 
Ibrahim  Kamel,  and  Chef  de  Cabinet  of  tht, 
Foreign  Minister' s  office  Ahmad  Maher  o. 
Egypt  with  President  Carter. 


The  President  showed  interest  i; 
every  section,  every  paragraph,  ever 
sentence,  every  word,  every  lette 
[laughter]  of  the  framework  agree 
ments. 

We  had  some  difficult  moments,  a, 
usually,  there  are  some  crises  ii 
negotiations;  as  usually,  somebod; 
gives  a  hint  that  perhaps  he  would  lilo 
to  pick  up  and  go  home.  [Laughter 
It's  all  usual.  But  ultimately,  ladie 
and  gentlemen,  the  President  of  thi 
United  States  won  the  day.  And  peao 
now  celebrates  a  great  victory  for  thi 
nations  of  Egypt  and  Israel  and  for  al 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  we,  the  Israelis 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  ou 
hearts  for  all  you  have  done  for  tht 
sake  of  peace,  for  which  we  prayei 
and  yearned  more  than  30  years.  Th< 
Jewish  people  suffered  much,  to( 
much.  And,  therefore,  peace  to  us  is  « 
striving,  coming  innermost  from  ou: 
heart  and  soul. 

Now  when  I  came  here  to  the  Camj 
David  conference,  I  said  perhaps  as  i 
result  of  our  work,  one  day  peoph 
will,  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  bt 
able  to  say  "Habemus  pacem"  in  tht 
spirit  of  these  days.  Can  we  say  sc 
tonight?  Not  yet.  We  still  have  to  go  i 
road  until  my  friend  President  Sada 
and  I  sign  the  peace  treaties.  Wt 
promised  each  other  that  we  shall  dc 
so  within  3  months. 

Mr.  President  [President  Sadat],  to- 
night at  this  celebration  of  the  greai 
historic  event,   let  us  promise  each 
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ler  that  we  shall  do  it  earlier  than 
thin  3  months.  [Laughter,  applause] 
Mr.  President,  you  inscribed  your 
me  forever  in  the  history  of  two  an- 
:nt  civilized  peoples,  the  people  of 
ypt  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Thank 
u.  Mr.  President. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
out  my  friend,  President  Sadat.  We 
;t  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  last 
>vember  in  Jerusalem.   He  came  to 

as  a  guest,  a  former  enemy,  and 
ring  our  first  meeting,  we  became 
ends. 

In  the  Jewish  teachings,  there  is  a 
idition  that  the  greatest  achievement 
a  human  being  is  to  turn  his  enemy 
to  a  friend,  and  this  we  do  in  rec- 
rocity.  Since  then,  we  had  some 
fficult  days.  [Laughter]  I'm  not 
ting  now  to  tell  you  the  saga  of  those 
.ys.  Everything  belongs  to  the  past. 
)day,  I  visited  President  Sadat  in  his 
bin  because  in  Camp  David  you 
m't  have  houses,  you  only  have  cab- 
s.  [Laughter]  And  he  then  came  to 
sit  me.  We  shook  hands.  And,  thank 
od,  we  again  could  have  said  to 
ich  other,  "You  are  my  friend." 
applause] 

And,  indeed,  we  shall  go  on  work- 
g  in  understanding  and  in  friendship 
id  with  good  will.  We  will  still  have 
•oblems  to  solve.  Camp  David 
roved  that  any  problem  can  be 
>lved,  if  there  is  good  will  and  un- 
jrstanding  and  some,  some  wisdom. 
May  I  thank  my  own  colleagues  and 
iends,  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  De- 
:nse  Minister;  Professor  Barak  who 
as  the  Attorney  General  and  now 
s's  going  to  be  His  Honor,  the  Jus- 
ce  of  the  Supreme  Court — the  Israeli 
randeis — and  Dr.  Rosenne  [legal 
iviser  to  the  Foreign  Minister]  and 
ur  wonderful  Ambassador  to  the 
nited  States,  Mr.  Simcha  Dinitz,  and 

II  our  friends,  because  without  them, 
lat  achievement  wouldn't  have  been 
ossible. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  mem- 
ers  of  the  American  delegation, 
eaded  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
lan  whom  we  love  and  respect.  And 
o  I  express  my  thanks  to  all  the 
lembers  of  the  Egyptian  delegation 
/ho  worked  so  hard  together  with  us, 
eaded  by  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Mr. 
'ouhamy,  for  all  they  have  done  to 
chieve  this  moment.  It  is  a  great 
noment  in  the  history  of  our  nations 
nd,  indeed,  of  mankind. 

I  looked  for  a  precedent;  I  didn't 
ind  it.  It  was  a  unique  conference. 
>erhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
ince  the  Vienna  conference  in  the 
9th  century;  perhaps. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
illow  me  to  turn  to  my  own  people 


from  the  White  House  in  my  own  na- 
tive tongue. 

[Brief  remarks  in  Hebrew.] 

President  Carter 

The  first  document  that  we  will  sign 
is  entitled,  "A  Framework  for  Peace 
in  the  Middle  East  Agreed  at  Camp 
David,"  and  the  texts  of  these  two 
documents  will  be  released  tomorrow. 
The  documents  will  be  signed  by 
President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  And  it  will  be  witnessed  by 
me. 

We  have  to  exchange  three  docu- 
ments, so  we'll  all  sign  three  times  for 
this  one. 

[The  three  leaders  signed  the  first 
document.] 

I  might  say  that  the  first  document 
is  quite  comprehensive  in  nature,  en- 
compassing a  framework  by  which  Is- 
rael can  later  negotiate  peace  treaties 
between  herself  and  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Jordan,  as  well  as  the  outline  of  this 
document  that  we  will  now  sign. 

And  as  you  will  later  see,  in  study- 
ing the  documents,  it  also  provides  for 
the  realization  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  and  will 
assure  Israel  peace  in  the  generations 
ahead. 

This  second  document  is  the  one 
relating  to  a  framework  for  a  peace 
treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  And 
this  is  the  document  that  calls  for  the 
completion  of  the  peace  treaty  negoti- 
ations within  3  months.  And  I  have 
noticed  the  challenge  extended  by 
these  two  gentlemen  to  each  other. 
They  will  complete  within  3 
months — I  might  say  that  this  docu- 
ment encompasses  almost  all  of  the 
issues  between  the  two  countries  and 
resolves  those  issues.  A  few  lines  re- 
main to  be  drawn  on  maps,  and  the 
question  of  the  settlements  is  to  be 
resolved.  Other  than  that,  most  of  the 
major  issues  are  resolved  already  in 
this  document.  We  will  now  sign  this 
document  as  well. 

[The  three  leaders  signed  the  second 
document.] 


TEXTS  OF  DOCUMENTS, 
SIGNED  SEPT.  IV 


Begin,  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  met  with 
Jimmy  Carter.  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  at  Camp  David  from  September  5 
to  September  17,  lu78,  and  have  agreed  on 
the  following  framework  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  They  invite  other  parties  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  adhere  to  it. 


A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
AGREED  AT  CAMP  DAVID 

Muhammad  Anwar  al-Sadat,   President  of 
the   Arab   Republic  of  Egypt,   and   Menachem 


Preamble 

The  search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
must  be  guided  by  the  following: 

•  The  agreed  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors 
is  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
242,  in  all  its  parts.8 

•  After  four  wars  during  thirty  years,  de- 
spite intensive  human  efforts,  the  Middle  East, 
which  is  the  cradle  of  civilization  and  the 
birthplace  of  three  great  religions,  does  not  yet 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  people  of 
the  Middle  East  yearn  for  peace  so  that  the 
vast  human  and  natural  resources  of  the  region 
can  be  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  so 
that  this  area  can  become  a  model  for  coexist- 
ence and  cooperation  among  nations. 

•  The  historic  initiative  of  President  Sadat 
in  visiting  Jerusalem  and  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  him  by  the  Parliament,  government 
and  people  of  Israel,  and  the  reciprocal  visit  of 
Prime  Minister  Begin  to  Ismailia,  the  peace 
proposals  made  by  both  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
warm  reception  of  these  missions  by  the 
peoples  of  both  countries,  have  created  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  for  peace  which  must 
not  be  lost  if  this  generation  and  future  gener- 
ations are  to  be  spared  the  tragedies  of  war. 

•  The  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  accepted  norms 
of  international  law  and  legitimacy  now  pro- 
vide accepted  standards  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
lations among  all  states. 

•  To  achieve  a  relationship  of  peace,  in  the 
spirit  of  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, future  negotiations  between  Israel  and  any 
neighbor  prepared  to  negotiate  peace  and  se- 
curity with  it,  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  all  the  provisions  and  principles 
of  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

•  Peace  requires  respect  for  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  every  state  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live 
in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force.  Prog- 
ress toward  that  goal  can  accelerate  movement 
toward  a  new  era  of  reconciliation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  marked  by  cooperation  in  promoting 
economic  development,  in  maintaining  stabil- 
ity, and  in  assuring  security. 

•  Security  is  enhanced  by  a  relationship  of 
peace  and  by  cooperation  between  nations 
which  enjoy  normal  relations.  In  addition, 
under  the  terms  of  peace  treaties,  the  parties 
can,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  agree  to  spe- 
cial security  arrangements  such  as  de- 
militarized zones,  limited  armaments  areas, 
early  warning  stations,  the  presence  of  inter- 
national forces,   liaison,   agreed  measures  for 
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monitoring,  and  other  arrangements  that  they 
agree  are  useful. 

Framework 

Taking  these  factors  into  account,  the  par- 
ties are  determined  to  reach  a  just,  com- 
prehensive, and  durable  settlement  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict  through  the  conclusion  of 
peace  treaties  based  on  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338  in  all  their  parts.  Their 
purpose  is  to  achieve  peace  and  good 
neighborly  relations.  They  recognize  that,  for 
peace  to  endure,  it  must  involve  all  those  who 
have  been  most  deeply  affected  by  the  con- 
flict. They  therefore  agree  that  this  framework 
as  appropriate  is  intended  by  them  to  consti- 
tute a  basis  for  peace  not  only  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  but  also  between  Israel  and  each  of 
its  other  neighbors  which  is  prepared  to 
negotiate  peace  with  Israel  on  this  basis.  With 
that  objective  in  mind,  they  have  agreed  to 
proceed  as  follows: 

A.  West  Bank  and  Gaza 

1.  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Palestinian  people  should  partici- 
pate in  negotiations  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  To 
achieve  that  objective,  negotiations  relating  to 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  should  proceed  in 
three  stages: 

(a)  Egypt  and  Israel  agree  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  a  peaceful  and  orderly  transfer  of  au- 
thority, and  taking  into  account  the  security 
concerns  of  all  the  parties,  there  should  be 
transitional  arrangements  for  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five 
years.  In  order  to  provide  full  autonomy  to  the 
inhabitants,  under  these  arrangements  the  Is- 
raeli military  government  and  its  civilian  ad- 
ministration  will   be   withdrawn   as   soon   as  a 


self-governing  authority  has  been  freely 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas  to 
replace  the  existing  military  government.  To 
negotiate  the  details  of  a  transitional  arrange- 
ment, the  Government  of  Jordan  will  be  in- 
vited to  join  the  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
this  framework.  These  new  arrangements 
should  give  due  consideration  both  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  territories  and  to  the  legitimate  security 
concerns  of  the  parties  involved. 

(b)  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Jordan  will  agree  on 
the  modalities  for  establishing  the  elected 
self-governing  authority  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  The  delegations  of  Egypt  and  Jordan 
may  include  Palestinians  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  or  other  Palestinians  as  mutually 
agreed.  The  parties  will  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment which  will  define  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  self-governing  authority  to 
be  exercised  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  A 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  will  take 
place  and  there  will  be  a  redeployment  of  the 
remaining  Israeli  forces  into  specified  security 
locations.  The  agreement  will  also  include  ar- 
rangements for  assuring  internal  and  external 
security  and  public  order.  A  strong  local 
police  force  will  be  established,  which  may 
include  Jordanian  citizens.  In  addition,  Israeli 
and  Jordanian  forces  will  participate  in  joint 
patrols  and  in  the  manning  of  control  posts  to 
assure  the  security  of  the  borders. 

(c)  When  the  self-governing  authority  (ad- 
ministrative council)  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  is  established  and  inaugurated,  the  tran- 
sitional period  of  five  years  will  begin.  As 
soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  the  third 
year  after  the  beginning  of  the  transitional 
period,  negotiations  will  take  place  to  deter- 
mine the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  its  relationship  with  its  neighbors, 
and  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  between  Israel 
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and  Jordan  by  the  end  of  the  transition 
period.  These  negotiations  will  be  conduct 
among  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  elect 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wi 
Bank  and  Gaza.  Two  separate  but  relat 
committees  will  be  convened,  one  committe 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  four  parti; 
which  will  negotiate  and  agree  on  the  fir| 
status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  and  i 
relationship  with  its  neighbors,  and  the  secol 
committee,  consisting  of  representatives 
Israel  and  representatives  of  Jordan  to  I 
joined  by  the  elected  representatives  of  t 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
negotiate  the  peace  treaty  between  Israel  ai 
Jordan,  taking  into  account  the  agreeme 
reached  on  the  final  status  of  the  West  Bai 
and  Gaza.  The  negotiations  shall  be  based  (• 
all  the  provisions  and  principles  of  UN  Sec 
rity  Council  Resolution  242.  The  negotiatio; 
will  resolve,  among  other  matters,  the  locatif 
of  the  boundaries  and  the  nature  of  the  sec1 
rity  arrangements.  The  solution  from  tr 
negotiations  must  also  recognize  the  legitima' 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  their  ju' 
requirements.  In  this  way,  the  Palestinian 
will  participate  in  the  determination  of  the! 
own  future  through: 

1)  The  negotiations  among  Egypt,  Israe 
Jordan  and  the  representatives  of  the  inhab 
tants  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  agree  o 
the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  an 
other  outstanding  issues  by  the  end  of  th 
transitional  period. 

2)  Submitting  their  agreement  to  a  vote  b' 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  inhabitan; 
of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

3)  Providing  for  the  elected  represents 
tives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank  an 
Gaza  to  decide  how  they  shall  govern  them 
selves  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  thei 
agreement. 

4)  Participating  as  stated  above  in  th 
work  of  the  committee  negotiating  the  peac 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

2.  All  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  am 
provisions  made  to  assure  the  security  of  Israe 
and  its  neighbors  during  the  transitional  perioi 
and  beyond.  To  assist  in  providing  such  secu 
rity,  a  strong  local  police  force  will  be  con 
stituted  by  the  self-governing  authority.  It  wil 
be  composed  of  inhabitants  of  the  West  Ban! 
and  Gaza.  The  police  will  maintain  continuing 
liaison  on  internal  security  matters  with  th( 
designated  Israeli,  Jordanian,  and  Egyptiar 
officers. 

3.  During  the  transitional  period,  represent- 
atives of  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  self- 
governing  authority  will  constitute  a  continu- 
ing committee  to  decide  by  agreement  on  the 
modalities  of  admission  of  persons  displaced 
from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  in  1967.  to- 
gether with  necessary  measures  to  prevent 
disruption  and  disorder.  Other  matters  of 
common  concern  may  also  be  dealt  with  by 
this  committee. 

4.  Egypt  and  Israel  will  work  with  each 
other  and  with  other  interested  parties  to  es- 
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blish  agreed  procedures  for  a  prompt,  just 
id  permanent  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
an  of  the  refugee  problem. 

.  Egypt-Israel 

1.  Egypt  and  Israel  undertake  not  to  resort 
i  the  threat  or  the  use  of  force  to  settle  dis- 
jtes.  Any  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peace- 
il  means  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rticle  33  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
ons. 

2  In  order  to  achieve  peace  between  them, 
ie  parties  agree  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
ith  a  goal  of  concluding  within  three  months 
om  the  signing  of  this  Framework  a  peace 
eaty  between  them,  while  inviting  the  other 
arties  to  the  conflict  to  proceed  simultane- 
usly  to  negotiate  and  conclude  similar  peace 
eaties  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  comprehen- 
ve  peace  in  the  area.  The  Framework  for  the 
onclusion  of  a  Peace  Treaty  Between  Egypt 
nd  Israel  will  govern  the  peace  negotiations 
etween  them.  The  parties  will  agree  on  the 
lodalities  and  the  timetable  for  the  im- 
lementation  of  their  obligations  under  the 
eaty. 


I  Associated  Principles 

1.  Egypt  and  Israel  state  that  the  principles 
nd  provisions  described  below  should  apply 
a  peace  treaties  between  Israel  and  each  of  its 
eighbors — Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

2.  Signatories  shall  establish  among  them- 
elves  relationships  normal  to  states  at  peace 
vith  one  another.  To  this  end,  they  should 
indertake  to  abide  by  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Steps  to  be 
aken  in  this  respect  include: 

(a)  full  recognition; 

(b)  abolishing  economic  boycotts; 

(c)  guaranteeing  that  under  their  jurisdiction 
he  citizens  of  the  other  parties  shall  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  due  process  of  law. 

3.  Signatories  should  explore  possibilities 
or  economic  development  in  the  context  of 
inal  peace  treaties,  with  the  objective  of  con- 
ributing  to  the  atmosphere  of  peace,  coopera- 
ion  and  friendship  which  is  their  common 
»oal. 

4.  Claims  Commissions  may  be  established 
or  the  mutual  settlement  of  all  financial 
•laims. 

5.  The  United  States  shall  be  invited  to  par- 
icipate  in  the  talks  on  matters  related  to  the 
nodalities  of  the  implementation  of  the 
igreements  and  working  out  the  timetable 
or  the  carrying  out  of  the  obligations  of  the 

parties. 

6.  The  United  Nations  Security  Council 
shall  be  requested  to  endorse  the  peace  treaties 
ind  ensure  that  their  provisions  shall  not  be 
violated.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  shall  be  requested  to  underwrite 
(he  peace  treaties  and  ensure  respect  for  their 
provisions.  They  shall  also  be  requested  to 
!-'onform   their   policies   and   actions    with    the 


undertakings  contained  in  this  Framework. 

For  the  Government  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt: 

A.  Sadat 

For  the  Government 
of  Israel: 
M.  Begin 

Witnessed  by: 

Jimmy  Carter,  President 

of  the  United  States  of  America 


FRAMEWORK  FOR  THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  A  PEACE  TREATY  BETWEEN 
EGYPT  AND  ISRAEL 

In  order  to  achieve  peace  between  them, 
Israel  and  Egypt  agree  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  with  a  goal  of  concluding  within  three 
months  of  the  signing  of  this  framework  a 
peace  treaty  between  them. 

It  is  agreed  that: 

The  site  of  the  negotiations  will  be  under  a 
United  Nations  flag  at  a  location  or  locations 
to  be  mutually  agreed. 

All  of  the  principles  of  U.N.  Resolution  242 
will  apply  in  this  resolution  of  the  dispute 
between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty  will  be  implemented  between 
two  and  three  years  after  the  peace  treaty  is 
signed. 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  242* 

The  Security  Council. 

Expressing  its  continuing  concern 
with  the  grave  situation  in  the  Middle 
East, 

Emphasizing  the  inadmissibility  of 
the  acquisition  of  territory  by  war  and 
the  need  to  work  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  which  every  State  in  the  area 
can  live  in  security. 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a 
commitment  to  act  in  accordance  with 
Article  2  of  the  Charter, 

1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of 
Charter  principles  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  which  should  include 
the  application  of  both  the  following 
principles: 

(i)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent 
conflict; 

(ii)  Termination  of  all  claims  or 
states  of  belligerency  and  respect  for 
and  acknowledgement  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  every  State  in 


The  following  matters  are  agreed  between 
the  parties: 

(a)  the  full  exercise  of  Egyptian  sovereignty 
up  to  the  internationally  recognized  border 
between  Egypt  and  mandated  Palestine; 

(b)  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  the  Sinai; 

(c)  the  use  of  airfields  left  by  the  Israelis 
near  El  Arish,  Rafah,  Ras  en  Naqb,  and  Sharm 
el  Sheikh  for  civilian  purposes  only,  including 
possible  commercial  use  by  all  nations; 

(d)  the  right  of  free  passage  by  ships  of 
Israel  through  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Suez 
Canal  on  the  basis  of  the  Constantinople  Con- 
vention of  1888  applying  to  all  nations;  the 
Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  are  in- 
ternational waterways  to  be  open  to  all  nations 
for  unimpeded  and  nonsuspendable  freedom  of 
navigation  and  overflight; 

(e)  the  construction  of  a  highway  between 
the  Sinai  and  Jordan  near  Elat  with  guaranteed 
free  and  peaceful  passage  by  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan; and 

(f)  the  stationing  of  military  forces  listed 
below. 

Stationing  of  Forces 

A.  No  more  than  one  division  (mechanized 
or  infantry)  of  Egyptian  armed  forces  will  be 
stationed  within  an  area  lying  approximately 
50  kilometers  (km)  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
and  the  Suez  Canal. 

B.  Only  United  Nations  forces  and  civil 


the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in  peace 
within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force; 

2.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  international  waterways 
in  the  area; 

(b)  For  achieving  a  just  settlement  of 
the  refugee  problem; 

(c)  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial 
inviolability  and  political  independence 
of  every  State  in  the  area,  through 
measures  including  the  establishment  of 
demilitarized  zones; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
designate  a  Special  Representative  to 
proceed  to  the  Middle  East  to  establish 
and  maintain  contacts  with  the  States 
concerned  in  order  to  promote  agree- 
ment and  assist  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  accepted  settlement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples in  this  resolution; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
progress  of  the  efforts  of  the  Special 
Representative  as  soon  as  possible. 


*Adopted  unanimously  on  Nov.   22, 
1967. 
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police  equipped  with  light  weapons  to  perform 
normal  police  functions  will  be  stationed 
within  an  area  lying  west  of  the  international 
border  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  varying  in 
width  from  20  km  to  40  km. 

C.  In  the  area  within  3  km  east  of  the  inter- 
national border  there  will  be  Israeli  limited 
military  forces  not  to  exceed  four  infantry 
battalions  and  United  Nations  observers. 

D.  Border  patrol  units,  not  to  exceed  three 
battalions,  will  supplement  the  civil  police  in 
maintaining  order  in  the  area  not  included 
above. 

The  exact  demarcation  of  the  above  areas 
will  be  as  decided  during  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Early  warning  stations  may  exist  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

United  Nations  forces  will  be  stationed:  (a) 
in  part  of  the  area  in  the  Sinai  lying  within 
about  20  km  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
adjacent  to  the  international  border,  and  (b)  in 
the  Sharm  el  Sheikh  area  to  ensure  freedom  of 
passage  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran;  and  these 
forces  will  not  be  removed  unless  such  re- 
moval is  approved  by  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  with  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  five  permanent  members. 

After  a  peace  treaty  is  signed,  and  after  the 
interim  withdrawal  is  complete,  normal  rela- 
tions will  be  established  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  including:  full  recognition,  including 
diplomatic,  economic  and  cultural  relations; 
termination  of  economic  boycotts  and  barriers 
to  the  free  movement  of  goods  and  people;  and 
mutual  protection  of  citizens  by  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 


Interim  Withdrawal 

Between  three  months  and  nine  months  after 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  all  Israeli 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  338* 

The  Security  Council 

1 .  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  the  pres- 
ent fighting  to  cease  all  firing  and  ter- 
minate all  military  activity  immediately, 
no  later  than  12  hours  after  the  moment 
of  the  adoption  of  this  decision,  in  the 
positions  they  now  occupy; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  parties  concerned  to 
start  immediately  after  the  cease-fire  the 
implementation  of  Security  Council  res- 
olution 242  (1967)  in  all  of  its  parts; 

3.  Decides  that,  immediately  and 
concurrently  with  the  cease-fire,  negoti- 
ations start  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned under  appropriate  auspices 
aimed  at  establishing  a  just  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


*  Adopted  on  Oct.  22,  1973,  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  0  (P.R.C.  did  not  participate  in 
the  voting). 


forces  will  withdraw  east  of  a  line  extending 
from  a  point  east  of  El  Arish  to  Ras  Muham- 
mad, the  exact  location  of  this  line  to  be  de- 
termined by  mutual  agreement. 

For  the  Government  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt: 

A. Sadat 

For  the  Government 
of  Israel: 

M.  Begin 

Witnessed  by: 

Jimmy  Carter,  President 

of  the  United  States  of  America 


ACCOMPANYING  LETTERS 


uisite   to   any   negotiations   on   a  peace  trea 
between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
Sincerely, 


Sinai  Settlements9 


September  17,  1978 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  during 
two  weeks  after  my  return  home  I  will  submit  a 
motion  before  Israel's  Parliament  (the  Knesset) 
to  decide  on  the  following  question: 

If  during  the  negotiations  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt  all  out- 
standing issues  are  agreed  upon,  "are  you  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  Israeli  settlers  from 
the  northern  and  southern  Sinai  areas  or  are  you 
in  favor  of  keeping  the  aforementioned  settlers 
in  those  areas?" 

The  vote,  Mr.  President,  on  this  issue  will  be 
completely  free  from  the  usual  Parliamentary 
Party  discipline  to  the  effect  that  although  the 
coalition  is  being  now  supported  by  70  mem- 
bers out  of  120,  every  member  of  the  Knesset, 
as  I  believe,  both  on  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  benches  will  be  enabled  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  his  own  conscience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(signed) 

Menachem  Begin 

The  President 
Camp  David 
Thurmont,  Maryland 


September  22,  1978 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me 
from  Prime  Minister  Begin  setting  forth  how  he 
proposes  to  present  the  issue  of  the  Sinai  set- 
tlements to  the  Knesset  for  the  latter's  deci- 
sion. 

In  this  connection,  I  understand  from  your 
letter  that  Knesset  approval  to  withdraw  all 
Israeli  settlers  from  Sinai  according  to  a  time- 
table within  the  period  specified  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  peace  treaty  is  a  prereq- 


(signed) 
Jimmy  Carter 


Enclosure: 

Letter  from  Prime  Minister  Begin 

His  Excellency 
Anwar  Al-Sadat 
President  of  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt 
Cairo 


September  17,  19* 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

In  connection  with  the  "Framework  for 
Settlement  in  Sinai"  to  be  signed  tonight, 
would  like  to  reaffirm  the  position  of  the  Arc 
Republic  of  Egypt  with  respect  to  the  settli 
ments: 

1 .  All  Israeli  settlers  must  be  withdraw; 
from  Sinai  according  to  a  timetable  within  th 
period  specified  for  the  implementation  of  th; 
peace  treaty. 

2.  Agreement  by  the  Israeli  Government  ari 
its  constitutional  institutions  to  this  basic  prit 
ciple  is  therefore  a  prerequisite  to  startin 
peace  negotiations  for  concluding  a  peac 
treaty. 

3.  If  Israel  fails  to  meet  this  commitmen] 
the  "Framework"  shall  be  void  and  invalid,    i 

Sincerely, 

(signed) 

Mohamed  Anwar  El  Sadat 

His  Excellency  Jimmy  Carter 
President  of  the  United  States 


September  22,  197 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  17 
1978,  describing  how  you  intend  to  place  th 
question  of  the  future  of  Israeli  settlements  i 
Sinai  before  the  Knesset  for  its  decision. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  President  Sadat's  lette 
to  me  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

(signed) 

Jimmy  Carter 

Enclosure: 

Letter  from  President  Sadat 

His  Excellency 
Menachem  Begin 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel 


Jerusalem" 


September  17,  1971 


Dear  Mr.  President, 

I  am  writing  you  to  reaffirm  the  position  o 
the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  with  respect  t( 
Jerusalem: 

1 .  Arab  Jerusalem  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
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:st  Bank.  Legal  and  historical  Arab  rights  in 
City  must  be  respected  and  restored. 
!.  Arab   Jerusalem    should    be    under   Arab 
'ereignty. 

).  The  Palestinian  inhabitants  of  Arab 
usalem  are  entitled  to  exercise  their  legiti- 
te  national  rights,  being  part  of  the  Palesti- 
n  People  in  the  West  Bank. 
1.  Relevant  Security  Council  Resolutions, 
ticularly  Resolutions  242  and  267,  must  be 
jlied  with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  All  the  meas- 
I  taken  by  Israel  to  alter  the  status  of  the 
y  are  null  and  void  and  should  be  rescinded. 
5.  All  peoples  must  have  free  access  to  the 
:y  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  worship  and 
:  right  to  visit  and  transit  to  the  holy  places 
thout  distinction  or  discrimination. 
5.  The  holy  places  of  each  faith  may  be 
iced  under  the  administration  and  control  of 
:ir  representatives. 

7.  Essential  functions  in  the  City  should  be 
divided  and  a  joint  municipal  council  com- 
sed  of  an  equal  number  of  Arab  and  Israeli 
:mbers  can  supervise  the  carrying  out  of 
:se  functions.  In  this  way,  the  City  shall  be 
divided. 
Sincerely, 

(signed) 

Mohamed  Anwar  El  Sadat 

s  Excellency  Jimmy  Carter 
esident  of  the  United  States 


17  September  1978 

ear  Mr.  President, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
:nt,  that  on  28  June  1967 — Israel's  Parliament 
he  Knesset)  promulgated  and  adopted  a  law 
the  effect:  "the  Government  is  empowered 
i  a  decree  to  apply  the  law,  the  jurisdiction 
id  administration  of  the  State  to  any  part  of 
retz  Israel  (land  of  Israel — Palestine),  as 
ated  in  that  decree.  " 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  the  Government  of 
rael  decreed  in  July  1967  that  Jerusalem  is 
te  city  indivisible,  the  Capital  of  the  State  of 
rael. 

Sincerely, 

(signed) 

Menachem  Begin 

he  President 
amp  David 
iiurmont,  Maryland 


by    Ambassador    Yost    in    the    United    Nations 
Security  Council  on  July  1,  1969. '2 
Sincerely, 

(signed) 

Jimmy  Carter 

His  Excellency 
Anwar  al-Sadat 
President  of  the  Arab 
Republic  of  Egypt 
Cairo 

Implementation  of  Comprehensive 
Settlement13 

September  17,  1978 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

In  connection  with  the  "Framework  for 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East",  I  am  writing  you 
this  letter  to  inform  you  of  the  position  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  the  comprehensive  settle- 
ment. 

To  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions related  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people,  Egypt  will  be  prepared  to 
assume  the  Arab  role  emanating  from  these 
provisions,  following  consultations  with  Jordan 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Palestinian 
people. 

Sincerely, 

(signed) 
Mohamed  Anwar  El  Sadat 

His  Excellency 

Jimmy  Carter 

President  of  the  United  States 

The  White  House 

Washington,  DC. 


Ail-bases' 


September  28,  1978 


Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

The  U.S.  understands  that,  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  the  agreements  reached  at 
Camp  David,  Israel  intends  to  build  two  mili- 
tary airbases  at  appropriate  sites  in  the  Negev 
to  replace  the  airbases  at  Eitam  and  Etzion 
which  will  be  evacuated  by  Israel  in  accordance 
with  the  peace  treaty  to  be  concluded  between 
Egypt  and  Israel.  We  also  understand  the  spe- 
cial urgency  and  priority  which  Israel  attaches 
to  preparing  the  new  bases  in  light  of  its  con- 
viction that  it  cannot  safely  leave  the  Sinai 
airbases  until  the  new  ones  are  operational. 

I  suggest  that  our  two  governments  consult 
on  the  scope  and  costs  of  the  two  new  airbases 
as  well  as  on  related  forms  of  assistance  which 
the  United  States  might  appropriately  provide 
in  light  of  the  special  problems  which  may  be 
presented  by  carrying  out  such  a  project  on  an 
urgent  basis.  The  President  is  prepared  to  seek 
the  necessary  Congressional  approvals  for  such 
assistance  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  U.S. 
side  as  a  result  of  such  consultations. 

(signed) 

Harold  Brown 
Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Honorable 
Ezer  Weizman 
Minister  of  Defense 
Government  of  Israel 


Definition  of  Terms1 


September  22,  1978 


Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  hereby  acknowledge  that  you  have  in- 
formed me  as  follows: 

A)  In  each  paragraph  of  the  Agreed 
Framework  Document  the  expressions  "Pales- 
tinians" or  "Palestinian  People"  are  being  and 
will  be  construed  and  understood  by  you  as 
"Palestinian  Arabs." 

B)  In  each  paragraph  in  which  the  expression 
"West  Bank"  appears,  it  is  being,  and  will  be, 
understood  by  the  Government  of  Israel  as 
Judea  and  Samaria. 

Sincerely, 


September  22,  1978 

ear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  September  17, 
)78,  setting  forth  the  Egyptian  position  on 
:rusalem.  I  am  transmitting  a  copy  of  that 
tter  to  Prime  Minister  Begin  for  his  informa- 
on. 

j  The  position  of  the  United  States  on 
;rusalem  remains  as  stated  by  Ambassador 
oldberg  in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
:mbly  on  July   14,   1967,"  and  subsequently 


(signed) 
Jimmy  Carter 


His  Excellency 
Menachem  Begin 
Prime  Minister  of  Israel 


Editor's  Note 

Any 

additional  correspondence 

Wl 

11  be 

printed 

in   the   Bulletin    when 

ll 
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'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
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3Text  from  White  House  press  release  of 
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"Text  from  White  House  press  release  of 
Sept.  5. 

5Issued  by  President  Carter,  President 
Sadat,  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  at  Camp 
David  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Sept. 
11). 

6  Made  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
at  the  signing  ceremony  (text  from  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Sept.  25). 

7Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Sept. 
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8The  texts  of  Resolutions  242  and  338  are 
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(text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Sept.  25). 

'"Released  by  the  White  House  on  Sept.  22 
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THE  PRESIDENT: 

News  Conference 
of  August  17  (Excerpts) 


As  President  of  the  United  States, 
my  ultimate  responsibility  is  to  the 
protection  of  our  nation's  security,  and 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  it's  my  obligation  to  see  that 
those  forces  are  operationally  ready, 
fully  equipped,  and  prepared  for  any 
contingency.  Because  I  take  these  re- 
sponsibilities seriously,  I  submitted 
this  spring  a  defense  budget  designed 
to  improve  our  military  preparedness 
and  calling  for  increased  spending  in 
real  terms,  above  and  beyond  the  cost 
of  inflation,  especially  for  enhanced 
readiness  and  for  the  urgent  re- 
quirements of  strengthening  our  NATO 
forces. 

Because  of  these  same  obligations, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  I  have  decided  to 
veto  the  defense  authorization  bill 
which  the  Congress  passed  last  week.1 

This  is  not  a  question  of  money. 
The  Congress  has  reduced  only 
slightly  the  amount  of  money  that  I 
recommended  for  our  nation's  defense. 
It's  a  question  of  how  that  money  is 
going  to  be  spent — whether  it  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  most  vital  areas 
of  need  or  diverted  to  less  crucial 
projects. 

We  must  have  the  strongest  possible 
defense  within  the  budget  limits  set  by 
Congress.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
our  national  defense  dollars.  We  need 
better  maintenance  and  logistical  sup- 
port, more  research  and  development, 
a  more  flexible  Navy.  And  we  need 
these  improvements  now,  not  8  or  10 
years  in  the  future.  The  defense  au- 
thorization bill  does  not  meet  any  of 
these  requirements. 

There  are  four  particularly  disturb- 
ing areas  in  which  this  bill,  by  cutting 
into  the  muscle  of  our  military  re- 
quest, could  weaken  our  defenses  and 
erode  our  contributions  to  NATO. 

This  bill,  for  instance,  cuts  $800 
million  for  weapons  and  equipment  for 
our  Army  forces,  undermining  our 
commitment  to  NATO  at  the  very  time 
when  our  allies  recognize  the  urgent 
need  to  improve  the  power  and  the 
readiness  of  our  forces  in  Europe. 

This  bill  would  also  cut  $200  mil- 
lion for  Air  Force  weapons  and 
equipment  which  would  add  flexibility 
and  strength  to  our  military  forces,  not 
only  in  NATO  and  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world. 


This  bill  would  also  cause  a  cut  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  — $500 
million — from  readiness  funds.  This  is 
an  unglamorous  part,  but  it's  neces- 
sary for  expenditures  for  ship  over- 
hauls, weapon  repairs,  spare  parts, 
personnel  training,  and  the  logistical 
support  which  guarantees  that  we  can 
move  our  forces  and  have  them  act 
immediately  when  they're  needed. 

And  this  bill  also  cuts  very  heavily 
from  military  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  I  had  requested  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  these  funds  to 
sustain  our  position  of  technical  ex- 
cellence in  a  world  where  circum- 
stances change  rapidly  and  where 
weapons  are  increasingly  dependent  on 
advanced  technology.  The  bill  that  has 
passed  the  Congress  could  lead  to  an 
actual  decrease  in  these  funds  for  next 
year. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  bill 
would  also  weaken  our  Navy  by  ag- 
gravating the  dangerous  trend  away 
from  a  larger  number  of  different 
kinds  of  ships,  which  can  maintain  our 
military  presence  on  the  high  seas,  and 
toward  a  disturbingly  small  number  of 
ships  which  are  increasingly  costly. 

What  the  Congress  has  done  with 
the  money  being  cut  from  these  vital 
areas  is  to  authorize  a  fifth  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier,  which  we  do 
not  need.  This  would  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive ship  ever  built.  Its  purchase 
price,  even  estimated  now,  would  be 
at  least  $2  billion,  and  the  aircraft  it 
would  carry  and  the  extra  ships  re- 
quired to  escort  and  defend  it  would 
cost  billions  more  in  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  use  our  dollars  for  their 
maximum  effect,  we  must  choose  the 
armor,  artillery,  aircraft,  and  support 
that  will  immediately  bolster  our 
strength,  especially  in  NATO.  By  di- 
verting funds  away  from  more  impor- 
tant defense  needs  in  order  to  build  a 
very  expensive  nuclear  aircraft  carrier, 
this  bill  would  reduce  our  commitment 
to  NATO,  waste  the  resources  avail- 
able for  defense,  and  weaken  our 
nation's  military  capabilities  in  the 
future. 

I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
Congress  in  passing  a  more  responsi- 
ble bill,  and  I  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  face  that  duty  as  soon  as 
they  return  from  their  recess.  The  na- 
tion's interest  and  my  oath  of  office 
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require  me  to  veto  this  bill  and  to  set 
a  stronger  defense  for  our  country. 

Q.  Your  direct  involvement  in  tbj 
Middle  East  summit  conference  ne> 
month  is  seeming  to  be  a  high-ris 
gamble.  Could  you  say  what  led  yo 
to  take  this  step  and  what  are  th 
risks?  What  happens  if  this  effor 
fails? 

A.  Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  w 
don't  act  just  as  a  nonintereste 
mediator  or  message  carrier  in  th 
Mideast  negotiations.  Our  own  m 
tional  security  is  vitally  involved,  nt 
only  in  maintaining  peace  around  th 
world  but  especially  in  the  Middl 
East,  and  we  have  devoted  our  utmo; 
effort  to  bringing  about  a  peaceful  re; 
olution  of  the  longstanding  Middl 
Eastern  disputes. 

I  have  met  in  small  groups  and  pri 
vately  with  Prime  Minister  Begin  an 
with  President  Sadat  on  many  occSi 
sions.  I  think  I  know  them  both  quit 
well,  and  I  am  absolutely  convince* 
that  both  men  want  peace,  and  th 
people  in  both  nations  genuinely  war 
peace. 

All  of  us  were  pleased  las 
November  [and  December]  when  thi 
exchange  of  visits  took  place — Sad? 
going  to  Jerusalem,  Begin  going  tj 
Ismailia.  It  was  one  of  the  happier 
few  weeks  of  my  career  as  Presider 
not  to  be  involved  in  those  negotia 
tions  and  to  see  them  face-to-face 
trying  to  work  out  the  differences  be 
tween  them. 

Since  then,  the  interrelationship! 
which  brought  us  such  high  hopes  las 
winter  have  deteriorated  rapidly.  Ii 
spite  of  our  best  efforts,  recently 
those  peace  talks  broke  down  com 
pletely,  not  only  at  the  high  level  o: 
the  Prime  Minister  and  President  bu 
even  at  a  lower  level  involving  cabine 
officers  themselves.  Even  when  Sec 
retary  Vance  had  scheduled  a  trip  tc 
the  Mideast,  we  could  not  get  the 
leaders  to  agree  to  meet. 

It  is  a  very  high  risk  thing  for  me 
politically,  because  now  I  think  if  we 
are  unsuccessful  at  Camp  David,  I  will 
certainly  have  to  share  part  of  the 
blame  for  that  failure.  But  I  don't  see 
that  I  could  do  anything  differently, 
because  I'm  afraid  that  if  the  leaders 
do  not  meet  and  do  not  permit  their 
subordinates  to  meet  in  a  continuing 
series  of  tough  negotiations  that  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  might  be 
much  more  serious  in  the  future  even 
than  it  is  now. 

So,  I  decided  on  my  own,  and  later 
got  the  concurrence  of  my  top; 
advisers — including  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  and  the  Vice  President  and 
others — to  invite  both  those  men  to 
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eet  with  me  at  Camp  David.  We  do 
>t  have  any  assurance  of  success.   I 

>  not  anticipate  being  completely 
ccessful  there  and  having  a  peace 
;aty  signed  in  that  brief  period  of 
ne.  But  if  we  can  get  them  to  sit 
>wn  and  discuss  honestly  and  sin- 
:rely  their  desires  for  peace,  to 
;plore  the  compatibilities  between 
em,  to  identify  very  clearly  the  dif- 
rences,  try  to  resolve  those  differ- 
lces,  then  I  think  we  can  set  a 
jmework  for  peace  in  the  future. 

It  may  result  only  in  a  redetermina- 
>n  or  recommitment  to  continue  sub- 
quent  negotiations.  We  might  make 
ore  progress  than  that.  But  we  will 

>  there  as  a  full  partner  in  the  discus- 
ans.  depending  primarily,  however, 
i  the  two  national  leaders  themselves 

work  out   the  differences   between 
em. 

I  pray  and  I  hope  the  whole  nation, 
e  whole  world  will  pray  that  we  do 
)t  fail,  because  failure  could  result  in 
new  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
hich  could  severely  damage  the  se- 
irity  of  our  own  country. 

Q.  You're  said  to  be  very  deeply 
mcerned  about  the  dollar.  Is  there 
dollar  crisis?  What  are  you  going 
do  about  it?  And  why  haven't  you 
>ne  something  yet?  And  I  have  a 
llowup.  [Laughter] 

A.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
)llar.  And  I  have  asked  Secretary  of 
reasury  Mike  Blumenthal  and  the 
hairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Bill 
iller,  and  others  to  consult  with  one 
lother  and  to  give  me  advice  on  steps 
at  can  be  taken  by  them  and  by  me. 
There  are  some  factors  that  are  en- 
mraging  in  the  long  run.  Recent 
onthly  data  have  shown  that  our 
ilance-of-trade  deficit  is  going  down, 
believe  that  we've  made  good  prog- 
ss  in  seeing  an  increase  in  the  eco- 
>mic  growth  of  other  nations  over- 
as  so  that  they  are  better  able  now 
id  in  the  future  to  buy  our  goods 
an  they  have  been  in  the  past,  when 
i  were  growing  fast  and  we  could 
ford  to  buy  their  goods. 
The  Congress  can  contribute.  The 
lgle  most  important  thing  that  Con- 
ess  can  do  to  control  inflation  and 
so  to  ease  the  pressures  on  the  dollar 
d  to  reduce  our  severe  adverse  trade 
lance  is  to  pass  an  energy  bill.  I've 
une  everything  in  the  world  that  I 
iuld  do  and  so  have  my  Cabinet 
embers  and  all  my  staff  members 
d  many  hundreds  of  people  around 
s  country  to  induce  Congress  to  go 
iead  and  act  on  a  comprehensive 
ergy  bill.  They  have  not  yet  done 
I.  They've  been  working  on  it  since 
Jril  of   1977.    We   still   have   hopes 


that  the  Congress  will  act  successfully. 

Another  underlying  problem,  of 
course,  is  inflation,  and  we  are  dealing 
with  that  on  many  levels.  One,  of 
course,  is  to  hold  down  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit.  We've  made  good 
progress  there.  I  know  that  when  I  ran 
for  President  in  1976,  the  Federal 
deficit  was  in  the  sixties  of  billions  of 
dollars.  By  1978,  it  was  down  to  the 
fifties  of  billions  of  dollars;  '79,  the 
forties  of  billions  of  dollars,  low  for- 
ties; and  by  the  1980  fiscal  year,  I  am 
determined  to  have  it  down  in  the 
thirties  of  billions  of  dollars. 

We  are  eliminating  excessive 
spending  and  demonstrating  to  our 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  are  determined  to  hold  down  infla- 
tion. But  it's  a  tenacious  thing.  It 
would  be  erroneous  for  me  to  insinuate 
to  the  American  people  that  it's  easy 
and  that  we're  going  to  solve  it  over- 
night. Everybody  has  got  to  help.  But 
if  we  can  top  it  out — the  inflationary 
curve — this  year,  I  think  that  will  send 
a  good  signal  to  the  world  monetary 
markets. 

We  have  a  combination  of  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  we  are  address- 
ing successfully,  some  of  which  are 
very  difficult,  but  we  are  all  working 
in  concert.  And  I  believe  that  the  un- 
derlying economic  strength  of  our  na- 
tion will  prevent  a  further  deterioration 
in  the  status  of  our  nation  and  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  dollar,  par- 
ticularly if  the  Congress  will  act  and  if 
we  can  act  in  this  Administration  to 
address  those  questions  that  I've  just 
described. 

Q.  Back  to  the  summit  and  what- 
ever preparations  may  have  been 
made.  I  want  to  push  one  step  fur- 
ther, if  I  may.  Is  there  an  agreement 
or  an  arrangement  or  even  a  slight 
arrangement  already  in  place  before 
you  go  into  this  big  meeting? 

A.  In  my  letter  to  both  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  Sadat,  I  outlined 
some  of  the  principles  on  which  we 
should  meet,  not  negotiating  principles 
but  the  need,  for  instance,  to  lessen 
the  vituperation  that  had  been  sweep- 
ing back  and  forth  between  govern- 
ment leaders,  to  express  in  a  positive 
fashion  their  determination  to  come  to 
Camp  David  with  flexibility  and  with 
an  ability  on  the  part  of  those  govern- 
ment leaders  to  act. 

The  immediacy  of  their  response — 
they  did  not  delay  at  all,  when  they 
read  my  letter,  to  say  "I  will  come  to 
Camp  David" — is  indicative  of  good 
faith  on  their  part.  But  I  do  not  have 
any  commitment  from  them  to  change 
their  previously  expressed  positions  as 
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a  prerequisite  or  prelude  to  coming  to 
Camp  David. 

Q.  Your  Agriculture  Secretary 
was  quoted  as  saying  earlier  this 
week  that  you  intended  to  retaliate 
against  the  cheapshot  artists  in  Con- 
gress who  oppose  some  of  your  pro- 
grams. What  is  your  attitude  toward 
Congress  as  you  come  up  to  the 
Labor  Day  recess? 

A.  I  would  say  that  in  general,  the 
Congress  has  been  very  cooperative 
and  very  constructive.  I  think  any 
analysis  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Congress  last  year  in  the  domestic 
field  would  be  favorable.  We  ad- 
dressed the  most  difficult  questions  of 
all  successfully.  The  energy  question 
was  put  off  until  this  year  and  still  has 
not  yet  been  addressed. 

In  foreign  affairs  this  year,  I  think 
the  Congress  has  acted  with  great 
judgment  and  also  with  great  courage 
to  deal  with  some  longstanding  ques- 
tions involving  sales  of  weapons  to  the 
moderate  Arab  nations,  approval  of 
the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  removal  of 
the  embargo  against  Turkey,  and  so 
forth. 

I  have  never  discussed  this  subject 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
he's  never  discussed  it  with  me.  But  I 
certainly  don't  have  any  animosity 
against  any  Member  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  have  a  list  of  Congress  Members 
who  are  worthy  of  punishment.  I  have 
no  inclination  to  do  that;  it's  not  part 
of  my  nature.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
counterproductive  if  I  attempted  it. 

Q.  Earlier  this  year,  you 
suggested  that  the  time  might  come 
when  you  would  have  to  move  ad- 
ministratively to  impose  import  fees 
or  quotas  on  foreign  oil.  My  ques- 
tion is,  are  we  near  that  time,  and  if 
Congress  should  adjourn  this  year 
without  passing  what  you  consider 
to  be  a  substantial  energy  bill,  will 
you  do  it? 

A.  That's  an  option  that  I  will 
maintain  open  for  myself.  Obviously 
there  are  several  options  that  can  be 
exercised,  the  most  advantageous  of 
which  to  consumers,  to  oil  producers, 
to  our  own  country,  and,  I  think,  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  to  pass  the 
energy  proposal  as  I  presented  it  to  the 
Congress — to  impose  a  tax  on  oil,  to 
reduce  its  waste,  and  to  encourage 
more  use  of  American  oil  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  distribute  the  revenues 
from  that  tax  back  immediately  to  the 
American  people.  This  would  be  a 
very  constructive  attitude. 

The  second  one  would  be,  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  for 
me  to  impose,  through  Executive  order 
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under  the  present  law,  either  import 
quotas,  limiting  the  amount  of  oil  that 
could  come  in,  or  import  fees,  which 
would  charge  extra  for  oil  coming  into 
the  nation.  And,  of  course,  the  other 
option,  which  is  one  that  I  think  would 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  would  be 
to  permit  the  oil  companies  to  unilat- 
erally increase  the  price  of  their  oil 
very  high  and  to  let  the  consumers  pay 
for  it  to  the  enrichment  of  the  oil 
companies  themselves. 

That's  a  list  of  the  options  that  I  can 
think  of  at  this  moment  that  exist  for 
me.  And  my  preference,  of  course,  is 
for  the  Congress  to  act.  But  I  cannot 
foreclose  the  option  that  I  have  to  act 
unilaterally  through  Executive  order  if 
the  Congress  does  not  act. 


Q.  Do  you  plan  to  continue  selec- 
tive trade  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  since  some  allied  na- 
tions, such  as  France,  are  unwilling 
to  cooperate  in  technological 
boycotts? 

A.  We  obviously  don't  have  any  in- 
clination to  declare  a  trade  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  all 
trade.  It's  to  the  advantage  of  our 
country  to  have  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  embargoes  that  have 
been  imposed  in  the  past  by  previous 
Administrations — for  instance,  an  un- 
announced and  unilateral  stopping  of 
shipments  of  feed  grains  and  food 
grains  and  soybeans  overseas — has 
been  very  detrimental  to  our  country.  I 
do  not  intend  to  do  that.  But  we'll 
assess  each  individual  sale  on  the  basis 
of  several  criteria,  one  of  the  most 
important  ones  of  which  is,  does  this 
sale  contribute  to  an  enhancement  of 
the  Soviet's  military  capability  and  is 
this  country  the  only  reasonable  source 
of  a  supply  for  that  particular  item? 

And  we  have  a  very  well  established 
procedure  in  the  government  for  car- 
rying out  that  analysis.  And  I  believe 
that  my  own  cancellation  of  the  sale  of 
a  very  large  computer  a  month  or  so 
ago  was  well-advised,  but  we'll  have 
to  consider  each  one  of  those  addi- 
tional items  as  they  are  proposed  on 
its  own  merits. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  a  decision 
like  that  to  get  to  my  desk.  Most  of 
them  are  simply  canceled  before  they 
ever  arrive — even  come  in  to  my  at- 
tention. The  Commerce  Department 
and  others  assess  it;  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  to  approve  it  before  it  comes 
to  me.  But  we'll  have  to  assess  them 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Q.  Getting  back  to  energy  and  the 
veto  today,  Senator  Jackson  was 
suggesting  today  that  this  is  going  to 


be  a  big  problem  for  the  energy  bill, 
now  that  you've  vetoed  the  defense 
bill,  because  he  says  the  aircraft 
carrier  was  kind  of  the  glue  that 
held  that  thing  together,  and  it  took 
them  6  months  to  get  the  bill.  And 
he  says  now  it's  going  to  be  a  prob- 
lem, and  he  says  we've  got  so  many 
headaches  and  this  is  another  one.  It 
seems  rather  significant  to  me,  in 
that  he's  the  man  that  is  carrying 
that  energy  bill  for  you. 

A.  I  met  this  morning  with  Senator 
Jackson  and  others  to  go  over  the  rea- 
sons for  my  veto.  He  did  not  disagree 
with  the  reasons  that  I  expressed.  I 
have  not  had  a  single  adviser  who  told 
me  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  the 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier. 

The  only  concerns  that  anyone  has 
expressed  to  me  is  that  it  might  create 
additional  work  for  Congress  in  cor- 
recting an  error  that  I  think  they  made, 
or  that  it  might  cause  me  political 
problems  in  having  vetoed  a  bill  and 
had  a  confrontation  with  Congress. 

I  don't  desire  to  do  anything  with 
Congress  but  to  cooperate  with  them. 
We  are  working  now  in  the  House, 
which  will  first  take  up  the  veto  since 
the  bill  originated  in  the  House,  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  sustain  my  veto 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  merits.  I  don't 
see  any  reason  to  link  the  building  of  a 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  which  will  be 
completed  maybe  in  1987,  with  the 
approval  of  a  conference  committee 
report  on  natural  gas  that's  been 
negotiated  now  for  almost  16  months. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  but  are  you  confident 
someone  up  there  might  not  see  it? 

A.  I  cannot  guarantee  that  nobody 
considers  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  this:  It 
won't  be  the  first  problem  we've  had 
with  the  natural  gas  bill.  [Laughter] 


Q.  During  a  recent  interview  you 
made  the  point  that  both  we  and  the 
Chinese  are  patient  on  the  subject  of 
establishing  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. My  question  concerns  the  ex- 
tent of  that  patience  on  your  part, 
whether  now  it  might  be  something 
indefinitely  on  the  back  burner  or 
something  you  would  like  to  see  ac- 
complished between  now  and,  let's 
say,  the  end  of  1980. 

A.  The  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  always  been  a  goal  of  my  Admin- 
istration. It  was  a  goal  of  my  prede- 
cessors under  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Shanghai  communique  that  was 
signed  by  President  Nixon  on  his  his- 
toric visit  to  China. 

The   pace   of  negotiations   must   be 
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one  that's  mutually  set.  We  have 
very  good  representative  in  China 
Leonard  Woodcock.  They  have  a  ver 
fine  representative  here,  a  new  repre 
sentative  not  known  as  an  ambassador 
in  Washington  whom  I've  not  yet  met. 

But  we  are  constantly  explorin; 
ways  to  have  better  relationships  will 
China.  First  of  all,  no  matter  what  ou 
relationship  is  with  them  on  a  bilatera 
basis,  we  want  China  to  be  a  peacefu 
nation,  to  be  secure,  and  to  have  thei 
beneficial  effects  felt  around  the  world 
Secondly,  we  want  our  bilateral  re 
lationships  with  them  to  be  better,  to 
enhance  trade,  communications,  stu 
dent  exchange,  and  so  forth,  whethe 
or  not  we  have  diplomatic  relations  a: 
such.  And  then,  of  course,  the  fina 
thing  is  to  hope  for  diplomatic  rela 
tions  when  we're  both  willing  to  pro 
ceed  expeditiously  and  when  we'n 
both  willing  to  accommodate  one 
another's  wishes. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  the  pace  of  tha 
might  be.  It's  not  something  that  1 
could  unilaterally  impose  upon  thenr 
and  I  have  to  judge  by  what  their  re- 
sponse might  be. 

I  think  there's  a  new  impression— 
certainly  that  I  have  of  the  leadership 
in  China — that  they  are  more  out^ 
reaching  now,  they're  more  outgoing.  | 

The  present  visit  of  Chairman  Hua; 
for  instance,  to  Romania,  is  a  gooe 
indication  and  an  almost  unpre 
cedented  thing  for  them  to  go  out  intc 
the  Eastern  European  world,  and 
perhaps  even  other  countries  as  well 
later  on,  to  make  visits.  I  think  that 
they  are  reaching  out  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship.  If  they  do,  I  will  respond 
in  good  faith.  I  just  cannot  give  you  a 
time  schedule. 

□ 


For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Aug.  21,  1978,  p.  1438. 

'For  the  text  of  President  Carter's  message  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  returning  H.R. 
10929  without  approval  on  Aug.  17,  1978,  see 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Aug.  21,  p.  1447. 
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AFRICA:        Peaceful  Solutions  to  Conflicts 
in  Namibia  and  Southern  Rhodesia 


v  Warren  Christopher 

Based  on  an  address  before  the  liti- 
ation  section  of  the  American  Bar 
ssociation  in  New  York  on  August  9, 
978.  Mr.  Christopher  is  Deputy  Sec- 
nary  of  State. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  at  the  outset 
bout  our  efforts  to  find  peaceful  so- 
ltions  to  serious  regional  conflicts 
lat  threaten  peace.  Our  participation 
n  the  peacemaking  process  is 
ritical — in  Namibia,  in  Rhodesia,  in 
ebanon  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
,ast,  in  Cyprus,  and  in  other  serious 
ouble  spots  of  the  world.  These  re- 
ional  disputes  contain  the  seeds  of 
/ider  conflict.  Each  poses  a  grave  risk 
)  world  peace  in  a  nuclear  age. 

The  heaviest  toll  falls  on  those  who 
re  caught  in  the  conflict.  Resources 
nd  energy  are  drained  from  the  work 
f  building  better  lives  and  stronger 
ocieties.  And  as  the  weaponry  of  re- 
ional  conflict  becomes  more  sophisti- 
ated,  the  potential  cost  in  human 
ves  grows  more  dear. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  there  are 
o  instant  solutions  or  quick  remedies 
or  disputes  with  such  deep  roots. 
)ecades — sometimes  centuries — of 
lutual  suspicion  and  distrust  are  not 
asily  overcome.  And  basic  differ- 
nces  of  race,  religion,  ethnic  back- 
round,  and  national  identity  often 
'uel  the  discord.  But  it  is  equally  im- 
ortant  to  recognize  that  progress  can 
e  made,  that  seemingly  irreconcilable 
ifferences  can  be  overcome.  And  the 
Jnited  States  has  a  unique  role  to  play 
In  working  for  this  progress. 

There  has  been,  in  recent  years,  an 
nwarranted  pessimism  about  the  pos- 
ibilities  for  American  diplomacy.  It 
iay  stem  in  part  from  the  fact  that  we 
re  dealing  with  an  increasingly  com- 
licated  world  scene  in  which  there 
re  many  more  nations  than  a  genera- 
;ion  ago  and  the  relative  influence  of 
ny  one  country  is  diminished. 
'  Professor  Stanley  Hoffmann  recently 
described  our  past  diplomatic  experi- 
ence as  having  been  premised  either 
»a  isolation  or  on  supremacy.  Now,  in 
i  more  pluralistic  world,  our  challenge 
|s  to  lead  even  when  we  do  not  domi- 
nate; to  use  our  immense  and  un- 
doubted strength  to  inspire  other 
nations — strong  and  weak — to  work 
Ivith  us  toward  goals  we  share  and 
!  annot  reach  alone. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  can  effectively  play  this  role. 
For  our  power — while  perhaps  di- 
minished in  relative  terms — has  never 
been  greater  in  absolute  terms.  Our 
military  strength  is  immense;  our  eco- 
nomic influence  unparalleled.  The  re- 
cent reassertion  of  our  concern  for 
human  rights,  the  breadth  of  our  rela- 
tions throughout  the  world,  and  our 
evident  commitment  to  peacemaking  in 
troubled  regions  make  us  valued  as  a 
mediator.  And  our  democratic  domes- 
tic traditions,  which  emphasize  build- 
ing coalitions  around  shared  interests, 
serve  us  well  when  we  are  working  to 
build  inclusive  and  cooperative  diplo- 
matic efforts  abroad. 

U.S.  Role  in  Namibia 

We  have  recently  had  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  new  American  leadership 
in  Namibia.  Let  me  briefly  describe 
what  has  happened. 

In  the  late  1800's  a  colony  twice  the 
size  of  California  was  established  by 
Germany  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Africa.  In  the  geography  books  of  our 
youth,  it  was  called  Southwest  Africa. 
Now  it  is  called  Namibia. 

After  World  War  I,  administration 
of  this  area  was  transferred  to 
neighboring  South  Africa  under  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  After 
World  War  II,  South  Africa  declined 
to  allow  self-determination  for  the  ter- 
ritory and  extended  apartheid  to 
Namibia. 

In  1966  South  Africa's  international 
mandate  was  revoked  by  the  United 
Nations  with  U.S.  support.  South  Af- 
rica refused  to  accept  this  decision. 
The  conflict  over  independence  for  the 
people  of  Namibia,  and  transition  to 
majority  rule,  has  become  more  in- 
tense in  recent  years,  with  increasing 
clashes  between  South  African  forces 
and  those  of  Namibian  nationalists. 

Sixteen  months  ago,  the  five  West- 
ern members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council — the  United  States,  Britain, 
West  Germany,  France,  and 
Canada — launched  an  unprecedented 
joint  effort  to  resolve  the  Namibia 
problem  peacefully.  From  the  start, 
the  five  made  clear  that  they  favored 
no  particular  Namibian  political  group. 
At  the  same  time,  they  realized  that  it 
was  essential  to  gain  the  agreement  of 
the  two  parties  engaged  in  armed  con- 
flict in  Namibia— South  Africa  and  the 


South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion known  as  SWAPO. 

In  the  spring  of  1977,  discussions 
began  among  representatives  of  the 
five  Western  countries — what  became 
known  as  the  "contact  group" — and 
South  Africa  and  SWAPO.  Through- 
out, the  Western  five  kept  all  Nami- 
bian political  groups  informed  of  sig- 
nificant developments  in  the  talks.  The 
neighboring  African  states  of  Zambia, 
Mozambique,  Angola,  Tanzania,  and 
Botswana — the  so-called  front-line 
states — as  well  as  others  in  Africa, 
were  deeply  engaged  at  each  stage  of 
the  negotiating  process. 

Because  the  parties  would  not  en- 
gage in  direct  negotiations,  the  contact 
group  used  a  variety  of  diplomatic 
techniques.  At  times,  it  engaged  in  a 
form  of  "shuttle  diplomacy,"  moving 
back  and  forth  among  the  parties  and 
the  various  African  states  that  were 
playing  an  indispensable  role.  At  one 
critical  point  in  February  of  this  year, 
representatives  of  South  Africa  and 
SWAPO  were  invited  to  New  York  for 
several  days  of  intensive  "proximity 
talks."  Although  the  parties  were  not 
in  the  same  room  together,  they  were 
able  to  exchange  views  through 
negotiating  intermediaries. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  aspects  of 
these  negotiations  was  the  ability  of 
the  five-nation  contact  group  to  func- 
tion together  as  a  unit.  Many  individu- 
als, from  each  of  the  countries  in- 
volved, played  critical  roles.  I  think 
all  who  were  involved  would  agree 
that  the  vision  and  persistence  of  Am- 
bassadors Andrew  Young  [U.S.  Per- 
manent Representative  to  the  United 
Nations]  and  Donald  McHenry 
[Deputy  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Council]  of  our  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  have  been  vital. 
President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance 
provided  constant  leadership  and  pol- 
icy guidance. 

There  were  many  times  when  the 
mistrust  built  up  over  the  years  set 
back  the  chances  for  a  settlement. 
Now,  however,  at  long  last,  the 
negotiations  have  produced  an  agree- 
ment between  South  Africa  and 
SWAPO  to  cease  hostilities  and  to 
proceed  with  a  prompt  transition  to 
independence  and  majority  rule 
through  U.N. -supervised  elections. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  endorsed  this  agreement  and 
launched  the  process  for  establishing 


international  peacekeeping  and  super- 
vision during  the  critical  transition 
period.  On  August  6,  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General's  special  representative 
[Marti  Ahtisaari  of  Finland]  arrived  in 
Namibia  to  begin  the  process  of  es- 
tablishing a  U.N.  presence  in  that 
country. 

A  great  deal  of  hard  work  remains 
to  assure  that  the  agreement  is  suc- 
cessfully implemented.  It  is  likely 
that  both  parties  will  attempt,  during 
the  coming  period,  to  reopen  various 
issues  on  which  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  full  satisfaction  during  the 
lengthy  negotiations  which  led  up  to 
the  final  agreement.  Such  pressures 
will  have  to  be  resisted.  For  our  part, 
the  United  States  will  lend  its  full 
support  to  the  implementation  effort. 

Approach  Toward  Negotiations 
on  Namibia 

It  may  be  useful,  I  think,  to  take  a 
moment  to  identify  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  Namibia  effort  and  to 
consider  their  relevance  to  achieving 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  other  regional 
conflicts.  No  two  regional  conflicts 
are  likely  to  yield  to  precisely  the 
same  approaches,  but  nevertheless 
there  are  important  lessons  to  be 
found  in  the  principles  which  guided 
the  Namibian  endeavor. 

•  A  settlement  must  reflect  the  will 
of  the  parties  themselves.  A  solution 
cannot  be  imposed  from  the  outside. 
It  must  be  perceived  by  all  of  the 
interested  parties  as  meeting  their 
vital  interests. 

•  To  endure,  a  settlement  must  not 
only  have  the  support  of  the 
negotiating  parties,  it  must  gain  the 
acceptance  and  support  of  the  people 
directly  affected  by  it.  The  future  of 
Namibia  will  be  determined  by  open 
elections,  whose  fairness  will  be 
guaranteed  by  U.N.  supervision. 

•  The  mediation  of  impartial  na- 
tions whose  negotiators  are  respected 
by  both  sides  is  indispensable.  An- 
tagonism and  distrust  between  the  two 
sides  in  Namibia  made  negotiations 
all  but  impossible  in  the  absence  of 
outside  mediators  such  as  the  contact 
group.  They  provided  a  channel  for 
communicating  ideas  and  com- 
promises and,  ultimately,  for  reaching 
agreement. 

•  Encouragement  and  cooperative 
diplomacy  from  other  key  countries  in 
the  region  can  play  a  vital  role.  The 
neighboring  African  states  were  of 
crucial  importance  in  gaining  the  trust 
and  support  of  SWAPO.  Their  experi- 
ence in  gaining  their  own  independ- 
ence  gave   them   an   understanding   of 


what  was  needed  to  achieve  a  solu- 
tion. Their  interest  in  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  area  led  them  to  work 
closely  with  the  contact  group  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution. 

•  The  continued  commitment  of  the 
international  community  to  making 
the  settlement  work  is  critical.  With 
its  historic  connection  to  Namibia, 
the  United  Nations  has  provided  the 
framework  for  reaching  an  agreement. 
It  will  now  provide  the  machinery  for 
implementing  that  agreement  and  as- 
suring the  new  Namibian  Government 
international  support  and  acceptance. 
In  addition  to  supervising  the  election 
process,  the  United  Nations  will  pro- 
vide a  substantial  civil  and  military 
presence  to  assure  fair  elections.  And 
ultimately,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  will  help  the  new 
government  strengthen  its  political 
institutions  and  develop  its  economy. 

Major  Elements  of 
Negotiations  on  Rhodesia 

The  approach  I  have  described — 
based  on  democratic  principles  and 
cooperative  diplomacy — worked  well 
in  Namibia.  These  are  also  the  fun- 
damental elements  of  our  negotiations 
on  Rhodesia. 

As  in  Namibia,  an  end  to  the 
fighting  in  Rhodesia,  and  a  peaceful 
transition  to  majority  rule,  can  only 
come  from  an  agreement  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  parties  and  that 
protects  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of 
Rhodesia — black  and  white.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
prospect  is  for  increased  bloodshed. 

In  Rhodesia,  we  are  acting  in  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain,  which  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  as  the  colonial 
power  and  has  worked  over  the  years 
to  secure  a  peaceful  settlement.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  this  effort  with 
the  African  states  of  the  region.  They 
share  our  commitment  to  a  just  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  a  growing  war 
that  would  have  tragic  consequences 
for  the  entire  region.  And  we  are 
working  in  the  context  of  a 
longstanding  U.N.  concern  for  the 
future  of  Rhodesia. 

The  proposals  we  have  put  forward 
with  the  British  would  provide  for 
fair  nationwide  elections  open  to  all 
parties  on  an  equal  basis  and  under 
impartial  outside  supervision.  A  U.N. 
force  would  maintain  the  peace  and 
help  prevent  intimidation  during  this 
crucial  period.  U.N.  observers  would 
help  guarantee  that  elections  are  fair 
and  that  their  results  are  recognized 
by  the  world  community.  We  believe 
that  these  proposals  provide  the  best 
means  of  achieving  a  negotiated  set- 
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tlement,  but  we  would  support  art 
alternative  arrangement  which  th 
parties  themselves  can  accept. 

There  has  been  progress.  Each  sid 
has  agreed  to  the  principle  of  majorit 
rule  through  elections.  But  both  als' 
seek  to  dominate  the  transition  proc 
ess.  We  are  working  to  bring  their 
together  in  an  "all  parties"  meetin 
to  agree  to  a  process  that  all  will  se 
as  fair  and  that  can  therefore  bring  a 
end  to  the  conflict. 

To  keep  open  this  door  to 
negotiated  settlement  among  all  th 
parties,  it  is  essential  that  the  Unite 
States  not  choose  sides.  Some  hav, 
argued  that  we  should  now  suppoi 
the  agreement  between  Ian  Smith  an 
some  of  the  black  leaders — and  ceas 
our  participation  in  the  U.N.  sane 
tions  against  Rhodesia — before  trul 
free  elections  are  held.  We  ar 
pleased  that  recent  efforts  in  the  Sen 
ate  and  House  to  lift  sanctions  im 
mediately  were  rejected. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
strongly  believe  that  siding  wit! 
either  the  internal  or  the  external  par 
ties  would  be  a  dangerous  course.  I 
would  not  help  to  end  the  fighting  ii 
Rhodesia.  Whatever  one  may  thin! 
about  the  two  sides  to  the  conflict,  i 
seems  clear  that  the  fighting  will  no 
stop  until  both  sides  come  together  u' 
negotiate  a  transition  process  all  ac 
cept  as  fair.  And  only  such  a  resul' 
will  eliminate  the  opportunity  fo 
growing  involvement  in  the  conflic 
by  other  nations  less  committed  to  tht 
processes  of  peace. 

The  only  realistic  channel  now 
open  for  bringing  the  parties  togethei 
is  the  U.S. -U.K.  negotiating  effort, 
That  effort  will  remain  alive  only  as 
long  as  we  remain  impartial  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  all  parties 
involved. 

The  wiser  course,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  persist  in  our  efforts,  as  we  did 
in  Namibia,  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether to  resolve  their  differences 
through  negotiations  and  to  work  for 
a  peaceful  transition  to  a  stable  and 
internationally  accepted  nation  where 
both  blacks  and  whites  can  prosper. 

As  I  conclude,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  United  States  will  maintain 
its  unyielding  commitment  to  the 
processes  of  peace.  We  want  never  to 
be  in  the  position,  years  hence,  of 
asking  whether,  had  we  worked 
harder  to  keep  open  those  processes, 
a  war  could  have  been  avoided.         □ 
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ARMS  CONTROL:        SALT  U-The  Home  Stretch 


I  Paul  C.  Warnke 

Following  are  an  address  and 
testion-and-answer  session  before 
e  Foreign  Policy  Association  in 
ew  York  on  August  23,  1978.  Mr. 
arnke  is  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
ol  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
lairman  of  the  delegation  to  the 

rategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
'ALT)  with  the  personal  rank  of 
mbassador. 1 

As  you  can  see  from  my  title, 
SALT  II— The  Home  Stretch,"  I  am 
lite  optimistic  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
taring  the  completion  of  what  has 
;en  a  very  long  race.  SALT  II,  as  I 
m  sure  you  know,  has  been  in 
jgotiation  for  almost  6  years.  In  that 
;riod,  most  of  the  major  problems 
ive  been  solved. 

We  are  close  to  the  full  develop- 
ed of  a  detailed,  comprehensive 
;reement  that  will  break  new  ground 

arms  control.  Agreement  has  been 
ached  on  verification  measures,  on 
bw  ceilings,  and  on  subceilings  for 
irticular  categories  of  strategic  nu- 
ear  delivery  vehicles. 

Agreement  is  now  emerging  on  re- 
raints  on  new  types  of  missiles  and 
i  improvement  of  existing  missiles, 
nd  the  new  SALT  agreement  will 
iean  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
mitations  on  the  Soviet  nuclear 
eapons  that  are  aimed  at  American 
ties  and  our  military  targets. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  that  the 
:latively  few  problems  that  remain 
•e  very  tough  ones.  That,  I  think,  is 
n  be  expected,  because  they  are  the 
ist  problems.  They  are  the  ones  that 
ive  proven  to  be  the  least  tractable, 
am,  however,  convinced  that  we  can 
)mplete  the  home  stretch  and  that 
le  result  will  be  an  agreement  which 
rotects  and  advances  the  security  of 
le  United  States. 


ackground 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  step  back 
id  take  a  long  view  of  SALT,  as  a 
rocess,  to  consider  how  and  why  we 
;came  involved  in  it,  what  we  have 
:complished  to  date,  and  what  we 
ave  come  to  learn  of  the  implica- 
ons  of  SALT — first  and  foremost  for 
ur  national  security  but  also  for  our 
Nations  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
ecause  SALT  deals  with  the  core  of 


the  power  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  specif- 
ically with  the  most  important  and 
most  dangerous  component  of  that 
balance — those  nuclear  weapons 
which,  if  ever  used,  would  mean  the 
devastation  of  both  societies. 

So  SALT  thus  involves  fundamen- 
tal and  vital  security  interests  of  both 
countries.  Because  this  is  so,  you 
might  ask  why  the  SALT  talks  didn't 
begin  until  the  late  1960's?  Why  was 
it  that  they  didn't  start  sooner — 
perhaps  in  the  early  1950's? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  and  the  evolution  of 
the  military  balance  between  these 
countries  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear 
age.  Out  of  the  wartime  alliance,  and 
with  Europe  and  Japan  in  ruins,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
emerged  as  the  two  dominant  and 
rival  powers. 


to  allow  this  lead  to  persist  as  long  as 
they  possessed  the  resources  to  close 
the  gap.  Even  if  our  strategic  nuclear 
edge  did  not  allow  us  consistently  to 
thwart  Soviet  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives and  its  ability  to  project  its 
military  power,  a  combination  of 
historic  Russian  sensitivity  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  West  and  Soviet  ideol- 
ogy drove  the  U.S.S.R.,  at  no  small 
cost,  to  try  and  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  in  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

By  the  mid- 1 960 's,  programs  for 
this  Soviet  effort  were  firmly  estab- 
lished and  underway,  and  thus  the 
two  superpowers  were  forced  to  face 
the  implications  of  the  new  military 
reality.  For  the  United  States,  it 
meant  that  no  longer  could  we  rely — 
either  in  practice  or  even  in 
rhetoric — on  the  doctrine  of  massive 
nuclear  retaliation,  a  doctrine  that 
actually  had  been  eroding  for  nearly  a 
decade. 


Agreement  is  now  emerging  on  restraints  on  new  types  of  mis- 
siles and  on  improvement  of  existing  missiles.  [It]  will  mean  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  limitations  on  the  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  that  are  aimed  at  American  cities  and  our  military 
targets. 


Fundamental  differences  in  goals, 
values,  and  political  systems  led  in- 
evitably to  this  rivalry  and  to  a  bipo- 
lar world.  And  for  many  years  any 
kind  of  useful  relations  or  productive 
negotiations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries appeared  almost  impossible. 
Many  questioned  whether  we  could 
even  live  together,  and  the  term 
"coexistence"  acquired  a  pejorative 
connotation.  So  that  arms  control  in 
these  circumstances  seemed  a  very 
unpromising  prospect. 

Moreover,  you  have  to  remember 
that  for  about  two  decades  we  had, 
first,  a  nuclear  monopoly  and  then  a 
clear  nuclear  superiority.  For  the 
Soviet  Union,  arms  control 
negotiations — in  the  light  of  this  great 
American  lead — seemed  to  offer 
nothing  but  permanent  second-class 
status.  And  for  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  our  immensely  greater 
strategic  capability,  arms  control  was 
a  topic  of  no  particular  urgency. 

The  Soviets  could  not  be  expected 


Since  the  late  1950's,  it  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  Soviet 
possession  of  a  nuclear  retaliatory  ca- 
pability meant  instead  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  must  be  capable  of  flexi- 
ble response,  commensurate  with  the 
military  challenge;  because  otherwise 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  left  with 
wide  freedom  of  action  to  use,  or 
threaten  to  use,  its  conventional 
military  power. 

Now  there  have  been  some  who 
have  argued  that  we  never  should 
have  allowed  the  Russians  to  over- 
come our  nuclear  superiority.  A 
group  recently  formed  insists  that  we 
should  now  regain  that  strategic  nu- 
clear superiority.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, tell  us  how  that  can  be  done. 
Nor  do  they  say  how  the  effort  to  do 
so  can  be  kept  from  creating  an  un- 
bridled competition  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  further  and  more  deadly  nu- 
clear weapons  that  would  mean 
superiority  for  neither  side  and  di- 
minished security  for  both. 
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The  fact  is  that  in  a  nuclear  race 
between  countries  with  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  side  can  gain  and  main- 
tain strategic  superiority  only  if  the 
other  side  defaults.  Now  we  know 
that  we  would  never  be  willing  to 
concede  nuclear  superiority  to  the 
Soviets,  and  I  think  we  have  no  basis 
for  hoping  that  they  may  be  more  in- 
dulgent and  give  us  that  advantage. 

So  it  is  the  inescapable  logic  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
terrible  consequences  of  their  wide- 
scale  use,  if  strategic  stability  should 
disappear  and  deterrence  should  fail, 
that  even  bitter  competitors  have  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  benefits  of 
limited  cooperation  in  the  form  of 
arms  control.  This  is  the  case  for  us, 
whatever  our  distaste  for  Soviet  am- 
bitions abroad  and  repression  at 
home. 

You  will  remember  that  the  first 
manifestation  of  this  dawning 
realism  about  nuclear  arms  came  in 
the  consideration  of  the  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missile  systems.  In  the 
mid-1960's,  the  Soviets  were  ex- 
panding their  air  defense  and  begin- 
ning to  deploy  some  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  and  the  question  we  had  to 
face  was  whether  we  should  move  our 
research  and  development  program  on 
antiballistic  missiles  beyond  that  de- 
velopment stage  into  actual  deploy- 
ment. There  were  those  within  gov- 
ernment who  consistently  urged  that 
course. 

What  I  regard  as  the  seminal  state- 
ment in  the  new  strategic  arms  debate 
was  a  speech  delivered  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
McNamara,  in  1967. 2  This  was  an 
historic  contribution  to  public  under- 
standing of  strategic  policy. 

In  his  speech,  Secretary  McNamara 
outlined  the  basic  concepts  of  nuclear 
strategy  and  explained  the  new 
realities  of  deterrence  and  the  mutual 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  ballistic  mis- 
siles of  the  other  side.  He  emphasized 
that  the  problem  with  ABM's,  with 
antiballistic  missile  defenses,  was  not 
the  problem  of  cost  but  the  fact  that 
the  system  itself  was  vulnerable  to 
countermeasures  which  the  other  side 
could  take.  No  matter  how  many  an- 
tiballistic missiles  one  side  might  as- 
semble, the  other  side  could  match 
that,  and  more  than  match  that,  with 
offensive  nuclear  warheads  and  also 
with  dummy  warheads. 

So  that  even  if  the  ABM  were 
technically  feasible,  U.S.  deployment 
of  a  massive  anti-Soviet  ABM  system 
would,  as  Secretary  McNamara  put  it, 
have  "...  strongly  motivated  [the 
Soviets]  to  so  increase  their  offensive 


capability  as  to  cancel  out  our  defen- 
sive advantage. " 

We  could,  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense pointed  out,  guess  at  Soviet  in- 
tentions, match  their  ABM  deploy- 
ments, respond  to  internal  pressures 
for  new  offensive  systems  to  over- 
come the  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fenses, and  try  to  preserve  our  secu- 
rity interests  in  a  new  round  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  "But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "what  we  would  much  prefer 
to  do  is  to  come  to  a  realistic  and 
reasonably  riskless  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  would  effec- 
tively prevent  such  an  arms  race.  " 

And  with  that  speech,  Mr. 
McNamara  placed  negotiated  arms 
control  explicitly  where  it  belongs — in 
the  context  of  national  security.  It 
was  really  out  of  this  new  perception 
of  the  strategic  realities  that  SALT 
was  born.  It  was  the  relative  parity  of 
the  strategic  nuclear  forces  of  both 
sides  that  made  SALT  possible,  and  it 
was  the  stability  of  that  balance  that 
made  SALT  desirable. 

When  the  United  States  was  still 
strategically  superior,  the  Soviet 
Union  didn't  dare  to  negotiate,  and 
we  felt  no  need  to  do  so.  But  once 
parity  was  achieved,  another  round  of 
the  arms  race  with  the  rich,  strong- 
willed,  and  technologically  powerful 
United   States   would  provide   the 


With  our  highly  sophisticated 
national  technical  means  of 
verification,  we  don't  have  to 
rely  on  Soviet  assurances. 


Soviet  Union  with  neither  greater  se- 
curity nor  greater  status;  because  with 
the  forces  in  relative  balance,  neither 
side  could  rationally  be  tempted  to 
launch  a  preemptive  first  strike. 

President  Johnson,  in  tying  his  ac- 
tions on  ABM's  to  Soviet  willingness 
to  negotiate  limitations  on  ABM's, 
was  really  the  one  who  committed  the 
United  States  to  the  SALT  process. 
And  every  President  since  then,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  has  con- 
tinued that  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol. 

Their  consistent  belief  is  expressed 
in  President  Carter's  introduction  to 
my  agency's  1977  annual  report.  He 
noted  that:  "When  necessary,  we  will 
maintain  our  security  and  protect  our 
interests  by  strengthening  our  military 
capabilities.  Whenever  possible, 
however,  we  seek  to  enhance  our  se- 
curity through  arms  control.  Our  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  all  nations 
can  be  better  served  through  equitable 
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and  verifiable  limits  on  arms  thai 
through  unbridled  competition.  Th< 
United  States  has  chosen  arms  contro 
as  an  essential  means  of  promoting  it: 
security." 

Accomplishments 

In  SALT  there  already  have  beei 
significant  accomplishments.  The 
SALT  I  agreements  in  1972  includec 
a  treaty  which  drastically  limited  an 
tiballistic  missile  defenses,  and  tha 
treaty  was  so  successful  that  it  was 
later  amended  to  cut  back  the  per 
mitted  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
from  two  to  one.  The  ABM  treat) 
logically  removed  a  major  incentive 
to  build  up  offensive  systems;  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  ABM's  were 
essentially  banned,  it  meant  that  yoi 
did  not  have  to  engage  in  a  furthei 
accumulation  of  offensive  warheads 
in  order  to  penetrate  what  would  be-r 
come  a  nonexistent  defense. 

In  addition,  in  SALT  I  there  was  an 
Interim  Agreement  on  control  of 
strategic  offensive  arms.  This  essen- 
tially froze  the  number  of  strategic 
missile  launchers  at  the  levels  already 
deployed  or  under  construction. 

Taken  together,  these  SALT  I 
agreements  constituted  recognition 
that  the  key  to  strategic  stability  and 
to  a  lower  risk  of  nuclear  war  was  tc 
preserve  the  retaliatory  capability  of 
each  side;  and  that,  accordingly, 
building  of  more  and  more  offensive; 
weapons  was  unnecessary,  dangerous,, 
and  inconsistent  with  our  goal  of  a 
secure  world. 

Since  May  of  1972,  when  SALT  I 
was  signed  in  Moscow,  the  careful 
and  at  times,  I  would  say,  painful 
development  of  a  SALT  II  agreement 
has  been  proceeding.  In  late  1974, 
there  was  a  major  breakthrough. 
President  Ford  and  the  then  General 
Secretary  Brezhnev  agreed  in  Vlad- 
ivostok that  the  SALT  II  agreement 
would  provide  for  equal  aggregates  in 
intercontinental  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  side  agreed 
that  these  equal  numbers  could  be 
part  of  the  new  treaty,  without  any 
compensation  to  them  for  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  maintains — in  bases 
in  Europe  —  the  so-called  "for- 
ward-based systems"  that  enable  us  to 
target  additional  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  important  that  we  now  embody 
this  principle  of  equal  aggregates  in  a1 
formal  treaty,  because  even  if  it  were 
limited  to  this  feature  alone,  SALT  II 
would  be  very  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  And  from  this 
starting  point  of  equal  ceilings  on  the 
number  of  total  launchers  and  launch- 
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rs  of  missiles  with  multiple, 
idependently-targetable  reentry  ve- 
cles  that  we  refer  to  as  MIRV's,  we 
tn  go  on  to  parallel  reductions  in 
lese  ceilings.  It  has  already  been 
»reed  at  Geneva  that  Vladivostok 
'ilings  of  2,400  strategic  nuclear- 
;livery  vehicles,  of  which  1,320  can 
j  MIRV'ed,  will  be  cut  back  early 
i  in  the  course  of  SALT  II.  And  it 
is  also  been  agreed  that  there  will 
5  a  separate  subceiling  on  the  land- 
ised  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
les  (ICBM's)  with  MIRV's. 
We  want  that  separate  subceiling 
jcause  these  are  the  most  dangerous, 
le  most  destabilizing  of  the  nuclear 
eapons.  They  are  the  ones  that  pose 
ie  greater  threat  of  a  counterforce 
ipability  against  the  missile  forces 
f  the  other  side,  and  hence  a  threat 
i  the  assured  retaliatory  capability. 

essons  From  SALT 

As  we  have  moved  in  the  last  dec- 
de  of  SALT  from  unrestricted  ac- 
nmulation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
eginning  of  control  and  now  to  the 
rospect  of  effective  quantitative  as 
'ell  as  qualitative  restrictions,  we 
ave  learned  a  good  deal  about  the 
rocess.  We  have  learned  a  good  deal 
bout  how  it  works  and  what  it  means 
jr  the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship. 

The  first  lesson  that  we  have 
earned  is  that  we  can  negotiate 
bout  strategic  arms  and  that  the 
esulting  agreements  will  work.  The 

ntiballistic  missile  limitation  treaty 
id,  in  fact,  limit  the  deployment  of 
allistic  missile  defenses.  I  pointed 
ut  that  we  have  cut  back  from  two 
ites  in  each  country  to  one;  and,  as  a 
latter  of  fact,  we  have  deactivated 
ur  own  one  site,  because  we  don't 
eed  it  to  protect  our  deterrent. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  strategic 
rms  control  agreements  can  be  de- 
eloped  which  are,  in  fact,  verifi- 
ble  by  our  national  technical 
leans.  Unless  we  can  have  adequate 
ssurance  that  the  other  side  is  corn- 
lying  with  arms  control  provisions, 
ny  arms  control  agreement  will  be- 
ome  a  source  of  suspicion  and  fric- 
ion,  rather  than  a  source  of  comfort 
nd  confidence.  With  our  highly 
ophisticated  national  technical  means 
f  verification,  we  don't  have  to  rely 
n  Soviet  assurances.  We  have  been 
ble  to  determine  under  the  SALT  I 
greements,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
etermine  under  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, that  the  limits — both  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative — are,  in  fact, 
eing  met  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  provisions  on  verification  that 
lave  already  been  agreed  upon  pro- 


hibit any  measures  of  deliberate  con- 
cealment which  would  impede  our 
ability  to  verify  compliance,  and  they 
specifically  prohibit  any  interference 
with  our  national  technical  means. 
Moreover,  after  long  negotiation,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  traditional  Soviet 
reluctance  to  disclose  facts  on  mili- 
tary forces,  the  Soviet  negotiators 
agreed  earlier  this  year  to  an  ex- 
change of  data  that  will  establish  an 
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MIRV's,  SALT  I  left  MIRV's  to  run 

free. 

Now,  today,  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  SALT  II,  a  frequent 
criticism  that  I  hear  is  that  SALT  II 
won't  prevent  the  Soviets  from  ac- 
quiring the  theoretical  potential  to 
threaten  land-based  forces  in  a  coun- 
terforce first  strike. 

I  have  mentioned  that  interconti- 
nental ballistic   missiles  (ICBM's) 


.  .  .  the  common  recognition  that  we  share  an  interest  in  survival 
has  enabled  SALT  to  continue  despite  the  intermittent  strains  in 
the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship. 


agreed  data  base  against  which  we 
can  measure  the  reductions  to  the  new 
agreed-upon  lower  ceilings. 

And  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
determining  by  national  technical 
means  what  kind  of  a  missile  is  in 
any  particular  missile  launcher,  we 
have  now  agreed  that  a  launcher  will 
be  counted  as  a  launcher  of  a  MIRV 
missile  if  it  is  of  a  type  which  has 
ever  contained  or  launched  a  missile 
which  is  of  a  type  which  has  ever 
been  tested  with  MIRV's.  That  sup- 
plements our  national  technical  means 
of  verification  and  gives  us  an  identi- 
fiable feature  against  which  we  can 
measure  compliance  with  the  SALT 
ceilings. 

There  is  a  third,  and  I  think  a 
very  important,  lesson  that  we  have 
learned  in  the  SALT  process,  and 
that's  the  fact  that  arms  control 
agreements  only  limit  those  things 
that  are  specifically  covered  by  the 
agreement.  We  can't  rely  on  com- 
pliance with  the  spirit  of  an  agree- 
ment; you  have  to  have  the  letter. 
You  have  to  have  something  to  which 
you  can  point  and  say  that  this  is  an 
agreed-upon  provision  which  limits 
the  activity  in  which  each  side  can 
engage.  And  we  have  to  recognize 
that  any  new  weapon,  or  any  new  de- 
velopment, that  is  excluded  from  the 
coverage  of  the  agreement  is  per- 
mitted for  both  sides — that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  preserve  options,  we  pre- 
serve them  also  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ment limited  antiballistic  missiles, 
and  it  limited  launchers  of  offensive 
missiles  of  intercontinental  range.  It 
didn't  limit  warheads,  and  it  didn't 
limit  MIRV  testing  and  MIRV  de- 
ployment. So  it  is  somewhat  ironical 
that  although  SALT  I  banned  any 
major  deployment  of  antiballistic  mis- 
siles because  these  would  lead  to  of- 
fensive  countermeasures   such   as 


with  MIRV's  are  the  most  dangerous, 
the  most  destabilizing  of  nuclear- 
weapons  systems  because  they  pos- 
sess the  combination  of  accuracy  and 
yield  that  enables  them  to  strike  hard 
targets,  such  as  our  hardened  Min- 
uteman  silos.  Now,  without  SALT, 
this  possible  vulnerability  would  ob- 
viously become  greater,  but  the 
threat,  at  least  in  theory,  does  exist. 
It  exists  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  able  to  multiply 
their  warheads,  because  SALT  I  did 
not  prevent  the  development  of 
MIRV's. 

So  the  MIRV  option  that  we  chose 
to  keep  open  for  ourselves  has  thus 
come  back  to  haunt  us.  Now,  in 
SALT  II,  the  reductions  in  MIRV 
ballistic  missile  launchers — and  par- 
ticularly the  subceiling  that  I  have 
mentioned  on  MIRV'ed  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles — will  make  a 
beginning  toward  meeting  this  prob- 
lem; but  it  won't  be  until  SALT  III, 
at  the  earliest,  that  we  will  be  able 
fully  to  undo  that  which  SALT  I  al- 
lowed to  be  done  in  proliferating 
reentry  vehicles. 

I  would  say  then  that  the  third  les- 
son we  have  learned  from  SALT  is 
that  in  the  SALT  process  we  should 
protect  only  those  military  options  we 
genuinely  need  and  those  in  which  the 
net  balance,  if  both  sides  go  ahead, 
will  at  least  be  equal  and  preferably 
will  give  us  some  benefits.  We  should 
avoid  those  things  which  mean  only 
an  unnecessary  and  futile  intensifica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  competition. 
And  it  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  we  arrived  at  a  three-piece 
framework  for  SALT  II. 

SALT  II  will  consist  of  three  parts. 
One  is  the  basic  agreement,  which,  as 
it  now  stands  in  the  joint  draft  text, 
places  specific  limits  through  1985  on 
total  launchers,  on  launchers  of 
MIRV  missiles,  and  on  launchers  of 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's. 
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The  second  part  is  a  short-term 
protocol,  which  puts  short-term  limits 
on  certain  types  of  systems  on  which 
we  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  a  final 
program  decision.  For  the  period  of 
the  protocol,  deployment  of  mobile 
launchers  of  ICBM's  is  banned.  For 
that  same  protocol  period,  there  is  a 
ban  on  the  actual  deployment  of  long- 
range  ground  and  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles.  The  testing  of  these  systems 
can  continue;  and  while  the  protocol 
continues,  we  can  determine  whether 
longer  term  restrictions  should  be 
negotiated  as  part  of  SALT  III  or 
whether  our  interests  warrant  the  ac- 
tual production  and  deployment  of 
these  new  systems. 

We  will,  of  course,  have  to  keep  in 
mind  the  experience  of  the  matching 
Soviet  development  of  MIRV's  and 
be  alert  to  the  fact  that  if  we  elect  to 
have  the  freedom  to  go  ahead  with 
these  new  systems  after  the  period  of 
the  protocol,  we  must  anticipate  that 
the  Soviets  will  do  the  same.  The  de- 
sirability of  preserving  the  options 
must  be  balanced  against  the  possibly 
adverse  effects  of  the  introduction  of 
a  new  nuclear-weapons  system  into 
the  strategic  arms  competition. 

There  is  a  fourth  lesson  that  has 
been  taught  us  during  a  decade  of 
SALT  and  that  is  that  in  the  con- 
text of  overall  U.S. -Soviet  relations, 
SALT  has  developed  a  value  and  a 
momentum  of  its  own.  Since  1969 
the  common  recognition  that  we  share 
an  interest  in  survival  has  enabled 
SALT  to  continue  despite  the  inter- 
mittent strains  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lationship. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  many  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  With  or  with- 
out SALT,  I  think  we  have  to  antici- 
pate that  we  will  continue  to  be  com- 
petitors who  share  unmatched  military 
power  but  very  little  else;  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  very  different  views 
of  a  desirable  world  order  and  of  a 
domestic  system  which  promotes  the 
well-being  of  its  citizens.  We  have  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  times  of  ten- 
sion, times  when  the  international 
dialogue  will  be  bitter  and  abrasive. 
Our  disagreement  with  many  Soviet 
policies  and  many  of  its  actions,  both 
within  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  necessarily  affect  our  attitude 
toward  that  government. 

But  we  pursue  SALT  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war  and  to  insure  our 
own  survival  as  a  modern,  function- 
ing society.  I  therefore — and  I  am 
sure  this  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
you — find  myself  in  total  disagree- 
ment with  those  who  have  suggested 


that  we  should  cancel  or  suspend  the 
SALT  talks  because  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  intervention  in  Africa  or 
Soviet  suppression  of  independent 
voices  within  that  country.  As  I  see 
it,  SALT  is  not  just  a  byproduct  of 
detente  nor  can  it  be  used  as  a  bribe 
to  make  the  Soviets  behave  in  a 
fashion  of  which  we  approve. 

SALT,  of  course,  doesn't  exist  in 
total  isolation.  The  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  almost  exactly  a 
decade  ago,  had  the  further  tragic 
consequence  of  postponing  for  more 
than  a  year  the  initiation  of  talks  on 
limiting  strategic  nuclear  arms.  As 
indicated  in  President  Johnson's 
memoirs,  he  was  prepared  to  an- 
nounce on  August  21,  1968,  that  he 
and  Premier  Kosygin  would  meet  on 
September  30  to  begin  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks.  But  it  was  on  August 
20  that  Soviet,  Bulgarian,  East  Ger- 
man, Hungarian,  and  Polish  army 
units  moved  into  Czechoslovakia. 

Neither  American  nor  international 
public  opinion  would  have  understood 
the  initiation  of  arms  control  discus- 
sions in  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the 
summer  that  followed  the  Prague 
spring.  And  by  that  fall,  when  talks 
might  have  been  started,  the  Johnson 
Administration  had  run  out  of  time. 
So,  it  was  not  until  November  17, 
1969 — in  a  new  U.S.  Administra- 
tion— that  American  and  Soviet  dele- 
gations met  in  Helsinki  and  ex- 
changed the  opening  statements  on 
the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

But  since  then  SALT  has  gone 
ahead  despite  many  U.S. -Soviet  fric- 
tions. SALT  I  —  we  have  to 
remember — was  signed  in  May  of 
1972,  just  about  a  month  after  the 
United  States  had  mined  Haiphong 
harbor  and  trapped  Soviet  ships. 

We  have  pursued,  and  we  will 
continue  to  pursue,  our  aims  in  the 
field  of  human  rights;  but  Soviet  re- 
sentment about  this  has  never  caused 
any  ripples  in  our  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  The  issue  has  never  been 
raised  with  me  by  any  Soviet 
negotiator. 

We  can't  be  sure  that  continued 
progress  in  the  SALT  process  will 
improve  detente,  but  I  believe  we  can 
be  certain  if  SALT  fails,  the  chances 
of  improved  relations  and  of  chan- 
neling the  U.S. -Soviet  rivalry  into 
less  dangerous  areas  of  competition 
would  be  immeasurably  damaged. 

To  me,  the  relationship  between 
SALT  and  detente  is  much  like  the 
relationship  between  SALT  and  the 
goal  of  halting  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Success  in  SALT 
won't  automatically  bring  either  de- 
tente or  nonproliferation,  but  the  fail- 
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ure  of  SALT  would  leave  us  with  a 
very  dismal  prospect  of  achieving 
either  objective. 

There  is  a  fifth  lesson  that  I  think 
is  to  be  learned  from  our  experience 
with  SALT,  and  that  is  that  we  can 
pursue  it  without  risk  and,  indeed, 
with  major  benefit  to  our  national 
security.  SALT,  in  fact,  complements 
our  assured  retaliatory  capability  with 
less  cost  and  at  less  risk. 

To  begin  with,  we  can  proceed 
with  SALT  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  technology,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  forces  to  meet  our 
strategic  military  needs.  We  are  not 
negotiating  from  fear,  but  we  are 
negotiating  with  confidence.  We  are 
negotiating  from  strength  and  not 
from  weakness. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  a  study  re- 
cently completed  by  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (see  p.  24) 
vividly  shows  that  while  pursuing 
SALT,  we  have  maintained  the  re- 
taliatory capability  that  protects  us 
against  the  use,  or  threatened  use,  of 
Soviet  nuclear  forces.  Today,  our  re- 
taliatory capability  could  do  more 
damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  after  a 
Soviet  first-strike  than  that  first-strike 
could  to  the  United  States.  Our, 
second-strike,  destructive  capability 
exceeds  the  Soviet  Union's  first-strike 
capability. 

And  our  study  also  shows  that 
while  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
forces  will  both  become  substantially 
more  capable  and,  really,  essentially 
equal  in  capability  by  the  mid-1980's, 
our  retaliatory  capability  after  a 
Soviet  first-strike  will  at  that  time  ex- 
ceed our  current  ability  to  retaliate 
against  Soviet  targets. 

In  a  speech  that  was  delivered  yes- 
terday, Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  confirmed  this  increase  in  our 
second-strike  capability,  despite  any 
improvements  in  the  Soviet  offensive 
or  defensive  forces.  This,  I  would 
submit,  doesn't  square  with  the 
image,  which  is  suggested  by  some, 
that  the  United  States  has  been 
hamstrung  by  SALT  while  the  Soviets 
race  ahead. 

SALT  has  left  us  free  to  make 
those  changes  in  each  part  of  our  de- 
terrent nuclear  triad — the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  the  subma- 
rine launched  ballistic  missiles,  and 
our  heavy  bombers — which  will  in- 
sure their  viability  in  the  light  of 
Soviet  military  improvements. 

SALT  II  will  enable  us  to  go  ahead 
with  the  military  options  which  our 
military  planners  tell  us  are  neces- 
sary. Under  the  limits  of  SALT  II, 
our  heavy  bomber  force  will  be  mod- 
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;rnized  by  being  equipped  with 
long-range  cruise  missiles,  missiles 
with  a  range  that  enables  them  to  stay 
outside  of  Soviet  air  defenses  and  still 
strike  the  lucrative  Soviet  targets. 

We  are  free  to  go  ahead  with  the 
IYident  ballistic  missile  submarine 
ind  the  longer  range  ballistic  missiles 
that  can  be  launched  from  ocean  areas 
:lose  to  the  United  States  and  still 
maintain  complete  target  coverage  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Sixth,  SALT  II  will  impose 
neaningful  limits  on  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  To  comply  with  the 
igreement,  the  Soviets  will  have  to 
lismantle  or  destroy  up  to  several 
lundred  strategic  systems.  The  new 
igreement,  furthermore,  will  hold  the 
ieployment  of  Soviet  strategic  forces 
veil  below  what  they  would  deploy  in 
he  absence  of  an  agreement.  Our  in- 
elligence  sources  indicate  that  the  net 
swing  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  systems 
argeted  against  the  United  States  is 
something  in  the  order  of  900 — that 
neans  900  less  systems  as  a  result  of 
5 ALT.  And  that,  by  any  definition,  is 
i  plus  for  American  security. 

I  have  suggested  that  SALT  is  a 
process.  I  don't  think  that  SALT  II  is 
>oing  to  be  the  ultimate  word  in 
strategic  arms  control.  It  will  mean  a 
neaningful  step  forward,  but  we 
should  regard  this  as  a  continuing 
process  in  which  we  move  deliber- 
ately, cautiously,  but  confidently  to- 
ward the  effective  control  of  strategic 
niclear  weapons  and  the  elimination 
)f  the  greatest  threat  to  the  survival 
)f  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 

Q.  The  first  general  set  of  ques- 
tions is:  How  near  are  you  to  an 
igreement?  What  is  in  the  way?  Is 
it  politics?  Will  it  be  before  or  after 
the  election?  How  important  is  this, 
is  against  other  problems  of  negoti- 
ation with  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  As  far  as  timing  is  concerned,  I 
am  not  rash  enough  to  make  any  kind 
of  a  prediction.  If  you  look  at  it  in 
terms  of  where  we  were,  say,  3 
months  ago,  and  where  we  are 
[today — if  we  make  that  same  amount 
of  progress,  we  would  certainly  have 
in  agreement  well  before  the  end  of 
ithe  year. 

As  far  as  the  timing  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, my  instructions  from  the 
jPresident  are  to  complete  a  negotia- 
tion when  we  can  get  an  agreement 
[that  we  want,  that  other  consid- 
erations are  not  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  we  will  get  an  agreement 
as  soon  as  we  have  one  that  serves 
ithe  interests  of  the  United  States. 


I  think  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  negotiate.  You 
shouldn't  set  for  yourself  any  sort  of 
arbitrary  deadlines,  which  will  just 
mean  that  you  are  not  going  to 
negotiate  effectively.  And  you 
shouldn't  postpone  the  opportunity  to 
grasp  an  agreement  which  does  meet 
your  criteria. 

Q.  The  largest  set  of  questions  we 
have  put  here  could  be  put  in  under 
a  single  heading,  I  think:  Can  you 
trust — should  you  trust — the  Rus- 
sians? What  about  their  activities, 
which  you  touched  on,  in  Africa? 
What  about  the  danger  that  they 
may  have  a  significant — perhaps  a 
compelling — civil  defense  program? 
What  about  their  killer  satellites? 
What  about— can  you  really  be  sure 
on  verification?  And  on  what 
ground  do  we  think  that  there  is 
truly  a  common  interest  in  SALT? 
And  why  do  you  negotiate  from 
weakness? 

A.  You  have  given  me  the  material 
for  an  additional  40-minute  speech.  I 
would  say  that  the  short  answer  is 
that  you  can  trust  the  Soviet  Union  to 
behave  in  its  own  interests.  And  I 
think  that  is  the  only  trust  you  can 
place  in  any  sovereign  country. 

We  don't  trust  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  why  we  have  been  very  careful  to 
work  out  the  verification  provisions 
that  I  have  outlined.  Those  will  en- 
able us,   by  our  national  technical 
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I  don't  think  that  anybody  can  en- 
visage the  destructive  capability  of 
that  number  of  warheads — each  one 
of  which  is  many  times  the  size  of  the 
primitive  weapon  that  devastated 
Hiroshima.  The  idea  that  somehow 
the  Soviet  Union  can  protect  itself  by 
having  every  Muscovite  shoulder  his 
spade,  take  the  subway  out  to  the 
suburbs,  and  walk  into  the  tundra 
until  he  can  finally  dig  a  hole — 
provided  it  was  not  frozen — I  think  it 
is  an  illusion.  Again,  I  quote  Secre- 
tary Brown.  In  his  speech  yesterday 
he  indicated  that  whatever  the  Soviet 
Union  tried  to  do,  in  the  way  of 
either  offensive  improvements  or  de- 
fensive improvements,  would  not  im- 
pair our  retaliatory  capability. 

With  regard  to  antisatellite  sys- 
tems, we  obviously  view  with  alarm 
the  possibility  that  both  sides  may 
engage  in  a  race  in  space  that  could 
give  both  sides  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  satellites  of  the  other  side.  That 
would  not  only  interfere  with  verifi- 
cation, it  would  also  interfere  with  a 
number  of  developments  that  have 
proven  to  be  of  great  civilian  impor- 
tance. SALT  cannot  control  the  de- 
velopment of  the  capability.  It  does 
prohibit  any  use,  so  that  whatever  the 
capability  might  be,  it  could  not  be 
used  without  completely  destroying 
the  SALT  agreement. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  capability,  we  recently  initiated 
talks  on  a  prohibition  of  the  develop- 


.  .  .  my  instructions  from  the  President  are  to  complete  a  negoti- 
ation when  we  can  get  an  agreement  that  we  want.  .  .  we  will  get 
an  agreement  as  soon  as  we  have  one  that  serves  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 


means,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  limits  of  SALT  II  are  being  met. 

I  am  confident  that  those  verifica- 
tion provisions  are  adequate  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  the  verification 
provisions  that  we  proposed  and  that 
eventually,  after  long  and  very  skill- 
ful negotiations,  we  managed  to  get 
the  Soviet  Union  to  accept. 

As  far  as  their  other  activities  are 
concerned,  mention  has  been  made  of 
civil  defense.  I  say  the  real  risk  of 
civil  defense  is  that  the  country  that 
put  money  in  it  may  convince  itself 
that  the  money  has  not  been  wasted 
and,  therefore,  may  bask  in  the  illu- 
sion of  invulnerability.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  our  more  than  9,000 
nuclear  warheads  could  totally  satu- 
rate any  civil  defense  effort  and 
wreak  totally  unacceptable  havoc  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 


ment  of  antisatellite  weapons.  I  par- 
ticipated in  those  talks  in  Helsinki  at 
the  beginning  of  June.  We  have  a 
further  round  of  talks  coming  up.  We 
have  to  realize  that  either  there  is 
going  to  be  a  ban  on  antisatellite 
systems  for  both  countries  or  else 
both  sides  will,  in  fact,  go  ahead. 

The  short  answer,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  answer,  is  that  we  do  not  trust 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  why  we  have 
developed  a  SALT  agreement  that 
doesn't  rely  on  trust  but  relies  on  our 
own  ability  to  verify  compliance. 

Q.  I  have  a  set  of  questions  about 
the  vulnerability  of  Minuteman  and 
the  role  of  multiple  aiming  point 
systems.  When  do  we  think  that 
Minuteman  will  really  be 
vulnerable— 1980?  1982?  Later? 
And  how  do  we  think  that  we  would 
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verify  a  Soviet  multiple  aiming- 
point  system,  if  they,  also,  took  this 
choice? 

A.  As  far  as  Minuteman  vulnera- 
bility is  concerned,  as  I  mentioned, 
there  will  be  at  least  a  theoretical 
vulnerability  at  the  point  at  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  number  of 
warheads  and  the  degree  of  accuracy 
that  would  enable  them,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  to  deposit  two 
reentry  vehicles  on  each  Minuteman 
site. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  will 
occur  by  the  mid- 1 980  's.  Some  say 
earlier  than  that.  Some  say  never. 
There  are  formidable  problems  in 
planning  the  kind  of  attack  which  that 
scenario  would  envisage.  You  would 
have  to  be  able  to  send  over  enough 
missiles  so  that  you  had  enough 
warheads  so  that  you  had  two  for 
each  Minuteman  silo.  You  would 
have  to  time  your  attack  with  the  ex- 
quisite precision  that  would  enable 
you  to  reach  that  point  at  which  the 


missiles  launched  from  submarines. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  something  like 
70%  in  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. So,  if  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  are  vulnerable,  then  70%  of 
their  force  is  at  risk;  something  like 
30%  of  our  force  is  at  risk. 

As  far  as  mobile  launchers  are  con- 
cerned, that  option  is  preserved  after 
the  protocol  period.  We  can  test  any 
type  of  mobile  ICBM  launcher  im- 
mediately. And  if  we  decide  that  this 
is  something  we  have  to  do  to  protect 
even  the  30%  of  our  deterrent  force, 
we  would  be  free  to  go  ahead  with  it 
at  the  end  of  the  protocol  period. 

As  far  as  verification  is  concerned, 
you  have  to  recognize  that  SALT 
limits  launchers,  not  missiles.  You 
can't  verify  how  many  missiles  there 
are.  You  can  verify  the  number  of 
launchers.  So  the  verification  problem 
requires  that  you  have  a  system  in 
which  you  can  tell  what  the  launcher 
is  and  how  many  of  them  there  are. 
And  any  system  that  we  utilized 
would  meet  that  criterion,  because  we 


[The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union]  have  to  recognize  that  if  we 
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oncoming  missiles  were  not  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  so-called  fratricide  problem. 
You  would  have  to  assume  virtually 
flawless  performance  of  a  system  that 
has  never  been  tested  in  anger.  And 
you  would  also  have  to  assume  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  stand  calmly  by,  while  Soviet 
missiles — with  something  like  20-, 
25-,  30-minutes  warning — thundered 
overhead  to  attack  our  missiles.  Now, 
I  don't  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  do  that,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  no  Soviet  planner  in 
his  right  mind  would  assume  that  the 
United  States  would  leave  its  missiles 
to  be  destroyed  once  we  had  assured 
proof  of  a  Soviet  attack. 

So  I  tend  to  be  with  those  that  say 
that  the  vulnerability  is  largely 
theoretical.  But,  if  I  am  wrong,  we 
are  taking,  and  have  taken,  the  steps 
to  make  sure  that  our  retaliatory  ca- 
pability is  preserved.  The  fact  that 
you  could  predict  a  point  at  which 
fixed  targets  could  be  vulnerable  was 
what  compelled  us  in  decades  past  to 
develop  the  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rine, and  it  put  a  substantial  part  of 
our  total   resources  into  our  ballistic 


would   insist   on   that   criterion   being 
met  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Moving  on  to  a  cluster  of 
questions  on  related  issues,  what  is 
the  relation  between  SALT  and  the 
concern  of  our  allies?  You  have 
touched  on  the  issue  of  nonprolifer- 
ation;  how  about  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions  (MBFR)? 
And  what  is  the  relation,  also,  be- 
tween SALT  and  a  comprehensive 
test  ban? 

A.  There  is  no  direct  relationship 
between  SALT  and  these  other  arms 
control  negotiations.  You  could  have 
success  in  SALT  and  still  not  assure 
that  you  would  have  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  However,  the  two  are,  in  a 
sense,  complementary.  For  example, 
I  have  mentioned  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  negotiate  is  some  sort  of  a 
prohibition  on  development  of  new 
strategic  arms.  Obviously,  if  you  had 
a  comprehensive  test  ban,  that  would 
give  you  additional  assurance  that 
new  strategic  arms  weren't  being  de- 
veloped, because  you  could  not  de- 
velop a  new  warhead  without  exten- 
sive testing.  But  the  two  of  them  do 
proceed  independently  of  one  another. 
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It  is  quite  interesting  that  when 
am  in  Geneva  dealing  with  both  negoti 
ations,  there  is  almost  no  social  in 
terrelationship  between  the  two  Sovie 
delegations,  and  they  never  discus; 
the  problems  of  the  other  negotiation 
They  maintain  an  almost  completely 
isolated  approach  to  the  separate 
negotiations. 

As  far  as  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  are  concerned 
again,  there  is  no  direct  relationship 
Obviously,  it  would  improve  tht 
overall  degree  of  confidence  betweer 
the  two  sides  if  we  were  able  to  pro 
ceed  with  reasonable  parallelism  or 
the  two. 

But  MBFR,  you  have  to  remember 
is  geographically  limited.  It  involve* 
only  the  central  European  situation 
and  therefore  you  could  not  negotiate 
in  MBFR  any  restrictions  on  Soviei 
theater  nuclear  forces  that  were  not 
located  within  the  central  European 
area  themselves.  Systems  that  were 
located  in  the  Soviet  Union,  directed 
at  Western  European  targets,  would 
be  entirely  outside  the  coverage  of 
MBFR. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  some  point, 
in  order  to  complete  the  arms  control 
agenda,  what  we  will  have  to  do  is  to' 
develop  some  sort  of  a  forum  in, 
which  we  can  negotiate  meaningful 
restrictions  on  the  theater  nucleai, 
forces,  the  intermediate  range  ballis-! 
tic  missile  systems  of  the  Soviet; 
Union,  and,  of  course,  then  some 
matching  restraints  on  our  longer 
range  forward-based  systems.  But  that 
forum  does  not  exist  as  yet. 

Q.  We  have  a  cluster  of  questions 
that  relate  to  what  will  happen  if 
you  do  get  an  agreement:  Have  you 
let  the  opponents  of  the  agreement, 
or  the  critics,  get  the  jump  in  the 
national  debate?  Are  you  planning 
an  effort  at  persuasion?  When  will 
it  begin?  Have  you  considered, 
given  the  difficulty  of  a  two-thirds 
vote,  the  possibility  of  an  executive 
agreement?  What  would  be  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  that? 
And  how  optimistic  are  you  about 
the  country's  agreement  to  what 
you  may  agree  to? 

A.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  deper- 
sonalize it.  It  won't  be  what  I  agree 
to;  it  will  be  what  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agrees  to.  I  think  it  has  to  be 
understood  that  the  entire  process  of 
developing  positions  in  SALT  is  an 
interagency  process.  It  is  done  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  on  which  sit  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
President's  National  Security  Adviser, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the 
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Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  I  am  entitled  to  one 
small  vote  in  that  committee.  That  is 
where  the  positions  are  developed. 
That  is  where  we  determine  what 
moves  we  are  prepared  to  make. 

As  far  as  letting  the  opposition  get 
a  jump  on  us,  I  think  you  have  to 
recognize  that  it  is  awfully  difficult  to 
defend  a  treaty  which  doesn't  yet 
exist  against  somebody  else's  dream. 
I  can  dream  up  a  better  treaty  than  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  present.  It 
would  be  a  very  one-sided  treaty,  and 
I  have  no  realistic  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union — or  anybody  else  in 
their  right  mind — would  accept  it.  We 
have  to  recognize  that  in  order  to  get 
restrictions  on  Soviet  systems  that  we 
don't  like,  we  have  to  forego  certain 
military  options  of  our  own.  There 
are  those  who  will  oppose  any  SALT 
treaty,  because  they  oppose  any  re- 
strictions on  American  total  military 
freedom.  I  think  they  are  wrong,  but 
they  are  entitled  to  their  own  opinion. 

I  think  that  the  only  way  that  SALT 
can  be  sold  is  on  its  merits.  I  believe 
that  the  agreement  will  commend  it- 
self to  anybody  who  approaches  arms 
control  with  an  objective  frame  of 
mind.  Those  who  think  that  you 
should  not  be  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  obviously,  aren't  going 
to  be  satisfied. 

But,  to  me,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  agree- 
ment improves  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  an  agreement 
which  limits  Soviet  systems,  which 
requires  them  to  reduce,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  going  ahead  with  a 
whole  new  fifth  generation  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles — that 
means  a  net  reduction,  as  compared 
with  where  they  would  be  by  1985,  of 
something  in  excess  of  900  nuclear 
delivery  systems — is  not  going  to  be 
very  hard  to  sell.  And  I  look  forward 
to  the  debate  with  a  good  deal  of 
expectation. 

Q.  I  guess  I  should  draw  your 
attention  to  the  question  of  an 
executive  agreement  versus  a 
treaty. 

A.  That,  of  course,  is  a  possible 
option.   I   think   that   in  terms  of  the 


ratification  problem  that  it  wouldn't 
make  an  awful  lot  of  difference;  be- 
cause, of  course,  in  order  to  invoke 
cloture,  you  would  need  60  votes  in 
the  Senate  in  any  event.  So  it  is  a 
question  of  seven  less  votes,  as  com- 
pared to  the  problems  of  getting 
ratification  through  both  houses  of  the 
Congress.  It's  a  decision  that,  I  think, 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  congres- 
sional sentiment,  as  much  as  on  any 
other  consideration.  We  have  consid- 
ered that  SALT  would  be  a  treaty. 
Now,  of  course,  as  1985  comes 
closer,  it  begins  to  look  more  like  a 
short-term  executive  agreement.  But, 
as  I  say,  that  decision  remains  open. 
It  will  be  made,  obviously,  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Congress. 

Q.  I  think  I  will  just  sum  up  with 
one  more  question,  if  I  may,  Am- 
bassador Warnke,  and  that  is  if  you 
would  summarize  for  us  your  own 
sense  of  how  near  we  are,  actually 
on  the  clauses.  And  if  you  have — if 
there  is  one  or  another  point  that 
you  would  like  to  single  out,  is 
there  a  difference  of  substance  that 
you  find  particularly  troubling,  or 
are  you  basically  optimistic  because 
you  have  called  your  speech  "SALT 
II— the  Home  Stretch?" 

A.  I  would  say  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
very  close  at  this  point,  that  we  have 
solved  much  more  difficult  problems 
than  any  of  those  that  remain.  The 
remaining  problems  have  to  do,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  degree  and 
coverage  of  the  restrictions  on  new 
types  of  missile  systems. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  like  to 
impose  tighter  constraints  on  our 
cruise  missiles.  We  would  like  to 
have  tight  constraints  on  the  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exists  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  do  have  bigger  missiles  than 
we  have.  We  opted,  back  in  the 
1960's,  to  go  for  the  solid-fueled, 
smaller,  but  more  reliable,  systems. 
They  have  continued  with  the  larger, 
liquid-fueled  systems,  so,  as  a  result, 
they  have  larger  throw-weight.  One 
obvious  improvement  in  the  strategic 
situation  would  be  to  limit  the  way  in 
which  they  could  modify  these  exist- 
ing systems.   If  we  can  ban  most  of 
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the  new  systems,  if  we  can  prevent 
modifications,  modernization,  in- 
creased reentry  vehicles  on  the  exist- 
ing systems,  then  we  have  lessened 
the  prospects  of  Minuteman  vulnera- 
bility, and  we  have  created  a  more 
stable  strategic  situation. 

I  think  that  we  are  getting  there.  I 
think  that  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes 
that  they,  too,  have  an  interest  in  a 
SALT  treaty.  I  have  speculated 
sometimes  on  the  reasons  why  they 
would  be  interested — I  mean,  if  they 
want  it,  is  it  because  they  think  it  is 
good  for  them  and  bad  for  us?  There 
is  always  that  chance.  But  I  think  it  is 
probably  more  realistic  to  consider 
why  it  is  that  we  would  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  there  are  a  variety 
of  reasons.  I  have  mentioned  the 
common  interest  in  survival.  There  is 
also  the  common  interest  in  stopping 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Both  of  us  have  to  recognize  that  if 
we  continue  to  go  ahead  with  an  un- 
checked competition  in  strategic 
arms,  we  can't  expect  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  stand  by  and  indefinitely  es- 
chew the  acquisition  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  of  their  own. 

I  think,  also,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
recognizes  that  the  alternative  to 
SALT  is,  for  them,  not  a  very  ap- 
petizing one.  I  don't  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  we  need  SALT,  because 
it  is  the  best  we  can  do  in  preventing 
the  Soviet  Union  from  massively 
overcoming  us.  I  think  that  we  have 
the  resources,  we  have  the  will,  we 
have  the  technology  so  that  we  could 
keep  up  in  any  kind  of  an  unbridled 
competition.  I  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  that,  too.  And,  there- 
fore, the  alternative  to  SALT  is 
merely  the  indefinite  perpetuation  of 
a  strategic  arms  competition,  which 
we  won't  allow  them  to  win.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  that  we 
both  have  incentives  to  overcome  the 
remaining  differences.  I  think  that 
can  be  done  and  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 


1  ACDA  press  release. 

2For  text  of  address,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
9,  1967,  p.  443. 
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U.S.  and  Soviet  Strategic 
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Report  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  August  1978. ' 

Many  of  the  static  measures  used  to 
compare  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
forces  deal  only  with  factors  such  as 
numbers  of  bombers,  missiles, 
weapons,  throw-weight,  and  megatons. 
Other  factors  not  considered  can  far 
outweigh  these  simple  static  measures. 
These  factors  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  readiness  of  the  forces, 
their  survivability,  their  ability  to 
penetrate  defenses,  their  accuracy  and 
reliability,  and  what  it  is  they  have  to 
attack. 

The  "capability  index"  used  in  this 
study  attempts  to  place  in  perspective 
the  relative  capabilities  of  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  strategic  forces  according 
to  a  common  measure  of  effectiveness. 
This  measure  is  one  which  focuses  on 
what  the  forces  "can  do"  as  opposed 
to  what  the  two  forces  "look  like." 

Basis  for  Analysis 

The  first  step  in  the  process  is  to 
determine  what  it  is  that  the  forces 
will  be  used  against  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  exchange.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  various  categories  of 
targets  will  include  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic facilities,  civilian  and  military 
command  and  control  facilities,  and 
military  targets  such  as  missile  launch- 
ers, submarine  ports,  airfields,  and 
troop  installations.  In  terms  of  vul- 
nerability it  is  more  appropriate  to 
categorize  the  targets  according  to 
their  susceptibility  to  destruction.  The 
majority  of  potential  targets  are  very 
soft.  That  is,  any  nuclear  weapon 
which  detonates  within  a  few  thousand 
feet  will  probably  destroy  the  target. 
Other  targets  such  as  missile  silos, 
weapons  storage,  and  command  and 
control  facilities  are  built  to  withstand 
all  but  direct  hits  and  near  misses. 

In  this  analysis  a  basic  target  set  is 
assumed  against  which  the  capabilities 
of  the  two  forces  are  measured.  While 
there  are  asymmetries  within  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  target  systems  on  a  func- 
tional basis,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  an  equal  number  of  hard  and 
soft  targets  for  purposes  of  comparing 
overall  capability.  In  this  analysis  it  is 
assumed  that  each  country  has  1,500 
hard  targets  (2,000  psi)2  and  5,000 
soft  targets  (10  psi).  Excursions  to  this 
base  case  have  been  made.  They  show 


that  the  results  are  not  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  variations  in  the  total 
number  of  targets,  the  hardness  of  the 
targets,  or  the  ratio  of  hard  to  soft 
targets. 

This  means  of  measuring  force  ca- 
pability cannot  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
full  impact  of  the  current  and  pro- 
jected Soviet  strategic  forces.  Nor 
should  this  study  be  the  sole  basis  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  proposed 
changes  in  the  U.S.  force  posture. 
However,  the  overall  capability  of  nu- 
clear forces  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signed objectives — destruction  of 
targets — has  to  play  a  major  role  in 
any  comparative  assessment  of  relative 
strength. 

The  analysis  which  follows  com- 
pares the  capability  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  forces  for  the  present  and  for 
the  mid-1980's  against  a  common 
target  set. 

Relative  Strategic  Capability  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Forces  in  1978 

While  the  Soviets  lead  the  United 
States  in  some  of  the  static  indices  of 
strategic  force  comparison,  the  United 
States  is  clearly  ahead  today  in  terms 
of  target  destruction  capability. 

Chart  1  shows  the  current  Soviet 
capability  to  destroy  a  target  system 
consisting  of  1,500  hard  targets  and 
5,000  soft  targets.  The  curve  which 
originates  at  the  lower  left  corner  of 
the  graph  shows  the  damage  expect- 
ancy for  a  sequentially  higher  alloca- 
tion of  weapons  to  hard  targets.  The 
dotted  curve  which  begins  in  the  lower 
right  corner  of  the  graph  indicates  the 
percentage  of  soft  targets  destroyed  by 
the  weapons  not  allocated  to  hard 
targets.  For  example,  if  no  weapons 
are  allocated  to  hard  targets  then  all 
weapons  are  used  against  soft  targets 
and  75%  of  the  soft  targets  are  de- 
stroyed. At  the  other  extreme,  if  all 
weapons  are  used  against  hard  targets 
and  none  against  soft  then  the  Soviets 
could  destroy  56%  of  the  1,500  hard 
targets. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  curves 
consider  the  case  where  the  Soviets 
might  desire  a  damage  expectancy  of 
70%  against  the  soft  targets.  With 
1978  forces  this  is  achievable  but  in 
order  to  destroy  70%  of  the  soft 
targets  only  6%  of  the  force  would  be 
available  to  strike  the  hard  targets. 
Therefore,  from  the  curves  of  chart  1, 
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if  70%  of  the  soft  targets  are  de- 
stroyed then  only  14%  of  the  hard 
targets  would  be  destroyed.  An  in- 
teresting way  of  comparing  forces  is 
shown  in  the  appendix. 

Chart  2  contains  the  Soviet  1978 
capability  curves  from  chart  1  as  well 
as  the  curves  which  show  how  capa- 
ble the  current  U.S.  strategic  forces 
would  be  against  the  same  target 
system  after  riding  out  the  Soviet 
first-strike.  In  these  curves  both 
forces  are  in  a  generated  alert  pos- 
ture. All  force  characteristics  such  as 
alert  readiness,  accuracy,  weapon 
yield,  and  reliability  have  been  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  estimates  of 
U.S.  bomber  force  capability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses. 

It  can  be  observed  from  the  com- 
puter plot  of  chart  2  that  the  retalia- 
tory capability  of  U.S.  forces  in  1978 
exceeds  the  first-strike  capability  of 
the  Soviets  against  both  hard  and  soft 
targets.  It  can  be  seen  in  this  chart 
that  for  any  weapon  allocation  U.S. 
forces  in  a  retaliatory  attack  create  a 
larger  destruction  than  Soviet  forces 
in  a  first-strike.  For  example,  an  allo- 
cation in  which  80%  of  the  force  was 
used  against  soft  targets  while  the 
other  20%  was  used  against  hard 
targets  would  yield  the  following 
results. 


Hard  Targets  Soft  Targets 
Destroyed       Destroyed 

Soviet  first-strike       28%  61% 

U.S.  retaliation  43%  77% 


One  of  the  major  contributors  to 
U.S.  hard  target  kill  capability  is  the 
U.S.  manned  bomber  force.  This 
force  is  not  provocative  from  a  first- 
strike  viewpoint  because  of  its  rela- 
tively slow  response  time  (as  com- 
pared to  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles — ICBM's);  however,  in  re- 
taliation it  has  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy a  wide  spectrum  of  targets. 


Relative  Strategic  Capability  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Forces  in  the 
Mid-1980's 

Both  forces  are  projected  to 
undergo  extensive  modernization  be- 
tween now  and  the  mid-1980's.  For 
the  United  States  the  changes  which 
will  take  place  include  improved  ac- 
curacy and  higher  yield  warheads  for 
the  Minuteman  III  ICBM;  the  de- 
ployment of  the  new  and  larger  Tri- 
dent submarines  equipped  with  the 
new  Trident  C-4  missile;  the  backfit- 
ting  of  the  Trident  C-4  missile  into 
many  of  the  Poseidon   submarines; 
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nd  the  introduction  into  the  U.S. 
omber  force  of  the  air-launched 
ruise  missile  (ALCM). 

Chart  3  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
I.S.  retaliatory  capability  in  1978  to 
lat  of  the  mid-1980's.  It  can  clearly 
e  seen  in  this  chart  that  the  U.S. 
staliatory  capability  in  the  mid- 
980's  is  substantially  larger  than  our 
urrent  capability. 

Soviet  strategic  force  improvements 
re  even  more  dramatic.  The  MIRV- 
ig  which  is  currently  underway  will 
ave  been  completed;  better  missile 
ccuracy  is  forecast;  and  several  new 
eapon   systems  are   projected  to  be 


Chart  1 
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deployed.  In  chart  4  the  first-strike 
capabilities  of  the  current  and  pro- 
jected Soviet  strategic  forces  are 
shown.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  chart 
Soviet  first-strike  capability  in  the 
mid- 1 980 "s  has  increased  sharply  over 
the  current  Soviet  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. It  can  be  noted  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant increase  in  capability  is  in 
hard  target  destruction. 

The  analysis  takes  into  account  the 
SALT  II  agreement  now  being 
negotiated.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  predict  Soviet  force  improvements 
in  the  absence  of  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment,  it  is  apparent  that  the  overall 
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capability  could  be  greater  since  it 
would  be  unrestrained  by  the  SALT 
limitations. 

In  chart  5  the  U.S.  retaliatory  ca- 
pability is  compared  to  the  Soviet 
first-strike  potential.  Both  forces  are 
roughly  in  balance;  however,  the 
overall  capability  of  the  United  States 
to  attack  hard  targets  is  about  10  per- 
centage points  lower  than  the  Soviet 
first-strike  capability  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  losses  incurred  by  the 
U.S.  Minuteman  force. 

Observations 

On  the  basis  of  the  capability  index 
used  in  this  study  the  following  ob- 
servations can  be  made. 

•  The  United  States  is  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  today  in  target  destruc- 
tion capability. 

•  Both  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
forces  will  become  substantially  more 
capable  by  the  mid-1980"s. 

•  U.S.  retaliatory  capability  after  a 
Soviet  first-strike  in  the  mid- 1 980  "s 
exceeds  the  current  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. 

•  The  capability  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  forces  in  the  mid- 1 980  "s  is 
essentially  equal. 

APPENDIX— Equal  Damage  Point 

An  interesting  way  to  examine  the 
curves  presented  in  this  report  is  at 
the  point  where  the  hard  and  soft 
targets  curves  cross.  At  this  point  the 
damage  to  both  hard  and  soft  targets 
is  equal.  This  point  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  equal  damage  point  (EDP). 
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Chart  4 

A  Comparison  of  Current  and  Future 
(mid-1980's)  Soviet  First  Strike  Capa- 
bility 
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Chart  5 

A  Comparison  of  Soviet  First  Strike 
Capability  and  U.S.  Retaliatory  Capabil- 
ity in  the  mid-1980's 
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ECONOMICS:        Prospects  for 

international  Action  on 

Natural  Rubber 


by  Julius  L.  Katz 

Address  before  the  25th  assembly  of 
the  International  Rubber  Study  Group 
on  June  19,  1978.  Mr.  Katz  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs. 

We  are  honored  to  serve  as  host  to 
the  25th  assembly  of  the  International 
Rubber  Study  Group.  The  United 
States  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
International  Rubber  Study  Group  at 
its  formation  in  1944  and  the  new 
group's  first  assembly  was  held  the 
next  year  in  Washington.  The  group  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  indeed  one  of 
the  most  useful,  international  com- 
modity organizations  representing  both 
producers  and  consumers.  Its  statisti- 
cal information  on  natural  rubber  and 
synthetic  rubber  production,  consump- 
tion, and  trade  has  benefitted  industry 
and  government  alike.  The  studies  it 
has  undertaken  on  problems  of  the 
rubber  industry  and  its  supply-demand 
projections  have  been  very  useful. 
And  its  annual  meetings  have  provided 
an  opportunity  for  representatives  of 
some  30  countries  to  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  common  problems  and  de- 
velopments in  world  rubber  markets. 

My  own  experience  in  the  com- 
modities field  does  not  date  back  quite 
as  far  as  the  International  Rubber 
Study  Group's,  but  international  com- 
modity issues  have  been  a  major 
preoccupation  of  mine  over  many 


years.  While  my  current  respon- 
sibilities cover  the  spectrum  of  inter- 
national economic  problems,  I  find 
myself  frequently  engaged — by  per- 
sonal choice  as  well  as  circum- 
stance— in  our  government's  efforts  to 
address  specific  commodity  issues.  So 
it  is  a  personal  pleasure  to  welcome 
this  important  commodity  group  to 
meet  with  us  in  Washington. 

Since  early  1977,  a  series  of  discus- 
sions on  natural  rubber  have  taken 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
(UNCTAD).  At  the  latest  preparatory 
meeting,  held  4  months  ago,  produc- 
ing and  consuming  countries  agreed  to 
participate  in  formal  negotiations  for 
an  international  price  stabilization 
agreement.  Those  negotiations  will 
begin  in  November.  In  light  of  these 
developments,  I  would  like  first  to  re- 
view briefly  the  outlook  for  natural 
rubber  and  then  focus  on  the  prospects 
of  achieving  agreement  at  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  in  Geneva. 

The  Role  of  Natural  Rubber 

Over  the  last  century,  the  natural 
rubber  industry  has  changed  dramat- 
ically. Natural  rubber  was  initially 
obtained  wild  from  several  species  in 
the  Amazon  basin,  but  today  is  pro- 
duced primarily  in  Southeast  Asia 
from  organized  plantings  of  a  single 
specie.  In  the  interim,  agricultural, 
physiological,   and  biochemical  re- 


C Strategic  Capability — cont'd) 

In  chart  2  which  compares  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  first-strike  capability  to 
U.S.  retaliatory  capability,  the 
Soviets  could  achieve  a  48%  damage 
expectancy  on  the  6,500  targets  by  al- 
locating 36%  of  their  weapons  to  hard 
targets  and  the  remaining  64%  to  the 
soft  targets.  The  U.S.  retaliatory  capa- 
bility at  the  EDP  is  to  destroy  58%  of 
the  6,500  targets.  A  U.S.  retaliation, 
therefore,  has  10  percentage  points 
more  capability  against  this  target  set 
than  a  Soviet  first-strike. 

Examining  charts  3  and  4  one  can 
see  that  the  EDP  and  U.S.  retaliatory 
forces  grows  by  24  percentage  points 
between   now  and  the   mid-1980's, 


while  that  of  the  Soviet  first-strike 
grows  by  35  percentage  points  over 
that  same  period. 

The  net  effect  of  the  current  U.S. 
lead  and  the  more  rapid  Soviet  growth 
between  now  and  the  mid-1980's  is 
that  the  equal  damage  points  of  a 
Soviet  first-strike  and  a  U.S.  retalia- 
tion are  equal  in  the  mid- 1980  time 
period.  □ 


1  ACDA  press  release. 

2  The  stated  level  of  hardness  is  the  over- 
pressure in  pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch 
which  the  target  can  withstand  [footnote  in 
original]. 
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search  have  transformed  the  origina 
tree  into  a  more  efficient  producer.  I; 
1977  the  world  trade  in  natural  rubbe 
had  climbed  to  3.2  million  tons  arv 
was  valued  at  $2.2  billion.  Excludin; 
oil,  natural  rubber  ranks  sixth  in  valu 
among  the  primary  products  traded  o1 
world  markets. 

Natural  rubber  is  of  majd 
socioeconomic  importance  to  the  de 
veloping  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
which  supply  over  90%  of  world  pro 
duction;  it  is  also  of  growing  impoi 
tance  to  a  number  of  countries  in  Af 
rica  and  Latin  America.  Nearly  2.1 
million  workers  are  directly  employe 
in  natural  rubber  cultivation.  Ove 
three-quarters  of  world  production  i 
by  smallholders — subsistence  farmer 
who  typically  own  fewer  than  It 
acres.  Moreover,  natural  rubber  is 
significant  earner  of  much-needet 
foreign  exchange.  In  1976  Malaysi 
generated  23%  of  its  foreign  exchang; 
receipts  from  natural  rubber  and  In 
donesia  21%  of  non-oil  receipts.  Th< 
figures  for  Sri  Lanka  and  Thailan< 
were  18%  and  9%,  respectively. 

Natural  rubber  is  also  important  t< 
the  industrialized  countries,  which  ac 
count  collectively  for  over  80%  o 
world  consumption.  The  transportatioi 
industry,  particularly  commercial  an< 
passenger  tire  production,  has  tradi; 
tionally  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  de 
mand.  In  recent  years,  though,  othe! 
sectors  such  as  latex  products,  belting 
footwear,  and  cable  insulation  havt 
been  rapidly  increasing  their  con 
sumption.  Natural  rubber  is  particu 
larly  important  to  the  United  States,  a; 
the  world's  largest  single  consumer  o 
this  product.  In  1977  our  imports  to 
taled  nearly  800,000  tons.  Thi 
equates  to  almost  8  pounds  of  natura 
rubber  per  capita  and  amounts  to  ove 
20%  of  world  production.  Given  ou: 
growing  demand  for  radial  tires,  th< 
U.S.  market  for  natural  rubber  appear: 
certain  to  continue  to  expand  rapidly. 

Trends 

There  are  currently  several  trends 
underway  which  individually  and  col- 
lectively promise  significant  future 
changes  in  the  natural  rubber  market. 

First,  the  traditional  demand  struc 
ture  is  changing.  Higher  oil  prices 
have  slowed  down  growth  in  totai 
world  elastomer  (natural  and  synthetic 
rubber)  demand.  As  a  result,  it  ap- 
pears likely  in  the  next  15  years  thai 
annual  growth  in  world  elastomer  con- 
sumption will  decline  from  the  receni 
historical  average  of  6.5%  to  aboul 
5%.  The  automotive  industry  of  the 
developed  countries  will  remain  the 
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eading  consumer,  but  its  growth  in 
latural  rubber  use  should  taper  off  in 
he  1980's.  Other  industrial  uses  in  the 
leveloped  countries,  coupled  with  the 
utomotive  sectors  of  the  developing 
nd  nonmarket  countries,  should  help 
iffset  those  slowdowns.  On  balance, 
owever,  we  see  the  overall  outlook  as 
avorable,  with  total  elastomer  con- 
umption  growing  at  a  rate  leaving 
ioth  natural  and  synthetic  rubber 
mple  scope  for  expansion. 

Second,  the  energy  situation  has 
iltered  the  competitive  relationship 
tetween  natural  and  synthetic  rubber, 
•rior  to  1973  synthetic  rubber,  based 
m  monomers  produced  from  inexpen- 
ive  petrochemical  products,  enjoyed  a 
listinct  price  advantage.  The  fourfold 
ncrease  in  oil  prices  changed  this  re- 
ationship  by  doubling  the  cost  of  most 
nonomers.  Although  the  international 
>il  market  currently  is  slack,  future 
letroleum  price  levels  and  supplies 
emain  highly  uncertain.  Meanwhile, 
he  cost  of  natural  rubber — whose 
argest  component  is  labor — has  not 
>een  as  strongly  or  directly  influ- 
nced.  The  result  has  been  a  substan- 
ial  improvement  in  its  ability  to  com- 
iete  in  elastomer  markets. 

Third,  new  technologies  and  pro- 
uction  techniques  continue  to  be  de- 
eloped  in  the  field  of  synthetic  rub- 
bers. Cis-Polyisoprene,  a  synthetic 
ubber  that  is  a  virtual  chemical  dupli- 
ate  of  natural  rubber,  is  already 
vailable  but  presently  more  costly 
han  its  natural  counterpart.  In  addi- 
tion, new  "convenience"  rubbers — 
jvhich  would  facilitate  processing — 
;nd  "specialty"  rubbers — which  are 
lesigned  to  perform  well  under  ex- 
reme  conditions — may  soon  be  avail- 
able. There  also  has  been  renewed 
nterest  in  guayule,  the  latex- 
iroducing  shrub  indigenous  to  Mexico 

nd  the  southwestern  United  States, 
jliese  developments — and  the  apparent 
ommitment  of  nonmarket  economies 
o  increasing  their  synthetic  rubber 
traduction — could  offset  natural  rub- 
ber's increased  competitiveness. 

Fourth,  most  projections  indicate 
hat  a  supply  shortfall  in  natural  rub- 
ber appears  likely  in  the  late  1980's. 
IVs  I  have  already  mentioned,  world 
ilemand  for  elastomers  is  likely  to 
i;row  at  5%  annually  over  the  next  15 
'ears  or  so.  Replanting  and  technical 
Innovations  will  allow  natural  rubber 
liroduction  to  climb  from  its  historic 
jiverage  growth  of  3%  annually  to 
perhaps  4%  per  year.   But  even  with 

his  effort,  a  gap  between  production 
|ind  consumption  seems  likely  to  de- 
velop in  the  latter  part  of  the  next 
llecade. 


Production  Investment  and  Price 
Instability 

To  reduce  that  anticipated  future 
shortage  of  natural  rubber,  expanded 
production  and  increased  investment 
are  needed.  An  international  workshop 
held  last  month  in  Southeast  Asia  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  view  firsthand 
the  production  situation  of  the  natural 
rubber  industry.  Particularly  impres- 
sive were  technological  innovations 
which  would  provide  increased 
supplies  of  natural  rubber  if  effectively 
and  energetically  implemented.  These 
innovations  encompass: 

•  Higher  yielding  trees  which  could 
raise  current  annual  yields  by  two  or 
three  times; 

•  New  planting  materials  and  tech- 
niques which  can  reduce  the  immatu- 
rity period  of  rubber  trees  from  the 
traditional  6  to  7  years  down  to  3  to  4 
years,  thus  reducing  investment  costs 
substantially; 

•  Chemical  stimulants  capable  of 
cutting  production  costs  and  enhancing 
yields  of  relatively  mature  trees;  and 

•  Methods  of  stemming  losses  from 
endemic  tree  diseases. 

Programs  to  implement  these  inno- 
vations are  underway  in  all  of  the  pro- 
ducing countries,  but  the  levels  of  ef- 
fort and  effectiveness  vary  consid- 
erably among  the  producing  countries. 
As  a  result,  in  the  near  future  there 
will  have  to  be  sizable  new  invest- 
ments if  the  opportunity  facing  natural 
rubber  producers  is  to  be  seized  and 
natural  rubber  shortfalls  avoided  in  the 
late  1980's. 

Natural  rubber  prices,  however, 
have  traditionally  displayed  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  instability,  with 
strong  rises — notably  in  1951,  1955, 
1960,  and  1973-74— followed  by 
sharp  and  sudden  declines.  This  be- 
havior has  tended  to  destabilize  small- 
holders' incomes,  complicate  planning 
for  national  development,  and  impact 
adversely  on  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. It  has  also  tended  to  contribute 
to  unjustified  investment  during 
periods  of  high  prices  and  underin- 
vestment during  periods  of  low  prices. 
As  such,  short-term  price  instability 
has  clearly  been  among  the  factors 
generating  resistance  to  needed  long- 
term  investments. 


Prospects  for  an   International 
Agreement 

Our  own  analyses  and  the  UNCTAD 
discussions  have  shown  that  a  properly 
designed  and  implemented  price 
stabilization  agreement  on  natural  rub- 
ber could  provide  benefits  to  both  con- 
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suming  and  producing  countries.  From 
the  standpoint  of  producer  countries, 
an  agreement  could: 

•  Offer  greater  predictability  of 
smallholder  incomes  and  foreign  ex- 
change earnings; 

•  Encourage  investments  that  would 
steadily  and  substantially  increase  nat- 
ural rubber  production  and  stimulate 
rural  development;  and 

•  Boost  consumption  of  natural  rub- 
ber, thus  making  it  possible  for  small- 
holder incomes  and  foreign  exchange 
earnings  to  rise. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  such  an  agree- 
ment, and  I  assume  that  of  most  con- 
suming countries,  would  be  to: 

•  Moderate  the  extent  to  which  vol- 
atile raw  material  prices  trigger  in- 
flationary pressures  and 

•  Create  an  atmosphere  that  would 
help  to  assure  future  needed  supplies 
of  natural  rubber  at  reasonable  prices. 

Looking  to  the  Negotiations 

In  theory,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate that  an  international  buffer 
stock  agreement  could  offset  imper- 
fections in  the  competitive  rubber 
market,  while  avoiding  interference 
with  basic  supply/demand  factors  or 
underlying  price  signals  in  the  market. 
In  doing  so,  an  agreement  should 
confer  some  of  the  benefits  just  listed. 
In  practice,  though,  establishing  a 
buffer  stock  agreement  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  Commodity  markets  are  com- 
plex, and  the  political  realities  of  the 
multilateral  negotiation  process  com- 
pound the  problem.  Each  government 
brings  to  the  bargaining  table  its  own 
set  of  economic  and  political  objec- 
tives, as  well  as  its  peculiar  perspec- 
tive on  the  problem. 

The  negotiations  beginning  in 
Geneva  next  November  will  need  to 
resolve  an  array  of  closely  linked  is- 
sues before  a  satisfactory  agreement 
can  emerge.  These  issues  include  the 
proper  buffer  stock  size  and  location; 
the  width  of  the  price  band  to  be  de- 
fended and  the  rules  for  adjusting  the 
band;  the  procedures  for  market  inter- 
vention by  the  buffer  stock  manager; 
the  scale  of  government  contributions 
to  financing  the  buffer  stock;  and  the 
decisionmaking  rules. 

Two  of  these  issues — export  con- 
trols and  pricing  provisions — are  likely 
to  be  troublesome.  Given  their  signifi- 
cance, I  would  like  to  elaborate  in 
some  detail  our  views  on  each  of 
them. 

Export  controls  are  advanced  in 
most  negotiations  for  commodity 
agreements  as  a  means  of  supple- 
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meriting  buffer  stocks  to  insure  de- 
fense of  floor  prices.  Part  of  their  ap- 
peal lies  in  the  notion  that  they  will 
decrease  the  required  buffer  stock 
size,  thus  reducing  the  participants'  fi- 
nancial obligations  in  comparison  with 
a  pure  buffer  stock  agreement.  Our 
experiences  with  other  commodities 
and  our  analysis  of  the  rubber  market, 
however,  suggest  that  export  controls 
have  serious  disadvantages.  In  par- 
ticular, export  controls: 

•  Are  cumbersome  devices,  difficult 
to  negotiate  and  implement; 

•  Freeze  export  patterns  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  more  active  and  efficient 
producers,  especially  when  the  con- 
trols are  based  upon  past  export  per- 
formances; 

•  Impair  the  agreement's  ability  to 
defend  a  price  ceiling  once  demand 
picks  up,  particularly  if  production  re- 
strictions are  also  imposed; 

•  Are  particularly  difficult  to  design 
and  could  be  destabilizing;  and 

•  Inefficiently  idle  factors  of  pro- 
duction which  could  be  devoted  more 
advantageously  to  buffer  stock  size. 

In  regard  to  pricing  provisions  gen- 
erally, our  preference  is  for  measures 
that  enhance  the  operation  of  the  free 
market  rather  than  replace  it.  We  op- 
pose arrangements  that  introduce  arti- 
fically  rigid  restrictions  on  the  market 
or  try  to  peg  prices  at  levels  above 
those  which  supply  and  demand  can 
sustain.  In  our  view,  the  aim  should 
be  to  stabilize  the  market  price  around 
its  long-term  trend  as  determined  by 
market  prices,  rather  than  by  institu- 
tional fiat.  We  seek  an  approach  which 
would  enable  producers,  consumers, 
and  investors  to  respond  to  clearer 
market  signals  while  erratic  pressures 
on  price  movements  would  be  damp- 
ened. Market  distortions  and  misallo- 
cation  of  resources  could  thus  be 
minimized. 

In  the  specific  case  of  rubber,  we 
believe  that  in  determining  the  width 
of  the  price  band,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  size  of  the 
buffer  stock  and  its  ability  to  contrib- 
ute to  price  stabilization  within  that 
range.  The  design — and  operation — of 
the  mechanism  for  adjusting  that  price 
band  should  be  based  primarily  upon 
long-term  trends. 

Conclusion 

As  the  negotiations  approach,  we 
are  working  with  other  countries  to 
develop  a  proposal  that  will  incorpo- 
rate recommendations  for  the  major 
economic  provisions  of  an  agreement. 
In  so  doing  we  are  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposals  of  both 


producer  and  consumer  countries.  If 
the  constructive  atmosphere  which  has 
characterized  the  preparatory  discus- 
sions carries  over  to  the  formal  negoti- 
ations, the  prospects  are  good  for  an 
agreement  that  will  serve  the  interests 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Looking  beyond  the  November 
negotiations,  we  will  inevitably  face 
the  question  of  the  International  Rub- 
ber Study  Group's  future  role  and  its 
relationship  to  a  secretariat  created  by 
a  new  international  agreement.  One 
possibility  might  be  for  the  group  to 
retain  all  its  present  functions  and  the 
traditional  London  headquarters  but  at 
the  same  time  to  acquire  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  sec- 
retariat of  the  newly  created  interna- 
tional body.  Such  an  agreement  would 
maintain  thz  valuable  expertise  already 
developed  by  the  International  Rubber 
Study  Group,  lower  operating  costs  of 
the  newly  created  body's  secretariat, 
and  reduce  overlapping  of  efforts. 
Those  of  us  here  today,  though,  have 
not  been  tasked — nor  are  we  now 
equipped — to  reach  a  decision  on  this 
important  question. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  certain 
that — in  the  tradition  of  the  group — 
the  discussion  at  this  week's  as- 
semblage will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  preparatory  process  for 
the  negotiation  by  deepening  our 
mutual  understanding  of  the  key  issues 
facing  the  rubber  industry. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
I  extend  our  warmest  welcome  and 
best  wishes  for  a  fruitful  meeting.       □ 
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EUROPE:        The  Potential 
of  the  Helsinki  Dialogue 


by  Matthew  Nimetz 

Address  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
New  York  on  August  3,  1978.  Mr. 
Nimetz  is  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  since  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  was  signed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  35  European  and  North 
American  states  at  the  summit  in 
1975  has  it  been  so  much  in  the  news 
as  in  the  wake  of  the  trials  of  Orlov, 
Shcharanskiy ,  Petkus,  and  other 
Soviet  dissidents  this  spring  and 
summer.1  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  potential  of  the  Hel- 
sinki dialogue. 

The  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union 
both  internally  and  externally,  espe- 
cially over  the  past  6  months  or  so, 
has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
for  the  American  public  and  for  the 
Administration.  We  entertain  no  illu- 
sions about  the  totalitarian  nature  of 
Soviet  society.  We  recognize  that  our 
relationship  is  essentially  an  adver- 
sary one,  defined  by  challenges  both 
ideological  and  overt,  though  tem- 
pered by  cooperative  activities  in 
some  areas. 

We  believe  it  is  in  our  fundamental 
national  interest  to  moderate  the  tone 
and  character  of  this  adversary  re- 
lationship and  to  expand  the  areas  in 
which  cooperative  ventures  are  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  Equally,  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  our  children,  and  the 
people  of  other  nations  to  seek  every 
reasonable  opportunity  for  reaching 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  help  control  dangerous  military 
competition  and  lessen  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  These  efforts  to  seek  out 
areas  of  agreement,  particularly  in 
arms  control,  do  not  in  any  way  sig- 
nify our  acquiescence  in  Soviet  mis- 
treatment of  American  diplomats, 
businessmen,  and  journalists  or  their 
own  courageous  citizens  who  are 
merely  trying  to  act  on  the  rights 
promised  to  them  under  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  other  international 
agreements. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have 
demonstrated  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
Communist  state  to  put  into  practice, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  certain  ele- 
mental rights,  such  as  those  contained 
in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  leadership  has 


not  implemented  important  elements 
of  their  Helsinki  commitments  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  potential  of  the 
Final  Act  to  the  citizens  of  East  and 
West  alike,  or  the  advantages  of  the 
Helsinki  process  to  long-term  Western 
interests. 

I  believe  that  the  Final  Act,  and  the 
process  of  which  it  is  the  most  tangi- 
ble product,  can  contribute  to  a  more 
stable  and  more  beneficial  East- West 
relationship.  This  potential  can  be 
realized  only  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  and  then  only  if  cool 
and  informed  judgment  is  exercised 
by  all  concerned — by  governments 
and  by  the  citizenry  of  the  par- 
ticipating states. 

The  Final  Act  in  Context 

The  document  signed  at  Helsinki  in 
the  summer  of  1975  marked  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  which  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  CSCE.  Such 
a  conference  was  first  proposed  by 
the  Soviets  in  the  mid-1950's  and 
then  picked  up  again  by  President 
Brezhnev  with  renewed  enthusiasm 
shortly  after  his  ascent  to  power. 

The  West  had  no  interest  in  such  a 
conference,  considering  it  to  be  a 
ploy  to  legitimize  Soviet  claims  on 
Eastern  Europe  while  weakening  the 
bonds  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
had  originally  hoped  to  restrict  the 
conference  to  European  states  so  that 
their  security  situation  could  be  dis- 
cussed without  the  presence  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  1960's  the  NATO 
alliance  began  to  express  cautious 
interest  in  some  kind  of  pan-European 
conference,  provided  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  took  part  and  pro- 
vided practical  steps  were  taken  to 
deal  with  several  of  Europe's  most 
pressing  security  problems,  especially 
regarding  Berlin  and  conventional 
forces  in  central  Europe. 

During  this  period  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  launched  its 
Ostpolitik  in  an  attempt  to  defuse 
some  of  the  major  postwar  European 
problems  revolving  around  the  Ger- 
man question.  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  also  reaching  agreement  on  a 
range  of  subjects,  including  SALT  I 
and  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges. 


It  was  in  this  context  of  substantial 
movement  to  relax  political  tensions 
across  a  broad  front  that  agreement 
was  reached  to  open  preparatory 
CSCE  talks  in  Helsinki  late  in  1972. 
Between  the  first  Soviet  suggestion 
and  the  actual  convocation  of  a  con- 
ference, more  than  a  decade  had 
passed  and  the  entire  nature  of  the 
conference  had  changed. 

While  the  word  "security"  was 
retained  in  its  title,  the  concept  of 
"cooperation"  was  added.  Potentially 
explosive  political  issues  such  as  the 
German  problem  and  the  hardcore  se- 
curity issues,  including  strategic  arms 
limitation  and  reduction  of  troop 
levels  in  central  Europe,  were  being 
dealt  with  in  more  limited  special 
forums  (the  Quadripartite  Agreement 
on  Berlin  and  the  start  of  talks  in 
Vienna  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  in  central  Europe).  CSCE 
concentrated  therefore  upon  security 
in  a  more  general  sense — the  security 
that  would  come  from  an  expansion 
of  cooperation  between  East  and  West 
in  a  wide  range  of  areas  including 
economic,  humanitarian,  educational, 
and  cultural. 

The  Final  Act  was  divided  into 
three  basic  areas,  or  baskets.  A  Dec- 
laration on  Principles  [Guiding  Rela- 
tions between  Participating  States], 
contained  in  basket  1,  was  not  the 
quasipeace  treaty  originally  suggested 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  2 
years  of  negotiations,  it  evolved  into 
a  general  restatement  of  long- 
accepted  principles  of  interstate  be- 
havior such  as  sovereign  equality  and 
non-threat  or  non-use  of  force.  These 
principles  were  drawn  from  and  are  con- 
sistent with  earlier  statements  of  inter- 
national law  such  as  the  U.N.  Charter, 
the  U.N.  Declaration  on  Friendly  Re- 
lations, and  the  U.N.  Definition  of 
Aggression. 

A  most  important  accomplishment 
was  to  include  a  strongly  worded  af- 
firmation of  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  in  the 
Declaration  on  Principles  as  one  of  10 
principles  governing  the  participating 
states  in  their  mutual  relations.  That 
principle  was  carefully  drafted  to  be 
consistent  with  earlier  statements  in 
such  documents  as  the  U.N.  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  U.N.  covenants  on 
civil,  political,  economic,  and  social 
rights.   In  so  doing  it  gave  added 
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force  to  those  documents  and  promi- 
nence to  the  commitment  of  the  35 
governments  to  pay  heed  to  them. 

Another  important  part  of  basket  1 
was  a  set  of  military  confidence- 
building  measures  which,  in  an  in- 
novative way,  seek  to  promote  secu- 
rity by  providing  for  notifications  of 
military  exercises,  the  presence  of 
observers  at  such  exercises,  and  other 
constructive  steps. 

The  most  interesting  and  innovative 
accomplishment  at  Helsinki  was  the 
inclusion  of  a  series  of  concrete, 
practical  commitments  in  basket  3 
designed  to  improve  the  flow  of 
people  and  ideas  between  East  and 
West. 

These  provisions  were  not  written 
in  tight  treaty  language  but  rather  in  a 
somewhat  more  flexible  form  of  ex- 
pression favored  by  diplomats  who 
are  seeking  to  reach  agreement  in 
controversial  areas.  To  some  extent 
they  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  classical 
international  legal  statements  sum- 
marized in  the  basket  1  principle  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  For  example,  article 
13  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  the  basket  1  principle,  states 
that:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave 
any  country,  including  his  own,  and 
to  return  to  his  country."  Basket  3  of 
the  Final  Act  says  that:  "The  par- 
ticipating States  will  deal  in  a  posi- 
tive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to 
be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
family.  ..."  It  pledges  the  par- 
ticipating states  to  ".  .  .  deal  with 
applications  in  this  field  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible."  It  says  that: 
"Applications  for  the  purpose  of 
family  reunification  which  are  not 
granted  may  be  renewed  at  the  appro- 
priate level  and  will  be  reconsidered 
at  reasonably  short  intervals  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country  of  residence 
or  destination,  whichever  is  con- 
cerned ....  These  provisions  are 
not  all-encompassing,  but  they  pro- 
vide concrete  commitments  from 
which  diplomats  can  discuss  and 
often  solve  particular  emigration 
cases. 

The  Helsinki  achievement  thus  was 
to  fold  human  rights  concerns  into  the 
developing  fabric  of  East-West  de- 
tente. It  established  the  point  that 
detente  would  have  to  deal  not  only 
with  arms  and  armies,  with  balance  of 
payments  and  benefits  for  govern- 
ments, but  also  with  the  practical, 
day-to-day  concerns  of  people — 
businessmen,  family  members,  jour- 
nalists, clergymen,  and  others. 

There   were  two  reasons   for  the 


West's  insistence  upon  this.  It  was 
believed  that  by  encouraging  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
states  toward  a  more  open  and  toler- 
ant treatment  of  people  and  ideas, 
much  of  the  suspicion  that  fueled 
postwar  hostility  could  be  replaced, 
in  an  evolutionary  process,  by  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  mutual  confidence. 
It  was  also  recognized  that  a  policy  of 
active  cooperation  with  the  East  could 
only  be  sustained  in  the  long  run  for 
the  democracies  of  the  West  if  our 
publics  could  perceive  and  experience 
direct  benefits. 

This,  I  would  point  out,  was  by  no 
means  merely  or  even  primarily  an 
American  policy.  It  was  carefully  de- 
veloped and  coordinated  policy  of  the 
nations  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  of 
the  major  Western  European  neutrals. 

It  was  always  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  Final  Act's  ultimate 
value  would  have  to  be  judged  not  on 
the  day  it  was  signed  but  at  some 
point  rather  far  in  the  future.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  Final 
Act  is  not  a  treaty  but  a  political 
document  signed  by  heads  of  state  or 
government  with  the  solemn  intention 
of  giving  meaning  to  the  words  of  the 
agreement.  President  Ford  and 
President  Carter  have  both  em- 
phasized that  the  test  would  not  be 
the  aspirations  expressed  but  rather  the 
goals  fulfilled. 

There  were  many  who  believed  that 
the  words  to  which  the  heads  of  35 
nations  subscribed  at  Helsinki  would, 
in  fact,  be  forgotten  rather  quickly. 
Clearly  this  has  not  happened.  In- 
deed, few  documents  are  quoted  or 
referred  to  more  often  today  than  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  It  is  important  to 
understand  why  this  agreement  has 
such  vitality.  There  have  been,  I  be- 
lieve, three  mutually  supporting 
reasons. 

•  The  Final  Act  achieved  a  reso- 
nance among  the  citizenry  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  that  was  unforeseen 
during  the  long  years  of  negotiation. 
The  formation  of  monitoring  groups 
calling  for  the  full  implementation  by 
their  governments  of  the  pledges  they 
had  made  and  the  attempt  by  other 
courageous  individuals  to  exercise  the 
civil  and  political  rights  delineated  in 
the  Final  Act  or  to  apply  for  emigra- 
tion visas  also  focused  new  public 
attention  in  the  West  upon  the  CSCE 
process.  The  harsh  response,  particu- 
larly in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, greatly  increased  interest  in 
the  content  of  the  Helsinki  agreement 
in  both  the  East  and  the  West. 

•  The  election  of  an  Administration 
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in  the  United  States  pledged  to  make 
human  rights  one  of  the  major  pillars 
of  its  foreign  policy  gave  particular 
prominence  to  the  Final  Act  and  the 
CSCE  process.  The  President  showed 
that  he  took  those  commitments  seri- 
ously. The  support  he  received  from 
the  Congress — in  particular  the  CSCE 
Commission  under  Congressman 
Dante  Fascell — demonstrated  legisla- 
tive support.  And  the  sympathetic 
reaction  to  the  goals  of  Helsinki  from 
a  broad  spectrum  of  public 
opinion — religious,  ethnic,  human- 
itarian, legal,  and  business — gave 
strength  to  the  U.S.  position.  The  at- 
titude in  Western  Europe  was  also 
supportive,  bolstering  the  united  ef- 
forts of  Western  governments  in 
promoting  compliance. 

•  The  Helsinki  Final  Act,  almost 
without  parallel  for  a  major  interna- 
tional document,  neither  assumed  its 
automatic  implementation  nor  left  that 
process  to  the  traditional  modes  of 
bilateral  or  multilateral  diplomacy. 
Instead,  it  contained  explicit  provi- 
sion for  followup,  most  notably  for  a 
series  of  review  meetings  that  would 
be  charged  with  the  primary  task  of 
assessing  the  state  of  implementation 
and  determining,  if  possible,  what 
additional  measures  might  be  under- 
taken to  improve  implementation. 

This  type  of  built-in  diplomatic  re- 
view procedure  is  perhaps  particularly 
useful  for  a  political  document  like 
the  Final  Act  which  the  signatories 
explicitly  declared  not  be  legally 
binding.  It  is  a  device  that  the  inter- 
national community  should  also  con- 
sider using  in  the  future  for  legally 
binding  multilateral  agreements.  Such 
mandated  followup  meetings  offer  a 
number  of  advantages  over  traditional 
procedures  for  effecting  compliance, 
since  parties  are  provided  regular  op- 
portunities to  raise  matters  of  concern 
without  broaching  the  always  serious 
questions  of  renegotiation  or  renunci- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  it  provides  a 
framework  for  making  further  ad- 
vances and  for  overcoming  stumbling 
blocks  by  negotiating  additional, 
functionally  related  agreements  if  the 
circumstances  permit. 


The  Belgrade  Followup 

The  first  CSCE  review  meeting, 
held  in  Belgrade  from  October  4, 
1977,  to  March  8,  1978,  has  a  long- 
range  significance  that  transcends  the 
innocuous  phrases  of  its  short,  dry 
communique  or  the  contentious  and 
almost  indeterminate  nature  of  its 
semipublic  debates.  The  meeting 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  focusing  pub- 
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lie  attention  on  the  content  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  This  public 
notice,  more  widespread  in  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States,  made  it 
certain  that  Western  delegations 
would  conduct  a  thorough  and  candid 
review  of  the  implementation  record 
and  that  the  review  would  necessarily 
focus  on  the  generally  negative  East- 
ern record.  The  fact  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  led  by  a  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  and  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  further  served  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  meeting.2 

At  the  same  time,  it  turned  out, 
after  the  review  was  accomplished, 
that  there  was  no  practical  possibility 
for  the  meeting  to  agree  either  on 
further  measures  to  improve  im- 
plementation or  on  a  document  that 
described  the  conclusions  of  the  con- 
ference in  detail.  Under  the  rules  by 
which  CSCE  proceeds,  all  decisions 
must  be  taken  by  consensus,  which  is 
defined  as  the  absence  of  objection  by 
any  participant.  Agreements  reached 
carry  great  weight  because  they  have 
been  freely  accepted  by  35  states, 
each  of  which  possesses  an  absolute 
veto.  However,  agreement  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator when  one  state,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Belgrade, 
chooses  to  insist  on  its  blocking 
power. 

The  first  3  months  of  the  Belgrade 
meeting  were  devoted  to  the  review 
of  implementation  and  consideration 
of  proposed  new  measures  designed 
to  improve  implementation.  The  re- 
maining period  was  devoted  to 
negotiation  of  the  concluding  docu- 
ment.3 The  Soviets  made  it  plain 
from  the  first  days  of  January  1978 
that  despite  repeated  efforts  by  the 
West,  and  especially  by  the  neutral 
and  nonaligned  delegations,  to  pro- 
duce substantive  compromises,  they 
would  accept  nothing  in  the  conclud- 
ing document  that  referred  directly  to 
human  rights.  Most  other  delegations 
were  unable  to  accept  a  Soviet- 
supported  document  that  would  have 
referred  selectively  to  their  proposals 
in  the  security  field  and  to  a  few  in- 
nocuous matters  while  ignoring  major 
issues  that  had  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  meeting  and  were  integral 
aspects  of  the  Final  Act  itself. 

The  result  was  a  short  document 
which  nonetheless  did  contain  a 
number  of  significant  points.  The 
concluding  document  reaffirmed  the 
commitment  of  all  the  participating 
states  to  implement  the  Final  Act.  It 
provided  for  the  process  to  continue 
by  establishing  that  a  second 
Belgrade-style  review  meeting  would 


be  held  in  Madrid  in  the  fall  of  1980. 
It  also  provided  for  the  convening  of 
three  expert  meetings  which,  between 
Belgrade  and  Madrid,  would  consider 
specialized  topics  and  help  give  vital- 
ity and  added  depth  to  the  CSCE 
process. 

Perhaps  the  central  question  of  the 
Belgrade  meeting,  however,  revolves 
around  the  specially  creative  aspect  of 
the  Final  Act — the  insertion  of  the 
human  element  into  East-West  rela- 
tions. Throughout  the  Belgrade 
meeting  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  that 
Western  criticism  of  Soviet  or  Eastern 
European  human  rights  practices  with 
respect  to  principle  VII  and  basket  3 


that  the  participating  states  "held  a 
thorough  exchange  of  views"  and 
that:  "It  was  recognized  that  the  ex- 
change of  views  constitutes  in  itself  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  the 
achievement  of  the  aims  set  by  the 
CSCE,  although  different  views  were 
expressed  as  to  the  degree  of  im- 
plementation of  the  Final  Act  reached 
so  far."  Through  the  diplomatic  ver- 
biage one  can  perceive  an  implicit  ac- 
ceptance of  the  responsible  and 
detailed  manner  in  which  the  West 
conducted  the  review  of  implementa- 
tion. Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Madrid  meeting  would  be  patterned 
on  the  Belgrade  precedent. 


.  .  .  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  leadership  has  not  implemented  important 
elements  of  their  Helsinki  commitments  in  no  way  diminishes  the 
potential  of  the  Final  Act  to  the  citizens  of  East  and  West  alike  .... 


of  the  Final  Act  was  itself  a  violation 
of  the  Final  Act.  The  Soviets  cited 
the  sixth  principle,  "Non-intervention 
in  internal  affairs,"  as  the  basis  for 
their  position. 

Western  delegations,  and  notably 
the  American  representatives,  insisted 
that  the  Soviet  position  was  untenable 
legally  and  politically.  We  noted  that 
parties  to  the  Final  Act  had  the  ob- 
vious right  to  make  observations 
about  the  degree  of  implementation 
by  another  party  of  commitments 
mutually  undertaken.  We  emphasized 
that  such  verbal  comment  and  analy- 
sis, particularly  in  a  meeting  con- 
vened to  assess  the  record  of  im- 
plementation, could  not  be  construed 
as  the  sort  of  forceful  intervention 
which  the  sixth  principle  was  de- 
signed to  cover.  We  also  pointed  out 
that  expressions  of  international  con- 
cern for  matters  affecting  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  individuals  were  a 
basic  political  element  of  the  Final 
Act  and  that  unless  this  aspect  was 
retained,  Western  popular  support  for 
CSCE  and  for  other  areas  of  East- 
West  cooperation  would  be 
endangered. 

In  our  judgment  the  course  of  the 
Belgrade  meeting  substantially  con- 
firmed the  Western  position.  The 
Soviet  Union  occasionally  dropped  its 
own  theoretical  defenses  by  attacking 
in  some  detail  Western,  particularly 
American,  human  rights  practices. 
We  welcomed  this  interchange,  not 
because  we  considered  that  the  Soviet 
comments  were  accurate  but  because 
we  wish  to  be  able  in  CSCE  to  en- 
gage in  a  candid  debate. 

Most  significantly,  the  Belgrade 
concluding  document  acknowledges 


Current  Status  of  CSCE 

Where  then  do  we  stand  with  CSCE 
after  more  than  3  years  of  experience 
with  the  Final  Act?  How  is  the  CSCE 
process  affecting  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  35  signatory 
states?  What  is  the  role  of  CSCE  in 
the  present  state  of  East-West  rela- 
tions and  over  the  next  several  years? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  must 
be  both  tentative  and  complex. 

To  begin  with,  there  certainly  has 
not  been  adequate  progress  toward 
full  implementation.  The  U.S.  as- 
sessment of  the  implementation  rec- 
ord, essentially  as  it  was  expressed  at 
Belgrade,  can  be  found  in  the  series 
of  semiannual  reports  which  the  State 
Department  prepares  and  the  Presi- 
dent transmits  as  required  by  law  to 
the  CSCE  Commission.  The  most  re- 
cent report  is  dated  June  3,  1978. 4  The 
congressional  CSCE  Commission, 
which  works  in  close,  effective  coop- 
eration with  the  executive,  has  also 
compiled  its  own  quite  similar  public 
assessments.  We  consider  that  the 
Final  Act  reflects  basic  accepted 
worldwide  standards,  with  which  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Western 
countries  have  largely  been  in  com- 
pliance from  the  time  the  document 
was  signed.  Still,  we  recognize  the 
need  to  improve  our  performance  in 
certain  areas. 

The  1977  McGovern  amendment  in 
visa  waivers  was  a  useful  step  to  im- 
prove U.S.  compliance.  Based  upon 
basket  3  provisions,  it  liberalized 
entry  procedures  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals who  might  otherwise  be  pre- 
vented from  visiting  the  United  States 
because  of  their  political  affiliations. 
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There  is  an  unfortunate  attempt 
underway  in  the  Congress  to  undo 
this  progress  as  a  riposte  to  recent 
Soviet  actions.  In  our  view  such  a 
backward  step  would  complicate  the 
East-West  debate  in  an  unhelpful 
manner,  for  it  would  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  point  to  a  concrete 
example  of  U.S.  backsliding  when- 
ever we  mention  recent  Soviet 
actions. 

Although  we  consider  that  com- 
pliance by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
varying  degrees  by  Eastern  European 
countries,  to  be  generally  insufficient, 
the  picture  is  not  uniformly  bad. 
There  has  been  a  record  of  good-faith 
compliance,  for  example,  by  all 
CSCE  nations  with  the  military 
confidence-building  measures.  Com- 
pliance with  basket  2  economic  provi- 
sions and  many  of  the  less  controver- 
sial provisions  for  cooperation  in 
cultural  and  educational  matters  has 
continued  in  a  generally  positive  pat- 
tern, although  even  in  these  areas 
considerable  improvement  would  be 
welcome. 

The  troubled  area,  however,  is 
clearly  that  in  which  the  greatest 
hopes  for  the  Final  Act  were 
invested — that  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  freer  movement  of  persons 
and  ideas.  For  example,  too  many  in- 
dividuals remain  without  exit  visas, 
and  too  many  are  punished  and  perse- 
cuted for  merely  expressing  a  desire 
to  emigrate.  Even  here,  however,  the 
picture  is  mixed.  The  rate  of  resolu- 
tion of  divided  family  cases  has,  in 
some  instances,  improved.  In  the  last 
year  or  so  the  number  of  Jews  re- 
ceiving permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  considerably, 
though  not  to  the  levels  of  the  early 
1970's.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  continues  to  have  consider- 
able success  in  repatriating  ethnic 
Germans  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
particularly  from  Poland  and  Romania 
and  maintains  special  arrangements 
with  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
on  behalf  of  those  who  wish  to 
emigrate  from  East  to  West  Germany. 
Also  it  should  be  noted  that  as  more 
people  emigrate  from  the  East,  more 
relatives  with  rights  and  desires  to 
emigrate  are  left  behind. 

Of  even  greater  political  impact  is 
the  fact  that  members  of  Final  Act 
monitoring  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  several  other  Eastern 
countries  have  been  ruthlessly  dealt 
with  in  violation  of  the  pledges  in  the 
Final  Act  which  confirmed  ".  .  .the 
right  of  the  individual  to  know  and 
act  upon  his  rights  ...  in  this  field.  " 

There  has  been  little  if  any  im- 
provement in  the  availability  of  West- 


ern newspapers,  books,  and  other 
sources  of  information  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  re- 
cent days  strong  pressures  have  been 
applied  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
American  journalists  seeking  to  carry 
out  functions  guaranteed  by  the  Final 
Act. 

The  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
dicates that  strong  actions  to  block 
the  impact  of  dangerous  foreign 
trends  and  to  stifle  dissent  have  deep 
roots.  When  similar  situations  de- 
veloped in  the  past,  Soviet  responses 
were  frequently  more  brutal  than  their 
actions  today,  and  the  West  was  even 
more  limited  in  its  possibilities  for 
response.  With  the  high-level  public 
Soviet  commitment  to  all  of  the 
statements  of  intent  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  it  has  been  possible  to  cite 
specific  obligations  and  shortcomings 
in  a  way  that  gives  the  Soviets  cause 
to  consider  carefully  the  international 
ramifications  of  their  actions  and, 
hopefully,  moderate  their  harsh  in- 
stincts in  these  matters.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  court  action 
against  Harold  Piper  and  Craig  Whit- 
ney,5 we  are  able  to  defend  the  pro- 
bity of  their  actions  by  citing  the  ac- 
tual language  of  the  Final  Act  which 
calls  upon  the  signatory  states  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  for 
journalists  by,  among  other  things, 
increasing  ".  .  .the  opportunities  for 
journalists  ...  to  communicate  per- 
sonally with  their  sources.  .  ."  and 
by  reaffirming  that  ".  .  .the  legiti- 
mate pursuit  of  their  professional  ac- 
tivity will  neither  render  journalists 
liable  to  expulsion  nor  otherwise 
penalize  them."  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviets'  outrageous  arrest 
of  the  American  representative  of  In- 
ternational Harvester,  we  can  cite  the 
basket  2  language  in  which  the  sig- 
natories undertook  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  of  representatives 
of  foreign  enterprises  in  numerous 
practical  ways. 

Benefits  of  the  CSCE 

Although  the  implementation  rec- 
ord is  predominately  disappointing, 
we  should  take  note  of  CSCE's 
tangential  benefits.  Most  important, 
perhaps,  has  been  the  positive  effect 
that  CSCE  has  had  and  continues  to 
have  on  Western  political  unity.  In 
developing  the  agenda  for  the  Hel- 
sinki conference,  in  insisting  upon  the 
inclusion  of  the  human  element  in  the 
Final  Act,  in  their  common  determi- 
nation that  Soviet  and  Eastern 
shortcomings  be  discussed  candidly  at 
Belgrade,  and  in  their  response  to  the 
current  difficult  period  occasioned  by 
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the  recent  trials,  the  Western  nations 
have  given  expression  to  their  com- 
mon social  and  cultural  values. 

U.S.  policy  is  closely  coordinated 
with  our  NATO  allies,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  consultation  has  given  new 
political  impetus  to  the  alliance.  The 
members  of  the  European  Community 
have  found  in  CSCE  a  vehicle  by 
which  they  have  been  able  to  develop 
common  political  as  well  as  economic 
policy.  But  the  common  thread  of 
Western  policy  on  CSCE  extends  be- 
yond the  alliance  and  the  Community 
to  include  most  of  the  neutral  and 
nonaligned  nations  of  Europe.  CSCE 
has  therefore  served  to  reinforce  the 
political  strength  and  solidarity  of  the 
West  and  has  increased  the  West's 
perception  of  those  basic  differences 
which  persist  between  Western  and 
Eastern  societies.  This  strengthened 
perception  of  Western  values  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  defensive  position 
with  respect  to  implementation  have, 
I  believe,  been  significant  factors  in 
limiting  the  effectiveness  of  Com- 
munist parties  among  the  people  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  CSCE  process  has  also  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  within  which  the 
smaller  nations  of  Europe,  both  those 
within  and  without  alliances,  can  play 
a  more  important  part  in  the  diplo- 
macy of  their  continent  than  at  any 
time  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World.  War.  They  value  this  opportu- 
nity for  its  own  sake,  and  it  has  made 
a  contribution  to  their  self-confidence 
and  sense  of  security.  In  addition  we 
find  that  participating  states  like  Au- 
stria, Switzerland,  Sweden,  the  Vati- 
can, and  Yugoslavia  have  ideas  and 
insights  that  find  constructive  outlets 
in  CSCE  activities. 

Again,  the  CSCE  process  and  the 
wideranging  provisions  of  the  Final 
Act  have  established  a  framework 
within  which  Western  governments, 
including  the  United  States,  have 
been  able  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  relations  with  the  states  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  extension  of 
cooperation  within  the  Final  Act 
framework  should  not  be  judged 
solely  on  the  proceedings  at  formal 
and  quasi-public  conferences  such  as 
Belgrade.  The  Soviet  Union  will  al- 
ways insist  on  a  substantial  degree  of 
bloc  unity  at  such  occasions. 

But  our  dialogue  and  that  of  our 
European  friends  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  easier  within  the 
framework  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
Our  consultations  with  Romania  on 
CSCE  issues  have  been  frequent,  in- 
tensive, and  fruitful.  Our  discussions 
on  economic  issues,  cultural  ex- 
changes,  family   reunification,    and 
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other  issues  with  such  countries  as 
Bulgaria  and  Poland  have  been  use- 
ful. And  the  very  real  degree  of  im- 
proved relations  with  Hungary  sym- 
bolized earlier  this  year  by  the  return 
of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation  status 
is  attributable  in  significant  part  to 
the  determination  of  both  our  coun- 
tries to  give  concrete  expression  to 
the  potential  of  the  Final  Act. 

One  must  nevertheless  admit  that 
East-West  relations  are  presently 
under  somewhat  of  a  pall.  Recent 
Soviet  actions  have  led  some  in  this 
country  to  question  the  value  of  the 
CSCE  process  and  even  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  should  in  some 
manner  show  its  dissatisfaction  with 
Soviet  contempt  for  the  Helsinki  prin- 
ciples by  renouncing  the  Final  Act 
ourselves.  This  attitude  is  perhaps 
understandable  but  extremely 
shortsighted  and  counterproductive. 

The  Final  Act  is  a  statement  of 
political  will,  not  a  legally  binding 
document.  It  contains  no  provision 
for  abrogation  or  renunciation.  It  is 
also  a  document  which  reflects  basic 
Western  values  of  openness  and 
cooperation.  Were  the  United  States 
to  renounce  the  Final  Act,  we  would 
be  turning  our  backs  on  our  own  val- 
ues. Such  an  action  would  cancel  no 
benefit  that  CSCE  had  conferred  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  Final  Act 
does  not  "legitimize"  anything  the 
Soviet  Union  has  done  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Rather,  the  United  States 
would  be  allowing  the  Soviets  to  es- 
cape from  a  document  which  commits 
them  to  undertakings  that  they  have 
found  difficult  to  implement  but 
which  remain  very  much  in  American 
interest.  We  would  be  viewed  by  our 
European  friends — neutrals  as  well  as 
allies — as  pulling  the  plug  at  the  first 
sign  of  difficulty  on  a  hopeful  but 
long-term  exercise  in  collective  dip- 
lomacy. Ironically,  we  would  be 
creating  the  very  situation  that  the 
Soviets  demanded  for  so  many  years 
and  the  West  resisted  —  a  purely 
European  security  arrangement  from 
which  the  United  States  was  absent. 
The  Madrid  conference  would  go  on 
as  scheduled  in  November  of  1980,  as 
would  the  conference  in  Montreux 
on  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
ginning October  31,  1978,  the  Malta 
conference  on  aspects  of  Mediterra- 
nean cooperation  beginning  February 
13,  1979,  and  the  CSCE  scientific 
forum  in  Hamburg  in  February  1980, 
but  our  voice  would  not  be  heard  nor 
would  our  veto  be  available  to  check 
unwise  actions.  We  would  gain 
nothing — and  lose  a  great  deal  —  by 
abandoning   ship  at  the   first  sign   of 


trouble,  particularly  when  in  my  view 
we  have  the  advantage  legally,  mor- 
ally, and  diplomatically  over  the  po- 
sitions put  forward  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


The  Future 

The  Final  Act  and  the  CSCE  proc- 
ess remain  today  what  they  have  al- 
ways been  —  an  integral  part  of  the 
developing  East-West  relationship. 
Successes  or  failures  in  CSCE  will 
affect  the  overall  relationship  just  as 
other  important  aspects  of  the  re- 
lationship from  SALT  to  Somalia  are 
bound  to  affect  CSCE.  The  Soviets 
have  always  sought  to  advance  the 
thesis  that  better  implementation  of 
the  Final  Act  will  only  be  possible 
after  the  superpowers  act  to  advance 
detente  through  agreements  in  areas 
desired  by  the  Soviet  Union,  particu- 
larly in  the  security  and  economic 
fields.  The  West  has  responded  that 
greater  cooperation  is  possible  only  if 
the  public  sees  direct  benefits  in  it 
and  if  previous  commitments  are  met. 
The  West,  therefore,  insists  that  dem- 
onstrated progress  in  all  the  important 
CSCE  areas  will  promote  progress  in 
other  fields. 

What  should  be  clear,  however,  is 
that  the  dialogue  begun  at  Helsinki  is 
needed  now  more  than  ever.  The 
present  tension  that  exists  in  East- 
West  relations  is  grounded  in  part  in 
differing  perceptions  of  the  human 
rights  question.  The  Final  Act  pro- 
vided us  a  measure  by  which  to  assess 
the  situation,  and  the  CSCE  process 
affords  us  a  means  and  rationale  for 
raising  in  diplomatic  channels  the 
questions  that  trouble  us.  We  can  and 
must  pursue  these  questions  through 
CSCE  while  at  the  same  time  dealing 
with  other  vital  East-West  problems, 
such  as  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  on  their  own  merits  and  on 
their  own  terms. 

Even  as  we  work  for  improvement 
on  these  vital  human  rights-related 
matters,  CSCE  also  continues  to  offer 
a  means  for  moving  forward  at  the 
same  time  with  a  wide  range  of  addi- 
tional cooperative  matters  dealt  with 
in  the  Final  Act  which  can  deepen 
and  solidify  relations  between  East 
and  West.  The  choice  as  to  what  use 
is  made  of  CSCE  —  whether  its 
broader  cooperative  promise  can  be 
more  fully  developed  —  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 
Whatever  their  attitude,  CSCE  is  an 
invaluable  tool  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  continue  to  use.  We  will  be 
working  in  the  closest  consultation 
over  the  next  few  years  with  our  al- 
lies and  with  the  neutrals  to  develop 


common  lines  of  approach.  We  shall 
also  seek  extensive  consultations  with 
Eastern  nations  in  this  effort. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  will 
occur  at  the  next  opportunity  for  a 
resumption  of  the  multilateral 
dialogue  at  Madrid  in  1980.  The 
course  of  that  meeting  will  be  deter- 
mined to  a  significant  extent  by 
events  in  the  interim,  and  the  flexible 
CSCE  process  offers  us  extensive  op- 
portunities. The  fundamental  elements 
of  our  approach  are,  however,  rather 
clear  and  should  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  value  the  CSCE  process. 

•  We  will  not  abandon  the  task  of 
making  a  responsible  assessment  of 
the  record  of  implementation. 

•  We  will  seek  practical  steps  to 
encourage  better  compliance. 

•  We  will  seek,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, to  build  upon  the  Final  Act  by 
reaching  consensus  on  appropriate 
new  areas  of  cooperation. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  third 
element  would  be  to  extract  the  best 
of  the  approximately  100  new  ideas 
proposed  at  Belgrade  so  that  their 
potential  is  not  lost.  These  ideas 
might  be  explored  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  contacts  between  now  and 
Madrid  so  that  if  possible  several  of 
the  most  useful  of  them,  representing 
advances  in  all  major  CSCE 
categories,  can  be  refined  and  then 
hopefully  agreed  upon  at  the  Madrid 
conference  in  1980. 

With  the  United  States  continuing 
to  play  its  proper  leadership  role  and 
through  such  a  careful  step-by-step 
balanced  process,  we  can  promote  the 
type  of  humane  and  secure  coopera- 
tion which  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  by 
its  very  terms,  envisages. 

We  do  not  intend  to  abandon  our 
efforts  to  promote  security  and  coop- 
eration in  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
appointments of  recent  months.  □ 


•For  text  of  the  CSCE  Final  Act.  see  Bul- 
letin of  Sept.  1,  1975,  p.  323. 

2 For  Ambassador  Goldberg's  statements  at 
the  opening  and  closing  sessions  of  the  review 
meeting,  see  Bulletins  of  Nov.  14,  1977,  p. 
674,  and  April  1978,  p.  40,  respectively. 

3 For  text  of  the  concluding  document,  see 
Bulletin  of  April  1978,  p.  43. 

4  Single  copies  of  this  fourth  semiannual  re- 
port (Special  Report  No.  45)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Correspondence  Management  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

5  Craig  R.  Whitney  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Harold  D.  Piper  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
were  formally  accused  on  June  28,  1978,  by 
the  Soviet  Government  of  having  libeled 
Soviet  state  television.  After  being  repri- 
manded for  allegedly  slandering  the  Soviet 
media  and  judicial  system,  the  case  against 
them  was  dropped  in  mid-Aug. 
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Most-Favored-Nation  Tariff 
Status  for  Hungary  and  Romania 


by  George  S.  Vest 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  July  12, 
1978.  Mr.  Vest  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  European  Affairs. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  behalf  of  further  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  waiver  au- 
thority under  Section  402  of  the  Trade 
Act  and  specifically  his  authority  to 
continue  the  waivers  permitting 
most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment 
for  Romania  and  Hungary. 

Before  I  describe  in  detail  the  rea- 
sons we  believe  that  continuation  of 
the  President's  waiver  authority  for 
Romania  and  Hungary  is  warranted,  I 
would  like  to  outline  for  you  the  pol- 
icy considerations  on  which  our  rela- 
tions with  both  these  countries  are 
based. 

Policy  Considerations 

It  is  our  general  policy  to  seek  im- 
proved relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  that  in  turn  reciprocate  our  de- 
sire for  improved  relations.  We  be- 
lieve that  better  relations,  based  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  benefit,  will 
strengthen  the  positive  and  construc- 
tive ties  between  East  and  West  and 
promote  the  goals  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  We  believe  that  continua- 
tion of  the  President's  authority  to 
waive  the  limitations  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 402  in  appropriate  cases  can  be  an 
important  instrument  to  promote  these 
ends. 

Our  efforts  and  those  of  previous 
Administrations  to  improve  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe  in  no  way  indi- 
cate a  lessening  of  our  concern  about 
the  lack  of  democratic  institutions  and 
other  basic  elements  of  a  free  society 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  We  continue 
to  have  profound  disagreements  with 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe 
over  many  questions  of  political  free- 
dom and  basic  human  and  social  val- 
ues. I  would  like  to  stress  that  the 
very  expansion  of  relations  with  these 
countries  has  enabled  us  to  talk  more 
candidly  with  their  governments  about 
those  differences.  We  believe  that 
such  a  dialogue  is  an  effective  way  to 
foster  respect  for  the  values  that  this 
country  cherishes,  including  those  in- 


corporated in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

We  have  achieved  significant  prog- 
ress in  our  relations  with  both 
Romania  and  Hungary  throughout  this 
decade,  to  the  advantage  of  our  na- 
tions and  peoples.  Our  relations  with 
each  country  have  taken  different 
paths,  reflecting  in  some  measure  the 
different  policies  pursued  by  those  two 
governments.  But  for  both,  the  estab- 
lishment of  nondiscriminatory  trade 
relations,  which  was  accomplished  in 
1975  with  Romania  and  just  last  week 
with  Hungary,  provides  a  sound  basis 
for  further  progress.  If  that  basis  were 
removed,  our  relations  with  both  could 
be  expected  to  deteriorate  signifi- 
cantly. 

Hungary 

I  believe  you  are  already  familiar 
with  the  reasons  for  the  President's 
decision  on  April  7  to  waive  the  pro- 
hibitions under  Section  402  of  the 
Trade  Act  with  respect  to  Hungary.  I 
explained  them  in  my  testimony  before 
this  subcommittee  on  May  9.  The 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
U.S. -Hungarian  agreement  on  May  22; 
the  Senate  did  so  on  June  27.  The 
agreement  entered  into  force  on 
July  7. 

We  have  received  numerous  expres- 
sions of  interest  from  American  firms 
who  see  improved  prospects  for  doing 
business  in  Hungary.  Our  useful 
dialogue  with  Hungarian  officials  on 
matters  of  emigration  and  family 
reunification  continues.  Since  my  tes- 
timony in  May  two  family  cases  have 
been  resolved.  At  present  there  are 
five  pending  problem  cases;  resolution 
of  two  is  expected  shortly.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment has  continued  to  deal  with 
emigration  in  a  positive  and  human- 
itarian manner.  For  these  reasons,  we 
believe  that  the  President's  waiver 
authority  for  Hungary  should  be  ex- 
tended for  another  12  months. 

Romania 

Turning  now  to  Romania,  our  desire 
to  maintain  the  good  relations  that 
have  already  been  established  rests  in 
large  part  on  Romania's  relative 
foreign  policy  independence.  Let  me 
review  for  you  briefly  some  key 
examples  of  Romanian  independence. 

•  Since    1958  there  have  been  no 
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Soviet  troops  in  Romania,  and 
Romania  participates  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  Warsaw  Pact  military 
exercises. 

•  Romania  did  not  participate  in, 
and  strongly  condemned,  the  1968  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia. 

•  Romania  maintained  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel  after  the  1967 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  has  a  con- 
structive working  relationship  with  the 
Israelis. 

•  Romania  did  not  participate  in  the 
Arab-initiated  oil  embargo  and  in  fact 
increased  shipments  of  fuel  oil  and 
gasoline  to  the  United  States  during 
that  difficult  period. 

•  Romanian  President  Ceausescu 
played  an  important  role  in  helping  to 
set  the  stage  for  Egyptian  President 
Sadat's  historic  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

•  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
over  300,000  Romanian  Jews  have 
been  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
and  in  addition  Romania  for  a  time 
facilitated  the  transit  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
Israel. 

•  Romania  also  maintains  good  re- 
lations with  the  Arab  countries,  as 
well  as  with  such  countries  as  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  Albania — contacts  that 
sometimes  can  be  useful  to  the  United 
States. 

•  Economically,  Romania  has 
broader  ties  with  the  non-Communist 
world  than  other  Warsaw  Pact  states. 
Since  1974,  more  than  half  its  trade 
has  been  with  non-Communist 
partners. 

•  The  Romanians  are  among  the 
strongest  champions  of  the  right  of  all 
Communist  parties  to  chart  their  own 
course  in  a  pragmatic  way  rather  than 
following  the  lead  of  Moscow.  This 
frequently  puts  them  at  odds  with 
Moscow  on  ideological  issues,  such  as 
'  'Eurocommunism . ' ' 

•  At  the  Helsinki  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
and  at  the  Belgrade  followup  meeting, 
the  Romanian  delegation  pursued  its 
own  path.  The  Romanians  avoided 
polemics  against  the  West  on  human 
rights  issues  and  played  an  active  and 
generally  positive  role  that  helped  in 
some  degree  to  bridge  East- West  dif- 
ferences and  to  advance  the  final  con- 
sensus that  emerged. 

In  the  context  of  these  hearings,  it 
is  worthwhile  remembering  that 
Romania  was  the  first  country  to  enter 
into  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the 
Jackson- Vanik  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Romania  took  this 
step  at  a  time  when  Soviet  opposition 
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to  this  amendment  was  abundantly 
clear.  Without  that  Romanian  initia- 
tive, it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  even 
by  now  any  other  country  would  have 
taken  such  a  step. 

Since  the  U.S  .-Romanian  trade 
agreement  went  into  effect  in  August 
1975,  our  trade  with  Romania  has 
continued  to  grow.  In  1977,  two-way 
trade  reached  $493  million  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $26  million  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  This  year's  trade  fig- 
ures show  a  continued  increase  in 
trade.  U.S.  exports  to  Romania  totaled 
$124  million  for  the  first  5  months. 
U.S.  imports  from  Romania  reached 
$114  million  giving  us  a  trade  surplus 
of  $10  million. 

Agricultural  commodities  such  as 
soybeans  and  soybean  products, 
wheat,  and  corn  make  up  the  largest 
share  of  U.S.  exports  to  Romania. 
Since  1975  U.S.  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  such  as  steel  plate  and 
machine  tools  have  been  growing 
rapidly.  The  Presidential  waiver  for 
Romania  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  use  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  financing  for  exports  of 
agricultural  products  and  Export- 
Import  Bank  financing  for  capital 
equipment  sales. 

Since  this  committee  last  reviewed 
the  question  of  extending  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  Romania,  the 
most  significant  development  in  our 
relations  has  been  the  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  Romanian  President 
Nicolae  Ceausescu.2  President 
Ceausescu's  visit  in  April  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  review  all  as- 
pects of  our  bilateral  relations  with 
Romania,   to  discuss  issues  of  global 
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importance,  and  to  cement  the  already 
good  ties  between  our  countries, 
thereby  laying  the  basis  for  further 
progress.  For  example,  we  made  very 
clear  to  the  Romanian  authorities  that 
this  Administration  and  this  Congress 
remain  deeply  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  human  rights,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  As  in  the 
past,  we  found  that  our  relations  with 
Romania  are  sufficiently  mature  to  en- 
able us  to  discuss  usefully  even  issues 
on  which  we  do  not  share  the  same 
perspective.  We  also  continue  to  find 
a  willingness  on  the  Romanian  side  to 
resolve  in  a  humanitarian  way  issues 
about  which  we  have  expressed  our 
concern.  Our  experience  with  Romania 
shows  that  a  solid  bilateral  relation- 
ship, of  which  the  most-favored-nation 
status  forms  a  part,  is  the  best 
framework  for  such  discussions. 

As  this  committee  is  aware,  there  is 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion, Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
American-Hungarian  community  with 
the  Romanian  Government's  treatment 
of  its  ethnic  Hungarian  minority.  We 
believe  that  this  is  primarily  an  inter- 
nal matter  to  be  resolved  by  the  citi- 
zens and  Government  of  Romania.  At 
the  same  time,  we  shall  continue  to 
lend  whatever  positive  encouragement 
we  can. 

In  March  of  this  year,  President 
Ceausescu  publicly  acknowledged 
certain  shortcomings  of  Romania's 
past  minority  policy  and  called  for 
specific  improvements,  including  in- 
creased work  opportunities  in  places  of 
origin,  improved  education  in  minority 
languages,  and  improved  health  care 
and  medical  education  for  members  of 
minority  groups.  We  hope  that  these 
Romanian  actions  will  improve  the 
situation  of  the  minorities  in  Romania, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
is  a  centuries-old  problem  to  which  no 
quick  or  easy  solution  is  either  possi- 
ble or  likely.  We  note  also  that  the 
Romanian  and  Hungarian  Governments 
have  discussed  this  question,  and  we 
hope  this  dialogue  proves  productive. 

Emigration  from  Romania 

During  President  Ceausescu's  April 
visit,  the  question  of  emigration  and 
reunification  of  divided  families  was 
discussed  in  detail.  In  the  joint  decla- 
ration issued  on  April  13,  President 
Carter  and  President  Ceausescu 
pledged:  "To  cooperate  in  the  settle- 
ment of  humanitarian  issues,  including 
family  reunification,  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding  and  goodwill." 
We  believe  that  this  pledge  gives  us  a 
strengthened  basis  for  expecting  con- 
tinued progress  in  resolving  emigration 


and  marriage  cases  in  which  we  have 
expressed  an  interest. 

Romania's  emigration  performance, 
although  certainly  leaving  room  for 
further  improvement,  has  shown  the 
kind  of  progress  since  the  waiver  was 
continued  last  year  that  is  required  by 
the  Trade  Act.  It  is  on  this  continuing 


TABLE  2 

ROMANIAN  EMIGRATION  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Annual  Totals 

1968 

68 

1969 

142 

1970 

373 

1971 

362 

1972 

348 

1973 

469 

1974 

407 

1975 

890 

1976                      1 

,021 

1977                      1 

,240 

progress  that  the  President's  recom- 
mendation is  based.  There  are  still 
many  pending  cases,  including  some 
longstanding  and  difficult  ones,  but  we 
believe  the  long-term  trend  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  title  IV  of  the  act. 

We  have  provided  for  you  and  your 
subcommittee  statistics  which  enable 
us  to  assess  Romania's  emigration 
performance.  Tables  1  and  2  show 
emigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
figures  represent  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  our  Embassy  has  issued 
immigrant  visas  or  for  whom 
documentation  has  been  completed  for 
final  processing  by  the  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  office 
in  Rome. 

If  you  look  at  emigration  to  the 
United  States  since  the  previous  hear- 
ing before  this  subcommittee  at  the 
end  of  June  1977,  you  will  find  that 
1,228  persons  received  visas  for  per- 
manent resettlement  in  the  United 
States  since  that  time  through  June  of 
this  year.  This  represents  a  significant 
increase  over  the  total  for  the  previous 
12-month  period,  which  was  1,047.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  major  reason 
for  this  increase  was  the  relatively 
steady  rate  of  emigration;  that  is,  there 
was  no  sharp  drop-off  this  past  winter 
as  there  was  the  previous  winter.  I 
might  add  that  the  current  level  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States  is,  of 
course,  much  higher  than  during  the 
years  before  Romania  received  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  status. 

In  addition,  I  should  point  out  that 
our  Embassy's  statistics  actually 
underrepresent  the   number  of  Roma- 
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TABLE  3 

ROMANIAN  JEWISH  EMIGRATION 

TO  ISRAEL 

Number  of  Emigrants 

1976 

1977 

1978 

January 

328 

46 

63 

February 

232 

62 

73 

March 

99 

113 

96 

April 

51 

132 

77 

May 

143 

105 

148 

June 

211 

109 

111 

July 

237 

70 

August 

238 

113 

September 

117 

181 

October 

118 

197 

November 

79 

118 

December 

136 

88 

Total 

1,989 

1,334 

mans  who  have  been  granted  permis- 
sion by  their  government  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this. 

•  First,  many  Romanians  who  ac- 
tually wish  to  emigrate  to  another 
country  apply  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  because  they 
believe  this  increases  their  chances  of 
approval.  If  they  emigrate  elsewhere, 
they  are  not  included  in  our  statistics. 

•  Second,  a  good  number  of  Roma- 
nians apply  for  entry  into  the  United 
States  in  third  countries  as  refugees 
and  are  not  included  in  our  Embassy's 
statistics.  Several  hundred  Romanians 
are  in  these  two  categories. 

There  has  been  considerable  prog- 
ress in  resolving  cases  included  in  the 
representation  list  that  our  Embassy 
presented  to  the  Romanian  Foreign 
Ministry  on  March  28.  That  list  con- 
tained the  names  of  942  persons  seek- 
ing permission  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  or  to  marry  an  Ameri- 
can. By  the  end  of  June,  315 
persons — one-third  of  the  total — had 
received  approvals  from  the  Romanian 
Government.  We  are  particularly 
gratified  by  the  large  number  of  mar- 
riage approvals:  46  out  of  60  or  77%. 
In  addition,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  resolving  the  most 
longstanding  cases  and  in  making  it 
possible  for  persons  who  wish  to  apply 
for  emigration  to  obtain  the  appro- 
priate forms.  Denial  of  forms  has  been 


one  way  in  which  some  Romanians 
have  been  prevented  from  emigrating. 

We  are,  of  course,  pressing  for  fur- 
ther progress,  and  a  new  representa- 
tion list  was  presented  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  on  July  5.  This  new  list  con- 
tains the  names  of  817  persons,  many 
of  whom — 222  to  be  exact — appear  for 
the  first  time. 

We  have  also  continued  to  make  it 
clear  to  Romanian  authorities  that  we 
are  interested  in  emigration  from 
Romania  to  Israel.  The  number  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  Israel  from  Romania 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1978 
(January  1-June  30)  was  568.  This  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  total 
for  the  comparable  period  last  year 
(567).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  increase  in  emigration  to  Israel  in 
May  and  June  reflects  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  between  Presidents 
Carter  and  Ceausescu.  The  present  rate 
of  emigration  to  Israel,  however,  re- 
mains considerably  below  that  of  pre- 
vious years. 

The  problem  of  assessing  Romanian 
emigration  performance  with  regard  to 
Israel  is  complicated  by  the  difficulty 
of  verifying  the  number  of  Romanian 
Jews  who  have  applied  to  emigrate  or 
who  wish  to  depart.  Romanian  au- 
thorities consistently   maintain  that, 


TABLE  4 

ROMANIAN 

JEWISH 

EMIGRATION 

TO  ISRAEL 

Appro.x 

imate  Annual  Totals 

1971 

1,900 

1972 

3,000 

1973 

4,000 

1974 

3,700 

1975 

2,000 

1976 

2,000 

1977 

1,330 

with  a  handful  of  exceptions,  all 
Romanian  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  they  clearly  do  not  wish  to 
encourage  emigration,  by  Romanian 
Jews  or  any  other  person.  Because  the 
procedures  for  emigration  to  Israel  at 
least  for  now  rule  out  the  preparation 
of  lists  of  Romanian  Jews  who  wish  to 
emigrate,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with 
any  certainty  how  many   Romanian 
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Jews  wish  to  emigrate  or  how  many 
are  or  feel  prevented  from  doing  so. 

Ultimately,  we  recognize  that  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  emigration  from 
Romania  to  Israel  is  the  principal  con- 
cern of  the  two  countries  involved. 
Only  the  Israeli  authorities  can  deter- 
mine which  Romanians  who  have 
applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel  are  qual- 
ified to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  we 
intend  to  keep  this  matter  constantly 
before  the  Romanian  Government  as  a 
matter  in  which  both  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  are  highly  in- 
terested. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  emigration 
from  Romania  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  continues  at  a  very  high 
rate.  Last  year,  over  10,000  persons 
emigrated  to  West  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  Romanian  figures,  which  in  the 
past  have  actually  been  lower  than 
those  provided  by  the  West  German 
Government,  the  5-month  total  for 
1978  shows  4,153  persons  approved 
for  emigration  to  West  Germany,  of 
whom  3,321  have  already  left  Romania. 

In  addition  to  recommending  to  the 
Congress  the  continuation  of  his  gen- 
eral waiver  authority  and  the  indi- 
vidual waivers  for  Romania  and  Hun- 
gary, the  President  informed  the 
Congress  on  June  2  of  his  decision  to 
extend  the  U.S-Romanian  trade 
agreement  for  another  3  years.  The 
trade  agreement  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
improved  relations  with  Romania.  It 
creates  a  solid  framework  for  trade 
growth  while  providing  adequate  pro- 
tection for  import-sensitive  U.S.  in- 
dustries. Its  political  significance  as  a 
symbol  of  lasting,  nondiscriminatory 
relations  is  considerable,  and  it  helps 
lessen  Romanian  economic  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  further  U.S.  interests  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Administration  strongly 
recommends  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  waive  Section  402 
of  the  Trade  Act  and  to  continue  in 
effect  the  waivers  for  Romania  and 
Hungary.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  20402. 

2 For  text  of  material  relating  to  President 
Ceausescu 's  visit,  see  Bulletin  of  June  1978, 
p.  36. 
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NARCOTICS:        Control  Efforts 
in  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean 


by  Joseph  Linneman 

Based  on  a  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  August  22,  1978. 
Mr.  Linneman  is  Deputy  Senior  Ad- 
viser and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today 
to  discuss  international  narcotics 
control  efforts,  specifically  the  prob- 
lems of  narcotics  smuggling  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America. 

The  use  of  the  Caribbean  islands  as 
a  transit  route  for  illicit  drugs  reach- 
ing the  United  States  is  increasing.  In 
particular,  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas 
are  becoming  major  transshipment 
points,  both  by  air  and  sea.  The  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  estimates 
that  from  July  1975  through  March 
1978  approximately  250  tons  of 
marijuana  entered  the  United  States 
from  Jamaica.  Recent  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  reports 
also  indicate  an  increase  in  cocaine 
trafficking  through  Jamaica  to  dis- 
tribution networks  in  Florida  and  the 
eastern  United  States. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the 
Bahamas  as  a  transshipment  point  is 
evidenced  by  the  arrests  of  1 1  Latin 
Americans  during  the  first  5  months 
of  1978,  each  carrying  at  least  one 
kilo  of  cocaine.  Narcotics  move  eas- 
ily to  the  United  States  through  the 
Bahamas  area  because  of  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  large  number  of 
commercial  air  flights  to  the  Bahamas 
from  Latin  America;  the  ease  of 
smuggling  via  private  boats  and 
cruise  ships  to  Florida  and  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States;  less  rigid 
Bahamian  customs  examination  of 
tourists  returning  from  Latin  America; 
and  relatively  lower  risks  of  prosecu- 
tion, conviction,  and  lengthy  incar- 
ceration. 

Central  America  also  appears  to  be 
gaining  in  importance  as  an  illicit 
drug  trafficking  area.  Traffickers 
utilize   both    private   and   commercial 


air  and  vessel  transport  to  facilitate 
smuggling  operations.  The  Govern- 
ments of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  growing  problem  of  illicit 
narcotics  traffic.  In  response,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  initiatives  designed  to  help 
curtail  narcotics  smuggling  through 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America, 
which  I  shall  briefly  describe. 

U.S.  Initiatives 

Special,  closely  coordinated  Coast 
Guard,  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, and  customs  operations  to 
monitor  the  various  sea  passages  in  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
have  resulted  in  large  seizures  of 
marijuana  and  cocaine.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  assisted  these  oper- 
ations by  consultations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Colombia,  the  Bahamas, 
Jamaica,  and  Honduras  to  effect  their 
cooperation  in  interdiction  activities. 
In  May  1978  a  joint  Coast  Guard  and 
Customs  Service  team  visited  Colom- 
bia to  evaluate  and  develop  increased 
Colombian  cooperation  in  coastal 
maritime  interdiction. 

In  the  area  of  international  agree- 
ments, the  State  Department  is  ex- 
pediting negotiations  to  conclude  a 
judicial  assistance  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  Bahamas.  A 
model  treaty  on  mutual  assistance  in 
law  enforcement  matters  has  been 
drafted  by  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Treasury.  We  are  re- 
questing blanket  authority  to  negotiate 
such  bilateral  agreements  with  a 
number  of  states.  The  treaty  provides 
for  mutual  assistance  at  both  the  in- 
vestigative and  prosecutive  stages. 
The  Department  of  State  is  also  sup- 
porting the  development  of  bilateral 
projects  with  key  Latin  American 
countries  for  improved  exchange  of 
prosecutorial  information.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  team  visited  Colombia 
in  June  to  discuss  specific  cases  with 
the  Colombian  attorney  general. 
Other  countries  will  be  selected  in  the 
future   and   plans   made   for  visits   of 


similar  Justice-Drug   Enforcement 
Administration  teams. 

An  interagency  committee  for 
coordination  of  maritime  drug  inter- 
diction was  formed  in  February  1978 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  various  U.S.  agencies  responsible 
for  improving  maritime  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts.  The  membership  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  Justice  and  State,  Coast  Guard,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Working  through  this  committee, 
we  are  trying  to  regularize  our  own 
domestic  procedures  through  a  series 
of  agreements  with  those  countries 
whose  vessels  are  most  often  involved 
in  trafficking  operations. 

The  legal  subcommittee  of  the 
Strategy  Council's  narcotics  working 
group  is  also  developing  plans  for  as- 
sessing the  narcotics  laws  of  the 
countries  covered  and,  where  appro- 
priate, working  with  foreign  govern- 
ments in  drafting  effective  and 
uniform  legislation. 

The  State  Department  is  also 
working  closely  with  the  Departments 
of  Treasury  and  Justice  to  develop  a 
concerted  attack  on  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  narcotics  traffic.  The 
objectives  of  this  plan  are  to  facilitate 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments 
for  exchange  of  financial  information 
regarding  narcotics  trafficking  and 
currency  transport  status  to  assist 
U.S.  efforts  to  prosecute  violations  in 
this  area.  We  also  hope  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  foreign  governments  in 
freezing  or  seizure  of  narcotics- 
derived  assets  abroad. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  State,  recently  completed  a  special 
intelligence  assessment  of  the  narcot- 
ics problem  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  in  order  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  the  development  of 
appropriate  country  and  regional  nar- 
cotics control  programs  in  the  area. 
As  a  result,  an  international  narcotics 
control  program  evaluation  officer  is 
currently  in  the  Bahamas  to  begin  a 
needs-assessment  of  the  drug  traf- 
ficking situation.  Based  on  his  find- 
ings a  survey  team  will  visit  the 
Bahamas  to  design  the  parameters  of 
a  project  in  conjunction  with  Baha- 
mian officials.  A  special  study  mis- 
sion is  also  being  directed  toward 
analyzing  solutions  to  the  growing 
illicit  narcotics  trafficking  in 
Honduras. 
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NUCLEAR  POLICY:        Balancing  Nonproliferation 

and  Energy  Security 


by  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr. 

Address  before  the  Uranium  Insti- 
tute in  London  on  July  12,  1978.  Mr. 
Nye  is  Deputy  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology. 

Since  1945  the  power  of  the  atom 
has  posed  a  profound  challenge  to  the 
military  security  of  nations.  Arnold 
Toynbee  predicted  that  the  nation-state 
and  the  split  atom  could  not  coexist  on 
the  same  planet.  Thus  far  we  have 
done  better  than  the  dire  predictions. 
Important  steps  have  been  taken  and 
are  currently  being  negotiated  to  con- 
trol the  strategic  nuclear  arms  com- 
petititon.  But  grave  doubts  exist  about 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  manage 
another  three  decades  without  the  use 
of  nuclear  explosives  in  war  if  nuclear 
weaponry  spreads  to  a  large  number  of 
countries.  Proliferation  is  likely  to 
produce  a  more  dangerous  world  for 
all  nations. 

In  the  area  of  military  security, 
there  is  general  agreement  over  the 
appropriate  steps  to  diminish  the  in- 
centives for  nuclear  proliferation.  The 
maintenance  of  alliance  relationships 
and   support   for  the   Nonproliferation 


Treaty  are  of  fundamental  importance. 
Efforts  to  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  such  as  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  and  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  are  significant 
steps.  So  also  are  efforts  to  create 
nuclear-weapon-free  zones.  In  Latin 
America,  for  example,  only  Cuban 
ratification  remains  for  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  to  enter  into  force  after  the 
recently  announced  U.S.,  Argentine, 
Soviet,  and  French  intended  actions 
come  into  effect. 

Energy  Security  Problems 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  for  many  countries, 
there  is  another  urgent  dimension  to 
the  security  aspects  of  nuclear  energy: 
energy  security.  The  problem  of 
energy  security  received  dramatic  at- 
tention when  the  oil  crisis  of  1973-74 
left  an  acute  sense  of  insecurity  among 
countries  heavily  dependent  upon  im- 
ported energy.  Many  nations  view  nu- 
clear energy  as  a  major  means  of 
minimizing  dependence  on  energy  im- 
ports and  are  concerned  that  actions 
designed  to  reduce  the  military  secu- 
rity risks  of  nuclear  proliferation  not 
worsen  their  energy  security  problems. 


The  United  States  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  energy  security  situations  of 
other  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  dimensions  of  the  energy 
problem  in  perspective.  The  energy 
security  issue  is  not  one  problem  but 
three.  The  first  is  short  term.  It  is  the 
problem  of  vulnerability  to  sudden 
politically  oriented  disruptions  of  sup- 
ply. The  best  protection  against  this 
risk  is  a  combination  of  national  oil 
stockpiles;  international  cooperation 
and  effective  diplomacy  to  diminish 
the  prospects  of  disruption. 

The  second  problem  is  midterm — 
and  relates  to  the  next  decade.  It  is  the 
prospect  that  rising  world  demand  for 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  oil  will  not  be 
adequately  constrained  by  gradual 
price  and  conservation  measures  in  the 
next  few  years,  leading  to  rapid  price 
increases  in  the  mid-1980's  with  at- 
tendant depressing  effects  on 
economies  and  possible  disruption  of 
world  financial  markets.  The  best 
protection  against  this  threat  is  appro- 
priate energy  production  and  conser- 
vation efforts  and  price  changes  that 
reflect  the  replacement  cost  of  energy. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 


(Narcotics  cont'd) 

Regional  Efforts 

We  are  also  encouraging  more  ef- 
fective regional  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts, such  as  the  May  meeting  in 
Lima  of  top  narcotics  enforcement 
officials  from  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
and  Colombia.  With  U.S.  Govern- 
ment technical  advice  and  possible 
assistance  in  the  future,  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  are  developing  more  ef- 
fective joint  border  control  of  narcot- 
ics. Cooperation  is  also  underway  in 
all  Central  American  countries  and 
Mexico  in  which  the  enforcement 
elements  in  each  country  will  be 
linked  to  narcotics  intelligence  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States.  More  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  narcotics  in- 
formation in  the  United  States  and 
direct  international  communications 
networks  for  the  area  will  be  very 
helpful  in  identifying  suspect  aircraft 
and  traffickers. 


The  Office  of  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  held  its  annual  Latin 
American  Narcotics  Conference  in 
Miami  in  November  1977,  bringing 
together  representatives  of  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  regional  agencies. 
Embassy  officers  involved  in  narcot- 
ics control  from  all  Latin  American 
posts  attended  the  conference  and  de- 
veloped a  new  understanding  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  increased  cooperation. 

The  Department  included  narcotics 
as  an  issue  for  discussion  during  the 
Organization  of  American  States  an- 
nual conference.  Particular  emphasis 
was  placed  on  narcotics  during  the 
bilateral  substantive  talks  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Latin  American 
foreign  ministers.  Our  bilateral  nar- 
cotics control  programs  with  key 
South  American  producing  countries 
are  intended  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
illicit  narcotic  drugs  as  close  to  the 


source  as  possible.2  Our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  believe  that  with- 
out these  supply  reduction  efforts  in 
other  countries,  effective  interdiction 
of  these  drugs  would  be  rendered 
even  more  difficult. 

The  social,  economic,  and  political 
costs  to  this  nation  and  to  the  coun- 
tries involved  associated  with  illicit 
narcotics  production  and  trafficking 
are  extremely  serious.  We  welcome 
the  interest  of  the  subcommittee  and 
its  support  of  our  efforts  to  curtail  the 
flow  of  illicit  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  the  international  narcot- 
ics control  program,  see  Bulletin  of  June 
1978,  p.  42. 
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nuclear  energy  will  not  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  solution  of  either  the 
short-term  or  midterm  energy  problem. 
For  example,  even  if  a  nation  such  as 
Japan,  with  its  major  commitment  to 
nuclear  power,  is  fully  successful  in 
reaching  its  ambitious  nuclear  energy 
goal  of  60,000  MWe  [megawats 
electric]  by  1990,  it  would  reduce  its 
dependence  on  imported  energy  by 
about  10%.  In  reality,  then,  Japanese 
energy  security  is  far  more  dependent 
on  the  measures  already  mentioned  in- 
cluding close  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  other  states.  In  other 
words,  in  the  short-  and  medium- 
term,  the  conflict  between  nonprolifer- 
ation  concerns  and  energy  security  is 
nowhere  nearly  as  severe  as  is  some- 
times stated. 

The  importance  of  nuclear  energy  is 
in  relation  to  the  third  energy 
problem — how  to  manage  the  transi- 
tion from  oil  to  other  energy  sources 
over  the  longer  run  of  several  decades. 
By  the  year  2000,  nuclear  energy  may 
be  contributing  as  much  as  15%  to  the 
total  energy  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  The  share  of  nuclear  energy  in 
Japan  and  Europe  could  be  about 
one-fourth  of  total  energy  consump- 
tion. Solar  energy  proponents  argue 
that  nuclear  power  will  not  be  the 
major  alternative  energy  source  of  the 
next  century.  They  argue  that  if  $17 
billion  in  government  subsidies  are 
spent  on  solar  energy  as  they  were  in 
the  past  two  decades  on  nuclear  in  the 
United  States  alone,  the  current  mod- 
est projections  for  solar  energy  will 
turn  out  to  be  serious  underestimates. 

It  is  too  early  to  be  categoric  about 
which  energy  sources  will  prove  to  be 
dominant  by  the  middle  of  the  next 
century.  Governments  should  indeed 
go  ahead  with  major  development  of 
solar  and  other  renewable  energy 
sources.  But  at  a  minimum,  govern- 
ments would  be  unwise  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  nuclear  option  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  century  when 
the  transition  from  oil  and  gas  is  likely 
to  occur.  A  rapid  transition  to  renew- 
ables  is  likely  to  be  costly  and  to  in- 
volve unforeseen  problems.  A  judi- 
cious energy  policy,  like  any  major 
social  policy,  should  have  flexibility 
and  redundancy  to  protect  against  fail- 
ures. On  this  basis,  nuclear  energy  has 
a  major  role  to  play  in  relation  to  the 
longrun  problem  in  the  United  States 
even  if  solar  optimism  proves  to  be 
justified.  This  is  even  more  true  for 
other  countries  with  less  access  to  fos- 
sil fuel  resources  to  help  buffer  the 
transition  to  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

The  major  solutions  to  this  third 
energy  security  problem  are  appro- 


priate price  movements  and  techno- 
logical development  including  both  re- 
newables  and  nuclear.  One  danger  is 
that  the  political  constraints  and  debate 
in  our  democracies  may  deprive 
societies  of  the  margin  of  energy  se- 
curity that  the  existence  of  the  nuclear 
option  provides.  If  governments  wish 
to  maintain  that  option,  they  must 
show  their  publics  that  they  are  able  to 
cope  effectively  with  three  key  ques- 
tions: safe  siting,  long-term  waste 
management,  and  nonproliferation. 

Nuclear  Energy  and 
Nonproliferation 

The  connection  between  nuclear 
proliferation  and  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy  is  an  ambiguous  one. 
Nevertheless,  it  exists,  and  defenders 
of  nuclear  energy  have  done  their 
cause  a  disservice  by  trying  to  pretend 
there  is  no  relationship.  The  proper 
way  to  put  the  point  is  to  demonstrate 
that  steps  can  be  taken  to  maintain  or 
even  increase  the  separation  between 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and 
military  uses. 

Indeed,  public  perception  of  erosion 
of  that  distance  after  the  Indian  explo- 
sion contributed  to  the  dissension  over 
nuclear  energy  policy  that  has  grown 
in  several  of  the  Western  democracies 
since  1974.  The  position  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government  on  more  stringent 
safeguards  and  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
legislation  of  1978  bear  the  marks  of 
public  opinion  during  this  period. 

Four  years  ago  India  exploded  a  nu- 
clear device  made  from  plutonium 
produced  in  an  unsafeguarded  reactor 
intended  for  "peaceful"  purposes  and 
then  separated  in  a  chemical  reproc- 
essing plant.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  other  countries,  with  little 
or  no  commercial  need  for  reprocess- 
ing facilities,  were  making  efforts  to 
acquire  such  plants.  Some  of  these 
countries  were  located  in  areas  of  in- 
ternational tension  or  appeared  to  be 
reacting  to  parallel  plans  of  their  tra- 
ditional rivals. 

These  developments  were  acutely 
worrisome.  For  while  reprocessing 
obviously  can  serve  legitimate  ends, 
it  is  also  the  step  that  changes  spent 
reactor  fuel  into  weapons-usable  ma- 
terial. And  the  acquisition  of  such 
material  is,  for  nuclear- weapon  aspi- 
rants, a  politically  and  technically 
critical  step. 

In  1976  no  commercial  reprocess- 
ing facility  for  light  water  reactor 
(LWR)  fuel  was  operating  anywhere 
in  the  world,  but  several  were  under 
construction.  Other  facilities  had  been 
operated  earlier  but  they  had  all  ex- 
perienced difficulties.  Nonetheless,  it 


was  the  general  assumption  that  all 
nations  would  proceed  with  the  recy- 
cle of  plutonium  in  light  water  reac- 
tors. On  that  basis,  an  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  study 
predicted  that  46  countries  would 
have  reprocessing  needs  by  1990. 

The  consequences  of  proceeding  in 
this  way  would  have  involved  a  pro- 
liferation of  facilities  that  produce 
plutonium  in  weapons-usable  form, 
the  creation  of  large  stocks  of 
plutonium,  its  transport  to  fuel  fabri- 
cation facilities,  and  its  presence  at 
such  facilities  pending  its  incorpora- 
tion into  fuel  rods.  The  mixed  oxide 
fuel  itself  would  contain  more  readily 
recoverable  plutonium  than  that  in 
spent  LWR  fuel.  While  this  dramatic 
increase  in  the  accessibility  of 
weapons-usable  material  would  not 
necessarily  lead  to  its  misuse,  it  could 
both  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  a  country  that  de- 
cided to  acquire  them  and  increase 
uncertainty  about  the  intentions  of 
neighboring  countries.  It  would  also 
greatly  increase  the  opportunity  for 
theft  or  seizure  of  weapons-usable 
materials  by  terrorists  or  other  subna- 
tional  groups.  Multiplied  by  46  re- 
processing nations  (or  even  a  fraction 
of  that  number)  this  situation  would 
pose  a  major  threat  to  global  stability. 

Ironically,  in  the  case  of  recycle  in 
light  water  reactors,  these  prolifera- 
tion security  risks  would  be  incurred 
for  only  marginal  economic  or  fuel 
security  benefits.  It  was  against  this 
background  that  both  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration reached  substantially  the  same 
conclusions  about  the  need  to  proceed 
more  cautiously  by  deferring  com- 
mercial reprocessing. 

U.S.  Nuclear  Energy  Strategy 

President  Carter's  April  1977  deci- 
sions about  deferring  the  commer- 
cialization of  plutonium  focused 
primarily  on  the  domestic  choices  he 
then  faced.  In  essence,  the  Carter 
Administration  balanced  energy  secu- 
rity and  military  security  by  choosing 
a  middle  path  in  domestic  energy 
policy.  That  middle  path  avoids 
energy  solutions  that  count  prema- 
turely on  either  windmills  or 
plutonium.  It  does  include  a  signifi- 
cant role  for  nuclear  energy.  As  the 
President  said  in  March  1978:  "Our 
current  once-through  fuel  cycle  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  our  energy  supply.  Prop- 
erly managed,  it  can  function  without 
increasing  the  risks  of  proliferation. 
Our  policy  takes  a  responsible  course 
between  forgoing  the  energy  benefits 
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of  nuclear  power  and  becoming  com- 
mitted to  commercialized  use  of 
plutonium  before  we  know  that  we 
can  deal  safely  with  its  risks." 

The  United  States  is  investing 
heavily  both  in  solar  energy  and  in 
breeder  reactor  research  and  de- 
velopment as  candidates,  together 
with  other  applications,  for  the 
long-term  follow-on  to  oil  and  gas.  In 
the  meantime,  both  coal  and  light 
water  reactors  will  play  important 
roles.  Even  with  conservative  esti- 
mates of  2.4  million  short  tons  of 
proven  and  probable  uranium  (U3O8) 
reserves  under  $50/pound  forward 
cost,  and  midrange  nuclear  growth 
assumption  to  320  GWe  [gigawatt]  by 
the  year  2000,  the  United  States  has 
adequate  resources  for  the  lifetimes  of 
all  light  water  reactors  to  be  installed 
into  the  next  century. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
is  aware  that  other  countries  without 
coal  and  uranium  reserves  feel  less 
secure  about  their  ability  to  manage 
the  longrun  transition  from  oil  to  gas. 
This  sense  of  energy  insecurity  has 
led  them  to  project  a  greater  reliance 
on  the  use  of  plutonium.  At  first 
glance,  decisions  about  the  commer- 
cialization of  plutonium  appear  to  be 
purely  domestic  energy  strategy 
choices.  But  nuclear  energy  has  a 
transnational  dimension.  Domestic 
choice  can  impose  costs  on  other  na- 
tions. Plutonium  separated  in  one 
place  can  pose  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  all  nations. 

Conversely,  deferral  or  commer- 
cialization of  plutonium  can  put  pres- 
sure on  world  uranium  supply  and  the 
prices  other  nations  pay.  It  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  this  interdependence  of 
domestic  energy  strategies  that  led 
President  Carter  to  call  for  a  cooper- 
ative international  study  of  ways  to 
design  and  manage  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  that  would  reconcile  energy  se- 
curity and  military  security  concerns. 
Forty  countries  and  four  international 
organizations  are  now  participating  in 
the  resulting  International  Nuclear 
Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  (INFCE). 

The  Uranium  Issue 

INFCE  deals  with  a  number  of  as- 
pects of  making  the  whole  fuel  cycle 
safer.  The  key  question  of  uranium 
supply  is  the  subject  of  a  working 
group  in  INFCE.  Nonetheless  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  definitive  an- 
swers to  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
global  uranium  resources  within  2 
years.  How  then,  should  we  handle 
this  problem? 

First,  we  must  understand  the  lim- 
itations of  all  estimates.  Estimates  of 


U.S.  domestic  reserves,  uranium  de- 
posits which  have  been  delineated  by 
drilling,  are  made  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  from  data  voluntarily  re- 
ported by  the  uranium  industry  and 
are  relatively  uncontroversial.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  methods  of  es- 
timating potential  resources,  ranging 
from  extrapolating  trends  in  discovery 
rates  to  making  assumptions  about 
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its  continue  to  be  discovered;  exam- 
ples are  Jabiluka,  Australia,  (with 
more  than  250,000  tons  uranium)  and 
the  rich  "unconformity-related"  de- 
posits in  Canada.  While  it  is  possible 
that  continent-wide  geological  proc- 
esses have  segregated  types  of  depos- 
its in  such  an  extreme  fashion,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  emphasis  on  a 
particular  type  of  formation  in  a  given 


Nuclear  energy  is  truly  a  transnational  policy  issue.  .  .  .  Those 
who  bet  now  on  the  breeder  [reactor]  and  those  who  bet  for  now  on 
adequate  uranium  availability  and  improved  technology  must  each 
make  serious  efforts  to  meet  the  security  concern  on  the  other  side. 


geological  abundance  and  underlying 
distributions  of  grade.  The  most  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  projections 
are  made  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  using  geologic  and  reserve 
information  to  extrapolate  by  analogy 
into  unexplored  areas. 

The  data  on  which  projections  are 
based  have  been  affected  by  the  his- 
tory of  uranium  exploration  and 
discovery.  Until  the  late  1960's, 
exploration  and  resource  development 
efforts  worldwide  were  made  largely 
in  response  to  the  requirements  of 
governments  for  weapons  material. 
Prices  were  set  at  levels  which  jus- 
tified exploration  and  exploitation 
only  of  deposits  with  high  yields  of 
U3O8.  An  expectation  of  rapid  growth 
in  commercial  nuclear  power  stimu- 
lated a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the 
late  1960's;  the  subsequent  slow 
growth  of  nuclear  power  left  the  U.S. 
domestic  industry  in  a  depressed  state 
until  about  1974,  with  excess  produc- 
tion capacity  and  little  incentive  to 
explore  for  or  develop  reserves.  Since 
1974  the  world  industry  has  been  very 
vigorous;  however,  lag  times  in  re- 
porting and  analysis  mean  that  current 
projections  do  not  fully  reflect  the 
intensive  exploration  activity  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  result  of  this  his- 
tory is  a  less  than  adequate  data  base 
on  which  to  plan  long-term  nuclear 
programs. 

Geological  understanding  of 
uranium  occurrence  is  also  far  from 
complete.  More  than  other  metals, 
uranium  is  relatively  mobile  and  is 
found  in  a  variety  of  geologic  set- 
tings. In  the  United  States,  about 
90%  of  discovered  resources  are  in 
sandstones.  Outside  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  China,  nearly  90% 
are  in  nonsandstone  formations.  New 
environments  with  high-grade  depos- 


country  is  at  least  partly  the  result  of 
a  narrow  geological  focus  inspired  by 
success.  This  suggests  that  existing 
projections  of  uranium  resources  are 
likely  to  be  low. 

Worldwide,  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates of  the  Nuclear  Energy  Agency 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Energy  Agency  (December  1977)  are 
for  2.8  million  short  tons  U3O8  rea- 
sonably  assured  and  2.7  million  tons 
estimated  additional  resources  (below 
$50/pound  U3O8).  Uncertainties,  and 
possible  conservatism  in  estimates, 
are  clearly  greater  for  foreign  projec- 
tions than  in  U.S.  projections.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  higher  cost 
uranium  may  also  be  relevant  in  many 
circumstances  yet  is  not  included  in 
these  projections. 

The  interesting  policy  question  is 
where  the  differences  in  resources  es- 
timates begin  to  matter.  Cumulative 
world  consumption,  and  even  com- 
mitments, by  the  year  2000  would  be 
well  within  the  conservative  uranium 
estimates.  For  the  "present  trend" 
scenario  of  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency  (1000  GWe  at  the  end  of  the 
century  worldwide)  consumption  stays 
within  the  reasonably  assured  cate- 
gory while  the  related  commitments 
(less  than  5.5  million  tons)  stay 
within  the  estimated  additional  cate- 
gory. These  figures  mean  that  con- 
cerns about  the  physical  existence  of 
resources  are  not  the  critical  limits  for 
present  policy  decisions.  Instead,  re- 
liable access  should  be  the  predomi- 
nant concern.  If  exploration  and 
evaluation  continue  to  expand  re- 
source horizons,  increase  the  sources 
of  supply,  and  broaden  the  market,  it 
means  that  we  can  concentrate  on 
measures  such  as  national  and  mul- 
tilateral  stockpiles   which   may  prove 
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to  be  both  the  safest  and  most  eco- 
nomic way  to  address  the  allocation 
problem. 

New  Technology 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  new 
technology.  During  the  next  10  years, 
advances  in  once-through  fuel  tech- 
nology could  lead  to  uranium  savings 
of  at  least  15%  for  the  once-through 
LWR  fuel  cycle.  These  benefits,  as- 
sociated with  extending  burnup,  are 
particularly  attractive  in  the  near 
term.  In  the  1990's  it  may  be  possible 
to  demonstrate  the  potential  for  in- 
creasing the  savings  an  additional 
10-15%,  if  the  necessary  develop- 
ment programs  are  successfully  com- 
pleted. 

Uranium  resource  requirements  can 
also  be  reduced  by  extracting  more  of 
the  fissile  U-235  content  from  natural 
uranium.  The  United  States  has  for 
some  time  conducted  an  advanced 
isotope  separation  technology  pro- 
gram, which  is  still  in  the  early  stages 
of  development.  It  is  aimed  at  de- 
veloping an  economically  feasible 
|  technology  for  production  of  natural 
assay  uranium  recovered  from  the 
tails  of  current  enrichment  processes. 
If  this  technology  is  successfully  de- 
veloped, then  it  will  be  possible,  in 
the  1990's,  to  reduce  the  U-235  tails 
assay  from  the  value  of  0.20  to  0.05, 
thus  reducing  uranium  requirements 
by  almost  20%. 

Although  the  prospects  of  success- 
ful development  and  implementation 
of  advanced  isotopic  separation  proc- 
esses and  some  of  the  long-term  ad- 
vances in  reactor  technology  are  not 
certain  at  this  time,  it  appears  that  if 
both  of  these  programs  are  success- 
fully carried  out  and  implemented,  it 
may  be  possible  to  achieve  uranium 
savings  on  the  order  of  45%  in  plants 
starting  up  by  the  year  2000.  These 
technological  advances  may  well  be- 
come available  prior  to  the  time  at 
which  present  high  confidence,  low 
cost  uranium  resources  begin  to  be- 
come uncertain. 

Uranium  and  the  Role  of  Plutonium 

U.S.  policy  is  based  on  these  con- 
siderations and  the  need  to  keep 
perspective  in  balancing  energy  and 
military  security  problems.  Plutonium 
does  not  provide  a  solution  to  the 
short  and  midterm  energy  security 
problems,  while  its  dispersal  and 
utilization  before  the  international 
system  has  learned  how  to  cope  with 
it  threatens  to  add  to  the  world's  se- 
curity burden.  Other  technologies  on 
the  other  hand  do  not  now  commit  us 


to  political  problems  we  don't  know 
how  to  deal  with.  For  these  reasons, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  opposed 
plutonium  recycle  in  thermal  reactors, 
which  offers  only  marginal  (if  any) 
economic  or  energy  security  benefit. 
Diminished  dependence  on  uranium 
imports  can  be  accomplished  more 
economically  and  safely  through 
modest  national  stockpile  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  op- 
posed breeder  reactor  research  and 
development  programs  because  of  the 
greater  range  of  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding estimates  of  their  energy 
costs  and  benefits.  A  key  element  in 
this  evaluation  is  the  question  of 
probable  uranium  resources.  And 
since  no  one  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question  with  certainty,  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  weigh  the  risks  of  being 
wrong  from  both  the  energy  and  the 
military  security  point  of  view. 

Essentially,  nations  are  making 
energy  and  economic  security  bets 
about  the  availability  of  uranium  and 
its  likely  price  on  the  one  hand  versus 
the  capital  costs  of  the  breeder  reactor 
on  the  other.  There  are  large  uncer- 
tainties in  the  breeder  capital  costs 
and  fuel  cycle  costs.  If  we  consider 
the  range  of  these  estimates,  we  see 
that  the  lower  priced  breeder  would 
compete  with  present  light  water 
reactors  using  uranium  oxide  priced  at 
about  $60/pound;  while  the  more  ex- 
pensive breeder  would  compete  with 
uranium  oxide  priced  at  about  $200/ 
pound.  The  improved  light  water 
reactor  would  compete  at  even  higher 
uranium  prices.  We  do  not  know  now 
what  the  competitive  costs  will  be, 
but  it  does  raise  the  following  ques- 
tions. Will  the  capital  costs  of  the 
breeder  escalate  as  has  occurred  with 
many  high  technology  projects  during 
the  commercialization  process?  Will 
uranium  reserves  be  exhausted  and 
prices  increase  rapidly?  Or  will  more 
resources  be  found  as  higher  prices 
stimulate  further  drilling? 

No  one  can  answer  these  questions 
with  certainty.  Yet  given  long  lead 
times  in  high  technology  research  and 
development  projects,  decisions  must 
be  made  before  all  the  facts  are 
known.  In  order  to  maximize  our  area 
of  common  interest,  we  should  strive 
for  a  situation  in  which  nations  can 
place  different  long-term  energy  bets 
without  jeopardizing  each  other's  se- 
curity interests.  We  ask  those  who  bet 
on  breeders  to  include  security  costs 
which  they  impose  on  others,  par- 
ticularly safe  fuel  cycles,  in  their 
economic  calculations.  At  the  same 
time,  they  can  rightly  ask  us  for 
greater  assurance  on  fuel  supplies, 
and  we  are  presently  exploring  bilat- 


eral and  multilateral  fuel  assurance 
options.  Then  each  nation  can  bet  as 
it  wishes  on  the  economics  of  the 
breeder  without  imposing  the  political 
costs  of  its  actions  on  others. 

We  ask  those  who  choose  to  go 
ahead  now  with  the  breeder  to  include 
the  following  factors  in  their  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

•  Avoidance  of  the  temptation  to 
reduce  per  unit  capital  costs  by  pre- 
mature exports — the  commercializa- 
tion of  the  breeder  (and  reprocessing) 
should  be  limited  to  situations  where 
it  has  compelling  advantages. 
Economies  of  scale  arguments  dictate 
that  only  the  largest  nuclear  programs 
could  satisfy  such  a  condition  for 
commercialization . 

•  Fuel  cycle  facilities  should  be 
designed  to  make  their  misuse  dif- 
ficult and  time  consuming,  even 
though  such  design,  as  in  the  case  of 
hot  fuel  fabrication,  may  involve  ad- 
ditional cost. 

•  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
minimize  flows  of  cold  plutonium  or 
fuels  with  high  concentrations  of  fis- 
sionable materials  even  if  this  adds  to 
transport  costs. 

•  Multinational  institutional  ar- 
rangements should  be  utilized  where 
there  are  compelling  reasons  to  pro- 
ceed with  new  technology.  While 
such  arrangements  could  produce 
benefits  in  economic  efficiency,  such 
steps  would  be  desirable  even  if  they 
led  to  a  net  cost. 

Measures  that  would  make  these 
sorts  of  compromises  possible  are 
currently  under  discussion  in  the 
INFCE.  Certainly  the  way  the  United 
States  will  respond  to  requests  for 
transfers  for  reprocessing  of  U.S.  ori- 
gin spent  fuel  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  other  countries  have 
made  serious  efforts  to  recognize  and 
take  proliferation  concerns  into  ac- 
count. At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready 
to  take  their  energy  security  concerns 
into  account. 

Prospects  For  Stability 
After  INFCE 

The  United  States  sees  INFCE  as  a 
cooperative  international  effort  to 
evaluate  the  role  of  nuclear  power 
technology  in  an  international  context 
and  help  develop  an  objective  ap- 
preciation of  the  nonproliferation, 
economic,  and  other  implications  of 
different  fuel  cycle  approaches. 
INFCE  provides  a  2-year  period  in 
which  nations  can  re-examine  as- 
sumptions and  find  ways  to  reconcile 
their  overlapping  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferent emphasis  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
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energy.  While  INFCE  has  a  technical 
cast,  it  is  part  of  the  political  process 
of  laying  a  basis  for  a  stable  interna- 
tional regime  to  govern  nuclear 
energy  through  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

A  stable  international  regime 
should  build  upon  and  reinforce  the 
previous  accomplishments  of  the 
Atoms  for  Peace  program,  the  IAEA, 
and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Even 
if  all  new  institutions  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  IAEA,  they 
should  be  consistent  with  it,  and  help 
to  reinforce  the  safeguards  system 
that  has  separated  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary uses  of  nuclear  energy  in  the 
past.  The  IAEA  should  be  envisaged 
as  the  center  of  the  institutional  sys- 
tem. 

A  stable  regime  should  be  designed 
to  minimize  the  global  distribution  of 
weapons-usable  materials  and  vulner- 
able points  in  the  fuel  cycle,  while 
adequately  meeting  the  energy  secu- 
rity needs  of  all  countries.  One  can 
visualize  five  basic  norms  for  a 
strengthened  international  regime: 
full-scope  safeguards,  avoidance  of 
unnecessarily  sensitive  facilities,  use 
of  diversion  resistant  technologies, 
joint  control  of  sensitive  facilities, 
and  institutions  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy. 

The  first  norm  —  fuel-scope 
safeguards — is  basic  to  the  existing 
international  regime  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  reinforce.  It  is  increasingly  ac- 
cepted that  full-scope  safeguards  pro- 
vide a  credible  assurance  of  peaceful 
intent,  without  interference  with  re- 
search or  power  programs. 

The  second  norm  says  countries 
should  avoid  sensitive  facilities  that 
involve  weapons-usable  materials 
unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomically necessary.  While  allowing 
a  range  of  interpretation,  this  norm 
rules  out  certain  activities  when  they 
are  clearly  economically  indefensible. 
This  does  not  reserve  sensitive 
facilities  only  to  existing  sites,  but  it 
does  emphasize  the  shared  interest  of 
members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity in  minimizing  the  vulnerable 
points  in  the  global  fuel  cycle,  and 
thus  reducing  the  burden  upon  the 
international  safeguards  system. 

The  third  norm — use  of  technology 
that  is  as  proliferation  resistant  as 
possible  or  appropriate  in  a  particular 
institutional  situation — appears  to  be 
attracting   support.    A   number  of  in- 


teresting ideas  have  been  suggested  in 
the  past  years.  While  still  too  new  to 
judge  fully,  such  ideas  indicate  the 
value  of  continuing  the  search.  At  the 
front  end  of  the  fuel  cycle,  France 
has  been  investigating  chemical  en- 
richment techniques  that  ideally  could 
increase  the  difficulty  of  producing 
weapons-grade  material.  The  propo- 
nents of  CIVEX  reprocessing  for  a 
breeder  system  have  suggested  proc- 
esses and  stipulated  a  useful  set  of 
criteria  for  terrorist  proofing  against 
which  their  technical  suggestions  can 
be  judged.  These  criteria  are: 

•  No  pure  plutonium  in  storage; 

•  No  pure  plutonium  at  any  inter- 
mediate point; 

•  No  way  to  produce  pure 
plutonium  by  simple  process  adjust- 
ment; 

•  No  way  to  produce  pure 
plutonium  without  equipment  modifi- 
cations; 

•  No  way  to  carry  out  equipment 
modifications  with  facilities  and  com- 
ponents normally  on  site; 

•  No  way  to  carry  out  the  required 
equipment  modifications  without 
plant  decontamination  or  entry  into 
extremely  high  radiation  fields;  and 

•  Length  of  time  required  for  suc- 
cessful diversion  should  be  such  that 
adequate  time  is  available  for  national 
and/or  international  responses. 

In  the  area  of  research  reactors, 
both  France  and  the  United  States  are 
developing  high  density  fuels  that 
will  provide  sufficient  neutron  flux  at 
lower  levels  of  enrichment  to  cover 
nearly  all  experiments  for  which  most 
research  reactors  are  used.  In  short, 
developments  and  explorations  in 
technology  can  help  to  create  an  en- 
vironment for  a  stable  regime,  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  techni- 
cal fixes  alone  do  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  norms  suggest 
the  need  to  develop  two  types  of  in- 
stitutions, both  of  which  are  included 
in  the  INFCE  terms  of  reference. 
First  we  need  to  explore  the  charac- 
teristics of  institutions  to  deal  with 
the  possibilities  of  effective  joint 
control.  Where  sensitive  facilities  are 
economically  essential  and  difficult  to 
safeguard  nationally,  we  should 
examine  together  forms  of  multina- 
tional ownership  and  management 
which  might  help  to  reinforce  the  ef- 
fect of  international  safeguards.  The 
political  costs  of  abrogating  an  ar- 


rangement that  involves  a  number  of 
states  would  be  added  to  the  costs  of 
dismissing  IAEA  inspectors.  Criteria 
and  procedures  can  be  developed  for 
"effective  multinationality "  which 
requires  the  involvement  of  a  number 
of  states  while  inhibiting  replication 
or  dissemination  of  the  sensitive 
technology  to  national  facilities. 

Finally,  we  need  to  develop  in- 
stitutions to  implement  the  principle 
of  assurance  of  benefits.  Supply  as- 
surances, fuel  trusts,  and  international 
spent  fuel  repositories  are  good 
examples.  We  are  already  making 
progress  in  discussions  of  a  fuel  trust, 
and  President  Carter  has  announced 
willingness  to  make  a  substantial 
commitment.  Essentially  this  could  be 
a  stockpile  of  fuel  to  be  released  to 
countries  which  have  all  their 
facilities  under  safeguards,  have  a 
clean  safeguards  record,  and  have 
chosen  not  to  develop  sensitive 
facilities  on  a  national  basis.  By  re- 
lieving the  burden  on  the  world 
safeguards  system,  these  actors  de- 
serve special  recognition  and  help 
with  their  potential  energy  security 
problem.  Such  a  fuel  trust  need  not 
be  unduly  large  to  accomplish  its 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  reliability 
of  the  uranium  market  by  reducing 
political  risks.  Complementary  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  assurance  meas- 
ures can  also  contribute  to  this  goal. 

Conclusion 

In  the  largest  sense  of  security — 
both  energy  and  nonproliferation — the 
common  interests  of  the  nations 
utilizing  nuclear  energy  outweigh  the 
differences  that  divide  them.  Nuclear 
energy  is  truly  a  transnational  policy 
issue.  Domestic  and  international 
policy  choices  are  inextricably  in- 
tertwined. Those  who  bet  now  on  the 
breeder  and  those  who  bet  for  now  on 
adequate  uranium  availability  and  im- 
proved technology  must  each  make 
serious  efforts  to  meet  the  security 
concern  on  the  other  side.  Neither 
must  try  to  foreclose  what  may  be  the 
most  important  options  for  all.  One 
can  envisage  a  reasonable  com- 
promise over  current  differences.  Se- 
curity in  its  broadest  dimension  must 
prevail  over  any  commercial  consid- 
eration. On  that  bedrock  it  will  be 
possible  to  construct  a  stable  regime 
for  the  governance  of  nuclear  energy 
while  the  uncertainties  of  uranium 
supply  are  left  to  the  market,  miners, 
and  time  to  resolve.  □ 
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PACIFIC:        I  .US.  Relations 
With  the  Pacific  islands 


by  Richard  C.  Holbrooke 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  July  31,  1978.  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke is  Assistant  Secretary  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. ' 

The  transition  from  colonial  rule  to 
independence  must  inevitably  alter  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  South  Pacific  region.  It  is  this 
changed  relationship  and  the  decisions 
flowing  from  it  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  you  today. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  seven  in- 
dependent nations  have  emerged  in  the 
area;  your  colleague,  Senator  Glenn, 
led  our  delegation  to  the  celebration  of 
the  independence  of  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Self- 
government  has  come  to  most  of  the 
remaining  territories,  and  there  will  be 
additional  independent  states  within 
the  next  few  years.  These  new  states 
vary  greatly  in  culture  and  size;  they 
range  from  Papua  New  Guinea  with 
almost  3  million  people  to  tiny  Tuvalu 
with  only  8,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  reservoir  of  great  good 
will  toward  the  United  States  among 
the  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
this  enhances  the  prospects  for  cooper- 
ative relations  between  them  and  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  to  our  advan- 
tage as  well  as  theirs  to  foster  this 
good  will.  These  emerging  states  will 
have  a  role  to  play  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  other  international  forums 
as  well  as  in  Third  World  councils. 
The  waters  surrounding  the  islands  are 
promising  sources  of  fish  and  other 
marine  resources.  The  peoples  of  the 
islands — Micronesians,  Melanesians, 
and  Polynesians — have  already  en- 
riched our  culture  and  benefitted  from 
our  educational  and  technical  assist- 
ance; the  time  is  ripe  for  a  more  active 
interchange. 

Evolution  of  the  Islands 

During  the  battles  of  World  War  II, 

many   of   the   Pacific   Islands   became 

very  familiar  to  Americans  in  the 

Pacific  and  at  home.   I   was  deeply 

moved  to   see  relics  of  that  era  still 

carefully  preserved  in  Honiara.   Even 

i   today,  American  veterans  of  Guadal- 

t   canal  return  to  the  Solomons  annually; 

!   a  number  of  them  were  honored  guests 


at  the  independence  ceremonies. 

In  the  years  after  the  war  the  islands 
began  their  development  toward  self- 
government  and  regional  cooperation. 
The  process  has  been  strikingly 
peaceful,  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  accommodation  be- 
tween the  metropolitan  powers  and 
their  Pacific  territories.  It  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  the  process  has  at- 
tracted less  attention  than  it  deserves. 

With  the  evolution  of  these  ter- 
ritories proceeding  under  the  auspices 
of  our  ANZUS  [Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, United  States  pact]  and  NATO 
allies,  we  focused  our  own  attention 
on  our  immediate  responsibilities  in 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Even  in  those  early  days,  however,  we 
participated  in  an  important  effort  to 
deal  with  problems  and  opportunities 
on  a  regional  basis.  We  were  among 
the  original  members  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission,  organized  in 
1947  and  including  among  its  mem- 
bers metropolitan  powers,  independent 
states,  and  Pacific  territories. 

In  the  1950's  and  1960's  self- 
government  became  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  the  islands. 
Since  1962  their  progress  toward  inde- 
pendence has  proceeded  apace.  West- 
ern Samoa,  Nauru,  Tonga,  Fiji,  Papua 
New  Guinea,  and  the  Solomons  have 
become  independent;  the  Cooks  and 
Niue  have  gained  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy;  Guam  and  American  Samoa 
as  well  as  the  French  territories  have 
become  self-governing;  and  Micronesia 
is  expected  to  become  self-governing 
within  a  few  years.  The  British  and 
French  are  prepared  to  grant  the  New 
Hebrides  independence  within  the  next 
few  years.  However,  French  Polynesia 
and  New  Caledonia  are  likely  to  re- 
main self-governing  French  territories 
for  some  time.  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Northern  Marianas 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  remain 
self-governing  territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Important  changes  have  also  taken 
place  in  South  Pacific  regional  institu- 
tions. Once  dominated  by  the  met- 
ropolitan powers,  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  has  become  much  more 
representative  of  the  islands  them- 
selves. Each  of  the  island  members 
now  has  an  equal  voice  in  its  deliber- 
ations; the  Commission's  Secretary 
General  is  now  normally  selected  from 


among  the  island  members.  A  new 
organization  —  the  South  Pacific 
Forum,  founded  in  1972  by  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  region — has 
become  a  central  force  in  its  orderly 
development. 

The  new  states  of  the  South  Pacific 
were  fortunate  in  achieving  their  inde- 
pendence without  the  turmoil  and 
bloodshed  that  has  marked  this  process 
elsewhere.  They  are  fortunate  also  to 
be  emerging  as  members  of  a  broader 
Pacific  community  at  a  time  when 
peace  prevails  in  most  of  the  area  and 
great  power  competition  is  muted. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  signs  of 
growing  Soviet  and  Chinese  interest  in 
the  area.  However,  at  this  time  the 
Soviet  side  seems  to  be  concerned 
largely  with  advancing  their  fishing 
interests  in  the  region  and  promoting 
their  diplomatic  standing  vis-a-vis  our 
own  and  that  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Peking  is  also  interested  in 
expanding  its  diplomatic  presence  in 
competition  not  only  with  Moscow  but 
also  with  Taipei. 

The  island  states  for  their  part,  by 
virtue  of  their  background,  their 
democratic  institutions,  and  their  eco- 
nomic interests,  are  primarily  oriented 
toward  the  West.  They  look  for  help 
in  preserving  free  institutions  and  ad- 
vancing the  welfare  of  their  peoples  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  Britain 
and  France,  and  to  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Interests 

Our  own  interest  in  the  region  is 
inescapable.  It  is  part  of  a  Pacific 
community  to  which  we  are  tied  by 
geography  and  history  as  well  as  by 
growing  economic  interest.  A  stable, 
economically  healthy  South  Pacific 
contributes  not  only  to  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  American  territories  in 
the  region  but  also  to  the  broader 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  need  to  develop  massive 
programs  for  the  South  Pacific;  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  islands  and  our  own.  Nor  should 
we  seek  a  dominant  role  as  initiator, 
helper,  and  guide.  We  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  impinge  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  these  free  peoples  or  to 
usurp  the  leadership  role  that  belongs 
to  them  and  to  their  near  neighbors, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  basic  pillars  of  our  policy  in- 
clude: 

•  Understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  political  and  economic  aspirations 
of  the  South  Pacific  peoples; 

•  Support  for  South  Pacific  regional 
cooperation; 

•  Particularly  close  and  cooperative 
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ties  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
and 

•  Continued  cooperation  with 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
support  of  the  progress  of  the  South 
Pacific  peoples. 

In  implementing  these  principles, 
we  will  take  into  account  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  last  decade 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  insuring 
that  the  evolution  of  the  region  con- 
tinues along  peaceful  and  productive 
lines.  Thus  over  the  next  few  years, 
we  will  be  giving  particular  attention 
to: 

•  Establishing  a  larger  and  more 
effective  U.S.  presence  in  the  region; 

•  Participating  actively  in  South 
Pacific  regional  organizations; 

•  Adapting  existing  programs  and 
devising  new  ones  to  fit  the  unique 
needs  of  the  developing  island  states; 

•  Improving  coordination  among 
American  and  multilateral  programs; 
and 

•  Pursuing  the  Micronesian  status 
negotiations  with  the  goal  of  achieving 
a  free  association  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Micronesia  and 
termination  of  the  trusteeship  by  1981. 

Increasing  Contacts 

To  bring  us  into  closer  contact  with 
the  independent  Pacific  island  states, 
we  are  increasing  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation in  the  region.  We  use  mul- 
tiple accreditation  of  ambassadors  to 
cover  this  wide  region  and  we  are 
urging  the  island  states  to  do  the  same 
to  insure  that  they  have  accredited 
ambassadors  to  the  United  States.  We 
are  taking  a  fresh  look  at  our  repre- 
sentation in  the  South  Pacific  to  see  if 
we  are  making  the  best  use  of  our 
limited  resources.  We  will  also  con- 
sider whether  we  should  open  a  dip- 
lomatic post  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

A  resident  Ambassador,  John  Con- 
don, has  been  accredited  to  Fiji.  Pub- 
lic affairs,  administrative,  and  regional 
development  officers  have  been  added 
to  the  staff.  President  Carter  has 
nominated  our  Ambassador  to  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Mary  Olmsted,  to  serve 
also  as  Ambassador  to  the  newly  inde- 
pendent Solomon  Islands.  Our  Ambas- 
sador to  New  Zealand,  Armistead  Sel- 
den,  is  concurrently  accredited  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Tonga  and  to  Western 
Samoa.  The  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  will  expand  its  public 
affairs  and  cultural  affairs  programs. 
In  time,  we  may  ask  your  support  in 
building  on  this  modest  beginning  with 
additional  posts. 

In  Washington  many  parts  of  the 
government  are  more  actively  in  con- 


tact with  the  South  Pacific  region  than 
ever  before  in  connection  with 
fisheries  and  other  interests.  In  my 
own  bureau  I  have  appointed  a  new 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  with  spe- 
cial responsibilities  for  the  South 
Pacific,  and  have  established  a  new 
office  which  will  focus  solely  on  the 
affairs  of  the  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific.  My  new  deputy,  Evelyn  Col- 
bert, will  bring  long  experience  in 
East  Asian  affairs  to  the  task  of  in- 
tegrating our  South  Pacific  policy  into 
our  broader  Pacific-wide  interests.  The 
Director  of  the  new  Office  of  Pacific 
Island  Affairs,  William  Bodde,  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  Mi- 
cronesian negotiations  for  the  last 
year;  he  will  be  assisted  by  a  highly 
trained  Pacific  specialist.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  vast  Washington  bureauc- 
racy, these  are  hardly  earthshaking 
moves.  But  as  Senator  Glenn  can  tes- 
tify, they  were  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Pacific  island  leaders 
we  met  during  our  recent  visit  to  the 
area. 

We  will  also  be  promoting  more 
contacts  between  Pacific  Islanders  and 
Americans  both  to  demonstrate  our 
own  interest  and  to  learn  more  about 
their  interests  and  problems.  Ship  vis- 
its are  one  way  of  doing  this.  The 
Solomon  Islanders  were  delighted  by 
the  presence  of  two  U.S.  Navy  fri- 
gates, the  Holt  and  the  Whipple,  at 
their  independence  celebrations;  the 
Navy  is  now  developing  a  more  exten- 
sive program. 

Educational  exchange  is  another 
way  of  increasing  contacts  and  en- 
hancing understanding  as  well  as  pro- 
viding necessary  training.  We  are 
already  carrying  on  a  number  of  edu- 
cational programs  related  to  the  South 
Pacific  and  will  be  expanding  and 
strengthening  some  of  them. 

The  federally  assisted  East-West 
Center  in  Honolulu  has  encouraged  the 
study  of  problems  unique  to  the  island 
region.  The  presence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Fiji,  Ratu  Sir  Kamisese 
Mara,  on  the  Center's  board  of  gover- 
nors has  strengthened  its  ability  to  de- 
vise such  programs.  We  are  assisting 
the  University  of  the  South  Pacific  in 
Fiji  to  expand  its  extension  service 
which  uses  a  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  satellite  to  make 
it  possible  for  students  throughout  the 
Pacific  to  take  university  level  courses 
while  remaining  on  their  home  islands. 
Through  the  Fulbright  program,  we 
provide  American  professors  for  their 
regional  universities.  We  will  also  be 
assisting  others  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  in  American  universities  not  yet 
available  at  the  regional  universities. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  made  a  par- 
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ticularly  significant  contribution  to  the 
region.  There  are  over  540  volunteers 
in  Fiji,  Tonga,  Western  Samoa,  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Gilberts,  and  Tuvalu.  In 
many  of  these  islands  they  are  the  only 
Americans  present.  Their  value  is  sub- 
stantial. 

As  we  strengthen  our  bilateral  re- 
lationship we  are  also  strengthening 
our  regional  role.  For  the  first  time  a 
U.S.  ambassador  resident  in  the 
region — our  Ambassador  to  Fiji,  John 
Condon — will  be  the  senior  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, bringing  to  his  role  in  the 
Commission  the  sensitivity  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  and  desires  of  the  island 
states  that  only  close  acquaintance  can 
provide.  A  regional  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  representative 
has  also  been  assigned  to  our  embassy 
in  Suva.  In  addition  to  traveling 
throughout  the  region,  he  will  work 
closely  with  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission and  the  South  Pacific  Bureau 
for  Economic  Cooperation  to  foster  an 
integrated  regional  approach  to  de- 
velopment problems.  Our  role  in  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  cannot  fail 
to  benefit  from  this  closer  attention;  I 
might  mention  in  passing  that  the  U.S. 
financial  contribution  to  the  Commis- 
sion has  dropped  from  20%  of  its 
operating  budget  to  17%  because  of 
the  increased  contributions  by  the  is- 
land members. 

An  example  of  increased  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  South  Pacific  regional 
organizations  is  our  participation  in 
negotiations  to  establish  a  South 
Pacific  Regional  Fisheries  Organiza- 
tion. Meeting  in  Suva  last  November 
and  again  in  May  of  this  year,  we 
joined  the  island  nations  as  well  as 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  their  de- 
pendent territories,  and  Chile  in  pre- 
paring a  draft  treaty  on  this  subject. 
The  organization  will  be  concerned 
with  the  management  and  conservation 
of  marine  resources — currently  the 
most  highly  charged  political  and  eco- 
nomic issue  in  the  South  Pacific.  Par- 
ticipation offers  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  is- 
land states  and  territories  in  mutually 
beneficial  development  of  fishing  re- 
sources of  the  area. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  have  also 
made  a  special  contribution  of 
$300,000  to  a  new  South  Pacific 
Commission  project  designed  to  assess 
the  skipjack  tuna  resources  of  the 
western  Pacific. 

We  are  also  working  closely  with 
such  international  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  programs  for 
the  region.  For  example,  we  are  look- 
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WORLD  POPULATION: 
THE  SILENT  EXPLOSION— PART  1 


The  tremendous  growth  of  world  population  since  World  War  II  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  a  critically  important  problem  threatening  in  the  most  funda- 
mental way  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

This  three-part  series  addresses  the  central  issues  of  the  population  explosion 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  Because  population  growth  is  far  greater  in  the 
developing  world  than  in  the  developed  world,  the  series  relates  largely  to  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  all  nations  face  varying  types  of  population  problems, 
the  United  States  being  no  exception,  as  brought  out  in  the  Rockefeller  Commis- 
sion report,  Population  and  the  American  Future,  in  1972.  Most  importantly,  we 
are  one  world.  Adverse  consequences  of  excessive  population  growth  in  one 
country  ultimately  affect  all. 

Prepared  by  Ambassador  Marshall  Green,  the  Department  of  State's  Coor- 
dinator of  Population  Affairs,  and  Robert  A.  Fearey,  Special  Assistant  to 
Ambassador  Green,  this  series  is  an  effort  to  assist  in  understanding  this 
long-range,  but  also  highly  urgent,  problem  and  to  indicate  what  recent  experi- 
ence suggests  are  the  most  promising  lines  of  attack  on  it.  The  presentation  draws 
on  recent  U.S.  Government  and  other  sources,  but  some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed are  the  authors'  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  government  policy. 
Demographic  assistance  has  been  provided  by  Mrs.  Lydia  K.  Giffler,  the  State 
Department' s  demographer,  and  by  the  International  Demographic  Data  Center, 
Population  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Due  to  the  widely  varying  accuracy  and  recency  of  national  population  data, 
the  figures  cited  are  sometimes  only  approximations .  They,  nevertheless,  are 
considered  sufficiently  accurate  to  support  the  conclusions  presented. 

This  series  is  being  presented  in  three  parts.  Part  I  centers  on  the  facts  of  the 
world  population  problem.  Part  2,  to  be  published  in  the  November  Bulletin, 
will  examine  the  consequences  of  excessive  population  growth  and  what  is  now 
being  done  to  reduce  such  growth.  And  part  3,  in  the  December  Bulletin,  will 
focus  on  how  world  population  control  efforts  may  be  rendered  more  effective. 


BASIC  FACTS 

World  Population  Growth 

It  took  from  mankind's  earliest  be- 
ginnings over  a  million  years  ago  to  the 
early  1800's  for  the  world  to  reach  a 
population  of  1  billion. 


Succeeding  decades  saw  a  substan- 
tial decline  in  death  rates  as  increasing 
agricultural  and  industrial  productivity 
brought  rising  living  standards,  as 
public  sanitation  improved,  as  scien- 
tific medicine  developed  and  became 
increasingly  available  (notably 
smallpox    vaccination),    and   as   better 


ing  into  ways  in  which  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  might  adjust  its 
lending  procedures  to  meet  the  unique 
requirements  of  the  island  states. 

To  sum  up,  we  see  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  South  Pacific  region 
as  a  contribution  to  the  stability  of  the 
broader  Pacific  community.  Our  joint 
efforts  there  are  still  another  way  in 
which  we  strengthen  our  historic  ties 
with  our  ANZUS  allies  and  work  to- 
gether for  our  mutual  interests.  The 
good  will  and  friendship  of  the  South 
Pacific  states  are  important  to  U.S. 
policy  objectives  in  the  United  Nations 
and  elsewhere. 

Our  historic  bonds  to  the  region 
forged  in  the  dark  days  of  World  War 
H  provide  us  with  a  large  fund  of  good 


will  on  which  to  build.  The  experience 
of  our  own  states  and  territories  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  talents  and  interests  of 
their  peoples  provide  an  additional  im- 
portant resource.  Great  amounts  of 
money  or  time  are  not  required.  We 
need  only  be  sympathetic  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  South  Pacific  peoples 
and  true  to  our  ideals.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  with 
the  help  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  policy  I  have  outlined  to  you 
today .  □ 


communications  and  transport  per- 
mitted more  effective  action  against 
famine.  The  world  reached  its  second 
billion  in  about  100  years,  by  1930. 

With  accelerated  advances  in 
medicine,  including  the  discovery  and 
widespread  use  of  antibiotics,  with 
malaria  control  programs  in  effect  in 
many  areas  of  the  world,  and  with  fur- 
ther improvements  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food,  the  third  bil- 
lion was  reached  in  30  years — 1960. 

The  fourth  billion  was  added  in  15 
years,  by  1975.  It  had  taken  only  45 
years  for  world  population  to  double 
again,  from  2  to  4  billion. 

Until  the  early  1960's,  governments 
either  evidenced  little  concern  over 
population  growth  or  such  growth  was 
welcomed  as  a  reflection  of  economic 
vigor  and  as  a  source  of  military 
strength.  This  traditional  perception 
gradually  altered  through  the  1960's  as 
many  developing,  low-income  coun- 
tries experienced  marked  increases  in 
the  rate  of  population  growth,  in 
population  size,  and  in  the  flow  of 
surplus  rural  population  to  the  cities. 
Many  governments  recognized  that 
rapid  population  growth  frustrated  and 
negated  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  they  began  to  formulate 
policies  and  programs  to  reduce  high 
fertility  levels.  These  programs  have 
been  reinforced  by  funding  and  techni- 
cal assistance  from  the  United  Nations, 
aid  donor  governments,  and  private 
sources. 

The  rate  of  world  population  growth 
is  believed  to  have  peaked  at  about  2% 
around  1970,  declining  to  about 
1.8-1.9%  by  1977.  At  this  rate— which 
is  expected  to  continue  to  fall  but  at  an 
unknown  pace — world  resources  and 
national  economies  are  called  upon  to 
support  nearly  80  million  additional 
persons  every  year.  Barring  widespread 
famine,  nuclear  holocaust,  or  other 
disaster,  world  population  is  expected 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Single  copies  of  reprints  of 
this  three-part  series,  entitled 
"World  Population:  The  Silent 
Explosion,"  are  available  from 
the  Correspondence  Managment 
Divison,  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 
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to  number  about  6  billion  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  level  at  which  mankind's  total 
number  ultimately  will  peak  appears  to 
lie  between  8  and  1 1  billion,  depending 
on  the  determination  and  skill  with 
which  the  world  addresses  the  problem. 
With  the  ecosystems  of  the  world  al- 
ready heavily  burdened  at  4  billion, 
there  is  urgent  need  for  nations,  espe- 
cially those  with  high  population 
growth  rates,  to  deal  with  this  problem 
more  effectively. 

Charts  1  and  2  present  graphically 
the  slow  historical,  and  rapid  and  ac- 
celerating current  and  prospective, 
growth  of  world  population.  Chart  1 
shows  world  population  reaching  5.8 
billion  in  2000  under  the  U.N.'s  low 
projection  variant,  which  assumes  a 
one-third  decline  in  fertility,  on  the 
average,  between  1970  and  the  end  of 
the  century.  Under  the  less  optimistic 
U.N.  medium  projection  variant,  which 
assumes  a  fertility  decline  of  only  24% 
during  this  period,  world  population  is 
shown  as  reaching  6.25  billion  in  2000. 
The  U.N.'s  high  variant,  projecting  a 
population  of  6.6  billion  by  2000,  is 
not  shown  because  declines  which  have 
occurred  since  the  mid- 1 960 's  in  the 
birth  rates  of  some  30  developing 
countries,  including  China,  suggest 
that  that  variant  is  no  longer  a  real 
possibility. 

Chart  2  shows  a  breakdown  of  the 
2000  medium  variant  figure  by  de- 
veloped and  developing  regions.  With 
both  regions  drawn  to  the  same  scale, 
the  chart  brings  out  strikingly  the  far 
greater  present  and,  even  more,  future 
total  population  of  the  current  de- 
veloping regions  than  of  the  current 
developed  regions;  the  small  antici- 
pated growth  of  the  developed  world's 
population  between  1975  and  2000;  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  develop- 
ing world's  population  in  that  period; 
and  the  great  preponderance  of 
younger,  presently  or  prospectively 
fertile,  age  groups  in  the  developing 
world's  population  now  and,  even 
more,  in  2000. 


Geographic  Distribution 

How  will  mankind's  growing  num- 
bers be  distributed  in  the  year  2000? 

The  share  of  people  in  developing 
countries,  many  least  able  to  support 
larger  populations,  will  continue  to  rise 
in  the  remainder  of  this  century — from 
66%  in  1950  to  78%  in  2000,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.N.  medium  projection 
variant.  The  table  below  and  chart  3 
present  the  prospect  numerically  and 
graphically. 

The   table    shows   little   change   be- 


Annual  Av. 

Share  of 

Growth  Rate  (%) 

Population  (%) 

1950- 

1970- 

1995- 

55* 

75** 

00** 

1950* 

1970* 

2000** 

World  total 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Developed  regions 

1.3 

0.9 

0.6 

34.3 

30.0 

21.7 

Developing  regions 

1.9 

2.3 

1.9 

65.7 

70.0 

78.3 

Northern  America 

1.8 

0.9 

0.7 

6.6 

6.3 

4.7 

Europe 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

15.7 

12.7 

8.6 

U.S.S.R. 

1.7 

1.0 

0.7 

7.2 

6.7 

5.0 

Africa 

2.1 

2.6 

2.8 

8.7 

9.7 

13.0 

Latin  America 

2.7 

2.7 

2.4 

6.6 

7.8 

9.9 

China 

1.6 

1.7 

1.0 

22.3 

21.4 

18.4 

India 

1.7 

2.4 

1.8 

14.1 

15.0 

16.9 

Other  Asia 

1.9 

2.4 

2.0 

18.3 

19.8 

22.9 

Oceania 

2.25 

2.0 

1.45 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

*  Estimated 

**Projected 

tween  the  1950-55  and  1995-2000 
population  growth  rates  for  some  de- 
veloping regions.  But  the  figures  fail  to 
bring  out  the  anticipated  major  declines 
in  the  birth  and  death  rates  making  up 
(along  with  migration)  the  overall 
growth  rates.  The  1.9%  growth  rate  for 
the  developing  regions  as  a  whole  for 
1950-55  consists  of  a  birth  rate  of  42 


and  a  death  rate  of  23.  per  1 ,000  popu- 
lation. The  1.9%  growth  rate  for 
1995-2000,  on  the  other  hand,  projects 
a  birth  rate  of  28  and  a  death  rate  of  9 
per  1,000  population.  This  projection 
assumes  a  continued  trend  toward  the 
modernization  (i.e.,  reduction)  of  birth 
and  death  rates  in  the  developing  re- 
gions. 


Chart  1 

The  Growth  of  World  Population  Since  the 
Beginning  of  the  Industrial  Era 
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Note:  The  number  ot  years  it  will  take  to  add  the  fifth  and  subsequent  billions  will  depend 

primarily  on  the  pace  of  fertility  declines,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  mortality  trends,  in  LDC's. 

Source:  Based  on  U.N.  estimates  and  projections,  as  assessed  in  1973. 
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Chart  2 


Population  by  Age  and  Sex  (1975  and  2000) 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  data  projected  for  the  year  2000  represent  the  Bureau's  medium  variant. 


Age  Composition 

Chart  4  illustrates  that  developed 
countries  (e.g.,  Sweden)  have  many 
more  people  of  labor-force  age  (15-64) 
than  they  have  children  less  than  15 
years  old.  In  developing  countries 
(e.g.,  Pakistan),  the  age-sex  pyramid  is 
much  broader  at  the  base,  and  the 
proportion  of  dependent  children  (less 
than  15  years  old)  usually  runs  between 
40%  and  45%  of  the  total  population, 
compared  with  25%  in  the  developed 
countries  (1975  estimate).  Put  another 
way,  there  is  only  about  one  adult  of 
working  age  for  each  child  under  15  in 
the  developing  world  compared  with 
nearly  three  adults  of  working  age  per 
child  under  15  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  three  major  disadvantages 
to  the  heavily  youth-oriented  age  dis- 
tribution of  most  developing  countries. 


children  relative  to  the  size  of  the  labor 
force  increases  the  burden  of  child  de- 
pendency, promotes  spending  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  restricts  private 
and  public  saving,  and  inhibits  invest- 
ment. 

•  When  the  excessive  number  of 
children  reach  working  age,  they 
swamp  the  rural  and  urban  labor  mar- 
kets. Large  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  underemployed  are  both  econom- 
ically wasteful  and  a  potential  source 
of  social  and  political  instability. 

•  The  cohort  of  young  men  and 
women  entering  the  years  of  fertility  is 
much  larger — perhaps  by  three 
times — than  the  number  of  older  people 
growing  out  of  the  age  of  fertility.  This 
is  a  key  factor  underlying  the  high  rate 
of  population  growth  in  the  developing 
countries  and  is  certain  to  accentuate 
overpopulation  problems  in  the  decades 
ahead. 


•  The    large    number   of  dependent         The  chart  also  brings  out  the  greater 


old-age  (65  +  )  dependency  burden 
borne  by  the  developed  than  by  the 
developing  countries.  However,  the 
developed  countries  were  able  to  build 
their  economies,  partly  through  the 
contributions  of  the  now  elderly,  be- 
fore this  burden  became  major.  The 
problems  it  presents  are  arousing  in- 
creasing concern  in  the  developed 
countries  but  are  less  critical  than  those 
imposed  on  the  developing  countries  by 
their  heavily  youth-biased  age  struc- 
tures. 


The  Momentum  Factor 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  in 
the  next  few  decades  an  average  level 
of  fertility  worldwide  which  would 
merely  replace  the  parental  generation 
(i.e.,  a  net  reproduction  rate  — 
NRR — of  1,  implying  an  average  of 
2.1-2.5  children  per  woman,  depend- 
ing on  mortality  conditions),  popula- 
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Chart  3 


The  Population  Explosion 

Where  the  People  Are  Likely  to  be  in  the  Year  2000 
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tion  would  continue  to  grow  for  some 
50-70  years  thereafter.  The  size  of  the 
eventually  stabilized  (nongrowing) 
population  would  be  far  larger  than  at 
the  time  fertility  dropped  to  replace- 
ment level. 

The  projections  noted  in  the  box 
(p.  50)  are  not  intended  to  predict  the 
actual  course  of  world  population 
growth  but  only  to  illustrate  the 
enormous  potential  for  growth  built 
into  the  current  youthful  age  structure 
of  much  of  the  world's  population. 
For  every  decade  of  delay  in  achiev- 
ing an  NRR  of  1 — replacement 
level — the  world's  peak  population 
will  be  some  15%  greater  (chart  5). 

It  is  conceivable  that  at  some  future 
point  average  family  size  in  particular 
countries  or  regions,  or  in  the  world 
as  a  whole,  may  be  less  than  two 
children  (i.e.,  that  fertility  may 
stabilize  at  a  level  below  replacement 
of  the  parental  generation).  This 
would,  of  course,  speed  up  the  cessa- 
tion of  growth  and  bring  stabilization 
at  a  smaller  absolute  size.  A  sustained 
fertility  level  below  replacement 
would  eventually  lead  to  a  decline  in 
the  absolute  size  of  a  population.  This 
is  not  an  objective  of  any  govern- 
ment's current  population  policy,  but 
this  situation  may  change. 

Chart  6  illustrates  the  awesome 
potential  for  population  growth  in  a 
specific  developing  country — Mexico. 

In  1970  Mexicans  numbered  51 
million.  Of  this  number,  46%  were 
under  15  years  of  age  and  65%  were 
under  25  years.  The  NRR  was  esti- 
mated to  be  2.7  female  births  per 
woman.  Under  assumptions  of  linear 
fertility  decline,  leveling  off  at  re- 
placement level,  Mexico's  population 
would  reach  the  following  levels. 

•  If  replacement-level  fertility  is 
reached  by   2000-05,   the  population 

i  will  stop  growing  at  about   174  mil- 
lion, or  3.4  times  its  1970  size. 

•  If  replacement-level  fertility  is 
reached  by   2020-25,   the  population 

!  will  stop  growing  at  about  269  mil- 
lion, or  5.3  times  its  1970  size. 

These  figures  should  be  modified 
j  by  net  emigration  of  undetermined 
!  magnitude,  a  large  proportion  to  the 
1  United  States. 

Mexico's  demographic  situation  is 
1  typical  of  dozens  of  developing 
!  countries  where,  even  under  optimis- 
j  tic  assumptions  of  fertility  decline, 
•  the  momentum  of  growth  is  bound  to 
;  double  or  triple  present  population 
I  levels. 

i  In  1972  the  Mexican  Government 
!  initiated  a  family  planning  program. 
!  By  the  end  of  1977,  the  birth  rate  was 
|  believed  to  have  declined  to  below  40 
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Chart  4 

Burden  of  Dependency 

The  Burden  of  Child  Dependency  Weighs  Heavily  on  LDCs 
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If  the  world  attained 

World  population  would 

And  world  population 

an  NRR  of  1  in* 

then  stand  at 

could  be  expected 

eventually  to 

stabilize  at 

1980-85 

4.2  billion  (1980) 

6.4  billion 

2000-05 

5.9  billion  (2000) 

8.4  billion 

2020-25 

8.4  billion  (2020) 

11.2  billion 

2040-45 

12.0  billion  (2040) 

15.2  billion 

*The  decline  in  fertility  i 

s  assumed  to  begin  in  all  cases 

with  the  1965-70  level.  Thus,  an 

NRR  of  1  by  2000-05,  for 

example,  implies  a  gradual  reduction  of  fertility  over  a  35-year 

period. 

Note:  These  projections  were  developed  by  Tomas  Frejka 

of  the  Population  Council. 
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Momentum  of  World  Population  Growth 


there  are  no  reliable  estimates  of  their 
number,  but  they  are  in  the  millions.) 
Almost  two-thirds  of  the  migrants  to 
northern  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  came  from  Latin 
America.  The  largest  contingent  of 
LDC  migrants  in  Western  Europe 
came  from  north  Africa  (Algeria, 
Morocco,  Tunisia)  and  Turkey.  In 
1974  there  were  1  million  Turks  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
alone.  LDC  immigrants  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  come  largely  from  the 
newly  independent  countries  of  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

Social  problems  frequently  arise  for 
migrant  workers  and  the  host  coun- 
per  1 ,000  population.  President  Lopez  crease  in  the  numbers  of  migrants  tries.  Also,  foreign  labor  markets  de- 
Portillo  has  recently  indicated  a  na-  from  developing  to  developed  regions  pend  on  the  economic  vitality  of  the 
tional  goal  of  reducing  the  rate  of  in  recent  decades.  In  1974,  according  receiving  countries  and  cannot  be 
growth  to  2.5%  by  the  end  of  his  to  U.N.  estimates,  there  were  some  counted  upon  to  remain  open  on  the 
term  in  office  in  1982  and  to  1%  by  9.5  million  migrants  from  less  de-  required  scale.  With  the  economic 
the  year  2000.  veloped  countries  (LDC's)  in  Western    slowdown    in    Europe    beginning   in 

Europe,  northern  America,  Australia,     1973,  the  demand  for  migrant  work- 

in*«™o*i„»»i  ivi;„^„*s«„  ar»d    New    Zealand,    a    threefold    in-    ers  has  fallen.  Several  countries  have 

International  Migration  in*:r\  i  V™.        c-  a      ■  a     .  ■  .    i  .u 

°  crease  over  I960.1   (These  figures  do    imposed   stricter  controls   on   the   re- 

in past  centuries,  millions  of  not  include  illegal  migrant  workers;  cruitment  of  foreign  labor;  some  have 
people  suffering  poverty,  religious 
intolerance,  or  other  hardships  have 
emigrated  to  other  countries.  From 
the  mid- 17th  century  to  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II,  more  than  60  mil- 
lion Europeans,  according  to  one  es- 
timate, emigrated  overseas,  mostly  to 
the  Americas.  The  United  States 
alone  absorbed  some  33  million 
European  immigrants  between  1820 
and  1940. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  II, 
added  millions  have  moved  across 
national  boundaries  under  a  variety  of 
economic  and  political  circumstances. 
In  addition  to  the  traditional  inter- 
continental movements — mostly  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia — there  have  been  mass 
transfers  of  populations  following  the 
partitioning  of  countries  (e.g.,  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent);  large-scale  re- 
patriations of  foreign  nationals;  and 
streams  of  refugees  occasioned  by 
political  dislocations,  particularly  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

In  the  1960's,  labor  migration  be- 
came a  growing  component  of  post- 
war international  movements.  This 
flow  has  been  primarily  directed  to 
Western  Europe;  in  the  1970's,  it 
branched  out  to  oil-rich  countries.  In 
1976  foreign  workers  in  Western 
Europe — coming  largely  from  south- 
ern Europe,  north  Africa,  and 
Turkey — numbered  some  7.5  million, 
accompanied  by  5.5  million  depend- 
ents. 

Increased  employment  opportunities 
in  the  industrialized  countries  and 
liberalized  immigration  laws  in  some 
of  them  have  resulted  in  a  sharp  in- 
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Chart  6 

Momentum  of  Mexico's  Population  Growth 
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subsidized  the  return  of  foreign  work- 
ers to  their  native  lands.  The  growth 
of  the  working-age  population  in 
Western  Europe,  and  increasing  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  the  labor 
force,  may  further  restrict  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  migrant 
workers  well  into  the  1980's. 
Resource-rich  LDC's  have  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  foreign  work- 
ers in  recent  years,  but  these  de- 
veloping countries'  potential  for 
absorbing  additional  migrant  labor  ap- 
pears limited.  The  pressure  in  poorer 
LDC's  to  emigrate,  nevertheless,  is 
likely  to  intensify  in  the  years  ahead, 
owing  to  the  rapid — and  in  many 
countries  accelerating — growth  of  the 
labor  force. 

Migration  to  industrialized  coun- 
tries has  significantly  eased  the 
population  pressure  of  a  number  of 
small  and  medium-sized  developing 
countries — for  example,  Puerto  Rico, 
Jamaica,    Mexico,    Turkey,    Algeria, 


Morocco,  and  Tunisia.  In  1974  Alge- 
rian workers  abroad  comprised  12% 
of  the  country's  economically  active 
population;  Tunisian  workers 
abroad  —  7%;  Moroccan  and 
Turkish — 5%.  (Migrant  workers  may 
also  bring  important  financial  advan- 
tages to  their  home  countries;  work- 
ers' remittances  are  an  important 
source  of  foreign  exchange.)  But  the 
9.5  million  LDC  migrants  in  indus- 
trialized countries  in  1974  comprised 
on  the  average  less  than  Vi%  of  the 
population  of  the  sending  countries. 
There  are  no  areas  left  on  Earth  with 
unused  land,  job  opportunities,  and 
welcome  for  the  tens  of  millions  of 
emigrants  which  would  be  required  to 
significantly  ease  population  pres- 
sures in  such  major,  overpopulated, 
low-income  countries  as  India,  Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh,  or  Indonesia,  even 
if  such  numbers  could  be  persuaded 
to  leave  their  homelands. 

Emigration,    in    brief,    can    assist 


some  small  and  medium-sized  de- 
veloping countries  to  meet  their  over- 
population problems,  but  it  is  of  neg- 
ligible help  for  larger  nations. 

Doubling  Time 

One  way  to  grasp  the  implications 
of  a  particular  rate  of  population 
growth  is  to  consider  how  long  it  will 
take  a  population  to  double  at  that 
growth  rate. 

When  a  sum  of  money  grows  at 
compound  interest,  the  interest  rate  is 
applied  both  to  the  original  principal 
and  to  the  proceeds  of  past  interest 
payments,  making  total  growth  sig- 
nificantly faster  than  growth  at  simple 
interest.  Thus,  $1  at  1%  simple  inter- 
est takes  100  years  to  double,  while 
$1  at  1%  compound  interest  will  dou- 
ble in  69  years. 

In  the  same  way,  when  population 
grows  both  the  original  number  of 
people  and  the  numbers  accruing  from 
past  growth  increase.  Thus,  a  popula- 
tion growing  at  1%  per  year  will  take 
not  100  years  but  69  years  to  double. 
A  population  growing  at  2%  per  year 
will  double  in  only  35  years. 

A  quick  way  to  calculate  doubling 
time  is  to  divide  69  by  the  percentage 
of  growth.  For  example,  if  a  coun- 
try's population  growth  rate  is  3%  per 
year,  the  population  will  double  in  23 
years. 

The  concept  of  a  population  "ex- 
plosion," with  the  developing  coun- 
tries' populations  heading  sharply 
upward,  thus  derives  from  the  combi- 
nation of  an  unprecedentedly  rapid 
drop  in  death  rates,  much  more 
slowly  falling  birth  rates,  and  the 
compound,  or  geometric,  arithmetic 
of  the  resulting  population  growth. 


Annual  Growth 
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CHANGING  PATTERNS 
OF  POPULATION  GROWTH 

Classical  Demographic 
Transition  Theory 

Before  the  onset  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  the  late  18th  century, 
European  mortality  and  fertility  rates 
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were  both  high.  By  the  middle  of  the 
1930's,  death  rates  and  birth  rates 
throughout  the  West  had  plummeted 
(chart  7).  Demographers  have  sought 
ever  since  to  clarify  the  sequence  of 
this  transition  from  high  to  low  vital 
rates  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
accomplished. 

One  of  the  resulting  theories  of 
demographic  evolution,  known  as  the 
demographic  transition  theory,  pos- 
tulates that  economic  development 
brings  about  a  fall  in  mortality, 
followed— after  some  time — by  a  fall 
in  fertility.  During  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  high  to  low  death  and 
birth  rates,  the  pace  of  population 
growth  accelerates  markedly.  More 
specifically: 

•  The  initial  stage  of  high  (popula- 
tion) growth  potential  evolves  from  a 
backdrop  of  high  death  and  high  birth 
rates.  The  former  reflects  the  harsh 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  latter 
the  need  to  compensate  for  high 
mortality.  During  this  stage,  death 
rates  begin  to  fall,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  modernization,  including  ris- 
ing levels  of  living  and  new  controls 
over  disease.  Birth  rates  remain  high, 
causing  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion expansion. 


•  During  the  subsequent  transi- 
tional stage,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
population  is  still  relatively  high,  but 
a  decline  in  birth  rates  becomes  well 
established.  The  new  ideal  of  the 
small  family  arises  typically  in  urban, 
industrial  settings. 

•  The  stage  of  incipient  decline  is 
reached  when  mortality  is  low  and 
fertility  levels  hover  around  replace- 
ment level.  A  stabilization  of  fertility 
below  replacement  level  would,  of 
course,  lead,  in  the  absence  of  net 
immigration,  to  an  eventual  decline  in 
the  absolute  size  of  a  country's 
population. 


Theory's  Relevance  for  LDC's 

The  demographic  transition  theory, 
particularly  its  concepts  of  (1)  more 
or  less  automatic  decline  in  fertility 
subsequent  to  mortality  reduction  and 
(2)  economic  development  as  the  mo- 
tive power  for  both  declines,  has 
shaped  much  of  the  thinking  about 
population  problems  in  today's  de- 
veloping countries.  It  has  often 
served  as  a  basis  of  opposition  to 
government  policies  and  programs 
aimed  at  reducing  average  family  size 
on    the    premise    that    economic    de- 
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velopment  will  bring  a  reduction  in 
fertility  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
rising  levels  of  living. 

The  theory's  supporters  further 
contend  that  fertility  will  not  decline 
in  the  absence  of  such  prerequisites  as 
rising  levels  of  living,  literacy,  and 
declining  infant  mortality.  Family 
planning  services  by  themselves,  it  is 
held,  are  largely  unavailing.  "De- 
velopment is  the  best  contraceptive" 
was  widely  proclaimed  by  Third 
World  government  delegations  to  the 
1974  World  Population  Conference.2 

Recent    reexamination    of   Europe's 
population  experience  has  done  nothing 
to  disprove  the  premise  that  lowered 
fertility  is  a  correlate  of  modernization. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality 
and  persistence  of  fertility  declines  in 
modernizing  Europe.  A  more  systema- 
tic documentation  of  mortality  and  fer- 
tility changes  in  Europe  from  the  18th 
through   the   early   20th   centuries   ap-, 
pears  to  weaken,  however,  the  validity; 
of  some   aspects   of  the   demographic 
transition  theory  and  its  usefulness  in] 
predicting   the   future   course   of  birth 
and   death   rates   in   the   currently   de- , 
veloping  countries. 

Analysis  of  Europe's  historical  data 
by  national  subunits  (e.g.,  provinces), 
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In  developed  countries  death  rates  declined  slowly  beginning 
in  the  late  1 8th  century.  Birth  rates  followed  closely.  Population 
growth  rates  rarely  exceeded  1 .5%  per  year. 
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In  developing  countries  birth  and  death  rates  remained  high 
through  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Then  death 
rates  began  to  drop.  Birth  rates  stayed  high  and  populations 
grew  at  2.5,  3.0,  and  3.5%  or  higher  a  year.  Since  the  mid- 
1 960's  some  countries'  birth  rates  have  begun  to  decline. 
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undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Population 
Research,  Princeton  University, 
showed  important  regional  variations  in 
initial  mortality/fertility  levels,  timing 
of  the  onset  of  secular  (sustained)  de- 
clines in  these  levels,  the  pace  of  such 
declines,  and  the  apparent  causes  of 
those  declines. 

The  reexamination  showed  that  fer- 
tility levels  and  trends  varied  widely 
among  and  within  19th  century  Euro- 
pean countries;  that  fertility  declines 
often  preceded  or  coincided  with  mor- 
tality declines,  instead  of  following 
them;  that  regional  variations  in  fertil- 
ity appeared  most  closely  related  to 
cultural  and  linguistic  rather  than  de- 
velopmental factors;  and  that,  overall, 
fertility  levels  and  trends  bore  no  clear 
relation  to  development.  Fertility  de- 
clines occurred  in  provinces  that  were 
rural,  very  poor,  not  well  educated, 
and  subject  to  high  infant  mortality. 
Nationwide,  fertility  began  to  fall  in 
peasant,  Catholic  France  nearly  a  cen- 
tury earlier  than  in  England,  though  it 
was  England  that  was  the  leader  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution. 

The  relevance  of  the  classical  demo- 
graphic transition  theory  for  today's 
LDC's  is  also  limited  by  differences  in 
the  population  trends  of  present-day 
LDC's  and  those  of  European  countries 
at  comparable  periods  of  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

•  The  pace  of  decline  from  tradition- 
ally high  mortality  levels  has  been  far 
steeper  in  the  currently  developing 
countries  than  it  was  in  Europe.  Aver- 
age life  expectancy  in  the  West,3  for 
example,  is  estimated  to  have  risen 
from  41  years  in  1840  to  50.5  years  in 
1900 — about  10  years  in  six  decades. 
The  average  life  expectancy  for  LDC's 
is  a  group  has  increased  from  42  to  51 
/ears  in  15  years  (between  1950-55 
ind  1965-70).  The  rapid  decline  in 
^DC  mortality  has  been  attributed 
Primarily  to  technological  advances  in 
he  prevention  and  control  of  disease, 
imployed  independently  of  the 
ocioeconomic  setting.  Marked  im- 
provements in  the  availability  of  food 
ilso  played  an  important  role  in  sharply 
educing  death  rates. 

•  Birth  rates  at  the  beginning  of  the 
jleveloping  countries'  demographic 
'ransition  were  significantly  higher 
nan  in  preindustrial  Europe,  due 
'nainly  to  earlier  and   more  universal 

j  carriage.  The  average  birth  rate  for  the 
j-DC's  has  been  estimated  at  42.1  per 
1,000  population  between  1950  and 
; 955;  birth  rates  in  90  LDC's  exceeded 
.lis  average.  By  contrast,  the  birth  rate 
p  Western  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the 
industrial  Revolution  is  estimated  at 
i0-35per  1,000.4 


•  Steeply  reduced  death  rates  and 
generally  high  birth  rates  have  pro- 
duced natural  growth  rates  in  LDC's  up 
to  3.5%  a  year  or  higher,  two  or  three 
times  as  high  as  those  experienced 
during  Europe's  period  of  most  rapid 
population  growth.  At  the  peak  of 
Costa  Rica's  fertility  (1959-61),  for 
example,  the  country's  natural  increase 
reached  3.8%  a  year;  the  rate  exceeded 
3.5%  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  Den- 
mark, by  contrast,  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  never  exceeded  1 .5%. 

The  totally  unprecedented  dis- 
equilibrium between  birth  and  death 
rates  in  the  developing  countries  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  is  the  reason 
for  the  massive  burgeoning  of  world 
population. 


Prerequisites  for 
Fertility  Reduction 

The  reexamination  of  Europe's  his- 
torical demographic  trends  has  led  the 
project's  senior  researcher,  Dr.  Ansley 
Coale,  to  conclude  that  the  following 
conditions  are  necessary  for  a  major 
fall  in  marital  fertility. 

•  Fertility  must  be  within  the  cal- 
culus of  conscious  choice.  Potential 
parents  must  consider  it  acceptable  be- 
havior to  balance  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  having  another  child. 

•  Perceived  social  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances must  make  reduced  fertility 
seem  advantageous  to  individual 
couples. 

•  Effective  techniques  of  fertility  re- 
duction must  be  known  and  available, 
with  sufficient  communication  between 
spouses  and  sustained  will  in  both  to 
use  them  successfully. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the 
classical  demographic  transition  theory 
nor  its  subsequent  refinements  indicate 
exactly  what  combination  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions  give 
rise  to  the  cited  "calculus  of  conscious 
choice,"  to  the  interest  in  fertility  re- 
duction techniques,  or  to  the  "sus- 
tained will"  or  motivation  to  practice 
family  planning.  As  noted  by  Dr. 
Coale,  the  weakness  of  the  concept  of 
"transition"  lies  in  the  "difficulty  of 
defining  a  precise  threshold  of 
modernization  that  will  reliably  iden- 
tify a  population  in  which  fertility  is 
ready  to  fall." 

Europe's  demographic  history  to  the 
mid- 1 930 's  did  provide  two  important 
lessons.  It  showed  that  changes  in  fer- 
tility due  to  the  voluntary  adaptation  of 
individual  families  to  new  personal  cir- 
cumstances evolve  very  gradually.  It 
also  showed  that  societal  sanction  of 
the  idea  of  family  planning  is  an  im- 
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portant   factor  in   the  diffusion   of  its 
practice. 

Both  findings  argue  in  favor  of  ef- 
fective population  policies  and  pro- 
grams, without  denying  the  important 
role  of  a  rising  level  of  living  as  the 
most  reliable  path  to  declining  birth 
rates.  The  retarding  effect  of  rapid 
population  growth  on  improvement  of 
the  living  conditions  of  the  average 
family  in  most  developing  countries 
renders  it  highly  important  for  those 
countries  to  accelerate  in  every  practic- 
able way  the  transition  from  high  to 
low  death  and  birth  rates.  Effectively 
organized  family  planning  programs 
not  only  provide  birth  control  informa- 
tion and  clinical  services  but  also  speed 
up  the  diffusion  of  a  basic  prerequisite 
for  the  use  of  these  services,  namely 
making  the  notion  of  planned  par- 
enthood acceptable. 

Birth  rate  reductions  in  present  day 
developing  countries  are  often  closely 
correlated  with  economic  and  social 
progress  (Singapore,  Taiwan,  Costa 
Rica,  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea,  etc.). 
Significant  declines  in  birth  rates  have 
also  taken  place,  however,  in  relatively 
backward  economic  settings  but  under 
conditions  of  all-out  mobilization  of 
political,  bureaucratic,  and  community 
resources  (including  womanpower)  be- 
hind family  planning  (China  and  In- 
donesia). 

LDC  Birth  Rates  in  Transition: 
A  Modest  Beginning 

If  present-day  LDC's  have  experi- 
enced an  accelerated  pace  of  mortality 
decline,  some  are  also  showing  an  ear- 
lier onset  and  a  faster  rate  of  decline  in 
birth  rates  than  occurred  in  moderniz- 
ing Europe.  Since  the  mid- 1 960 's, 
some  30  LDC's,  containing  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  LDC  population,  ap- 
pear to  have  reduced  their  birth  rates  by 
10%  or  more. 

Delayed  marriages  appear  to  exercise 
an  important  role  in  the  reduction  of 
birth  rates  in  many  LDC's,  particularly 
in  the  initial  phase  of  the  decline.  Ris- 
ing age  at  marriage  is  a  product  of 
socioeconomic  development  that  pro- 
vides women  with  alternatives  to  an 
early  marriage  and  motherhood  and/or 
raises  a  couple's  material  requirements 
for  marriage  and  delays  the  union  until 
these  requirements  are  satisfied,  some- 
times with  the  help  of  the  woman's 
newly  acquired  earning  power. 

Large-scale  temporary  or  permanent 
migration  has  also  helped  to  depress 
the  birth  rate  in  a  number  of  LDC's  by 
reducing  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion in  childbearing  ages,  separating 
families,  delaying  marriages,  and  ex- 
posing migrants  to  cultural  values  of 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY: 

Their  Interaction  Willi  Foreign  Policy 


by  Lucy  Wilson  Benson 

Based  on  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  May  18,  1978.  Mrs.  Benson 
is  Under  Secretary  for  Security  Assist- 
ance, Science,  and  Technology. 

I'm  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  National  Science  Board  this 
afternoon.  The  prominence  of  science 
in  government  today  is,  in  part,  a  herit- 
age of  World  War  II.  But  times  are 
different  and  so  are  the  demands  and 
expectations.  There  is  a  new  emphasis 
on  the  civilian  aspects  of  science  and 
technology  after  years  of  heavy  em- 
phasis on  military  matters.  In  helping 
rebuild  Europe,  our  major  scientific 
and  technological  assistance  and  ex- 
change was  with  the  developed  coun- 
tries. Now  it  is  with  the  developing 
countries.  Then  it  was  largely  basic  re- 
search; now  there  is  more  emphasis  on 
application. 

Another  change  has  taken  place.  The 
recovery  of  the  advanced  nations  from 
the  effects  of  World  War  II  has  meant 
that  we  are  no  longer,  as  we  were  early 
in  the  post- World  War  II  era,  the  only 
exporter  of  science  and  technology  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world.  We  have 
companions  and  we  have  competitors. 
This  is  undoubtedly  good  for  us  all, 


even  though  it  complicates  our  diplo- 
macy. Nevertheless,  our  technology 
remains  as  a  major,  if  not  the  major, 
aspect  of  how  other  peoples  view  us. 
And  this  reputation  for  technological 
excellence  is  an  important  source  of 
power,  influence,  and  potential  diplo- 
matic leverage. 

All  of  this  points  to  an  extensive  in- 
teraction with  foreign  affairs.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  change  as  it  affects 
our  foreign  policy  is  the  growing  mul- 
tinational character  of  science  and 
technology-related  problems  and  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  institutional 
arrangements  set  up  to  deal  with  them. 
The  things  that  preoccupy  the  foreign 
policy  managers  today  are  big  and  al- 
most intractable  problems.  These  are, 
of  course,  nuclear  nonproliferation, 
energy  use,  pollution,  climate,  food, 
population  control,  and  the  use  of  the 
oceans.  These  are  all  problems  beyond 
our  capacity  to  deal  with  on  a  national 
basis  alone.  Thus  the  demand  for  new 
institutional  arrangements  and  a  new 
focus  in  such  multilateral  bodies  as  the 
U.N.  specialized  agencies. 

This  has  both  a  good  and  bad  side. 
On  the  one  hand  it  enlists  the  forces  of 
diplomacy  on  the  side  of  science  and 
technology  for  ends  that  everybody 
agrees  are  important.  But  it  also 
politicizes  questions  that  I  am  sure 


(Population  cont'd) 

the  receiving  (usually  developed) 
countries. 

The  major  cause  of  the  decline  in 
LDC  birth  rates  to  date,  however,  has 
been  reduction  in  marital  fertility,  par- 
ticularly among  women  over  30  years 
of  age.  This  decline  relates — in  various 
degrees — to  a  fairly  steady  growth  in 
the  proportion  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  ages  who  use  modern  con- 
traceptive methods.  Such  use  has  been 
significantly  accelerated  in  many 
LDC's  by  public  provision  of  family 
planning  information,  education,  and 
contraceptive  services. 

Observed  reductions  in  some  LDC 
birth  rates  may  signal  the  beginnings  of 
a  sustained  fertility  decline  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  LDC  population.  But 
this  is  not  assured.  The  pace  of  future 
fertility  declines  is  still  unpredictable. 
The  birth  rate  in  Mauritius  has  risen 
since  1973;  an  upward  trend  in  fertility 


has  been  observed  in  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  basis  for  cautious  optimism 
that  fertility  will  continue  to  decline  in 
a  broad  range  of  LDC's.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  favorable  development 
must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  viewed  in  a 
context  of  massively  increasing  world 
population  totals.  □ 


'Only  migrants  whose  stay  in  the  host 
country  is  more  than  1  year  are  included  in 
this  figure,  comprising  both  permanent  immi- 
grants and  temporary  (labor)  migrants. 

2For  material  concerning  the  World  Popula- 
tion Conference,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30, 
1974,  p.  429. 

3  Based  on  mortality  data  for  Denmark,  En- 
gland and  Wales,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

4In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  birth  rates  in  the 
18th  and  most  of  the  19th  centuries  were  much 
higher. 


many  of  you  would  prefer  to  see  re- 
solved on  their  scientific  and  techno- 
logical merit. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  explore 
with  you  how  we  in  the  Department  of 
State  see  this  linkage  of  foreign  policy 
and  science  and  technology — what  our 
objectives  are  and  how  we  view  our 
own  responsibilities  in  meeting  them. 


Technology  as  a  Major  Concern 

First,  we  need  to  be  clear  that  al- 
though the  words  science  and  technol- 
ogy both  appear  in  my  title  and  job  de-1 
scription,  the  Department's  interest 
tends  to  lie  rather  more  toward  tech- 
nology than  science. 

Obviously,  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other:  Each  feeds  on  the  successes-; 
and  products  of  the  other — although 
not  always  at  predictable  times  or  in 
predictable  ways.  I  think  that  we  could 
agree  that,  in  general,  science  is  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  technology  is  the  application  of, 
scientific  knowledge  and  its  derivatives; 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  mankind. 

Thus,  while  we  speak  of  science  and 
technology  in  one  breath,  and  while  we 
cannot  have  one  without  the  other,  the 
manner  in  which  they  interact  with 
foreign  policy  is  quite  different.  The 
Department  of  State  is  aware  of  this 
difference,  and  we  are  aware  also  that 
science  has  its  own  international, 
transnational  network  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  plays  a  criti- 
cal role.  But,  while  the  Department  of 
State  performs  an  important  function  in 
supporting  and  facilitating  international 
transactions  in  science,  our  major  con- 
cern is  with  technology  and  its  appli- 
cation as  an  agent  and  tool  in  support 
of  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  As 
such,  it  is  inextricably  interwoven  with 
politics  and  economics. 


The  Role  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  Security  Policy 

Though  the  Department  of  State  is 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  underpinnings 
of  a  strong  defense  establishment,  we 
do  have  a  compelling  need  to  under- 
stand the  technological  dimensions  of 
that  establishment  as  they  affect  arms 
control. 

The  question  here  is  not  just  under- 
standing the  opportunities  and  prob- 
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lems  that  the  technological  characteris- 
tics of  specific  systems  may  present  to 
the  arms  controller,  but  also  how  tech- 
nology can  be  applied  to  verify  and 
enforce  agreements  that  may  be 
reached.  This  applies  not  only  to  such 
set-piece  agreements  as  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  but 
to  agreements  in  which  we  are  not  di- 
rect participants  like  Sinai  II,  where  we 
have  provided  some  very  innovative 
remote  sensing  technology  to  monitor 
Israeli  and  Egyptian  adherence  to  the 
agreement.  The  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  the  pursuit  of  our  nuclear 
nonproliferation  policy  is  clearly 
another  important  part  of  security 
policy. 


Assisting  Developing  Countries 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  peace, 
security,  and  well-being  of  our  nation, 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Car- 
ter Administration  is  to  help  meet,  as 
best  we  can,  the  aspirations  of  less 
fortunate  nations  in  an  increasingly 
interdependent  world.  Science  and 
technology  play  a  critical  role  in  all  of 
these  areas.  We  are,  for  example, 
leading  an  interagency  study  on  scien- 
tific and  technological  relationships  with 
developing  countries.  The  study  in- 
volves an  assessment  of  resources  and 
requirements  and  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  various  courses 
of  action.  Also,  the  President  has  given 
his  support  to  a  foundation  for  interna- 
tional technical  cooperation  which 
would  establish  a  systematic  approach 
to  using  science  and  technology  for  de- 
velopment. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  role  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  play  today,  to 
fulfill  our  objective  to  expand  the 
global  economy,  is  in  aiding  the  de- 
velopment process  in  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world.  In  this  respect, 
we  are  making  a  major  effort  to  support 
the  1979  U.N.  Conference  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  essential 
strategy  which  underlies  our  approach. 
It  is  that  the  developing  countries  must 
themselves  participate  in  the  selection 
and  implementation  of  the  technologies 
jseful  for  their  purposes.  Technology 
transfer  on  a  sort  of  turnkey  basis 
won't  work.  We  will  focus  our  interest 
on  developing  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  perhaps  through  such 
mechanisms  as  the  proposed  foundation 
|for  international  technical  cooperation. 
The  involvement  of  U.S.  institutions  is 
to  be  largely  in  response  to  that  activ- 
ity. It  will  be  demand-pull,  not 
technology-push. 


Increased  Responsibility 

We  at  the  Department  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  where  we  can  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  by  simply  clearing  ca- 
bles produced  by  the  scientific  and 
technologically  oriented  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  are  being  in- 
creasingly pressed  to  take  the  lead  in 
developing  initiatives,  in  coordinating 
programs,  and  in  exercising  a  deter- 
mined and  focused  policy  oversight  of 
a  vast  range  of  complicated  issues  that 
heretofore  the  Department  tended  to 
leave  to  others.  Two  examples  of  ac- 
tivities that  come  to  mind  are  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Department  of  two 
interagency  working  groups — one  on 
the  1980-90  U.N.  Decade  for  Drinking 
Water  and  Sanitation  and  a  second 
on  U.S. -Mexico  Cooperation  and  De- 
sertification. 

We  start  from  the  premise  that  the 
Department  has  been  given  a  mandate 
to  take  hold  of,  rather  than  react  to,  a 
much  larger  set  of  programs  and  re- 
sponsibilities than  has  been  the  case  up 
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access  to  weapons-usable  plutonium. 
What  we  need,  of  course,  is  reproc- 
essing techniques  that  do  not  produce 
weapons-usable  plutonium.  We  also 
need  to  identify  and  develop  a  safer  in- 
stitutional framework  in  which  any  re- 
processing that  occurs  may  take  place. 

In  the  immediate  term,  because  of 
our  view  that  reprocessing  is  prema- 
ture, we  must  take  significant  steps 
now  to  develop  safe  and  economically 
attractive  means  to  handle  the  storage 
of  spent  fuel. 

Finally,  we  must  devise  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  controlling  the  spread 
of  enrichment  facilities,  initially 
through  a  stronger  fuel  assurance  sys- 
tem and,  perhaps  ultimately,  through 
development  of  multinational  structures 
to  accommodate  such  facilities  that 
eventually  are  built. 

Oceans.  Oceans  matters,  if  not  as 
immediately  in  the  forefront  of  public 
attention  as  nonproliferation,  are  still 
an  immensely  contentious  issue  both 
here  and  abroad.  Beyond  the  very  im- 


.  .  .  science  is  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
technology  is  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  its  derivatives 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  mankind. 


to  now.  And  it  is  particularly  our 
charge  to  try  to  bring  a  better  sense  of 
order  and  discipline  to  the  international 
activities  of  the  technologically 
oriented  agencies  here  in  Washington. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  specific  exam- 
ples. 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation.  Nuclear 
nonproliferation  has  been  at  the  top  of 
this  Administration's  foreign  policy 
agenda  since  it  took  office.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  maintain  the  barriers,  in  the 
face  of  technological  change,  between 
the  civil  and  military  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  We  want  to  permit— in  fact  we 
want  to  encourage — investment  in 
safeguardable  nuclear  power  without 
having  to  assume  also  the  liability  for 
having  encouraged  access  to  weapons- 
usable  material,  either  at  the  uranium 
enrichment  end  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  or  at  the  reprocessing  end. 

The  problems  are  indeed  formi- 
dable— we  must  manage  the  diffusion 
of  nuclear  technology  so  that  legitimate 
national  energy  needs  are  met  while  at 
the  same  time  an  evolving  world  con- 
sensus on  an  effective  nonproliferation 
regime  is  strengthened.  National  pro- 
grams and  priorities  will  not,  in  this 
environment,  always  coincide. 

Second,  we  must  find  feasible  alter- 
natives to  conventional  reprocessing 
methods  in  order  to  avoid  widespread 


portant  and  sticky  problem  of  restric- 
tions on  marine  research,  they  involve 
conflicting  needs  for  finite  stocks  of 
fish;  conflicting  views  on  what  con- 
stitute national  boundaries  in  the  new 
200-mile  conservation  zone;  and  con- 
flicting requirements  within  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  conservationists, 
the  commercial  fishing  industry,  and 
sports  fishermen. 

If  that  weren't  enough,  the  fish 
themselves  have  their  own  non- 
negotiable  demands  to  make  since 
some  are  coastal,  some  pelagic,  and 
some  anadromous.  Each  type  presents 
its  own  challenging  conservation  re- 
quirements. As  you  can  well  imagine, 
congressional  interest  in  the  solutions 
the  international  community  may  de- 
vise to  the  problems  of  the  world  of 
fish  is  high,  and  where  congressional 
dissatisfaction  arises,  domestic  legis- 
lation is  sure  to  follow. 

Environmental   Concerns.   On  the 

positive  side  has  been  the  painstaking 
effort  to  coordinate  though  various 
international  bodies,  such  as  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  and  the  European 
Economic  Community,  the  registration 
and  regulation  of  handling  toxic  sub- 
stances. This  is  not  a  rapid  process, 
but  progress  is  being  made. 

On  the  negative  side  the  National 
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Environmental  Policy  Act  is  being  in- 
terpreted by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  require  environ- 
mental impact  statements  from  the 
U.S.  Government  when  it  is  involved 
in  programs  abroad  that  have  poten- 
tially harmful  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment. Two  suits  have  been  brought 
against  the  government  under  this  act. 
One  on  the  paraquat  spraying  of 
marijuana  in  Mexico  and  the  other 
against  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
failing  to  provide  in  their  internal  reg- 
ulations for  the  preparation  and  filing 
of  environmental  impact  statements  on 
projects  the  Bank  was  financing 
abroad . 

The  implications  of  this  turn  of 
events  are  serious.  For  starters,  we 
could  find  a  good  portion  of  our  gov- 
ernment programs  tied  up  for  years 
while  Federal  agencies  struggle  to  de- 
fine and  analyze  environmental  un- 
knowns in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  also  possibilities  for  severe 
damage  to  commercial  sectors  with 
large  overseas  projects  such  as  the  nu- 
clear power,  construction,  and  chemi- 
cal industries. 

Moreover,  it  is  far  from  clear  to 
those  of  us  involved  in  this  problem 
how  we  can  provide  impact  statements 
required  by  law  without  the  coopera- 
tion, indeed  the  full  collaboration,  of 
the  foreign  governments  concerned. 
The  infringement  of  sovereignty  that 
these  impact  statements  imply,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  paternalism  they  gener- 
ate, raise  serious  questions  about  the 
measure  of  collaboration  we  are  likely 
to  get,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reaction 
that  would  develop. 

Problems  and  Opportunities 

These  are  but  three  from  a  long  list 
of  interesting,  challenging,  perhaps 
even  unmanageable  problems  facing 
us.  On  that  list  you  will  find  desertifi- 
cation, water,  toxic  substances,  de- 
forestation, air  pollution,  space,  tech- 
nology transfer,  health,  food,  climate, 
and  many  more. 

Each  of  these  presents  its  own 
unique  opportunities  for  our  foreign 
relations;  for  enhancing  ow  bilateral 
ties;  for  moving  countries  or  regions  in 
mutually  felicitous  directions;  and  for 
demonstrating  our  capacity  for  inno- 
vation and  leadership  in  international 
scientific  and  technological  affairs. 
Each  also  presents  difficult  prob- 
lems— some  of  which  are  quite  new 
to  the  professional  managers  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  increasing  polari- 
zation of  the  globe  in  both  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  dimensions — the 
developed  and  underdeveloped,  the 
haves  and  the  have  nots,  the  aligned 
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Last  year,  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
role  of  ECOSOC  in  the  international 
economic  dialogue.  Clearly,  the  ques- 
tion remains  a  timely  one.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  will  be  spending  much  time 
during  this  session  wrestling  with  the 
question  in  the  context  of  their  effort  to 
find  a  consensus  on  how  to  implement 
those  aspects  of  the  restructuring  rec- 
ommendations that  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  ECOSOC. 
Meanwhile,  I  join  others  in  this  general 
debate  in  the  Council  in  taking  stock  of 
the  accomplishments  and  frustrations 
of  the  past  year  and  in  exchanging 
ideas  as  to  where  to  proceed  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  background  of  such  a  discussion 
must,  of  course,  be  the  economic 
realities  of  today  and  our  vision  for 
tomorrow.  The  "World  Economic  Sur- 
vey," which  we  have  among  our 
documents  for  discussion,  notes  wide- 
spread uncertainty  and  unease  about  the 
global  economy.  This  unease  exists  in 
all  of  our  countries.  We  wrestle  with 
problems  of  our  balance  of  payments, 
of  the  supply  and  price  of  energy,  of 
hesitant  growth  and  unemployment. 
Calls  for  protectionism  increase  in  de- 
veloped countries  just  as  developing 
countries  need  to  export  more  to  meet 
current  needs  and  heavy  debt  burdens. 


Inflation  pursues  all  of  us  implacably. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the 
world  community  has  recognized  that 
interdependence  is  not  a  phrase  or  a 
matter  of  political  choice  but  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  world's  economic 
problems  affect  all  of  us  and  cannot  be 
solved  without  the  participation  of  all 
or  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  all. 

Put   more    positively,    the    world's 
economic  progress,  for  the  rest  of  this 
century,  is  linked  not  only  to  economic 
revival  in  developed  countries  but  to 
the  realization  of  the  greatest  potential 
for    growth    that    we    have    in    this 
world — which  is  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  development  of  that  potential 
is  of  the  highest  priority  to  all  of  us.  It'] 
should  not  be  difficult  to  agree  on  a 
basic  outline  of  what  is  needed  to  ac- 
complish  it.    President   Carter,   in   his  i 
address  to  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  | 
spoke  of  five  steps  we  needed  to  take  I 
together: 

\ 

•  Increasing  capital  flow  to  de-  \ 
veloping  countries; 

•  Building  a  more  fair  and  more 
open  trading  system; 

•  Moderating  disruptive  price 
movements  in  the  world  economy; 

•  Developing  and  conserving  energy 
sources;  and 

•  Strengthening  the  technological 
capacities  of  the  developing  world. 

I  stress  the  words  "take  together" 
for  each  of  these  five  elements  entails 
responsibilities  for  both  developed  and 
developing  countries. 

We  are,  after  all,  working  to  facili- 
tate   major   structural    changes    in    the 


and  nonaligned — make  it  impossible  to 
impose  solutions  to  international 
problems  and  difficult  to  negotiate 
them.  Problems  of  strategy  are  par- 
ticularly great  as,  oftentimes,  the  so- 
lutions tend  to  be  perceived  by  many 
of  the  participants  as  discriminatory, 
intrusive,  and  patronizing — in  short, 
an  old  form  of  colonialism  disguised 
in  scientific  dress. 

We  also  have  a  problem  of 
priorities.  We  do  not  have  in  the  De- 
partment, nor  are  we  likely  soon  to 
acquire,  the  manpower  to  give  full 
time  and  attention  to  all  of  the  science 


and  technology  issues  that  are  before 
us.  Thus,  where  we  put  the  emphasis 
is  a  matter  of  great  policy  importance. 
We  want  to  be  in  the  position  to 
make  these  decisions  based  on  the  best 
available  fact  and  judgment.  That  is 
where  we  depend  heavily  on  you  and 
on  the  outside  scientific  community 
for  advice  and  evaluation.  The  mes- 
sage I  want  to  leave  with  you  is  a  very 
simple  one.  If  you  have  some  advice 
to  give,  or  suggestions  to  make,  don't 
wait  to  be  asked.  We  need  your  help, 
perhaps  in  ways  we  haven't  even 
thought  of  yet.  □ 
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world  economy.  These  cannot  be  ac- 
complished through  rhetoric;  they  can- 
not be  forced  by  diplomats  or  leaders 
upon  people  who  do  not  understand 
them.  The  obligation  to  participate  in 
this  process  cannot  be  pressed  on  some 
in  the  name  of  guilt  for  the  past;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  by  others  through 
ideological  claims  of  innocence.  No 
nations  that  contribute  billions  to  death 
and  destruction  in  today's  world  can 
claim  innocence  before  the  hungry 
millions  who  could  be  fed  in  the  very 
areas  where  this  destruction  takes 
place.  The  sowing  of  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion, the  dropping  of  bombs,  the 
planting  of  landmines,  and  the  rain  of 
bullets  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a 
harvest  of  blessings  for  anyone. 

Change  will  require  the  participation 
and  the  effective  contributions  of  the 
people  of  all  developed  and  developing 
countries.  These  changes  must  also  be 
based  on  mutual  interest;  they  must 
come  from  examining  what  we  can  do 
together.  We  all  must  be  flexible  about 
old  positions  and  programs  and  bring  a 
maximum  of  imagination  to  the  search 
of  new  solutions. 

I  would  pledge  to  you,  and  to  all 
here  present,  my  own  government's 
firm  intention  to  contribute  to  this  ef- 
fort. President  Carter  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  these  issues  during  his 
meeting  with  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  leaders  in  Panama  last 
month  [June  16-17].  As  a  result,  I  can 
tell  you  that  my  government  is  com- 
mitted at  the  highest  political  level  to 
expanding  areas  of  agreement  and  con- 
vergence on  North-South  questions. 
The  leaders  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries who  are  meeting  in  Bonn  this 
month  [July  16-17]  will  devote  priority 
attention  to  this  theme. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Here  in  the  U.N.  system  our  respon- 
sibility is  to  constantly  improve  the 
nechanism  available  for  the  exchange 
)f  views  and  the  search  for  solutions  to 
development  problems.  I  would  like  to 
urn  now  to  efforts  made  to  enhance 
ihese  capacities  in  four  different  ways; 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Jhrough  the  international  development 
strategy,  in  preparing  for  the  U.N. 
| Conference  on  Science  and  Technology 
lor  Development,  and  by  restructuring 
jhe  economic  and  social  sectors  of  the 
I  J.N.  system. 

When  the  Council  met  last  year,  the 
inal  ministerial-level  meeting  of  the 
I'aris  Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  had  just  ended.  In 
September  the  resumed  31st  session  of 
he  General  Assembly  met  to  assess  its 
esults  and  decide  on  next  steps.  This 


session  produced  no  agreed  text.  But  it 
was  in  the  course  of  that  session  that  a 
general  awareness  arose  that  there  was 
a  missing  element  in  the  international 
system.  A  mechanism  had  to  be  de- 
vised to  bring  senior  policymaking  of- 
ficials together,  on  a  periodic  basis,  to 
exchange  views  on  the  world  economy 
and  on  unresolved  problems  and  issues. 
It  was  also  clear  that  this  had  to  be 
done  within  the  U.N.  system. 

Thereafter  at  the  32d  General  As- 
sembly each  government,  or  group  of 
states,  worked  in  its  own  way  to  find  a 
formula  to  meet  this  need.  After  a  good 
deal  of  work — characterized  throughout 
by  a  common  desire  to  succeed — a 
framework  for  the  dialogue  was 
reached  in  Resolution  32/174.  We  were 
proud  of  our  accomplishment.  But  I 
suggest  that  few  of  the  negotiators 
surmised  the  degree  to  which  this  was 
but  a  first  step,  and  that  the  new  flag- 
ship of  international  economic  dialogue 
would  be  sailing  in  uncharted  waters 
from  its  first  days.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  so  skilled  a  helmsman  as  Mr. 
Idriss  Jazairy  of  Algeria  to  steer  her. 

How  was  the  new  committee  to  work 
and  implement  its  mandate?  The  human 
reaction  in  new  situations  is  to  cling  to 
what  one  knows — to  use  old  charts 
even  in  new  seas.  If  the  model  of  the 
Paris  conference  was  not  seen  as  par- 
ticularly pertinent,  other  familiar  con- 
ceptions soon  emerged.  The  conception 
of  the  developed  countries  began  with 
the  premise  that  the  management  of  the 
world  economy  had  indeed  become  a 
concern  of  developed  and  developing 
countries  alike.  From  this  came  the 
view,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  such  a 
process  of  management  could  imply  not 
a  North-South  dialogue  across  the  table 
but  a  common  approach  to  common 
problems.  The  model  which  suggested 
itself  was  either  the  domestic  one  or, 
on  an  international  level,  that  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  which  had  so 
long  proved  useful  as  a  forum  for  ex- 
changes of  views  working  among  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  hope  of  most  developed  coun- 
tries was  that  frank  exchanges  of  views 
among  policymaking  officials  would 
contribute  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
global  economic  problems  and  of  posi- 
tions on  outstanding  issues.  This,  in 
turn,  could  lead  to  a  greater  con- 
vergence of  views,  leading  to  consen- 
sus in  the  respective  specialized 
negotiating  forums.  Most  developing 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  the 
committees  not  only  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  views — but  also  to  obtain 
specific  commitments  from  the  de- 
veloped countries  on  outstanding  is- 
sues, commitments  that  would  be  re- 
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corded  in  a  final  text  to  be  agreed  to  by 
the  committee  itself  following  tradi- 
tional U.N.  patterns.  Without  such  a 
process,  the  premise  of  "joint  man- 
agement" seemed  to  ignore  a  great 
body  of  proposals  for  change  they  had 
made. 

When  the  committee  met  at  its  first 
substantive  session  in  May,  both  ap- 
proaches were  used.  There  were  ex- 
changes of  views  in  the  beginning 
which  we  believed  useful.  But  finally 
the  committee  had  begun  an  arduous 
effort  at  drafting  a  text.  Members  had 
little  occasion  for  a  general  exchange 
of  views  or  of  new  ideas.  Failure  to 
agree  on  such  a  text  attested  to  the 
difficulty  of  producing  common  lan- 
guage on  issues  on  which  true  substan- 
tive agreement  was  not  yet  possible. 
Most  of  us  left  with  the  conviction  that 
further  exploration  of  the  committee's 
means  of  operation  was  necessary.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  use  it  as  a  unique 
forum  that  replicates  neither  the  roles 
of  existing  U.N.  policy  bodies  in 
adopting  broad  resolutions  on  out- 
standing questions  nor  those  of  existing 
specialized  negotiating  forums. 

I  believe  we  can  succeed  if  we  bear 
four  realities  in  mind.  The  first  is  that 
the  overriding  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee is  to  facilitate  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. The  second  is  that  such  solutions 
should  evolve  from  the  discussions  at  a 
high  level.  The  third,  perhaps  less  ob- 
vious than  the  first  two,  is  that  the 
ideas  and  possible  solutions  which  are 
suggested  in  this  discussion  must  have 
time  for  thorough  exploration  within 
governments.  If  we  are,  indeed,  seek- 
ing important  decisions  on  important 
problems,  we  cannot  expect  even  a 
minister  to  be  able  to  commit  his  gov- 
ernment without  such  exploration. 
Fourth,  the  end  product  of  this  process 
should  be  concrete  new  proposals  to  be 
put  forward  in  the  appropriate 
negotiating  bodies. 


Proposed   Approach   to   Committee 
Meetings 

We  have  given  much  thought  in  the 
U.S.  Government  as  to  how  these 
realities  could  be  reflected  in  a  process 
which  bridges  the  different  perceptions 
of  the  committee's  role.  I  can  indicate 
the  broad  outlines  of  one  possible  for- 
mula. 

At  the  next  and  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there 
would  be,  as  we  have  had  in  May,  a 
period  of  extensive  exchanges  of  views 
among  high-level  officials.  These  dis- 
cussions should  terminate  with  agree- 
ment on  a  list  of  a  few  selected  topics 
which    participating    governments — 
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developed  and  developing  alike — 
would  engage  themselves  to  explore, 
with  a  view  to  action  or  to  the  formu- 
lation of,  new  proposals  in  appropriate 
international  fora.  In  a  later  session  of 
the  committee  another  discussion  on 
these  topics  would  be  held,  to  see  what 
progress  had  been  made.  Although 
there  would  be  clearly  no  obligation  to 
change  positions  on  every  issue,  there 
would  be  an  obligation  for  reappraisal. 
Finally,  a  last  review  of  progress  on 
agreed  themes  could  be  made  at  the 
special  session  at  ministerial  level  in 
1980. 

Clearly,  the  key  to  the  success  of 
such  an  approach  is  in  making  the  right 
choices.  A  delegation's  proposals  for 
topics  for  reexamination  should  be 
based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  its 
government's  capacity  for  flexibility. 
Where  there  seems  little  or  no  prospect 
for  movement  on  the  part  of  individual 
governments  or  groups,  it  would  be 
better  to  admit  it  from  the  start  and 
move  on  to  more  promising  areas. 

This  last  observation  also  raises  the 
question  of  the  choice  of  priorities 
among  subjects  of  discussion  foreseen 
for  future  meetings  of  the  committee. 
There  is  clearly  a  consensus  that  all  of 
the  major  problem  areas  relating  to  a 
new  international  economic  order 
should  be  discussed  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  committee.  However,  of  the 
various  topics  on  what  I  cannot  help 
but  think  is  an  over-ambitious  agenda 
for  the  September  meeting,  I  believe 
the  problem  of  food  and  agricultural 
development  seems  the  most  pressing, 
the  most  amenable  to  new  and  addi- 
tional efforts,  and  hence  the  most 
worthy  of  our  concentration. 

As  the  report  prepared  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  notes,  the 
long-term  problem  in  this  area  remains 
unchanged;  growth  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  developing  countries  as  a 
whole  has  fallen  short  of  expectations. 
I  have  noted  with  particular  dismay  the 
fact  that  in  62  countries,  representing 
43%  of  the  population  of  the  develop- 
ing world,  growth  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction between  1970  and  1977  has  not 
even  kept  pace  with  levels  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

My  very  first  address  to  this  body,  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  attempted  to 
call  attention  to  the  problems  of  hunger 
and  famine.2  I  did  so  because  of  my 
conviction  that  my  own  countrymen,  at 
least,  would  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  discussion  of  development  which 
ignores  the  400  million  people  of  the 
world  who  are  starving.  If  we  are  to 
gain  popular  support  for  the  adjust- 
ments required  in  a  process  of  struc- 
tural change  in  the  world  economy,  we 


cannot  put  these  people  in  a  second 
plane. 

This  is  a  human  problem,  but  it  is 
not  only  a  humanitarian  concern.  A 
country  cannot  expand  employment, 
especially  in  the  industrial  sector, 
without  the  food  to  feed  those  par- 
ticipating. Nor,  as  we  learn  from  the 
experience  of  the  early  1970's,  can  we 
hope  to  conquer  inflation  without 
eliminating  the  threat  of  critical  food 
shortages  and  the  major  price  increases 
which  accompany  them.  Food 
security — a  steady  supply  of  food  for 
all,  and  at  reasonable  prices — is  in  the 
interest  of  everyone.  Unlike  others, 
food  is  a  renewable  resource.  The  ex- 
pansion of  agricultural  production  not 
only  meets  basic  human  needs  but  is 
essential  to  national  efforts  to  combat 
inflation,  create  jobs,  and,  indeed  to 
develop  across  the  board.  It  is  clear 
that  a  country  can  hardly  plan  de- 
velopment when  much  of  its  needed 
foreign  exchange  must  go  to  pay  for 
emergency  food  imports.  This  key 
linkage  between  food  security  and  de- 
velopment is  recognized  in  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  now  before  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  calls  for  a  worldwide 
cooperative  effort  to  overcome  the 
worst  aspects  of  absolute  poverty  and 
to  assure  self-reliant  growth  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  by  the  year  2000. 

The  greatest  potential  for  expanding 
food  production  is  in  the  developing 
countries.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  eco- 
nomics that  the  developing  countries 
can  provide  the  greatest  marginal  re- 
turns on  the  utilization  of  scarce 
inputs — from  oil  products  to  fertilizers 
to  gasoline.  The  United  States  wishes 
to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to 
such  development.  In  the  coming 
weeks  [on  September  5,  1978],  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  announce  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Presidential  Commission 
on  World  Hunger,  which  will  tackle  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  food  security. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Sol  Linowitz, 
one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  newly 
ratified  Panama  Canal  treaties,  to  head 
the  commission  is  a  clear  indication 
that  real  results  are  expected  of  this 
new  body. 


International  Development  Strategy 

One  of  the  questions  in  which  last 
year's  General  Assembly  was  unable  to 
take  action  was  that  of  a  new  interna- 
tional development  strategy.  Even  the 
brief  discussion  that  took  place,  how- 
ever, revealed  the  need  to  take  what  we 
call  a  zero-based  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject. That  is,  we  should  begin  by  ask- 
ing ourselves  the  most  fundamental 
questions  as  to  the  uses  and  the  utility 
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of  a  development  strategy.  One  may 
well  reexamine  the  value  of  the  last 
international  development  strategy  and 
the  entire  review  and  appraisal  process 
which  went  with  it.  My  government 
does  not  see  this  as  a  model  for  the 
next  strategy. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  last 
strategy,  the  international  community 
has  set  itself  upon  the  task  of  achieving 
a  new  and  more  just  international  eco- 
nomic order.  It  is  clear  that  any  new 
strategy  must  reflect  this  concept.  But 
how?  Should  every  element  on  which 
discussion  of  a  new  order  must 
focus — from  trade  to  monetary  affairs, 
from  the  conditions  of  technology 
transfer  to  shipping — be  reflected  in  a 
new  strategy  as  well?  If  so,  given  the 
divergence  of  views  which  remain  in 
these  many  areas,  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  able  to  agree  on  a  strategy  in  the 
relatively  short  time  remaining. 

This  might  suggest  that  a  new  de- 
velopment strategy  should  not  be 
synonymous  with  any  particular  vision 
of  the  new  international  economic 
order  but  complementary  and  suppor- 
tive of  the  evolutionary  process 
through  which  a  new  order  will  be  at- 
tained. In  other  words,  the  strategy 
might  address  itself  to  some  of  the 
problems,  or  linkages,  inside  the 
broader  concepts  of  a  new  order.  For 
example,  national  and  international 
goals  for  industrialization  presuppose  a 
labor  force  physically  and  education- 
ally fit  for  the  new  tasks  required  of  it; 
they  presuppose  also  adequate  food 
supplies  for  this  new  working  popula- 
tion and  adequate  means  of  bringing 
these  to  industrialized  areas.  Develop- 
ment goals  presuppose  solutions  to 
problems  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment; they  require  that  attention 
be  given  to  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  particularly 
in  Africa.  Clearly  the  link  between  the 
two  "decades"  cannot  be  overlooked. 
These  problems  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  between  the  boards  while  inter- 
national attention  is  focused  elsewhere. 

These  questions,  it  is  clear,  are 
qualitative  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
they  are  quantitative.  My  delegation 
has  substantial  doubts  as  to  the  advisi- 
bility  of  applying  a  set  of  targets  across 
the  board  and  to  treating  developed  and 
developing  countries  as  uniform 
groups.  The  setting  of  such  targets  is 
difficult  even  when  left  to  national  au- 
thorities; to  negotiate  them  on  a 
worldwide  basis  is  to  enter  into  an 
exercise  which  may  bear  little  relation 
to  reality. 

Rather,  I  suggest  that  a  strategy 
might  better  concentrate  on  designating 
problems  and  exploring  the  means  to 
solve    them.    By    the    same    token, 
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jeriodic  views  of  progress  would  not 
>e  acromonious  effects  at  welding  re- 
dity  with  abstraction  but  exchanges  of 
lseful  experiences  whereby  one  coun- 
ry  can  learn  from  another.  The  de- 
velopment strategy  too,  should  be  an 
jvolving  concept. 

These  are  preliminary  reflections, 
ind  there  will  be  time  to  consider  them 
n  the  months  to  come.  What  we  would 
tsk  is  that  all  concerned  with  a  strategy 
nit  away  past  examples  and  begin  with 
he  basic  question  of  what  form  of 
strategy,  if  any,  can  serve  as  a  real 
implement,  and  support,  to  the  proc- 
;ss  of  achieving  a  new  international 
sconomic  order. 

J.N.  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology 

In  about  1  year  from  now  we  will  be 
)articipating  in  the  U.N.  Conference 
>n  Science  and  Technology  for  De- 
velopment in  Vienna.  ECOSOC  has 
ecognized  the  central  importance  of 
he  theme  of  this  conference  in  desig- 
lating  it  a  priority  area  for  considera- 
ion.  This  stress  parallels  our  own 
view. 

President  Carter,  in  his  remarks  be- 
bre  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  on 
tfarch  29  notes  that  the  development  of 
he  technological  capacities  of 
ieveloping  countries  was  essential  to 
)romote  their  self-reliance.  He  stressed 
mr  intention  to  make  technical  and 
scientific  cooperation  a  key  element  in 
)ur  relations  with  developing  countries 
ind  pledged  to  work  to  this  end  through 
he  United  Nations  and  through  private 
ind  public  institutions.  He  proposed 
he  creation  of  a  U.S.  foundation  for 
echnological  cooperation  to  facilitate 
>ur  efforts.  We  hope  that  the  process  of 
seating  this  foundation  will  be  well 
idvanced  by  the  time  the  conference 
:onvenes. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  our  own  prep- 
arations for  the  conference  are  pro- 
gressing. We  hope,  through  our 
lational  paper,  to  share  our  own  ex- 
periences, both  in  the  development  and 
in  the  application  of  technology,  with 
the  international  community.  We  have 
been  impressed  with  serious  examina- 
tion of  concrete  needs  and  problems 
which  the  preparatory  period  has  suc- 
:eeded  in  promoting,  through  the  prep- 
aration of  national  and  regional  papers, 
and  the  consideration  and  selection  of 
illustrative  subject  areas.  It  is  our  hope 
that  further  work  on  the  conference  and 
on  the  program  of  action  will  be 
grounded  on  the  fruits  of  this  valuable 
experience.  In  this  way,  we  can  be 
confident  that  the  theme  of  science  and 
technology  for  development  will  not  be 
a  subject  for  the  attention  of  techno- 


crats but  a  source  of  improvement  in 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  a 
means  to  greater  self-reliance  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

Restructuring  Economic  and 
Social  Sectors 

Now  I  would  return  to  where  I 
began,  in  calling  the  Council's  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  act  speedily  in  fol- 
lowing up  on  the  historic  step  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  took  last  year  in  passing 
Resolution  32/197  on  restructuring  the 
economic  and  social  sectors  of  the 
U.N.  system. 

We  look  forward  to  participating  in 
informal  discussions  on  this  subject  in 
the  course  of  this  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil. These  consultations  will  have  many 
tasks.  The  one  on  which  the  most  ex- 
changes have  already  been  held  is  the 
implementation  of  the  chapter  con- 
cerning ECOSOC.  My  delegation  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  a  significant  revi- 
sion of  the  operating  procedures  of  the 
Council  and  its  various  subsidiary  or- 
gans is  necessary  for  it  to  regain  and 
fully  exercise  the  role  foreseen  for  it  in 
the  charter. 

The  ECOSOC  can  and  should  play  a 
vital  role  in  helping  the  Second 
[Economic  and  Financial]  and  Third 
[Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural] 
Committees  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  better  relate  their  work  and  thereby 
reflect  the  fundamental  fact  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  are  insepara- 
ble. In  the  1980's  a  restructured 
ECOSOC  should  also  be  ready  to  fulfill 
the  very  first  of  the  responsibilities 
listed,  as  item  1(A)  in  the  recommen- 
dations, namely  to  serve  as  the  central 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  interna- 
tional economic  and  social  issues  of  a 
global  or  interdisciplinary  nature  and 
the  formulation  of  policy  recommenda- 
tions thereon  addressed  to  member 
states  and  to  the  U.N.  system  as  a 
whole. 

But,  if  ECOSOC  is  to  perform  these 
general  policy  functions  well,  it  must 
also  find  a  way  of  streamlining  its  on- 
going work  done  by  expert  bodies, 
committees,  and  commissions.  The 
direct  assumption  of  responsibilities  for 
the  work  of  some  committees  and 
commissions  in  subject-oriented  ses- 
sion provides  a  means  of  doing  so  and 
there  is  general  agreement  on  that 
principle. 

We  are  still  not  sure,  however, 
whether  this  can  be  converted  to 
agreement  on  specifics.  For,  when  spe- 
cific bodies  are  discussed,  a  kind  of 
protective  instinct  emerges.  There  is  a 
fear  that  if  the  work  done  in  these  is 
assumed  directly  by  the  Council, 
something    will    be    "lost,"    that   the 
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transfer  of  functions  represents  a  form 
of  demotion.  These  fears  exist  within 
all  governments,  sometimes  confined 
to  concern  for  one  body,  sometimes  for 
many.  The  problem  is  that  if  these 
reservations  are  added  together,  the  re- 
sult can  only  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that 
all  can  agree  to  give  the  new  approach 
a  chance.  Allowing  for  a  review  of  the 
new  system  after  its  first  2  years  seems 
a  better  way  of  meeting  legitimate  con- 
cerns than  a  consensus  in  the  negative. 

Finally,  a  word  about  two  proposals 
with  which  my  delegation  has  been 
closely  associated  in  the  past.  Follow- 
ing on  our  initiatives  at  the  last  two 
summer  sessions  of  the  ECOSOC,  I 
wish  first  to  turn  to  the  work  underway 
on  the  problem  of  corrupt  practices, 
particularly  illicit  payments  or  bribery, 
in  international  commercial  transac- 
tions. My  government  continues  to 
place  high  priority  on  the  successful 
conclusion  of  this  work,  as  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  such  practices  corrupt 
national  institutions,  twist  the  process 
of  economic  decisionmaking,  distort 
the  normal  flow  of  goods  and  services, 
raise  their  costs  to  the  consumer,  and, 
thus,  must  be  seen  as  a  significant 
contribution  to  worldwide  inflation. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  progress 
made  in  the  intergovernmental  working 
group  on  corrupt  practices,  especially 
in  its  last  session,  and  with  the  active 
and  constructive  participation  of  both 
developed  and  developing  countries. 
We  are  gratified,  too,  at  the  endorse- 
ment given  to  the  work  of  the  group  by 
the  Commission  on  Transnational  Cor- 
porations at  its  recent  session.  The 
working  group  has  significantly  nar- 
rowed differences  on  key  issues,  so  we 
are  ready  to  enter  a  new  phase  of 
activity. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  working  group,  my  delegation  is 
prepared  to  introduce  a  resolution  for 
adoption  by  this  session  of  the  Council 
that  will  convoke  a  diplomatic  confer- 
ence to  adopt  an  international  conven- 
tion dealing  with  illicit  payments  and 
create  a  preparatory  committee  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  that  conference. 
We  look  forward  to  discussing  our 
proposal  with  other  delegations. 

One  of  the  concepts  which  emerged 
from  the  seventh  special  session  was 
that  of  a  network  for  the  exchange  of 
technological  information.  The  net- 
work was  foreseen  as  a  means  to  pro- 
vide users  of  technology,  particularly 
developing  countries,  with  the  means 
of  finding  all  possible  sources  to  meet 
their  needs,  in  any  area.  It  could  be 
described  as  an  international  directory 
of  services  or  a  directory  to  directories. 
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The  first  key  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  network.  The  interagency  task 
force  created  in  1975  has  attested  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  basic  concept;  one  of 
its  future  key  components,  the  United 
Nations  Industrial  Development  Or- 
ganization's industrial  technological 
information  bank,  is  on  the  road  to 
becoming  operational,  through  agree- 
ment on  first  pilot  areas.  At  the  32d 
General  Assembly,  a  consensus  resolu- 
tion, 32/178,  sponsored  by  a  host  of 
countries  from  all  continents,  provided 
for  the  presentation  of  further  concrete 
proposals  to  the  34th  General  Assem- 
bly. This  resolution  did  not,  however, 
elaborate  on  specific  organizational 
steps  to  be  taken  to  arrive  at  this  end. 
My  delegation  hopes  that  in  the  course 
of  this  session  we  can  see  more  clearly 
how  the  concrete  implementation  of 
this  resolution  will  take  place.  □ 


"Introductory  paragraph  omitted;  text  from 
USUN  press  71  of  July  11,  1978. 

2For  text  of  address,  see  Bulletin  of  May 
16.  1977,  p.  494. 


TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Convention  on  offenses  and  certain  other  acts 
committed  on  board  aircraft.  Done  at  Tokyo 
Sept.  14,  1963.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  4, 
1969.  TIAS  6768. 

Accession    deposited:    Sri    Lanka.    May    30. 
1978. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,  1944)  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  1977. ' 
Acceptance  deposited:  Niger,  Aug.  24. 
1978. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement  1976,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  London  Dec.  3,  1975.  En- 
tered into  force  provisionally,  Oct.  1,  1976. 
definitively,  Aug.  I,  1977.  TIAS  8683. 
Ratification  deposited:  Liberia,  Aug.  28, 
1978. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  on  the  means  of  prohibiting  and 
preventing  the  illicit  import,  export,  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property. 
Adopted  at  Paris  Nov.  14,  1970,  at  the  1 6th 
session  of  the  UNESCO  General  Confer- 
ence. Entered  into  force  Apr.  24,  1 972. 2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Oman,  June  2,  1978. 

Customs 

Convention  concerning  the  International  Union 


for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  reg- 
ulations for  the  execution  of  the  convention, 
and  final  declarations.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  1, 
1891.  26  Stat.  1518. 
Notification   of  denunciation   deposited: 

Peru,  July  26,  1978;  effective  Apr.  I,  1982. 
Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at 
Brussels  July  5,  1890,  relating  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Union  for  the  Publi- 
cation of  Customs  Tariffs.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force  May  5. 
1950;  for  the  U.S.  Sept.  15.  1957.  TIAS 
3922. 
Notification  of  denunciation   deposited: 

Peru,   July  26,    1978;  effective  Apr.    1, 

1982. 
Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  4. 
19<2;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  5,  1970.  TIAS 
7063. 
Accession   deposited:   Lesotho,   Aug.    2, 

1978. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  Apr.   18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  24.   1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.    13, 
1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Syria,  Aug.  4,  1978. 

Energy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  co- 
operative information  exchange  relating  to 
the  development  of  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems  in  buildings.  Formulated  at 
Odeillo,  France,  Oct.  1^1,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  July  1 ,  1975.  TIAS  8202. 
Signature:  Central  Organization  for  Applied 
Scientific  Research  (TNO),  Netherlands, 
Apr.  28.  1978. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  on  advanced  heat 
pump  systems,  with  annex.  Done  at  Paris 
July  27,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  27, 
1978. 

Implementing  agreement  for  a  program  of  re- 
search and  development  for  energy  conser- 
vation in  cement  manufacture,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Paris  July  27.  1978.  Entered  into 
force  July  27.  1978. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
formulated  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
July  1-22.  1944.  Opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  Dec.  27,  1945.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Surinam,  June 
27,  1978. 

Human  Rights 

American  convention  on  human  rights.  ("Pact 
of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.")  Done  at  San 
Jose  Nov.  22.  1969.  Entered  into  force  July 
18,  1978. 2 

Ratifications  deposited:   Jamaica,   Aug.    7. 
1978;3Peru,  July  28,  1978. 
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Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978  (except  for  Chapter 
II).  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978. 2  TIAS  8733. 

Ratification    deposited:    Denmark.    Sept.    I, 
1978. 

Patents,  Microorganisms 

Budapest  treaty  on  the  international  recogni- 
tion of  the  deposit  of  microorganisms  for  the 
purpose  of  patent  procedure,  with  regula-1 
tions.  Done  at  Budapest  Apr.  28,  1977. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Bulgaria.  July  19, 
1978. 

Pollution 

Protocol  relating  to  intervention  on  the  high 
seas  in  cases  of  pollution  by  substances 
other  than  oil.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2, 
1973.' 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Aug.  3,  1978. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal   Postal  Union; 
with  final  protocol,  general  regulations  with 
final  protocol,   and  convention  with   final' 
protocol  and  regulations  of  execution.  Done 
at  Vienna  July  10,  1964.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1.  1966.  TIAS  5881. 
Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador.  Jan.  9, 

1978. 
Accession  deposited:   Djibouti,   Nov.    18, , 

1977. 
Additional   protocol   to  the  constitution   of  the' 
Universal  Postal  Union  with  final  protocol 
signed  at   Vienna  July    10.    1964.  general 
regulations   with   final   protocol   and   annex. 
Signed   at   Tokyo   Nov.    14,    1969.    Entered 
into  force  July  1,  1971,  except  for  article  V, 
which  entered  into  force  Jan.   1,  1971.  TIAS 
7150. 
Ratification  deposited:   El   Salvador.   Apr. 

19.  1978. 
Accession   deposited:    Djibouti,   Mar.    21, 

1978. 
Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10, 
1964,  general  regulations  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  conven- 
tion with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Lausanne  July  5.  1974.  En- 
tered into  force  Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Chad,   Mar.    23, 

1978;  Chile,  Mar.  20.   1978;  El  Salvador, 

Apr.    19,    1978;   Yemen   Arab  Republic, 

May  26,  1978. 
Accession  deposited:    Djibouti,   Mar.   21, 

1978. 
Money  orders  and  postal   travelers'  checks 
agreement,   with  detailed  regulations.   Done 
at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratifications  deposited:   Chad.   Mar.   23, 

1978;  Chile,  Mar.  20,   1978;  El  Salvador, 

Apr.    19,    1978;   Yemen   Arab  Republic, 

May  26,  1978. 
Accession   deposited:    Djibouti,    Mar.    21, 

1978. 
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Additional  protocol  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  gen- 
eral regulations,  regulations  governing  the 
International  Office  and  the  Transfer  Office, 
and  convention  with  final  protocol  and  de- 
tailed regulations.  Done  at  Lima  Mar.  18, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976,  except 
for  article  107,  paragraph  1  of  the  general 
regulations  which  entered  into  force  Mar.  18, 
1976. 4 
Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador,  July  31, 

1978. 
Money  order  agreement  and  final  protocol  of 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain. 
Done  at  Lima  Mar.    18,    1976.   Entered  into 
force  Oct.  1.  1976. 4 
Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador.  July  31, 

1978. 
Parcel  post  agreement,  final  protocol,  and  de- 
tailed regulations  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain.  Done  at  Lima  Mar.   18, 
1976.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1976.4 
Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador,  July  31, 

1978. 

Publications 

Statutes  of  the  International  Center  for  the 
Registration  of  Serial  Publications.  Done  at 
Paris  Nov.  14,  1974,  and  amended  Oct.  11 
and  12,  1976.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  21. 
1976;  provisionally  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  31, 
1978. 

Accessions  deposited:  Belgium,  Sept.  29, 
1976;  Argentina  and  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Oct.  5,  1976;  Libya,  Jan.  6, 
1977;  Brazil.  Oct.  25,  1977;  Hungary. 
Dec.  27,  1977;  U.K..  Jan.  20,  1978; 
Nigeria,  Feb.  1,  1978,  Spain,  Mar.  9. 
1978;  Canada,  Mar.  28,  1978;  Finland, 
Apr.  3,  1978;  Poland,  Apr.  4,  1978. 

Racial  Discrimination 

international  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Done  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969. 2 

;    Signature:  Korea,  Aug.  8,  1978. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees.  Done 
j  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
;    Oct.   4,    1967;   for  the   U.S.    Nov.    1,    1968. 

TIAS6577. 
1    Accession  deposited:  Spain,  Aug.  14,  1978. 

Safety  at  Sea 

nternational  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  1.  1974.' 

Instrument  of  acceptance  signed  by  the 
President:  Aug.  15,  1978. 

iugar 

nternational  sugar  agreement,   1977,  with  an- 
nexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7,    1977.   En- 
tered into  force  provisionally,  Jan.  1,  1978. 
Ratification   deposited:   Argentina,   Aug.   4, 
1978. 
|  Accession  deposited:  German   Democratic 
Republic,  Aug.  4,  1978. 

Terrorism 

convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishment 


of  crimes  against  internationally  protected 
persons,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Done 
at  New  York  Dec.  14.  1973.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  20.  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Ratification  deposited:  Romania,  Aug.  15, 
1978. 

War 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  12  Aug.  1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  international  armed  con- 
flicts (protocol  I),  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  8,  1977.  Enters  into  force  Dec. 

7.  1978. 

Ratification  deposited:   Ghana,   Feb.   28. 

1978. 
Signature:  Yemen  (Sana),  Feb.  14,  1978. 
Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  12  Aug.   1949,  and  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  victims  of  noninternational   armed 
conflicts  (protocol  II).  Done  at  Geneva  June 

8,  1977.  Enters  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978. 
Ratification  deposited:   Ghana,   Feb.    28. 

1978. 
Signature:  Yemen  (Sana),  Feb.  14,  1978. 

Wheat 

Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978.  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions;  July  1,  1978,  with  respect 
to  other  provisions. 

Ratifications  deposited:   Iraq,   Aug.    25, 
1978;  Ireland  (with  statement),  Aug.    18, 
1978;  Mauritius.  Aug.  30,  1978. 
Declaration   of  provisional  application   de- 
posited: Nigeria,  Aug.  18,  1978. 
Protocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the   interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)   1971   (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June   24,    1978,   with   respect  to 
certain   provisions;   July    1,    1978,    with    re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 
Ratification  deposited:   Ireland.   Aug.    18, 
1978. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  relating  to  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 
tion. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Can- 
berra Aug.  4  and  7,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  7,  1978. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  the 
provision  of  parts  and  services  for  air  navi- 
gation equipment.  Signed  at  Washington 
July  19  and  Aug.  11,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  11,  1978. 

Bahamas 

Agreement  continuing  in  force  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Bahamas  the  extradition  treaty 
of  Dec.  22,  1931  (TS  849),  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.K.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Nassau  and  Washington  Mar.  7, 
June  19,  and  Aug.  17,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  17,  1978. 


Bangladesh 

Agreement  for  a  food  for  development  pro- 
gram, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Oct.  4, 
1974  (TIAS  7949),  with  annexes  and  min- 
utes. Signed  at  Dacca  Aug.  2,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  Aug.  2,  1978. 

Agreement  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program  in  Bangladesh.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  13.  1978.  Entered  into 
force  July  13,  1978. 

Bolivia 

Treaty   on   the   execution   of  penal   sentences. 
Signed  at  La  Paz  Feb.  10,  1978. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  Aug.  17,  1978. 
Entered  into  force:  Aug.  17,  1978. 
Proclaimed  by   the   President:    Aug.    30, 
1978. 

Canada 

Treaty   on   the   execution   of  penal    sentences. 
Signed   at    Washington    Mar.    2,    1977.    En- 
tered into  force  July  19,  1978. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Sept.  2,  1978. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  the 
provision  of  flight  inspection  services. 
Signed  Mar.  10  and  Apr.  1,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Apr.  1.  1978. 

Colombia 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Bogota  Aug.  3,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  3,  1978;  effective  July  1,  1978. 

Denmark 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
utilizing  the  Louisiana  offshore  oil  port. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton Aug.  17  and  22,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  22,  1978. 

Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Dec.  7, 
1977.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Cairo  Aug.  3,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
3,  1978. 

France 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning  a 
cooperative  program  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, with  appendices.  Signed  at  Paris  May 
30,  1978.  Entered  into  force  May  30,  1978. 

Iceland 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan. 
27,  1945  (59  Stat.  1464),  relating  to  air 
transport  services.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  Aug.  17,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  17.  1978. 

India 

Understanding  relating  to  trade  in  tropical 
products,  with  lists.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  letters  at  Geneva  July  26.  1978.  Entered 
into  force  July  26.  1978. 

Ireland 

Memorandum  of  agreement  relating  to  flight 
inspection  services.  Signed  at  Washington 
and  Dublin  March  10  and  Aug.  4,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  4,  1978. 
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Israel 

Protocol  relating  to  the  U.S. -Israel  air  transport 
agreement  of  June  13,  1950  (TIAS  2610). 
Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  16,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  16,  1978. 

Japan 

Agreement  modifying  and  extending  the  ar- 
rangement of  Sept.  27,  1974,  as  modified 
(TIAS  7934,  8181,  8644)  concerning  trade 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton Aug.  28,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
28,  1978. 

Agreement  concerning  payments  from 
Japanese  utility  companies  for  uranium  en- 
richment services.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  Sept.  1,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Sept.  1,  1978. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  July  21,  1977 
(TIAS  8821).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Seoul  July  18,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
July  18,  1978. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May 
23,  1978,  relating  to  additional  cooperative 
arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  July  11  and  13,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  July  13,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  2, 
1977,  as  amended  Sept.  28,  1977  (TIAS 
8952),  relating  to  additional  cooperative  ar- 
rangements to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  July  20  and  26,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  July  26,  1978. 

Minute  259  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  amending  and  extending 
minute  240,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 
8712),  relating  to  emergency  deliveries  of 
Colorado  River  waters  for  use  in  Tijuana. 
Adopted  at  El  Paso  July  27,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  11,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  the  provision  and  utili- 
zation of  aircraft  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in 
narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Mexico  Aug.  23,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Aug. 23,  1978. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June  2, 

1977,  as  amended  Sept.  28,  1977  (TIAS 
8952),  and  July  20  and  26,  1978,  relating  to 
additional  cooperative  arrangements  to  curb 
the  illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  Aug.   24, 

1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  24,  1978. 
Agreement  relating  to  computerization  of  in- 
formation in  support  of  programs  against  il- 
legal narcotics  production  and  traffic.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico 
Aug.  25,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  25, 
1978. 

Philippines 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  Manila  Aug.  24,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  24,  1978. 


Saudi  Arabia 

Project  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 
science  and   technology,   with  appendices. 
Signed  at  Riyadh  Feb.  29,  1976. 
Entered  into  force:  Aug.  7,  1978. 

Project  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 
customs  administration  and  training.  Signed 
at  Riyadh  and  Washington  June  11  and  22, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  10,  1978. 

Project  agreement  for  technical  cooperation  in 
supply  management  development,  with  at- 
tachments. Signed  at  Riyadh  July  13,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  10,  1978. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  Freetown  Aug.  31, 
1 978 .  Entered  into  force  Aug  .31,  1 978 . 

Sweden 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
utilizing  the  Louisiana  offshore  oil  port. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton Aug.  17  and  22,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  22,  1978. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  June  19,  1973  (TIAS  7652), 
on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing- 
ton June  19,  1978.  Entered  into  force  June 
19,  1978. 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  July  10,  1976  (TIAS  8408), 
for  technical  assistance  in  connection  with  a 
project  for  collecting  and  conserving  water 
supplies  from  surface  runoff,  with  annexes. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Abu 
Dhabi  June  24  and  July  25,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  July  25,  1978;  effective  July  1, 
1978. 

United  Nations 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.S. 
income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  New  York  June  30  and 
July  12,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  12, 
1978. 

Zaire 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  payments  due  under  PL  480 
Title  I  agricultural  commodity  agreements, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Washington  July 
19,  1978.  Entered  into  force  July  19,  1978. 

Zambia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Signed  at  Lusaka  Aug.  4,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  4,  1978.  □ 


1  Not  in  force. 

2Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

'With  declaration. 

Provisionally  in  force  for  the  U.S. 


PRESS  RELEASES: 

Department  of  State 

August  17 -September  8 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No.  Date 

*336        8/17 
*337        8/23 


*338        8/24 


*339        8/28 


*340        8/29 


*341        8/30 


*342        8/30 


*343         9/1 


*344  9/7 


*345  9/8 


*346         9/8 


*347         9/8 


Subject 

State  Department  opens  De- 
troit passport  agency. 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  study 
group  1,  Sept.  21. 

Nicholas  A.  Veliotes  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  Jordan 
(biographic  data). 

U.S.,  Iceland  amend  air 
transport  agreement,  Aug. 
17. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  panel  on 
bulk  cargoes  of  the  work- 
ing group  on  subdivision 
and  stability,  Sept.  21. 

ACDA  Director  Paul  C. 
Warnke  and  Ambassador  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Malcolm 
Toon  to  address  conference 
on  U.S.  security  and  the 
Soviet  challenge,  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.  15. 

George  M.  Lane  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic  (biographic 
data). 

U.S.,  Mexico  amend  textile 
agreement,  Apr.  26  and 
29. 

U.S.  nominations  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

ACDA  Director  Paul  C. 
Warnke  and  Leslie  H. 
Gelb,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs,  to  address  confer- 
ence on  U.S.  security  and 
the  Soviet  challenge, 
Tampa,  Sept.  26. 

Ambassador  Warnke  and  Mr. 
Gelb  to  address  confer- 
ence, Miami,  Sept.  26. 

International  Radio  Consul- 
tative Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  5,  Oct.  6. 


Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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WORLD  POPULATION: 
THE  SILENT  EXPLOSION— PART  2 


ONSEQUENCES  OF 
XCESSIVE  GROWTH 

The  consequences  of  excessive 
>pulation  growth  are  evident  across 
e  spectrum  of  human,  animal,  and 
ant  life,  mainly  in  developing  but 
so  in  the  developed  countries. 

apulation  and  Food  Supply 

The  1974  U.N.  World  Food  Confer- 
ice  resolved  that  ".  .  .all  govern- 
ents  should.  .  .  accept  the  goal  that 
ithin  a  decade  no  child  will  go  to  bed 
ingry,  that  no  family  will  fear  for  its 
:xt  day's  bread,  and  that  no  human 
:ing's  future  and  capacities  will  be 
unted  by  malnutrition. " 
There  is,  unhappily,  no  possibility 
at  this  goal  will  be  met  in  a  decade  or 
good  deal  longer.  Because  of  rampant 
>pulation  growth,  and  poverty  due  in 
trt  to  that  growth,  the  hungry  two- 
fths  of  mankind  is  no  better  off  today 
an  it  was  in  1974. 

In  the  industrialized  democracies, 
od  production  increased  an  average 

2.7%  per  year  during  the  decade 
)68-77  and  population  increased  1%, 
*  a  per  capita  food  production  gain  of 
7%  a  year.  But  in  the  developing 
orld  (excluding  Communist  Asia  on 
hich  data  are  lacking),  a  painfully 
:hieved  food  production  increase  of 
95%  a  year  was  largely  offset  by  a 
>pulation  increase  of  2.6%.  (Recent 
;nds  in  grain  production  are  shown  on 
lart  8.)  Average  per  capita  food  in- 
ke  in  the  developing  world  in  the 
)73-77  period  (excluding  Communist 
sia)  was  about  2,185  calories  per  day, 
>mpared  with  3,340  calories  in  the 
dustrialized    democracies.    A    1977 

N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
)n  (FAO)  survey  found  that  in  23 
:veloping  countries,  per  capita  daily 
loric  supplies,  in  fact,  declined  be- 
'een  1961-63  and  1972-74. 
Low  as  it  is,  the  developing  world's 
:r  capita  food  intake  figure  fails  in 


Part  1  of  this  series  appeared 
in  the  October  Bulletin  and  set 
forth  the  facts  of  the  world 
population  problem.  Part  3,  to 
be  published  next  month,  will 
focus  on  how  population  control 
efforts  may  be  rendered  more 
effective. 


two  respects  to  reflect  the  depth  of  the 
problem.  The  starchy,  predominantly 
grains  and  tubers  diet  of  the  developing 
world  is  less  nutritious  than  that  of  the 
developed  countries.  And  being  an  av- 
erage figure,  including  better-off 
countries  and  the  better-off  people  in 
each  country,  the  figure  indicates  a 
considerably  larger  per  capita  intake 
than  the  impoverished  majority  actually 
attains.  Nearly  2  billion  people  in  the 
developing  countries  are  continually 
undernourished,  with  resultant  low  vi- 
tality, vulnerability  to  disease,  and  low 
life  expectancy.  Outright  starvation, 
principally  of  children  and  the  aged, 
occurs  when  drought,  flood,  or  other 
disaster  undercuts  even  this  minimum 
level  of  subsistence,  unless  relief 
arrives. 

The  technology  of  food  production 
continues  to  advance,  but  successful 
applications  have  been  primarily  in  de- 
veloped countries  possessing  the  neces- 
sary capital.  High-yielding  green 
revolution  seed  varieties  require  com- 
plementary fertilizer;  water;  and  dis- 
ease, insect,  and  weed  control  inputs 
for  full  effect,  which  often  are  not 
available  to  developing  country  farm- 
ers. Per  acre  yields  in  most  developing 
countries  remain  far  below  those  in  the 
developed  countries. 

Developing  country  population 
growth  trends,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
realistically  anticipated  food  produc- 
tion increases  in  those  countries,  on  the 
other,  point  to  a  need  for  mounting 
developing  world  food  imports.  The 
prospects  are  grim,  as  developing 
countries  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  such  imports,  predominantly 
from  the  single  geographic-climatic 
zone  of  northern  America.  The  FAO  esti- 
mates that  food  deficits  for  developing 
countries  (excluding  Communist  Asia) 
can  be  expected  to  increase  fivefold 
between  1970  and  1990.  Meeting  those 
deficits  through  imports,  sources  of 
which  cannot  be  assured,  will  force 
many  of  the  developing  nations  deeper 
into  debt,  thus  limiting  their  ability  to 
finance  other  capital  costs  of  develop- 
ment, including  expanding  food  pro- 
duction. And  even  if  the  imported  food 
is  somehow  available  and  the  financial 
problems  can  somehow  be  overcome, 
physical  movement  of  the  enormous 
grain  tonnages  involved  in  feeding 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  will 
present  tremendous  problems. 

Efforts,  sometimes  desperate,  to  in- 


crease developing  country  food  pro- 
duction through  slash-burn  farming  and 
overuse  of  land  can  have  precisely  the 
opposite  long-term  effect  on  food  pro- 
duction. The  U.N.  Environment  Pro- 
grame,  in  a  recent  report  on  the  state  of 
the  world  environment,  estimates  that 
during  the  last  quarter  of  this  century, 
twice  as  many  hectares  of  land  will  be 
lost  to  soil  erosion  and  urban  sprawl  as 
will  be  added  by  bringing  new  land  into 
cultivation. 

The  best  hope  for  raising  developing 
country  food  production  lies  in  in- 
creasing productivity  of  land.  But  this 
requires  improvements  in  agricultural 
technology  and  infrastructure  calling 
for  capital  expenditures  beyond  most 
developing  countries'  means,  in  addi- 
tion to  policies  favoring  the  small 
farmer,  better  water  management,  and 
other  measures  presenting  difficult 
political  and  administrative  problems. 
One  must  conclude  that  there  is  no 
practical  solution  to  long-term  food 
production  problems  that  does  not 
prominently  include  accelerated  de- 
clines in  population  growth  rates. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  no 
food  problem,  only  a  population  prob- 
lem. This  is  an  oversimplification — 
there  would  be  food  problems  in  many 
developing  countries  even  if  their 
populations  were  suddenly  much  re- 
duced. But,  unquestionably,  the  severe 
undernourishment  of  two-fifths  of 
mankind  is  attributable,  in  major  part, 
to  the  handicap  of  too  many  mouths  to 
feed.  And  the  number  grows  daily. 

Population  and  Development 

Excessive  population  growth  ad- 
versely affects  economic  progress  in 
many  developing  nations.  Specifically, 
it: 

•  Lowers  per  capita  living  standards; 

•  Absorbs  resources  needed  for  in- 
vestment in  development; 

•  Contributes  to  the  income  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor; 

•  Absorbs  scarce  foreign  exchange 
for  food  imports;  and 

•  Intensifies  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment. 

Improving  standards  of  living  re- 
quires that  economic  growth  signifi- 
cantly outpace  population  growth.  Yet 
while  the  per  capita  income  of  all  de- 
veloping countries  increased  over  the 
past  quarter  century  at  an  annual  aver- 
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'Excludes  centrally-planned  economies. 


age  rate  of  over  3%,  in  low-income 
countries — particularly  those  of  popu- 
lous South  Asia — per  capita  economic 
growth  was  less  than  half  the  average 
rate.  The  real  per  capita  income  of 
some  developing  countries  actually  de- 
clined. Despite  impressive  achieve- 
ments since  the  1950's  in  building  up 
the  foundations  for  economic  and  so- 
cial development,  all  too  many  people 
saw  little  or  no  improvements  in  their 
conditions  of  life. 

It  has  been  argued  that  moderniza- 
tion and  development  produce  lower 
fertility  rates.  But  this  is  not  an  au- 
tomatic process.  And  where  it  does 
occur,  the  process  is  likely  to  require 
many  decades.  During  that  time,  rapid 
population  growth  slows  development 
and  widens  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  nations  and  between  the  rich  and 
poor  people  within  nations. 

Improvement  of  the  agricultural 
sector  is  the  key  to  economic  develop- 
ment of  most  developing  nations.  But  it 
is  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  these 
nations  that  human  fertility  is  usually 
highest.  The  result  is  either  out- 
migration  or  more  and  more  people  on 


the  land  (generally  a  combination  of 
the  two),  further  subdivisions  of  family 
holdings,  lower  productivity  per 
worker,  and  a  perpetuation  of  poverty. 

The  discouraging  cycle  of  develop- 
ment handicapped  by  excessive  popu- 
lation growth,  and  of  such  growth  con- 
tinuing because  of  stalled  development, 
can  be  overcome  only  through  a  variety 
of  carefully  formulated,  vigorously 
pursued  measures  adapted  to  each 
country's  needs.  But  one  of  the  princi- 
pal requirements  in  most  LDC's  is  all 
too  clearly  the  earliest  possible  reduc- 
tion of  high  fertility  rates. 


Population  and  Social  Factors 

Excessive  population  growth  has 
serious  social  consequences,  especially 
in  terms  of  unemployment,  urban 
crowding,  and  overburdened  education, 
health,  and  other  public  services. 

Unemployment/Underemployment. 

Unemployment,  particularly  of  young 
people,  is  a  major  problem  in  the  de- 
veloped world.  But  in  the  developing 
countries,  the  problem  is  immense  and 


worsening.  The  number  of  yout 
coming  into  the  working-age  range 
soaring,  while  job-creating  develo 
ment  proceeds  too  slowly.  The  result 
rising  unemployment  or  underemplo 
ment. 

Taking  the  developing  regions  as 
whole  (excluding  China  for  lack 
adequate  data),  the  population  in  tl 
15—64  years  age  range  is  projected  I 
the  United  Nations  to  grow  from  1 
billion  in  1975  to  2.2  billion  in  200 
an  annual  average  rate  of  2.9%  (ch< 
9).  During  this  period,  the  socially  ai 
politically  volatile  15-24  years  aj 
group,  in  which  unemployment  is  pa 
ticularly  high,  is  projected  to  gro 
rapidly,  even  assuming  moderately  d 
creasing  fertility. 

The  International  Labor  Organizatk 
(ILO)  has  projected  that  the  number 
persons  in  the  developing  world  lab' 
force  will  grow  from  1,011  million 
1970  to  1,933  million  in  2000,  an  ij 
crease  of  922  million  workers,  or  919 
in  one  generation.  The  ILO  has  furth 
estimated  that  30%  of  the  labor  force 
the  developing  world  will  be  either  ill 
employed  or  underemployed  by  1980. 
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The  Government  of  Egypt  recently 
stimated  that  it  costs,  on  the  average, 
bout  7.000  Egyptian  pounds 
US$10,000)  to  create  a  new  job  and 
lat  the  work  force  will  be  growing  by 
bout  350,000-400,000  people  every 
ear  in  Egypt.  On  this  basis,  as- 
ronomical  expenditures  will  be  re- 
uired  to  provide  jobs  for  the  projected 
22  million  additional  workers  in  the 
eveloping  world  as  a  whole  over  the 
970-2000  period. 

Urban  Crowding.  Unemployment/ 
nderemployment  in  rural  areas  is  a 
rincipal  cause  of  urban  overcrowding. 
Vhere  there  is  not  enough  work  in  the 
ountryside  for  burgeoning  population, 
lasses  of  people  swarm  into  already 
rowded  cities  looking  for  jobs,  often 
i  vain.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
/hile  developing  countries'  popula- 
ons  are  doubling  about  every  25-30 
ears,  their  large  cities  are  doubling 
very  10-15  years,  and  their  urban 
lums  or  shantytowns  every  5-7  years 
:hart  10). 

The  flow  of  migrants  from  rural 
reas  into  crowded  cities  is  a  matter  of 
oncern  for  many  developing  countries, 
'he  U.N.  Population  Commission  re- 
ort  on  its  19th  session  (January  1977) 
oints  out  that  the  governments  of  130 
eveloping  countries  regard  this  situa- 
lon  as  unacceptable.  Some  cities  can 
o  longer  be  called  cities  but  rather 
ast  urban  agglomerations  with  exten- 
ive  shantytowns  in  which  living  con- 
itions  are  deplorable;  agglomerations 
^here  people,  other  than  the  urban  elite 
nd  middle  classes,  are  without 
dequate  water,  sanitation,  health, 
ducation,   and   other   social   services; 


SWELLING  CITIES 

Estimates  and  Rough  Projections 

of  Selected  Urban  Agglomerations 

in  Developing  Countries 

(millions  of  persons) 

1960   1970   1975  2000 


Calcutta 

5.5 

6.9 

8.1 

19.7 

Mexico  City 

4.9 

8.6 

10.9 

31.6 

Greater  Bombay 

4.1 

5.8 

7.1 

19.1 

Greater  Cairo 

3.7 

5.7 

6.9 

16.4 

Jakarta 

2.7 

4.3 

5.6 

16.9 

Seoul 

2.4 

5.4 

7.3 

18.7 

Delhi 

2.3 

3.5 

4.5 

13.2 

Manila 

2.2 

3.5 

4.4 

12.7 

Tehran 

1.9 

3.4 

4.4 

13.8 

Karachi 

1.8 

3.3 

4.5 

15.9 

Bogota 

1.7 

2.6 

3.4 

9.5 

Lagos 

0.8 

1.4 

2.1 

9.4 

Source:    Based    on    U.N.    estimates    and 
medium  variant  projections. 


where  people  are  often  living  five  or 
six  in  a  room,  acutely  aware  of  the 
great  disparity  in  wealth  and  poverty 
about  them.  All  this  contributes  to 
alienation  and  frustration  on  a  massive 
scale. 

Overburdened  Public  Services. 
Many  LDC  populations  are  growing 
faster  than  educational,  health,  sani- 
tation, transport,  and  other  public 
services  can  be  provided. 

In  education,  for  example,  the 
pyramidal  age  structure  of  population 
growth,  and  funding  shortages,  have 
left  educational  systems  increasingly 
incapable  of  meeting  school  facility 
and  teacher  needs  (chart  11).  Many 
governments,  once  committed  to  uni- 
versal education,  have  quietly  aban- 
doned that  objective.  In  1950  about 
44%  of  the  world's  adult  popula- 
tion— or  700  million  people — were 
illiterate.  Since  that  time,  the  per- 
centage has  declined,  but  the  absolute 
number  of  illiterates  has  grown  to 
about  800  million.  Of  these,  almost 
two-thirds  are  women. 

Similarly,  population  growth  has 
outstripped  the  provision  of  health 
facilities.  Disappointing  economic 
growth  trends  in  most  developing 
countries,  and  the  long  lead  times  in- 
volved in  implementing  health  care 
services,  suggest  that  attempts  to 
supply  fast-growing  populations  with 
medical  care  will  fall  farther  and 
farther  behind  demand.  Expanded  use 
of  paramedical  personnel  trained  to 
perform  routine  health  services  should 
help  to  meet  some  of  the  need  in 
countries  adopting  this  technique.  But 
unless  population  growth  can  be 
slowed,  this  approach  will  still  leave 
vast  unsatisfied  health  care  require- 
ments. 


In  sum,  the  social  consequences  of 
excessive  population  growth  are 
highly  damaging,  both  for  the  im- 
mediate well-being  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  humanity  and  for  the  prospects 
of  improvement  through  development. 
Illiterate,  untrained,  disease-weak- 
ened people  are  unlikely  to  contribute 
effectively  to  the  development  proc- 
ess. 

Population  and  the  Environment 

The  population-environment  re- 
lationship is  a  crucial  one,  especially 
for  future  generations. 

In  recent  decades,  the  Earth's  veg- 
etation cover  (farmlands,  forests,  and 
grasslands),  fisheries,  mineral  re- 
sources, and  atmosphere  have  suf- 
fered a  sharply  increased  rate  of  de- 
pletion and  pollution. 


In  large  part  this  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  intensive  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural development  by  the  ad- 
vanced countries,  seeking  to  improve 
their  already  high  living  standards. 
When  population  growth  occurs  in 
societies  where  wealth  and  technology 
have  led  to  high  production  and  con- 
sumption lifestyles,  the  added  demand 
on  energy  supplies,  fisheries,  forest 
products,  minerals,  natural  recreation 
areas,  and  water  is  inordinately  large, 
as  is  the  resulting  pollution.  The  de- 
veloped nations  are  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  environmental  damage  for 
which  they  are  responsible  through 
recently  initiated,  as  yet  inadequate, 
national  and  international  conserva- 
tion and  antipollution  controls  and 
through  falling  birth  rates. 

Environmental  degradation  has  also 
resulted  from  the  desperate  efforts  of 
rapidly  growing,  impoverished  popu- 
lations in  the  developing  countries  to 
increase  food  production,  collect 
firewood  for  fuel,  and  otherwise  sur- 
vive. Vast  areas  of  Africa,  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Latin  America  have  been  crippled  by 
slash-and-burn  agriculture,  overcrop- 
ping, overgrazing,  and  consequent 
wind  and  water  erosion.  Millions  of 
acres  of  forest  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  ever-growing  need  for  cropland, 
firewood,  and  timber.  Deprived  of 
water-holding  cover,  millions  of  tons 
of  virtually  irreplaceable  topsoil  have 
been  washed  into  the  sea.  The  Sahel, 
Nepal,  Haiti,  Java,  and  many  other 
regions  have  been  described  as 
ecological  disaster  areas.  But  the 
population  pressures  which  caused  the 
damage  remain,  with  ever-growing 
numbers  attempting  to  subsist  from 
ever-depleting  natural  resources. 

The  problem  worldwide  is  evident 
in: 

•  Most  fundamentally,  the  destruc- 
tion of  vegetation  cover,  the  source  of 
man's  food  and  oxygen; 

•  The  decline,  since  1970,  in  the 
world  fishing  catch,  due  largely  to 
overfishing  and  pollution  of  spawning 
beds; 

•  Rapid  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves; 

•  Similarly  rapid  depletion  of  met- 
als resources; 

•  Overcrowding  and  impairment  of 
national  parks,  wildlife  preserves, 
city  parks,  beaches,  and  other  natural 
recreational  areas; 

•  Destruction  of  animal  and  plant 
wildlife  by  farming,  timbering,  ur- 
banization, pesticide  and  fertilizer 
poisoning,  and  hunting; 

•  Environmental  illnesses  (notably 
emphysema,    stroke,    parasitic    infec- 


tions.  heart  disease,  and  cancer) 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  new 
chemicals  into  the  ecosystem,  by  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  by  crowding; 

•  Water  shortages  due  to  the  mas- 
sive water  requirements  of  modern 
agriculture,  industry,  and  consumer 
living;  depletion  of  underground 
water  supplies;  pollution  of  lakes  and 
rivers;  and  exhaustion  of  promising 
water  catchment  and  irrigation  sites; 
and 

•  Damaging  rainfall  and  temper- 
ature pattern  changes  brought  on  by 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
from  wood  and  fossil  fuels,  dust  from 
urban  and  agricultural  activity,  and 
the  thermal  effects  of  waste  heat  and 
economic  activity. 

This  environmental  loss  and  dam- 
age is  occurring  in  a  world  of  4  bil- 
lion people.  In  25  years  the  number 
of  human  consumers  and  polluters  is 
expected  to  be  about  6  billion,  grow- 
ing to  8  billion  or  more.  Environ- 
mental conservation  and  purity  are 
belatedly  an  accepted  world  goal.  But 
the  developed  countries  are  moving 
far  less  rapidly  than  they  might  to 
control  their  heavy  consumption  of 
scarce  materials  and  pollution  of 
oceans  and  air.  In  the  developing 
countries,  where  capital  for  conserva- 
tion and  antipollution  measures  is 
scarce  and  requirements  on  natural  re- 
sources for  survival  are  heavy,  more 
determined  efforts  to  slow  population 
growth  would  be  a  key  contribution  to 
the  developing  countries'  own  and  the 
world's  environmental  protection 
efforts. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  world's  biosphere,  already  heavily 
strained,  simply  cannot  tolerate  the 
combined  impact  of  projected  popu- 
lation growth,  increasing  resource 
use,  and  pollution.  There  is  growing 
concern  that  mankind's  mounting 
numbers,  pressing  against  finite  re- 
sources, will  overshoot  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Earth. 

Population  and  Political  Factors 

The  political  implications  of  high 
population  growth  are  difficult  to  de- 
fine for  they  vary  from  country  to 
country,  are  resistant  to  isolation  and 
analysis,  and  therefore  do  not  lend 
themselves  easily  to  generalizations. 
However,  a  few  are  offered. 

High  population  growth  rates,  often 
attended  by  economic  stagnation, 
overcrowded  cities,  social  unrest,  and 
pressures  for  foreign  migration  can 
undermine  the  internal  stability  of 
nations  as  well  as  complicate  rela- 
tions among  nations.  Such  conditions 
also    detract    from    the    environment 


needed  to  attract  foreign  capital,  vital 
to  achieving  increased  levels  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

To  the  extent  excessive  population 
growth  frustrates  economic  develop- 
ment, it  is  a  fundamental  factor  in 
perpetuating  and  even  widening  the 
gap  between  the  per  capita  incomes  of 
rich  and  poor  nations.  The  politiciza- 
tion  of  international  economic  rela- 
tions and  their  polarization  along 
"North-South"  lines  are  in  them- 
selves creating  new  challenges  and 
obstacles  for  improved  cooperation 
between  nations.  Intensifying  popula- 
tion pressures  will  serve  to  reinforce 
these  trends. 

In  centuries  past,  millions  of  poor 
have  accepted  their  lot  with  resigna- 
tion and  political  apathy.  This  situa- 
tion is  changing,  as  expanding  com- 
munications instill  greater  awareness 
that  there  can  be  a  better  life.  Some 
can  be  expected  to  seek  radical  pre- 
scriptions in  violence,  including  ter- 
rorism. There  is  real  danger  that  vio- 
lence will  grow  and  spread  unless 
more  effective  means  can  be  found 
for  improving  conditions  of  life  for 
the  masses. 

Overpopulation  has  been  an  under- 
lying factor  in  certain  international 
conflicts  and  major  internal  disorders. 
This  danger  continues  and  may  inten- 
sify as  populations  burgeon  and  the 
scramble  for  scarce  raw  materials 
intensifies. 

Such  pressures  seem  destined  to 
produce  an  increasingly  turbulent  and 
dangerous  international  environment 
for  the  pursuit  of  peace,  stability,  and 
improved  conditions  of  life  for  all 
people. 


The  overpopulation  problem  is 
most  often  viewed  in  broad  economic, 
social,  and  political  terms.  But  it  is 
fundamentally  a  problem  of  the 
frustrations,  deprivation,  and  suffer- 
ing of  millions  of  individual  human 
beings,  predominantly  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Millions  of 
women  are  caught  up  in  a  cycle  of 
endless  childbearing,  wasted  health, 
drudgery,  and  limited  life  expectancy. 
Vast  numbers  of  children  are  born 
into  a  future  of  undernourishment, 
physical  and  mental  impairment,  and 
virtually  no  prospect  of  advancement 
and  a  better  life.  Multitudes  of  adults 
and  youths  are  without  meaningful 
employment. 

Population  pressures  are  by  no 
means  the  only  cause  of  these  condi- 
tions. Poverty  and  suffering  existed 
long  before  there  were  such  pres- 
sures. But  the  central  importance  of 
overpopulation  in  the  syndrome  of 
mounting    demands    on    diminishing 
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life  support  systems,  and  stationary  » 
declining  living  standards  over  mo 
of  the  developing  world,  is  clear. 


WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE? 

Growing  Awareness  of  the  Problem 
and  of  How  It  Must  Be  Met 

.  Over  the  past  10-15  years,  thei 
has  been  an  encouraging  increase  i 
world  awareness  of  the  populatic 
problem.  Many  developing  natior 
now  appreciate  the  need  for  urgen 
far-reaching  action  to  reduce  popuk 
tion  growth  if  tomorrow's  world  i 
not  to  be  one  of  potentially  disastroi 
overcrowding,  deprivation,  and  diso: 
der. 

Developing  countries  have  seen  til 
situation  as  a  matter  of  direct  nation; 
interest  if  their  development  effort 
were  not  to  be  greatly  impaired  c 
totally  frustrated.  At  least  three 
fourths  of  the  people  in  the  develop 
ing  world  live  in  countries  wher 
governments  have  now  adopte 
population  programs  related  to  thei 
economic  development  plans.  De 
veloped  nations  also  have  populatio 
concerns,  although  they  are  differer 
from  and  generally  less  serious  aw 
urgent  than  those  of  LDC's. 

To  a  large  extent,  far-sighted 
public-spirited  private  individuals  ari 
organizations  have  taken  the  lead  i 
sounding  the  alarm  and  initiating  ns 
tional  and  international  populatio 
programs.  The  United  Nations  and  it 
concerned  specialized  and  associate 
agencies,  including  the  World  Bank 
have  become  more  and  more  in 
volved.  In  mid-1974,  a  U.N. 
sponsored  World  Population  Confer 
ence  was  held  in  Bucharest.  Th 
conference  adopted  a  World  Popula 
tion  Plan  of  Action  (WPPA)  whicl 
reflected  a  consensus  of  136  par 
ticipating  governments  and  whicl 
stands  today  as  a  charter  and  beacoi 
for  effective,  morally,  and  culturall; 
acceptable  population  policies  an< 
programs.  (The  Holy  See  did  not  par 
ticipate  in  the  consensus.) 

The  WPPA  emphasizes  the  funda 
mental  interrelationship  of  develop 
ment  and  population  growth.  It  note: 


Single  copies  of  reprints  of  this 
three-part  series,  entitled  "World 
Population:  The  Silent  Explosion,"  are 
available  from  the  Correspondence 
Management  Division,  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20520. 
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ml  couples  whom  development  has 
nabled  to  attain  above-minimum 
ving  standards  are  more  likely  to  de- 
re  fewer  children  and  to  devote  the 
ecessary  attention  and  resources  to 
nplementing  that  desire.  But  de- 
elopment  can  proceed  only  with 
reat  difficulty,  if  at  all,  in  the  face 
f  excessive  population  growth.  Ac- 
ardingly  the  WPPA  advocates  a 
vo-pronged  approach  in  which  de- 
elopment  is  pursued  in  mutually 
.•inforcing  conjunction  with  popula- 
on  programs. 

Such  population  programs  have 
)me  to  center  in  two  broad  areas — 
lotivation  of  couples  to  desire  small 
imilies  and  the  provision  of  modern 
imily  planning  services. 

Motivation  for  Small  Families.  At 

ucharest  and  earlier,  it  was  recog- 
ized  that  broad  economic  and  social 
jvelopment,  leading  to  a  preference 
>r  small  families,  could  not  be  an- 
cipated  in  many  developing  coun- 
ies  for  an  indefinite  period.  On  the 
:her  hand,  experience  had  shown 
nat  particular  elements  of,  or  ap- 
oaches  to,  development  are  espe- 
ally  effective  in  bringing  fertility 
.'dines.  Many  countries'  population 
olicies  have  accordingly  sought  to 
nphasize  those  elements. 

:  •  Reduction  of  infant  and  child 
ortality — When  parents  expect  a 
gher  proportion  of  their  children  to 
irvive  to  adulthood,  they  have  fewer 
'insurance  births."  In  some  countries 
['  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America, 
,/er  50%  of  all  deaths  occur  before 
e  age  of  five.  Time  and  again,  as 
fant  and  child  mortality  rates  have 
;en  brought  down,  fertility  rates 
ive  also  declined. 

•  Expansion    of   basic    education, 

pecially  for  girls — Studies  in  Latin 
merica  reveal  that  women  who  have 
!>mpleted  primary  school  average 
iout  two  less  children  than  those 
ho  have    not.    Schooling    tends    to 

lay  the  age  of  marriage  for  girls, 

us  reducing  the  number  of 
lildbearing  years.  For  both  men  and 
omen  in  traditional  environments,  it 
;oadens  the  students'  view  of  the 
importunities  and  potentialities  of 
ie,  inclines  them  to  think  more  for 

emselves,  and  reduces  their  suspi- 
;on  of  social  change,  including  fam- 
y  planning.  Schooling  also  enhances 
I  girl's  prospects  of  finding  employ- 
jent  outside  the  home  that  may  com- 

■■tc  with  raising  a  large  family.  And 
[irents  see  children  in  school  as 
I  ving  less  immediate  economic  util- 
1/  but  greater  long-term  earning 
[pacity;  this  conduces  toward  a  more 

mpact,   well-educated   family   norm 


with  children  better  able  to  care  for 
parents  in  their  old  age. 

•  Increasing  the  productivity  and 
income  of  the  rural  and  urban 
poor — The  fertility  of  subsistence 
landholders  and  landless  farmers  is 
characteristically  high.  Land  and  ten- 
ancy reform,  assured  availability  of 
water,  and  effective  extension  of 
credit  and  other  facilities  enable  such 
farmers  to  increase  their  productivity 
and  income  and  thus  to  attain  im- 
proved health,  education,  and  living 
standards.  This  normally  leads  to  a 
decline  in  birth  rates.  Government 
programs  to  enable  urban  poor  to  in- 
crease their  productivity,  earnings, 
and  access  to  public  services  tend  to 
be  similarly  rewarded  with  reduced 
fertility  rates. 

•  More  equitable  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  economic  growth  — 
Economic  growth  alleviates  poverty, 
thereby  contributing  to  reduced  fertil- 
ity, only  if  the  masses  of  the  people 
participate  in  that  growth  through  in- 
creased employment,  incomes,  and 
consumption  of  goods  and  services. 
But  typically  in  developing  countries 
the  upper  20%  of  the  population  re- 
ceive about  55%  of  the  national  in- 
come, and  the  lowest  20%  receive 
about  5%.  Some  40%  of  the  popula- 
tion are  outside  the  development 
process.  Only  when  an  equitable 
share  of  the  benefits  of  growth  are 
secured  by  the  lower  income  groups 
does  economic  growth  have  substan- 
tial beneficial  effect  on  fertility. 


•  Enhancing  the  status  of  wom- 
en— Programs  to  enhance  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  status  of 
women  contribute,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  measure,  to  reduced  fertil- 
ity. Esteemed — and  encouraged  to 
esteem  themselves — in  their  role  as 
mothers,  women  are  typically  denied 
equal  access  to  education,  much  less 
to  salaried  employment.  Despite  the 
burdens  they  carry  of  childbearing, 
housework,  farming,  and  marketing, 
they  also  tend  to  have  last  claim  on 
available  food.  The  role  of  govern- 
ment in  opening  the  door  of  opportu- 
nity to  women  in  traditional,  male- 
dominated  societies  is  crucial.  This  is 
a  matter  of  social  justice  and  human- 
itarian concern.  It  will  also  have  the 
likely  effect  of  lowering  birth  rates. 

In  the  desperately  poor  circum- 
stances of  wide  areas  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  parents  may  be 
powerfully  motivated  to  have  many 
children.  From  the  perspective  of 
their  own  private  interests,  as  op- 
posed to  wider  community,  national, 
and  world  perspectives  of  which  such 
parents  are  little  if  at  all  aware,  sur- 
viving children  are  highly  desirable  to 
help  with  farm  and  household  tasks, 
to  provide  a  measure  of  old-age  se- 
curity, and  as  a  response  to  ingrained 
religious  and  social  values,  including 
male  dominance  and  machismo.  A 
U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities 
(UNFPA)  publication,  The  State  of 
World   Population    1978,    reports    a 
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survey  in  a  section  of  Java,  Indonesia, 
which  showed  that  children  can  be  net 
income  earners  for  their  families  by 
the  age  of  9  or  10,  performing  the 
following  functions:  average  age 
7.9 — caring  for  chickens  and  ducks; 
8 — caring  for  younger  children; 
8.8 — fetching  water;  9.3 — caring  for 
goats  and  cattle;  9.5 — cutting  fodder; 
9.7 — harvesting  rice;  9.9  — 
transplanting  rice;  12.9 — working  for 
wages;  and  13 — hoeing.  The  same 
UNFPA  publication  noted  that:  "Ac- 
cording to  some  estimates,  a  poor 
family  in  rural  India  has  to  have  six 
or  seven  children  to  be  95%  certain  of 
one  surviving  son."  The  population 
growth  control-oriented  elements  of 
development  cited  above  will  not  be 
easily  implemented  in  the  vast  regions 
where  these  conditions  and  attitudes 
prevail.  But  experience  indicates  they 
offer  the  most  promising  means  of 
enhancing  desire  for  smaller  families 
in  the  face  of  such  conditions  and  at- 
titudes. 

Family  Planning  Services.  Com- 
plementing their  efforts  in  the  area  of 
motivation,  many  governments  and 
government-supported  private  organi- 
zations have  undertaken  programs  to 
provide  parents  with  readily  avail- 
able, effective,  safe,  and  convenient 
means  of  family  planning. 

The    prime    determinant    of   birth 


rates  is  the  motivational  factor — 
parental  desire  or  nondesire  for  large 
families.  But  the  ready  availability  of 
modern  contraceptive  information  and 
supplies  is  also  critically  important  to 
world  fertility  reduction.  A  1976  In- 
ternational Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration (IPPF)  survey  indicated  that 
of  the  approximately  400  million 
women  around  the  globe  (excluding 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  China)  "at  risk"  of 
an  unwanted  pregnancy,  two-thirds 
were  not  practicing  contraception.  In 
the  developing  countries,  nearly  80% 
of  couples  "at  risk"  do  not  now  have 
access  to,  or  for  other  reasons  do  not 
use,  contraceptive  methods.  At  the 
same  time,  one  out  of  every  three  or 
four  pregnancies  ends  in  abortion. 
Availability  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices would  prevent  many  situations 
leading  to  abortions  or  unwanted 
births. 

Some  couples'  desire  to  restrict 
births  is  so  strong  that  they  will 
achieve  their  purpose  whether  modern 
contraceptives  are  available  or  not, 
through  such  traditional  methods  as 
late  marriage,  abstinence,  withdrawal, 
rhythm,  and  abortion.  Others'  desire 
for  large  families  is  so  strong  that  the 
availability  of  contraceptives  would 
have  little  or  no  effect.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  shows  that 
couples  can  be  influenced  to  avoid 
undesired  births  by  knowledge  that 
effective,  safe,  and  convenient  means 
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to   that   end   exist   and   by   the   rea. 
availability  of  such  means. 


In  sum,  the  critical  importance 
the  world  population  problem,  a; 
the  more  promising  means  of  dealij 
with  it,  are  much  more  widely  undd 
stood  than  they  were  10-15  yea 
ago.  The  awakening  process  must  I 
on,  but  the  emphasis  in  much  of  t 
world  is  now  on  the  successful  ii 
plementation  of  population  prograr 
whose  need  and  importance  are  re 
ognized  and  accepted. 

Country  Programs  and 
Achievements 

Nearly  95%  of  the  people  of  t 
developing  world  live  in  countri 
whose  governments  have  now  adopt, 
family  planning  programs  related  ; 
national  development  plans  and/ 
family  health  and,  welfare  or  whoi 
governments  permit — and  oft< 
support — private  activities  in  th 
field.  Only  8  of  the  144  developit 
countries  surveyed  by  the  United  N 
tions  restrict  in  any  way  access 
modern  methods  of  family  regulation 

Family  planning  programs 
LDCs  vary  widely,  however, 
quality  and  effectiveness.  In  the  vie 
of  W.  Parker  Mauldin  and  Berna 
Berelson  of  the  Population  Counc 
these  programs  "...  range  from  vr 
orous  and  continuous  efforts  und 
skilled  management  to  weak  ai 
spotty  performance  under  indiffere 
administration,  on  down  to  no  effc 
at  all." 

The  sharpest  declines  in  LDC  bir 
rates  during  the  1965-75  period  (i.e 
reductions  of  30%  or  more)  occurn 
in  Singapore,  Cuba,  Hong  Kon, 
South  Korea,  Barbados,  and  Taiw; 
(chart  12  facing  page  1).  Reductions 
20-30%  are  estimated  for  Chil 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Mauritius,  Cos 
Rica,  Malaysia,  Colombia,  Tunisi 
Thailand,  Panama,  Fiji,  Jamaica,  ai 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Countries  wi 
a  10-20%  decline  included  the  tw 
largest  market  economy  LDCs — Ind 
and  Indonesia — as  well  as  the  Philij 
pines.  China's  birth  rate  is  unknowi 
but  Chinese  media  report  a  steady  di 
cline  in  the  country's  population  growi 
rate  in  recent  years.  China's  currei 
goal — vigorously  pursued,  by  a 
indications — is  to  reduce  its  populatic 
growth  rate  to  less  than  1%  by  the  en 
of  1980. 

All  the  above-cited  countries  hav 
instituted  programs  to  reduce  fertility 
and  most  have  also,  over  the  past  2 
years,  made  measurable,  broad-base 
social  and  economic  progress.  Thus 
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ot  only  have  these  countries  pro- 
loted  family  planning — many  of 
hem  vigorously — but  most  have  acted 
j  improve  health  conditions;  raise 
tie  level  of  educational  attainment; 
nhance  economic,  political,  and 
ultural  opportunities  for  women; 
nd,  in  some  cases,  achieve  a  higher 
nd  relatively  widespread  distribution 
f  income.  These  measures  have  had 
lie  effect  of  delaying  marriage  and 
therwise  contributing  to  fertility  de- 
lines. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fertil- 
ty  declines  in  Singapore,  South 
Lorea,  Taiwan,  and  some  other  coun- 
ries  cited  above  began  before 
overnment-sponsored  family  plan- 
ing programs  had  commenced.  It  is 
ot  yet  clear  whether  such  programs 
an  initiate  a  transition  from  high  to 
3w  fertility  ahead  of  substantial  eco- 
omic  and  social  progress,  as  op- 
osed  to  accelerating  a  transition  to 
jwer  fertility  in  a  context  of  such 
rogress.  Among  non-Communist 
ountries,  Indonesia  offers  perhaps 
ie  most  promising  testing  ground  for 

number  of  innovative  approaches 
Dward  lowered  fertility  in  the  ab- 
ence  of  substantial  social  and  eco- 
omic  development.  An  intensive  ef- 
Drt  is  being  made  to  gain  the  active 
upport  of  influential  village 
;aders — and  village  wives'  clubs, 
lidwives,  and  other  local  groups — in 
amily  planning  activities  and  to  inte- 
rate  family  planning  services  into 
ther  social  and  economic  develop- 
lent  programs  at  the  village  level, 
he  program  has  recorded  a  remarka- 
le  growth  in  family  planning  accep- 
ts notwithstanding  the  poverty  of 
le  country.  This  has  suggested  to 
ne  knowledgeable  observer,  follow- 
ig  a  field  trip  to  Indonesia,  that 
'.  .  .  extreme  Malthusian  pressures 
lay  provide  the  needed  motivation 
'hen  linked  to  a  strong  facilitating 
amily  planning  distribution]  system 
'hich  reaches  people  at  the  local 
:vel."  (Professor  Ronald  Freedman, 
University  of  Michigan) 
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School  Attendance  in  Developing  Countries 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  pace  the 
proportion  ot  children  in  school  will  rise  in  the 
1 976-2000  period.  The  chart  does,  however, 
clearly  indicate  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
number  of  children  5-14  years  of  age  during 
that  period  and  the  heavy  burden  many  LDCs 
will  face  in  increasing,  or  even  maintaining, 
the  current  proportion  in  school. 
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Note:  Excludes  China,  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Source:  Enrollment  data  from  UNESCO,  Statistical  Yearbook  1976,  1977.   Population  estimates 
to  1975  from  U.N.;  projections  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


In  sum,  about  30  LDCs  appear  to 
;ave  reduced  their  birth  rates  by 
;0-40%  in  the  1965-75  period.  The 
inductions  have  derived  from  a 
lumber  of  causes  but  primarily  from 
lie  mutually  reinforcing  impact,  in 
nclear  proportion,  of  socioeconomic 
levelopment  and  family  planning 
irograms.  Though  the  example  of 
Jiese  countries'  achievement  is  highly 
Inportant,  the  reductions  have  only 
jioderately  reduced  overall  LDC 
lopulation  growth  from  2.6%  in  the 
farly    1970's    to    about    2.4%    today, 

aving  aside  China. 


External  Support 

In  their  efforts  to  deal  with  their 
population  problems,  governments  are 
able  to  turn  to  a  variety  of  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations for  advisory  and  funding 
assistance.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  devoted  by  the  developing 
world  (except  the  Asian  Communist 
countries)  to  population  purposes  are 
indigenous  and  about  one-third  comes 
from  external  assistance.  Such  exter- 
nal assistance  to  population  programs 
in  1965-78  totals  $2.1  billion  (chart 
13). 5 

Multilateral  Assistance.  The  U.N. 
Fund  for  Population  Activities 
(UNFPA)  is  the  largest  multilateral 
source  of  external  funding  for  popu- 
lation action  programs  in  developing 
countries.  In  its  9  years'  existence, 
UNFPA  has  provided  over  $250  mil- 
lion in  support  of  more  than  1 ,200 
population  projects  in  more  than  100 
countries.  In  1977  the  Fund's  annual 
budget,  obtained  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  some  45  donor  coun- 
tries, exceeded  $100  million.  The 
major  donors  have  included  Canada, 
Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  United  King- 
dom,   and    the    United    States.    The 


United  States  in  recent  years  has  pro- 
vided about  30%  of  total  UNFPA 
funding. 

UNFPA  assistance  is  provided  only 
upon  the  request  of  governments.  The 
Fund  is  neutral  as  regards  national 
population  policies  so  long  as  the 
programs  it  supports  are  voluntary. 
The  six  areas  in  which  the  Fund  can 
provide  assistance  are:  basic  popula- 
tion data,  population  dynamics, 
population  policy,  family  planning, 
communication  and  education,  and 
program  development.  Since  the 
World  Population  Conference  in 
1974,  requests  for  UNFPA  assistance 
have  considerably  exceeded  its  re- 
sources, requiring  the  Fund  to  deter- 
mine allocation  priorities. 

Most  of  the  projects  that  UNFPA 
supports  are  implemented  through  or- 
ganizations and  specialized  agencies 
of  the  U.N.  system,  acting  in  their 
respective  fields  of  competence. 
Among  these  are  the  U.N.  Office  of 
Technical  Cooperation,  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program  (UNDP),  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  U.N. 
Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO),  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  and 
International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO).    Responding   to   the   desire   of 
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developing  countries,  an  increasing 
share  of  UNFPA  support,  now  about 
27%,  has  been  going  directly  to  de- 
veloping country  population  agencies. 
The  World  Bank  and  its  soft-loan 
affiliate,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  (IDA),  entered  the 
population  assistance  field  in  1968. 
This  reflected  the  Bank's  conviction 
that  rapid  population  growth  is  a 
major  barrier  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  of  many  developing 
countries.  Supported  projects  have  in- 
cluded a  widening  range  of  activities 
relevant  to  an  effective  population 
program.  Assistance  is  provided  on 
conventional  Bank  terms  or,  in  the 
case  of  especially  weak  economies, 
on  highly  subsidized  soft-loan  terms. 

Bilateral  Assistance.  The  major 
national  donors  of  population  assist- 
ance are  Canada,  Denmark,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  program,  comprising 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  over  the 
1965-78  period,  is  administered  by 
the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID).  It  has  assisted 
some  30  developing  countries  on  a 
bilateral  basis  and  another  50  coun- 
tries through  programs  sponsored  by 
private  organizations  and  intermediary 
agencies  such  as  the  IPPF  and 
UNFPA. 


The  emphasis  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion assistance  program,  carried  out 
in  close  conjunction  with  health  as- 
sistance particularly  for  mothers  and 
children,  has  been  on  the  provision  of 
contraceptive  information  and 
supplies.  Recently,  while  maintaining 
and  increasing  this  program,  added 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  programs 
to  enhance  motivation  for  the  use  of 
family  planning  services.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  both  programs 
are  required  for  maximum  results  in  a 
mutually  supporting  relationship. 

Most  of  the  eight  non-U. S.  donor 
countries'  bilateral  aid  programs 
focus  on  innovative  approaches  in  a 
limited  number  of  countries  of  special 
interest.  Several  are  participants  in 
World  Bank  consortium  projects  in 
Bangladesh  and  Kenya.  The  major 
part  of  their  population  assistance, 
however,  goes  to  the  multilateral  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
IPPF.  Over  60%  of  UNFPA 's  funding 
and  over  40%  of  the  IPPF  budget  are 
provided  by  these  eight  countries. 

Nongovernmental   Organizations. 

A  large  number  of  private,  non- 
governmental organizations  (NGO's) 
have  become  involved  in  various  as- 
pects of  the  population  field,  includ- 
ing research,  training,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  technical,  commodity,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  developing 
countries.    Funding   for  these   organi- 


zations  has   come   from   both   privat 
and  public  sources. 

The  United  States  has  providei 
substantial  financial  support,  througl 
AID,  to  a  number  of  NGO's  in  recog 
nition  of  the  need  for  many-sided  ef 
forts  for  effective  overall  populatioi 
assistance  to  developing  countries 
The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda 
tions  have  been  major  supporters  oj 
world  population  programs  sinci 
1965. 

NGO's  have  a  unique  capacity  t( 
undertake  innovative  or  pioneering 
activities,  especially  in  the  areas  o 
contraception  service  delivery  and  ust 
motivation.  They  are  also  an  impor 
tant  vehicle  for  population  assistant 
to  countries  lacking  an  official  popu 
lation  policy  or  program,  or  wher 
foreign  governmental  aid  is  no 
wanted.  This  has  given  NGO's  a  sig 
nificant  role  in  many  countries 
working  with  private  as  well  as  gov 
ernment  programs. 

The  largest  international  NGO  i: 
the  IPPF,  which  provides  assistano 
to  some  90  affiliated  national  famil; 
planning  associations  around  thi 
world.  In  1977  the  IPPF  budget  wa;, 
more  than  $50  million.  The  majo 
IPPF  contributors  are  Canada,  Japan 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  trn 
United  States  (about  30%). 

Contraception  service  delivery,  in, 
eluding  the  expansion  of  sterilizatio: 
programs  and  community-based  con; 
traceptive  distribution  projects,  is  th 
top  priority  of  IPPF  national  popula 
tion  policies  and  programs.  Com 
munication  and  community  educatioi 
receive  priority  where  national  pro 
grams  have  taken  on  broad  responsi 
bility  for  service  delivery.  Increasing 
emphasis  is  given  to  women's  ac 
tivities  associated  with  family  plan 
ning  and  to  improvement  of  the  statu: 
of  women. 

Other  leading  population  NGO's  an 
the  Pathfinder  Fund,  Family  Planning 
International  Assistance,  and  Associa 
tion  for  Voluntary  Sterilization.  A! 
provide  technical,  commodity,  and  fi 
nancial  assistance  to  population  pro 
grams  in  developing  countries.  C 


sThe  figures  in  chart  13  are  in  year-by-yea 
current  dollars.  In  real  terms,  taking  accoun 
of  inflation,  international  assistance  to  popu 
lation  programs  declined  between  1972  ant 
1977. 
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THE  PRESIDENT: 

News  Conferences^ 
Sept.  28  and  Oct.  10  (Excerpts) 


EPT.  28' 

I'd  like  to  comment  first  on  two 
ery  courageous  actions  that  have  been 
iken  recently.  The  first  is  by  the  Is- 
teli  Knesset — their  parliament — late 
ist  night,  when  they  voted  over- 
helmingly  by  more  than  a  4  to  1 
largin  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
lcluding  the  removal  of  the  Israeli 
sttlers  from  the  Sinai,  which  is 
gyptian  territory. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
ourageous  action  that  has  already 
sen  demonstrated  by  Prime  Minister 
egin,  who  led  the  parliament  debate, 
ave  his  full  weight  to  this  peace 
love,  and  by  President  Sadat  who 
^operated  at  Camp  David  in  making 

possible.2 

Since  the  Knesset  vote,  I  have 
ilked  to  Prime  Minister  Begin;  also, 
ist  a  few  minutes  ago,  since  lunch,  to 
resident  Sadat.  Both  of  them  agree 
lat  there  are  no  remaining  obstacles 
)  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
snclude  a  peace  treaty  between  Israel 
nd  Egypt. 

I'm  very  proud  of  this  action  on 
leir  part.  We  will  cooperate  again  as 
ill  partners  in  the  negotiations  to 
onclude  the  final  terms  of  the 
;raeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty. 


Q.  What  will  you  do  to  make 
rime  Minister  Begin  comply  with 
our  understanding  that  Israel  must 
ventually  withdraw  from  the  West 
ank  and,  further,  to  build  no  set- 
ements  there  during  the  5  years  of 
egotiation?  And  will  you  consider  a 
hristmas  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
>r  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty? 

A.  There's  nothing  that  I  can  make 
rime  Minister  Begin  do.  He's  an  in- 
ependent  leader  of  an  autonomous 
id  independent  nation,  and  I  can  only 
se  persuasion  and  depend  upon  the 
mtual  trust  that  exists  between  me 
id  him. 

There  were  20  or  30  very  crucial  is- 
ies  that  were  obstacles  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  Camp  David  negotiations, 
his  was  one  of  them.  And  I  would 
uess  that  it  was  after  midnight 
aturday — less  than  24  hours  after  the 
nal  agreement  was  signed — that  we 
:ached  these  agreements. 


There  are  two  elements  of  the  dis- 
pute. One  is  at  what  time  will  the 
agreement  not  to  build  any  more  set- 
tlements be  concluded.  Prime  Minister 
Begin 's  interpretation  is  that  this  is  to 
be  maintained,  the  prohibition  against 
new  settlements,  during  the  negotia- 
tions concerning  the  Sinai  with  Egypt. 
My  very  clear  understanding  is  that 
it  related  to  the  negotiation  for  con- 
clusion in  the  West  Bank-Gaza  Strip 
of  the  establishment  of  a  self- 
government. 

The  other  question  concerns  whether 
or  not  Israel  would  initiate  new  set- 
tlements after  this  negotiating  period 
was  concluded  and  the  self-gov- 
ernment was  established. 

I  think  the  best  answer  to  that  is  that 
this  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
The  best  answer  I  can  give  is  to  quote 
from  a  statement  by  Foreign  Minister 
Dayan,  who  was  with  us  at  that  mid- 
night meeting,  and  this  is  a  statement 
he  made  at  the  Ben  Gurion  Airport  on 
the  19th  of  September,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Israel.  "Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves" — I'm  quoting  him — "I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  we  enter  into 
deliberations  with  the  other  three  par- 
ties concerning  what  is  to  happen  in 
the  area  in  the  5  years  of  transi- 
tion"— that's  the  West  Bank-Gaza 
Strip — "this  question  will  come  up 
and  will  be  discussed  and  agreement 
will  have  to  be  reached  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

So  the  degree  of  participation  of  the 
residents  of  the  West  Bank  has  still 
got  to  be  determined.  But  it's  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion.  It  would 
certainly  be  no  obstacle  to  the  progress 
toward  peace. 

But  I  can't  say  that  we've  resolved 
it  yet.  There's  no  personal  animosity 
between  myself  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  I  certainly  do  not  allege  any 
improper  action  on  his  part.  It's  just 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  which 
I  think  will  be  resolved. 

As  far  as  my  going  to  the  Middle 
East  is  concerned,  nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  participate  in 
the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  at  an 
early  date.  But  that's  still  to  be 
negotiated.  The  only  request  that 
President  Sadat  made  of  me  in  the  en- 
tire Camp  David  proceedings  was  that 
I  come  to  Egypt.  I  promised  him  that  I 
would  sometime  in  the  future. 


Q.  If  Prime  Minister  Begin  per- 
sists, would  you  consider  canceling 
the  U.S.  agreement  to  build  airbuses 
in  the  Negev  for  Israel? 

A.  No.  The  letter  to  Israel  concern- 
ing the  two  airports  to  be  put  in  the 
Negev — I  have  already  directed  that 
that  letter  be  sent  to  Israel.  It's  not 
being  sent  from  me  to  Prime  Minister 
Begin;  it's  being  sent  from  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  to  Defense 
Minister  Weizman. 

We  have  not  agreed  to  build  the  air- 
bases.  We've  agreed  to  consult  with 
the  Israelis  and  participate  in  the  cost 
of  those  rebuilt  airbases,  to  the  degree 
that  we  negotiate  in  the  future.  We 
will  certainly  participate  in  the  cost, 
the  degree  to  be  determined  in  the 
future . 


Q.  We  hear  reports  that  you  feel 
pretty  good  about  how  the  SALT 
negotiations  are  coming  along  these 
days.  How  close  are  we  to  a  SALT 
agreement  now? 

A.  The  issues  that  divide  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  SALT  have  been  con- 
stantly narrowed  over  the  last  18 
months  of  negotiation.  Now  the  issues 
are  quite  few. 

I  also  talked  to  Secretary  Vance 
since  lunch.  He's  been  meeting  today 
and  yesterday  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think 
that  both  men  are  negotiating  aggres- 
sively and  in  good  faith  to  reach  a 
conclusion  of  the  differences. 

I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  It  takes  two  to  reach  agreement. 
We  hope  to  conclude  a  SALT  agree- 
ment this  year,  and  I  will  be  meeting 
with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  Satur- 
day to  capitalize  upon  the  progress 
that  I  hope  that  Vance  and  Gromyko 
are  making  now.  I  don't  see  any  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  But  if  the 
Soviets  are  forthcoming  and  coopera- 
tive and  are  willing  to  compromise 
some  of  their  positions,  we  will  have 
an  agreement. 


Q.  The  military  is  pushing  an  idea 
of  digging  a  lot  of  holes  in  the 
ground  for  our  land-based  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  So  you 
truck  them  around;  the  Russians 
never  know  which  hole  the  missile  is 
in.  The  theory  is  the  Russians  have 
to  hit  all  the  holes  in  order  to  get  all 
the  missiles.  Do  you  think  that's  a 
good  idea,  and  how  does  that  affect 
the  SALT  negotiations? 

A.  That  is  one  among  many  ideas.  I 
think  over  a  period  of  time,  it  has  be- 
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come  obvious  that  our  fixed  silo-type 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  are 
becoming  more  and  more  vulnerable 
because  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Soviet 
missiles  —  ours  are  even  more 
accurate — and  the  MIRV'ing  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  where  they  have  many 
warheads  on  each  missile,  which 
we've  had  for  a  long  time. 

The  so-called  multiple  aim  points  or 
many  silos  for  each  missile  is  one  idea 
that  has  been  put  forward.  It  has  some 
very  serious  defects.  I  can  only  men- 
tion two  at  this  time.  One  is,  how  do 
you  verify  that  all  the  holes  don't 
have  missiles  in  them?  It's  obvious 
that  we  would  be  keeping  the  agree- 
ment, and  we  would  not  violate  it.  We 
don't  know  that  that  would  be  the  case 
on  the  other  side.  And  I  believe  that 
we  would  find,  as  we  proceed  further 
with  it,  that  it  would  not  only  be  very 
difficult  if  the  Soviets  adopted  this 
same  policy  but  very  expensive  as 
well. 

But  that  is  one  option  that  we  are 
considering.  And  I  would  guess  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  we  would 
have  gone  through  all  the  options  in- 
cluding that  one.  And  at  that  time, 
certainly  at  the  time  that  SALT  II 
agreement  is  reached,  I  will  explain  to 
the  American  people  in  the  most 
careful  and  complete  terms  what  our 
future  plans  for  adequate  strategic 
strength  will  be,  probably  going  for 
the  next  5  years. 

That's  just  one  of  the  options  now. 
It  has  some  very  serious  defects.  It's 
being  considered. 

Q.  There's  a  report  that  you  are 
working  for  a  settlement  in  Lebanon 
and  that  Syria  and  Israel  would  be 
involved.  Could  you  verify  this? 

A.  This  is  a  subject  that  President 
Sadat  raised  with  me  several  times  at 
Camp  David.  It's  one  in  which  we've 
been  involved,  as  you  know,  for  many 
months. 

There's  a  tragedy  in  Lebanon  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  not 
adequately  addressed,  including  our- 
selves. The  suffering  of  the  people  of 
Lebanon,  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
in  almost  every  case,  has  been 
extraordinary. 

Obviously,  the  responsibility  for  re- 
solving the  Lebanon  question  rests 
primarily  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  live  there.  My  commitment  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  Sarkis 
government — politically,  econom- 
ically, and  militarily.  We  gave  them 
some  aid  so  that  the  President  of  that 
country  can  control  the  affairs  of  the 
country  itself.  When  we  were  flying 
back  from  Camp  David  on  the  heli- 
copter,  President  Sadat  and  I   were 


talking  about  this;  Prime  Minister 
Begin  joined  in  the  conversation.  All 
three  of  us  committed  ourselves  to 
renew  our  support  for  the  Sarkis  gov- 
ernment, the  Lebanese  Government. 
So,  they  have  the  prime  responsibility. 

The  next  two  nations,  I  would  say, 
that  are  the  most  intimately  involved 
are  Syria,  which  has  large  forces  in 
Lebanon — invited  in  by  the  Lebanese 
Government  because  they  cannot 
maintain  order  by  themselves  under 
existing  circumstances — and  Israel, 
which  obviously  wants  a  stable  gov- 
ernment, stable  people  on  their  north- 
ern border. 

Other  countries  more  removed  geo- 
graphically also  have  an  intense  inter- 
est and  influence  in  Lebanon.  I  would 
say  two  of  them  would  be  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Egypt. 

More  distantly,  other  countries  that 
have  a  direct  historical  interest,  like 
the  United  States  and  France,  would 
be  involved.  All  this  could  be  done 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

But  I  think  it's  time  for  us  to  take 
joint  action  to  call  a  conference  of 
those  who  are  involved,  primarily  the 
people  who  live  in  Lebanon — the  dif- 
ferent factions  there — and  try  to  reach 
some  solution  that  may  involve  a  new 
charter  for  Lebanon.  I'm  not  in  favor 
of  a  partitioned  Lebanon.  I'd  like  to  see 
a  unified  Lebanon,  at  peace,  with  a 
strong  enough  central  government  to 
control  the  situation  there  and  protect 
its  own  people. 


Q.  You  said  in  your  opening 
statement  that  both  President  Sadat 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  said  there 
are  no  remaining  obstacles  to  con- 
cluding the  Sinai  treaty.  Have  they 
set  a  date  yet  for  starting  these 
talks?  And  how  long  would  you  es- 
timate that  it  would  take  to  go 
through  the  formalities  that  still 
remain? 

A.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
commence  the  talks  within  2  weeks, 
but  no  specific  date  has  been  set.  Both 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat  today,  when  I  talked  to  them  on 
the  phone,  on  their  own  initiative,  said 
that  they  were  expecting  us  to  be  full 
partners,  as  I  was  at  Camp  David,  and 
they  could  see  no  obstacle  to  the  peace 
talks  beginning  without  delay. 

I  think  it  will  take  2  weeks  to  pre- 
pare for  the  talks.  There  are  some  of- 
ficial responsibilities  that  President 
Sadat  has  in  his  own  country  that  will 
take  place  and  be  concluded  within  2 
weeks.  But  that  would  be  the  ap- 
proximate timeframe.  I'm  not  trying  to 


be  presumptuous,  because  no  date  1 
been  set. 

Q.  Prime  Minister  Begin  is  su< 
posed  to  be  sending  a  letter  deali 
with  the  Israeli  position  on  the  W'< 
Bank.  Has  that  letter  been  receiv 
yet?  And  would  any  delay  on  tl 
letter  perhaps  hold  up  these  talks 
the  Sinai? 

A.  Prime  Minister  Begin  has  sd 
me  a  letter  expressing  his  positic 
and  I've  also  sent  him  a  1  e 1 1; 
expressing  my  position.  Now,  I  thi 
the  next  step  would  be  for  me  a 
him,  in  good  faith  and  in  a  friend 
cooperative  attitude,  to  try  to  work  ( 
the  differences  between  us. 

Q.  Will  you  make  those  letti 
available? 

A.  I'll  think  it  over.  I  can't  ansv; 
because  I  would  really — it  suits 
okay  for  the  letters  to  be  made  av;( 
able,  but  I  can't  unilaterally  relei 
the  letter  that  I  sent  to  him  or  recei^ 
from  him  without  his  approval. 

My  own  inclination  is  to  let  all 
correspondence  be  made  public  I 
relates  to  the   Mideast  settlemeri 
We've  done  that  so  far,  even  when 
had  differences  of  opinion.   Bu 
would  have  to  get  his  permission 
fore  we  could  release  the  letters. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  nu 
about  the  nature  of  your  particij 
tion  in  this  next  round  of  talks?  Y 
mentioned  full  partnership.  Will  j 
be  personally  involved  with  that, 
will  Secretary  Vance  be? 

A.  I  would  guess  that  I  would 
be  personally  involved,  except  ir 
case  where  the  leaders  of  the  other  t 
nations  were  involved.  If  there  wai 
dispute  about  a  particular  drawing  o 
line  or  a  phased  withdrawal  or  son 
thing  of  that  kind  that  could  not  be 
solved  at  the  Foreign  Minister  or  de 
gate  level,  then  I  would  get  invoh 
if  necessary. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  see  the  taj 
break  down  because  of  any  timidity 
my  part.  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
most  important  responsibilities  tha^ 
have.  I  would  guess,  though,  that 
negotiations  will  be  carried  on  a 
fairly  high  level,  below  the  Presid 
and  Prime  Minister  level. 

I  understand  from  Prime  Minis 
Begin  that  the  leader  of  his  delegati 
will  be  Foreign  Minister  Dayan 
don't  know  yet  who  will  head  I 
Egyptian  delegation,  and  I've  not 
decided  on  the  American  delegat: 
leader.  But  it'll  be  at  a  fairly  h 
level. 
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And  the  principles  for  settling  the 
inai  disagreements  have  all  been  re- 
vived. Now  the  details,  which  I  don't 
link  are  going  to  be  highly  controver- 
ial.  are  the  only  things  remaining  to 
e  resolved.  The  exact  decision  of 
hether  a  particular  road  intersection 
r  a  hilltop  would  be  at  the  first  with- 
rawal  line,  those  are  the  kind  of 
lings  that  would  be  settled.  And  I 
elieve  we  have  a  good  relationship 
etween  the  two  leaders  that  wouldn't 
ause  a  deterioration  in  the  negotia- 
ons. 
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Q.  Are  the  separate  peace  talks 
liat  open  on  Thursday  [October  12] 
etween  Israel  and  Egypt  linked  in 
ny  way  to  negotiations  on  other 
irab  lands  under  Israeli  occupa- 
ion?  And  have  you  ever  answered 
Ling  Hussein's  questions  concerning 
lie  clarification  on  the  sovereignty 
ssues? 

A.  The  two  discussions  on  the 
inai,  which  relate  to  Egypt  and  Is- 
ael  only  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Vest  Bank-Gaza  Strip  discussions  on 
fie  other,  are  not  legally  intercon- 
ected.  But  I  think  throughout  the 
'amp  David  talks  and  in  the  minds  of 
lyself.  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and 
'resident  Sadat,  they  are  interrelated. 
Ve  have  been  trying  to  induce  the 
ordanians,  and  to  some  lesser  degree 
o  far  the  Palestinians  who  live  on  the 
Vest  Bank-Gaza  Strip  area,  to  partici- 
ate  in  the  talks. 

We  hope  that  they  will  both  partici- 
ate  along  with  the  Egyptians  and  the 
sraelis.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
lat  while  the  negotiating  teams  are  in 
Washington,  we  will  discuss  both  the 
inai  questions  leading  to  an 
Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  and  also 
tie  questions  concerning  the  West 
•ank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

I  have  not  yet  responded  to  the 
uestions  that  King  Hussein  sent  to 
le.  I  saw  him  on  one  of  the  television 
rograms  reading  the  questions, 
hey 're  in  the  process  of  being  as- 
essed  by  the  State  Department  and  I 
resume  when  they  get  to  me — 

Q.  They  were  given  to  you  pri- 
mely, were  they  not? 

A.  No,  they  were  not.  I've  not  yet 
isceived  them  personally.  But  I  do 
inow  basically  what's  in  them.  It's 
Important  that  this  be  done  expedi- 
tiously, and  I  will  not  delay  it,  but 
It'll  be  several  days. 


Q.  Does  Mr.  Warnke's  resignation 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  idea 
that  perhaps  he's  not  the  right  man 
to  try  to  sell  this  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and,  second,  to  the  SALT 
treaty,  can  you  say  today  that  you 
will  submit  a  SALT  agreement  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification  or  are  you 
still  holding  out  the  possibility  that 
you  might  just  do  it  in  an  executive 
capacity? 

A.  Mr.  Warnke  came  to  help  us 
with  the  SALT  negotiations  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACDA  [Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency]  organization 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
only  stay  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

At  that  time,  last  year,  we  thought 
that  we  would  have  a  SALT  agreement 
in  1977.  Several  months  ago  he  told 
me  that  for  personal  reasons  he  would 
still  like  to  step  down.  Quite  early  this 
past  summer,  I  induced  him  to  stay 
on.  He  will  be  the  head  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  until 
after  Secretary  Vance's  upcoming  trip 
to  Moscow,  after  which  he  will  step 
down.  I  wish  he  would  stay  on.  He's  a 
very  good  man,  and  he  will  be  avail- 
able to  testify  to  the  Congress  even 
after  he  returns  to  private  life. 

I  have  not  yet  decided  how  to  sub- 
mit the  agreement  or  the  treaty  to  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  would  depend 
upon  when  it  was  concluded,  but  my 
preference  would  be  to  submit  it  as  a 
treaty. 

Q.  But  you  don't  rule  out  the 
other? 

A.  My  preference  is  to  submit  it  as 
a  treaty. 

Q.  Will  you  see  Ian  Smith  [Prime 
Minister  of  the  white  regime  in 
Southern  Rhodesia]  now  that  he's  in 
the  United  States?  And  there's  a 
second  part  to  that  question.  Are 
you  aware  of  any  agreement  Henry 
Kissinger  made  with  Smith  such  that 
the  United  States  would  give 
Rhodesia  full  diplomatic  recognition 
and  an  end  to  sanctions  in  return 
for  a  trend  toward  majority  rule? 

A.  I'm  not  familiar  with  that  execu- 
tive agreemeent.  I  do  not  intend  to  see 
Mr.  Smith.  He's  had  a  meeting  with 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  in- 
vited him  over  and  also  had,  I  think,  a 
2-hour  meeting  with  Secretary  Vance. 
There's  no  reason  for  me  to  meet  with 
him. 

I  think  that  the  essence  of  it  is  what 
we're  trying  to  do  is  to  end  the 
bloodshed  in  Rhodesia.  We've  not 
caused  the  bloodshed.  We've  not 
caused  the  war.  But  we  have  put  for- 
ward publicly,   without  any  secrecy 
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about  it,  along  with  the  British,  to  the 
front-line  Presidents,  to  the  patriotic 
front,  to  the  Smith  regime,  our  pro- 
posals, that  there  be  all-parties  confer- 
ences where  people  who  are  in  dispute 
can  get  together  and  talk  and  try  to 
work  out  a  means  by  which  free  and 
democratic  elections  can  be  held  in 
Rhodesia — so  that  anyone  who  is 
qualified  can  run  for  office — and  let 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  decide  what 
kind  of  government  they  want. 

This  is  a  proposal  that  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  regime  have  not  been  willing 
to  accept.  But  this  is  what  we  propose. 

If  the  parties  in  dispute  prefer  a 
different  proposal  and  agree  upon  it, 
we  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Q.  We  are  currently  prosecuting  a 
former  CIA  warrant  officer  for  al- 
legedly selling  a  manual  on  one  of 
our  spy  satellites  to  the  Soviets.  Can 
you  tell  us  whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  having  that  manual  has  in 
any  way  compromised  U.S.  security 
and  whether  or  not  it  has  affected 
our  SALT  negotiations  because  it 
might  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  verify  their  strategic  weapons 
systems? 

A.  I  would  not  want  to  comment  on 
that  particular  case.  Whenever  the 
Soviets  discover  any  information  about 
our  classified  material,  it's  obviously 
potentially  damaging  to  our  country.  It 
has  not  affected  our  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

I  stated  publicly,  I  think  for  the  first 
time  a  President  has  done  so,  down  at 
Cape  Kennedy,  Cape  Canaveral,  two 
or  three  Sundays  ago,  that  we  did  have 
aerial  surveillance.  And  I  think  that 
it's  important  for  the  American  people 
to  know  that  in  the  past  and  present 
and  in  the  future,  that  our  aerial  sur- 
veillance capability  would  be  adequate 
to  affirm  that  the  agreement  on 
SALT — those  in  existence  and  those  in 
the  future — would  be  adequate. 

So  the  revelation  of  any  secret  in- 
formation or  classified  information  is 
something  to  be  avoided.  It  has  not 
affected  the  SALT  talks.  Our  ability  to 
verify  compliance  will  be  adequate  in 
the  future. 


Q.  You  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  of  the  West  Bank 
would  come  up  in  the  talks  as  well 
as  that  of  Sinai.  One  of  the  Egyptian 
delegates  has  indicated  that  the 
Egyptians  might  be  unwilling  to  sign 
a  peace  treaty  without  evidence  of 
Israeli  flexibility  on  the  future  ques- 
tion of  settlements  on  the  West 
Bank. 

Have  the  Israelis  given  any  indi- 
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cation  yet — for  example,  have  they 
yet  responded  in  this  question  of  the 
exchange  of  letters  and  come  around 
to  the  U.S.  position  on  the  future 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  your  opinion 
accurately  expresses  what  President 
Sadat  has  told  me.  I  don't  think  he 
would  let  any  single  element  of  the 
West  Bank-Gaza  Strip  settlement  pre- 
vent a  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

And  1  think  the  Israelis  have  been 
very  forthcoming,  in  my  experience 
with  them  at  Camp  David  over  long 
days  of  negotiation,  concerning  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  I  think 
they're  acting  in  good  faith  to  set  up 
an  autonomous  governing  entity  in  the 
West  Bank-Gaza  Strip  to  withdraw 
their  military  government  very  ex- 
peditiously, and  I  think  the  settlements 
issue  still  remains  open.  But  it's  sub- 
ject to  a  negotiation. 

And  last  time  I  had  a  press  confer- 
ence, I  read  the  statement  that 
Foreign  Minister  Dayan  made  in  Is- 
rael, which  I  think  is  adequate,  com- 
bined with  a  cessation  of  settlement 
activity  altogether  between  now  and 
the  time  the  self-government  is  set 
up. 

The  role  of  our  government,  our 
position  has  always  been  that  the  set- 
tlements in  occupied  territory  are  il- 
legal and  are  an  obstacle  to  peace. 
I've  not  changed  my  opinion,  but  to 
summarize,  I  don't  believe  that  this 
one  issue,  if  unresolved  expedi- 
tiously, would  prevent  the  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  Iran. 
How  do  we  view  the  situation  in- 
volving the  Shah  there  now?  Is  he 
secure?  How  important  is  it  to  U.S. 
interests  that  the  Shah  remain  in 
power?  And  what,  if  anything,  can 
the  U.S.  Government  do  to  keep 
him  in  power? 

A.  The  strategic  importance  to  our 
country — I  think  to  the  entire  Western 
world — of  a  good  relationship  with  a 
strong  and  independent  Iran  is  cru- 
cial. We  have  historic  friendships 
with  Iran.  I  think  they  are  a  great 
stabilizing  force  in  their  part  of  the 
world.  They  are  a  very  important 
trade  partner.  They've  acted  very 
responsibly. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  Shah  has 
moved  aggressively  to  establish 
democratic  principles  in  Iran  and  to 
have  a  progressive  attitude  toward  so- 
cial questions,  social  problems.  This 
has  been  the  source  of  much  of  the 
opposition  to  him  in  Iran. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  try  to 
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decide  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran.  My 
own  hopes  have  been  that  there  could 
be  peace  there,  an  end  to  bloodshed, 
and  an  orderly  transformation  into 
more  progressive  social  arrangements 
and  also  increased  democratization  of 
the  government  itself  which  I  believe 
the  Shah  also  espouses.  He  may  not 
be  moving  fast  enough  for  some;  he 
may  be  moving  too  fast  for  others.  I 
don't  want  to  get  involved  in  the 
specifics. 


Q.  You  indicated  that  if  an  all- 
parties  conference  would  take  place 
this  would  be  an  advantage  to  pos- 
sibly settling  the  problems  in 
Rhodesia.  Would  you  host  such  a 
conference  in  the  United  States? 

A.  I  have  no  preference  about 
where  it  should  be  held.  I  think  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  hold  it 
where  the  parties  to  the  conference 
prefer. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  instructed 
Secretary  Vance  to  propose  to  the 
front-line  presidents  and  others  that 
an  all-parties  conference  be  held  in 
New  York.  This  was  not  acceptable  to 
some  of  them,  and  the  idea  was  not 
carried  to  completion. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  get  the 
members  who  are  in  dispute  who  head 
armed  forces  that  are  killing  each 
other  in  Rhodesia,  Zimbabwe,  and  the 
surrounding  areas  and  bring  them  to  a 
table  to  talk  about  the  differences  and 
try  to  resolve  them. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  best  ap- 
proach and,  as  I  say,  we  are  not  wed- 
ded to  a  particular  plan,  although  I 
think  that  the  Anglo-American  plan, 
so-called,  has  been  accepted  in  its 
basic  elements  by  all  the  front-line 
presidents  and  on  occasion  major 
parts  of  it  by  the  Smith  internal  group 
and  also  the  patriotic  front.  It's  a 
good  basis  for  negotiation. 

So  we're  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
end  the  bloodshed  and  to  bring  peace 
without  any  tendency  to  force  people 
to  come  to  a  certain  place  or  to  force 
people  even  to  accept  the  elements  of 
the  settlement  that  we  think  are  best. 


Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the 
future  of  the  dollar.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  inflationary — anti-infla- 
tionary steps  that  you  plan  to  take 
after  Congress  leaves,  combined 
with  making  good  on  the  pledges  of 
bond  which  would  occur  if  Con- 
gress acts  on  your  energy  plan, 
would  that  in  sum  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  dollar  around  or  do  you 
feel  you  have  to  do  more  than  that 


in  order  to  stem  the  erosion 
value  of  the  dollar  agains 
currencies? 


i  of  tl 

t  oth. 


A.  You  have  to  do  more  than 
two  particular  items.  I  think  the  mo 
important  thing  the  Congress  can  q 
is  to  pass  an  energy  package  to  gv, 
us  an  identifiable  American  enerj 
policy.  I  think  this  would  restoj 
confidence  in  our  government,  cont 
dence  in  our  people,  more  than  an 
thing  I  can  think  of,  among  foreij 
nations  which  trade  with  us  ar 
which  trade  in  our  currency  an! 
therefore,  cause  it  sometimes  to  s 
down  in  an  unwarranted  degree. 

Obviously,  controlling  inflation  j 
another  very  major  step  forward  th 
we  can  take  to  strengthen  the  dollar. 

We  have  done  other  things  as  wef 
We're  trying  to  increase  our  expor 
to  reduce  our  balance-of-trade  deficf 
We  have  sold  additional  amounts  >. 
gold  which  is  predictable  policy  nov 
and  I  think  this  helps  to  strength* 
the  dollar. 

And  one  of  the  most  importa; 
things  that  is  occurring  outside  of  o 
own  control,  but  modified  in  a  ben 
ficial  way  at  Bonn,  was  to  strengths 
the  economies  of  our  major  tradir 
partners,  notably  Japan  and  German 
As  their  economies  are  stronger,  tW 
can  buy  goods  more  from  other  cou. 
tries,  including  ourselves. 

So  I  think  all  these  factors  coii 
bined  would  lower  our  trade  defic 
and  lead  to  a  stronger  dollar. 


'For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  » 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  2,  1978,  ,i 
1653. 

2For  documentation  concerning  the  Can 
David  summit  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  Oc 
1978,  p.  1. 

3  For  full  text,  see  Weekly  Compilation  ( 
Oct.  16. 
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AFRICA:        Southern  Rhodesia 

Executive  Council  Members 

Visit  U.S. 


>EPARTMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT,  OCT.  41 

As  you  know,  Ian  Smith  [Prime 
Minister  of  the  white  regime  in  South- 
rn  Rhodesia]  and  the  members  of  the 
alisbury  Executive  Council  have 
ought  permission  to  visit  the  United 
tates  in  response  to  an  invitation 
>sued  by  27  members  of  the  U.S. 
enate. 

After  careful  and  extensive  review, 
le  Department  of  State  has  decided, 
n  an  exceptional  basis,  to  grant  that 
;quest. 

In  reaching  its  decision,  the  De- 
artment  weighed  a  number  of  corn- 
lex  and  serious  considerations  on  all 
ides.  Ultimately,  we  decided  to  make 
n  exception  and  grant  the  requested 
isas  in  this  instance  because  we  be- 
eve  the  visit  can  contribute  to  the 
rocess  of  achieving  a  settlement  of 
le  Rhodesian  conflict,  to  which  the 
administration  remains  entirely  com- 
litted.  Moreover,  mindful  of  the  need 
)  hear  all  points  of  view  on  an  issue 
f  this  importance  as  well  as  of  the 
istinguished  source  of  the  invitation, 
/e  believe  that  the  visit  can  contribute 
)  the  American  public's  understand- 
ig  of  this  complicated  matter  and  to 
neir  support  of  our  search  for  an 
quitable  and  enduring  settlement. 

It  is  important  that  the  reasons  for 
ur  involvement  in  efforts  to  settle  the 
:hodesian  conflict  and  our  role  in  the 
egotiations  be  clearly  understood, 
oth  here  and  abroad. 

For  the  last  18  months,  the  United 
tates  has  participated  jointly  with  the 
'nited  Kingdom  in  a  major  diplomatic 
litiative  aimed  at  ending  the  increas- 
lgly  bloody  conflict  in  Rhodesia  and 
stablishing  a  basis  for  a  peaceful  and 
rderly  transition  to  majority  rule. 

We  have  not  favored  one  side  or  the 
jther  in  that  conflict.  We  have  resisted 
jfforts  by  both  sides  to  make  our  role 

partisan  one.  We  have  not,  for 
jxample,  accepted  the  demands  by  the 
,xternal  parties  that  they  be  given  a 
lominant  role  in  the  critical  transition 
ieriod  leading  up  to  elections.  Simi- 
!irly,  we  have  not  endorsed  the  ar- 
ungements  of  the  internal  settlement, 
Jecause  those  arrangements  do  not 
1  f f e r  all  parties  the  opportunity  to 
[articipate  equitably  in  free  and  fair 
jlections  held  in  peaceful  circum- 
stances. 


What  we  have  supported  throughout 
our  negotiating  initiative  is  an  ar- 
rangement that  would  assure  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe  their  right  to 
choose  their  own  government  in  elec- 
tions that  are  manifestly  fair  and 
impartial. 

Our  efforts  in  pursuing  that  goal 
have  been  unstinting.  U.S.  and  British 
envoys,  including  Secretaries  Vance 
and  Owen  and  Ambassador  Young, 
have  traveled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  in  their  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
differences  among  the  parties. 

We  have  done  so  because  the  parties 
have  continued  to  wish  us  to  play  that 
role.  One  of  the  last  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Rhodesian 
conflict  lies  in  the  determination  of  the 
British  and  American  Governments  to 
pursue  every  avenue  that  might  lead  to 
a  settlement. 

Our  goal  remains  unchanged. 
Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
achievement  of  it  has  become  even 
more  urgent. 

As  the  situation  in  Rhodesia  be- 
comes more  and  more  critical,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  take  every 
conceivable  opportunity  to  help  the 
parties  reconcile  their  differences  and 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  and 
suffering. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Smith  and  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
this  country  can  provide  such  an  op- 
portunity. We  want  to  renew  our  dis- 
cussions with  them  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  what  we  are  seeking  for 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  solution  that  gives 
advantages  to  one  population  group 
over  another  but  rather  one  that  offers 
the  best  hope  for  all  Rhodesians  to 
live  under  conditions  of  peace  and 
justice. 

We  are  confident  that  in  their  other 
contacts  here  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  will  receive  this 
same  message:  that  the  achievement  of 
peace  in  Zimbabwe  requires  the  will- 
ingness of  all  parties  to  negotiate  their 
differences. 

Reflecting  our  nation's  commitment 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  the  impor- 
tance of  public  debate,  we  believe  that 
the  visit  can  enhance  public  under- 
standing of  the  situation  in  Rhodesia 
and  of  the  various  solutions  being 
offered. 

It  is  important  that  we  miss  no  op- 


portunity, however  remote  it  may 
seem,  to  settle  this  increasingly  brutal 
and  dangerous  war.  Our  decision  to 
admit  Mr.  Smith  in  this  instance  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  cease  to  observe 
our  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  on  Rhodesia.  It 
does  not  imply  U.S.  recognition  of  or 
support  for  the  present  Rhodesian  ad- 
ministration nor  does  it  represent  an 
endorsement  of  the  internal  settlement 
proposed  by  the  Salisbury  group. 

Rather,  it  reflects  our  urgent  desire 
at  this  crucial  stage  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  no  opportunity  ignored,  and 
to  further  our  efforts  to  end  the 
bloodshed  and  suffering  and  to  achieve 
the  overriding  objective  of  a  peaceful 
and  orderly  transition  to  majority  rule 
with  respect  for  the  rights  of  all. 


JOINT  U.S.-U.K.  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  9 


Our  meeting  today  with  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  colleagues  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating situation  in  Rhodesia  and  to 
stress  the  following  points.2 

•  The  only  way  to  avoid  a  growing 
bloody  and  dangerous  civil  war  in 
Rhodesia  is  for  all  the  parties  to  meet 
with  each  other  and  agree  upon  a  fair 
and  peaceful  solution. 

•  To  that  end,  we  urged  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  colleagues  to  agree  to  such 
talks  and  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
continuing  bloodshed. 

•  As  we  have  previously  proposed 
in  the  Anglo-American  plan,  the  road 
to  independence  could  lie  through  an 
impartially  administered  transition 
period  leading  to  fair  elections;  a 
cease-fire,  international  observation, 
and  a  constitution  for  Rhodesia  that 
would  preserve  the  rights  of  white  as 
well  as  black  citizens.3  But  we  will 
also  support  any  solution  agreed 
among  the  parties. 

•  Each  side  now  accepts  the  princi- 
ple of  elections,  but  each  also  seeks 
dominance  during  the  transition 
period.  If  each  continues  to  insist  that 
the  other  accept  its  terms,  there  can  be 
no  progress. 

•  We  remain  impartial.  The  recent 
claims  on  each  side  that  we  favor  the 
other  are  simply  false.  If  we  favored 
either  one,  we  would  hinder  our  abil- 
ity to  work  for  a  fair  process  that 
would  end  the  bloodshed.  Only  free 
and  fair  elections  —  not  outside 
powers — should  decide  the  future  of 
Rhodesia.  All  of  us  must  remember 
that  the  decision  for  peace  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  parties  themselves. 
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ARMS  CONTROL: 

A  Balanced  and  Effective  Defense 


by  Harold  Brown 

Address  before  the  annual  national 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  in 
New  Orleans  on  August  22,  1978. 
Harold  Brown  is  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  how  we 
are  working  to  assure  our  military 
security — both  by  building  balanced 
and  fully  adequate  armed  forces  of  the 
kind  we  most  need  and  by  seeking 
arms  control  agreements  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Last  week  President  Carter  sent 
back  to  the  Congress,  without  his  ap- 
proval, a  defense  procurement  bill 
which  would  have  weakened  our  de- 
fense by  taking  $2  billion  from  high 
priority  defense  needs  in  order  to  pay 
for  one  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier. The  President  and  I  support  the 
full  amount  of  the  Defense  budget  of 
$126  billion  which  he  requested.  We 
want  no  congressional  cut  to  be  made 
from  it.  But  we  do  want  that  money 
spent  wisely  and  spent  where  it  is 
most  needed. 

The  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  costs 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
would  a  future  non-nuclear  carrier.  We 
plan  to  build  carriers  in  the  future,  but 
we  do  not  need  to  build  this  one  now 
at  the  expense  of  more  urgent  needs. 
And  we  do  not  need  to  add  $1  billion 
to  the  price  tag. 

The  President  is  asking  the  Congress 
that  in  the  coming  year,  instead  of 
building  a  $2  billion  carrier  with  a  nu- 
clear power  plant,  that  great  amount  of 
money  be  applied  to  more  urgent 
needs  like  the  following: 


Southern  Rhodesia  (Cont'd) 

•  We  will  continue  to  press  all  sides 
for  an  end  to  the  senseless  and  brutal 
killing  of  civilians. 

We  urged  Mr.  Smith  and  his  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  points  seri- 
ously and  to  agree  to  early  roundtable 
discussions  with  the  other  parties.       □ 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting  De- 
partment spokesman  Tom  Reston. 

2Secretary  Vance  and  British  Ambassador 
Peter  Jay  led  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  participants  in 
the  meeting. 

'For  text  of  the  Anglo-American  plan,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  3,  1977,  p.  424. 


•  $800  million  for  helicopters, 
combat  vehicles,  and  ammunition  for 
the  Army; 

•  $200  million  for  airlift,  electronic 
warfare  equipment,  and  modern  elec- 
tronically guided  ordnance  for  all  the 
services; 

•  Half  a  billion  dollars  to  upgrade 
the  readiness  of  all  our  Armed  Forces 
by  providing  spare  parts,  ship  over- 
hauls, training,  communications,  and 
logistical  support; 

•  Several  hundred  million  dollars 
more  for  research  and  development; 
and 

•  More  construction  of  modern  gen- 
eral purpose  naval  ships.  For  instance, 
we  could  build  next  year  two  new 
guided  missile  frigates,  three  antisub- 
marine warfare  ships,  and  a  fleet 
oiler — all  for  less  than  one-third  the 
cost  of  a  nuclear-powered  carrier. 

The  President's  action  is  one  to  en- 
hance our  defense,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  anti-Navy.  We  have  the  strongest 
navy  in  the  world,  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way.  We  need  to  have 
balanced  forces  to  meet  all  our  defense 
needs,  including  particularly  the  need 
for  our  forces  that  are  in  Europe  or  are 
oriented  for  combat  there  to  combine 
with  the  forces  of  our  NATO  allies  to 
counter  the  steady  Soviet  buildup.  The 
Navy  itself  needs  to  bring  the  ship 
construction  program  into  balance.  It 
must  stop  the  drift  of  the  past  10  years 
toward  a  navy  of  fewer  and  fewer 
ships,  each  of  which  costs  more  and 
more  to  build.  No  ship,  no  matter  how 
costly  and  capable,  can  be  in  more 
than  one  place  at  a  time.  We  want  to 
keep  ours  the  world's  strongest 
navy — not  to  build  the  world's  most 
expensive  ship. 


The  Military  Balance 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  broader  look 
at  where  we  stand  in  the  world  and 
how  it  shapes  our  defense  decisions.  I 
should  note  first,  of  course,  that  the 
overall  relative  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  depends 
on  more  than  military  forces  alone, 
although  those  forces  are  a  necessary 
and  crucial  element.  The  total  balance 
includes  many  parts — economic 
strength  and  productivity,  political 
stability  and  cohesion,  our  technolog- 
ical skill,  the  appeal  of  our  way  of  life 
and  our  international  policies,  and  our 


national  will.   In  these  overall  term 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  tl 
United  States  is  the  most  powerf 
country  in  the  world.  We  outstrip  tl 
Soviets  in  nearly  every  category  I  ha1 
mentioned.   It  is  only  on  the  milita 
side  that  their  society  has  been  able 
rival  us.   But  the  fact  that  they  ha; 
turned  so  much  of  their  effort  to  mi; 
tary  activities  is  serious  and  has  to  1 
troubling  to  us.  We  need  to  do  what 
necessary  to  keep  a  military  balance 
well  as  a  favorable  overall  balance 
national  power. 

I  noted  a  moment  ago  that  we  a 
urging  the  Congress  to  keep  our  D 
fense  budget  for  next  year  at  the  ft 
amount  the  President  requested 
January.  We  have  also  pledged,  aloi 
with  our  NATO  allies,  to  increase  o 
defense  effort  in  real  terms,  after  i 
lowing  for  inflation,  with  a  goal  j 
about  3%  increase  per  year. 

Why  are  we  making  this  effort 
increase  our  defense?  In  deciding  ji 
how  many  defense  dollars  we  nee^ 
we  have  to  start  by  looking  at  t! 
military  efforts  and  capabilities  of  tj 
Soviet  Union.  I  have  examined  tho; 
Soviet  capabilities  carefully  with  ti 
help  and  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  i 
Staff.  They  and  I  meet  at  least  once 
week,  and  I  meet  daily  with  Ge 
Jones,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joi 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  consider  fr 
quently  what  responses  the  Unit< 
States  should  make  to  growth  in  Sovi 
military  power.  We  find  that  tl 
Soviets  have  been  engaged  in  a  su 
stantial  military  buildup  for  nearly 
years.  Over  that  period  they  have  i 
creased  their  military  expenditures  I 
about  4%  each  year  in  real  term 
compounded,  year  in  and  year  oi 
And  their  buildup  is  continuing. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  a: 
our  allies  have  been  sitting  on  o 
hands  or  that  we  have  suddenly  b 
come  inferior  to  the  Warsaw  Pact.  V 
are  not.  And  it  does  not  mean  that, 
we  continue  to  improve  our  forces,  > 
should  make  them  a  carbon  copy 
the  Soviet  posture  or  that  we  shou 
plan  forces  simply  to  match  certa 
•Soviet  capabilities. 

The  Soviets  must  wrestle  with 
number  of  problems  that  we  do  n 
now  have,  especially  with  respect 
China.  Their  planning  has  to  take  in 
account  a  difficult  geography  and 
harsh  climate — though  they  do  ha 
the   advantage   of  internal   lines 
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communication.  They  lack  willing  and 
effective  allies.  Our  planning  should 
neither  forget  their  burdens  nor  assume 
we  have  the  same  problems;  we  have 
problems,  but  ours  are  different. 

rhe  Nuclear  Deterrent 

Thus,  simple  comparison  of  Soviet 
and  American  forces  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  understanding  our  military 
leeds.  In  planning  our  forces,  we  need 

0  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  such 
;omparisons. 

Take  the  case  of  our  strategic  nu- 
:lear  posture.  With  the  warheads  we 
ilready  deploy,  we  can  target  all  sig- 
lificant  military  objectives  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  after  undergoing  a 
irst  strike  by  the  Soviets.  Our  basic 
offensive  strength,  in  other  words,  is 
adequate  today.  But  as  strategic  forces 
lave  grown  more  sophisticated  in  both 
he  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  the  requirements  of  deterrence 
lave  become  more  demanding,  not 
necessarily  in  terms  of  missile 
hrow-weight  or  megatonnage  or 
varheads — the  sorts  of  measures  one 
rften  hears  about — but  rather  in  other 
iimensions. 

1  For  example,  control  and  the  ability 
>o  withhold  some  offensive  forces — to 
)e  able  to  attack  some  targets  and 
;pare  others  at  a  particular  phase  of 
:ombat — may  be  as  important  as  rapid 
Reaction  against  the  entire  enemy 
arget  system.  As  a  consequence,  our 
offense  needs  improved  communica- 

ions,  command,  and  control,  even 
'hough  such  capability  tends  to  be  ig- 
nored in  most  simple  comparisons  of 
Soviet  and  American  strategic 
'.capabilities. 

Age  also  often  is  ignored  in  simple 
comparisons,  and  some  of  our  offen- 
sive forces  are  growing  old.  Also, 
some,  particularly  the  ICBM  [inter- 
continental ballistic  missile]  compo- 
nent, are  becoming  more  vulnerable 

nan  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint 

)f  flexibility,  even  though  we  might 
ilecide  to  use  those  forces  under  attack 
before  they  were  destroyed. 
We  have  not  been  idle  in  the  face  of 

hese  needs.  Aging  of  the  force  is 
iieing  brought   under  control.   The 

nodernization  of  the  submarine  and 

)omber  forces — with  the  Trident  mis- 
jile  and  with  cruise  missiles— is  well  i 
jinder  way.  We  are  moving  toward  de- 
velopment of  a  new  and  more  sophis- 
jicated  ICBM.  And  we  are  continuing 

o  examine  possible  replacements  for 
bur  B-52  bombers. 

We  are  giving  equal  priority  to  our 
^ther  strategic   force   needs,   even 

hough  they  are  less  visible  and  do  not 


lend  themselves  to  simple,   numerical 
comparisons  with  Soviet  capabilities. 

•  Our  warning  systems  are  being 
improved. 

•  We  are  developing  increased  ac- 
curacy for  all  our  missiles — ballistic 
and  cruise. 

•  We  are  upgrading  our  communi- 
cations and  ability  to  use  those  com- 
munications selectively. 

•  New  warheads  soon  will  be  de- 
ployed, and  advanced  avionics  systems 
for  our  bombers  are  being  tested. 

Right  now,  even  after  a  Soviet  sur- 
prise attack,  we  could  deliver  literally 
thousands  of  thermonuclear  weapons 
to  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite 
the  improving  Soviet  offensive  and 
defensive  forces,  that  capability  of 
ours  is  not  going  to  decline  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  going  to  increase. 

In  response  to  the  potential  threat 
new  Soviet  ICBM's  pose  to  our 
ICBM's,  I  have  asked  the  military 
services  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  consider  a  number  of  options  to  en- 
hance the  survivability  of  that  leg  of 
our  nuclear  deterrence  triad,  a  triad 
which  is  composed  of  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles,  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  intercontinental 
land-based  missiles.  A  number  of 
mobile  ICBM-basing  concepts  are 
being  evaluated,  including  some  in- 
volving alternate  launch  points  for 
each  missile.  This  concept  envisions 
moving  missiles  and  their  launchers 
among  multiple  sites  which  might 
themselves  be  hardened,  thus  substan- 
tially complicating  Soviet  targeting  of 
our  deterrent. 

No  decision  has  been  made  whether 
or  not  to  deploy  mobile  ICBM  sys- 
tems, like  the  alternate  launch  point 
system  (or  multiple  aim  point  system, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called)  that  I  just 
mentioned.  Nor  have  we  decided 
which  particular  concept  we  would 
implement,  if  we  were  to  elect  to  de- 
ploy a  mobile  ICBM  system.  The 
current  and  projected  capabilities  of 
our  strategic  forces  give  us  time  to 
study  thoroughly  questions  of  techni- 
cal feasibility,  military  effectiveness, 
and  cost  prior  to  making  decisions 
about  deploying  mobile  ICBM's. 

Any  mobile  ICBM-basing  system 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  all  provisions,  includ- 
ing verification  provisions,  of  a 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement. 
The>  United  States  will  not  deploy  a 
mobile  ICBM  system  that  would  not 
permit  adequate  verification  of  the 
number  of  launchers  deployed  and 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
You  may  be  confident  that  we  will  in- 
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sist  that  any  Soviet  system  meet  the 
same  verification  standards. 

The  parts  of  the  joint  draft  text  of 
the  SALT  II  agreement  that  have  al- 
ready been  agreed  allow  deployment 
of  mobile  ICBM  systems  of  the  types 
we  are  considering.  The  draft  agree- 
ment explicitly  permits  deployment  of 
mobile  ICBM  launchers  during  its 
term,  after  the  expiration  of  an  interim 
protocol  period  which  would  end  well 
before  mobile  ICBM  systems  would  be 
ready  for  deployment. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  are  con- 
cerned about  SALT.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  no  SALT  agreement  will  be 
signed  unless  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  sign  it.  That  means 
particularly  that  it  must  not  undermine 
our  military  security.  An  acceptable 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  is 
not  going  to  weaken  the  U.S.  second- 
strike  capability  that  I  have  described. 
We  will  retain  our  assurance,  and  the 
Soviets  will  know,  that  we  can  deliver 
such  a  devastating  second-strike  blow. 
And  that  will  remain  true  despite  the 
current  Soviet  civil  defense  program. 

Conventional  Forces 

Let  me  turn  finally  to  conventional 
forces.  Here  detailed  comparisons 
count  even  more  than  in  strategic 
forces.  Despite  the  growth  in  Soviet 
theater  capabilities,  we  and  our  allies 
already  have  bought  and  are  paying  for 
the  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  needed 
to  protect  our  interests  in  the  world. 
Despite  our  global  responsibilities,  we 
already  are  well  equipped  to  deal  with 
contingencies  that  allow  ample  time 
for  readying  and  deploying  our  forces. 
If  NATO  could  be  sure  of  a  month  or 
more  to  set  up  its  defenses,  for  exam- 
ple, I  doubt  that  any  Soviet  marshal 
would  recommend  an  attack  on  West- 
ern Europe. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  and  our 
allies  no  longer  can  count  on  having 
that  kind  of  time.  The  Soviet  theater 
forces  have  changed  most  significantly 
not  in  numbers  but  in  their  ability  to 
wage  short,  intense,  non-nuclear  cam- 
paigns using  large,  modernized  forces 
with  relatively  little  advance  prepara- 
tion. In  consequence,  as  Gen.  Haig, 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe,  recently  observed,  surprise 
attack  has  become  more  feasible.  Our 
needs  have  changed  accordingly,  not 
toward  larger  forces  but  toward  higher 
combat  readiness,  greater  shortrun 
sustainability,  improved  interoperabil- 
ity with  allies,  and  more  long-range 
mobility  for  the  forces  we  already 
have. 

Don't  misunderstand  me;  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  modern  weapons. 
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We  need  improved  equipment.  But  our 
modern  weapons  must  be  fully  effec- 
tive. Therefore,  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  must  be  able  to  main- 
tain them,  adequately  train  on  them, 
and  get  them  into  a  combat  theater 
before  our  defenses  are  overrun. 

Combat  effectiveness  depends  on 
many  factors.  We  must  keep  the  size 
of  our  forces,  their  modernization, 
their  readiness  (including  their  mobil- 
ity), and  their  sustainability  in  bal- 
ance, especially  when  the  incentives 
for  surprise  attack  and  short,  intense 
campaigns  have  gone  up.  Spending 
money  on  spare  parts,  unit  training, 
and  field  exercises  may  not  grab  the 
headlines.  But  considering  the  invest- 
ment we  already  are  making  in  hard- 
ware, that  is  the  right  way  at  the  right 
time  to  neutralize  the  Soviet  buildup. 
That  is  what  the  President  had  in 
mind,  as  I  said  earlier,  when  he  sent 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  back  to 
the  Congress  last  week  with  a  request 
to  put  our  dollars  where  they  will  pro- 
vide us  the  greatest  protection  from 
the  Soviet  military  effort. 


Security  and  Arms  Control 

An  adequately  and  properly  bal- 
anced Defense  budget,  then,  is  one 
way  we  assure  our  security  against  the 
Soviet  military  threat.  It  is  a  necessary 
way,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one. 

Although  some  may  still  be  skepti- 
cal about  arms  control  agreements — 
and  it  is  a  particular  responsibility  of 
mine  not  to  be  gullible  about  them — 
such  agreements  are  another  and  com- 
plementary way  of  dealing  with  Soviet 
military  efforts.  The  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
clearly  diverge  in  many  respects.  But 
the  Soviets  understand  that,  as  long  as 
we  remain  strong — and  I  intend  that  we 
will — direct  conflict  with  the  United 
States  and  its  friends  could  quickly 
lead  to  disaster.  At  a  minimum,  they 
share  our  interest  in  avoiding  such  a 
conflict.  And  there  are  other  problems 
of  mutual  concern  on  which  com- 
munication remains  necessary  and 
cooperation  should  be  possible.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  those  pos- 
sibilities. 

I  say  that  because  the  interests  of 


Convention  on  the  Hostile  Use 
of  Environmental  Modification  Techniques 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE, 
SEPT.  22" 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Military  or 
Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental  Mod- 
ification Techniques,  signed  at  Geneva  on  May 
18,  1977. 

The  Convention  is  the  result  of  extensive 
study,  debate,  and  negotiation  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  at 
Geneva  and  at  the  United  Nations.  It  seeks  to 
avert  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  hostile  use 
of  environmental  modification  techniques 
"having  widespread,  long-lasting  or  severe 
effects  as  the  means  of  destruction,  damage  or 
injury  to  any  other  State  Party.  " 

In  1973,  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for 
protecting  our  environment  led  to  the  adoption 
of  Senate  Resolution  71  which  urged  the 
Executive  Branch  to  negotiate  a  treaty  pro- 
hibiting environmental  warfare.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  after  three  rounds 
of  bilateral  consultations,  tabled  identical  draft 
texts  of  a  multilateral  convention  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
1975.  Negotiations  on  the  basis  of  these  texts 
resulted  in  the  document  I  am  transmitting  to 
you  today. 


I  am  also  sending  with  the  Convention  four 
Understandings  relating  to  Articles,  I,  II,  III 
and  VIII,  respectively.  These  Understandings 
are  not  incorporated  into  the  Convention.  They 
are  part  of  the  negotiating  record  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  report  transmitted  by  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  Understandings  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

By  prohibiting  the  hostile  use  of  potentially 
disastrous  environmental  modification  tech- 
niques, the  Convention  represents  one  more 
advance  in  the  field  of  arms  control  to  which 
my  Administration  is  firmly  committed.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  give  prompt  consid- 
eration to  the  Convention,  and  advise  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter     □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Sept.  25.  1978;  also 
printed  as  S.  Ex.  K  which  also  includes  Secre- 
tary Vance's  letter  of  submittal  and  the  texts  of 
the  conventions  and  the  understandings. 


Department  of  State  Bulled 

the  United  States  are  best  advance 
under  conditions  of  peace  and  orderl 
change.  We  need  as  much  stability  an 
predictability  as  we  can  manage  in  ou 
internal  relations,  consistent  with  na 
tional  security.  U.S.  and  allied  arm; 
buildups  offer  one  way  of  obtainin 
security,  stability,  and  predictability 
arms  control  provides  another.  Whs 
mix  of  the  two  works  best  depends  d 
the  circumstances. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  we 
positioned  for  further  competition  an 
an  arms  buildup.  But  that  is  not  on 
preferred  path,  if  we  can  obtain  seen 
rity,  stability,  and  predictabilit 
through  precise,  equitable,  and  verifi 
able  arms  control.  In  that  case  w 
prefer  agreed  restraints  and  reduction 
to  competition  and  buildups.  As  a  m 
tion,  we  have  no  vested  interest  i, 
arms  races. 

Our  preference  for  restraint  is  boun 
to  be  especially  strong  where  nuclei 
forces  are  concerned.  I  say  this  fc. 
several  reasons.  Nuclear  weapon 
represent  the  only  real  threat  to  th 
survival  of  the  United  States  and,  fc 
that  matter,  to  that  of  the  Sovi^ 
Union.  Those  weapons  could  destro 
in  hours  all  that  the  two  nations  hay 
built  over  centuries. 

Both  the  United  States  and  th 
Soviet  Union  already  deploy  nuclea 
forces  capable  of  this  kind  of  destruq 
tion.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  increas 
ingly  unlikely  that  further  buildups  b 
one  side  will  yield  a  meaningful  ac 
vantage,  providing  that  the  other  sid 
takes  prudent  countermeasures.  This  i 
so  even  though  civil  defense  or  exoti 
technologies  may  continue  to  creat 
the  illusion  of  potential  advantage. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  agreements  t 
limit  strategic  or  other  armaments  ca 
solve  all  problems,  remove  all  ground 
for  fear  and  suspicion,  or  bring  al 
competition  to  a  complete  halt.  Bu 
carefully  drawn  agreements,  backed  b 
verification  of  compliance  with  them 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

•  They  can  make  the  achievemer 
of  future  advantage  even  more  un 
likely  while  allowing  current  vul 
nerabilities  to  be  removed. 

•  They  can  make  future  structure 
more  predictable  and  lower  the  nee 
for  extreme  conservatism  in  our  de 
fense  planning. 

•  They  can  contribute  to  a  healthie 
political  environment,  an  environmen 
in  which  still  further  restraints  can  b 
imposed  on  both  sides  according  to  th 
principle  of  equivalence. 

I  do  not  see  any  immediate  prospec 
of  achieving  a  mutual  end  to  competi 
tion  in  military  strength.  A  reasonabl 
objective   today   is  to   maintain  th 
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lodest  momentum  toward  arms  con- 
ol.  But  arms  control  as  such,  I  can 
isure  you,  is  not  our  sole  or  even 
-incipal  objective  in  SALT.  What  we 
ant,  what  we  insist  on,  is  that  the  se- 
amy of  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
es be  at  least  as  assured  with  a  SALT 
»reement  as  without  it.  If  an  agree- 
lent  does  not  meet  that  test,  it  will 
3t  be  signed.  If  it  does,  it  will  be. 

But  with  or  without  SALT,  our  de- 
:nse  programs  will,  in  the  main,  have 
i  continue.  As  we  proceed  with  them, 
le  issue  is  not  whether  to  have  as 
iuch  defense  as  we  need  to  protect 
iir  domestic  and  foreign  interests, 
obody  should  doubt  the  absolute 
riority  of  that  requirement.  To  the 
ctent  that  there  is  an  issue,  it  is  over 
hat,  in  detail,  constitutes  the  neces- 
iry  defense. 

Experts  can  argue  for  hours — my 
*n  time  is  heavily  involved  in  such 
>nsiderations — about  how  important, 
>solutely  or  relatively,  it  is  to  add  a 
7th  Army  Division,  a  27th  fighter- 
tack  wing,  or  a  13th  attack  carrier. 
he  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  with  the 
jrce  structure  we  already  have,  indi- 
dual  changes  of  that  order  are  not 
)ing  to  make  much  difference  to  our 
verall  military  effectiveness.  But 
uanges  in  our  ability  to  maintain, 
ove,  supply,  and  operate  profession- 
;ly  the  weapons  already  in  our  in- 
^ntories  can  make  all  the  difference 

the  world  in  our  effectiveness  and 

our  deterrent  power.  You  can  recall 
Sur  own  military  experiences.  You 
"obably  remember  the  difficulties  of 
;2rforming  your  mission  when 
jeapons  and  equipment  were  not  in 
lequate  supply  or  not  functioning 
'operly  or  down  for  lack  of  spare 
'irts. 

The  President  and  I  want  fully  el- 
ective forces.  The  competition  from 
e  Soviet  Union  demands  it.   Real 
^diness  to  fight  is  the  most  effective 
tunter  to  the  Soviet  military  threat, 
ur  resources  must  be  spent  to  assure 
fectiveness  for  the  kinds  of  conflicts 
;at  are  the  most  likely  now  and  in  the 
reseeable  future.   We  must  not  drift 
tck  toward  the  old  strategy  of  sac- 
ificing   immediate   readiness   but 
Hunting  on  a  long  time  for  mobil- 
iation — a  strategy  that  was  barely 
'asible  in  the  1930's. 
j  Today  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
ne,  and  combat  readiness  and  quick 
Isponse  are  what  we  need.  As  Secre- 
ry  of  Defense,  I,   with  the  concur- 
tnce  of  the  President,  intend  to  shape 
jid  provide  for  our  forces  to  meet 
lose  very  real  requirements.  You  are 
|  group  who,  because  of  those  very 
al  requirements,  can  understand  this, 
aope  I  will  have  your  support. 


Comprehensive  Test  Ban 


by  Leslie  H.  Gelb 

Statement  before  the  SALT  11  and 
CTB  Panel  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  August  14,  1978. 
Mr.  Gelb  is  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Politico- Military  Affairs. ' 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban  (CTB)  from  the 
perspective  of  America's  larger  politi- 
cal and  security  interests.  CTB  is  part 
of  a  continuing,  bipartisan  effort  car- 
ried out  by  all  postwar  Administra- 
tions. Each  has  tried  to  enhance  our 
security  by  placing  some  restraints  on 
the  dangerous  spiral  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  These  efforts  began  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  early  1960's.  The  follow- 
ing major  accomplishments  have 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a  CTB. 

•  In  1963  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
negotiated  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  prohibits  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere, 
outer  space,  and  underwater.  This  left 
underground  testing  as  the  only  per- 
mitted area  remaining,  but  it  set  no 
limit  on  the  yield  level  of  the  tests. 

•  In  1967,  building  on  an  earlier 
U.N.  resolution,  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  further  limited  the  scope  of 
nuclear  weapons  activity  by  reaching 
an  agreement  prohibiting  the  stationing 
in  outer  space  of  objects  carrying  such 
weapons  (Outer  Space  Treaty). 

•  In  1968  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R.  took  a  major 
step  on  the  path  to  halting  the  interna- 
tional, or  "horizontal,"  spread  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  by  concluding  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT). 
This  has  been  ratified  by  104  countries 


In  closing,  let  me  add  that  there  is 
another  and  more  fundamental  reason 
why  priority  should  go  to  combat 
readiness,  assuring  the  immediate 
fighting  capability  of  our  people  in 
uniform.  It  is  that  only  people — 
professionally  trained  people  with  high 
morale — can  make  our  weapons  work. 
Even  pushbuttons  have  to  be  pushed. 

As  the  Legion  knows  better  than 
most,  people  are  the  greatest  asset  we 
have  in  defense.  Technologically,  we 
have  a  comparative  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  the  advantage  we  obtain  from 
being  a  free  people.  The  Soviets  may 


but  there   unfortunately  remain  some 
key  holdouts. 

•  In  1971  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R.,  building 
upon  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  con- 
cluded an  agreement  prohibiting  the 
placing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
seabeds  and  ocean  floors  (Seabed 
Arms  Control  Treaty). 

•  In  1972  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  concluded  SALT  I,  which: 
(a)  put  a  cap  on  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile (ABM)  (defensive)  systems  of 
both  sides  and  (b)  limited  for  a  5-year 
period  certain  strategic  offensive  arms. 
This  set  the  stage  for  SALT  II,  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  bring  about 
more  significant  limitations  on  offen- 
sive nuclear  weaponry. 

What  is  it  about  these  treaties  that 
made  them  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  and  enabled  them  to  be  ratified? 
The  answer  is  that  they  have  effec- 
tively enhanced  and  complemented  our 
strong  national  defense  posture. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
treaties  are  not  dependent  upon  any 
attempt  to  bring  about  an  unrealistic- 
ally  high  level  of  mutual  trust  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
Instead,  they  are  based  on  this  simple 
fact — there  is  a  clear  mutuality  of 
interests  between  the  two  superpowers 
in  restraining  the  nuclear  weapons  race 
in  this  careful  step-by-step  manner. 

Equally  important,  the  provisions  of 
these  treaties  can  be  adequately  ver- 
ified by  the  effective  national  technical 
means  which  we  already  possess.  The 
treaties  have,  in  effect,  followed  the 
pace  of  technological  advancement. 
More  ambitious  undertakings  were 
made  possible  when  the  state  of  tech- 


be  able  to  close  the  gap  in  weapons 
production  and  to  narrow  the  gap  in 
military  technology.  They  will  never 
come  close  to  the  spirit,  the  dedica- 
tion, and  the  initiative  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

You,  our  veterans,  gave  us  the  mar- 
gin necessary  to  win  victory  in  the 
past.  The  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  today  offer  us  the  op- 
portunity for  the  same  decisive  mar- 
gin. As  long  as  I  am  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, I  intend  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
I  hope  to  have  your  support  in  doing 

so.  n 
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nology  permitted  independent  verifi- 
cation of  their  provisions. 

There  have  been  two  other  direct 
precursors  to  the  present  CTB  negotia- 
tions, although  these  two  treaties  have 
not  been  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  the  1974  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  which  prohibits  the  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  with  a  yield  of  over 
150  kilotons.  The  second  is  the  1976 
agreement  governing  the  use  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes — the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty. 

We  can  now  do  better  than  these  two 
relatively  modest  treaties.  As  you 
know,  a  CTB  would  effectively  ban  all 
weapons  testing  on  both  sides.  And, 
due  to  a  recent  concession  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  CTB  would  include  a 
protocol  banning  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions altogether  for  the  duration  of 
the  treaty  (while  calling  for  negotia- 
tions to  try  to  find  a  mutually  accept- 
able means  to  carry  out  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions). 


Importance  of  a  CTB 

President  Carter,  like  his  postwar 
predecessors  of  both  political  parties,  is 
committed  to  continuing  these  efforts 
to  cap,  and  ultimately  reverse,  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  He  considers  the 
achievement  of  a  CTB  as  a  key  step  in 
this  process  and  as  the  logical  continu- 
ation to  the  successful  measures  al- 
ready achieved.  Two  dimensions  are 
critical. 

First,  a  CTB,  along  with  future  suc- 
cess in  SALT,  would  be  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  restraining  the  U.S. -Soviet  nu- 
clear competition.  It  would  render 
great  service  to  our  national  security  by 
constraining  the  ability  of  both  sides  to 
improve  either  their  strategic  or  tactical 
nuclear  capabilities,  which  they  have 
done  so  markedly  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Without  such  a  ban,  on  the  other 
hand,  international  tensions  would 
surely  be  exacerbated,  and  we  would 
undoubtedly  see  a  continuing  Soviet 
buildup  in  various  types  of  nuclear 
weaponry.  Pressure  would  increase  on 
the  United  States  to  match  the 
U.S.S.R.  buildup  in  kind.  Needless  to 
say,  the  cost  would  be  staggering  on 
both  sides.  If  we  did  not  effectively 
counter  such  a  Soviet  buildup,  how- 
ever, the  deterrent  balance  between  the 
superpowers  could  be  jeopardized.  We 
are,  if  necessary,  both  willing  and  able 
to  counter  the  Soviets  in  this  way.  But 
we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  this  is 
really  the  most  effective  way  to  insure 
our  own  security  and  that  of  our  allies 


and  to  try  to  bring  about  a  less  precari- 
ous international  environment. 

Second,  the  other  critical  dimension 
is  CTB's  relationship  to  our  nonprolif- 
eration  efforts.  Because  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  threatens  our  national 
security  in  several  ways,  the  President 
has  made  nuclear  nonproliferation  one 
of  his  top  priorities.  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  gave  non- 
proliferation  as  their  prime  reason  for 
supporting  the  limited  test  ban.  The 
dangers  of  a  world  with  many  nuclear 
powers  are  real.  Nuclear  weapons 
could  upset  the  military  balance  in 
troubled  regions  of  the  world.  In  every 
part  of  the  world,  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  any  state  poses  serious 
risks  of  widening  the  conflict  and  of 
jeopardizing  U.S.  interests.  Moreover, 
the  potential  dangers  presented  by 
nuclear-armed  terrorists  are  almost 
unthinkable. 

To  minimize  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Administration  is  pursu- 
ing a  multifaceted  policy.  We  are: 

•  Seeking  the  widest  possible  adher- 
ence to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty; 

•  Moving  positively  to  strengthen 
international  safeguards  and  control  of 
civil  nuclear  facilities; 

•  Urging  restraint  in  international 
transfers  of  sensitive  technologies; 

•  Building  a  broad  international  con- 
sensus about  the  future  structure  and 
management  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
through  the  International  Nuclear  Fuel 
Cycle  Evaluation; 

•  Taking  steps  to  insure  that  our 
domestic  nuclear  policy  is  consistent 
with  our  international  objectives,  in- 
cluding assurances  that  we  will  remain 
a  reliable  supplier  of  nuclear  materials; 
and 

•  Doing  our  best  to  reduce  any  se- 
curity or  prestige  motives  that  states 
might  have  to  develop  nuclear  explo- 
sives. 

The  contribution  of  a  nondis- 
criminatory CTB  to  our  overall  non- 
proliferation  efforts  relates  to  the  first 
and  last  points.  It  would  help  reduce 
the  motivations  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  to  proliferate.  This  contribution 
would  increase  with  the  duration  of  the 
treaty,  but  even  a  limited  duration  ban, 
if  nondiscriminatory,  would  signifi- 
cantly benefit  our  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts. It  would  do  so  in  these  ways. 

A  CTB  would  strengthen  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  Many  nations 
outside  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty — 
such  as  India,  Argentina,  and 
Brazil — have  based  their  refusal  to  ac- 
cede to  the  treaty  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  discriminatory,  requiring  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  to  forswear  nu- 
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clear  weapons  while  American  ai 
Soviet  weapons  stockpiles  continue 
grow  and  improve.  In  particular,  the 
key  nations  and  some  NPT  parti 
claim  that  the  nuclear-weapon  stati 
party  to  the  treaty  have  not  fulfill 
their  obligations  under  article  ^ 
".  .  .  to  pursue  negotiations  in  goc 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  i 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarm 
ment.  ..." 

Non-nuclear-weapon  states  have  pe 
sistently  labeled  a  comprehensive  te 
ban  as  an  important  arms  control  met 
ure.  Many  of  our  close  allies  and  sor 
key  nonaligned  states  again  called  f 
immediate  conclusion  of  a  CTB  at  t 
recent  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Dis< 
mament.  Consequently,  a  CTB  trea 
would  directly  address  and  could  d 
fleet  criticism  of  discrimination  a 
facilitate  the  task  of  persuading  ad( 
tional  states  to  join  the  NPT. 

When  a  new  state  ratifies  the  NPT; 
greatly  reassures  neighboring  states ! 
the  new  party's  peaceful  intentior 
This  reassurance,  in  turn,  reduces  j 
centives  to  acquire  nuclear  weapo 
throughout  the  region.  Moreover,  if 
CTB  enters  into  force  by  1980,  it  w 
reduce  the  risk  that  nations  will  use  t 
NPT  Review  Conference  as  a  vehicle: 
weaken  or  withdraw  from  the  NPT.  j 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  woij 
inhibit  testing  by  threshold  states. 

CTB  would  commit  those  no 
nuclear-weapon  states  who  join  to  i 
cept  constraints  upon  nuclear  explosi 
development.  These  nations  wou 
forswear  any  political  or  stratej 
benefits  from  the  initial  proof 
nuclear-weapons  possession  afford 
by  testing.  Such  an  agreement  woi 
be  especially  important  for  key  natic 
which  have  not  yet  joined  the  NPT 
such  as  India,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  Isra 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Soi 
Africa.  Six  of  these  nations  are  part 
to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
widely  supported  CTB — one  that,  i 
like  the  NPT,  could  not  be  attacked 
discriminatory — would  be  politica 
costly  for  such  states  to  reject, 
therefore,  represents  an  alternative 
NPT  membership  beneficial  to  c 
nonproliferation  efforts.  There  are  r< 
sonable  prospects  that  a  number  of  1 
NPT  holdouts  will  join.  Even  for  the 
that  choose  not  to  adhere,  the  exister 
of  a  CTB  could  well  be  a  factor 
hibiting  any  decision  to  test. 

A  CTB  would  strengthen  the  U. 
bargaining  position  in  bilater 
negotiations  on  nuclear  mattei 

Currently,  sensitive  negotiations  i 
underway  with  a  number  of  countrl 
In  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act 
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978.  the  Congress  wisely  required  the 
'negotiation  of  our  agreements  for  nu- 
lear  arrangements  with  other  states, 
hese  safeguards  must  also  be  applied 

>  any  new  agreements  for  cooperation, 
hey  are  in  no  way  meant  to  restrain 
le  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

In  the  course  of  these  negotiations, 
le  issue  of  the  self-restraint  of  the 
Inited  States  in  nuclear-weapons  de- 
loyment  often  arises.  A  comprehen- 
ive  test  ban  would  materially  improve 
\e  U.S.  bargaining  position  to  achieve 
le  important  nonproliferation  benefits 
"om  full-scope  safeguards  and  other 
oluntary  restraints. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation 

>  exceedingly  complex.  The  Adminis- 
ation  welcomes  the  participation  of 
le  Congress  in  carrying  on  our  non- 
roliferation  efforts  on  all  fronts.  To- 
ether  we  must  continue  to  seek  the 
ooperation  of  other  nations  in  order  to 
chieve  our  nonproliferation  objec- 
'ives.  The  CTB  can  be  a  significant 
lement  of  this  joint  effort. 

1  Of  course,  the  CTB  is  not  a  panacea. 
;  cannot  quantify  for  the  committee 
xactly  how  much  a  CTB  would  help 
ur  proliferation  efforts.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  be  of  substantial 
>enefit.  And  given  the  international 
xpectations  for  a  CTB,  failure  to 
chieve  a  test  ban  would  undermine  our 
lionproliferation  efforts. 


/erification  and  Stockpile  Reliability 

There  are  two  additional  issues 
Vhich  I  would  like  to  touch  upon.  The 
irst,  which  is  still  under  painstaking 
legotiation  in  Geneva,  is  that  of  verifi- 
ation.  U.S.  and  British  negotiators 
lave  pushed  the  Soviets  very  hard  all 
long  to  agree  to  an  impressive  pack- 
age of  special  verification  measures. 
;'his  will  complement  the  substantial 
;chnical  verification  means  which  we 
'.lready  possess.  We  are  confident  that 
n  adequate  verification  system  can  be 
rrived  at  in  the  negotiations.  We  as- 
,ure  you  that  we  will  not  sign  any  arms 
lontrol  agreement  which  lacks  this. 

Second,  we  are  equally  determined 
jo  insure  that,  under  a  CTB,  we  will 
lontinue  to  maintain  a  fully  reliable 
Jiuclear  deterrent.  We  have  a  very  high 
legree  of  confidence  in  our  stockpile  at 
his  time,  and  the  active  safeguards 
[•rogram  which  we  would  carry  out 
Under  a  CTB  will  insure  that  this  re- 
gains the  case. 


Conclusion 

j  In  sum  this  Administration  believes, 
is  have  all  of  its  predecessors  since  the 
pawning   of  the   nuclear  era,    that 
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ECONOMICS:  Bonn  Summit  attcl 
Investment  in  Developing  Countries 


by  Richard  N.  Cooper 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittees 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  and  International  Development 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  September  20, 
1978.  Mr.  Cooper  is  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  subcommittees  to 
discuss  the  results  of  the  Bonn  summit 
and  to  comment  on  certain  proposals  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  through  in- 
vestment in  the  developing  countries. 
These  two  subjects  are  closely  related. 
In  fact,  the  Bonn  meeting  reflects  a 
clear  understanding  by  the  participants 
that  the  problems  of  growth,  inflation, 
payments  imbalances,  trade,  energy, 
and  development  are  all  interrelated. 
The  Bonn  declaration  specifically  rec- 
ognizes that  economic  progress  in  de- 
veloping countries  benefits  industrial 
countries  just  as  prosperity  in  industrial 
countries  benefits  the  developing 
countries.2 


Results  of  the  Bonn  Summit 

The  Bonn  summit  was  the  fourth 
meeting  in  as  many  years  of  the  heads 
of  state  and  government  of  the  seven 
major  industrial  democracies  and  the 
European  Community  to  discuss  the 
international  economic  situation.  Pre- 
vious meetings  were  held  at  Ram- 
bouillet  in  November  1975,  Puerto 
Rico  in  June  1976,  and  London  in  May 
1977. 

The  Bonn  meeting,  like  the  three 
previous  summits,  enabled  the  leaders 
of  the  major  industrialized  countries  to 
examine  together  the  key  problems  of 
the  world  economy.  They  agreed  on  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  close  interrelationship.  The 


Bonn  summit  emphasized  the  following 
themes. 

•  The  participants  recognized  that 
economic  issues  can  be  addressed  in  a 
concerted  fashion,  through  mutually 
reinforcing  actions,  much  more  effec- 
tively than  they  can  be  addressed 
alone.  Concerted  action  to  increase 
growth,  for  example,  can  reduce  the 
constraint  of  a  significant  deterioration 
in  international  payments  which  a 
country  acting  alone  would  face.  The 
Declaration  thus  correctly  characterizes 
the  total  effect  of  the  program  as 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

•  The  participants  recognized  that 
each  country  should  contribute  in  a 
way  commensurate  with  its  particular 
situation.  Given  that  the  United  States 
is  now  growing  at  a  healthy  rate,  the 
President  stressed  his  determination  to 
reduce  inflation  and  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Germany  and  Japan,  with 
low  inflation  rates  and  balance-of- 
payments  surpluses,  agreed  to  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  expand  domestic 
demand. 

•  The  Declaration  recognizes  that 
these  are  long-term  problems  which 
will  only  yield  to  sustained  efforts. 
Actions  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
and  dependence  on  imported  oil, 
agreements  to  liberalize  trade  and 
strengthen  trading  rules,  and  actions  to 
promote  economic  and  social  progress 
in  developing  countries  are  all  exam- 
ples of  policies  which  will  have  their 
full  impact  only  in  the  coming  decade 
and  beyond. 

Let  me  just  highlight  some  signifi- 
cant features  of  the  Declaration.  We 
were  frankly  pleased  that  the  other 
summit  participants,  and  especially 
Germany  and  Japan,  were  able  to  be  as 
specific  on  measures  to  increase  de- 
mand as  they  were.  In  the  spirit  of 
realism  which  characterized  the  Bonn 
meeting,   these  commitments   stress 


America's  security  must  be  pursued  in 
two  mutually  reinforcing  ways. 

•  We  must  have  a  defense  capability 
second  to  none. 

•  We  must  strive  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war  and  the  cost  of  an  un- 
limited arms  race  through  arms  control. 

The  comprehensive  test  ban  we  are 
negotiating  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
consistent  American  policy.  It  will  help 


us  sustain  nuclear  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  will  help  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  states 
which  do  not  have  them.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve it  is  deserving  of  your  support.  □ 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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government  policy  instruments  rather 
than  performance  targets,  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  is  often  affected  by 
forces  beyond  the  control  of  individual 
governments. 

Chancellor  Schmidt  agreed  to  pro- 
pose to  his  legislature  new  measures  in 
an  amount  of  up  to  1%  of  GNP  to 
stimulate  German  growth.  Pursuant  to 
this  commitment,  the  West  German 
Cabinet  on  July  28  proposed  a  $5.6 
billion  stimulation  package  for  1979 
and  an  additional  stimulus  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion for  1980. 

Prime  Minister  Fukuda  agreed  to 
take  additional  measures  if  necessary  to 
achieve  Japan's  growth  target  for  fiscal 
year  1978  of  7%.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment submitted  a  supplemental 
budget  proposal  to  the  Diet  on  Sep- 
tember 2  which  is  designed  to  add  2.5 
trillion  yen  to  domestic  demand.  These 
commitments  might  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  President's  firm 
statement  on  inflation  and  energy. 

Although  public  attention  in  the  area 
of  energy  was  concentrated  on  actions 
expected  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
cussion of  energy  was  far  broader  in 
scope.  The  participants  emphasized  co- 
operative efforts  to  develop  energy 
sources,  including  renewable  sources, 
in  both  the  industrialized  democracies 
and  the  developing  countries.  The  im- 
portance of  coal  and  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  was  also 
recognized.  The  Declaration  stressed 
the  role  of  the  multilateral  financial  in- 
stitutions and  of  private  investment  in 
the  energy  field. 

The  Bonn  meeting  also  brought  us 
closer  to  agreement  in  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  We  would  like  to 
have  been  even  further  along  than  we 
are  now.  Nevertheless,  the  Framework 
of  Understanding  issued  on  July  13  in 
Geneva  by  the  U.S.  and  other  delega- 
tions reflects  the  advanced  state  of 
work  on  tariff  reductions  and  on  sev- 
eral international  codes  to  reduce  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade.  The  summit 
participants  welcomed  this  statement 
by  the  major  trading .  countries  and 
committed  themselves  to  conclude  suc- 
cessfully the  detailed  negotiations  by 
December  15.  This  commitment  en- 
compasses key  areas  such  as  agricul- 
ture, subsidies,  and  safeguards,  where 
major  decisions  are  needed. 

The  participants  also  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  decisions  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  Council  of 
Ministers  in  June  to  renew  the  OECD 
trade  pledge  and  to  adopt  guidelines  for 
positive  adjustment  policies.  These 
guidelines  represent  a  significant  step 
forward  from  the  London  summit  Dec- 


laration. They  will,  if  observed,  dis- 
courage defensive  policies  which  pre- 
vent structural  change  and  encourage 
the  acceptance  and  facilitation  of  such 
changes  over  time.  Adherence  to  these 
guidelines  will  promote  long-term 
growth  and  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
short-term  protectionist  responses  at 
the  expense  of  other  countries. 

At  the  summit  there  was  a  lively  dis- 
cussion of  international  monetary  pol- 
icy. All  recognized  that  exchange  rate 
stability  can  only  be  achieved  by  at- 
tacking the  underlying  fundamental 
problems  of  growth,  energy,  and  infla- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  summit  partici- 
pants pledged  to  intervene  to  counter 
disorderly  conditions  in  the  exchange 
markets. 

We  are  concerned  by  the  decline  of 
the  dollar  against  certain  currencies  in 
recent  weeks.  The  President  has  asked 
Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal  and 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Miller  to  consider  appropriate  actions. 
We  have  taken  several  steps,  and  addi- 
tional measures  can  be  expected  as 
appropriate. 

Also  at  the  summit  there  was  a  use- 
ful discussion  of  proposals  for  a  Euro- 
pean monetary  system.  This  is  a  very 
ambitious  undertaking,  intended  to 
further  advance  efforts  at  European  in- 
tegration. As  such,  it  is  surely  to  be 
welcomed  and  encouraged,  consistent 
with  longstanding  U.S.  support  for 
European  economic  integration.  If  ef- 
forts to  build  such  a  system  are  suc- 
cessful, the  Europeans  will  have  a  better 
framework  for  harmonizing  economic 
policies  and  economic  developments, 
including  growth  and  inflation. 

Putting  together  a  viable  European 
monetary  system  involves  a  great  deal 
of  technical  work,  about  which  the 
European  Community  will  keep  other 
countries  informed  as  details  are 
worked  out.  Naturally,  the  effect  of  the 
system  on  third  countries  and  on  world 
financial  markets  cannot  be  judged 
favorable  or  unfavorable  until  such 
details  are  known.  The  European 
Community  itself  is  still  at  an  early 
stage  in  working  out  these  specifics; 
their  Finance  Council  met  only  2  days 
ago  to  consider  initial  technical  reports, 
and  final  decisions  are  not  expected  for 
several  months. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Declaration 
explicitly  recognizes  the  growing  inter- 
dependence of  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries,  and  summit 
participants  committed  themselves  to 
increasing  the  flow  of  financial  assist- 
ance and  other  resources  for  develop- 
ment.  The  need  for  intensified  and 
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improved  bilateral  and  multilateral  as 
sistance  in  the  energy  field  is  specif 
ically  stressed.  The  Declaration  alsu 
calls  on  the  developing  countries,  par 
ticularly  the  more  advanced  among  them 
to  assume  responsibilities  which  go  wit 
their  enhanced  role  in  the  world  econ 
omy. 

Finally,  the  Declaration  by  the  sum 
mit  participants  to  combat  internatiom 
terrorism  in  the  form  of  aircrafi 
hijacking  is  a  significant  achievement 
Essentially,  the  Declaration  is  a  com; 
mitment  to  cut  off  air  service  to  an< 
from  any  country  which  fails  to  retur 
the  hijacked  aircraft.  We  are  nov 
working  with  representatives  of  othe 
summit  countries  to  gain  broader  inter 
national  support  for  the  Declaratio 
and  on  procedures  for  its  implementa 
tion. 

Proposals  To  Stimulate 
World  Growth 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  specificall 
to  the  proposals  which  have  been  mad 
here  and  abroad  to  stimulate  worli 
growth  by  increasing  investments  in  th 
developing  countries.  All  of  these  pro 
posals  are  constructive  attempts  to  ad, 
dress  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries  in  a  way  which  also  benefit, 
the  industrial  economies.  The  worli 
economic  situation  which  these  propos. 
als  address  is  characterized  by: 

•  Sluggish  economic  growth  on  th 
part  of  many  developed  countries  dui 
in  large  part  to  lagging  investment; 

•  Large  investment  needs  in  de 
veloping  countries;  and 

•  A  substantial  amount  of  liquii 
funds  which,  for  various  reasons,  dt 
not  always  find  their  way  to  the  de 
veloping  countries  which  need  them  th< 
most. 

Investment  in  the  Industria 
Countries.  Slow  growth  in  business 
fixed  investment  in  virtually  all  OECI 
countries  in  recent  years  is  a  cause  a: 
well  as  an  effect  of  sluggish  overal 
growth  rates.  There  is  some  concen 
that  lower  rates  of  investment  ma} 
gradually  reduce  the  productive 
capacities  of  the  industrialized  coun 
tries  and  that  future  expansions  may 
therefore,  encounter  the  types  o} 
bottlenecks  that  typically  exacerbate 
inflation.  It  is  also  likely  that  lowei 
investment  —  particularly  in  research 
and  development  —  limits  an  econ, 
omy's  ability  to  adjust  over  time  te 
changes  in  international  competition. 

Investment  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  long-term  economic 
growth.  Over  the  years,  countries  wit! 
higher  investment  levels  and  advancing 
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echnology  have  tended  to  grow  faster, 
t  is,  therefore,  unsettling  to  note  that 
he  OECD  has  reported  significant  re- 
luctions  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
apital  stock  in  manufacturing  in  the 
irst  half  of  the  1970's  compared  with 


the  previous  5  years  in  almost  all  major 
industrialized  countries.  This  is  par- 
ticularly troublesome,  since,  as  the 
OECD  reports,  capital  requirements  per 
unit  of  output  are  rising,  not  declining. 
Major  influences  on   investment 


Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JEPT.  281 

I  am  today  submitting  to  the  Congress  a 
roposal  for  legislation  to  extend  for  a  brief 
eriod  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
reasury  under  Section  303(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act 
f  1930  to  waive  the  application  of  counter- 
ailing  duties.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  be 
ible  to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  before 
djournment  sine  die. 

!  If  not  extended,  the  waiver  authority  will 
xpire  on  January  2.  1979.  This  would  seri- 
usly  jeopardize  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  under- 
/ay  in  Geneva.  Unless  the  waiver  authority  is 
xtended  to  cover  the  period  during  which  the 
;sults  of  the  MTN  will  be  under  review  by  the 
'ongress,  our  ability  to  press  ahead  with  the 
egotiations  would  be  sharply  limited. 

As  stipulated  by  the  Congress  in  the  Trade 
>ct  of  1974,  negotiation  of  a  satisfactory  code 
n  subsidies  and  countervailing  duties  is  a  pri- 
mary U.S.  objective  in  the  MTN.  The  United 
States  is  seeking  through  such  a  code  improved 
iscipline  on  the  use  of  subsidies  which  ad- 
:ersely  affect  trade.  In  our  view,  a  satisfactory 
'ubsidy/countervailing  duty  code  must  include 
;1)  new  substantive  rules  on  the  use  of  internal 
,nd  export  subsidies  which  adequately  protect 
'nited  States  agricultural  and  industrial  trading 
iterests  insofar  as  they  are  adversely  affected 
y  such  subsidies,  and  (2)  more  effective  pro- 
visions on  notification,  consultation  and  dis- 
pute settlement  that  will  provide  for  timely 
:solution  of  disputes  involving  the  use  of  sub- 
jidies  in  international  trade. 
'  My  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
ons  [Robert  S.  Strauss]  has  informed  me  that 
le  prospects  for  reaching  agreement  by  year  end 
|n  a  subsidy/countervailing  duty  code  which 
neets  the  basic  U.S.  objectives  are  good  — 
irovided  that  the  waiver  authority  can  be  ex- 
mded  until  such  a  code  has  been  submitted  to, 
jnd  acted  upon,  by  the  Congress  under  the  pro- 
cures of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  In  this  con- 
fection, the  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
jrovide  that  the  countervailing  duty  waiver  au- 
! lority  will  expire  as  scheduled  on  January  2, 
(979,  unless  we  are  able  to  report  to  the  Con- 
fess   before    that    date    that    a    subsidy/ 


countervailing  duty  code  has  been  negotiated 
among  the  key  countries  participating  in  the 
MTN  and  that  the  MTN  itself  has  been  substan- 
tially concluded. 

Under  the  countervailing  duty  waiver  author- 
ity, the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  may 
be  waived  in  a  specific  case  only  if  "adequate 
steps  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  or  substan- 
tially reduce  the  adverse  effect"  of  the  subsidy 
in  question.  This  provision  and  the  other  lim- 
itations on  the  use  of  the  waiver  authority  which 
are  currently  in  the  law  would  continue  in  effect 
if  the  waiver  authority  is  extended.  Thus,  U.S. 
producers  and  workers  will  continue  to  be 
adequately  protected  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
subsidized  competition. 

A  successful  conclusion  to  the  MTN  is  essen- 
tial to  U.S.  economic  policy.  If  the  waiver  au- 
thority is  not  extended,  such  a  successful  con- 
clusion will,  as  I  have  noted,  be  seriously 
jeopardized.  Accordingly.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  positively  upon  this  legislative  proposal  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Jimmy  Carter 

Proposed  Legislation 

Section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1303)  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
of  Subsection  (d)  (2). 

"The  four-year  period  specified  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  extended 
until  August  1,  1979,  provided  that  before 
January  3,  1979,  the  President  informs  both 
Houses  of  Congress  that  agreement  on  a  code 
governing  the  use  of  subsidies  and  counter- 
vailing duties  has  been  reached  and  that  the 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  as  a  whole  have 
been  substantially  completed  and  provided 
further  that  any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
and  in  effect  on  January  2,  1979,  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  expiration  date  set  forth 
therein,  remain  in  effect  until  August  1,  1979, 
unless  prior  thereto  the  Secretary  has  reason  to, 
and  does,  revoke  such  determination."  □ 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Oct.  2,  1978. 


levels  include  the  overall  level  of  world 
demand,  business  confidence,  capacity 
utilization,  the  cost  of  capital,  and  the 
cost  and  availability  of  complementary 
factors  of  production.  With  current 
rates  of  OECD  growth  lagging  some- 
what behind  recent  historical  rates  and 
with  capacity  utilization  rates  relatively 
low,  it  is  not  surprising  that  investment 
is  restrained.  Pervasive  uncertainty 
about  inflation,  threats  of  protec- 
tionism, erratic  variations  in  exchange 
rates,  and  changing  government 
policies  all  inhibit  investment. 

OECD  Economic  Performance. 

Overall  economic  performance  in  the 
OECD  countries  continues  to  be  a 
major  determinant  of  developing  coun- 
tries' growth;  conversely,  as  develop- 
ing countries  expand  their  industrial 
capacity,  their  performance  will  be- 
come increasingly  important  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  industrial 
countries. 

Taking  the  United  States  as  an 
example,  our  exports  of  manufactures 
to  developing  countries  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  were 
$20  billion,  in  1977,  or  23%  of  total 
U.S.  export  of  manufactured  goods. 
From  the  early  1970's  to  1977,  the  12 
fastest  growing  markets  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports were  in  the  Third  World.  A 
leveling  off  of  exports  to  some  of  these 
markets  in  the  last  year  or  two,  in  part 
because  of  foreign  exchange  con- 
straints, could  be  an  important  factor  in 
our  large  trade  deficit.  The  aggregate 
economic  performance  of  developing 
countries  in  the  postwar  period,  a 
growth  rate  of  approximately  5.4% 
between  1950  and  1975,  has  been  fairly 
good.  Some  28  developing  coun- 
tries—  accounting  for  half  of  the 
population  of  the  Third  World  —  had, 
however,  real  per  capita  growth  rates 
of  less  than  2%  per  year  in  the  same 
period.  Thus,  the  scope  for  improve- 
ment is  substantial. 

In  this  framework  it  makes  sense  to 
ask  whether  the  excess  capacity  which 
exists  in  some  OECD  countries  could 
not  be  harnessed  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
unmet  demands  in  developing  countries 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  groups  of 
countries.  The  reasoning  is  that  indus- 
trial countries  could  expand  employ- 
ment and  incomes  at  the  same  time  that 
developing  countries  could  accelerate 
their  accumulation  of  capital  goods. 
Several  proposals  have  been  put  forth 
which  seek  simultaneously  to  promote 
the  development  objectives  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  to  stimulate 
lagging  growth  in  the  OECD 
economies.  They  are  very  different  in 
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scope  and  operation,  and  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  carefully  among  them. 

Resource  Transfer.  A  proposal  by 
the  Nordic  countries,  made  last  spring 
at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  envisages  a 
transfer  of  resources — perhaps  on  a 
massive  scale  resembling  the  Marshall 
plan.  The  proposal  would  allow  for  the 
possibility  of  directing  the  demand 
created  in  the  developing  countries  to 
industries  with  excess  capacity  in  de- 
veloped countries,  thus  fostering 
noninflationary  growth  in  the  short 
term  and  contributing  to  higher  growth 
rates  in  the  world  economy  in  the  long 
term.  The  proposal  does  not,  however, 
address  the  question  of  how  the  mas- 
sive transfers  are  to  be  financed. 

Investment  in  Developing  Coun- 
tries. The  proposal  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Javits  and  Representatives  Whalen 
and  Simon,  also  large  in  scope,  is  more 
precise  as  to  the  source  of  funds  for 
additional  investment  in  developing 
countries.  A  large  fund  would  be  es- 
tablished, drawing  on  OPEC's  holdings 
of  official  assets — now  in  excess  of 
$150  billion  and  largely  invested  in 
short-  to  medium-term  financial 
assets — to  invest  in  long-term  produc- 
tive projects  in  developing  countries. 
The  channeling  of  long-term  capital  to 
these  countries  is  to  both  maintain  the 
level  of  world  economic  activity  and 
also  provide  financing  for  development 
programs.  Without  such  a  rechanneling 
of  funds,  it  is  argued,  there  is  a  danger 
that  purchasing  power  transferred  to 
surplus-saving  countries  will  be  held  in 
shorter  term  financial  assets  in  a  lim- 
ited number  of  industrial  countries, 
with  longrun  consequences  being  a  re- 
duction in  global  demand  and  limited 
availability  of  long-term  capital  for 
investment. 

The  World  Bank  is  studying  a  simi- 
lar proposal  put  forward  by  Mexico  to 
use  reserves  of  countries  in  payments 
surpluses  for  a  $15  billion  long-term 
recycling  facility  for  purchases  by  de- 
veloping countries  of  imports  of  capital 
goods.  The  key  question  which  remains 
to  be  answered  satisfactorily  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  Javits-Whalen-Simon 
proposal  and  the  Mexican  proposal  is 
how  to  go  about  attracting  surplus 
country  capital  into  the  proposed  new 
funds.  To  put  the  question  another 
way:  How  do  we  convince  OPEC  or 
other  countries  in  surplus,  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  plan? 

Another  approach  to  the  issue  is  that 
taken  by  the  OECD  Secretariat  in  its 
recent  work  on  stcpped-up  investment. 
The  OECD  Secretariat  proposes  an  in- 
crease in  long-term  private  investment 


in  developing  countries,  concentrating 
on  sectors  of  mutual  interest  to  de- 
veloping and  developed  countries. 
Sectors  recommended  for  additional 
investment  are  food,  energy,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  related  processing  and 
infrastructure.  The  primary  method 
proposed  to  channel  foreign  investment 
capital  into  those  sectors  is  cofinanc- 
ing,  whereby  private  investors  become 
partners  with  multilateral  development 
banks  in  the  financing  of  selected  proj- 
ects. The  concept  of  achieving  greater 
participation  of  the  commercial  bank- 
ing sector  via  the  cofinancing 
mechanism  is  attractive,  and  we  plan  to 
participate  actively  in  further  OECD 
work  on  this  subject. 

Basic  Questions 

None  of  the  proposals  I  have  referred 
to  have  been  elaborated  in  great  detail. 
I  will  confine  myself  therefore  to  the 
basic  questions  which  we  believe  re- 
quire careful  thought  in  evaluating  any 
or  all  of  the  proposals. 

The  most  basic  question  is  the  terms 
on  which  the  capital  is  being  trans- 
ferred. If  we  are  talking  about  substan- 
tial transfers  of  concessional  capital  to 
the  poorer  developing  countries,  we 
must  recognize  that  concern  with  large 
budget  deficits  in  the  United  States  and 
in  many  other  industrial  countries  is  a 
powerful  inhibition  to  any  form  of  new 
government  spending.  Also,  the  type  of 
spending  in  developing  countries  which 
will  best  stimulate  the  OECD 
economies  may  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  kind  of  development  strategy  we 
have  been  supporting  —  namely  growth 
with  equity.  Demand  for  imports  for 
these  purposes  in  developing  countries 
does  not  generally  correspond  to  those 
sectors  in  OECD  countries  with  excess 
capacity  or  to  the  need  of  some  OECD 
countries  to  strengthen  their  external 
payments  position. 

If  we  are  talking  about  transferring 
capital  at  nonconcessional  rates,  then 
we  need  to  ask  why  the  international 
financial  markets  are  not  now  per- 
forming this  function.  Clearly  the  mar- 
ket is  working  fairly  well  in  moving 
short-term  capital.  Most  developing 
countries  have  successfully  drawn  on 
nonconcessional  and  official  sources  to 
finance  unprecedented  current  account 
deficits  during  the  past  few  years. 
While  the  system  performed  well,  new 
official  mechanisms  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  such  as  the  Oil  Facil- 
ity, the  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Extended 
Fund  Facility,  were  created  to  cope 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  payments 
balances  which  occurred.  The 
Supplementary    Financing    Facility 
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(Witteveen  facility),  which  is  stil 
awaiting  congressional  approval,  wil 
further  strengthen  the  IMF's  capacity 
to  help  countries  overcome  payment; 
difficulties  and  thereby  to  increase  theii 
spending  for  the  products  of  the  indus 
trialized  countries. 

The  real  thrust  of  the  proposals  ) 
have  discussed,  however,  is  tc 
mobilize  capital  from  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries and  other  sources  for  long-terrr 
investments  in  developing  countries 
To  attract  capital  into  a  fund  for  long- 
term  investments  (the  Javits-Whalen- 
Simon  and  Mexican  plans)  or  intc 
long-term  cofinancing  plans  (the 
OECD  plan)  will  require  returns  whicl 
are  remunerative  to  investors  and  con 
ditions  and  assurances  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  Insofar  as  the  risk; 
associated  with  investments  in  de 
veloping  countries  are  higher,  because 
of  a  poor  investment  climate,  inappro 
priate  government  policies,  or  simplj 
poor  economic  prospects,  or  the  re- 
payment period  associated  with  the 
capital  transfer  is  longer,  the  return? 
will  have  to  exceed  those  currently 
available  for  medium-term  invest- 
ments. Such  terms  will  limit  both  the 
types  of  projects  which  can  be  under- 
taken and  the  number  of  countries 
which  can  afford  to  assume  furthei 
high-cost  indebtedness. 

The  idea  of  a  Marshall  plan  for  the 
Third  World  and  of  the  less  ambitious 
alternatives  derives  its  attractivenes; 
from  the  presumption  that  such  plan; 
would  act  countercyclical^  to  stimu- 
late recovery  in  the  industrial  coun- 
tries. I  have  some  reservations.  Funds 
for  projects  are  never  lent  or  disbursec 
quickly  or  easily.  If  capital  imports  are 
to  be  additional  and  useful  in  develop- 
ment efforts,  a  good  deal  of  planning  is 
required.  There  does  not  exist  a  sheli 
of  sensible  projects  awaiting  funding 
new  projects  must  be  developed.  Ever 
at  the  domestic  level,  the  lags  involvec 
between  domestic  policy  measures  tc 
stimulate  investment  and  resulting 
changes  in  investment  can  be,  as  we  all 
know,  rather  long  and  unpredictable. 
Using  international  investment  tc 
achieve  certain  domestic  targets  is. 
therefore,  an  even  more  uncertain  en- 
terprise. Spending  on  such  long-term 
projects  should  rather  be  governed  b> 
long-term  considerations. 

There  clearly  are  cases  of  attractive 
long-term  investment  projects  in  de- 
veloping countries  which  are  not  im- 
plemented because  of  financing  con- 
straints due  to  inadequate  guarantees  to 
potential  investors.  Increased  official 
development  assistance  can,  to  some 
extent,  serve  to  reduce  these  con- 
straints. 
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All  summit  participants  agreed  in 
Bonn  on  the  need  to  increase  flows, 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral,  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  other  resources 
for  development.  Administration 
spokesmen  have  made  the  same  point 
repeatedly  in  testimony  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  multilateral  development  banks 
are  in  a  particularly  good  position  to 
help  because  of  the  role  they  are  al- 
ready playing  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
long-term  capital  to  developing  coun- 
tries. Their  multilateral,  nonpolitical 
character,  their  reputation  for  financial 
integrity,  and  their  ability  to  develop 
sound  projects  should  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  mobilize  capital  at  noncon- 
cessional  rates  from  OPEC  and  other 
surplus  countries.  These  countries 
could  increase  their  participation  by 
purchasing  more  of  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  multilateral  development  banks. 
They  may,  however,  find  some  form  of 
cofinancing  arrangements  with  the 
banks  to  be  more  attractive  because  it 
would  allow  them  to  pick  and  choose 
among  projects  and  recipient  countries. 

Developing  countries  would  benefit 
from  additional  project  financing  at 
reasonable  terms  while  surplus  coun- 
tries would  benefit  from  the  guarantees 
.provided  by  the  participation  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks  as  well 
:as  their  project  expertise.  To  perform 
this  function  adequately,  the  multilat- 
eral development  banks  must,  of 
.course,  have  sufficient  capital  to 
backstop  their  borrowing.  I  hope  we 
ican  count  on  congressional  support  for 
augmenting  this  capital  as  it  becomes 
[necessary. 

Conclusion 

I  want  to  conclude  by  noting  that  the 
Bonn  summit  was  a  positive  step,  but 
only  one  step,  in  a  long  and  difficult 
iprocess.  We  should  have  no  illusions 
about  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  we 
face.  Essential  to  the  success  of  the 
effort  is  the  support  of  the  public  and 
.legislatures  of  each  country.  We  also 
•need  more  of  the  kind  of  thinking 
which  obviously  went  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
|58l.  Finally,  U.S.  leadership  is  critical 
'if  we  are  to  find  effective  solutions  to 
global  economic  problems.  Such  lead- 
ership can  only  be  based  on  close 
|:ooperation  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  in  energy,  foreign 
iissistance,  and  other  key  areas. 

As  I  have  stressed,  the  basic  concept 
bf  interdependence  between  developed 
!ind  developing  countries  is  valid.  It  is 
ialso  clear  that  there  is  scope  for  addi- 
tional investment  in  developing  coun- 
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It  is  important  for  this  nation's  eco- 
nomic vitality  that  both  the  private 
sector  and  the  Federal  Government 
place  a  higher  priority  on  exports.  I  am 
today  announcing  a  series  of  measures 
that  evidences  my  Administration's 
strong  commitment  to  do  so. 

The  large  trade  deficits  the  United 
States  has  experienced  in  recent  years 
have  weakened  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
intensified  inflationary  pressures  in  our 
own  economy,  and  heightened  insta- 
bility in  the  world  economy.  These 
trade  deficits  have  been  caused  by  a 
number  of  factors.  A  major  cause  has 
been  our  excessive  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil.  We  can  reduce  that  reliance 
through  the  passage  of  sound  energy 
legislation  this  year. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy has  been  growing  at  a  stronger 
pace  in  recent  years  than  the  economies 
of  our  major  trading  partners.  That  has 
enabled  us  to  purchase  relatively  more 
foreign  goods  while  our  trading 
partners  have  not  been  able  to  buy  as 
much  of  our  exports.  We  will  begin  to 
correct  this  imbalance  as  our  trading 
partners  meet  the  commitments  to  eco- 
nomic expansion  they  made  at  the 
Bonn  summit. 

The  relatively  slow  growth  of 
American  exports  has  also  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  our  trade  deficit  prob- 
lem. Over  the  past  20  years,  our  ex- 
ports have  grown  at  only  half  the  rate 
of  other  industrial  nations,  and  the 
United  States  has  been  losing  its  share 
of  world  markets.  Until  now,  both 
business  and  government  have  ac- 
corded exports  a  relatively  low  prior- 
ity. These  priorities  must  be  changed. 

The  measures  I  am  announcing  today 


consist  of  actions  this  Administration 
has  taken  and  will  take  to: 

( 1 )  Provide  increased  direct  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  exporters; 

(2)  Reduce  domestic  barriers  to  ex- 
ports; and 

(3)  Reduce  foreign  barriers  to  our 
exports  and  secure  a  fairer  international 
trading  system  for  all  exporters. 

These  actions  are  in  furtherance  of 
the  commitment  I  made  at  the  Bonn 
summit  to  an  improved  U.S.  export 
performance. 

Direct  Assistance 
to  U.S.  Exporters 

1.  Export-Import  Bank.  I  have 
consistently  supported  a  more  effective 
and  aggressive  Export-Import  Bank. 
During  the  past  2  years,  my  Adminis- 
tration has  increased  Eximbank's  loan 
authorization  fivefold — from  $700 
million  in  FY  1977  to  $3.6  billion  for 
FY  1979.  I  intend  to  ask  Congress  for 
an  additional  $500  million  in  FY  1980, 
bringing  Eximbank's  total  loan  au- 
thorization to  $4.1  billion.  These  au- 
thorizations will  provide  the  Bank  with 
the  funds  necessary  to  improve  its 
competitiveness,  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  our  international  obligations, 
through  increased  flexibility  in  the 
areas  of  interest  rates,  length  of  loans, 
and  the  percentage  of  a  transaction  it 
can  finance.  The  Bank  is  also  moving 
to  simplify  its  fee  schedules  and  to 
make  its  programs  more  accessible  to 
smaller  exporters  and  to  agricultural 
exporters. 

2.  SBA  Loans  to  Small  Exporters. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
will  channel  up  to  $100  million  of  its 
current  authorization  for  loan  guaran- 
tees to  small  business  exporters  to  pro- 


tries  and  that  these  investments  would, 
on  balance,  improve  global  economic 
performance.  I  have  identified  in  this 
preliminary  assessment  a  number  of 
questions  which  merit  a  much  closer 
examination.  We  will  continue  to 
examine  these  ideas  internally  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  countries  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  OECD,  and  the 
World   Bank.    We   welcome  the  guid- 


ance and  advice  of  your  committees  on 
this  subject.  □ 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
DC.  20402. 

2  For  text  of  the  Bonn  Declaration  and  related 
material,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1978,  p.  1 
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vide  seed  money  for  their  entry  into 
foreign  markets.  Small  exporting  firms 
meeting  SBA's  qualifications  will  be 
eligible  for  loan  guarantees  totaling  up 
to  $500,000  to  meet  needs  for  ex- 
panded production  capacity  and  to  ease 
cash  flow  problems  involving  overseas 
sales  or  initial  marketing  expenses. 

3.  Export  Development  Programs. 

I  am  directing  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  allocate  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  in  annual  resources 
for  export  development  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  State  to 
assist  U.S.  firms,  particularly  small 
and  medium-sized  businesses,  in  mar- 
keting abroad  through: 

•  A  computerized  information  sys- 
tem to  provide  exporters  with  prompt 
access  to  international  marketing  op- 
portunities abroad  and  to  expose 
American  products  to  foreign  buyers; 

•  Risk  sharing  programs  to  help  as- 
sociations and  small  companies  meet 
initial  export  marketing  costs;  and 

•  Targeted  assistance  to  firms  and 
industries  with  high  export  potential 
and  intensified  short-term  export  cam- 
paigns in  promising  markets. 

4.  Agricultural  Exports.  Agricul- 
tural exports  are  a  vital  component  of 
the  U.S.  trade  balance.  Over  the  past 
10  years,  the  volume  of  U.S.  farm 
exports  has  doubled  and  the  dollar 
value  has  nearly  quadrupled.  Trade  in 
agricultural  products  will  contribute  a 
net  surplus  of  almost  $13  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  This  strong  perform- 
ance is  due  in  part  to  this  Administra- 
tion's multifaceted  agricultural  export 
policy,  which  will  be  strengthened  and 
which  includes: 

•  An  increase  of  almost  $1  billion 
(up  from  $750  million  in  FY  1977  to 
$1.7  billion  in  FY  1978)  in  the  level  of 
short-term  export  credits; 

•  An  increase  of  almost  20%  in  the 
level  of  funding  support  for  a  highly 
successful  program  of  cooperation  with 
over  60  agricultural  commodity  associ- 
ations in  market  development; 

•  Efforts  in  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  to  link  the  treatment  of 
agricultural  and  nonagricultural  prod- 
ucts; 

•  Opening  trade  offices  in  key  im- 
porting nations  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  these  markets; 

•  Aggressive  pursuit  of  an  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement,  to  insure  our 
producers  a  fair  share  of  the  expanding 
world  market;  and 

•  Support  of  legislation  to  provide 
intermediate  export  credit  for  selective 
agricultural  exports. 

5.  Tax  Measures.  I  am  hopeful  that 


Congress  will  work  with  the  Adminis- 
tration to  promptly  resolve  the  tax 
problems  of  Americans  employed 
abroad,  many  of  whom  are  directly  in- 
volved in  export  efforts.  Last  February, 
I  proposed  tax  relief  for  these  citizens 
amounting  to  about  $250  million  a 
year.  I  think  this  proposal,  which  Con- 
gress has  not  approved,  deals  fairly 
and,  during  a  time  of  great  budget 
stringency,  responsibly  with  this 
problem.  I  remain  ready  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  resolve  this  issue,  but  I 
cannot  support  proposals  which  run 
contrary  to  our  strong  concerns  for 
budget  prudence  and  tax  equity. 
My  Administration's  concern  for  ex- 
ports is  matched  by  our  obligation  to 
insure  that  government-sponsored  ex- 
port incentives  constitute  an  efficient 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  DISC 
tax  provision  simply  does  not  meet  that 
basic  test.  It  is  a  costly  (over  $1  billion 
a  year)  and  inefficient  incentive  for 
exports.  I  continue  to  urge  Congress  to 
phase  DISC  out  or  at  least  make  it 
simpler,  less  costly,  and  more  effective 
than  it  is  now,  and  my  Administration 
stands  ready  to  work  with  Congress 
toward  that  goal. 

Reduction  of  Domestic  Barriers 
to  Exports 

Direct  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  firms  should  encourage 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  increas- 
ing competitiveness  of  our  goods  in 
international  markets.  Equally  impor- 
tant will  be  the  reduction  of 
government-imposed  disincentives  and 
barriers  which  unnecessarily  inhibit  our 
firms  from  selling  abroad.  We  can  and 
will  continue  to  administer  the  laws 
and  policies  affecting  the  international 
business  community  firmly  and  fairly, 
but  we  can  also  discharge  that  respon- 
sibility with  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
importance  of  exports  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

1 .  Export  Consequences  of  Regu- 
lations. I  am  directing  the  heads  of  all 
executive  departments  and  agencies  to 
take  into  account,  and  weigh  as  a  fac- 
tor, the  possible  adverse  effects  on  our 
trade  balance  of  their  major  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  actions  that  have 
significant  export  consequences.  They 
will  report  back  on  their  progress  in 
identifying  and  reducing  such  negative 
export  effects  where  possible,  consist- 
ent with  other  legal  and  policy  obliga- 
tions. I  will  make  a  similar  request  of 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies.  In 
addition,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers will  consider  export  conse- 
quences as  part  of  the  Administration's 
regulatory  analysis  program. 
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There  may  be  areas,  such  as  the  exl 
port  of  products  which  pose  seriou: 
health  and  safety  risks,  where  new  reg 
ulations  are  warranted.  But  through  tht 
steps  outlined  above,  I  intend  to  injec 
a  greater  awareness  throughout  th<< 
government  of  the  effects  on  exports  o,1 
administrative  and  regulatory  actions. 

2.  Export  Controls  for  Foreigi 
Policy  Purposes.  I  am  directing  th< 
Departments  of  Commerce,  State,  De 
fense,  and  Agriculture  to  take  expor 
consequences  fully  into  account  whei 
considering  the  use  of  export  control: 
for  foreign  policy  purposes.  Weigh 
will  be  given  to  whether  the  goods  ii 
question  are  also  available  from  coun 
tries  other  than  the  United  States. 

3.  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 

At  my  direction,  the  Justice  Depart 
ment  will  provide  guidance  to  the  busi 
ness  community  concerning  its  en 
forcement  priorities  under  the  recentl; 
enacted  foreign  antibribery  statute^ 
This  statute  should  not  be  viewed  as  at 
impediment  to  the  conduct  of  legiti 
mate  business  activities  abroad.  I  an 
hopeful  that  American  business  will  no 
forgo  legitimate  export  opportunitie; 
because  of  uncertainty  about  the  appli 
cation  of  this  statute.  The  guidance 
provided  by  the  Justice  Departmen 
should  be  helpful  in  that  regard. 

4.  Antitrust  Laws.  There  are  in; 
stances  in  which  joint  ventures  and  othe 
kinds  of  cooperative  arrangements  be 
tween  American  firms  are  necessary  o; 
desirable  to  improve  our  export  perform 
ance.  The  Justice  Department  has  ad 
vised  that  most  such  foreign  joint  ven 
tures  would  not  violate  our  antitrus 
laws  and  in  many  instances  would  ac 
tually  strengthen  competition.  This  i; 
especially  true  for  one-time  joint  ven 
tures  created  to  participate  in  a  single 
activity,  such  as  a  large  constructior 
project.  In  fact,  no  such  joint  conduc 
has  been  challenged  under  the  antitrus 
laws  in  over  20  years. 

Nevertheless,  many  businessmen  ap 
parently  are  uncertain  on  this  point 
and  this  uncertainty  can  be  a  disincen 
tive  to  exports.  I  have,  therefore,  in 
structed  the  Justice  Department,  ir 
conjunction  with  the  Commerce  De 
partment,  to  clarify  and  explain  the 
scope  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  this  area 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  kinds  ol 
joint  ventures  that  are  unlikely  to  raise 
antitrust  problems. 

I  have  also  instructed  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  give  expedited  treatment  tc 
requests  by  business  firms  for  guidance 
on  international  antitrust  issues  undei 
the  Department's  business  review  pro- 
gram. Finally,  I  will  appoint  a  business 
advisory  panel  to  work  with  the  Na- 
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tional  Commission  for  the  Review  of 
the  Antitrust  Laws. 

5.  Environmental   Reviews.    For   a 

number  of  years  the  export  community 
has  faced  the  uncertainty  of  whether 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  requires  environmental  impact 
statements  for  Federal  export  licenses, 
permits,  and  approvals. 

I  will  shortly  sign  an  Executive  order 
which  should  assist  U.S.  exports  by 
eliminating  the  present  uncertainties 
concerning  the  type  of  environmental 
reviews  that  will  be  applicable  and  the 
Federal  actions  relating  to  exports  that 
will  be  affected.  The  order  will  make 
the  following  export-related  clarifica- 
tions. 

•  Environmental  impact  statements 
will  not  be  required  for  Federal  export 
licenses,  permits,  approvals,  and  other 
export-related  actions  that  have  poten- 
tial environmental  effects  in  foreign 
countries. 

•  Export  licenses  issued  by  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Treasury 
will  be  exempt  from  any  environmental 
reviews  required  by  the  Executive 
order. 

•  Abbreviated  environmental  re- 
views will  be  required  only  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  nuclear  reactors,  (2) 
financing  of  products  and  facilities 
whose  toxic  effects  create  serious  pub- 
lic health  risks,  and  (3)  certain  Federal 
actions  having  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment  of  nonpar- 
ticipating  third  countries  or  natural  re- 
sources of  global  importance. 

Accordingly,  this  order  will  establish 
environmental  requirements  for  only  a 
minor  fraction  (well  below  5%)  of  the 
dollar  volume  of  U.S.  exports.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  provide  procedures 
to  define  and  focus  on  those  exports 
which  should  receive  special  scrutiny 
because  of  their  major  environmental 
'impacts  abroad.  This  Executive  order 
will  fairly  balance  our  concern  for  the 
environment  with  our  interest  in  pro- 
moting exports. 


Reduction  in  Foreign  Trade 
Barriers  and  Subsidies 

We  are  also  taking  important  inter- 
national initiatives  to  improve  U.S.  ex- 
port performance.  Trade  restrictions 
imposed  by  other  countries  inhibit  our 
lability  to  export.  Tariff  and  especially 
liontariff  barriers  restrict  our  ability  to 
'ievelop  new  foreign  markets  and  ex- 
ipand  existing  ones.  We  are  now  work- 
'ing  to  eliminate  or  reduce  these  barriers 
ithrough  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions (MTN)  in  Geneva. 

U.S.  export  performance  is  also  ad- 


versely affected  by  the  excessive  finan- 
cial credits  and  subsidies  which  some 
of  our  trading  partners  offer  to  their 
own  exporters.  One  of  our  major  ob- 
jectives in  the  MTN  is  to  negotiate  an 
international  code  restricting  the  use  of 
government  subsidies  for  exports.  In 
addition,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  undertake  immediate 
consultations  with  our  trading  partners 
to  expand  the  scope  and  tighten  the 
terms  of  the  existing  international  ar- 
rangement on  export  credits. 

I  hope  that  our  major  trading 
partners  will  see  the  importance  of 
reaching  more  widespread  agreements 
on  the  use  of  export  finance  to  avoid  a 
costly  competition  which  is  econom- 
ically unsound  and  ultimately  self- 
defeating  for  all  of  us.  These  interna- 
tional agreements  are  essential  to 
assure  that  American  exporters  do  not 
face  unfair  competition,  and  this  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  work  vigorously 
to  secure  them. 

Conclusion 

While  these  initiatives  will  assist 
private  business  in  increasing  exports, 
our  export  problem  has  been  building 
for  many  years,  and  we  cannot  expect 
dramatic  improvement  overnight.  In- 
creasing our  exports  will  take  time  and 
require  a  sustained  effort.  Announce- 
ment of  my  Administration's  export 
policy  is  not  the  end  of  our  task  but 
rather  the  beginning.  To  insure  that  this 
issue  continues  to  receive  priority  at- 
tention, I  am  asking  Secretary  Kreps, 
in  coordination  with  officials  from 
other  concerned  government  agencies, 
to  direct  the  continuation  of  efforts  to 
improve  our  export  potential  and  per- 
formance. 

I  will  shortly  sign  an  Executive  order 
to  reconstitute  a  more  broadly  based 
President's  Export  Council  to  bring  a 
continuous  flow  of  fresh  ideas  into  our 
government  policymaking  process.  I 
expect  this  Council  to  report  to  me 
annually  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Increasing  U.S.  exports  is  a  major 
challenge — for  business,  for  labor,  and 
for  government.  Better  export  perform- 
ance by  the  United  States  would  spur 
growth  in  the  economy.  It  would  create 
jobs.  It  would  strengthen  the  dollar  and 
fight  inflation. 

There  are  no  short-term,  easy  solu- 
tions. But  the  actions  I  am  announcing 
today  reflect  my  Administration's  de- 
termination to  give  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  the  high-level,  sustained 
attention  it  deserves.  They  are  the  first 
step  in  a  long-term  effort  to  strengthen 
this  nation's  export  position  in  world 
trade . 


ASSISTANT  SKCRKTARY  KATZ, 
SEPT.  29 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on    International    Economics    of  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee.  Julius  L. 
Katz  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Business  Affairs.2 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  this  subcommittee  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  in  the  newly  an- 
nounced national  export  policy. 

The  Department  of  State  participated 
actively  in  the  work  of  the  interagency 
task  force  established  by  the  President 
to  recommend  measures  to  increase 
U.S.  exports.  We  welcome  the  com- 
prehensive package  of  recommenda- 
tions developed  by  the  task  force  and 
approved  by  the  President,  including 
incentives  for  exports  and  reducing 
disincentives,  which  constitute  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  national  export  policy. 
We  are  especially  gratified  that  the  task 
force  looked  to  a  policy  of  increased 
exports  as  an  important  element  in  im- 
proving the  current  trade  account.  The 
President's  commitment  to  export 
growth  as  an  important  national  objec- 
tive will  provide  the  direction  needed 
in  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress and  should  give  the  business 
community  the  confidence  to  pursue 
export  opportunities  more  aggressively. 

The  Department  of  State  views  the 
steps  now  being  taken  to  develop  a 
national  export  policy  as  only  one  ele- 
ment, but  an  essential  element,  of  our 
overall  foreign  economic  policy. 

A  strong  U.S.  economy  and  a  sound 
dollar  are  critical  ingredients  of  a  stable 
international  economy.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  has  a  critical 
stake  in  the  health  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  seek 
to  pursue  policies  which  favorably  af- 
fect global  stability  and  growth: 

•  Efforts  in  the  current  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  to  expand  trade  and 
strengthen  trading  rules; 

•  Solutions  to  the  problems  related 
to  price  stability  and  security  of  supply 
of  food  and  other  commodities; 

•  Programs  to  conserve  energy  and 
develop  new  energy  sources  at  home 
and  abroad; 

•  Facilities  to  insure  the  availability 
of  balance-of-payments  financing  to 
those  in  need;  and 

•  Increased  flows  of  financial  assist- 
ance and  resources  for  development. 

The  success  of  these  policies  will 
open  new  export  opportunities.  These 
opportunities  will  not  translate  into  in- 
creased U.S.  exports  unless  U.S.  busi- 
ness is  prepared  to  respond  to  those 
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opportunities.  Government  policy  can 
affect  that  response — positively  or 
negatively. 

U.S.  Trade 

Recent  events  have  underscored  the 
need  for  a  clearly  articulated  national 
export  policy.  The  United  States  had  a 
$31  billion  trade  deficit  in  1977. 
Through  the  first  7  months  of  1978,  the 
deficit  is  running  at  an  even  higher 
annual  rate.  There  are  a  number  of 
explanations:  The  strength  of  the  U.S. 
recovery  combined  with  the  sluggish 
growth  of  domestic  demand  in  Japan, 
West  Germany,  and  many  of  our  other 
trading  partners;  the  high  level  of  oil 
imports  which  now  provides  40%  of 
domestic  consumption  and  a  relatively 
high  inflation  rate  in  the  country  com- 
pared to  those  of  West  Germany  and 
Japan. 

While  all  of  these  developments  have 
played  a  role  in  our  deficit,  they  may 
have  masked  another  fundamental  trade 
problem:  Slow  export  growth  and  a 
deteriorating  U.S.  share  in  world  trade, 
particularly  in  manufactured  goods. 
Over  the  past  20  years,  U.S.  exports 
have  grown  at  only  half  the  rate  of 
other  industrial  countries,  with  the  di- 
vergence increasing  in  the  last  several 
years.  When  we  take  inflation  into  ac- 
count, real  U.S.  exports  have  virtually 
stood  still  for  more  than  3  years;  this  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  our  competitors 
who  have  managed  real  export  growth 
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One  of  the  problems  that  our  nation  has 
faced  for  several  years,  but  with  growing 
concern  recently,  has  been  the  very  high 
negative  trade  balance.  We  have  imported 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  exported. 

There  are  obviously  several  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  imports  of  oil  which,  as  you  know, 
have  increased  800%  in  the  last  6  years,  so 
that  we  now  import  about  half  our  total  oil. 
This  has  created  inflationary  pressures.  It 
has  caused  some  doubt  about  our  nation's 
leadership,  and  we  have  been  considering 
for  a  number  of  months  what  we  might  do 
about  this  problem. 

I  know  the  obvious  cause  for  high  trade 
imbalance  is  not  exporting  enough  of  the 
products  that  we  ourselves  can  produce. 
Secretary  Juanita  Kreps  —  Secretary  of 
Commerce — has  been  working  with  a  task 
force  recently  in  trying  to  resolve  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  our  problem. 

Obviously,  exported  goods  create  much 
needed  jobs  for  Americans,  and  it  corrects 
the  defects  that  I've  just  described  to  you. 


(even  if  we  exclude  their  exports  to  the 
United  States)  of  nearly  4%  per  year 
during  the  same  period.  While  ag- 
ricultural exports  have  held  up  well, 
and  have  in  fact  even  grown,  the  vol- 
ume of  exports  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods  has  fallen  since  1974.  In 
1976  we  still  enjoyed  a  $12  billion 
surplus  in  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 
That  surplus  fell  to  $3  billion  in  1977. 
So  far  this  year,  trade  in  this  category 
is  in  deficit  at  an  annual  rate  of  $12 
billion. 

As  a  result  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  and  the  appreciation  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  our  major  trading  partners, 
we  should  expect  to  see  an  improve- 
ment in  our  competitive  position  af- 
fecting both  exports  and  imports. 
Again,  the  increased  competitiveness 
of  our  exports  which  dollar  deprecia- 
tion produces  will  only  expand  oppor- 
tunities. It  will  not  insure  that  U.S. 
exporters  take  advantage  of  those  op- 
portunities. 


U.S.  Commercial  Activities 

The  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State  jointly  operate  programs  for  ex- 
port promotion  and  marketing,  and  it  is 
planned  to  expand  these  activities  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  goal  of  maximiz- 
ing exports.  The  Department  of  State 
performs  the  following  broad 
categories  of  functions  in  carrying  out 
its  export  promotion  activities. 
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•  We  provide  Foreign  Service  offi 
cers  qualified  in  economic  and  com 
mercial  affairs  to  conduct  expor 
promotion  programs.  The  State  De-jj 
partment  has  roughly  900  economic 
commercial  officers,  300  of  whom  art 
fully  or  principally  engaged  in  com! 
mercial  work.  These  officers  work  it 
the  Department  and  in  our  embassies 
consulates,  and  trade  centers  abroad. 

•  We  provide  our  overseas  post: 
with  guidance  and  assistance  in  man 
aging  their  individual  export  promotior 
programs.  Thirty-seven  embassies  ir 
major  commercial  markets  abroad  op. 
erate  under  a  State-Commerce  annua 
plan  called  a  country  commercial  pro/ 
gram.  This  management-by-objectivii 
document  establishes  plans  and  pro 
grams  for  efficiently  utilizing  ou 
commercial  resources  to  achieve  spe 
cific  goals.  Additional  embassies  ii 
smaller  markets  target  their  activitie 
and  manage  their  resources  under  j 
simplified  type  of  annual  plan  called 
commercial  action  program. 

•  We  coordinate  with  other  US 
Government  agencies  to  insure  effec' 
tive  export  promotion  assistance  for  the 
American  business  community.  Fo 
example,  information  collected  a 
Foreign  Service  posts  is  distributed  ii 
the  United  States  by  the  Department  o] 
Commerce. 

•  At  our  posts  overseas  we  assie 
visiting  American  businessmen  to  es; 
tablish  appropriate  trade  contacts  an* 


We've  never  been  a  nation  that  emphasized 
exports  enough,  because  we've  been  so 
highly  blessed  with  natural  resources,  ap- 
proaching a  degree  almost  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

We've  never  depended  upon  exports  as 
have  other  nations  who  trade  with  us  like 
Japan,  Germany,  and  others.  But  'here's  a 
growing  consciousness  in  our  country  now 
that  we  would  like  to  accelerate,  that  ex- 
port commitments  should  be  a  part  of  every 
producer  in  our  country,  both  large, 
medium-sized,  and  small. 

Many  people  don't  know  how  to  export. 
They  don't  know  how  to  package  goods  for 
sales  overseas,  how  to  get  their  products  to 
a  transportation  center,  how  to  deliver  and 
handle  the  paperwork,  how  to  locate 
foreign  buyers.  These  are  the  kinds  of  edu- 
cational processes  that  we  hope  to  explore, 
also. 

Lately  we've  been  slowing  down  in  re- 
search and  development  commitment  in  our 
country,  as  well,  and  we  hope  to  expedite  a 
recommitment  to  planning  for  the  future, 
so  that  we  can  be  technologically  compati- 
ble and  competitive  with  our  foreign  trad- 
ing partners. 


We  also,  of  course,  want  to  remove  trade 
barriers  that  have  been  created  by  congres- 
sional action  and  by  administrative  action 
which  prevents  exports  from  going  over- 
seas, and  we  are  negotiating  with  our 
foreign  trade  partners  to  eliminate  trade 
barriers  that  prevent  our  own  products  from 
entering  their  countries.  In  doing  this,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  lower  our  standards 
for  environmental  quality  or  the  safety  or 
health  of  American  workers,  or  our  com- 
mitment to  principles  of  human  rights  and 
others  on  which  our  nation  has  been 
founded  and  exists. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Juanita  Kreps 
will  now  give  you  some  specific  proposals 
that  have  been  evolved  by  her  own  depart- 
ment, by  Members  of  Congress,  by  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  by  the  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  of  our  country.** 


*Made  to  reporters  assembled  in  the 
Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House  (text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Oct.  2,  1978). 

**Following  the  President's  remarks. 
Secretary  Kreps  held  a  news  conference  on 
the  proposals,  the  text  of  which  was  issued 
as  a  White  House  press  release. 
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to  resolve  any  commercial  problems 
they  encounter. 

•  We  assure  that  all  activities  under- 
taken under  commercial  programs  are 
consistent  with  overall  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives.  This  is  achieved 
through  frequent  interagency  meetings 
among  senior  officials. 

The  commercial  activities  performed 
by  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  are  aimed 
primarily  at  assisting  firms  to  enter  and 
expand  their  markets  abroad,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  small 
and  medium-sized  companies.  Foreign 
Service  posts  provide  these  firms, 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  a  continuing  flow  of  reports  on 
economic  trends  and  market  develop- 
ments, market  research,  trade  opportu- 
nities, major  economic  development 
projects,  and  background  financial  and 
commercial  information  on  prospective 
agents,  distributors,  and  purchasers  of 
American  products.  In  addition,  the 
posts  actively  help  organize  and  pro- 
mote U.S.  trade  and  industrial  exhibi- 
tions abroad.  They  also  arrange  for 
foreign  buyers  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  visit  American  trade  shows 
and  American  firms. 

Our  posts  abroad  also  operate  com- 
mercial libraries  and  publish  and  dis- 
tribute commercial  newsletters  to  pro- 
vide the  most  important  business  and 
government  buyers,  agents,  and  end- 
users  with  current  information  on 
American  products,  services,  and  tech- 
nology. These  activities  are,  of  course, 
in  addition  to  the  posts'  ongoing  assist- 
ance to  visiting  American  businessmen 
and  to  the  resident  American  business 
community. 

With  the  need  to  service  a  larger 
clientele  in  mind,  the  Export  Policy 
Task  Force  indicated  that  increased 
domestic  staffing  and  additional  com- 
mercial personnel  in  our  Foreign  Serv- 
ice posts  abroad  are  necessary  to  carry 
i  out  expanded  commercial  activities. 
The  President  has  directed  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  allocate  an 
additional  $20  million  in  annual  re- 
,  sources  for  export  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  State. 

With  these   new  export  promotion 

j  guidelines,   we  have  begun  exploring 

i  the  following  programs  in  order  to  be 

'  prepared  to  accommodate  this  projected 

expansion. 

•  We  have  reviewed  post  commer- 
i  cial  activities  and  business  assistance 


patterns  in  order  to  determine  in  which 
geographic  regions  and  at  which  em- 
bassies and  consulates  we  might  expect 
the  heaviest  initial  commercial  work- 
load increase  to  develop. 

•  We  are  identifying  those  Foreign 
Service  posts  which  can  be  expected  to 
cope  with  the  increased  work  require- 
ments without  increasing  their  re- 
sources. 

•  Then  we  will  target  selected  key 
posts  for  additional  personnel  where 
this  appears  necessary. 

•  We  will  explore  means  of  in- 
creasing the  flexibility  of  our  personnel 
resource  allocation  process  to  speed 
our  response  in  cases  where  the  need 
for  enhanced  commercial  services  to 
U.S.  export-motivated  industries  de- 
velops rapidly  and/or  exceeds  present 
projections. 

In  our  preparations  to  expand  the 
worldwide  capabilities  within  the 
commercial  function,  we  are  seeking 
to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
cost  of  that  expansion  from  existing 
resources  within  the  Department. 

A  key  determinant  of  a  nation's 
success  in  exporting  is  the  existence 
of  a  substantial  number  of  highly 
motivated  and  competitive  domestic 
industries  which  are  vigorously  en- 
gaged in  seeking  out  and  exploiting 
sales  opportunities  in  overseas  mar- 
kets. Government  export  promotion 
programs  can  help  assure  that  infor- 
mation on  foreign  markets  and  firms 
is  available  to  present  and  potential 
exporters,  that  opportunities  are 
available  to  exporters  to  display  their 
products  abroad,  and  that  exports  are 
not  discriminated  against  by  foreign 
governments.  But  export  promotion 
programs  of  this  or  any  other  country 
cannot  be  effective  in  the  absence  of 
a  strong  commitment  by  the  private 
sector  itself  to  seek  overseas  markets. 

The  positive  government  policies 
included  in  the  new  export  policy  are 
essential  to  provide  the  climate  and 
framework  for  an  expanded  export 
effort.  The  Department  of  State  is 
committed  to  giving  its  fullest  support 
to  this  effort.  □ 
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EUROPE:  An  Overview  of  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 


by  Marshall  D.  Shulman 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  September  26,  1978. 
Ambassador  Shulman  is  Special  Ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Soviet  Affairs. ' 

Last  year  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  testifying  before  your  subcommit- 
tee, I  presented  an  overview  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  as  of  that  time — 
October  1977.2  Today,  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  developments  that  have  oc- 
curred in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  since 
that  time,  to  analyze  the  reasons  for 
those  developments,  and  to  discuss 
present  prospects  for  the  relationship. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  since  World  War  II 
that  they  have  fluctuated  between 
periods  of  high  and  low  tension.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  relations  have 
moved  toward  relatively  higher  ten- 
sion, continuing  an  uneven  trend  from 
the  latter  part  of  1975. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  the  causes  of  this  de- 
terioration were  to  be  found  mainly  in 
the  following  Soviet  actions. 

•  In  exploiting  opportunities  for  the 
expansion  of  its  influence  in  Africa, 
the  Soviet  Union  exceeded  a  reason- 
able level  of  restraint  in  the  transport 
of  weapons  and  Cuban  combat  person- 
nel onto  the  continent,  thereby  exacer- 
bating local  conflict  situations. 

•  The  deployment  of  new  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  the  continued  up- 
grading of  Soviet  armaments  in  the 
European  theatre  raised  uncertainties 
about  Soviet  intentions. 

•  The  heightening  of  Soviet  police 
actions  against  Soviet  dissidents, 
American  correspondents,  and  an 
American  businessman,  and  the  con- 
tinued harassment  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  apply  for  emigration,  reflected  a 
lack  of  regard  for  commitments  under 
the  Helsinki  agreement. 

While  we  cannot  accept  the  Soviet 
view,  it  is  important  for  us  to  engage 
in  a  serious  analytical  effort  to  identify 
key  elements  of  the  present  Soviet 
world  view.  As  we  understand  Soviet 
perceptions,  the  following  charges 
which  they  have  levied  against  the 
United  States  loom  largest  for  them. 

•  Moscow    complains    of   dilatory 


conduct  of  negotiations  on  SALT, 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions, 
a  comprehensive  test  ban,  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

•  In  the  global  political  arena,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  suspicious  of  Western 
steps  to  strengthen  China  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  resents  exclusion  from 
the  Middle  East  negotiations,  and  be- 
lieves the  reaction  to  its  competition 
for  influence  in  Africa  is  dispropor- 
tionate and  unreasonable. 

•  The  Soviet  regime  sees  a  U.S. 
effort  to  use  human  rights  issues  to 
undermine  its  political  authority. 

•  It  is  disturbed  by  what  it  sees  as 
efforts  to  rekindle  the  cold  war  by 
economic  pinpricks. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  Soviet  leadership  sees 
the  deterioration  in  relations  as  largely 
stemming  from  cold  war  pressures 
within  the  United  States  and  does  not 
perceive  how  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  —  its  security  apparatus,  its 
military,  its  propagandists — have  con- 
tributed to  a  hardening  of  American 
attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  natural  tendency  not 
"to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us,"  as 
the  poet  Bobby  Burns  put  it,  and  we 
are  not  immune  from  this  tendency. 
But  the  problem  is  compounded  in  the 
Soviet  case  by  the  fact  that  these  are 
the  actions  of  institutions  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Soviet  system,  and  the 
world  view  of  the  leadership  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  its  limited  experience 
of  the  outside  world. 

ANALYSIS  OF  RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS 

In  seeking  to  understand  why  rela- 
tions have  deteriorated,  we  can  sort 
out  some  objective  factors  in  the  situ- 
ation. The  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
always  been  subject  to  changes  in  the 
external  international  situation,  which 
is  the  terrain  on  which  the  two  coun- 
tries meet. 

In  the  present  period,  a  principal 
factor  is  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
culminating  several  decades  of  post 
colonial  change,  has  entered  upon  a 
period  of  extraordinary  fluidity,  in 
which  many  sources  of  conflict  have 
come  to  a  head.  This  creates  situations 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  sees  op- 
portunities for  the  expansion  of  its  in- 
fluence,  and  this  in  turn  inevitably 


heightens  the  competitive  tension  in 
the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  not  interpreted  "de- 
tente" or  "peaceful  coexistence"  as 
precluding  such  actions. 

There  are  also  factors  within  the 
Soviet  Union  that  contribute  to 
heightened  tension  in  the  relationship. 
The  powerful  entrenched  police, 
bureaucracy  inevitably  presses  for 
tighter  control  and  punitive  actions 
against  the  expression  of  dissident 
opinion  during  periods  of  reduced  in- 
ternational tension,  thus  precipitating 
international  reactions  which  cut 
across  the  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  the  con- 
siderable strength  of  the  military 
bureaucracies  tends  to  perpetuate  sup- 
port for  military  programs  without  re-! 
gard  for  their  impact  on  the  other  in-,' 
ternational  policies  of  the  government. 

In  addition,  there  are  factors  in  the 
American  situation  which  affect  the 
relationship. 

•  The  blurring  of  popular  under-; 
standing  of  the  limitations  of, 
"detente"  contributed  to  a  sense  of 
disillusionment  and  anger  when  the,1 
competitive  aspects  of  the  relationship! 
became  more  evident. 

•  A  measured  and  effective  reaction 
to  the  military  and  political  competi- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
made  more  difficult  by  the  persisting 
post- Vietnam  apprehension  that  the 
United  States  may  be  seen  as  lacking 
sufficient  will  and  resolution. 

•  The  implementation  of  a  unified 
and  coordinated  foreign  policy  by  the 
United  States  has  become  more  com- 
plex, both  because  the  issues  them- 
selves have  become  more  complex  and 
also  as  a  result  of  the  shifting  balance 
of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

Given  the  existence  of  these  factors 
in  the  external  international  situation 
and  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  it  should  not  be  sur- 
prising that  the  course  of  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  does  not  follow  a  straight 
line.  Nevertheless,  it  lies  within  our 
power  to  magnify  or  moderate  the  ef- 
fect of  these  factors.  It  should  be  evi- 
dent that  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  moderate  them,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, since  a  high  level  of  tension  in 
the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship  inevitably 
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makes  all  other  problems  facing  us  in 
our  foreign  relations  more  difficult  and 
more  dangerous. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF 
U.S.-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

In  this  short  perspective,  one  can 
only  speak  of  trends  with  fingers 
crossed,  but  it  appears  possible  that 
the  deterioration  in  Soviet-American 
relations  may  have  bottomed  out  in 
midsummer.  During  the  August  holi- 
days, a  lull  in  the  chain  of  actions  and 
reactions  gave  both  sides  an  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
the  momentum  that  had  been  de- 
veloping in  the.  downward  spiral. 

A  number  of  steps  on  the  Soviet 
side  in  recent  weeks  suggests  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wishes  to  reverse  the 
tide  of  events. 

•  The  court  action  against  two 
American  correspondents,  who  had 
been  charged  with  slander  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  limit  Western  news  re- 
porting on  Soviet  dissidents,  was  ter- 
minated. 

•  An  American  businessman  who 
had  been  charged  with  currency  viola- 
tions, apparently  in  retaliation  for  the 
.arrest  of  two  Soviet  citizens  for  es- 
pionage, was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  after  a  transparently  contrived 
'trial. 

•  The  inhumane  severity  of  sen- 
tences in  human  rights  cases  has  been 
relatively  reduced  in  the  most  recent 
series  of  trials,  following  the  convic- 
tion of  Shcharanskiy,  and  the  Soviet 
[leadership  has  agreed  to  allow  a 
number  of  families  to  leave  the  coun- 
try who  had  previously  been  denied 
permission  to  do  so.  The  level  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continued  to  rise  and  is  now 
[higher  than  at  any  time  since  1973. 

•  Although  further  serious  problems 
Imay  lie  ahead  in  southern  Africa, 
there  are  some  grounds  for  a  tentative 
judgment  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
observed  certain  limitations  in 
'Ethiopia  and  has  not  sought  to  prevent 
Angola  from  playing  a  constructive 
,role  in  composing  its  relations  with 
jZaire  and  in  the  Namibian  problem. 

The  logic  of  the  Soviet  situation 
suggests  that  the  same  reasons  that 
prompted  the  Brezhnev  regime  about  a 
decade  ago  to  commit  itself  decisively 
|:o  a  foreign  policy  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  (that  is,  a  continuation  of 
|he  competition  without  war  and  at  re- 
duced levels  of  tension)  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  compelling  today  than  they 
>vere  then.  Domestically,  the  Soviet 
system  still  faces  the  need  for  structural 


changes  to  raise  both  agricultural  and 
industrial  productivity  and  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nological sector  of  its  economy. 

In  its  foreign  relations,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned  about  delicate  in- 
stabilities in  Eastern  Europe,  a  mount- 
ing challenge  from  China,  and  rela- 
tively unpromising  prospects  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  with  the  partial  and  still 
uncertain  exception  of  parts  of  Africa. 
In  the  military  balance,  the  continued 
high  level  of  resources  devoted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  its  strategic  and  con- 
ventional forces  has  stimulated  a  higher 
level  of  military  effort  by  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies. 

Each  of  these  problems  would  be 
compounded  by  a  foreign  policy  that 
would  result  in  higher  tensions.  Mis- 
calculations, irrationality,  and 
bureaucratic  free  wheeling  are  always 
possible,  but  if  prudence  and  logic  pre- 
vail, and  if  present  and  future  Soviet 
leaders  perceive  that  the  United  States 
is  equally  willing  to  conduct  the  re- 
lationship at  reduced  levels  of  tension, 
it  should  be  possible  to  put  matters 
onto  a  more  sensible  footing. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has 
been  taking  measured  steps  to  encour- 
age further  movement  by  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  the  resolution  of  funda- 
mental problems  still  unresolved. 

The  strains  of  the  recent  past  may 
create  an  opportunity  for  us  to  put  the 
U.S. -Soviet  relationship  on  a  more 
realistic  and  steady  course,  in  place  of 
the  alternations  between  extreme  hos- 
tility and  shallow  optimism  which  have 
dominated  our  attitudes  in  the  past. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
it  is  an  integral  element  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet- 
American  relationship  in  the  present 
period,  while  fundamentally  competi- 
tive in  nature  as  a  result  of  our  differ- 
ent views  of  the  world  and  our  con- 
flicting long  term  aims,  at  the  same 
time  also  includes  some  important 
overlapping  interests.  Preeminent 
among  these  common  interests  is  the 
necessity  of  navigating  the  mine  fields 
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On  October  2,  1978,  President  Car- 
ter accepted  the  credentials  of  Dr. 
Horst  Grunert  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  Sean  Donlon  of 
Ireland  as  their  countries'  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassadors  to  the  United 
States.  □ 


of  conflict  in  the  world  today  so  that 
they  do  not  precipitate  a  world  nuclear 
war. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  priority 
governing  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  present  period  is  to 
strengthen  our  security  by  seeking  to 
stabilize  the  military  competition  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  and  by 
working  toward  a  regulation  of  the 
political  competition  so  that  it  does  not 
increase  the  danger  of  war.  Viewing 
the  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  process  extending  over  many  dec- 
ades, it  is  part  of  our  longer  term  pur- 
pose to  encourage  a  widening  of  the 
sphere  of  cooperative  actions  to  effect 
a  moderating  influence  on  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  relationship 
to  the  extent  that  this  may  become 
possible. 

CURRENT  ISSUES  IN 
U.S.-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 

Although  it  has  not  received  much 
public  attention,  the  work  of  the  two 
SALT  delegations  at  Geneva  has 
brought  to  completion  perhaps  95%  of 
a  SALT  II  agreement.  Their  work  is 
embodied  in  a  joint  draft  agreement  of 
more  than  60  pages,  which  specifies  in 
great  technical  detail  the  definitions, 
verification  procedures,  and  other  as- 
pects that  must  be  covered  with  preci- 
sion to  avoid  later  misunderstanding. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  series  of  meetings 
between  Secretary  Vance  and  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko,  the  remaining  is- 
sues have  been  under  active  negotia- 
tion. Although  these  issues  are  few  in 
number,  they  are  complex  and  impor- 
tant to  one  side  or  the  other.  There  has 
been  some  narrowing  of  differences  on 
these  issues,  and  it  is  possible  that 
agreement  could  be  reached  in  the  near 
future. 

Once  agreement  is  reached,  the  re- 
sults will  be  placed  before  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  and  there 
will  be  a  full  opportunity  for  debate 
and  discussion  of  every  detail.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that 
the  proposed  SALT  II  agreement 
strengthens  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  allies. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  all,  I  believe, 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  increase  at 
dangerous  rates  the  destructive  capa- 
bility at  their  disposal  and  that  the  se- 
curity of  both  countries  and  of  the  en- 
tire world  would  thereby  be  seriously 
reduced. 

Agreement   in    SALT   is   not   based 
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upon  trust  but  is  soundly  based  upon 
practical  verification  measures. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
tinue the  SALT  negotiations,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  tension  in 
other  aspects  of  the  Soviet-American 
relationship,  on  the  self-evident 
grounds  that  our  interest  in  reducing 
the  danger  of  war  by  stabilizing  the 
military  competition  does  not  become 
diminished  during  periods  of  greater 
tension.  The  President  and  Secretary 
Vance  have  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
it  would  be  short-sighted  in  the  extreme 
to  delay  the  completion  of  a  strategic 
arms  limitation  accord  for  reasons  re- 
lated to  other  issues. 

In  one  crucial  respect,  SALT  is  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  negotiations.  We 
can  never  let  it  be  far  from  our  minds 
that  what  is  at  issue  is  the  growing  ca- 
pability of  the  human  race  to  obliterate 
itself.  Nothing  in  the  human  experience 
with  warfare,  nor  in  the  extraordinary 
development  of  nuclear  and  missile 
technology  in  recent  years,  would  jus- 
tify any  sense  of  complacency  about 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  The  fact 
is  that  negotiations  to  limit  nuclear 
capabilities  have  crawled  in  the  past  9 
years,  while  destructive  military  tech- 
nology has  had  a  phenomenal 
expansion — testimony  at  the  same  time 
to  mankind's  genius  and  lack  of  any 
sane  sense  of  proportion. 

Other  Arms  Control  Issues 

While  SALT  has  been  our  most  sig- 
nificant arms  limitation  negotiation,  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  have  con- 
tinued discussions  in  a  variety  of  other 
forums. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban.  We  have 
continued  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
The  desirability  of  this  goal  has  never 
been  in  doubt,  but  a  long-lasting  con- 
cern has  been  whether  such  a  ban 
would  be  verifiable.  In  the  past  months 
we  have  made  major  strides  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  verifica- 
tion regime.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  cease  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes,  agreeing 
with  us  that  at  the  present  time  it  would 
be  impossible  to  rule  out  military 
benefit  from  such  events;  it  has  also 
taken  a  generally  constructive  approach 
to  other  verification  issues.  Though  de- 
cisions remain  to  be  made  in  our  own 
government  and  also  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  our  respective  ap- 
proaches to  some  of  the  still  unresolved 
issues,  the  completion  of  these  trilat- 
eral negotiations  should  be  possible. 

Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
ductions. These  negotiations  have  been 


underway  in  Vienna  for  more  than  5 
years.  The  rate  of  progress  in  them  has 
been  exceedingly  slow,  to  the  point 
that  the  general  public  sometimes 
forgets  they  are  still  in  train.  But  their 
pace  derives  from  their  complexity — 
and  their  importance.  They  are  an  ini- 
tial attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
politically  and  militarily  significant  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  the  confrontation 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  last  few  months  have,  in  fact, 
produced  some  significant  steps.  A 
Western  initiative  in  April  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Eastern  counterproposal  in 
June  which,  while  it  moved  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  the  framework  for  an 
agreement  which  we  had  proposed  5 
years  earlier,  left  serious  differences 
with  the  Soviets  on  a  number  of  sub- 
stantive issues,  most  importantly  on  the 
number  of  troops  they  and  their  allies 
presently  have  in  the  reduction  area. 
But  I  am  more  optimistic  now  that  the 
negotiations  can  produce  a  significant 
result  than  I  could  have  been  a  year 
ago. 

Conventional  Arms  Transfer  Lim- 
itations. Since  my  appearance  before 
your  subcommittee  last  October,  U.S. 
and  Soviet  delegations  have  met  three 
times  to  establish  the  groundwork  for 
seeking  agreement  on  general  princi- 
ples to  restrain  arms  transfers  to  third 
countries  and  regions.  We  have  been 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Soviet  side  has 
addressed  the  issue  seriously.  At  the 
same  time,  the  problem  is  enormously 
complex,  and  we  cannot  expect  signifi- 
cant results  immediately.  The  fact  that 
the  dialogue  has  begun,  however,  of- 
fers some  hope. 

Antisatellite    Arms    Control.    We 

have  held  one  meeting  with  the  Soviets 
on  this  subject.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
expressed  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  competition  in  the  field  of 
antisatellite  weaponry.  We  hope  to 
have  a  second  session  later  this  year. 

Indian  Ocean.  Since  the  fourth 
round  of  talks  in  February  1978,  on 
stabilizing  force  levels  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  these  discussions  have  been  in 
recess.  It  is  the  U.S.  position  that  in- 
creased Soviet  military  presence  and 
activity  in  the  region  has  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  talks. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  only  recently  re- 
turned to  former  levels  of  its  naval 
forces,  but  their  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Horn 
of  Africa  continue  to  arouse  concern  in 
the  area.  Since  the  goal  of  these  discus- 
sions is  to  produce  an  agreement  which 
would  limit  Soviet  military  presence 
and  activity  in  the  area,  as  well  as  ours, 
I  believe  the  United  States  would  be 
receptive  to  evidence   that  the   Soviet 
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Union  is  still  seriously  interested  in  the 
original  objective  agreed  upon  in  these 
discussions — stabilization  of  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  military  presence  in  the  area; 
at  the  level  which  obtained  when  the 
talks  began,  with  the  further  goal  o« 
eventual  reduction  in  these  levels. 

Chemical  Weapons  and  Radiologi- 
cal Weapons.  Negotiations  are  pro- 
ceeding separately  in  Geneva  on  these 
two  areas.  Verification  and  definitional 
problems  remain,  but  the  prospects  are 
good  for  the  long  term. 

In  general,  talks  in  the  field  of  arms 
limitation  have  been  productive  as  well 
as  instructive,  although  extremel) 
slow.  There  has  been  some  narrowing 
of  differences  in  the  approach  of  the 
two  countries  toward  these  issues,  anc 
despite  the  suspicion  that  inevitably 
dominates  matters  affecting  military 
security,  the  Soviet  leadership  clearl) 
wishes  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and  shares 
our  concern  over  the  dangerous  effect 
of  unrestrained  military — and  particu^ 
larly  nuclear — competition. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
talks,  and  any  agreements  that  mighi 
result,  are  not  inspired  by  or  based  or 
mutual  trust  nor  by  an  effort  simply  tc 
improve  the  general  climate  of  rela- 
tions. Rather,  both  sides  have  realisti- 
cally assessed  them  to  be  in  eacr^ 
country's  self-interest.  Progress  in  one 
area,  particularly  SALT,  can  enhance 
the  prospects  for  progress  on  other  is; 
sues.  At  the  same  time,  each  negotia 
tion  is  carried  out  on  its  own  merits! 
and  concrete  results  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate criteria  on  which  we  judge  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  restrain  the 
military  competition. 

International  Political  Issues 

Africa.  Since  the  Angolan  conflic 
in  1975-76,  and  again  since  last  Oc- 
tober, much  of  the  controversy  ir 
U.S. -Soviet  affairs  has  centered  on  the 
issue  of  Soviet  activities  in  Africa.  The 
introduction  by  the  Soviets  of  moderr 
military  equipment,  Cuban  comba 
troops,  and  Soviet  military  advisers 
into  conflicts  in  the  Horn  and  in  south 
ern  Africa  has  escalated  the  level  o] 
violence  and  obstructed  the  peacefu 
resolution  of  these  disputes.  The  fac; 
that  these  Soviet/Cuban  forces  remair 
in  Angola  and  Ethiopia  raises  questions 
about  Moscow's  ultimate  intentions 
and  is  of  continuing  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  We  have 
repeatedly  made  these  concerns  knowr 
to  the  Soviets  at  the  highest  level. 

Looking  at  the  specific  instances  ol 
Soviet  actions  in  Africa,  one  is  drawr 
to  the  conclusion  that  Moscow  has 
sought  primarily  to  take  advantage  ol 
opportunities  rather  than  to  implemen 
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some  grand  design  for  subversion  of 
the  continent.  In  Angola  and  Ethiopia, 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  taking  sides  in 
local  disputes,  was  able  to  tip  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  its  clients.  While  ini- 
tially successful,  this  policy  has  led  the 
Soviet  Union  into  a  position  where 
even  greater  commitments,  some 
against  its  own  interests,  may  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  its  position. 

In  Angola,  Soviet  involvement  arose 
from  support  of  a  national  liberation 
struggle  against  Portuguese  colonial 
rule.  In  1975  Soviet  military  assistance 
and  Cuban  troops  insured  the  ascend- 
ance of  one  liberation  group,  the  Pop- 
ular Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola,  over  its  rivals. 

Western  diplomatic  efforts  have 
sought  to  facilitate  a  settlement  in 
Namibia  and  to  encourage  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Zaire  and  Angola,  thereby 
reducing  tension  along  their  common 
border.  The  Angolan  Government  has 
;  recently  undertaken  a  concerted  effort 
to  broaden  its  foreign  policy  through 
improved  relations  with  the  West. 

In   Ethiopia,    Soviet   intervention    in 

the    Ethiopia-Somalia    war    was    moti- 

'vated   by    strategic,    geopolitical,    and 

ideological    considerations    and    was 

reinforced    by    their   expulsion    from 

Somalia    in    November    1977.    After 

[securing   an    Ethiopian    victory    in   the 

iOgaden,    the    Soviet    Union    provided 

'logistical    support,    but    no    Soviet    or 

Cuban  combat  forces,  for  an  Ethiopian 

offensive    in    Eritrea.    Support   for  the 

;  Ethiopians    against    the    three    Eritrean 

insurgent   groups — one   of  which,   the 

Eritrean  People's  Liberation  Front,  is  a 

[longstanding    Marxist    revolutionary 

movement  —  created   problems   for  the 

Soviet  Union  in  its  relations  with  sev- 

;  eral    radical    Arab    states    and    opened 

'.  them  to  criticism  from  radicals  as  well 

as  moderates  in  the  recent  Organization 

of     African     Unity     (OAU)     and 

nonaligned  conferences.  Soviet  efforts 

|  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settlement 

i  in    Eritrea   have,    on    the    other   hand, 

,  created  tensions  in  their  relations  with 

I  the  Mengistu  regime  in  Ethiopia. 

In  southern  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  provided  military  assistance  to 
I  guerrilla  forces  engaged  in  an  OAU- 
supported  effort  to  topple  the  white- 
I  dominated  government  in  Rhodesia. 
'The  amount  of  Soviet  assistance  has 
I  been  limited  so  far,  however,  by  the 
!  unwillingness  of  leaders  of  the  sur- 
rounding front-line  states  to  allow  a 
[  larger  Soviet/Cuban  presence  in  guer- 
j  rilla  camps  in  their  countries.  Further, 
|  these  leaders  have  supported  Anglo- 
i  American  efforts  to  achieve  an  all- 
I  parties  negotiated  settlement  and  have 
j  favored  this  course  over  options  en- 
!  tailing  greater  Soviet  involvement.  It  is 


unclear  whether  this  situation  will  con 
tinue  to  prevail  in  Rhodesia,  given  the 
recent  appeals  for  greater  resort  to 
violence.  We  continue  to  urge  restraint 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  in  recognition  of 
the  extremely  serious  consequences  of 
an  escalation  of  the  fighting. 

In  our  view,  African  problems  are 
best  solved  by  Africans  in  an  African 
context.  By  addressing  the  underlying 
problems,  we  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  Soviet  exploitation  of  African  situ- 
ations. It  is  the  actions  of  the  African 
states  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  the  Soviet/Cuban  presence 
and  prevent  their  intrusion  in  future 
conflicts. 

Middle  East.  It  is  too  early  to  assess 
the  full  impact  of  recent  developments 
in  the  Middle  East  on  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lations. The  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to 
become  an  active  participant  in  Middle 
East  negotiations  through  the  conven- 
ing of  a  Geneva  conference,  and  it  has 
bitterly  expressed  its  frustration  at  the 
course  of  events  that  followed  Presi- 
dent Sadat's  trip  to  Jerusalem 
[November  1977],  leading  up  to  the 
Camp  David  summit  meeting  [Sep- 
tember 5-17,  1978].  Brezhnev,  in  a 
speech  on  September  22,  criticized  the 
Camp  David  summit  results  as  intended 
to  split  the  Arab  countries.  He  said  this 
could  only  make  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  more  difficult.  What  the 
Soviet  position  will  be  in  the  long  run 
may  depend  upon  the  position  of  Syria 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. 

We  recognize  the  strong  Soviet 
interest  in  the  Middle  East  and  would 
welcome  any  positive  contribution  the 
U.S.S.R.  can  make  to  the  long  term 
amelioration  of  the  problems  of  the 
area. 

The  Chinese  Factor.  In  recent 
months,  there  has  been  a  marked  inten- 
sification of  Soviet  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  the  developing  relationship 
between  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  United  States,  and  this 
issue  appears  to  be  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a  major  element  in  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship. 

The  heightening  of  Soviet  concerns 
is  primarily  related  to  the  recent  out- 
ward thrust  of  China's  foreign  policy 
and  its  increasingly  active  efforts  to 
oppose  the  Soviet  Union  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  This  includes  the  recent 
completion  of  the  peace  and  friendship 
treaty  between  Japan  and  the  P.R.C. 
(which  the  Soviet  Union  strongly  op- 
posed), the  flaring  up  of  tensions  be- 
tween China  and  Vietnam,  the  highly 
publicized  visits  of  P.R.C.  Chairman 
Hua  Kuo-feng  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
Iran,  and  the  new  Chinese  interest  in 


acquiring  Western  technology  and 
perhaps  military  hardware. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to 
seeking  to  continue  to  improve  the 
U.S. -P.R.C.  relations  within  the 
framework  of  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique. We  have  repeatedly  made 
clear  our  official  position  that  the  nor- 
malization of  Sino-U.S.  relations 
would  be  a  desirable  development  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace  and  not 
directed  against  the  interest  of  any 
other  state. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  asserted 
that  it  has  no  objections  to  the  move- 


\ittlft  Report 
on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
SEPT.  1 » 

As  required  by  Public  Law  94-104,  this  re- 
port describes  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
towards  a  negotiated  settlement  on  Cyprus  in 
the  past  sixty  days. 

The  last  report  described  proposals  submitted 
by  the  Turkish  Cypriots  on  April  13,  and  noted 
several  expressions  of  flexibility  subsequently 
made  by  the  Turkish  side.  In  July  there  were 
further  encouraging  signs.  Both  the  Government 
of  Cyprus  and  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leadership 
put  forward  fresh  and  promising  proposals  for 
the  resettlement  of  the  important  commercial 
and  resort  city  of  Varosha  (New  Famagusta). 
Varosha  has  been  deserted  and  under  Turkish 
control  since  the  1974  fighting.  Significantly, 
both  sides  foresee  that  progress  on  this  issue 
will  lead  to  a  resumption  of  the  intercommunal 
negotiations. 

We  have  urged  the  two  Cypriot  parties  to 
give  these  proposals  careful  consideration,  and 
plan  to  continue  to  encourage  a  satisfactory 
compromise  on  Varosha,  one  we  hope  will  lead 
them  to  reconvene  the  intercommunal  negotia- 
tions under  the  aegis  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
feel  that  the  United  States  1)  should  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  seeking  a  just  and  lasting 
Cyprus  settlement,  and  2)  should  continue  to 
support  the  efforts  of  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim.  On  August  14,  the  conference  committee 
on  the  Security  Assistance  Bill  approved  the 
language  to  end  the  Turkish  Arms  Embargo.  I 
consider  this  action  appropriate  and  necessary 
to  our  continuing  impartial  and  constructive 
role. 

Jimmy  Carter  □ 


1  Text  from  Weekly   Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Sept.  4. 
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merit  toward  normalization,  it  has  ex- 
pressed particular  concern  that  steps  in 
this  direction  may  be  presented  as  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
has  shown  special  sensitivity  to  the 
prospect  that  the  United  States  or  the 
West  may  become  a  source  of  military 
technology  or  hardware  for  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Soviet  apprehensions  are  deeply 
rooted,  and  the  issue  seems  certain  to 
remain  a  sensitive  one  in  the  Soviet- 
American  dialogue. 

Human  Rights 

The  issue  of  human  rights  has  con- 
tinued to  be  among  the  most  conten- 
tious aspects  of  recent  Soviet-American 
relations.  This  was  evident  at  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  which  reviewed 
implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  While  from  the  Western  point  of 
view,  the  review  conducted  at  Belgrade 
reaffirmed  the  legitimate  interest  of  the 
international  community  in  encourag- 
ing respect  by  individual  states  for  their 
commitments  to  the  enlargement  of 
human  rights,  the  Soviet  response  was 
to  reject  the  process  as  an  improper 
interference  in  its  internal  affairs. 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  our  advocacy 
of  individual  human  rights  in  the  world 
as  a  fundamental  challenge  to  the 
dominant  political  and  ideological  po- 
sition of  the  Soviet  regime.  It  has  re- 
peatedly made  clear  its  position  that 
public  pressure  on  the  human  rights 
issue  will  be  counterproductive  in  indi- 
vidual cases  and  will  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  other  aspects  of  our  bilat- 
eral relationship. 

In  recent  months,  the  issue  has  been 
heightened  by  steps  taken  by  the  Soviet 
security  apparatus  against  all  forms  of 
expression  of  internal  dissent,  cul- 
minating in  an  intensification  of  ar- 
rests, trials,  and  harassment  of  promi- 
nent supporters  of  the  Helsinki 
monitoring  groups  and  of  those  who 
have  expressed  publicly  their  desire  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  was  evident  that  people  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  could 
not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  the 
intensification  of  these  repressive  ac- 
tions, lest  they  appear  to  condone  this 
serious  setback  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  reaction  was  expressed  by  a  pow- 
erful surge  of  public  condemnation  and 
by  actions  of  the  government  to  con- 
strict certain  aspects  of  the  bilateral 
relationship. 

While  the  issue  of  human  rights  re- 
mains as  an  abrasive  factor  in  the  re- 
lationship, rooted  in  the  fundamentally 
different  nature  and  philosophies  of  our 


two  societies,  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  furtherance  of 
human  rights  worldwide  remains  firm. 
It  will  continue  to  seek  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  bilateral  relation- 
ship can  best  be  strengthened  by 
scrupulous  observance  of  international 
norms  of  human  rights  and  a  flexible 
and  tolerant  attitude  in  dealing  with 
individual  cases. 

Scientific,  Academic,  and  Cultural 
Exchanges 

The  11  U.S. -U.S.S.R.  governmental 
agreements  on  cooperation  in  scientific 
and  technical  fields  have  continued  to 
promote  joint  research  and  information 
exchanges  involving  a  wide  range  of 
official  and  private  scientists.  They  are 
administered  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and,  as  official  bilateral  ac- 
tivities, were  the  subject  of  continuing 
review  when  Soviet  actions  against 
prominent  dissidents  and  U.S.  citizens 
in  Moscow  created  serious  strains  in 
our  relations.  In  this  connection,  three 
high-level  delegations  were  postponed 
in  July. 

We  have,  however,  continued  ac- 
tivities at  the  working  level  in  support 
of  research  programs  and  expanding 
scientific  contacts.  Some  American 
scientists,  as  an  expression  of  concern 
about  the  fate  of  certain  prominent 
Soviet  scientists,  have  limited  their 
participation  in  the  scientific  exchange 
programs,  but  leaders  of  the  U.S.  sci- 
entific community  have,  on  balance, 
supported  the  long  term  benefits  of  sci- 
entific cooperation.  The  potential  for 
scientific  benefits  from  cooperation  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  several 
diverse  fields  —  heart  disease,  elec- 
trometallurgy, and  magnetohydro- 
dynamic  production  of  electricity. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  American 
participants  have  worked  to  produce 
greater  substantive  benefits  and  to  in- 
sure balance  in  exchange  programs. 
These  efforts  to  some  extent  are  re- 
flected in  the  slightly  lower  levels  of 
activity  as  measured  by  travel  under  the 
agreements  in  1977  compared  to  1976. 


Americans 

Soviets 

to  U.S.S.R. 

to  U.S. 

1976 

973 

876 

1977 

772 

668 

Under  two  additional  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  have  also  continued  to  spon- 
sor exchanges  in  a  range  of  scientific 
fields.  A  major  review  of  the  National 
Academy's  activities  conducted  in 
1977  by  the  National  Research  Council 
concluded  among  other  points  that  the 
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program  is  worthwhile,  that  it  helps  to 
build  the  world  scientific  community, 
and  it  can  be  helpful  in  ameliorating 
isolation  of  Soviet  scientists. 

Cultural  and  academic  exchange 
programs  have  been  sustained  at  levels 
approximating  the  previous  year  but  are 
growing  in  diversity  as  more  direct 
contacts  complement  the  official  pro- 
grams under  the  6-year  cultural  rela- 
tions agreement  signed  in  1973.  Under 
the  official  program,  postgraduate  stu- 
dents, senior  researchers,  and  lecturers 
continue  to  be  exchanged  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis.  Approximate  figures  for] 
these  ongoing  exhanges  are  45 
graduate  students  and  young  faculty 
members  each  way  annually,  10  senior 
researchers,  and  about  20  university: 
lecturers.  A  major  International  Com- 
munication Agency  exhibit  on  U.S. 
agriculture  is  now  touring  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  is  expected  to  be  seen  by  1.3-1.5 
million  Soviet  citizens  in  six  cities. 
Recently  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory Jazz  Band  performed  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Paul  Taylor  Dance 
Company  is  on  tour  in  September  and 
October. 

Academic  and  cultural  exchanges 
retain  their  importance  both  because  of  j 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  communication  in 
such  fields  and  because  of  the  contri- 
butions made  to  improved  mutual  un- 
derstanding over  the  long  term. 

The  broad  range  of  our  contacts  with' 
the  U.S.S.R.,  both  technical  and  cul- 
tural, is  monitored  by  the  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  for  U.S.-; 
Soviet  Affairs,  cochaired  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs  and  myself,  under  the  authority 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  It  has 
proved  a  valuable  instrument  for  in-' 
suring  that  all  activities  are  consistent 
with  current  policy  guidance  and  has 
given  participants  a  sense  of  direction 
and  an  appreciation  of  where  each  en- 
deavor fits  in  the  general  pattern  of 
relations. 


Economic  Relations 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  the 
development  of  economic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  could  add  an 
important  stabilizing  element  to  the 
total  relationship  and  could  be  of 
benefit  to  both  sides,  this  prospect  has 
been  adversely  affected  during  the 
period  under  review. 

After  a  5-year  period  of  generally 
steady  growth,  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  declined  from  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  1976  to  $1.6  billion  in  1977. 
This  reflected  a  decline  in  Soviet  pur- 
chases both  of  grain  and  of  industrial 
equipment.  One  factor  in  this  decline 
was  a  Soviet  effort  to  conserve  its  stock 
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of  hard  currency.  This  factor  also  was 
responsible  for  a  similar  pattern  of  re- 
duced Soviet  purchases  from  several 
other  developed  countries. 

U.S.  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
were  valued  at  $234  million  in  1977, 
about  the  same  level  as  for  the  past  5 
years. 

The  implementation  of  the  stated 
policy  of  this  government  to  work  to- 
ward an  improvement  in  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  general  fac- 
tors in  the  relationship  discussed  ear- 
lier, including  in  particular  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Moscow  representative  of 
International  Harvester. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  actions 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Government,  the 
United  States  adopted  several  meas- 
ures, including  the  provision  for  prior 
review  of  sales  of  oil  and  gas  equip- 
ment to  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act. 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  in  recent 
months  have  astringently  washed  away 
the  remnants  of  any  euphoric  expecta- 
tions from  the  period  of  detente  as  it 
appeared  to  exist  6  years  ago. 

What  remains,  however,  is  an  op- 
'portunity  to  build  upon  a  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  relationship  and  in  particular  to 
realize  in  concrete  steps  the  interests 
that  both  countries  should  have  in 
stabilizing  the  strategic  military  com- 
petition and  in  setting  recognized  con- 
straints on  the  conduct  of  the  political 
competition.  This  is  the  most  urgent 
aspect  of  the  relationship. 

For  the  future,  one  cannot  escape  the 
impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  approaching  some  fundamental 
choices — whether  to  allow  the  ele- 
'ments  of  conflict  in  the  relationship  to 
deepen  or  to  follow  the  course  of  re- 
straint and  responsibility,  leading  to  a 
widening  of  measures  of  cooperation. 

The  United  States  has  the  means  and 
the  will  to  protect  its  interests  in  either 
case.  But  by  our  actions  and  by  what 
jwe  say,  we  should  make  it  clear  be- 
jyond  any  doubt  that  if  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership chooses  the  wiser  course  of  re- 
straint and  responsibility,  they  will  find 
Ithe  United  States  fully  responsive.       □ 


An  Overview  of  Eastern  Europe 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
\be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  January  1978,  p.  1 . 


by  William  H.  Luers 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  September  7,  1978.  Mr. 
Luers  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  European  Affairs  at  the  time  of  his 
appearance  before  this  subcommittee; 
he  was  subsequently  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Venezuela. ' 

Eastern  Europe,  which  deserves  in- 
creased attention  and  broader  under- 
standing among  the  public  at  large,  is 
rich  in  historical  and  cultural  diversity 
and  includes  the  ancestral  homelands  of 
many  Americans.  In  fact,  reading  the 
roster  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  one  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  how  many  Members 
have  surnames  of  Eastern  European 
origin. 

This  Administration  has  dedicated  a 
special  effort  to  improving  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe.  In  doing  so,  we 
have  built  on  the  efforts  of  past  Ad- 
ministrations to  deal  constructively 
with  several  of  the  countries  in  the 
region.  We  are  mindful  that  our  rela- 
tions are  not  carried  out  in  a  vacuum 
and  that  our  policies  must  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  the  countries  in- 
volved in  order  to  be  effective.  In 
dealing  with  us,  Eastern  European  gov- 
ernments will  proceed  in  terms  of  their 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  their 
neighbors  and  allies.  We,  in  turn,  will 
seek  to  keep  our  European  allies  at- 
tuned to  our  efforts. 

For  the  present  purpose,  we  have 
defined  Eastern  Europe  to  include  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Romania,  Bulgaria,  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  All  of  these 
countries  are  members  of  both  the  War- 
saw Pact  and  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  (COMECON). 

We  will  not  discuss  Yugoslavia  or 
Albania  today.  Both  are  Communist, 
but  neither  is  a  member  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Yugoslavia  is  nonaligned,  and 
our  relations  with  it  are  qualitatively 
very  different  from  those  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  member  states.  We  do  not 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  Albania, 
which  is  now  following  a  course  inde- 
pendent of  any  major  outside  power. 


HISTORICAL  SETTING 

Eastern  Europe,   as  we  speak  of  it 
today,    is   the   military,   political,    and 


ideological  buffer  zone  established 
across  the  heart  of  Europe  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  fruit  of  its  suc- 
cessful counterattack  against  Nazi 
Germany  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Several  of  these  states  had 
emerged  as  creations  of  the  peacemak- 
ers after  the  First  World  War:  Poland 
was  recreated  after  123  years  of  foreign 
occupation  by  Germany,  Tsarist  Rus- 
sia, and  Hapsburg  Austria;  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary  emerged  as  new 
entities  out  of  the  collapsing  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire;  and  even  Romania, 
although  independent  for  40  years  be- 
fore World  War  I,  assumed  expanded 
dimensions  by  acquisition  of  new 
territories. 

Interwar  Period 

In  the  interwar  period,  it  was  a  fond 
hope  of  the  Western  political  leaders 
that  these  new  and  inexperienced  states 
would  provide  a  buffer — or  cordon 
sanitaire — between  their  countries  and 
the  Bolshevik  Soviet  state.  In  the  brief 
20-year  period  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  these  states  struggled  with  the 
administrative  management  of  their 
territories,  unifying  their  countries; 
establishing  control  over  their 
minorities;  developing  foreign  policies 
usually  based  on  their  World  War  I 
alliances;  and  dealing  with  agricultural 
reform,  economic  dislocation  and  dis- 
aster, multiparty  systems,  and  Com- 
munist and  Fascist  agitation. 

Except  for  Czechoslovakia,  none  of 
them  succeeded  in  establishing  any 
kind  of  stability  or  democratic  repre- 
sentative system;  all  of  them  discov- 
ered that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  survive  separately  and  that  the  Allies 
were  not  able  to  help  them  sufficiently. 
The  economic  depression,  internal 
political  instability,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Allies  led  the  eastern  Europeans 
to  succumb  to  Hitler  either  gradually 
through  political  means  or  abruptly  in 
battle  like  the  Poles. 

Aftermath  of  World  War  II 

The  outcome  of  the  Second  World 
War  again  altered  the  map  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Nazi  Germany  was  split  into 
two  successor  states.  Poland  lost  terri- 
tory in  the  east  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
gained  in  the  west  at  the  expense  of 
Germany.  The  Germans  also  lost  east 
Prussia,  which  was  divided  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.  Romania 
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lost  Bessarabia  and  other  pieces  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  Soviet  Union  and  also 
yielded  some  to  Bulgaria.  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  found  themselves  now 
with  common  borders  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  acquired  portions  of 
Czechoslovak  territory. 

Soviet  armies  were  everywhere  in 
occupation,  giving  direct  support  to 
Stalin's  political  objectives.  Com- 
munist leaders,  schooled  in  the  prewar 
jails  of  their  countries  and  in  Soviet  in- 
stitutions, came  to  power.  These 
Communist  leaders  introduced  Stalinist 
methods  of  rule,  including  wholesale 
changes  in  administration,  economic 
management,  judicial  system,  the  se- 
curity apparatus,  and  other  areas  of  na- 
tional life.  The  new  leaders  threw  out 
those  who  had  exercised  power  and  re- 
placed them  with  reliable  Communists 
loyal  to  Moscow.  The  Communist  Par- 
ties became  the  ruling  elites 
monopolizing  the  reins  of  power. 

De-Stalinization 

Soviet  policy  underwent  change  after 
Khruschev's  de-Stalinization  speech  to 
the  Soviet  20th  Party  Congress  in 
1956.  Efforts  at  abolishing  the  worse 
excesses  of  the  period  met  with 
hardline  resistance  and  rising  expecta- 
tions of  the  population  and  split  the 
Communist  Parties  of  Eastern  Europe. 

In  Poland,  workers'  riots  in  1956 
accelerated  the  process  of  change  as  the 
leaders  made  concessions  to  the 
people — the  farmers,  the  workers,  the 
intellectuals,  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  Hungary,  where  a  full-scale  rev- 
olution broke  out  in  Budapest  in  1956, 
the  divided  Communist  Party  leaders 
found  that  their  attempts  at  far-reaching 
changes  were  thwarted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Soviet  troops.  The  revolu- 
tionary government's  call  for  with- 
drawal from  the  Warsaw  Pact  probably 
convinced  the  Soviets  that  intervention 
was  the  only  course  for  maintaining 
control.  Repression  of  those  who  had 
participated  in  the  revolution  and  their 
supporters  became  the  first  order  of 
business.  Both  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
world  learned  that  Soviet  interests  in 
Eastern  Europe  would  brook  no  ex- 
treme change  of  system,  no  sudden 
change  of  foreign  policy,  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  authority  by  the  Communist 
Party  over  the  levers  of  power. 

1956-64 

In  the  aftermath  of  1956,  two  paral- 
lel trends  were  discernible.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  pressed  forward 
toward  the  more  effective  cooperation 
of  Warsaw  Pact  military  forces  and  to- 
ward closer  coordination  of  economic 


plans  and  policies  within  COMECON. 
On  the  other  hand,  Eastern  European 
states  gradually  acquired  greater  free- 
dom to  develop  and  pursue  policies 
which  would  make  their  systems  work 
better. 

For  example,  Hungary  introduced  a 
policy  of  conciliation  toward  non- 
Communists  within  the  country  with 
the  maxim:  "Whoever  is  not  against  us 
is  with  us."  It  thereby  reduced  hostility 
between  party  members  and  nonparty 
people  which  had  been  so  intense  be- 
fore and  immediately  after  the  1956 
period.  All  the  Eastern  European 
countries  went  through  a  process  of 
rehabilitating  many  Communists  who 
had  been  jailed  or  executed  during  the 
Stalinist  period  and  of  releasing  non- 
Communists  from  jail.  "Socialist  le- 
gality" was  emphasized,  compromises 
with  the  oppressed  religious  faiths  were 
explored,  autarkic  economic  policies 
were  reexamined,  relations  with  the 
West  were  expanded,  and  attempts 
were  begun  to  meet  consumer  needs. 


Late  1960's  and  Early  1970's 

A  most  dramatic  expression  of  East- 
ern European  nationalism  came  when 
Romania  issued  a  statement  in  1964 
declaring  its  intention  to  develop  inde- 
pendent policies  based  on  Romanian 
interests.  Thereafter,  differences  on 
foreign  policy  issues  between  Romania 
and  the  Soviet  Union  became  more 
explicit  in  a  number  of  areas. 

Even  while  Romania  was  becoming 
more  assertive  internationally,  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968  the  Soviets 
— joined  by  East  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria — marched  in  to 
prevent  the  new  leadership  of  that 
Communist  Party  from  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  more  human  and  pluralistic 
social  order.  Just  as  the  Soviets  could 
not  tolerate  the  specter  of  Hungary 
leaving  the  Warsaw  Pact  of  1956,  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  Communist  Party 
of  Czechoslovakia  seeming  to  relin- 
quish its  dominant  role  over  society  in 
1968. 

The  era  of  detente  has  been  accom- 
panied by  significant  changes  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Each  Communist  Party  has 
reevaluated  its  ways  of  dealing  with 
consumer  needs,  economic  problems, 
and  public  opinion. 

•  Worker  riots  in  Poland  in  1970 
highlighted  the  dangers  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  ignoring  or  paying  too 
little  attention  to  worker  demands  for 
an  increased  standard  of  living,  more 
consumer  goods,  and  better  housing. 

•  Czechoslovak  leaders  after  1968 
carefully  provided  the  populace  with 
expanded   supplies   of  food   and   con- 
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sumer  goods  in  order  to  defuse  political 
discontent. 

•  Hungary  introduced  its  new  eco- 
nomic mechanism  to  get  away  from  the: 
highly  centralized  command  economy 
model  and  to  reward  efficient  industrial 
management  and  higher  productivity. 

•  East  Germany  continued  to  build 
up  its  industrial  capacity  and  achieved] 
a  measure  of  status  assisted  by  the 
political  and  economic  understandings 
reached  bilaterally  with  West  Germany 
and  by  the  stability  which  developed 
after  signature  of  the  Quadripartite 
Agreement  on  Berlin. 

•  Romania,  following  its  own 
maverick  path,  concentrated  on  its 
flexible  foreign  policy  while  its  lead- 
ership continued  to  require  a  spartan 
existence  of  its  people. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  furthei 
changes  and  trends  in  Eastern  Europe.  I 


CURRENT  TRENDS 

The  growing  diversity  in  Easterri 
Europe  must  be  seen  in  context.  The 
Soviet  Union  remains,  as  one  Pole  has 
put  it,  "the  dominant  personality  of  the 
region."  The  Communist  leaders  ol 
Eastern  Europe  have  much  in  common 
with  the  Soviet  Politburo,  not  the  leas! 
of  which  is  their  determination  tc; 
maintain  the  power  monopoly  of  ih( 
party..  The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  the 
Eastern  European  Communist  states 
adhere  to  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  is  Soviet 
policy  to  integrate  Eastern  Europe  tc 
the  maximum  degree  feasible. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  COM- 
ECON continue  to  be  the  principal  in- 
struments of  Soviet  integration  policy. 
On  the  ideological  front,  the  Soviel 
Union  has  sought  to  subordinate  the 
national  interests  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean parties  to  those  of  "proletarian 
internationalism"  as  interpreted  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Fearing  the  ideological  disintegration 
of  the  Communist  movement,  the 
Soviets  have  made  particular  efforts  tc 
solidify  the  ideological  support  they  re- 
ceive from  Eastern  Europe. 

These  Soviet  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  integration  and  more  ideologi- 
cal support  have  not  been  altogethei 
successful.  For  example,  bilateralism 
and  nonconvertible  currencies  continue 
to  be  the  predominant  features  of  trade 
among  COMECON  countries,  even 
though  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
coordinating  participation  in  joint  rawj 
materials  extraction  projects. 

In  ideology,  at  the  conference  ol 
European  Communist  Parties  in  Easl 
Berlin  in  June  1976,  the  Communis) 
Parties  of  Western  Europe  and  Yugo- 
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slavia,  joined  by  the  Romanians, 
forced  the  adoption  of  a  nonbinding 
final  document  which,  inter  alia,  rec- 
ognized the  equality  and  autonomy  of 
all  Communist  Parties  and  refrained 
from  criticism  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party. 

Although  Moscow  seeks  as  much 
military,  economic,  and  political  cohe- 
sion in  Eastern  Europe  as  feasible,  it 
also  has  an  important  stake  in  Eastern 
Europe's  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic viability.  The  U.S.S.R.  cannot 
meet  all  of  Eastern  Europe's  raw  mate- 
rial and  technology  needs.  Lagging 
productivity  and  technological  ad- 
vancement have  given  rise  to  various 
attempts  at  economic  reform. 
Moreover,  internal  pressures,  gener- 
ated by  the  aspirations  of  the  nationally 
proud  peoples  of  the  area,  have  brought 
about  political  strains  that  can  only  be 
handled  by  these  nations  themselves. 
The  Soviets  have  become  reconciled, 
therefore,  to  some  diversity  as  a 
trade-off  for  stability  and  viability.  For 
reasons  which  relate  to  their  own  par- 
ticular situations,  the  nature  and  degree 
of  this  diversity  has  varied  from  coun- 
try to  country. 


Differences  in  Foreign  Policy 

With  the  exception  of  Romania,  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  continue  to 
adhere  quite  closely  to  Soviet  foreign 
policy  positions.  Only  subtle  nuances 
and  differences  of  emphasis — based  on 
differing  national  interests  and 
'priorities — are  evident. 

Romania  continues  to  pursue  a 
foreign  policy  which  diverges  from  that 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  significant  ways. 
'For  example,  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment has  cultivated  good  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  while 
maintaining  neutrality  in  the  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute.  It  has  obtained  guest 
status  in  the  nonaligned  movement, 
retained  diplomatic  relations  with  Is- 
rael, and  supported  the  right  of  all 
Communist  Parties  to  chart  their  own 
courses.  Romania  has  also  declined  to 
permit  multilateral  Warsaw  Pact  ac- 
tivities on  its  territory. 

Other  nations  in  Eastern  Europe 
liemonstrate  their  separate  identities  in 
yarious  ways. 

|  •  Poland  and  Hungary,  as  well  as 
Romania,  have  significantly  expanded 
|:heir  trade  and  economic  relations  with 
[Western  nations  and  have  turned  in- 
creasingly to  the  West  for  technology 
iind  even  management  assistance, 
pther  differences  have  emerged  in  in- 
ternational trade  and  financial  matters. 

•  Hungary  has  agreed  to  eliminate 
visas  for  Austrian  citizens,  reflecting  a 
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Economy 

Country 
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Sq.  Mi. 

(million) ' 

GNP2 

($billion) 
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Capita 

GNP($) 

Steel 
Produc- 
tion3 
(mil.  Mt) 

Bulgaria 


42,829 


21 


2,400 


2.5 


Czechoslovakia 

49,370 

15.0 

60 

4,000 

14.7 

G.D.R. 

41,814 

16.8 

69 

4.100 

6.7 

Hungary 

35,915 

10.6 

28 

2,600 

3.7 

Poland 

120,664 

34.6 

95 

2,700 

15.6 

Romania 

91,699 

21.6 

57 

2,630 

10.7 

Totals 

382,291 

107.4 

330 

18,430 

53.9 

'Population  data  are  for  Jan.  1977.  Source:  National  Basic  Intelligence  Factbook.  Jan. 
1977. 

2GNP  data  are  based  on  U.S.  purchasing  power  equivalents.  Source:  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  estimates. 

3  Steel  production  data  are  for  1976.  Source:  "Handbook  of  Economic  Statistics,"  CIA, 
Sept.  1977. 


significant   opening   of  its   borders   to 
Western  Europe. 

•  East  Germany's  long  involvement 
in  Africa  has  placed  it  in  a  position  to 
participate  in  Soviet  and  Cuban  ad- 
ventures in  that  continent. 

•  Renewed  differences  have  recently 
surfaced  between  individual  Eastern 
European  countries  over  traditional 
areas  of  dispute  such  as  national 
minorities.  The  debate  between  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia  over  the  Macedo- 
nian question  has  recently  intensified, 
while  the  leaders  of  Romania  and  Hun- 
gary have  publicly  addressed  questions 
concerning  the  nearly  2  million  ethnic 
Hungarians  living  in  Romania. 

Domestic  Diversity 

More  marked  than  the  diversity  in 
foreign  policy  have  been  the  differing 
approaches  each  nation  has  taken  to 
domestic  developments.  The  recent 
trends  have  been  generally  favorable 
toward  greater  openness  and  more  ac- 
cess to  the  West. 

Poland  is  still  a  most  unusual  Com- 
munist state  with  80%  of  its  arable 
land  in  private  hands,  a  powerful  and 
vital  Catholic  Church,  and  a  private 
enterprise  sector  that  is  growing  in  im- 
portance.  Moreover,   artistic,   intellec- 


tual, and  political  activity  in  Poland 
has  continued  to  expand,  encompassing 
not  only  the  youth  and  students  but 
evoking  spontaneous  responses  from 
workers  and  farmers  as  well.  Popular 
grumbling  persists  about  inefficiencies 
and  shortages  of  meat  and  other  prod- 
ucts, thereby  contributing  to  the  intel- 
lectuals' criticisms  of  governmental 
policies.  The  Polish  Government  has 
reacted  forcefully  at  times  to  these  de- 
velopments, fearing  the  emergence  of  a 
coherent  challenge  to  the  party. 
Nevertheless,  the  diversity  of  opinions 
and  attitudes  available  to  Poles  today  is 
greater  than  ever  before  in  the  postwar 
period. 

Czechoslovakia,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  maintained  the  tight  controls  im- 
posed in  the  months  following  the 
Soviet-led  invasion  of  August  1968 
which  put  an  end  to  efforts  to  achieve 
"socialism  with  a  human  face."  The 
Czechoslovak  Government  continues  to 
exclude  the  liberal  Communist  Party 
members  of  1968  from  political  life, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
appears  to  avoid  political  involvement 
of  any  kind  in  favor  of  enjoying  such 
benefits  of  consumerism  as  au- 
tomobiles and  weekend  cottages.  A 
small  group  of  dissident  intellectuals, 
signers  of  the  document  "Charter  '77," 
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are  pressing  the  government  to  live  up 
to  the  human  rights  obligations  inher- 
ent in  the  country's  own  laws  and  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.2  The  govern- 
ment has  responded  with  a  mixture  of 
harassment,  intimidation,  and  attempts 
to  ignore  the  dissidents. 

Hungary  is  presently  characterized 
by  stability,  increasing  consumer 
satisfaction,  and  a  relatively  relaxed 
cultural  atmosphere.  The  government 
has  achieved  a  measure  of  legitimacy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  population  and,  given 
geopolitical  realities,  is  generally  per- 
ceived as  doing  what  is  possible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Some  340,000 
Hungarians  visit  the  West  annually, 
while  more  than  12  million 
foreigners — a  number  greater  than 
Hungary's  population — visit  or  transit 
Hungary  each  year.  Western  radio  and 
TV  broadcasts  reach  virtually  the  entire 
country.  In  the  last  two  parliamentary 
elections  several  nonparty  candidates 
defeated  opponents  who  were  party 
members. 

Romania  continues  to  maintain  a 
strictly  orthodox  internal  order  in  con- 
trast to  its  active  and  independent 
foreign  policy.  However,  there  are 
growing  signs  that  elements  of  the 
population  have  become  restive  over 
the  consumer  deprivation  resulting 
from  the  government's  crash  effort  to 
make  Romania  a  "developed"  country 
by  1985.  One  manifestation  was  a 
strike  by  miners  in  August  1977  pro- 
testing the  lowering  of  pensions  and 
poor  working  conditions.  The  strike 
was  resolved  with  a  mixture  of  conces- 
sions and  toughness.  This  general  dis- 
content seems  to  have  been  a  major 
element  in  President  Ceausescu's  deci- 
sion this  year  to  begin  some  tentative 
steps  toward  economic  reform,  includ- 
ing greater  local  participation  in  eco- 
nomic planning  and  a  limited  workers' 
role  in  the  operation  of  industrial 
enterprises. 

In  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, the  government's  consumerist 
course,  which  has  kept  the  population 
reasonably  satisfied,  is  running  into 
difficulties  caused  by  a  leveling  off  of 
production,  an  increasing  hard  cur- 
rency shortage,  and  a  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  Western  inflationary  influence. 
The  hard  currency  stores,  which  the 
government  has  set  up  to  conserve 
foreign  exchange  and  ration  available 
supplies,  have  produced  grumbling 
about  an  inequitable  two-class  system. 
The  government's  recent  attempt  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Evangelical 
(Lutheran)  Church  by  granting  it  reg- 
ular television  air  time  and  providing 
logistic    support    for   outdoor   church 


meetings  could  be  overshadowed  by 
church-government  differences  over 
plans  to  introduce  premilitary  training 
into  the  public  schools. 

Continuity  is  the  predominant  trend 
in  Bulgaria  where  the  government  is 
wedded  to  Soviet  political  and  eco- 
nomic orthodoxy.  Shortages  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  nondurables, 
stemming  in  part  from  bad  weather, 
have  caused  some  discontent.  How- 
ever, this  has  not  led  to  any  substantial 
outspoken  opposition  nor  has  the  gov- 
ernment chosen  to  make  concessions  of 
a  consumerist  nature. 


Declining  Growth  Rates 
and  Economic  Problems 

Although  each  of  the  six  Eastern 
European  countries  has  evolved  in  dis- 
tinctly different  ways  from  the  tradi- 
tional "Stalinist"  model,  all  share 
some  common  characteristics:  central 
planning,  administered  prices,  and  a 
high  priority  on  heavy  industry.  These 
elements  cause  a  misallocation  of  re- 
sources within  each  country,  and  they 
distort  trade  between  the  countries 
which  must  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  bilaterally  negotiated  barter  agree- 
ments. 

As  their  economies  have  increased  in 
size  and  complexity,  the  Soviet  model 
has  proven  less  and  less  effective. 
Also,  the  example  of  rising  living 
standards  in  Western  Europe  has  forced 
the  Communist  governments  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  consumer  needs 
of  their  own  populations,  thus  reducing 
the  resources  available  for  investment. 
As  a  result,  the  high  growth  rates 
achieved  by  the  Eastern  European 
economies  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period  declined  in  the  1960's.  Al- 
though this  gradual  decline  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  early  1970's  when  trade 
and  financial  relations  with  the  West 
were  rapidly  expanded,  growth  rates 
have  begun  to  fall  again. 

In  the  period  1965-70,  the  six  East- 
ern European  countries  increased  their 
per  capita  GNP  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  3.1%.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
decade  that  rate  rose  to  4.2%,  but  by 
1977  it  had  again  declined  to  3.2%. 
These  declining  growth  rates  reflect  a 
series  of  economic  problems  in  addi- 
tion to  rising  consumer  demands  and 
the  rigidities  of  the  centrally  planned 
economies,  namely,  limited  natural  re- 
sources, manpower  problems,  and  ag- 
ricultural difficulties. 

Shortages  of  natural  resources,  espe- 
cially energy  resources  have  been  a 
serious  problem  for  the  Eastern  Euro- 
peans. Except  for  Poland  which  has 
abundant  supplies  of  coal,  copper,  and 
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sulphur,  and  Romania,  which  still  has 
some  oil,  Eastern  Europe  is  resource 
poor  and  must  import  much  of  the  basic 
raw  materials  it  needs  from  outside  the 
region.  Most  of  Eastern  EuropeV 
energy  imports  have  come  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  Soviets  have 
raised  the  price  and  in  some  cases  cut 
back  their  export  of  energy  to  Eastern 
Europe.  An  increase  in  intra- 
COMECON  foreign  trade  prices  in 
1975,  a  year  earlier  than  scheduled, 
saw  the  price  of  Soviet  crude  oil  jump 
by  about  130%,  although  it  still  re- 
mained lower  than  the  world  price. 

Demographic  trends  and  manpower 
shortages  are  another  set  of  serious 
problems  these  nations  are  facing.  The 
manpower  shortage  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  is  only  partly  attributable  to  a 
generation  lost  to  war  and  to  the  emi- 
gration thereafter;  it  is  mainly  due  to 
urban  birth  rates  so  low  as  to  be  of 
major  concern  to  the  governments  of 
that  area.  Hungary,  for  example,  has: 
zero  population  growth,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  East  Germany  actually  de-| 
clined  between  1965  and  1976.  Fur- 
thermore, low  population  growth  is  ex- 
pected in  all  these  countries  at  least 
through  the  end  of  this  century. 

Traditionally,  manpower  shortages 
can  be  offset  by  drawing  labor  from  the* 
countryside.  But  the  skilled  technical: 
workers  needed  are  not  available  from' 
the  even  more  inefficient  agricultural 
sectors.  Another  way  to  meet  man- 
power shortages  is  with  migrant  work- 
ers. But  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  150,000  "guest  workers"  in  East- 
ern Europe — too  few  to  be  of  signifi- 
cant assistance  and  almost  all  of  them 
from  other  COMECON  countries. 

Low  labor  productivity  is  another 
endemic  problem.  One  of  the 
paradoxes  of  the  Eastern  European 
economies  is  that  while  labor  is  scarce 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  un- 
deremployment. Workers  are  fre- 
quently stockpiled,  as  are  other  re- 
sources, by  managers  who  fear  in- 
creases in  their  output  requirements. 
The  shortage  of  labor  is  compounded 
by  frequent  shortages  of  consumer 
goods  resulting  in  low  worker  incen- 
tives. Increased  earnings  do  not  auto- 
matically translate  into  increased  real 
income.  Classic  examples  of  this 
problem  have  appeared  recently  among 
the  miners  who  have  protested  in  Po- 
land and  struck  in  the  Jiu  Valley  in 
Romania. 

Agricultural  inefficiency  is  a 
hallmark  of  the  systems  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Between  1965  and  1975  East- 
ern European  agricultural  output  grew 
about  2.2%  annually.  Poland  sought  to 
deal  with  agricultural  inefficiency  by 
leaving    the    land    largely    in    private 
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hands.  But  farming  there  lacks  invest- 
ment and  modernization.  Where  large- 
scale  modernization  and  mechanization 
of  collective  farms  has  been  tried  (such 
as  in  Bulgaria),  incentives  for  indi- 
vidual productivity  have  been  low.  As 
a  result  of  chronically  poor  weather 
conditions,  and  these  inefficiencies, 
Eastern  Europe  has  been  a  net  importer 
of  foodstuffs  for  years,  often  at  the  cost 
of  increased  hard  currency  debts.  Yet 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Romania  have 


managed   generally   to   be   overall    net 
exporters  of  grains. 

Attempts  at  Economic  Reform 

Confronted  with  these  complex 
problems  and  the  inherent  inefficien- 
cies of  their  economic  systems,  the 
governments  of  Eastern  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  developed  countries, 
have  attempted  to  overcome  their  dif- 
ficulties by  introducing  programs  de- 
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signed  to  decentralize  decisionmaking 
and  permit  a  greater  role  for  free  mar- 
ket forces.  Progress  in  actually 
achieving  such  "reforms"  has  varied 
greatly  within  the  area. 

Although  Czechoslovakia  took  the 
lead  in  reforms  in  the  late  1960's,  the 
1968  Soviet-led  invasion  ended  the  ex- 
periments of  Deputy  Premier  Sik  and 
cast  a  pall  over  such  efforts  in  other 
countries.  The  Czechoslovak  reforms, 
which  were  the  most  far  reaching  of 
those  proposed  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
1960's,  had  implied  a  diminution  or 
even  elimination  of  the  role  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  management  of 
the  economy.  This  linkage  between 
economic  reforms  and  the  role  of  the 
Communist  Party  points  up  the  intimate 
relationship  between  politics  and  eco- 
nomics in  this  region. 

Hungary  went  ahead  with  its  new 
economic  mechanism,  a  program  intro- 
duced in  1968,  which  substantially  in- 
creased the  responsibility  of  individual 
enterprises  and  sought  to  regulate  the 
economy  by  macroeconomic  forces 
rather  than  direct  controls.  After  1973, 
further  development  of  the  mechanism 
was  stalled  by  excessive  rates  of  in- 
vestment, worker  dissatisfaction  with 
growing  disparities  in  wage  rates,  and 
balance-of-payments  problems.  During 
the  past  year,  however,  the  Hungarian 
Government  has  announced  plans  for 
basic  price  and  tax  reforms  that  could 
significantly  increase  the  role  of  market 
forces  in  the  Hungarian  economy. 

Reforms  in  Poland  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  those  in  Hungary,  but  sporadic 
efforts  continue  to  be  made  to  reor- 
ganize the  structure  of  Polish  industry 
by  decentralizing  authority  and  tying 
together  production  and  marketing 
units.  The  role  of  small  private  enter- 
prises, especially  in  service  industries, 
has  recently  been  allowed  to  expand, 
and  new  laws  have  been  instituted  to 
permit  foreign  investment  in  Poland. 
Romania  and  Bulgaria,  the  least  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  area,  have  not 
attempted  to  adopt  wide-ranging  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  thus  far  have 
largely  retained  their  highly  centralized 
systems  in  pursuit  of  broad-based  in- 
dustrial growth.  However,  earlier  this 
year,  President  Ceausescu  announced 
several  changes  which  could  prove  to 
be  the  first  signs  of  an  economic  re- 
form in  Romania. 


Economic  Integration 

COMECON,  the  common  Western 
acronym  for  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance,  appears  to  be 
moving  slowly,  if  at  all,  toward  the 
increased  economic  integration  sought 
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U.S.  TRADE  WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE— 1977  * 
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*  One-third  of  the  actual  value  of  agricultural  commodities  which  is  exported  to  Eastern  Europe  i^transshipped  through  third  countries  and 
is  not  reflected  in  the  above  data.  The  value  of  transshipped  agricultural  commodity  exports  to  Czechoslovakia  ,s  $62.8  million,  to  the  German 
Democratic   Republ  c-i208  7  million;  to   Hungary— $14.8  million;  and  to  Poland-$4.1    million  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates.  1977). 


by  the  U.S.S.R.  It  remains  an  organi- 
zation without  supranational  powers, 
and  an  estimated  90%  of  intra- 
COMECON  trade  is  carried  out  via 
bilateral  clearing  arrangements.  The 
predominance  of  bilateralism  is  due 
largely  to  the  absence  of  a  convertible 
currency  or  a  meaningful  exchange  rate 
or  prices  which  reflect  market  forces 
and  scarcities. 

The  share  of  each  Eastern  European 
country's  total  foreign  trade  which  is 
devoted  to  trade  with  other  COMECON 
members  varies  widely.  Bulgaria  con- 
ducts approximately  80%  of  its  trade 
with  other  COMECON  countries  and 
56%  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  only 
about  35%  of  Romania's  trade  is  with 
COMECON,  of  which  about  half  is 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 

COMECON's  moves  toward  inte- 
gration have  taken  the  form  of  closer 
coordination  of  5-year  and  longer  term 
plans  and  cooperative  projects  in  the 
areas  of  primary  products  and  fuels.  As 
of  now,  COMECON's  joint  efforts  ap- 
pear to  be  restricted  to  projects  from 
which  the  Eastern  European  countries 
can  ultimately  be  expected  to  benefit 
directly:   These   include  a  natural   gas 


pipeline   and   the  production   of  items 
such  as  asbestos  and  cellulose. 


East- West  Trade 

Since  the  early  1970's,  Eastern 
European  governments  have  given 
heavy  stress  to  solving  the  problem  of 
lagging  industrial  productivity  by  im- 
porting Western  equipment  and  tech- 
nology on  a  greatly  increased  scale. 
Between  1970  and  1977,  turnover  with 
the  developed  West  increased  almost 
four  times. 

The  infusion  of  new  technology 
seems  to  have  had  at  least  a  temporar- 
ily beneficial  effect  on  productivity  in 
the  Eastern  economies.  It  has  also 
stimulated  the  development  of  new 
ways  of  doing  business  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  countries.  For  example,  20 
U.S.  firms  have  offices  in  Warsaw; 
there  are  American  bank  offices  in 
Bucharest  and  in  Warsaw;  and  an 
American  firm  owns  49%  of  a 
Budapest  firm  which  produces  medical 
instruments.  Such  arrangements  have 
required  changes  in  the  domestic  busi- 
ness laws  and  practices  of  the  Eastern 
European   countries,   which   now   vary 


substantially  from  country  to  country. 

In  Poland,  businessmen  find  it  rela- 
tively easy  to  make  appointments  with 
the  end-users  of  their  products,  while 
in  other  countries  such  appointments 
are  sometimes  difficult.  Hungary  pub- 
lishes more  complete  economic  infor- 
mation than  do  some  of  the  other 
countries.  Joint  equity  ventures  are 
permitted  in  some  countries  but  not  in 
others,  and  the  rules  for  these  ventures 
differ  from  country  to  country. 

Eastern  Europe's  hard  currency  ex- 
ports during  the  1970's  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  pay  for  imports  from  the 
West.  As  a  result,  Eastern  European 
hard  currency  debt  increased  from 
about  $4.6  billion  in  1970  to  about 
$31.4  billion  at  the  end  of  1977.  The 
deficit  has  been  covered  mainly  by 
borrowing  from  Western  banks  and 
governments.  In  some  countries,  par- 
ticularly Poland,  these  debts  have  be- 
come a  serious  concern  to  both  borrow- 
ers and  lenders.  Eastern  European  im- 
ports from  the  West,  which  grew  very 
rapidly  in  1970-74,  increased  at  a 
markedly  reduced  rate  in  1975  and 
1976  and  rose  hardly  at  all  in  1977. 

Poland,  for  example,  has  taken  ef- 
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fective  steps  to  reduee  its  trade  deficit. 
Poland's  debt  is  large  relative  to  its 
hard  currency  earnings  and  it  is  still 
growing,  but  Western  creditors,  in- 
cluding both  U.S.  Government  and  pri- 
vate lenders,  have  been  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  efforts  of  the  Polish 
Government  to  improve  its  trade  bal- 
ance. As  a  result,  these  lenders  con- 
tinue to  extend  credit  to  Poland. 


U.S.  Trade 

U.S.  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  in- 
creased four  and  one-half  times  be- 
tween 1970  and  1977  but  is  still  less 
than  1%  of  our  total  foreign  trade.  In 
1977  the  United  States  accounted  for 
about  6%  of  total  Eastern  European 
trade  with  the  West.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  linguistic  and  geographic  ad- 
vantages held  by  our  Western  European 
competitors,  but  it  is  also  the  result  of 
the  absence  of  normal  trade  relations 
between  ourselves  and  three  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries.  Eastern 
Europe  will  continue  to  see  the  United 
States  as  an  attractive  trade  partner  be- 
cause we  have  advanced  technology 
and  because  we  offer  welcome  compe- 
tition to  their  Western  European 
suppliers. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  from 
its  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  despite  its 
relatively  small  volume.  In  1977  the 
United  States  had  a  trade  surplus  with 
the  region  of  about  $200  million.  Since 
the  beginning'  of  1976,  the  Eastern 
Europeans  have  purchased  about  $2 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  well  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  manufactured  goods. 


CONTEXT  OF  U.S.  POLICY 

In  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
statement  we  have  attempted  to  outline 
the  context  in  which  U.S.  policy  must 
operate . 

Historically  Eastern  Europe  has  been 
alternatively  a  buffer  zone  and  a 
battlefield,  a  spark  for  world  wars,  and 
an  area  of  rivalry  among  great  powers. 
But  despite  great  power  competition  for 
the  loyalties  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe,  each  nation  in  the  area  has 
tenaciously  aspired  to  and  has  moved 
toward  its  own  individual  identity. 

Soviet  power,  which  dominated  the 
political  evolution  of  Eastern  Europe 
following  1945,  is  reconciled — within 
limits — to  some  diversity.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  evidently  come  to  tolerate 
some  diversity  and  national  identity  in 
Eastern  Europe  as  a  necessary  trade-off 
for  political  stability  and  economic 
viability. 

Diversity   is,   therefore,   an   increas- 


ingly significant  political  characteristic 
in  the  area.  While  maintaining  the  pri- 
mary role  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  countries'  formal  commitments  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  there  are  increasing 
signs  of  differentiated  domestic  and,  in 
some  instances,  foreign  policies. 

Improved  economic  efficiency  is  the 
elusive  goal  of  virtually  all  these  gov- 
ernments. Within  the  constraints  of 
ideology  and  politics,  each  government 
has  tried  differing  approaches  to  eco- 
nomic reforms,  incentives,  imported 
technology,  and  foreign  trade. 

U.S.  Interests 

Eastern  Europe  is  important  to  the 
United  States  for  two  fundamental 
reasons — security  and  humanitarian 
concerns. 

Our  security  is  linked  to  Europe's. 
Two  World  Wars  were  ignited  in  East- 
ern Europe,  and  the  machinery  for  a 
war  infinitely  more  destructive  than 
either  of  those  is  already  in  place.  We 
must  and  will  maintain  a  credible  de- 
terrent to  possible  military  aggression 
by  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  But  this  deter- 
rent must  be  accompanied  by  consistent 
diplomatic  efforts  to  reduce  the  dangers 
of  war  and  confrontation.  To  ignore  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  would  be 
to  leave  peace  to  chance. 

The  welfare  of  the  peoples  living  in 
Eastern  Europe  matters  deeply  to  all 
Americans.  More  than  15  million 
Americans  have  their  heritage  in  that 
region.  Millions  of  other  Americans 
sympathize  with  the  long  struggle  of 
the  peoples  of  the  region  for  independ- 
ence, security,  and  material  progress. 

Related  to  both  our  security  and  hu- 
manitarian concerns  is  our  interest  in 
building  more  durable  ties  with  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  through  expanded  trade  and 
economic  interaction,  through  cultural 
and  education  exchanges,  and  through 
the  increased  interchange  of  people  and 
ideas.  These  efforts  may  not  produce 
measurable  results  in  the  short  term, 
either  in  ameliorating  East-West  rela- 
tions or  relations  between  the  govern- 
ments and  their  peoples.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  Eastern  Europe  of  today  is,  in 
general,  a  more  accessible  and  open 
area  than  it  was  two  decades  or  even  a 
decade  ago.  And  we  can  be  fairly  cer- 
tain that  a  lack  of  effort  to  expand 
contacts  with  the  region  would  result  in 
greater  state-to-state  tensions  and  less 
progress  on  humanitarian  questions. 

One  caveat  is  important.  The  efforts 
of  this  and  previous  Administrations  to 
improve  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  no  way  indicate  a 
lessening  of  our  concern  about  the  lack 
of   democratic    institutions    and   other 
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basic  elements  of  free  societies  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  We  continue  to  have 
profound  disagreements  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Eastern  Europe  over  many 
questions  of  political  freedoms  and 
basic  human  and  social  values.  We 
have  seen  hopeful  trends  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  political  rights  in  some  coun- 
tries; there  have  been  regressive  steps 
in  others.  But  the  very  expansion  of 
relations  with  these  countries  has  en- 
abled us  to  talk  more  candidly  with 
their  governments  about  our  differ- 
ences both  in  bilateral  discussions  and 
in  multilateral  forums. 

Eastern  European  Interests 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  strong  interests  in  better  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Paramount 
among  these  are  their  own  security 
concerns.  The  region  stands  to  lose 
disastrously  from  any  major  East-West 
armed  confrontation.  Their  memories 
and  scars  of  World  War  II  are  still 
fresh.  The  countries  and  peoples  of  the 
region  see  better  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  West  gen- 
erally, as  a  means  of  reducing  the  risk 
of  such  confrontation.  They  feel  they 
have  a  special  stake  in  stable  and  im- 
proving U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

Second,  these  countries  desire, 
partly  through  foreign  ties,  to  enhance 
their  national  identities,  of  which  they 
are  justifiably  proud.  They  can  pursue 
these  national  aspirations  most  effec- 
tively in  an  atmosphere  of  relaxed 
East-West  tensions.  The  governments 
are  anxious  to  be  accepted,  particularly 
by  their  Western  European  neighbors 
and  by  the  United  States,  as  legitimate 
members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

Third,  all  of  the  governments  are 
committed  to  economic  growth,  and 
their  peoples  all  aspire  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  Expanded  economic 
and  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States — including  access  to  our 
goods,  technology,  know-how,  and 
markets — serve  the  goals  both  of  the 
governments  and  of  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Fourth,  the  improvement  of  relations 
with  the  United  States  responds  to  a 
deeply  felt  admiration  for  this  country 
which  remains  nearly  universal  among 
people  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  To 
the  extent  that  these  governments  deal 
with  the  United  States  in  nonhostile 
terms,  their  peoples  also  feel  more  re- 
laxed about  expressing  their  good  will 
toward  the  United  States.  And  to  the 
extent  that  the  governments  care  about 
the  impact  of  their  internal  practices  on 
American  public  opinion,  they  are  less 
likely  to  employ  repressive  measures 
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and   to    violate    recognized    norms   of 
human  rights. 

In  economic,  trade,  and  cultural  re- 
lations, the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  played  a  greater  role  his- 
torically in  Eastern  Europe  than  has  the 
United  States.  However,  in  psycho- 
logical and  political  terms  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  play — and  indeed 
plays — an  important  if  not  vital  role. 


Past  U.S.  Policy 

In  the  immediate  postwar  era,  U.S. 
policy  toward  Eastern  Europe  tended  to 
function  as  a  corollary  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  1950's 


and  1960's  the  cold  war  dominated  our 
perceptions  and  conditioned  our  policy. 
We  dealt  with  the  region  as  part  of  the 
"Sino-Soviet  bloc,"  and  the  "Iron 
Curtain"  seemed  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier. Even  during  this  period,  however, 
there  were  harbingers  of  the  more  var- 
ied approach  which  has  now  become 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

With  Poland,  for  example,  our  rela- 
tions improved  notably  beginning  in 
1956  when  Poland  initiated  a  policy  of 
increased  internal  liberalization  and 
eased  its  emigration  policies.  This  was 
given  added  impetus  in  1972  as  part  of 
the  broader  thaw  in  East-West  rela- 
tions. 

With  Romania,  we  developed  more 
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constructive  relations  beginning  in  the 
mid-1960's  which  have  continued 
since.  In  this  case  the  improvement 
was  made  possible  by  Romania's  rela- 
tively independent  foreign  policy 
which  included  an  interest  in  better  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  In  1969 
Bucharest  became  the  first  capital  of  a 
Communist  country  to  be  visited  by 
any  American  President. 

With  the  growth  of  a  detente  re- 
lationship with  Moscow  and  with  the 
growth  of  diversity  in  Eastern  Europe, 
our  relations  with  the  countries  of  the 
area  have  developed  beyond  the  limited 
previous  range.  This  pattern  of  dealing 
with  each  country  on  an  individual 
basis  is  determined  in  part  by  their 
willingness  to  develop  constructive  re- 
lations with  us.  We  welcome  moves 
toward  internal  liberalization  or  toward 
nationally  based  foreign  policies. 

The  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  region  is  clear  from  earlier  high- 
level  U.S.  statements. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  an  effort  to  | 
erode   cold   war   barriers,   proposed   a  ] 
"people-to-people"    program    which 
continues  to  function  and  which  serves 
one  of  the  consistent  goals  of  our  pol- 
icy over  many  years — to  expose  people 
in  different  societies  to  each  other  in  , 
hopes  of  promoting  broader  mutual  un-  , 
derstanding  and  reducing  hostilities. 

In  1963  President  Kennedy,  in  his? 
American  University  speech,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  Communist  states  of 
Europe  said:  "So  let  us  not  be  blind  to 
our  differences,  but  let  us  also  direct 
attention  to  our  common  interests  and 
to  the  means  by  which  those  differ- 
ences can  be  resolved.  And  if  we  can- 
not end  now  our  differences,  at  least 
we  can  help  make  the  world  safe  for 
diversity." 

In  1964  President  Johnson  spoke  of 
"building  bridges  of  understanding" 
across  the  gulf  which  had  separated  us 
from  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  1966  he 
proposed  the  expansion  of  peaceful 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

In  1973  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 
Kenneth  Rush  said  that  "we  seek  to 
engage  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
in  an  expanding  set  of  close  and  indi- 
vidual relationships."  Rush  also  set  out 
three  principles  for  our  policy  toward 
Eastern  Europe:  to  deal  with  each 
country  "as  an  independent,  sovereign 
state;"  "to  create  a  continuing  eco- 
nomic relationship"  through  greater 
trade  and  investment;  and  to  promote 
the  engagement  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  "in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  as  a  whole." 
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Current  U.S.  Policy  and  Options 

The  range  of  U.S.  policy  options 
toward  Eastern  Europe  today  is  implied 
in  the  pattern  of  past  policies.  We 
;ould  approach  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion as  adversaries,  tied  as  a  "bloc" 
mil itarily ,  politically,  and  econom- 
ically to  the  Soviet  Union  or  approach 
;ach  nation  individually  and  exploit  all 
opportunities  to  change  the  status  quo 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  and 
power  relationships  in  the  area. 

Neither  extreme  is  acceptable.  We 
ntend  neither  to  leave  our  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe  hostage  to  rela- 
:ions  with  the  Soviet  Union  nor  con- 
iuct  a  policy  that  is  reckless  and  de- 
stabilizing in  Europe.  The  U.S.  policy 
:hat  has  evolved  is  designed  to  further 
)ur  security  interests  in  Europe  and  to 
ake  into  account  the  growing  diversity 
if  the  area. 

This  Administration  has  devoted 
substantial  energy,  at  a  high  level  and 
n  a  consistent  direction,  to  the  pursuit 
)f  our  policy  in  Eastern  Europe.  Sec- 
retary Vance  said  in  Budapest  early 
his  year:  "The  current  Administration 
Is  seeking  to  improve  its  relationships 
vith  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
iach  of  us  will  have  to  approach  this 
vith  our  own  national  interests  in- 
volved. I  think  the  best  way  to  deal 
;vith  these  problems  is  to  have  face- 
o-face  discussions  where  we  can  dis- 
cuss the  differences  and  the  common 
nterests,  and  we  shall  pursue  these  on 
he  basis  of  dealing  on  a  case-by-case 
oasis,  country  by  country,  on  the  vari- 
ous issues  and  common  concerns  which 
|ve  have. " 

Our  policy  then  is  based  on  the  fol- 
owing. 

•  We  recognize  and  support  the  in- 
dividuality of  each  nation  in  its  ap- 
proach to  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

•  We  deal  with  each  country  as  a 
j;overeign  nation  while  taking  into  ac- 
count   the    political    and    geographic 

ealities  of  the  area. 
1    •  Our  primary   tools   for  improving 

elations   with   the  area  are   expanded 

luman    contacts,    trade,    institutional 
;ooperation,  and  information  flow. 
i    •  We  are   mindful   of  the  limits  of 
|J.S.   influence  and  of  the  importance 
j)f  contributing  to  the  security  of  all  of 

Europe  in  pursuit  of  our  policies. 

More  specifically,  we  seek  to: 

•  Develop  mutually  beneficial  bilat- 
jral  relations  to  the  extent  that  indi- 
vidual countries  are  willing  and  able  to 
'ustain  them.  For  example,  we  have 
lompleted    negotiation    of    consular 

greements  with  all  the  Eastern  Euro- 


pean countries  except  for  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  and  we  have 
cultural  and  scientific  exchange  agree- 
ments with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Romania,  and  extensive  exchange  pro- 
grams with  Poland; 

•  Maintain  high-level  contact  with 
leaders  of  those  Eastern  European 
countries  with  which  our  relations  have 
shown  adequate  improvement.  Imple- 
menting this  policy.  President  Carter 
visited  Poland  in  December  1977, 
President  Ceausescu  of  Romania  vis- 
ited the  United  States  in  April  1978, 
and  cabinet  level  officials  have  ex- 
changed visits  with  several  countries  in 
the  area; 

•  Explore  all  possibilities  provided 
by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  stimulate 
contacts  and  to  achieve  concrete  prog- 
ress on  the  practical  problems  which 
continue  to  hinder  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  par- 
ticular, we  seek  solutions  to  problems 
affecting  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
encourage  the  observance  of  funda- 
mental human  rights.  We  are  especially 
concerned  over  the  need  for  progress 
on  divided  family  problems,  which  are 
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of   direct    interest    to    many    American 
citizens; 

•  Promote  constructive  and  positive 
participation  in  international  organiza- 
tions and  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. In  particular,  we  encourage  sup- 
port for  African  political  solutions  to 
African  problems,  and  wc  oppose  East- 
ern European  participation  in  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  activities  in  Africa 
and  other  troubled  regions.  Also,  we 
encourage  Eastern  European  nations  to 
play  a  more  constructive  role  in  the 
Middle  East  as  Romania  has  done; 

•  Improve  trade  and  economic  rela- 
tions through  the  resolution  of 
nationalization  claims  and,  where  pos- 
sible and  appropriate,  by  the  reciprocal 
extension  of  most-favored-nation 
(MFN)  tariff  treatment.  We  have  now 
concluded  claims  agreements  with  all 
of  the  countries  of  the  region  except  for 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  The  implemen- 
tation earlier  this  summer  of  the 
U.S. -Hungarian  trade  agreement  makes 
Hungary  the  third  country  in  Eastern 
Europe  (after  Poland  and  Romania) 
with  which  we  exchange  MFN  tariff 
treatment,  reflecting  the  development 
of  our  relations  with  those  countries 
across  the  board.  We  also  seek  to  ex- 
pand our  bilateral  trade  through  in- 
creased commercial  opportunities  and 
business  facilitation.  Periodic 
government-to-government  consulta- 
tions on  a  number  of  levels  help  to 
expand  our  bilateral  trade; 

•  Engage  the  Eastern  European 
countries  more  fully  in  world  trade  and 
international  economic  activities,  such 
as  in  the  current  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva  and  in  various 
North-South  economic  issues; 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  opposing 
forces  in  central  Europe  through  seri- 
ous pursuit  of  the  Vienna  talks  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  our 
policies  toward  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  objectives  we  seek 
through  these  policies  are  generally 
supported,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  public. 
Our  approach  is  one  which  we  believe 
is  best  designed  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
Eastern  Europe.  D 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  Charter  '77  is  a  private  group  established  in 
Czechoslovakia  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act. 
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MIDDLE  EAST: 
Camp  David  Agreements 


by  Harold  H.  Saunders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International 
Relations  on  September  28,  1978.  Mr. 
Saunders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs. ' 

I  appreciate  your  inviting  me  to  tes- 
tify on  the  agreements  reached  at  Camp 
David,  because  it  is  essential  that  we 
work  together  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion for  peace  laid  in  these  meetings.2 

The  framework  for  peace  produced 
at  Camp  David  by  President  Sadat, 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  and  President 
Carter  provides  an  unprecedented  op- 
portunity for  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East  to  turn  away  from  the  long  and 
tragic  course  of  conflict,  tension, 
stalemate,  and  terror  that  has  for  so 
long  afflicted  Israelis  and  Arabs — and 
the  world  at  large.  As  President  Carter 
said: 

There  are  still  great  difficulties  that  remain 
and  many  hard  issues  to  be  settled.  The  ques- 
tions that  have  brought  warfare  and  bitterness 
to  the  Middle  East  for  the  last  30  years  will  not 
be  settled  overnight.  But  we  should  all  recog- 
nize the  substantial  achievements  that  have 
been  made. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  lose  this  op- 
portunity. 

The  issues  that  underlie  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  have  been  recognized  by 
successive  American  Administrations 
as  having  profound  consequences  for 
America's  own  interests — our  historic 
and  moral  commitment  to  the  people  of 
the  region,  the  important  and  mutually 
beneficial  economic  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Middle 
Eastern  nations,  and  the  dangers  which 
perpetual  crisis  in  the  region  pose  for 
world  peace  and  freedom. 

The  U.S.  diplomatic  role  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  national  importance  to  us.  It 
has  been,  as  well,  indispensable  to 
hopes  for  a  negotiated  settlement  by  the 
parties,  for  it  is  the  United  States  alone 
among  the  world's  nations  that  both 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  have  been 
prepared  to  work  with  on  this  complex 
and  difficult  problem. 

The  President's  effort  at  Camp  David 
was  conducted  in  this  spirit — with 
humility,  with  perseverance,  and  with 
the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility  to- 


ward the  interests  of  the  American 
people,  toward  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  justice,  and  cooperative  prog- 
ress. As  a  result  of  this  effort,  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
have  been  advanced  significantly,  and 
good  prospects  exist  for  even  further 
progress — if  the  parties  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  commit  themselves  to 
seizing  the  opportunity  that  now  is 
offered. 

No  international  agreement  can  suc- 
ceed unless  it  provides  a  balance  of 
benefits.  Each  party  must  be  able  to 
perceive  that  its  particular  interests  are 
addressed  seriously  and  with  a  sense  of 
reciprocal  advantage  and  responsibil- 
ity. This  is  all  the  more  true  in  the  case 
of  any  agreement  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  All  the 
central  dimensions — human,  political, 
security,  and  psychological — must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  balanced  and  fair  man- 
ner if  we  are  to  expect  the  parties  to 
commit  themselves  to  go  forward  with 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  differ- 
ences that  for  so  long  have  caused  war 
and  destruction. 

Israel 

Support  for  a  secure,  free,  and 
democratic  Israel  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  and  will  remain  a  permanent 
feature  of  American  foreign  policy;  in- 
deed it  is  a  moral  commitment  by  our 
country  and  a  strategic  concern.  The 
ties  of  friendship  that  bind  our 
two  nations  will,  I  am  sure,  be  strength- 
ened by  the  Camp  David  agreements. 

Israel,  like  any  nation,  has  a  right  to 
recognition  and  acceptance  by  its  im- 
mediate neighbors  and  by  all  nations. 
Beyond  this,  Israel,  like  any  nation, 
has  a  right  to  live  in  security — a  secu- 
rity that  would  derive  from  its  own 
strength  and  fortitude,  from  the  grow- 
ing cooperation  and  good  will  of  its 
neighbors,  and  from  firm  security  ar- 
rangements agreed  between  them.  The 
Camp  David  agreements  go  further  to- 
ward meeting  all  of  these  fundamental 
concerns  of  Israel  than  any  interna- 
tional action  since  the  founding  of  the 
modern  State  of  Israel. 

For  Israel,  these  agreements  speak  to 
the  centuries-old  aspiration  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  live  in  peace  in  a  state 
of  their  own  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers,  within  secure  and  recog- 
nized borders,  and  to  take  their  rightful 


place  in  the  international  community  o: 
nations.  As  President  Carter  said 
"...  this  great  aspiration  of  Israel  ha:: 
been  certified  without  constraint  in  tht 
greatest  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  Presi 
dent  Sadat,  the  leader  of  one  of  tht 
greatest  nations  on  Earth." 

In  practical  terms,  Israel  now  cat; 
look  realistically  to  a  future  of  ful 
peace  with  Egypt  while  it  carries 
through  the  resolution  of  problems  tha 
will  lead  to  peace  with  all  of  it; 
neighbors.  The  agreement  with  Egyp 
provides  for  diplomatic  relations,  at 
end  to  boycotts,  the  right  to  free  pas 
sage  through  international  waterways 
and  other  ties  characteristic  of  norma 
peaceful  relations  between  sovereigr, 
states.  : 

The  framework  agreements  als< 
contain  another  indispensably 
element — arrangements  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  the  parties. 

In  the  Sinai:  ; 

•  A  wide  demilitarized  zone; 

•  A  limited  armament  zone  east  o' 
the  Suez  Canal; 

•  U.N.  forces  in  a  zone  along  th* 
Egyptian-Israeli  border  and  the  Gulf  o> 
Aqaba; 

•  U.N.  forces  to  assure  freedom  o 
passage  through  the  Tiran  Strait  and  a; 
a  buffer  between  Sinai  and  Gaza; 

•  Relocation  of  Israeli  airfields  eas 
of  the  border,  in  the  Negev;  and 

•  A  small  limited  armament  zone  or 
the  Israeli  side  of  the  border. 

In  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza: 

•  Israeli  security  forces  will  remair 
in  specified  security  locations  to  pro 
vide  for  Israel's  security; 

•  There  will  be  arrangements  for  as 
suring  internal  security; 

•  There  will  be  a  5-year  interin 
period  before  the  final  status  of  tht 
area  is  decided;  and 

•  Israel  has  a  voice,  together  wifr 
Egypt,  Jordan,  and  the  Palestinians,  ir 
the  determination  of  the  final  status  ol 
the  area  and  its  boundaries. 

These  concrete  security  arrange- 
ments are,  of  course,  important,  but  fai 
more  is  involved.  True  security  cannol 
be  achieved  by  physical,  material,  oi 
geographical  measures  alone;  true  se- 
curity must  be  founded  on  a  relation- 
ship of  amity,  trust,  mutual  respect, 
and  acceptance  between  a  nation  and 
its  neighbors.  For  the  first  time  ever, 
this  can  become  an  actuality — not  jusl 
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a  dream  —  tor  the  people  ot  Israel. 
With  a  responsible  and  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  provisions  of  these 
framework  documents,  a  new  era  of 
mutual  friendship,  respect,  and  cooper- 
ation between  Israel  and  its 
neighbors — and  all  the  benefits  that  can 
flow  from  this — becomes  a  reality. 

If  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  can 
seize  the  opportunity  before  them  and 
:cross  the  threshold  to  peace,  no  one 
will  benefit  more  than  the  people  of 
Israel.  At  long  last,  Israel  will  be  able 
to  begin  to  free  itself  of  the  crushing 
defense  burden  which  its  citizens  have 
had  to  bear  from  the  inception  of  the 
;state. 

Today  Israel's  development  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  advantages 
which  peace  can  bring  to  progress  are 
unprecedentedly  bright.  Peace  can  re- 
lease the  extraordinary  talents  and 
energies  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  ad- 
dress the  range  of  modern  problems.  In 
•per  capita  terms,  Israel  possesses  more 
scientists,  engineers,  physicians,  and 
other  professionals  and  technicians 
trained  in  public  service  fields  than 
most  nations  of  the  world.  Already, 
despite  30  years  of  conflict  and  ten- 
sions. Israel's  contributions  to  human 
and  material  development  in  areas  such 
as  health,  agriculture,  the  environment, 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  and 
.water  conservation  have  been  remarka- 
ble. Under  conditions  of  peace,  Israel's 
already  disproportionate  contribution  to 
solutions  to  some  of  its — and  the 
world's  —  most  pressing  issues  will  be 
magnified. 

iThe  Arab  Side 

President  Sadat  and  Egypt  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
Camp  David  agreements  speak  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Arab  world  at  large. 
Through  its  contribution  to  the  docu- 
ment entitled  "A  Framework  for  Peace 
|in  the  Middle  East  [Agreed  at  Camp 
David],"  Egypt  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  an  overall  Arab-Israeli  settle- 
ment and  established  a  procedure  and 
iprinciples  which  can  be  used  by  all 
Israel's  neighbors  who  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  for  peace  and  security  on  the 
jbasis  of  all  the  principles  and  provi- 
sions of  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 242,  which  applies  to  each  of 
these  negotiations  —  Egypt,  Jordan, 
[Syria,  and  Lebanon.  If  the  opportunity 
lis  seized,  the  results  can  shape  the 
J  future  of  the  Middle  East  for  decades  to 
jcome.  It  can  mean  a  Middle  East  that 
can  live  in  dignity,  with  expanding 
(prosperity  and  influence,  and  freed 
ifrom  the  shadow  of  outside  pressure  or 
! threat.  It  offers  an  avenue  for  the  Arabs 
to  work  together,  not  in  the  negative 


way  of  marshaling  their  energies 
against  a  common  adversary  but  toward 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  human 
goals. 

At  the  heart  of  Arab  concerns,  of 
course,  are  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
and  the  Palestinian  problem.  The 
"Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East"  offers  the  Arabs  a  fair  and  hon- 
orable way  to  begin  resolving  these 
problems.  While  not  achieving  every- 
thing the  Arab  people  want  at  a  single 
stroke,  it  sets  in  motion  a  political 
process  which  will  significantly  ad- 
vance legitimate  Arab  objectives  while 
assuring  Israel's  security  and  its  right 
to  live  in  peace  with  its  neighbors. 

To  anyone  who  has  worked  on  these 
problems,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
issues  involved  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  in  the  Palestinian  question 
generally  are  far  too  complex  to  be 
resolved  all  at  once.  Because  of  this  we 
have  long  felt  that  the  only  realistic 
approach  to  their  solution  would  be  to 
establish  a  5-year  transitional  period 
for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  in  which 
the  decisions  that  needed  to  be  made 
could  be  dealt  with  in  a  logical 
sequence. 

That  approach  has  been  agreed  to  by 
Egypt  and  Israel,  and  they  have  invited 
other  parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
to  support  it.  As  the  key  Arab  nations 
consider  their  choice,  it  is  imperative 
that  they  understand  what  the 
framework  agreed  at  Camp  David 
achieves. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  a  Palestin- 
ian self-governing  body  will  be 
established — something  that  has  never 
before  existed. 

•  Throughout  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza,  Palestinian  authority  will  be  es- 
tablished during  the  transitional  period, 
pending  negotiation  of  final  bound- 
aries. 

•  The  Israeli  military  government 
and  its  civilian  administration  will  be 
withdrawn  and  will  be  replaced  by  a 
Palestinian  self-governing  authority 
freely  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  areas.  A  major  initial  removal  of 
Israeli  military  forces  will  take  place, 
and  those  remaining  will  be  redeployed 
in  specified  locations.  A  strong  local 
Palestinian  police  force  under  Palestin- 
ian authority  will  come  into  being. 

•  The  Palestinians — along  with 
Egypt,  Israel,  and  Jordan  —  will  par- 
ticipate in  negotiations  based  on  all  the 
provisions  and  principles  of  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242;  they 
will  thereby  have  a  clear  voice  in  de- 
termining their  own  future.  They  will 
participate  in  setting  up  their  self- 
governing  authority,  in  the  negotiations 
to   determine    the   final    status   of   the 
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West    Bank    and    Gaza,    and    in    the 

negotiations  for  an  Israel -Jordan  peace- 
treaty.  Their  agreement  on  the  final 
status  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  will 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  ratify  or  reject. 
Their  elected  representatives  will,  by 
themselves,  decide  how  they  shall  gov- 
ern themselves  after  the  5-year  transi- 
tional period,  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  their  agreement  on  the  final  status  of 
the  area. 

•  These  arrangements  will  set  in 
motion  a  political  process  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  which  will  establish 
Palestinian  authority  and  administration 
with  full  autonomy  there. 

•  There  are  also  provisions  for 
Palestinians  not  now  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Representatives  from  among 
these  Palestinians  as  mutually  agreed 
may  join  the  negotiations  among 
Egypt,  Israel,  and  Jordan  on  establish- 
ing the  elected  self-governing  authority 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Through- 
out the  transitional  period  in  all  the 
negotiations  that  will  take  place,  re- 
sponsible Palestinians  in  this  area  and 
outside  almost  certainly  will  reflect 
each  other's  views  and  concerns. 

•  Israel  has  agreed  that  the  solution 
from  negotiations  must  recognize  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  their  just  requirements. 

This  framework  provides  a  start  — 
self-government  for  one-third  of  all  the 
Palestinian  people  in  the  world  within 
the  agreed  framework.  The  issue  to  be 
decided  now  is  whether  to  concentrate 
on  assuring  this  historic  step  —  which 
in  5  years  will  lead  to  a  determination 
of  the  final  status  of  the  area  approved 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  —  or  whether  to  reject  this  step  in 
order  to  pursue  the  impossible  goal  of 
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an  immediate  resolution  of  all  out- 
standing issues.  We  believe  it  is  im- 
perative to  get  the  process  started  now. 

Let  me  dwell  on  this  point  for  a 
moment.  I  have  found  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  points  for  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  to  under- 
stand. We  have  started  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  of  the  complicated  issues 
in  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement  cannot  be 
resolved  in  one  negotiation  at  one  time. 
Therefore,  we  have  put  them  in  se- 
quence and  provided  procedures  for 
their  resolution  within  an  agreed 
period.  Meanwhile,  each  change  in  the 
situation  will  produce  new  conditions 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  resolve 
issues  later  that  cannot  be  resolved 
now. 

This  framework  speaks  as  well  to  a 
deep  human  concern  of  the  Arab  people 
and  indeed  of  all  people.  At  Camp 
David  we  found  both  the  Israelis  and 
the  Egyptians  eager  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  tragic  refugee  problem.  For 
the  first  time,  two  parties  to  the  con- 
flict have  committed  themselves  to 
work  with  other  interested  parties  to 
establish  agreed  procedures  for  a 
prompt,  just,  and  permanent  resolution 
of  this  too  long  unresolved  problem. 
More  immediately,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  mechanism 
which  should  permit  early  readmission 
of  persons  displaced  from  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  in  1967.  These  people 
will  be  able  to  reestablish  themselves 
in  their  homes  and  pursue  their  liveli- 
hoods for  themselves  and  their  families 
in  dignity  and  justice. 

Finally,  the  document  entitled 
"Framework  for  the  Conclusion  of  a 
Peace  Treaty  Between  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael" provides  for  restoration  of  the 
full  exercise  of  Egyptian  sovereignty 
over  the  Sinai  to  the  internationally 
recognized  border.  This  agreement 
calls  for  the  full  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  the  Sinai;  and  after  an 
interim  withdrawal,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished quickly,  the  establishment 
of  normal   peaceful   relations  between 


the  two  countries,  including  dip- 
lomatic relations.  This  offers  the 
Egyptian  people,  who  have  suffered 
and  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  wars  of 
the  past  three  decades,  the  possibility 
of  devoting  their  considerable  energies 
and  resources  to  the  cause  of  economic 
and  social  progress. 

The  United  States 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  the  Camp 
David  agreements  serve  critical  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Middle  East  as  well. 
The  Camp  David  agreements: 

•  Provide  renewed  expression  of 
America's  traditional  moral  dedication 
to  help  find  just  and  peaceful  solutions 
to  international  problems  and  particu- 
larly to  find  a  peace  that  will  benefit  all 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East  while 
serving  American  interests; 

•  Demonstrate  that  our  commitment 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  Israel 
is  effective  and  enduring; 

•  Strengthen  our  effort  to  deepen 
ties  with  our  friends  in  the  Arab  world, 
with  its  increasingly  influential  inter- 
national role; 

•  Lessen  the  danger  of  the  Middle 
East  becoming  a  focus  or  flashpoint  of 
conflict  between  the  great  powers  that 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war; 

•  Further  the  interest  of  our  allies 
and  ourselves  in  a  peaceful  Middle 
East; 

•  Contribute  to  an  international  en- 
vironment which  can  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  technologically 
advanced  nations  and  the  developing 
world;  and  above  all 

•  If  accepted  by  the  parties  for  im- 
plementation and  supported  widely  by 
the  international  community,  will  be  a 
bulwark  for  further  efforts  to  establish 
peace  and  cooperation  among  all 
nations. 

The  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted to  a  just  and  lasting  overall 
peace  for  the  Middle  East.  The  Camp 
David  agreements  do  not  bring  such  a 
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peace  immediately  into  existence  —  the' 
delicate  complex  of  issues  on  the  Wesi 
Bank  and  Gaza  will  have  to  be  settled 
and  peace  achieved  between  Israel  anc 
its  other  neighbors,  Jordan,  Syria,  anc 
Lebanon — but  they  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  comprehensive  settlement. 

The  outcome  at  Camp  David  is  a 
major  step  toward  phased,  cumulative 
agreements  through  which  a  record  olj 
success  and  confidence  can  be  com- 
piled and  on  which  further  and,  at  some 
point,  ultimate  decisions  can  be 
reached  to  achieve  a  final  accord. 

The  choice  now  is  clear.  It  if. 
whether  to  turn  away  from  these 
agreements  because  they  do  not  answei 
every  question,  provide  for  every  de- 
tail, insure  all  parties  against  all  risks 
or  whether  they  will  be  supported  foi 
what  they  are  —  a  framework  for  peace 
which  can  set  in  motion  a  political  anc 
psychological  dynamic  capable  ol 
transforming  this  terrible  and  tragic 
conflict  into  the  just,  lasting,  and  comj 
prehensive  peace  that  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  have  so  long  sought.  The 
unprecedented  involvement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  Camp 
David  demonstrated  the  meaning  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  help  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  parties 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  Middle 
East  problem,  can  rest  assured  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  fully  in; 
volved  until  a  final,  just,  and  lasting 
settlement  is  achieved. 

We  have  said  for  many  years  now 
that  the  modern  history  of  the  Middle 
East  has  been  a  record  of  lost  opportu 
nities.  All  of  us  recognize  that  we  now 
face  an  opportunity  of  unprecedentec 
potential  for  peace  and  that  this  time  ii 
must  not  be  lost.  L 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC.  20402. 

2  For  texts  of  the  agreements  and  other  mate- 
rial concerning  the  summit,  see  Bulletin  ol 
Oct.  1978,  p.  1. 
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by  Secretary  Vance 

Statement  at  the  opening  session  of 
me  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1978. ' 

A  generation  ago,  the  United  Nations 
was  created  by  men  and  women  who 
shared  a  vision. 

•  They  saw  the  need,  in  the  wake  of 
war,  to  create  stronger  international  in- 
stitutions that  could  dampen  the  flames 
of  conflict  and  lift  nations  and  people 
to  a  new  level  of  material  well-being. 

•  They  saw  the  need  to  afford  self- 
determination  to  millions. 

•  They  saw  the  need  for  the  world 
community  to  take  a  compelling  stand 
against  repression,  discrimination,  and 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  men  and  women  who  gathered 
iin  San  Francisco  raised  their  sights 
I  above  the  differences  and  divisions  of 
^the  moment.  They  dared  to  see  the 
I  world  as  it  could  be — a  world  where 
(those  who  were  hungry  are  fed, 
[where  those  who  were  poor  have  es- 
caped the  degradation  of  poverty, 
where  diplomacy  among  nations  is  a 
[pervasive  substitute  for  violence  among 
;  nations,  and  where  the  resources  of  the 
,  world  are  used  effectively  and  shared 
'equitably. 

In  the  years  since,  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations  in  working  toward  this 
'vision  has  been  one  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  has  played  an  indispensable 
'part  in  the  process  of  peaceful  decol- 
onization, in  defusing  tensions  among 
nations  through  its  peacekeeping  mis- 
sions, and  in  promoting  genuine  eco- 
inomic  and  social  progress. 

Today,  the  members  of  this  body 
still  share  that  common  vision.  And  we 
understand,  far  better  than  ever  before, 
lour  common  destiny — that  no  nation, 
acting  alone,  can  assure  its  people 
peace  and  economic  security;  that  the 
j future  of  each  of  our  nations  depends 
tupon  the  future  of  all  of  our  nations. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  summon 
I  the  political  will  to  act  in  concert  to- 
'ward  the  goals  we  share — to  go  beyond 
[the  rhetoric  of  interdependence  and  to 
! begin  to  recognize  its  inescapable  im- 
! plications  for  the  national  interests  of 
leach  of  us. 

We  must  build  a  new  consensus  on 
I  this  proposition:  that  in  this  new  era, 
each  nation  must  weigh  more  carefully 
than  ever  before  its  long  term  interest 


in  a  healthy  global  community  when 
making  decisions  about  its  immediate 
concerns.  For  only  through  cooperation 
and  compromise  in  the  short  run  can 
we  assure  our  longer  term  future. 

On  crucial  issues,  the  coming 
months  will  present  turning  points  of 
incalculable  importance.  In  negotia- 
tions on  the  Middle  East,  on  southern 
Africa,  on  trade,  on  arms  control,  and 
on  many  other  pressing  problems, 
genuine  progress  has  been  made.  With- 
out continued  progress,  the  gains  we 
have  already  made  can  be  lost. 

This  point  applies  not  to  any  single 
nation  nor  group  of  nations,  but  to 
every  nation,  including  my  own. 

The  resolution  of  dangerous  regional 
disputes  and  progress  in  limiting 
weaponry  must  always  be  at  the  top  of 
the  immediate  international  agenda.  I 
will  return  to  these  issues  later.  But  we 
cannot  so  concentrate  our  energies  on 
the  political  diplomacy  of  international 
peace,  essential  as  it  is,  that  we  dis- 
cover too  late  that  international  in- 
equities, and  poverty  and  injustice 
within  nations,  make  peace  among  na- 
tions impossible. 

So  let  me  concentrate  my  comments 
today  on  those  issues  that  so  centrally 
touch  people's  lives  around  the 
globe — economic  security,  equitable 
development  of  the  Earth's  resources, 
and  individual  freedom. 

International  Economic  System 

Shared  economic  progress  requires  a 
global  consensus  on  the  benefits  of 
cooperation  among  nations.  Coopera- 
tion and  compromise  are  often  dif- 
ficult. 

•  The  economic  problems  we  share 
require  long  term  efforts,  but  we  are  all 
constrained  by  domestic  concerns  which 
call  for  immediate  attention. 

•  The  problems  we  share  are  so 
widespread  in  their  impact  that  solu- 
tions cannot  be  found  by  a  single  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations. 

•  These  problems  require  more  than 
general  agreements.  Application  of 
substantial  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources are  necessary.  Debate  over 
sterile  texts  will  neither  feed  the  hun- 
gry nor  create  new  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. Only  common  action  can  be 
effective.  And  each  must  contribute  if 
all  are  to  benefit. 

Only   3   or  4   years   ago  there   was 


extraordinary  tension  between  North 
and  South.  Each  side  was  deeply  suspi- 
cious of  the  other's  motives.  Each  held 
sharply  different  perceptions  of  global 
needs  and  priorities. 

But  these  differences  have  been 
narrowed.  From  the  seventh  special 
session,  through  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD) 
IV,  the  Conference  on  International 
Economic  Cooperation,  and  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Assembly — and  through 
other  serious  efforts  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  and  the  eco- 
nomic summits — agreement  has  been 
achieved  on  several  basic  issues  relat- 
ing to  a  new  international  economic 
order. 

•  We  are  agreed  on  the  need  to  work 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  all 
countries.  Concessional  aid  flows  have 
increased.  More  attention  is  being  de- 
voted to  food  production.  Satisfying 
basic  economic  needs  is  becoming  a 
greater  priority  of  the  international 
community. 

•  We  are  agreed  on  the  urgent  need 
to  accelerate  equitable,  noninflationary 
growth.  The  Geneva  trade  negotiations 
are  in  their  final  stages.  We  are  dis- 
cussing guidelines  for  international 
investment.  Private  capital  flows  are 
increasing.  The  facilities  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  have 
been  expanded,  and  discussions  are 
underway  to  expand  the  facilities  of  the 
multilateral  development  banks. 

•  We  are  agreed  on  the  need  to  re- 
duce economic  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  IMF  is  playing  a  major  role 
in  providing  balance-of-payments 
financing  to  those  most  severely  af- 
fected by  recent  disruptions  in  the 
world  economy.  We  are  engaged  in 
serious  discussions  on  a  variety  of 
commodity  arrangements,  including  a 
system  of  internationally  coordinated 
national  grain  reserves. 

•  We  are  agreed  on  the  need  to 
facilitate  smooth  adjustment  for  work- 
ers and  businesses  that  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  changing  economic  circum- 
stances. The  Bonn  summit  made  clear 
that  we  must  intensify  our  efforts  in 
this  area. 

Because  we  have  come  far,  the  road 
ahead  will  be  even  more  challenging, 
for  the  most  difficult  issues  remain.  To 
maintain  our  progress,  we  should  be 
guided  by  three  fundamental  principles 
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in  the  North-South  discussions  over  the 
coming  months. 

First,  every  nation  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  solve  its  own  economic 
problems  at  the  expense  of  others.  We 
must  fashion  our  domestic  policies  on 
the  basis  of  global  as  well  as  national 
needs. 

Second,  all  nations  which  bear  their 
fair  share  of  responsibility  should  bene- 
fit from  a  healthy  world  economy. 

Third,  all  nations  must  enter  inter- 
national economic  negotiations  with  a 
spirit  of  accommodation. 

These  principles  will  not  by  them- 
selves solve  the  problems  we  face.  But 
without  their  general  acceptance,  there 
can  be  no  genuine  progress.  Adherence 
to  them  will  prevent  critical  negotia- 
tions from  turning  into  polarizing  and 
self-defeating  tests  of  will. 

Let  me  discuss  several  major  issues 
where  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples can  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 

Committee  of  the  Whole 

One  of  our  most  recent  collective 
efforts  to  address  the  economic  chal- 
lenges we  share  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  This 
Committee  has  the  potential  to  look  at 
economic  issues  comprehensively  and 
to  identify  longer  term  priorities.  The 
United  States  strongly  supports  this 
forum. 

The  meeting  in  May  made  progress 
in  identifying  some  important  areas  of 
agreement  between  industrial  and  de- 
veloping countries.  Substantive  discus- 
sions in  the  Committee  had  an  impor- 
tant impact  on  the  June  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  OECD  and  in  the  Bonn 
summit.  We,  of  course,  shared  the  dis- 
appointment of  other  delegates  that  a 
procedural  impasse  earlier  this  month 
interrupted  the  Committee's  work. 

Since  the  September  meeting,  we 
have  carefully  examined  the  statements 
made  by  others  on  this  issue.  We  have 
noted  in  particular  statements  by  the 
chairman  to  the  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 8  and  to  the  press  on  September 
1 1  and  have  taken  account  of  sub- 
sequent consultations.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  Committee  would 
not  seek  to  provide  specific  solutions  to 
problems  outstanding  in  other  bodies. 
Rather,  it  would  achieve  agreed  con- 
clusions on  fundamental  or  crucial  un- 
derlying issues  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  all  members  agreed  to  decide  on 
them. 

We  are  satisfied  that  on  the  basis  of 
these  statements,  sufficient  procedural 
agreement  now  exists  to  resume  sub- 


stantive work  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  chairman  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
formal consultations  on  September  6. 

Trade 

The  spirit  which  must  guide  our 
work  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
applies  as  well  to  our  policies  on  trade. 
The  developing  world  is  no  longer  on 
the  periphery  of  world  trade.  Increas- 
ingly, growth  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  important  to  the  health  of  in- 
dustrial countries. 

Commitment  to  open  trade,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  fragile.  It  is  tempting 
for  one  nation  to  use  trade  restrictions  to 
export  its  economic  difficulties.  It  is 
often  easy  to  avoid  adjustments  which 
are  beneficial  in  the  long  term  but  which 
in  the  short  run  present  difficult  problems 
for  workers  and  industry. 

We  must  be  concerned  about  rising 
protectionist  pressures,  but  we  should 
also  recognize  that  world  trade  has  ex- 
panded remarkably  well  in  recent 
years.  Despite  a  deep  recession  in  the 
early  1970's,  we  not  only  avoided  the 
trading  wars  of  the  1930's,  we  con- 
tinued negotiations  to  liberalize  and 
improve  the  world  trading  system.  Our 
ability  to  conclude  these  trade  negotia- 
tions successfully  this  year  is  a  critical 
test  of  our  commitment  to  an  open 
trading  system.  And  agreement  will 
stimulate  production.  It  will  provide 
jobs.  And  it  will  help  reduce  inflation. 

Beyond  our  efforts  to  expand  trade, 
the  United  States  will  fulfill  our  com- 
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mitment  to  assist  developing  nations 
through  differential  measures  includ- 
ing, where  appropriate,  special  and 
more  favorable  treatment.  We  in  turn 
expect  those  developing  countries) 
which  can  do  so  to  contribute  to  trade 
liberalization  by  improving  access  to 
their  markets.  Improved  access  will  not 
only  benefit  the  industrial  countries,  it 
will  be  even  more  important  to  many 
developing  countries. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  in  trade,  asi 
elsewhere,  the  developing  countries' 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the 
policies  which  affect  them.  We  have 
encouraged  their  full  involvement  ini 
the  Geneva  negotiations.  We  urge  de- 
veloping countries,  especially  those 
which  play  a  large  role  in  international 
trade,  to  participate  actively  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  in  the  agreements  that  result 
from  the  Geneva  negotiations  so  that 
their  interests  are  fully  represented. 


Commodities 

An  essential  element  of  trade  for* 
most  developing  nations  is  their  export 
of  basic  commodities.  At  UNCTAD  IV 
we  agreed  to  intensify  our  collective 
effort  to  address  commodity  problems. 
Progress  has  not  always  been  as  fast  as, 
we  all  would  like,  but  this  has  gener- 
ally reflected  the  technical  complexity; 
of  commodity  issues  rather  than  lack  of 
political  will  or  good  faith.  We  will 
continue  to  work  for  stabilization 
agreements  and  other  measures  that 
strengthen  commodity  markets. 

Let  me  affirm  also  that  we  believe  a 
soundly  designed  common  fund  could 
play  a  useful  role  in  alleviating  com- 
modity problems.  A  well-structured 
fund  will  provide  economic  benefits  to 
participating  countries.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  establishment  of  a  fund  is  of 
major  political  importance  to  the  gen- 
eral North-South  dialogue. 

We  will  cooperate  with  others  to 
bring  the  common  fund  negotiations  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  Recent  con- 
sultations have  identified  a  con- 
vergence of  views  on  some  issues.  All 
agree  that  a  fund  could  play  a  useful 
role  in  reducing  the  overall  financial 
costs  of  supporting  buffer  stocks  which 
effectively  stabilize  prices. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging improved  productivity  and 
more  effective  marketing  of  many 
commodities.  A  separate  "second  win- 
dow" of  the  common  fund,  based  on 
voluntary  contributions  and  operating 
under  agreed  guidelines,  might  be  an 
appropriate  mechanism.  We  are  pre- 
pared  to    negotiate    flexibly    on    this 
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issue,  as  on  others,  if  there  is  a  similar 
approach  on  all  sides. 

While  progress  has  been  made  on 
some  issues,  important  differences  still 
remain.  Movement  on  all  sides  of  the 
conference  table  will  be  necessary.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  with  mutual  ac- 
commodation a  workable  agreement 
can  be  achieved. 

Resource  Transfers 

As  with  trade,  increased  resource 
flows  to  the  developing  world  must  be 
part  of  an  international  system  of 
shared  responsibility. 

We  ought  not  think  of  resource 
transfers  as  a  sacrifice  for  donors  or  a 
unilateral  benefit  for  recipients.  They 
are  an  economic  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  all  countries.  They  will  contrib- 
ute to  global  economic  growth,  greater 
trade,  and  enhanced  prosperity  for  us 
all. 

My  country  is  committed  to  increas- 
ing our  contributions  both  to  multilat- 
eral and  bilateral  development  efforts. 
We  have  done  so  in  the  past  year:  Our 
multilateral  commitments  increased 
31%  and  our  bilateral  program  ex- 
panded by  20%.  And  because  we  are 
determined  that  U.S.  aid  funds  will  be 
used  effectively,  we  will  concentrate 
our  efforts  in  countries  where  programs 
are  aimed  most  directly  at  meeting  the 
essential  needs  of  their  people. 

The  United  States  believes  strongly 
that  a  key  objective  of  foreign  assist- 
ance   should    be    to   help    meet    basic 
human  needs.   We  recognize  that   na- 
tions will  have  different  development 
'priorities    in    approaching    this    goal. 
Whether  emphasis  is  on  enhancing  the 
;  productivity    of   the    poor,    increasing 
food  production,  improving  health,  or 
expanding  industry  which  creates  jobs, 
:  the  critical  ingredient  in  every  nation  is 
'to    have    all    its    citizens — men    and 
i  women — as    active    participants    and 
'  beneficiaries  in  their  nation's  growth. 

Finally,  we  recognize  the  debt  prob- 
lems that  many  of  the  least  developed 
•countries  face.  We  will  soon  have  au- 
'  thority  from  our  Congress  for  retroac- 
tive adjustment  of  certain  aid  terms 
;  which  would  permit  us  to  help  those 
i  most  in  need. 


j  Managing  Global  Resources 

As    we    work    together    to    promote 

economic  development,   we  must  also 

assure    an    equitable    sharing    of    the 

world's  resources.  Four  issues  demand 

iour  urgent  attention. 

Food.    Our   first   urgent   priority    is 
j  assuring  adequate  food  and  stable  ag- 
ricultural  prices   for  all   people.    Four 


years  have  passed  since  the  World 
Food  Conference,  where  we  agreed  on 
measures  we  must  take  for  the  future. 
But  despite  our  efforts,  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  remain. 

•  Food  production  is  hardly  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  in  population. 

•  Food  deficits  in  many  countries  are 
increasing. 

•  Negotiations  on  grain  reserves 
have  dragged  on  without  success. 

We  believe  progress  must  be  made. 

The  United  States  has  created  a  9- 
million-ton  farmer-held  grain  reserve. 
We  have  proposed  to  our  Congress  the 
establishment  of  an  international  emer- 
gency wheat  reserve  of  6  million  tons 
to  provide  food  for  emergency  needs  in 
developing  countries.  We  intend  to 
maintain  our  food  aid  level  at  a  fair 
share  of  the  target  set  at  the  World 
Food  Conference.  We  will  continue  to 
support  the  activities  of  international 
organizations  devoted  to  food  produc- 
tion, such  as  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development.  And  we  in- 
tend to  make  food  aid  a  more  effective 
tool  in  support  of  development. 

I  propose  that  this  Assembly  review 
the  world  food  situation — to  identify 
the  current  obstacles  to  progress  and  to 
restore  a  sense  of  urgency  to  meeting 
mankind's  most  basic  need.  We  must 
not  be  lulled  by  good  weather  and 
plentiful  harvests.  Another  tragedy  is 
inevitable  unless  we  act  now. 

Energy.  We  must  act  now  to  de- 
velop new  energy  resources  so  that  we 
avoid  a  harsh  transition  to  the  time 
when  fossil  fuels  will  no  longer  be 
plentiful.  This  task  has  several  dimen- 
sions. 

•  There  must  be  an  expansion  of  oil 
and  gas  production.  And  we  need  to 
improve  our  conservation  of  these 
energv  sources,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  The  World  Bank  has 
expanded  its  lending  to  help  developing 
countries  increase  their  fossil  fuel 
supplies.  We  welcome  this,  and  we 
also  encourage  the  regional  develop- 
ment banks  to  assist. 

•  The  development  of  nuclear 
energy  will  also  be  central  to  the  future 
of  many  countries.  We  hope  the  Inter- 
national Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
will  provide  a  consensus  on  nuclear 
technologies  free  from  the  serious  risk 
of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  My 
government  supports  the  development 
of  safeguardable  nuclear  power,  in- 
cluding assured  nuclear  fuel  supplies. 
The  developing  nations  should,  of 
course,  participate  in  the  design  and 
management  of  the  institutions  which 
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form  the  basis  of  an   international   nu- 
clear energy  regime 

•  Priority  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources.  Many  technologies  already 
exist  for  harnessing  solar,  wind,  and 
geothermal  power.  All  of  us  can  bene- 
fit from  these  technologies,  but  a  spe- 
cial effort  should  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poorer  countries. 

Two  opportunities  now  exist  for  the 
United  Nations  to  continue  to  play  an 
important  role. 

•  The  United  States  supports  the 
proposed  U.N.  conference  on  new  and 
renewable  energy.  It  could  result  in  a 
more  coordinated  U.N.  energy  effort 
and  clearer  priorities.  It  could  also  pro- 
vide up-to-date  information  on  renewa- 
ble energy  technology  and  examine  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  in  energy 
development. 

•  The  U.N.  Development  Program 
might  also  expand  its  efforts  to  help 
nations  assess  their  own  renewable 
energy  possibilities,  finance  the  testing 
of  new  technologies,  and  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  for 
effective  energy  management. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  a  major  global  effort  to  de- 
velop new  energy  sources.  We  will  in- 
tensify our  assistance  programs  in  this 
area.  We  will  increase  domestic  re- 
search which  can  benefit  all  nations. 
And  we  will  expand  cooperative  energy 
programs  from  which  we  too  stand  to 
benefit. 

Law  of  the  Sea.  We  must  strive  to 
conclude  successfully  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiations.  At  stake  is  whether 
this  vast  expanse  of  the  globe  will  be 
an  arena  of  conflict  or  cooperation. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
on  a  number  of  issues  in  these  negotia- 
tions. These  achievements  have  been 
obscured,  however,  by  continued 
stalemate  over  seabed  mining.  The 
basis  for  an  equitable  solution  already 
exists  and  is  widely  accepted.  It  per- 
mits all  sides  to  benefit  fully  from  sea- 
bed mining,  with  private  firms  as  well 
as  an  international  enterprise  allowed 
to  mine  on  a  competitive  basis.  A 
mutually  acceptable  solution  is  im- 
perative, and  it  is  possible. 

Time  is  running  out  for  reaching  an 
agreed  solution.  Without  it,  seabed 
mining  will  inevitably  take  place  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  internationally  agreed 
framework.  This  would  be  less  satis- 
factory than  a  widely  supported  inter- 
national regime. 

Science  and  Technology.  Finally  is 
the   critical    question   of  how   best    to 
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harness  technology  and  science  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

We  hope  that  the  U.N.  Conference 
on  Science  and  Technology  for  De- 
velopment will  focus  attention  on  how 
all  countries  can  contribute  their 
knowledge  to  global  development.  It 
will  be  particularly  important  to  find 
ways  for  developing  nations  to  enhance 
their  capacity  to  generate,  select,  and 
apply  technology  for  their  own  de- 
velopment priorities.  We  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  work  of  the  conference,  and 
we  hope  to  benefit  from  it. 

Furthermore  to  help  mobilize  the 
technical  talents  and  knowledge  of  our 
nation  on  behalf  of  the  development  of 
others,  we  intend  to  establish  during 
the  coming  year  a  new  foundation  for 
international  technological  coopera- 
tion. 


Enhancement  of  Human  Dignity 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  our 
policies  is  the  enhancement  of  human 
dignity.  The  rights  to  food,  to  shelter, 
to  a  decent  education,  to  adequate 
health — the  rights  which  lie  at  the  heart 
of  our  approach  to  economic  issues — 
are  hollow  without  political  and  civil 
freedoms — freedom  from  torture  and 
government  mistreatment;  freedom  to 
worship,  to  travel,  and  to  speak  with- 
out fear;  freedom  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  one's  government.  There  is 
no  incompatibility  among  economic, 
political,  and  civil  rights,  no  choice 
that  must  be  made  among  them.  They 
reenforce  one  another. 

We  commemorate  in  this  Assembly 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  described  the  Declara- 
tion as  a  "living  document."  We  have 
a  continuing  obligation  to  keep  that 
document  alive  in  our  own  nations. 
And  as  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  must  strengthen  the  international 
machinery  that  serves  to  promote  the 
full  range  of  human  rights — political 
and  economic. 

We  have  made  significant  progress 
in  the  past  year.  Concern  for  human 
rights  is  more  central  to  international 
discourse  today  than  ever  before.  But 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

•  This  Assembly  should  review  the 
activities  of  the  various  U.N.  human 
rights  institutions. 

•  We  must  resolve  in  this  Assembly 
to  make  torture  alien  to  the  experience 
of  every  nation  and  to  conclude  an 
international  agreement  to  outlaw  it. 

•  We  need  to  insure  that  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  to  end  conditions 
which  are  tantamount  to  genocide. 

•  We  must  ask  what  more  each  of  us 


can  do  to  insure  the  vitality  of  the 
Universal  Declaration — to  provide  am- 
nesty to  prisoners  of  conscience,  to 
assure  due  process  for  all,  and  to  ad- 
vance social  justice  and  equity  for  our 
people. 

In  addition,  the  plight  of  one  group 
of  individuals — refugees — demands 
our  special  compassion.  We  urge  all 
nations  to  increase  their  support  for  the 
vital  humanitarian  work  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

The  refugee  problem  is  not  confined 
to  any  single  region.  In  Africa  alone, 
some  2  million  individuals  are  now 
outside  their  native  lands.  We  must  do 
more  to  offer  them  sustenance,  secu- 
rity, and  a  realistic  hope  of  resettle- 
ment or  return  to  their  homelands. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  hundreds  of  new 
refugees  from  Indochina  appear  daily, 
some  risking  their  lives  to  cross  bor- 
ders, others  challenging  the  sea  in 
every  form  of  vessel.  We  urgently  need 
greater  efforts  to  provide  them 
sanctuary.  We  hope  that  the  High 
Commissioner  will  consider  convening 
an  international  conference  in  the  very 
near  future  to  seek  humane  solutions  to 
the  desperate  plight  of  these  refugees. 
We  propose  that  consideration  also  be 
given  at  a  later  date  to  a  general  con- 
ference on  the  worldwide  refugee 
problem. 

International  Peacekeeping 

Too  often  the  anguish  of  the  up- 
rooted is  grim  testimony  to  our  collec- 
tive failure  to  achieve  international 
peace.  War  and  strife  are  the  enemies 
of  the  fundamental  rights  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

Today  my  government  and  many  of 
those  assembled  here  are  actively 
pursuing  the  path  of  peace  in  troubled 
areas  of  the  world. 

Middle  East.  The  accords  achieved 
at  Camp  David  offer  hope  that  at  long 
last  a  turning  point  has  been  reached  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  agreement 
achieved  between  Egypt  and  Israel, 
with  active  American  participation, 
constitutes  a  framework  for  a  com- 
prehensive peace  settlement.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  ensuing  stages  of 
negotiations,  but  a  major  step  has  been 
taken  in  resolving  the  difficult  issues 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  30  years  of 
Arab-Israel  hostility. 

As  negotiations  are  pursued  on  the 
basis  of  the  Camp  David  framework,  a 
dynamic  process  will  be  set  in  motion 
that  can  profoundly  change  attitudes  on 
the  issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved. 
That  process  will  significantly  advance 
legitimate  Arab  objectives  while  pro- 


tecting Israel's  security.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  members  of  this  body  will  lend 
their  full  support  to  the  task  of  building 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  upon  this 
framework. 

In  his  recent  address  before  Con- 
gress, President  Carter  reviewed  the 
main    elements    of   the    Camp    David 


World 
Conference  To 
Combat  Racism 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  181 

This  week  representatives  of  many 
nations  are  meeting  in  Geneva  in  a 
World  Conference  to  Combat  Racism 
and  Racial  Discrimination. 

The  conference  marks  the  midpoint 
of  the  U.N.  Decade  for  Action  to, 
Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, a  decade  whose  initiation  the 
United  States  strongly  supported.  But 
the  United  States  is  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  this  potentially  important  con- 
ference, although  we  will  monitor  the 
proceedings,  because  the  definition  of 
"racism"  has  been  perverted  for' 
political  ends  by  including  Zionism  as 
one  of  its  forms.  The  United  States 
cannot  associate  itself  with  the  decade 
so  long  as  it  endorses  the  patently  false 
definition  of  Zionism  as  a  form  of  ra- 
cism. 

Instead  we  hope  that  this  conference 
will  return  to  the  original  purpose  of 
the  decade,  so  that  we  might  rejoin  this 
international  effort  to  eliminate  racism 
throughout  the  world.  We  will  work 
toward  this  end  because  we  know  the 
challenge  that  racism  poses  and  for 
more  than  a  century  we  have  struggled 
to  heal  its  scars.  We  know  our  goals 
have  not  been  fully  accomplished,  yet 
we  are  encouraged  and  deeply  com- 
mitted to  them.  Domestically  and  in- 
ternationally, we  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue this  great  common  purpose  in  the 
context  of  other  uncompromised  ef- 
forts. 

We  call  on  all  nations  to  respect  the 
original  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Decade  Against  Racism  and  to 
resist  efforts  that  distort  its  purpose  and 
erode  its  moral  force.  □ 


'Text   from    Weekly    Compilation    of  Presi- 
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greements.  As  the  President  said,  our 
istoric  position  on  settlements  in  oc- 
upied  territory  has  remained  constant. 
is  he  further  said,  no  peace  agreement 
/ill  be  either  just  or  secure  if  it  does 
ot  resolve  the  problem  of  the  Palestin- 
ins  in  the  broadest  sense.  We  believe 
lat  the  Palestinian  people  must  be  as- 
ured  that  they  and  their  descendants 
an  live  with  dignity  and  freedom  and 
ave  the  opportunity  for  economic  ful- 
illment  and  for  political  expression, 
'he  Camp  David  accords  state  that  the 
egotiated  solution  must  recognize  the 
jgitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
eople. 

The  Camp  David  accords  make  a 
Dlid  start  toward  achieving  these  goals 
x  the  Palestinians  in  real  terms.  In  the 
/est  Bank  and  Gaza,  the  framework 
rovides  that  Israeli  occupation  shall 
nd  and  a  self-governing  authority  shall 
e  instituted.  This  can  be  achieved 
dthin  a  few  months.  Thus,  for  the  first 
,me,  the  Palestinians  have  the  prospect 
f  governing  themselves  within  the 
■amework  that  has  been  agreed. 

The  Camp  David  framework  also 
ives  the  Palestinians  a  vital  role  in 
laping  their  destiny  by  recognizing 
lem  as  participants  in  all  aspects  of 
le  negotiations  that  determine  their 
lture.  They  will  participate  in  the 
egotiations  to  set  up  their  self- 
governing  authority,  in  those  to  deter- 
mine the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank 
nd  Gaza,  and  in  those  leading  to  a 
Drdan-Israel  peace  treaty.  Finally,  the 
greement  on  the  final  status  of  the 
/est  Bank  and  Gaza  will  be  submitted 
>  a  vote  of  representatives  of  the  in- 
abitants  for  either  ratification  or 
:jection. 

These  steps  set  in  motion  a  political 
rocess  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all 
alestinians. 

The  Camp  David  accords  concentrate 
n  the  means  by  which  self-government 
in  be  established  for  the  Palestinians 
'ving  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  but 
lere  was  also  clear  recognition  by  all 
iree  leaders  at  Camp  David  that  the 
roblem  of  the  Palestinians  living  out- 
ide  these  areas  must  also  be 
idressed. 

We  recognize  that  this  problem  has 
jDlitical  as  well  as  humanitarian  di- 
mensions which  must  be  resolved  as  an 
iitegral  part  of  a  durable  peace  settle- 
ment. When  the  Camp  David  accords 
[ill  for  "...  the  resolution  of  the 
jalestinian  problem' in  all  its  aspects," 
iiey   acknowledge    and    embrace    that 

:ntral  fact.  As  the  political  institutions 
self-government  take  shape  in  the 
/est  Bank  and  Gaza  through  negotia- 
jons  among  the  parties,  the  relation- 
iiip  between  those  institutions  and  the 
Palestinians    living    outside    the    area 


should  be  defined,  including  the  ques- 
tion of  admission  of  Palestinian  refu- 
gees to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

The  framework  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  committee  to  decide 
on  the  modalities  of  admission  to  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  of  persons  dis- 
placed in  the  1967  war.  For  the  first 
time,  the  parties  to  the  conflict — Egypt 
and  Israel — have  agreed  to  work  with 
each  other  and  with  other  interested 
parties  to  establish  agreed  procedures 
for  a  prompt,  just,  and  permanent  res- 
olution of  the  refugee  problem. 

As  President  Carter  stated  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Congress,  the  United  States  is 
irrevocably  committed  to  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
We  will  play  an  active  role  in  the  res- 
olution of  this  problem.  A  solution 
must  reflect  the  relevant  U.N.  resolu- 
tions relating  to  these  refugees. 

We  urge  the  international  community 
to  support  Egypt  and  Israel  in  estab- 
lishing procedures  urgently  to  address 
this  issue  in  all  its  aspects.  And  the 
international  community  should  con- 
tribute to  a  program  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  as  well  as  to  assist  those 
refugees  residing  elsewhere. 

We  are  determined  to  achieve  a  fair 
and  just  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
question  in  all  its  parts,  and  we  hope 
the  Palestinian  people  will  seize  this 
historic  opportunity.  It  is  our  hope  that 
the  people  of  the  Middle  East  will 
agree  that  it  is  imperative  to  begin  the 
negotiating  process  now — and  not  to 
stand  still  until  every  last  issue  is  re- 
solved. We  urge  the  other  interested 
parties  to  join  the  negotiations  without 
delay. 

As  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
moves  forward,  it  is  vital  to  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N's 
peacekeeping  role  there.  It  is  critical 
that  the  mandates  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces  in  the  Golan  Heights  and 
Sinai  be  renewed  this  fall.  They  have 
thus  far  helped  all  sides  avoid  renewed 
hostilities;  they  must  now  remain  to 
help  achieve  a  stable  peace. 

Lebanon.  In  Lebanon,  the  fighting 
and  tragic  loss  of  life  continues.  The 
U.N.'s  interim  force  in  southern  Leba- 
non has  done  much  to  stabilize  the 
situation  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  we  call  on  all  to  support  this  effort 
to  help  reassert  Lebanese  authority. 

Elsewhere  in  Lebanon  confrontation 
and  tensions  continue  at  a  high  pitch. 
President  Carter  has  made  clear  in  his 
address  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
following  the  Camp  David  summit,  and 
again  yesterday  [at  a  news  conference], 
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his  determination  to  spare  no  effort  to 
assist  in  finding  a  solution  to  the 
Lebanese  tragedy.  As  the  President 
said  yesterday,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
joint  action  to  call  for  a  conference  of 
those  who  are  involved  and  try  to  reach 
some  solution.  It  may  involve  a  new 
charter  for  Lebanon. 

Namibia.  In  Namibia,  the  world 
community  faces  a  fundamental  chal- 
lenge. I  will  be  commenting  on  this 
more  fully  this  afternoon  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  Let  me  simply  say  now 
that  the  United  States  is  determined  to 
see  Namibia  achieve  independence  in 
accordance  with  the  contact  group  pro- 
posal and  Security  Council  Resolution 
43 1.2  We  call  upon  South  Africa  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  United  Nations 
so  that  this  critical  opportunity  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  will  not  be  lost. 

Rhodesia.  In  Rhodesia,  time  may  be 
running  out  for  the  possibilities  of 
diplomacy.  But  we  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  British  Government,  the 
governments  in  the  region,  and  the 
parties  to  seek  a  negotiated  solution. 
We  condemn  the  murder  of  innocent 
civilians  as  a  matter  of  both  conscience 
and  reason.  The  prospects  for  peace  in 
Rhodesia  will  diminish  if  violence 
increases. 


BACKGROUND  NOTE 

ON  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Office  of  Public  Communication, 
Department  of  State,  has  just  released  a 
pamphlet  on  the  United  Nations,  the 
latest  in  the  Background  Notes  series. 

This  Note  describes  the  Organiza- 
tion's history;  the  functions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trus- 
teeship Council,  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  Secretariat,  and  the 
U.N.'s  specialized  agencies  and  pro- 
grams; the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
U.N.  system;  peacekeeping,  disarma- 
ment, and  human  rights  efforts;  and  U.S. 
participation  and  policy.  Included  also 
are  a  profile,  a  list  of  members,  principal 
U.S.  officials,  and  a  reading  list. 

Individual  copies  of  this  Background 
Note  on  the  United  Nations  may  be  ob- 
tained for  700  each  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  (Orders  of  100  or  more  copies  of 
the  same  Note  mailed  to  the  same  ad- 
dress are  sold  at  a  25%  discount.)  Re- 
mittances in  the  form  of  a  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents  must  accompany  or- 
ders. 
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Cyprus.  On  Cyprus,  an  opportunity 
now  exists  to  help  the  two  communities 
narrow  their  differences  and  achieve  a 
just  and  lasting  solution  to  this  long- 
standing problem.  The  United  Nations 
has  done  a  commendable  job  of  nur- 
turing an  atmosphere  which  should  now 
make  possible  productive  intercom- 
munal  negotiations. 

To  grasp  this  opportunity,  we  would 
welcome  and  actively  support  a  re- 
newed effort  by  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  to  help  the  parties  reach 
agreement  on  a  sovereign,  bicom- 
munal,  nonaligned  federal  republic  of 
Cyprus  which  would  meet  the  concerns 
of  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

Nicaragua.  In  this  atmosphere,  we 
must  respond  to  the  agony  of  those 
caught  up  in  the  violence  and 
bloodshed  of  Nicaragua.  We  and  sev- 
eral countries  in  Latin  America  have 
offered  to  assist  in  the  mediation  of 
Nicaragua's  internal  crisis.  It  is  our 
hope  and  expectation  that  all  parties 
concerned  will  accept  these  offers  and 
agree  to  a  fair  mediation  process  in 
which  all  can  have  confidence.  Only  a 
democratic  solution  in  Nicaragua — not 
repression  or  violence — can  lead  to  an 
enduring  stability  and  true  peace. 

Terrorism.  As  we  work  together  to 
find  peaceful  resolutions  to  the  most 
dangerous  regional  disputes,  we  must 
also  seek  at  this  assembly  to  strengthen 
the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  capability. 
And  while  this  Organization  works  to 
limit  violence  among  nations,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  havoc  wreaked  by 
those  who  perpetrate  terrorist  acts  on 
innocent  persons.  No  single  nation, 
acting  alone,  can  deal  adequately  with 
this  serious  problem.  Collective  action 
is  essential. 

We  are  beginning  to  make  some 
progress.  Last  year  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  significant  resolution 
on  aircraft  hijacking.  The  Bonn  Dec- 
laration of  this  July  produced  a  much- 
needed  agreement  on  the  harboring  of 
hijackers.  We  strongly  urge  all  nations 
to  subscribe  to  this  Declaration. 

Arms  Control.  The  pursuit  of  peace 
and  security  must  go  beyond  resolving 
conflicts  and  preventing  violence.  The 
security  of  all  is  enhanced  if  nations 
limit  the  weapons  of  war  through 
mutually  negotiated  arms  control 
agreements. 

We  are  engaged  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  in  a  broad 
range  of  arms  control  negotiations. 

•  The  conclusion  of  a  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  fundamental  goal  of  the 
United  States.   We  hope  that  we  may 
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PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  191 

On  this  day  marking  the  opening  of 
the  33d  U.N.  General  Assembly,  I 
have  signed  this  proclamation  desig- 
nating October  24  as  United  Nations 
Day,  1978.  The  proclamation  is  a  call 
for  increased  attention  and  support  by 
the  American  people  for  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  more  in- 
volved than  ever  before  with  many  of 
the  central  issues  of  our  time,  and  we 
cannot  fully  advance  our  national  inter- 
ests or  help  build  a  more  peaceful 
world  if  we  ignore  the  potential  of  the 
United  Nations. 

As  a  peacekeeper,  the  United  Na- 
tions at  this  moment  has  four  major 
operations  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Cyprus.  In  addition,  the  Security 
Council  is  expected  to  adopt  soon  a 
mandate  for  a  U.N.  civilian  and  mili- 
tary presence  which  will  implement  the 


agreed  settlement  in  Namibia.  And  th 
British-American  proposal  for  settle 
ment  of  the  Rhodesian  crisis  also  in 
eludes  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  role. 

In  the  vital  field  of  development,  th' 
U.N.  system  has  become  the  world' 
largest  purveyor  of  technical  assist 
ance,  helping  to  press  developmer 
programs  in  various  fields,  to  uncove 
mineral  deposits,  and  to  identify  ir 
vestment  opportunities.  Few  U.N.  ac! 
tivities  are  more  critical  to  the  Unite 
States  than  promotion  of  the  rapid  an 
orderly  development  of  the  poorer  n< 
tions  of  the  world — countries  whic 
already  constitute  our  fastest  growin 
export  market  and  the  source  of  man 
of  our  mineral  requirements.  And  cor| 
duct  of  the  critical  North-South  ecc 
nomic  dialogue  is  occurring  largel 
under    the    auspices    of   the    Unite; 

Nations. 

In  the  promotion  of  human  rights 
which  has  been  one  of  the  major  cor 
cerns  of  my  Administration,  we  hav. 


conclude  a  SALT  II  agreement  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

•  The  United  States  hopes  that  early 
progress  can  be  made  in  concluding  a 
comprehensive  agreement  to  end  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

•  Increased  efforts  are  critically 
needed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  important  to  prepare 
fully  for  the  1980  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  review  conference;  to  continue 
to  make  progress  in  the  International 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation;  and  to 
recognize  one  of  the  important 
achievements  of  the  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  (SSOD) — the  decision 
by  several  nuclear  powers  to  pledge, 
under  specific  circumstances,  to  refrain 
from  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
non-nuclear  states.  We  suggest  that  the 
Security  Council  take  note  of  these 
pledges. 

•  The  United  States  will  also  work 
to  realize  the  call  in  the  SSOD  Decla- 
ration of  Principles  and  Program  of 
Action  for  restraint  in  the  transfer  of 
conventional  arms.  We  are  actively 
discussing  with  the  Soviet  Union  how 
our  two  nations  might  encourage  re- 
straint consistent  with  the  legitimate 
right  to  self-defense  and  international 
obligations.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
new  initiatives  already  being  undertak- 
en to  promote  restraint  on  a  regional 
basis  in  Latin  America,  and  we  stand 


ready    to   support    similar   efforts   b 
countries  in  other  regions. 

Conclusion 

Let  me  emphasize  that  on  all  th 
issues  I  have  addressed  today,  what  w 
share  is  greater  than  how  we  differ.  W 
share  the  same  small  planet.  We  shar 
human  aspirations — for  better  lives,  fc 
greater  opportunity,  for  freedom  an 
security.  And  because  we  share 
common  destiny,  we  are  compelled  t 
resolve  our  differences. 

If  we  focus  on  these  common  intei 
ests,  we  can  begin  to  find  the  commo 
ground  for  global  progress.  We  can,  a 
Jean  Monnet  said,  "put  our  problem 
on  one  side  of  the  table  and  all  of  us  o 
the  other. " 

The  measure  of  our  progress  will  nc 
be  whether  we  achieve  all  of  our  goal 
in  this  generation,  for  that  will  surel 
prove  to  be  impossible;  it  is  whethc 
we  can  now  summon  the  will  to  mov 
forward  together  so  that  our  childre 
may  benefit  from  our  efforts  and  on 


vision. 


1  Press  release  376. 

2For  text  of  the  proposal  for  a  Namibia 
settlement  and  related  material,  see  Bulleti 
of  June  1978,  p.  50;  for  text  of  Security  Com 
cil  Resolution  431.  see  Bulletin  of  Sep 
1978,  p.  46. 
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been  heartened  by  recent  advances 
within  the  U.N.  system,  even  as  we 
recognize  that  much  more  progress 
needs  to  be  made.  International  organi- 
zations can  play  an  especially  vital  role  in 
this  field.  This  December  we  will  mark 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  prod- 
uct of  the  United  Nations,  which  pro- 
vides a  special  reason  to  hope  and  work 
for  greater  progress  in  human  rights 
around  the  world. 

Nor  should  the  more  direct  bene- 
fits of  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  be  overlooked.  Americans  are 
nore  protected  from  health  hazards,  air 
accidents,  sea  catastrophes,  and  en- 
vironmental dangers  than  ever  before 
secause  of  U.N.  activities.  U.N.  pro- 
grams like  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's smallpox  eradication  campaign 
ar  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion's World  Weather  Watch  cost  rela- 
tively little,  yet  they  save  the  American 
Deople  several  hundred  million  dollars 
;very  year — year  after  year.  We  could 
not  possibly  carry  out  these  programs 
by  ourselves  except  at  enormous  cost. 
It  is  appropriate  that  we  acknowledge 
once  a  year  the  unusual  contributions  to 
our  health  and  welfare  that  are  pro- 
vided by  these  critical  programs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  United 
Nations  is  of  clear  and  growing  value 
jto  the  United  States,  and  the  proclama- 
tion issued  today  is  a  reflection  of  that 
Concern. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  special  report  on  my 
/iews   for   possible    reforms    of   the 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE: 

The  Role  of  Human  Rights  Policy 
in  Arms  Transfers 


by  Patricia  M.  Derian 

Based  on  a  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations  on  August  9,  1978. 
Ms.  Derian  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Human- 
itarian Affairs. ' 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  role  of  our  human  rights 
policy  in  arms  transfers  for  Latin 
America.    Before  addressing   this  spe- 


cific  subject,    I    would    like   to   make 
seven  general  points. 

First,  our  human  rights  policy  is  a 
global  policy.  It  is  not  directed  at  any 
one  country  or  any  one  region.  Last  fall 
I  traveled  in  East  Asia  to  Singapore, 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  Thai- 
land to  discuss  our  human  rights  con- 
cerns with  the  governments  of  that  re- 
gion. When  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  David  Newsom 
visited  the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia 
this  past  July,  he  also  carried  the 
message.   In  our  relations  with  the 


United   Nations    system.2   Among   the 
things  that  I  would  like  to  see  are: 

•  More  effective  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations — before  they  erupt  into 
bloodshed; 

•  Increased  preparedness  for  dis- 
patch of  U.N.  troops  in  peacekeeping 
efforts  whenever  and  wherever  needed; 

•  Quicker  and  more  effective  reac- 
tions to  reported  human  rights  abuses; 

•  A  study  of  ways  we  might  develop 


UNITED  NATIONS  DAY,  1978 

A  Proclamation* 

The  founding  of  the  United  Nations,  on 
October  24,  1945,  was  an  historic  attempt 
to  establish  a  framework  for  international 
cooperation. 

The  nations  of  the  world  now  face  such 
tasks  as  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security;  promoting  basic  human 
rights;  building  a  better  international  eco- 
nomic order;  and  allocating  fairly  the 
globe's  natural  resources.  The  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies  bring 
together  representatives  of  all  nations  to 
work  together  toward  these  goals.  It  holds 
out  the  vision  of  a  truly  cooperative 
world — a  world  at  peace. 

As  one  of  its  founding  members,  as  its 
leading  contributor,  and  as  its  host  coun- 
try, the  United  States  feels  a  special  pride 
in  the  Organization's  accomplishments. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Jimmy  Carter, 
President    of    the    United    States    of 


America,  do  hereby  designate  Tuesday. 
October  24,  1978,  as  United  Nations 
Day. 

I  have  appointed  Clifton  C.  Garvin, 
Jr.,  to  be  United  States  National  Chair- 
man for  United  Nations  Day. 

I  urge  Americans  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  that  make 
up  the  United  Nations,  to  consider  its  role 
in  addressing  the  problems  of  global 
interdependence,  and  to  help  it  resolve 
the  array  of  critical  international  issues 
that  face  us  in  these  times. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-eight,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  third. 

Jimmy  Carter 


*No.  4597  (text  from  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  of  Sept. 
25,  1978). 


autonomous  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
international  community; 

•  Increased  accountability  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  contributed  by 
149  nations;  and 

•  Greater  operational  efficiency. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  American  interest 
to  insure  that  the  United  Nations  oper- 
ates as  effectively  as  it  can,  and  we  are 
now  working  with  other  U.N.  members 
and  with  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
to  bring  this  about. 

As  we  undertake  this  important  ef- 
fort, I  believe  that  Americans 
everywhere  need  to  reflect  more  fully 
on  the  important  contributions  of  the 
United  Nations — the  opportunities  it 
provides  and  the  direct  benefits  it 
brings.  With  this  in  mind,  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  provide  the 
U.N.  with  the  moral  backing  and  fi- 
nancial support  that  have  permitted  the 
United  States  to  play  the  significant 
role  in  the  Organization  that  we  have 
since  it  was  created. 

The  proclamation  issued  today  will 
provide  an  appropriate  reference  point 
for  increased  attention  to  the  United 
Nations  and  its  affiliated  agencies.  I 
ask  all  Americans  to  join  me  in  rein- 
forcing our  support  for  this  vital 
institution.  □ 


"Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  Sept.  25,  1978. 

2 Copies  of  this  report,  entitled  "Reform  and 
Restructuring  of  the  U.N.  System"  (Selected 
Documents  No.  8)  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Correspondence  Management  Division,  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs.  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20520. 
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Soviet  Union  and  with  other  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  human  rights  have 
been  a  primary  concern.  Thus,  we 
emphasize  human  rights  in  our  rela- 
tions around  the  world. 

Second,  the  policy  must  be  im- 
plemented pragmatically.  This  means 
human  rights  objectives  cannot  be  de- 
terminative of  each  and  every  foreign 
policy  decision.  Other  factors,  includ- 
ing U.S.  security  interests,  must  be 
considered  and  weighed  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  In  addition,  the 
diversity  of  history  and  culture  and  the 
different  stages  of  development  of  in- 
dividual countries  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Different  methods  may  be 
required  depending  on  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  situation. 

Third,  international  law  is  our  guide 
to  the  definition  of  human  rights.  Al- 
though the  policy  reflects  basic  Ameri- 
can ideals,  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose uniquely  American  values.  The 
rights  about  which  we  are  con- 
cerned— the  right  to  be  free  from  arbi- 
trary arrest,  to  be  free  from  torture, 
rights  of  political  expression,  and 
rights  to  basic  economic  needs — are 
not  the  private  property  of  one  nation 
or  one  culture.  They  are  recognized  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  other  international  agree- 
ments and  convenants  as  being  univer- 
sal and  applicable  throughout  the 
world.  The  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  also  acknowledged 
basic  human  rights  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  and  are  now  according  addi- 
tional attention  to  them  in  the  Ameri- 
can Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
which  is  now  ratified  by  12  countries 
and  has  recently  entered  into  force. 

Fourth,  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  is  in 
fulfillment  of  obligations  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  international  agreements  and 
covenants  described  above.  For  exam- 
ple, under  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  we  pledged  to  promote 
"universal  respect  for  and  observance 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms.,,  President  Carter  put  it  this  way 
in  a  speech  last  year  before  the  United 
Nations:  "All  the  signatories  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  have  pledged 
themselves  to  observe  and  to  respect 
basic  human  rights.  Thus,  no  member 
of  the  United  Nations  can  claim  that 
mistreatment  of  its  citizens  is  solely  its 
own  business. " 

Fifth,  our  policy  reflects  extensive 
congressional  mandates  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  and  foreign  affairs.  As  a 
general   matter,   the   Congress  has  di- 


rected in  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
that".  .  .  a  principal  goal  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
promote  the  increased  observance  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights 
by  all  countries."  PL  95-45,  Section 
109,  authorizing  State  Department 
funding  for  FY  '78,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  on  proposals  ".  .  .  that 
would  strengthen  human  rights  ...  in 
the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  ..."  That  same  legislation 
established  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs  which  I  now 
occupy.  There  is,  in  addition,  exten- 
sive legislative  history  accompanying 
all  these  statutes,  indicating  that  the 
Congress  expects  human  rights  consid- 
erations to  be  part  of  all  decisionmak- 
ing in  foreign  affairs. 

In  specific  statutes,  Congress  has 
directed  the  executive  to  apply  human 
rights  criteria  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
programs  of  foreign  economic  and  fi- 
nancial assistance,  as  well  as  to  arms 
transfers.  These  programs  include  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  Food  for  Peace,  international 
financial  institutions,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  (OPIC), 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  order  to  convey  a  sense  of  how 
extensive  the  congressional  directives 
for  integrating  human  rights  criteria 
into  different  aspects  of  our  policy,  I 
would  like  to  cite  for  you  the  major 
statutory  provisions  on  human  rights 
and  concessional  economic  assistance. 

•  Section  1 16  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  states 
that  no  assistance  may  be  granted  to  a 
government  ".  .  .  which  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
.  .  .  human  rights  .  .  .  unless  such  as- 
sistance will  directly  benefit  .  .  .  needy 
people  .  .  .  . " 

•  Section  112  of  PL  480,  provides 
that  no  food  aid  may  be  granted  to  any 
government  "...  which  engages  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  .  .  .  human  rights  .  .  .  unless  [it] 
will  directly  benefit  .  .  .  needy 
people  .  .  .  ." 

•  Section  701  of  the  International 
Financial  Institutions  Act  requires  that 
the  U.S.  Government  use  its  vote  in 
such  institutions  to  "advance  the  cause 
of  human  rights. " 

•  Section  2(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  re- 
quires that  the  Bank  "...  take  into 
account,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  observance  of  and 
respect  for  human  rights  in  the  country 
to  receive  the  exports  supported  by  a 


Department  of  State  Bulled 

loan  or  financial  guarantee  .  .  .  ." 

•  Section  1 13  of  the  Foreign  Assist 
ance  Appropriations  Act  of  1971  for 
bids  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  b\ 
that  act  "...  to  provide  security  as 
sistance  to  any  country  for  the  purposi 
of  aiding  directly  the  efforts  of  thj 
government  of  such  country  to  repres- 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  populatio; 
of  such  country  contrary  to  the  Univer 
sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  " 

•  Section  239(1)  of  the  Foreign  As 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  rei 
quires  that  OPIC  "...  take  into  ac 
count  in  the  conduct  of  its  programs  it 
a  country,  in  consultation  with  thi 
Secretary  of  State,  all  available  infor 
mation  about  observance  of  and  respec 
for  human  rights  ..."  and  subject 
OPIC  to  Section  1 16  of  the  Act. 

Sixth,  it  is  our  policy  not  to  inter 
vene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  Latii 
American  country.,  But  where  basii 
human  rights  are  violated,  we  adjus^ 
our  own  policies  and  programs,  if 
accordance  with  both  international  oh 
ligations  and  U.S.  law. 

Seventh,  we  recognize  that  th* 
scourge  of  terrorism  seriously  violate; 
basic  human  rights.  But  terrorism  can 
not  excuse  arbitrary  arrest,  summan 
execution,  torture,  and  other  denials  oj 
fundamental  freedoms.  Secretary  o\ 
State  Vance  made  this  point  in  hi; 
address  to  the  OAS  General  Assembl' 
in  1977:  "If  terrorism  and  violence  i\ 
the  name  of  dissent  cannot  be  con1 
doned,  neither  can  violence  that  i 
officially  sanctioned  ....  The  sures 
way  to  defeat  terrorism  is  to  promoti 
justice  in  our  societies  .  .  .  ." 


Arms  Transfers 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  turn  t<j 
the  more  specific  subject  of  the  role  o 
our  human  rights  policy  in  arms  trans 
fers.  There  are  numerous  dimension: 
along  which  we  conduct  foreign  rela 
tions.  At  the  most  basic  level,  we  anc 
other  governments  exchange  ambas 
sadors  and  diplomatic  representation 
We  may  also  engage  in  trade,  cooper] 
ate  in  cultural  and  scientific  matters 
supply  economic  assistance,  or  form  i 
military  relationship. 

While  we  attempt  to  take  humaf 
rights  into  account  in  all  aspects  of  ou 
relationship,  it  has  particular  relevance 
to  arms  transfers.  This  is  because  arm; 
transfers  by  us  to  a  repressive  regime 
are  associated  and  tend  to  associate  us 
with  the  conditions  of  force  that  sustaiij 
repression.  Transfers  may  link  th^ 
United  States  with  regimes  that  violat^ 
basic  human  rights  and  fundamenta 
freedoms   and   thereby   undermine  ouj 
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aditional  support  for  those  ideals, 
onflict  with  our  international  obliga- 
ons,  tarnish  our  reputation,  and  dam- 
ge  our  long-term  national  interests. 

In  this  area  of  arms  transfers,  we  are 
irected  by  the  Congress  to  take  human 
ghts  considerations  into  account  in 
te  formation  of  specific  programs  and 
olicies.  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign, 
ssistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
irects  the  President  to  formulate  and 
onduct  such  programs  "...  in  a 
lanner  which  will  promote  and  ad- 
ance  human  rights  and  avoid  identifi- 
ition  of  the  United  States,  through 
ich  programs,  with  governments 
hich  deny  to  their  people  internation- 
ly  recognized  human  rights  and  fun- 
amental  freedoms.  ..."  To  aid  in 
nplementation  of  this  directive,  see- 
on  502B  requires  the  preparation,  in 
ich  fiscal  year,  of  a  report  of  the 
Jinan  rights  practices  of  each  country 
roposed  as  a  recipient  of  security  as- 
stance. 

In  addition  to  section  502B,  the 
resident's  arms  transfer  policy,  issued 
i  May  19,  1977,  also  recognizes  the 
iportance  of  human  rights.  The  Presi- 
5M  affirmed  that  the  United  States 
ould  give  continued  emphasis  to  for- 
ulating  and  conducting  our  programs 
arms  transfers  in  a  manner  which 
ill  promote  and  advance  respect  for 
Jman  rights  in  recipient  countries. 

The  procedures  for  formulating  pro- 
ams  of  arms  transfers,  including  im- 
ementation  of  the  directives  of  see- 
on  502B,  were  set  out  in  some  detail 
ir  the  committee  in  hearings  con- 
lcted  last  February.2 

The  importance  we  attach  to  human 
ghts  has  been  part  of  the  complex  of 
langing  developments  in  Latin 
merica.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognize 
at  widespread  violations  of  basic 
iman  rights  continue  in  certain  coun- 
[ies  in  Latin  America.  But,  even  after 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  there 
!  already  real  and  significant  change. 

'  •  An  open  political  campaign  took 
ace  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
•xt  week  the  inauguration  of  a  demo- 
atically  elected  president  of  the  op- 


Letter 
of  Credence 

On  October  2,  1978,  George  Ashley 
iriffith    presented    his    credentials    to 

esident  Carter  as  the  newly  appointed 
jmbassador  from  Grenada.  □ 


position  party  is  scheduled.  This  is  an 
accomplishment  of  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

•  The  Inter-American  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  been  strengthened  and 
its  activities  expanded.  It  has  visited 
Panama  and  El  Salvador  and  will  be 
traveling  next  week  to  Haiti.  Nicaragua 
has  committed  itself  to  receive  the 
commission  in  the  future. 

•  In  Ecuador  and  Peru,  the  process 
of  return  to  popular  election  of  national 
leadership  is  underway.  In  Ecuador, 
the  first  round  of  elections  for  Presi- 
dent was  successfully  held  last  month, 
and  a  runoff  is  now  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember or  October.  In  Peru,  open  elec- 
tions took  place  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly which  has  already  convened 
and  begun  deliberations. 

•  In  Bolivia  we  are  distressed  by  the 
interruption  of  the  recent  electoral 
process.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
in  the  past  year,  political  prisoners 
have  been  freed,  exiles  have  returned, 
civil  due  process  has  improved,  and 
press  and  trade  union  freedoms  have 
been  restored. 

•  In  Haiti  there  have  been  some  im- 
provements reported  in  prison  condi- 
tions, prisoner  releases,  and  some 
police  have  been  disciplined  for  re- 
ported acts  of  brutality. 

•  In  other  countries,  there  have  been 
significant  releases  of  political  prison- 
ers, a  reduction  in  or  an  end  to  reports 
of  torture,  and  a  reassertion  of  the  au- 
thority of  civilian  courts. 

•  At  the  recent  OAS  General  As- 
sembly, the  resolution  in  support  of  the 
advancement  of  human  rights  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  And  in 
those  countries  whose  governments  op- 
posed the  resolution,  there  is  now 
widespread  support  among  the  popula- 
tion and  active  political  groups. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  the 
human  rights  policy  is  to  improve  the 
observance  of  basic  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  We  believe  that 
we  have  made  important  strides  toward 
that  goal.  At  the  same  time,  the  human 
rights  policy  has  had  another  important 
effect — it  has  strengthened  our  position 
and  influence  in  the  world.  Human 
rights  is  an  area  where  our  ideals  and 
self-interest  strongly  coincide. 


Strengthened  U.S.  Interests 

The  policy  has  strengthened  U.S. 
interests  in  at  least  three  separate  ways. 

First,  our  human  rights  policy  ena- 
bles us  to  regain  the  political  high 
ground  that  our  history  as  a  nation  of 
free  men  and  women  has  given  us  in 
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competition  for  world  influence  and 
prestige.  Our  willingness  to  press  for 
human  rights  progress  among  our 
friends,  as  well  as  with  our  adver- 
saries, has  increased  the  credibility  of 
our  commitment  to  freedom.  Thus,  our 
human  rights  policy  has  generated 
widespread  support  for  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world. 

Second,  the  policy  helps  insure 
friendly  relations  over  the  long  run 
with  other  countries.  If  we  ignore  op- 
pression, we  may  obtain  closer  rela- 
tions with  a  particular  regime  over  the 
short  run.  But  there  is  significant  risk 
that  its  successor  will  be  hostile  to  our 
interests.  We  must  not  espouse  a  policy 
which  leads  a  government  to  be  hostile 
to  U.S.  interests  because  of  U.S.  ties 
with  a  prior  regime  that  practiced 
oppression. 

Third,  our  policy  is  important  to  the 
health  and  integrity  of  own  society 
within  the  United  States.  Our  most  im- 
portant asset  is  our  free  institutions. 
Our  democratic  society  is  what  makes 
possible  our  economic  and  military 
strength.  It  is  the  bedrock  of  our  secu- 
rity. It  is  our  special  commitment  to 
human  freedom  and  dignity  that  makes 
us  unique.  Support  for  or  indifference 
to  oppression  in  other  countries 
weakens  the  foundation  of  our  own 
democracy  at  home. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  possible  costs  associated  with  the 
application  of  our  human  rights  policy 
to  arms  transfers  to  Latin  America:  the 
effect  on  of  governments  to  which  we 
refuse  transfers  and  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic loss  that  may  result  when  we  do 
not  make  sales.  But  I  believe  that  the 
benefits  of  our  policy  clearly  outweigh 
these  other  factors. 

First,  the  policy  has  produced  con- 
siderable political  good  will  for  the 
United  States  throughout  Latin 
America.  Our  relations  with  constitu- 
tional governments  are  much  closer 
than  before.  And  our  stand  for  human 
rights  has  won  respect  from  peoples 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Any  possi- 
ble transitory  or  short-term  loss  of  in- 
fluence with  a  particular  regime  must 
be  balanced  against  these  more  durable 
and  long-term  gains. 

While  there  may  be  some  economic 
costs  associated  with  the  application  of 
the  human  rights  policy  to  arms  trans- 
fers, we  believe  that  they  are  justified 
as  an  investment  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
economic  factor  in  perspective.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  U.S.  exports 
to  Latin  America  are  not  subject  to 
human  rights  review.  It  is  only  those 
items  that  lend  themselves  to  use  either 
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The  balance  is  for  spare  parts 
supporting  noncombat  equipment,  anc 
supporting  services — including 
training. 


Foreign  Relations  Outline ' 

Latin  American  nations  traditionally 
have  displayed  a  cautious  attitude  to- 
ward arms  purchases  and  tend  to  give 
priority  to  economic  development. 
Most  do  not  feel  threatened  sufficiently 
to  justify  priority  for  external  defense 
requirements.  The  desire  to  modernize 
military  establishments  derives  primar- 
ily from  internal  considerations  and  the 
need  to  maintain  independent  military 
forces  as  a  manifestation  of 
sovereignty. 


U.S.  Policy 

Our  Latin  American  arms  policy  is 
part  of  the  global  policy  enunciated  in 
President  Carter's  May  1977  statement 
on  arms  transfers. 

•  We  will  utilize  arms  transfers  to 
promote  our  security  and  that  of  our 
close  friends,  but  the  burden  of  persua- 
sion is  on  those  who  favor  a  particular 
sale  rather  than  on  those  who  oppose  it. 

•  We  will  not  be  the  first  supplier  to 
introduce  into  the  region  advanced 
weapons  systems  that  would  create  a 
new  or  significantly  higher  combat  ca- 
pability. 

•  The  State  Department  carefully 
monitors  the  travel  and  activities  in  the 
hemisphere  of  promoters  of  U.S.  arms 
sales. 

•  We  assess  the  economic  impact  of 
arms  transfers,  particularly  on  recip- 
ients of  U.S.  economic  aid. 

•  We  carefully  consider  the  human 
rights  situation  in  proposed  recipient 
countries. 

•  We  encourage  regional  agreements 


among  purchasers  to  limit  arms  acqui- 
sitions. 

•  Where  sales  are  approved,  we  em- 
phasize that  the  sales  agreement  pro- 
hibits third  party  transfers  except  with 
prior  U.S.  approval. 

We  have  not  approved  for  sale  or 
export  in  the  region  sophisticated  air- 
craft more  advanced  than  the  F-5  and 
the  A-4;  ballistic  missiles  and  rockets 
regardless  of  range;  advanced  technol- 
ogy missiles;  assorted  military  articles 
that  raise  special  policy  problems  such 
as  silencers,  napalm,  incendiary  muni- 
tions, "smart"  and  cluster  bombs, 
flame  throwers,  radiological  weapons, 
and  delayed  action  munitions;  and 
major  combatant  vessels  such  as 
battleships,  cruisers,  and  aircraft  car- 
riers. Not  prohibited,  but  examined  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  are  short-range 
tactical  missiles,  certain  ship-to-ship 
missiles,  and  air-to-air  missiles. 


U.S.  Transfers 

Security  assistance  and  arms  trans- 
fers to  Latin  America  reflect  a  U.S. 
political  and  security  interest.  They 
have  helped  maintain  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  military  establishments 
which  have  in  some  cases  a  potentially 
significant  role  to  play  in  hemispheric 
defense.  For  a  period  following  World 
War  II,  surplus  U.S.  equipment  domi- 
nated the  small  Latin  American  arms 
market,  but  more  recently  other  nations 
have  sold  more  weapons  in  Latin 
America  than  the  United  States.  About 
24%  of  our  foreign  military  sales  to  the 
region  are  for  major  items  such  as  air- 
craft, ships,  artillery,  and  ammunition. 


Role  of  Human  Rights — Cont'd 

by  the  police  in  the  commission  of 
human  rights  violation  or  by  the  mili- 
tary that  are  subject  to  such  review.  A 
significant  proportion  of  even  these  ex- 
ports go  to  countries  with  a  positive 
human  rights  record  and  so  are  not 
constrained  by  human  rights  consid- 
erations. Moreover,  even  where  our 
human  rights  policy  does  impede  the 
transfer  of  arms,  there  are  long-run 
economic  benefits  to  be  considered.  By 
creating  over  the  long  run  a  more 
friendly  political  atmosphere  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  we  also  engender  a 
more  favorable  economic  environment 
for  U.S.  business. 


In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  our 
policy  has  made  a  major  and  significant 
difference — both  for  the  victims  of  op- 
pression and  for  our  own  national 
interest.  We  will  continue  to  make 
human  rights  a  fundamental  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy.  □ 


Decreasing  U.S.  Role 

Only  3%  of  all  U.S.  arms  sales  go  t( 
Latin  America.  As  our  role  as  an  arm: 
supplier  in  the  region  has  decreased,  scj 
have  U.S.  personnel  available  to  man 
age  security  assistance  programs.  Ou 
security  assistance-related  militar 
presence  in  the  area  will  drop  from  s 
high  of  769  in  1968  to  fewer  than  IOC 
in  FY  1979.  Until  1976,  the  Unitec 
States  maintained  18  military  mission: 
in  the  area.  Since  then,  in  accordant 
with  various  legislative  requirements 
that  presence  has  been  drastically  re 
duced.  In  FY  1979,  for  example,  onl; 
Panama  will  have  a  security  assistanci 
management  group  of  more  than  si; 
military  personnel. 


Arms  Limitation  Initiatives 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Lati; 
American  nations  have  not  signifi 
cantly  sacrificed  their  developmen 
goals  for  the  weaponry  in  which  the] 
have  invested.  This  record  is  nov 
under  some  strain,  however,  because  o 
the  increased  cost  of  modern  weapons; 
Recognizing  this  fact,  Argentina: 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  signe. 
the  Declaration  of  Ayacucho  in  1974 
stating  their  intent  to  cooperate  in  lim 
iting  arms  acquisitions.  At  Venezuelai 
initiative,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  thi 
Ayacucho  countries  announced  in  Jum 
1978  that  they  would  meet  to  conside 
a  broader  region-wide  conventiona 
arms  restraint  agreement.  Mexico  cir 
culated  a  similar  and  more  detaile< 
proposal  at  a  meeting  of  the  Organiza 
tion  of  American  States.  We  fully  sup 
port  these  initiatives  and  are  prepare* 
to  work  with  other  suppliers  to  insun 
that  any  agreements  worked  out  b; 
Latin  American  states  are  respected.   C 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2  For  texts  of  statements  on  arms  transfer 
policy,  see  Bulletin  of  March  1978,  pp.  42 
and  45. 


'Taken  from  a  Department  of  State  publica 
tion  in  the  GIST  series,  released  in  July  1978 
This  outline  is  designed  to  be  a  quick  referenc 
aid  on  U.S.  foreign  relations.  It  is  not  intends 
as  a  comprehensive  U.S.  foreign  policy  state 
ment.  The  outline  was  based  on  a  statement  b 
John  A.  Bushnell,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretar 
for  Inter- American  Affairs,  before  the  Sub 
committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  ot  th 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations  o 
June  27,  1978.  The  complete  transcript  of  th 
hearings  will  be  published  by  the  committe 
and  will  be  available  from  the  Superintenden 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


November  1978 
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U.S.'3texieo  Commission 
on  Cultural  Cooperation 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Jnited  States- Mexico  Commission  on 
Cultural  Co-operation,  established  by 
xchange  of  notes  of  June  15,  1972, 
>ok  place  in  Mexico  City  July  17-18, 
978.  Following  are  a  summary  and 
nnexes  II  and  III  of  the  final  state- 
tent  of  the  Commission  issued  on  July 
8,  1978. 

The  Mexican  delegation  to  the  third  meeting 
f  the  Commission  was  presided  over  by  Lie. 
laria  Emilia  Telez,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
ecretariat  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  U.S. 
elegation  by  Dr.  Alice  S.  Ilchman,  Associate 
Hrector  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of 
te  International  Communication  Agency. 

The  work  of  the  meeting  was  carried  out  as 
allows: 

•  Exchange  of  commentaries  on  cultural  ac- 
vities  for  the  period  1975-78; 

•  Recommendations  for  cultural  cooperation, 
bjectives,  and  priorities  for  the  period 
978-80; 

•  Recommendations  for  cultural  cooperation 
ii  the  border  area,  objectives,  and  priorities; 

1  •  Exchange  of  status  reports  on  the  Lincoln- 
uarez  scholarship  programs; 
1  •  Procedural  and  administrative  matters;  and 
'  •  Other  matters. 

The  delegations  reached  agreement  in  several 
teas,  including  educational  cooperation  and  the 
nprovement  of  cultural   and  educational   rela- 

ons  in  the  border  area 

I 

I 

jinex  II — Education 

The  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
tates,  wishing  to  improve  and  expand  educa- 
onal  activities  and  exchanges  and  to  achieve 
'reater  co-ordination  and  understanding  of 
Kisting  activities  among  institutions  of  both 
auntries,  consider  it  important  to  establish 
jffective  mechanisms  to  achieve  the  priorities 
'id  objectives  agreed  upon  in  the  i  Jucational 


Objectives: 

I  I.  Encourage  greater  co-operation  among 
ilucational  institutions  particularly  in  areas  that 
ould  enhance  mutual  understanding  between 
je  two  countries. 

2.  Develop   a   greater   understanding    among 
Mexican    and    American    Universities    and    re- 
arch  institutions  of  the  two  countries  in  order 

facilitate  and  improve  exchange  programs  at 
e  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in  areas 
primary  mutual  interest. 

3.  Improve  the  teaching  of  English  in  Mexico 
id  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States 

an  important  instrument  in  the  achievement 
greater  mutual  understanding. 


Priorities: 

1.  Initiate  a  study  of  the  current  relationships 
and  programs  among  educational  and  research 
institutions  in  both  countries  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a  clearing  house  of  documen- 
tation and  information.  For  this  purpose  a  cor- 
responding group  or  committee  shall  be  formed 
with  the  participation  of  the  institutions  each 
country  considers  appropriate. 

2.  Continue  the  Lincoln-Juarez  scholarship 
program,  and  exchange  status  reports  every  six 
months. 

3.  Exchange  of  publications  and  informa- 
tional material  about  education. 

4.  Continue  the  counseling  program  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Library. 

5.  Encourage  the  exchange  of  scholars  and 
specialists  to  study  and  visit  in  areas  of  interest 
for  both  countries. 

6.  Study  the  English  and  Spanish  teaching 
programs  in  each  country  in  order  to  improve 
them. 


Arts  and  Humanities 

The  arts  and  humanities  play  an  important 
role  in  the  relations  between  both  countries. 
Geographical  proximity  offers  the  opportunity 
for  continued  expansion  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  originating  in  each  country  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  interests  of  public  and  private 
institutions  dedicated  to  cultural  activities. 

Objectives: 

1 .  Expand  and  improve  relations  among  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  responsible  for  cul- 
tural policy  and  activities  in  both  countries. 

2.  Encourage  cultural  programs  focussed  on 
better  understanding  between  both  countries. 

Priorities: 

1.  Encourage  the  exchange  of  groups  and 
individuals  in  the  plastic  and  performing  arts. 

2.  Collaborate  in  the  training  and  profes- 
sionalization  of  Mexican  artists  in  the  United 
States  and  American  artists  in  Mexico. 

3.  Encourage  co-operation  among  the 
museums  of  both  countries  in  accordance  with 
their  interests. 

4.  Encourage  the  exchange  of  experiences  in 
the  areas  of  anthropology  and  ethnography  in 
accordance  with  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
institutions  concerned. 

5.  Stimulate  the  expansion  of  exchanges  of 
exhibitions. 

6.  Encourage  greater  contact  and  interchange 
of  writers  and  literary  materials. 

7.  Work  towards  greater  co-operation  in  the 
fields  of  radio,  television  and  film-making. 

8.  Promote  the  presentation  by  national  art- 
ists of  works  of  the  other  country. 

9.  Seek  ways  to  promote  mutual  sharing  of 
the    artistic    achievements    of   third    countries 


being  presented  in   Mexico  or  the   United  States 
and  interchange  information  in  this  respect 

Annex  III — U.S. -Mexico  Border 

Context: 

The  Bilateral  Cultural  and  Educational  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in 
the  border  area  have  been  carried  out  through 
various  mechanisms.  It  is  important  that  these 
cultural  and  educational  relationships  be  well 
co-ordinated  in  the  future  in  order  to  achieve 
the  broadest  possible  understanding. 

Objectives: 

1.  Development  of  greater  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  cultural,  educational,  and 
touristic  context  of  the  border  region  and  the 
identification  of  problems  among  those  areas 
requiring  short-term  and  long-term  attention. 

2.  Better  co-ordination  of  mutual  efforts  to 
improve  educational  and  cultural  relations  in  the 
border  region. 

3.  Increased  public  and  private  efforts  in 
areas  of  primary  concern  to  both  countries. 

Priorities: 

1.  To  encourage  the  continued  development 
of  cultural  and  educational  activities  in  the 
border  area  both  jointly  and  within  the  two 
countries  and  requesting  the  institutions  that 
carry  out  these  activities  to  provide,  to  the 
extent  possible,  relevant  information  to  the  ap- 
propriate entities  to  be  determined  by  each 
government. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico  this  information  shall 
be  provided  to  the  office  of  the  Co-ordinator 
General  of  the  National  Program  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Frontier  Areas  and  Free  Zones  in 
the  Secretariat  of  Programs  and  Budget.  With 
regard  to  the  activities  carried  out  by  American 
institutions  this  information  should  be  provided 
to  The  Southwest  Border  Regional  Commission, 
and  coordinated  studies  referred  to  in  Articles  a 
and  b  of  the  report  of  the  Social  Working 
Group  of  the  United  States-Mexico  Consultative 
Mechanism  quoted  as  follows: 

a.  carrying  out  a  study  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  present  cultural  and  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  border  area,  with  emphasis  on  the 
quality  of  artistic,  bilingual  and  bicultural  edu- 
cation; 

b.  analyzing  the  action  which  both  coun- 
tries are  taking  jointly  in  the  border  area  with 
regard  to  culture,  artistic  education  and  social 
welfare,  with  a  special  evaluation  of  completed 
activities. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico  the  supervision  will  be 
established  by  the  Co-ordinator  General  of  the 
National  Program  for  the  Development  of  Fron- 
tier Areas  and  Free  Zones  in  the  Secretariat  of 
Programs  and  Budget  and  for  the  United  States 
by  the  International  Communication  Agency  in 
consultation  with  the  United  States  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  Social  Working 
Group. 

3.  The  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  and  necessities  identified  as  a  result 
of  the  research  referred  to  in  article  C  will  be 
presented  to  the  institutions  cited  in  point  2 
above.  □ 
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TREATIES: 

Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

The  Antarctic  Treaty.  Signed  at  Washington 
Dec.  1.  1959.  Entered  into  force  June  23, 
1961.  TI  AS  4780. 

Accession    deposited:    Bulgaria,    Sept.     11, 
1978. 

Aviation 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  trilingual  text  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation, 
Chicago.  1944  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Buenos  Aires  Sept.  24,  1968.  En- 
tered into  force  Oct.  24,  1968.  TIAS  6605. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Finland,  Oct.  13, 
1978. 

Convention    for    the    suppression    of   unlawful 
seizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec. 
16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1971. 
TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:  Libya,  Oct.  4,  1978. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,  1944)  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Montreal  Sept.  30,  1977.' 
Acceptance  deposited:  U.K.,  Oct.  3, 
1978. 

Bills  of  Lading 

Protocol  to  amend  the  international  convention 
for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  of  law 
relating  to  bills  of  lading  signed  at  Brussels 
Aug.  25,  1924  (TS  931).  Done  at  Brussels 
Feb.  23,  1968.  Entered  into  force  June  23, 
1977. 2 

Ratification    deposited:    Belgium,    Sept.    6, 
1978. 

Coffee 

International  coffee  agreement  1976,  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  London  Dec.  3,  1975.  En- 
tered into  force  provisionally  Oct.  1,  1976, 
definitively,  Aug.  1,  1977.  TIAS  8683. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Finland,  Sept.  14, 
1978;  Italy,  Sept.  18,  1978;  Netherlands.3 
Sept.  6,  1978. 

Collisions 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972,  with  reg- 
ulations Done  at  London  Oct.  20,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  July  15,  1977.  TIAS 
8587. 

Accession  deposited:   Bangladesh,   May    10, 
1978. 

Customs 

Convention  establishing  a  Customs  Coopera- 
tion Council,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
Dec.  15,  1950.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  4, 
1952;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  5,  1970.  TIAS 
7063 . 

Accession    deposited:    Botswana,    Aug.    25, 
1978. 

Customs  convention  regarding  ECS.  carnets 
for  commercial  samples,  with  annex  and 
protocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Brussels  Mar. 
1,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  3,  1957; 
for  the  U.S.  Mar.  3,  1969.  TIAS  6632. 
Notification  of  denunciation  deposited:  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Aug.  29, 
1978;  effective  Nov.  29,  1978. 

Defense 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  interna- 
tional collaboration  on  the  NATO  explosion 
resistant  multi  influence  sweep  system 
(ERMISS).  Opened  for  signature  Apr.  5. 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  25,  1978;  for 
the  U.S.  Aug.  24,  1978. 


Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at 
Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  Sept.  II, 
1978. 

Fisheries 

Protocol  amending  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  high  seas  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  of  May  9,  1952.  as  amended 
(TIAS  2786,  5385),  with  agreed  minutes 
and  memoranda  of  understanding.  Done  at 
Tokyo  Apr.  25,  1978. ' 

Senate   advice   and  consent   to   ratification: 
Oct.  11,  1978. 

Convention  on  conduct  of  fishing  operations  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
London  June  1,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  26,  1976. 2 

Accession    deposited:    German    Democratic 
Republic,  Mar.  9,  1978. 4  5  6 

Human  Rights 

International  convenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.   Done  at  New   York   Dec.    16,    1966. 
Entered  into  force  May  23,  1976.2 
Ratifications    deposited:    Austria,    Sept.    8, 
1978;  Italy,  Sept.  15,  1978. 

International    covenant    on    economic,    social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec. 
16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3,  1 976. 2 
Ratifications    deposited:    Austria,    Sept.    8, 
1978;  Italy,  Sept.  15,  1978. 

International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
formulated  at  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
July  1-22,  1944.  Opened  for  signature  at 
Washington  Dec.  27,  1945.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Solomon  Islands, 
Sept.  22,  1978. 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  formulated  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Opened 
for  signature  at  Washington  Dec.  27,  1945. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS 
1501. 

Signature  and  acceptance:  Solomon  Islands, 
Sept.  22,  1978. 

Load  Lines 

International  convention  on  load  lines,    1966. 
Done  at  London  Apr.  5,   1966.  Entered  into 
force  July  21,  1968.  TIAS  6331. 
Accession  deposited:   Bangladesh,   May    10, 
1978. 

Meteorology 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization. Done  at  Washington  Oct.  11, 
1947.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1950. 
TIAS  2052. 

Accession  deposited:   The  Gambia,   Oct.   2, 
1978. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs,  1961. 
Done  at  New  York  Mar.  30,  1961.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.   13,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  June 

24,  1967.  TIAS  6298. 

Accession  deposited:  Libya,  Sept.  27,  1978. 

Protocol  amending  the  single  convention  on 
narcotic  drugs,   1961.  Done  at  Geneva  Mar. 

25,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  8,   1975. 
TIAS  8118. 

Accessions  deposited:  Iraq,  Sept.  25,   1978; 
Libya,  Sept.  27,  1978. 

Oil  Pollution— Civil  Liability 

International  convention  on  civil  liability  for 
oil  pollution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels  Nov. 
29,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19, 
1975. 2 


Ratification   deposited: 
1978. 


Indonesia,   Sept. 


Oil  Pollution — Compensation  Fund 

International  convention  on  the  establishme 
of   an    international   fund    for   compensatu 
for  oil  pollution  damage.   Done  at  Brussej 
Dec.    18,   1971.  Entered  into  force  Oct.   ' 
1978. 2 

Accession    deposited:    Indonesia,    Sept. 
1978. 

Pollution 

Protocol   relating   to   intervention   on   the  hij 
seas    in    cases    of   pollution    by    substanc* 
other    than    oil.    Done    at    London    Nov.    . 
1973.' 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S..  Sept.  7,  1978 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  internation 
convention   for  the   prevention   of  pollutic 
from  ships,   1973.  Done  at  London  Feb.  1 
1978. ' 
Signature:  U.K.,  Aug.  24,  1978. 7 

Postal 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  constitutk 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  It 
1964,  general  regulations  with  final  protoc; 
and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  convei 
tion  with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regul 
tions.  Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Ei 
tered  into  force  Jan.  1 ,  1976.  TIAS  8232.  , 
Ratification  deposited:  Libya,  Mar.  1: 
1978. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travelers'  cheel 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations.  Doj 
at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  fon 
Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8232. 
Ratification  deposited:  Libya,  Mar.  1! 
1978. 

Safety  at  Sea  , 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  li< 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  Londij 
Nov.  1,  1974.'  ; 

Ratifications    deposited:    Spain,    Sept. 

1978;  U.S.,  Sept.  7,  1978. 
Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  internation; 

convention   for  the   safety  of  life  at  se 

1974.  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978.' 
Signatures:    Belgium,    Sept.    8,    1978;7   U.K 

Aug. 24,  1978. 7 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  conventk 
with  annexes  and  protocol.  Done  at  Malag 
Torremolinos  Oct.  25,  1973.  Entered  in 
force  Jan.  1,  1975;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  ' 
1976.  TIAS  8572. 
Ratifications    deposited:    Cameroon,    Leb 

non,  June   1,    1978;  Niger,  June  7,    197 

Turkey,  July  6,  1978. 
Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Rad 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  tr 
broadcasting-satellite  service  in  frequeni 
bands  11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  Regions  2  and  I 
and  11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  Region  1),  with  a 
nexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  Ei 
ters  into  force  Jan.  1,  1979. 
Notifications    of   approval    depositei 

Malaysia,    June    8.    1978;    U.K.,    July   i 

1978. 8 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punishme 
of  crimes  against  internationally  protects 
persons,  including  diplomatic  agents.  Dot 
at  New  York  Dec.  14,  1973.  Entered  in 
force  Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Jamaica,  Sept.  2 
1978. 

Tin 

Fifth  international  tin  agreement,  with  a 
nexes.  Done  at  Geneva  June  21,  1975.  E 
tered  into  force  provisionally  July  I,  197 
definitively  June  14,  1977.  TIAS  8607. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium.  Luxer 
bourg,  Sept.  20,  1978. 


flbvember  1978 
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Tonnage  Measurement 

nternational  convention  on  tonnage  measure- 
ment of  ships.  1969,  with  annexes  Done  at 
London  June  23,  1 969.' 

:  Acceptance  deposited:  Philippines.  Sept.  6. 
1978. 

Jnited  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at 
San  Francisco  June  26.  1945.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  24.  1945.  TS  993. 
Admission  to  membership:  Solomon  Is- 
lands, Sept.  19,  1978. 

Vheat 

'rotocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
wheat  trade  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement),  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into   force   June   24,    1978,    with   respect   to 
certain   provisions,    July    1,    1978,    with   re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 
Accession    deposited:    Cuba    (with    declara- 
tions) Sept.  15,  1978. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Sept.  28,   1978;9  Peru,  Oct.  5, 
1978. 

rotocol  modifying  and  further  extending  the 
food  aid  convention  (part  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement)  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Apr.  26,  1978.  Entered 
into  force  June  24,  1978,  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions,  July  1,  1978,  with  re- 
spect to  other  provisions. 

•  Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Sept.  28,  1978. 9 

yorld  Heritage 

onvention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris    Nov.    23,    1972.    Entered    into    force 

:  Dec.  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 

■  Acceptance    deposited:    Nepal,    June    20, 
1978. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  June  23,  1978. 

ILATERAL 

olivia 

igreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  May  31, 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La 
Paz  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1,  1978.  Entered  into 

1  force  Sept.  1,  1978. 

had 

rant  agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  25,  1977  concerning  the  human  re- 
sources development  project.  Signed  at 
N'Djamena    Feb.    28,    1978.    Entered    into 

J  force  Feb.  28,  1978. 

;rant  agreement   for  the   rural   sanitary   water 

i  project.    Signed    at    N'Djamena    Apr.     II. 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  11,  1978. 
"oject    grant    agreement    for    agricultural    in- 
stitutional   development    with    annexes. 

|  Signed  at  N'Djamena  Aug.  15,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  Aug.  15,  1978. 

gypt 

jrant  agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
I  Aug.  1  1,  1977,  as  amended  Aug.  31,  1977, 
land  May  18,  1978,  for  technology  transfer 
i  and  manpower  development  III.  Signed  at 
i  Cairo  Aug.  15,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
JAug.  15, 1978. 

I'oject  grant  agreement  for  development  plan- 
ning studies.  Signed  at  Cairo  Aug.  17, 
i  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  17,  1978. 
I'oject  agreement  for  narcotics  control  en- 
jforcement.  Signed  at  Cairo  Sept.  29,  1978. 
'Entered  into  force  Sept.  29,  1978. 

Jong  Kong 

jgreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug.  8, 
[1977  (TIAS  8936),  relating  to  trade  in  cot- 
Iton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles.  Ef- 
jfected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washington 


Sept     20   and   25,    1978.    Entered    into   force 
Sept.  25,  1978. 

Italy 

Agreement    on    the    matter    of   social    security 
Signed  at  Washington  May  23.  1973. 
Entry  into  force:  Nov.  1,  1978. 

Administrative  protocol  for  the  implementation 
of  the  agreement  on  social  security  of  May 
23,  1973.  Signed  at  Rome  Nov.  22,  1977. 
Entry  into  force:  Nov.  I,  1978. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Aug.  2, 
1978.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Kingston  Sept.  5,  1978. 

Kuwait 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  matters  relating  to 
the  Boeing  Company.  Signed  at  Washington 
Oct.  6,  1978.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  6, 
1978. 

Liberia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Apr.  10 
and  18,  1973  (TIAS  3635),  relating  to  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  an  OMEGA  navigational  station.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Monrovia  Mar.  22 
and  Aug.  22.  1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
22,  1978. 

Mexico 

Agreement   for  cooperation   on  environmental 
programs  and   transboundary  problems.    Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  and 
Tlatelolco  June  14  and  19,  1978. 
Entered  into  force:  June  19,  1978. 

Morocco 

Project  grant  agreement  for  nonformal  educa- 
tion for  women,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Rabat  Aug.  14,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  14, 1978. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  industrial  and 
commercial  job  training  for  women,  with 
annexes.  Signed  at  Rabat  Aug.  14,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  14,  1978. 

Nigeria 

Convention  and  supplementary  protocol  relat- 
ing to  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income,  signed  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.K.  at  Washington  Apr.  16,  1945 
(TIAS  1546).  modified  by  supplementary 
protocols  of  May  25,  1954,  and  August  19, 
1957  (TIAS  3165.  4124),  and  extended  to 
Nigeria.  Entered  into  force  for  Nigeria  July 
28,  1959. 
Termination:   As  respects  U.S.   tax.  for  the 

taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  Jan.  1. 

1979;  as  respects  Nigeria  income  tax,  for 

any   year  of  assessment   beginning  on  or 

after  Apr.  1,  1979. 

Panama 

Agreement  relating  to  economic  and  military 
cooperation.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Panama  Sept.  7,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  7.  1978. 

Philippines 

Project  loan  and  grant  agreement  for  small 
farmer  systems.  Signed  at  Manila  Aug.  18. 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  18,  1978. 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Manila  Aug.  22  and  24,  1978.  En- 
tered into  force  Aug.  24,  1978;  effective 
Jan.  1,  1978. 

Romania 

Agreement  amending  the  agreements  of  June 
17,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8833)  relating 
to  trade  in  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textiles 
and  Jan.  6  and  25,  1978,  relating  to  trade  in 
cotton    textiles.    Effected    by    exchange    of 


letters  at  Washington  and  New  York  July  27 
and  Sept     II.    1978     Intend  into  force  Sepl 
II.   1978 

Singapore 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool. 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  pro.! 
ucts.  with  annexes  Effected  by  exchan 
notes  at  Washington  Sept.  21  and  22,  1978 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  22,  1978;  effective 
Jan.  1,  1978. 

Sudan 

Project  grant  agreement  for  southern  man- 
power development  project.  Signed  at 
Khartoum  Aug.  30,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  30,  1978. 

Project  grant  agreement  for  primary  health 
care — Part  II  (Northern  Provinces).  Signed 
at  Khartoum  Aug.  30,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  30,  1978. 

Turkey 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and  re- 
scheduling of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed 
at  Washington  Sept.  21,  1978.  Enters  into 
force  upon  receipt  by  Turkey  of  written 
notice  that  U.S.  laws  and  regulations  cov- 
ering debt  rescheduling  have  been  complied 
with. 

U.S.S.R. 

Convention    concerning    the    conservation    of 
migratory    birds    and    their    environment. 
Signed  at  Moscow  Nov.  19,  1976. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  Oct.  13,  1978. 
Entered  into  force:  Oct.  13.  1978. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  concerning  defense  areas  in  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  Sept.  29. 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  29.  1978. 

Zaire 

Agreement  relating  to  acquisition  of  U.S. 
Government-owned  domestic  and  foreign 
excess  property  by  Zaire.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington and  Kinshasa  July  10  and  Aug.  9, 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  9,  1978. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Mar. 
25,  1976  (TIAS  8403),  with  memoranda  of 
understanding.  Signed  at  Kinshasa  Aug.  25. 
1978.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  25,  1978.      □ 


1  Not  in  force. 
2 Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
'For  the  Kingdom  in  Europe. 
4With  reservation. 

5  With  statement. 

6  With  declaration. 

7 Subject  to  ratification. 

8  Also  in  respect  of  Antigua,  Dominica,  St. 
Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent. 
Brunei,  territories  under  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  U.K.,  and.  within  the  limits 
of  jurisdiction  therein,  the  Condominium  of 
the  New  Hebrides. 

9  With  a  statement;  applicable  to  Berlin 
(West). 
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September  11 -October  13 

Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State.  Washington.  D.C.  20520. 


No.  Date 

*348        9/11 


*349        9/13 


*350        9/13 


*351        9/13 


*352        9/14 


*353        9/14 


*354        9/14 


*355 

9/15 

*356 

9/15 

*357 

9/18 

*358 

9/19 

■ 

*359 

9/19 

*360 

9/20 

*361 

9/20 

*362 

9/20 

*363 

9/21 

*364 

9/21 

Subject 

Joint  U.S. -Republic  of  Korea 
statement  on  the  standing 
committee  on  nuclear  and 
other  energy  technology. 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT), 
study  group  4,  Oct.  1 1 . 

Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  (SCC),  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on  radio 
communications,  Oct.  19. 

Advisory  committee  to  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  Atlan- 
tic Tunas,  Oct.  4. 

Advisory  committee  to  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  Inter- 
national North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission, 
Sept.  26  (partially  closed 
meeting). 

U.S.,  Philippines  sign  new 
textile  agreement,  Aug.  22 
and  24. 

U.S. -Japan  communique  on 
the  joint  planning  and 
coordination  committee  on 
environmental  protection. 

CCITT,  study  group  1,  Oct. 
12. 

U.S.,  Colombia  sign  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  3. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate International  Law, 
Oct.  25. 

Vance:  address  at  the 
Women's  Action  Organi- 
zation award  ceremony 
(delivered  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Moose),  Sept. 
11. 

Vance:  departure  statement, 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

Vance:  arrival  statement, 
Amman. 

SCC,  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Ma- 
rine Pollution,  Nov.  28. 

SCC,  Oct.  12. 

William   H.    Luers   sworn   in 
as    Ambassador    to    Ven- 
ezuela (biographic  data). 
Vance,    Ibrahim:    remarks, 
Amman  Airport. 


*365 

9/21 

*366 

9/22 

*367 

9/26 

*368 

9/27 

*369 

9/27 

"370 


►371 


*373 


"374 


376 


►377 


*379 

*380 
*381 


9/27 


9/27 


*372        9/27 


9/27 


9/27 


*375        9/27 


9/29 


9/29 


*378        9/29 


10/2 

10/3 
10/3 


*382  10/6 

*383  10/6 

*384  10/10 

*385  10/10 

*386  10/13 


Vance:    arrival    remarks, 

Riyadh. 
Advisory   Committee   on   In- 
ternational   Intellectual 
Property,  Oct.  30. 

U.S.,  Japan  sign  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  28. 

Polish-American  Day,  Oct. 
5. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
Transnational  Enterprises, 
Oct.  12. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working 
group  on  ship  design  and 
equipment,  Oct.  18. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working 
group  on  fire  protection, 
Oct.  19. 

Ocean  Affairs  Advisory 
Committee,  Nov.  8  (par- 
tially closed  meeting). 

U.S.,  Romania  amend  textile 
agreement,  July  27  and 
Sept.  11. 

U.S.,  Hong  Kong  establish 
export  limits,  exchange  of 
letters,  Sept.  20  and  25. 

U.S.,  Singapore  sign  textile 
agreement,  Sept.  21  and 
22. 

Vance:  statement  before  the 
33d  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  Oct.  30 
(closed  session)  and  Oct. 
31  (partially  closed). 

Ambler  H.  Moss,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to 
Panama  (biographic  data). 

John  Gunther  Dean  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Lebanon 
(biographic  data). 

Town  Meeting  on  foreign 
policy,  Norfolk,  Nov.  4. 

National  foreign  policy  con- 
ference for  community  and 
junior  college  chief 
executive  officers,  Oct. 
2-3. 

Harold  E.  Horan  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Malawi 
(biographic  data). 

ACDA  Director  Paul  C. 
Warnke  to  address  confer- 
ence on  U.S.  security  and 
the  Soviet  challenge, 
Pittsburgh,  Oct.  17. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
Historical  Diplomatic 
Documentation,  Nov.  13. 

Fine  Arts  Committee,  Nov. 
13. 

Richard  B.  Parker  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Morocco 
(biographic  data).  □ 


PUBLICATIONS 


1950  "Foreign   Relations"  Volume  V 
"The  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa"1 

The  Department  of  State  released  o' 
July  5,  1978,  "Foreign  Relations  c 
the  United  States,"  1950,  volume  V 
"The  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  A11 
rica."  The  "Foreign  Relations"  serie 
has  been  published  continuously  sine 
1861  as  the  official  record  of  America 
foreign  policy. 

This  volume  presents  1,889  pages  c 
previously  unpublished  documentatio 
(much  of  it  newly  declassified)  o 
basic  U.S.  security  interests  in  th 
Near  East  and  South  Asia;  military  an 
political  talks  with  the  United  Kin£ 
dom;  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  Ma 
25,  1950,  by  the  United  States,  tri 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  concert 
ing  Near  Eastern  arms  and  security 
U.S.  proposals  for  economic,  techn 
cal,  and  military  assistance;  and  petrc 
leum  policy.  A  section  on  U.S.  reh 
tions  with  Israel  and  U.S.  interest  i 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  over  the  futui 
status  of  Palestine  comprises  the  large1 
single  collection  of  material  in  the  vo' 
ume.  Other  sections  of  the  volurr 
present  documentation  on  bilateral  rl 
lations  with  Egypt,  Greece,  Iran,  Irac 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  SyriJ 
Turkey,  and  Yemen. 

Documentation  on  South  Asia  ir 
eludes  coverage  of  the  dispute  betwee 
India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  an 
U.S.  relations  with  Afghanistan,  India 
Nepal,  and  Pakistan.  A  substantia 
section  on  Africa  covers  general  U.S 
policies  with  respect  to  Africa;  partici 
pation  in  discussions  on  the  dispositio 
of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in  Afric 
(Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Italian  Somal 
land);  and  relations  with  Ethiopia 
Liberia,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  th 
Union  of  South  Africa. 

"Foreign  Relations,"  1950,  volum 
V,  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  th 
Historian,  Bureau  of  Public  Affair; 
Department  of  State.  Five  other  vo 
umes  for  1950  have  already  been  put 
lished,  and  one  more  is  in  preparatior 
One  volume  for  1951  has  also  bee 
published,  and  six  others  are  in  prep 
aration.  Copies  of  volume  V  for  195 
(Department  of  State  publication  8927 
may  be  purchased  for  $15.50  (domesti 
postpaid).  Checks  or  money  ordei 
should  be  made  out  to  the  Superinter 
dent  of  Documents  and  should  be  ser 
to  the  U.S.  Government  Book  Store 
Department  of  State,  Washington 
D.C.  20520.  [ 


*  Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


1  Press  release  269. 
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bernathy.  Bob,  Jan.  46;  July  26 
bramowitz,  Morton  I.,  Ambassador  to  Thai- 
land, swearing  in,  PR  276,  7/11 
bzug,  Bella  S.  (Vance),  Jan.  19 
bu  Dhabi,  customs  improvement  program 
bilateral  technical   assistance  agreement, 
Dec.  59 
cheson.  Dean  (quoted).  Sept.  48 
chilles,  Theodore  C,   recipient  of  Director 

General's  Cup  award,  PR  223,  5/18 
.dvisory  committees,  notice  of  meetings.  See 

Notice  of  meetings 
fghanistan: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  remarks  on  presentation 
of  credentials  and  reply  by  President 
Carter,  UNN,  8/2 
Economic  situation  (Dubs),  May  50 
Military  coup:  Aug.  46;  Newsom,  Dec.  52 
Opium  control  problem  and  U.S.  aid  (Falco), 

June  42,  45 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  62,  Mar. 

59,  Apr.  61,  May  58,  July  60 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Dubs),  PR  270,  7/6 
frica  (see  also  names  of  individual  countries): 
African  solution  of  African  problems:  Aug. 
40;  Brzezinski,  July  27;  Carter,  July  16, 
Aug.  7;  Luers,  Nov.  41;  Shulman,  Nov. 
31;  Vance,  June  29,  July  32,  Aug.  12,  13 
China,  interests  of  (Vance),  Aug.  14 
Commodity  exports  (graph),  Mar.  4 
Denuclearization,  OAS  decision,  Aug.  52 
Economic  needs  and  U.S.  aid:  Carter,  May 
13,  Aug.  7;  Lake,  Jan.  25;  Vance,  Apr. 
26,  July  29,  31,  32;  Aug.  12,  16,  PR  89, 
2/24 
Foreign  military  intervention  (see  also  Soviet 
and  Cuban  presence,  infra):  May  5;  Car- 
ter, May  12;  Vance,  June  25 
International     response,     need     for 

(Brzezinski),  July  27,  28 
Pan-American  defense  force,  question  of: 
Carter,  Aug.  7;  Vance,  July  6 
Foreign   Relations  of  the    United  States, 
1950,  volume  V,  The  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa,  released,  Nov.  58 
Nationalism:  Carter,  July  21;   Vance,  Aug. 

11,  12,  16 
Population  projections,  Oct.  46,  48 
Religious  commitments  (Carter),  July  21 
Sahel:  Vance,  Apr.  26;  Young,  Jan.  34 

Permanent   Interstate   Committee   for 
Drought  Control,    bilateral   project 
agreement  re  integrated  pest  manage- 
ment for  basic  crops,  Dec.  61 
!  Southern  (see  also  Namibia,  Rhodesia,  and 
South  Africa):  Feb.  55;  Carter,  July  33; 
Vance,  Feb.  24,  Mar.   18,   19,  July  29, 
j         Aug.   11;  Whalen,  Jan.  56;  Young,  Feb. 

!      53 

Soviet  and  Cuban  presence  (see  also  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  Rhodesia,  and  Zaire):  ANZUS, 
July  48;  Brzezinski,  July  27,  28;  Carter, 


Africa  (Cont'd) 

Soviet  and  Cuban  presence  (Cont'd) 

Apr.  17,  July  1,  16,  19,  21,  Aug.  6,  8, 
Sept.  7;  Gelb,  Dec.  55;  Luers,  Nov.  41; 
Moose,  Apr.  30;  Shulman,  Jan.  5,  Nov. 
28,  29,  30;  Vance,  Mar.  16,  18;  May  24, 
26,  July  4,  29,  31,  32,  Aug.  10,  12,  15; 
Warnke.  Apr.  5 
German  Democratic  Republic,  support  for: 

Bolen,  May  37;  Luers,  Nov.  35 
U.S.  military  forces,  question  of  use:  Car- 
ter, July  19;  Vance,  July  31,  Aug.  13 
U.S.  foreign  policy  conference,   San  Fran- 
cisco, PR  391,  10/17 
U.S.  policy  and  relations:  Brzezinski,  June  1, 
July  27;  Carter,  Jan.   12,  Feb.  21,  May 
12,  19,  July  16,  19,  21,  33;  Maynes,  Jan. 
52;  Mondale,  June  34;  Vance,  July  29, 
32;  Aug.  10,  16 
U.S.  security  assistance:  Brzezinski,  July  26; 
Moose,  Apr.   30;   Vance,  July  32;  Aug. 
12,  16 
U.S. -Soviet  discussions  (Vance),  Sept.  31 
African  Development  Bank,  rural  health  services 

project  for  Benin  (Vance),  June  15 
African  Development  Fund: 

Agreement  (1972),  accession,   Kuwait,   May 

58 
U.S.  appropriations  request:  Carter,  May  13; 
Cooper,  Apr.  38;  Vance,  28,  July  29 
Agency  for  International  Development  (see  also 
Development  assistance),  internal  reorgani- 
zation (Vance),  Apr.  25,  27,  June  16,  Aug. 
14 
Agricultural  surpluses,  U.S.   use  in  overseas 
programs,  agreements  with:   Afghanistan, 
Mar.  59;  Bangladesh,  Mar.  59,  May  58, 
June  60,  July  60;  Bolivia,  July  60,  Nov.  57; 
Dominican  Republic,  Mar.  59;  Egypt,  Feb. 

61,  June  60,  Oct.  61;  Guinea,  Feb.  61, 
Mar.  60;  Guyana,  Mar.  60,  Aug.  60;  Haiti, 
Aug.  60;  India,  Mar.  60;  Indonesia,  Mar. 
60,  Apr.  62,  Sept.  60;  Israel,  Feb.  61; 
Jamaica,  Feb.  61,  Sept.  61,  Nov.  57,  Dec. 
60;  Jordan,  Mar.  60,  July  61;  Korea,  Re- 
public of.  Mar.  60,  Oct.  62;  Lebanon,  June 
60,  Sept.  61,  Dec.  60;  Morocco,  May  59; 
Pakistan,  Feb.  61,  July  61;  Peru,  July  61, 
Dec.  61;  Philippines,  Mar.  60,  Oct.  62; 
Portugal,  Dec.  61;  Sierra  Leone,  Oct.  62; 
Somalia,  Mar.  61 ,  June  60;  Sri  LanKa,  Mar. 
61;  June  60;  Sudan,  Mar.  61;  Syria,  July 

62,  Dec.  61;  Tanzania,  July  62;  Tunisia, 
May  59;  Zaire,  Nov.  57;  Zambia,  Oct.  62, 
Dec.  61 

PL.  480  Title  I  agricultural  commodity 
agreements,   consolidation   and   re- 
scheduling of  payments,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Zaire,  Oct.  62 
Agriculture  (see  also  Food  production  and 
shortages):  May  11,  Nov.    1;  Young,  Jan. 
34,  Oct.  58 
Agribusiness  and  artisanry  project,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Bolivia,  July  60 


Agriculture  (Cont'd) 
Agricultural   base  mapping,   loan   agreement 

with  Sri  Lanka,  May  59 
Agricultural  commodities,   transfer  of,   bilat- 
eral agreements  with:   Bangladesh,  Oct. 
61;  Djibouti,  Apr.  61;  Mozambique,  Apr. 
61;  U.N.  High  Commission  for  Refugees, 
Sept.  61 
Agricultural  credit  project  grant  agreements 
with:  Afghanistan,  Apr.  61;  Bolivia,  May 
58;  Tunisia,  July  62 
Agricultural   development,   production,   and 
administration   projects,   bilateral   agree- 
ments with:  Chad,  Nov.  57;  Egypt,  Dec. 
60;  Guinea,  June  60;  Indonesia,  July  61; 
Syria,  Apr.  62 
Agricultural  human  resources  development. 

Upper  Volta,  Sept.  61 
Agricultural   inputs,   project  loan  agreement 

with  Sri  Lanka,  Dec.  61 
Agricultural   research   projects,   bilateral 
agreements  with:  Guatemala,   Apr.   26; 
Indonesia,  July  61;  Israel,  Sept.  60;  Dec. 
60;  Tanzania,  July  62 
Agricultural  technology  transfer,  project  grant 

agreement  with  Tunisia,  Dec.  61 
Aquaculture   development,    project   grant 

agreement  with  Egypt,  Dec.  60 
Asia,   problems  with  U.S.   aid:   Holbrooke, 

Aug.  5;  Mondale,  July  24 
Central  Helmand  drainage  (phase  II),  project 
grant  agreement  with  Afghanistan,  Jan. 
61 
Crop  protection,   bilateral   agreement  with 

Philippines,  June  61 
Dryland  agriculture  applied  research,  project 

grant  agreement  with  Morocco,  Dec.  60 
Fertilizer  projects,   bilateral  agreements  with 
Pakistan:  Sept.  60,  Dec.  60;  Vance,  Apr. 
26,  PR  89,  2/24 
Grain  production  (1960-77),  graph,  Nov.  2 
Grain  storage  facilities,  loan  agreements  with: 
Rwanda  (Vance),  Apr.  26,  PR  89,  2/24; 
Sri  Lanka,  Apr.  62 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment: Feb.  55;  Young,  Jan.  35 
Current  actions:  Algeria,  Aug.  58;  Argen- 
tina, Nov.  56;  Austria,  Jan.  61;  Bel- 
gium, Benin,  Bolivia,  Mar.  58;  Brazil, 
Dec.  58;  Chile,  Aug.   58;  Comoros, 
Jan.  61;  Congo,  Sept.  59;  Costa  Rica, 
Cyprus,  Djibouti,  Feb.  60;  Dominican 
Republic,   Mar.    58;   Fiji,   May   58; 
France,  Gabon,  Gambia,  Ghana,  Jan. 
61;  Guinea,  Aug.  58;  Guinea-Bissau, 
Apr.  60;  Guyana,  Jan.  61;  Haiti,  Feb. 
60;  Honduras,  Iran,  Iraq,  Jan.  61;  Is- 
rael, Mar.  58;  Italy,  Jan.  61;  Lebanon, 
Sept.  59;  Lesotho,  Jan.   61;  Liberia, 
Aug.   58;   Luxembourg,   Mar.   58; 
Malawi,  Jan.  61;  Morocco,  Mar.  58; 
Mozambique,   Dec.   58;  Nepal,   Aug. 
58;  Niger,  Jan.  61;  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Mar.  58,  Aug.  58;  Peru,  Qatar,  Samoa, 
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Agriculture  (Cont'd) 

International  Fund  (Cont'd) 
Current  actions  (Cont'd) 

Jan.  61:  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Aug. 
58;  Senegal,  Feb.  60;  Sudan,  Jan.  61; 
Turkey.   Feb.   60;  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates. Mar.  58;  Upper  Volta,  Feb.  60; 
Uruguay.  Feb.  60.  Mar.  58;  Vietnam, 
Yemen  (Aden),   Yugoslavia,  Jan.   61; 
Zambia,  Feb.  60 
OPEC  financial  aid  (Saunders),  Aug.  30 
International   Rice   Research   Institute  project 
agreement  with  Philippines  (Vance),  Apr. 
26,  PR  89,  2/24 
Irrigation  and  land  development  II,  sederhana 
(simple),   project  agreements  with   In- 
donesia, Dec.  60 
Japan  (Hormats),  June  7 
Livestock  production  and  related  matters, 
bilateral   agreements   with;   Cameroon, 
Aug.  60;  Niger,  May  59 
Managed  input  delivery  and  agricultural  serv- 
ices project,   bilateral   agreement  with 
Ghana,  July  61 
Marketing  project,  bilateral  agreements  with: 
Guatemala,  July  61;  Philippines,  Aug.  61 
Overuse  of  land,  environmental  degradation. 

Nov.  1,  3 
Remote  sensing.  See  under  Satellites 
Rural  development  project  agreements  with: 
Afghanistan,  Apr.  61;  Bangladesh,  May 
58;   Indonesia,   July   61,    Sept.    60; 
Jamaica,   Aug.    60;   Jordan,   Apr.   62; 
Nepal,  Dec.  60;  Panama,  May  59;  Peru, 
Sept.  61;  Philippines,  June  61;  Thailand 
(proposed).  Falco,  June  46;  Upper  Volta, 
Sept.  61 
Rural   roads   project  grant  agreements  with: 
Haiti,  July  61;  Kenya,  June  60;  Philip- 
pines, Aug.  61 
Sahel,   integrated  pest  management  for  basic 
crops,  bilateral   agreement  with  Perma- 
nent Interstate  Committee  for  Drought 
Control  in  the  Sahel,  Dec. 61 
Seed  multiplication  and  storage  projects  with: 
Nepal,   Dec.  60;  Tanzania,   Vance:  Apr. 
26,  June  15,  PR  89,  2/24 
Small    farm   irrigation   systems,    bilateral 

agreement  with  El  Salvador,  Dec.  60 
Small  farmer  systems,  project  loan  and  grant 

agreement  with  Philippines,  Nov.  57 
Subtropical   lands   development   project,   loan 

agreement  with  Peru,  Sept.  61 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942,  p.  17 
U.S.  exports:  Carter,  Jan.  28,  Nov.  24;  Dec. 

13;  Katz,  Mar.  4.  Nov.  26 
U.S.    International   Communication   Agency 
exhibit  on  agriculture,  Soviet  tour  (Shul- 
man),  Nov.  32 
Ahtisaari.   Marti.    See   Namibia:   U.N.    Special 

Representative 
Albania,  status  of  U.S.  relations  (Luers),  Nov. 

33 
Algeria,   treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   Aug.    58, 

Sept.  59 
American  ideals:  Carter,  Jan.    12,   Feb.    1,    17, 
Mar.  57,  Apr.  17,  July  15,  21;  Vance,  Feb. 
23,  Aug.  15 
American   strengths:   Carter,   Aug.   8;  Chris- 
topher, Oct.  15;  Vance,  Aug.  15 


Angola  (see  also  Zaire:   Katangan  invasion  of 
Shaba  Province): 
Cuban  presence:  Brzezinski,  July  26;  Carter, 
July  17,  18,  Aug.  6,  10;  Shulman,  Nov. 
30 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  constitu- 
tion, signature,  Jan.  61 
South  African  raid:  Aug.  19;  Carter,  July  17; 

Vance.  July  30 
Soviet  arms  supply:   Brzezinski,   July  26; 

Shulman,  Jan.  5,  Nov.  31 
U.S.   military  aid  to  rebel  forces,  denial  of 

(Carter),  July  17,  18;  Aug.  9,  10 
U.S.  relations,  question  of:  Carter,  Aug.  10; 

Vance,  Aug.  12,  13 
Zaire  border  problems:  Carter,  July   16; 
Shulman,  Nov.  29,  31;  Vance,  Aug.  12, 
13 
Antarctic  seals,   convention  (1972):   Belgium, 
Mar.   59;  Soviet  Union,   Mar.   59;  U.S., 
Apr.  61 
Entry  into  force,  Mar.  59;  PR  125,  3/17 
Antarctic  treaty  (1959): 

Accession,  Bulgaria,  Nov.  56 
Antarctic  fauna  and  flora,  conservation  of, 
recommendations  (1964),   Belgium  (for 
Rec.  Ill- VIII),  Mar.  58 
U.S.  implementation,  legislation,  proposed 
(Mink),  Apr.  53 
Principles  and  objectives,  recommendations 
for  furtherance  (1966),  (1970),  (1972), 
Belgium   (certain   recommendations), 
Mar.  58,  Apr.  59 
Principles  and  objectives,  recommendations  re 
furtherance  (1968),   Belgium  (for  Rec. 
V-5,  V-6),  Mar.  58 
Principles  and  objectives,  recommendations  re 
furtherance  (1975):  Belgium  (for  Rec. 
VIII- 1,    VIII-2,   VIII-5),   Mar.   58; 
France,  June  59;  Soviet  Union,  Feb.  60 
Special  consultative  meeting  for  negotiation 
of  treaty  for  conservation  of  marine  liv- 
ing resources,  PR  99,  3/1 
Antarctica,  ocean  resources  and  environmental 

concerns  (Mink),  Apr.  51 
ANZUS:  Carter  (remarks  to  Ambassador  from 
New  Zealand),  UNN,  4/6;  Gelb,  Dec.  54, 
55;  Mondale,  July  23 
Council,   27th   meeting:   announcement,   PR 
211,  5/3;  joint  communique,  July  48 
Arab-Israeli  conflict:  Brzezinski,  June  1;  Car- 
ter, Feb.  6,   11;  Maynes,  Jan.  5;  NATO, 
July  9;  Vance,  Feb.  23,  Mar.  18 
Arab  positron:   Atherton,   May  43;  Carter, 
Feb.    19;  Saunders,   Aug.   3,3;   Vance, 
Jan.  43,  45 
Arab   "rejectionist"   conference   in  Tripoli: 

Jan.  49;  Begin,  Jan.  44;  Sadat,  Jan.  41 
Arab  world,   U.S.   relations  and   interests: 
Atherton,  May  42;  Carter,  July  17,  20; 
Saunders,  Aug.  29,  30,  Nov.  44 
Camp  David  agreements:  Carter,  Oct.  2,  5, 
Nov.  9,  42  (quoted);  Saunders,  Nov.  42; 
Vance,  Nov.  48 
Definition  of  terms  (Carter),  Oct.  1 1 
Security  Council   underwriting  and  U.N. 

endorsement,  proposed,  Oct.  9 
Texts,  Oct.  7,  9 
Camp  David  meeting:  Begin,  Oct.  5,  6;  Car- 
ter, Oct.    1,  3,  5,  7,   12,    13,  Nov.  9 


Arab-Israeli  conflict  (Cont'd) 
Camp  David  meeting  (Cont'd) 

Mondale,  Oct.  4;  Sadat,  Sept.  44,  Oct 

4,  6;  Shulman,  Nov.   31;   Vance,  Sept 

44,  45;  White  House  statement,  Sept.  43 

"Grandchildren"    incident  (Carter),   Deci 

16 
Joint  statement,  Oct.  5 
Texts  of  documents  signed  on  Sept.    17 
Oct.  7 
Chronology  of  events  by  month:  Jan.  49,  Feb 

37 

Comprehensive  settlement,  need  for:  Jan.  49 

Begin,  Jan.  42;  Carter,  Feb.  5,  Apr.  22 

Aug.  8,  Dec.  40;  Hassan  Alt,  Dec.  41 

Sadat,  Feb.  37,  Oct.  4;  Saunders,  Aug 

33;  Vance,  Jan.  29,  42,  44,  46,  Feb.  33 

Aug.  20,  Sept.  40,  41,  44,  PR  565,  12 

13/77;  PR  567,   12/13/77;  PR  568,   12 

14/77;  PR9B,  1/7;  PR  18A,  1/16 

Framework  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  Eas 

Agreed  at  Camp  David:  Carter,  Oct 

2,  5;  Sadat,  Oct.  6;  Saunders,  Nov.  4i 

Arab  role,  assistance,  need  for:  Carter 

Oct.  3;  Saunders,  Nov.  43;  Vance 

Nov.  49 

Knesset  approval:  Oct.   3;  Carter,  Oct 

6,  Nov.  9 
Signature,  Oct.  7 
Text,  Oct.  7 
Geneva  conference,  proposed  resumption 
Atherton,  Jan.  47,  48;  May  44;  Carte 
(quoted),  Jan.   48;  Sadat,  Jan.  41 
Shulman,  Jan.   5,   Nov.   31;   Vance, 
Jan.  17,  181  20,  29,  40,  45 
Core  issues  (see  also  Israel:  Security  and  sin 
vival,  Palestinians  entries,  and  Peact 
-  Nature  of,  infra):  Jan.   16,  49,  Mar.  3t 
May   5,   June   38;   Atherton.   May  43 
Carter,  Jan.  9,  13,  Feb.  12,  18,  Oct.  2 
Saunders,   Aug.    32;    Vance,  Jan.   20 
Feb.  26.  33,  Mar.  16,  May  26,  June  17 
24,  Sept.  42,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Egypt,   diplomatic   recognition   of  Israel 
Camp  David  agreement  provision:  Oct 
10;  Carter,  Oct.  3,  5;  Saunders,  Nov.  4^ 
Egyptian-Israeli  bilateral  negotiations  (se 
also  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty,  Cam 
David  Framework,  infra): 
Arab  participation,  need  for:   Atherton 
May  44;  Begin,  Jan.  42,  44;  Carter 
Jan.    13,    14;   Dec.   40;   Hassan  Ali 
Dec.  41;  Sadat,  Jan.  40;  Saunders 
Aug.  33;  Vance,  Jan.  42,  44,  45 
Arab  position,   President  Sadat  as  repre 
sentative  for:  Begin,  Jan.  43;  Cartel 
Feb.  19;  Sadat,  Oct.  11 
Cairo  conference:  Jan.  50;  Atherton,  Jar 
46,  47;  Begin,   Jan.   42,  43;  Princ 
Sa'ad,  Jan.  45;  Sadat,  Jan.  40;  Vance 
Jan.   17,   18,  20.  28,  29;  30.  40,  42 
43,  45,  46;  PR  555,  12/12/77;  PR  557 
12/12/77 
Confidentiality:  Begin,  Feb.  34,  36;  Cat 
ter,   Nov.    10;   Vance,   Feb.   36.  3? 
Sept.  39,  41,  43,  Dec.  17,  18,  20 
Declaration  of  principles:   Atherton,   Ma 
45;  Begin.  Jan.  43,  May  48;  DiniU 
JR   57,    1/30;   Sadat,   Feb.    36-37 
Saunders,  Aug.  32;  Vance,  Aug.   \i 
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rab- Israeli  conflict  (Cont'd) 
Egyptian-Israeli  bilat.  negotiations  (Cont'd) 

Declaration  of  principles  (Cont'd) 

20,  PR  9A,   1/19;  White  House,  Feb. 
39,  May  47 

Failure  of,  question  of  effect  on 
Israeli-U.S.  relations  (Vance),  May 
27 

Foreign  Ministers'  meetings;  Jan.  50;  Feb 
37,  39;  Atherton.  May  44;  Begin 
Feb.  33,  34;  Sadat,  Jan.  41,  Feb.  36 
Vance,  Feb.  25,  33,  34,  35,  PR  9A 
1/19;  PR  9B,  1/7;  PR  555,  12/12/77 
PR  26,  1/17;  PR  35,  1/20 

Interruptions,  stalemate:  Feb.  37,  39 
Begin,  Feb.  34,  35;  Carter,  Jan.  10 
Apr.  22,  Aug.  8,  Oct.  2;  Sadat,  Feb 
38;  Vance,  Feb.  34,  35,  38,  June  17 
20,  Aug.  20,  PR  30,  1/18;  PR  31 
1/19;  PR  32,  1/19;  PR  49,  1/23;  White 
House,  Feb.  39 

Jerusalem-Ismaila  meetings  of  President 
Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin:  Jan. 
49,  50,  Mar.  35;  ANZUS,  July  48; 
Atherton,  May  42;  Begin,  Jan.  41,  44, 
Feb.  36,  May  48;  Carter,  Jan.  9,  Feb. 
18,  Oct.  2,  12,  Dec.  12;  Mondale, 
Aug.  36;  Saunders,  Aug.  32;  Vance, 
Jan.  17,  40,  42,  46,  Feb.  33,  38,  PR 
558,  12/12/77;  White  House  state- 
ment, Jan.  48,  49;  Young,  Feb.  52 
Camp  David  agreements,  Oct.  7 

Leeds  Castle  meeting  (July  17-19):  Owen, 
Sept.  18;  Vance,  Aug.  8,  18,  20, 
Sept.  13,  18,  39,  41,  42,  PR  291, 
7/17 

Meetings  of  President  Carter  with  Arab 
and  Israeli  leaders:  Jan.  16,  48,  50 
Feb.  37;  Mar.  35;  Begin,  Feb.  34 
May  47;  Carter,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  3,  11 
Apr.  20,  22,  May  47;  Sadat,  Feb.  11 
White  House,  May  47 

Resumption:  Feb.  37;  Atherton,  May  45 
Carter,  May  8,  June  13;  Vance,  Sept 
41,  42,  PR  314,  8/7;  White  House 
Dec.  42 

Three-way  summit,  question  of  (see  also 
Camp  David  meeting,  supra):  Begin, 
Sept.  42,  43;  Vance,  Feb.  34,  Mar.  17 

U.S.  as  full  partner  in:  Carter,  Oct.  13, 
Nov.  9,  10;  Vance,  Sept.  44,  45 

U.S.  visits  of  Defense  Minister  Weizman: 
Dinitz,  PR  57,  1/30;  Vance,  PR  51, 
1/24 

Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty,  Camp  David 
framework  (see  also  Sinai  agreement  and 
West  Bank,  Gaza,  infra):  Carter,  Oct.  3, 
5;  Nov.  9;  Newman,  Aug.  43;  Saunders, 
Nov.  42 

Delegation  heads,  question  of  (Carter), 
Nov.  10 

Israeli  settlements,  withdrawal  from  West 
Bank,  Gaza,  and  Sinai,  question  of 
linkage  with  signing  of  peace  treaty: 
Begin,  Oct.  10;  Carter,  Oct.  3,  6,  10; 
Nov.  9,  11,  12;  Dayan,  Nov.  9 
(quoted);  Sadat,  Oct.  10 

Knesset  approval:  Oct.  3;  Carter,  Oct.  6, 
Nov.  9 

Opening  ceremony:   Carter,    Dec.    40; 


Arab-Israeli  conflict  (Cont'd) 

Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  (Cont'd) 
Opening  ceremony  (Cont'd) 

Dayan,  Dec.  41;  Hassan  Ali,  Dec.  41; 
White  House,  Dec.  41 
Press  statements,   problems  created   by 

(Carter),  Dec.  16 
Remaining  issues:  Carter,  Dec.  16;  Vance, 

Dec.  17,  20;  PR  452,  12/13 
Signature,  Oct.  7 

Target  date,  question  of:  Oct.   9;  Begin, 
Oct.  6-7;  Carter,  Oct.  3;  Vance,  Dec. 
18;  PR  452,  12/13;  PR  456,  12/14 
Text,  Oct.  9 
Egyptian-Soviet  relations  (Sadat),  Jan.  41 
Israel: 
Peace  treaties  with  other  Arab  states,  prin- 
ciples, Camp  David  agreements,  Oct.  9 
Security  and  survival:  Mar.  36;  Atherton, 
May  42.  45;  Begin,  May  48;  Carter, 
Feb.   22,   Mar.   7,   Apr.   22,   May  47, 
June  39,  40,  41,  July  20,  Aug.   35 
(quoted);   Mondale,   Aug.    34,    37; 
Saunders,   Aug.    29,   31  ,   32,   33; 
Vance,  Mar.  13,  37,  May  25,  26,  June 
18,  38,   39,  Sept.    13;  White  House, 
May  47 
Camp  David  agreements:  Oct.  7,  8;  Car- 
ter, Oct.   1;  Saunders,  Nov.  42,  44; 
Vance,  Nov.  48 
U.S.   exertion  of  pressure,  question  of 

(Vance),  PR  9A,  1/19 
U.S.  lobby,  question  of  (Vance),  June  29 
U.S.  nonrecognition  of  Jerusalem  as  capi- 
tal (Vance),  Jan.  45 
Israeli-occupied  territories.   See  Sinai   and 

West  Bank  and  Gaza,  infra 
Jerusalem  issue  (Vance),  Aug.  20,  Sept.  40 
Carter-Begin-Sadat  exchange  of  letters, 
Oct.  10 
Jordan: 

Israel-Jordan    peace    treaty,    proposed: 
Camp  David  agreements,  Oct.   8;  Car- 
ter, Oct.  2,  5 
Participation  and   role   in   negotiations, 
question  of:  Oct.   8;  Begin,  Jan.  42; 
Carter,  Jan.  10,  Feb.  19,  Oct.  2,  Nov. 
11;  Dinitz,  PR  57,   1/30;  Sadat,  Jan. 
40;   Saunders,   Nov.   42,  43;   Vance, 
Jan.  42,  May  25,  Dec.    18,  PR  557, 
12/12/77 
Lebanon-Israeli  border  terrorist  attacks  and 
retaliatory   measures.   See  under  Leba- 
non 
Military  balance  (see  also  U.S.  military  air- 
craft sales   under  Egypt,   Israel,   and 
Saudi  Arabia):  Atherton,  May  42;  Car- 
ter,   Apr.    22,    May   7,   June    12,   40; 
NATO,  Jan.   30;  Saunders,   Aug.   31; 
Vance,  Mar.    13,   14,  37,  June   18,  20, 
38,  39,  PR  217,  5/9 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization:  Atherton, 
May  44;  Carter,  Jan.    14;  Vance,  Jan. 
20,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Sole  representative  of  Palestinians  (Sadat), 

Jan.  41 
Terrorist  attacks   (see  also  under  Leba- 
non): Mondale,  Aug.  35 
Palestinian  entity  tied  to  Jordan,  proposed: 
Atherton,  Jan.  47,  May  44;  Carter,  Jan. 


Arab-Israeli  conflict  (Cont'd) 
Palestinian  entity  (Cont'd) 

10,  Feb.  3,  18,  Apr  23;  Mondale.  Aug. 
36;  Saunders.  Aug.  33;  Vance.  Mai  16, 
PR  9A,  1/19;  PR  I8A,  1/16 
Palestinian  interests:  Atherton,  May  43 
Begin,  Jan.  43,  44;  Kaunda.  July  34 
Sadat,  Jan.  41;  Saunders,  Aug.  30,  32 
Vance,  Jan.  20 
Palestinians: 

Camp  David  agreements  negotiations,  ar- 
rangement for  participation:  Carter, 
Nov.  11;  Saunders,  Nov.  42,  43; 
Vance,  Dec.  18 
Camp  David  agreements  provisions  for 
interim  self-governing  authority  and 
ultimate  self-determination:  Oct.  8; 
Carter,  Oct.  2,  5;  Nov.  12;  Saunders, 
Nov.  42,  43;  Vance,  Nov.  49 
Palestinian   Arabs,   defined   as  (Carter), 

Oct.  11 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons.   Camp 
David  agreement  provisions:  Oct.   8, 
9;  Carter,  Oct.  3;  Saunders,  Nov.  44; 
Vance,  Nov.  49 
Self-determination  (see  also  Camp  David 
agreements,  supra):   Mar.   36;  Ather- 
ton,  May  44;   Carter,   Feb.    18,    19, 
Apr.  23,  May  9;  Sadat,  Feb.  37,  38; 
Saunders,   Aug.  30;  Vance,  Feb.   33, 
37;  PR  9A,  1/19 
Peace:  basis,  need:  Mar.  35;  Mondale,  Aug. 
35;  Saunders,  Nov.  44;  Vance,  Feb.  33 
Economic  development  program,  proposed 

(Vance),  May  28 
Nature  of  peace:  Mar.  36;  Atherton,  May 
43;  Camp  David  agreements,  Oct.  7,  9; 
Carter,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  21,  22,  July  20, 
Oct.  1;  Mondale,  Aug.  37;  Saunders, 
Aug.  30 
Peace  guarantees,   question  of:   Atherton, 

Jan.  47,  May  45;  Carter,  Jan.  10 
Security  Council  resolutions  242  and  338: 
Mar.  36,  May  17;  Atherton,  May  43; 
Carter,  Jan.  14,  Feb.  22,  Mar.  7,  Apr. 
20,   21,  July  20,  Oct.   2,  5;  Camp 
David  agreements,  Oct.  7,  8,  9;  Mon- 
dale,  Aug.   36;   Saunders,   Aug.   32, 
Nov.  43;   Vance,  Feb.   33,  Mar.    13, 
May  17,  25,  26,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  13,  44 
Saudi  position,  question  of  (Vance),  Jan.  19 
Sinai: 

Egyptian  sovereignty,  security  zones,  and 

Israeli  withdrawal:   Begin,  Feb.   35; 

Camp  David  agreements,  Oct.  9,   10; 

Carter.  Oct.  3,  5;  Nov.  9;  Sadat,  Feb. 

36,    38;    Saunders,    Nov.    42,    44; 

Vance,  Feb.  36,  Sept.  13 

Israeli  settlement,  removal  as  prerequisite 

to  peace  treaty,  issue  of:  Begin,  Oct. 

10;  Carter,  Oct.   3,  6,    10,   Nov.    11, 

12;  Sadat,  Oct.  10 

Negev  airfields,  relocation  and  question  of 

U.S.   financial   aid:   Brown,   Oct.    11, 

Dec.    17   (quoted);  Carter,   Nov.   9; 

Saunders.  Nov.  42;  Vance,  Dec.   17, 
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Soviet  role  and  Soviet-U.S.   consultations: 

Jan.  47;  Begin,  Jan.  44;  Brzezinski,  July 

27;  Carter,  Jan.   14,  Apr.  20;  Saunders, 


Arab- Israeli  conflict  (Cont'd) 
Soviet  role  (Cont'd) 

Aug.   31;   Shulman,  Jan.   5,  Nov.   31; 

Vance.  Jan.  17,  19,  29,  30,  40,  44,  May 

28.  PR  18A,  1/16 

German  Democratic  Republic,  support  for 

Soviet  Union  (Bolen),  May  38 

Syrian  position:  Carter,  Feb.  19;  Vance,  Jan. 

17,  18,  19 

U.N.  role:  Maynes,  Jan.  51,  Feb.  49;  Mon- 
dale,  June  34;  Vance,  Sept.  41,  Nov. 
49;  Young,  Feb.  52,  54 

U.S.  peace  efforts:  Mar.  35,  36,  Oct.  9; 
Atherton,  May  42;  Carter,  Jan.  9,  13, 
Feb.  3,  20,  Apr.  20,  22,  Oct.  1,  Nov.  9, 
Dec.  16;  Dinitz,  PR  57,  1/30;  Mondale, 
Aug.  36;  Sadat,  Jan.  40,  Oct.  4;  Saun- 
ders, Aug.  31,  Nov.  42;  Vance,  Jan.  17, 

18,  40,  43,  46,  Feb.  26,  38;  Mar.   16, 

19,  May  25,  June  17,  20,  Sept.  18,  39, 
41,  44,  Nov.  49,  PR  35,  1/20;  PR  49, 
1/23 

U.S.    Sinai  Support  Mission  appropriations 

request  (Vance),  Apr.  29 
Visit  of  President  Carter  (Carter),  Feb.   3, 
May  9 
Second  visit,  question  of  (Carter),  Nov.  9 
Visits  of  Secretary  Vance:  Jan.  50,  Feb.  37; 
Vance,  Jan.    18,  29,  40,  Feb.   25,  33, 
Sept.  15,  18,  39,  42,  PR  555,  12/12/77; 
PR  556,  12/12/77;  PR  577,  12/12/77;  PR 
558,    12/12/77;  PR  563,    12/13/77;  PR 
564,    12/13/77;  PR  565,    12/13/77;  PR 
567,    12/13/77;  PR  568,    12/14/77;  PR 
569,    12/14/77;  PR  9A,    1/19;  PR  26, 
1/17;  PR  30,  1/18;  PR  31,  1/19;  PR  32, 
1/19;  PR  35,  1/20;  PR  49,  1/23;  PR  127, 
3/30;  PR  313,  8/7;  PR  314,  8/7;  PR  317, 
8/7;  PR  318,  8/8 
Camp  David  agreements  briefing  visits: 
Nov.   43,   Dec.   20;  Carter,  Oct.   3; 
Vance,  PR  445,  12/8;  PR  452,  12/13; 
PR  456,  12/14 
West   Bank  and  Gaza  occupied  territories: 
Carter,  Feb.    18,   Apr.   20,   23;  Sadat, 
Feb.  37;  Vance,  Aug.  18,  19,  Sept.  39, 
40,  41 
Begin  position:  Atherton,  May  45;  Begin, 
Feb.  35,  36;  Sept.  43;  Carter,  Jan.  10, 
May  9;  Vance,  May  25 
Camp  David  agreements  provisions  for  Is- 
raeli  withdrawal  during  transitional 
period:  Oct.  8;  Carter,  Oct.  2,  3,  5, 
Nov.  9,   12;  Dayan,  Nov.  9  (quoted); 
Saunders,  Nov.  42,  43;  Vance,  Dec. 
18,  20;  PR  452,  12/13 
Interim  arrangements,  proposed:  Atherton, 
May  44;  Carter,  Jan.  10,  11;  Feb.  18, 
19;  Saunders,  Aug.  33;  Vance,  Mar. 
16 
Israeli  refusal  to  accept  applicability  of 
Security    Council    resolution    242: 
Atherton,   May  45;  Carter,   May  8; 
Saunders,  Aug.  33;  Vance,  May  25 
Judea  and  Samaria,   Israeli  definition  of 

terms  (Carter),  Oct.  1 1 
Occupation  contrary  to  international  law: 
Mar.   36;  Carter,   Feb.   22;  Mar.   7, 
Nov.  12;  Vance,  15,  16;  Nov.  49 
Palestinians.    See   under    Palestinians, 
supra 


Arab-Israeli  conflict  (Cont'd) 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  (Cont'd) 
Shiloh  archeological  project:   Mar.   37; 
Carter,  Mar.  7;  Vance,  Mar.  16 
Arbitration: 
Arbitral   awards,   foreign,   recognition  and 
enforcement,  convention  (1958),  Kuwait, 
June  59 
France-U.S.  dispute  on  Pan  American  opera- 
tions, agreement  to  arbitration,  PR  277, 
7/11 
Inter-American  convention  (1975)  on  inter- 
national commercial   arbitration,   signa- 
ture, U.S.,  Sept.  58 
Permanent    Court    of    Arbitration,    U.S. 
member  (Hansell),   appointment,   PR 
279,  7/12 
Arellano,  Richard,  speaker,  Youpg  Hispanic 

Leadership  seminar,  PR  10,  1/9 
Argentina: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Apr.  60, 

61,  July  58,  59,  60,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  56 
Visit  of  President  Carter,  question  of  (Car- 
ter), May  9 
Armaments: 

European   Defense   production   base    and 
third-country   sales  (Christopher),   Dec. 
36 
International  arms  sales,  question  of  reduc- 
tion or  limitation:  Aug.  50,  54;  Benson, 
Mar.  43;  Carter,  Feb.  3,  5,  10,  14,  20, 
Mar.   47,   Apr.   20,   May  4,   Sept.   55; 
Lake,  Jan.  24;  Mondale,  Mar.  13,  June 
31,   33;  Newsom,   Dec.   53;  Shulman, 
Jan.  4;  Vance,  Feb.  23,  Mar.   18,  May 
31,  July  14,  Aug.  15,  Nov.  50;  Warnke, 
Jan.  21,  24,  Aug.  45;  Young,  Aug.  42 
Joint  U.S. -Soviet  communique,  July  36 
U.S.   agreement,  proposed  (Shulman), 

Nov.  30 
U.S. -Soviet  exchange  of  views,  PR  580, 
12/20/77 
U.S.: 

Arms  Export  Control  Board:  Benson,  Mar. 
42,  45;  Blechman,  Mar.   53;  Fish, 
Mar.  49,  50;  Vance,  Apr.  29 
B-l  bomber,  cancellation,  Dec.  4 
B--52  and  ICBM's  (see  also  Strategic  arms 
limitation  talks):   Brown,  Nov.    15; 
Warnke,  Apr.  8 
Defense.  See  Defense 
Mobile  missile,  question  of:  Brown,  Nov. 

15;  Vance,  Aug.  16 
Neutron  bomb:  Dec.   4;  Carter,  Feb.   6, 
June  12,  July  21;  Warnke,  Apr.  6,  9; 
Vance,  Jan.  29,  May  23,  Dec.  19 
Nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier,   veto  of 
authorization:  Brown,  Nov.    14;  Car- 
ter, Oct.  12,  14 
Trident  missiles:  ACDA,  Oct.  24;  Brown, 
Nov.    15;  Carter,   Apr.    18;  Warnke, 
Apr.  7,  Oct.  21 
U.S.  sales  policy:  Jan.    15,  Nov.   54;  Ben- 
son, Mar.  42,  45;  Blechman,  Mar. 
52;  Carter,  Feb.   20,  Mar.  47,  Apr. 
19,  May   14,  July  20,  Sept.   55;  De- 
rian,  Nov.   52;  Fish,  Mar.  48;  Gelb, 
Mar.  46;  Mondale,  June  31,  33,  July 
22;  Newsom,  Dec.  53;  Nye,  Mar.  38; 
Vance,  Mar.  18,  July  29;  PR  89,  2/24; 
Warnke,  Aug.  45 
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Armed  forces,  treatment  of.  See  Geneva  con 

ventions  (1949) 
Arms  control  and  disarmament  (see  also  Nu- 
clear entries):  Feb.  9;  Apr.  46,  May  10 
June  37;  Brown,  Nov.  16;  Carter,  Feb.  6 
14;  Gelb,  Nov.  19;  NATO,  Jan.  31,  July  9 
Vance,  May  22,  Nov.  50;  Vest,  Mar.  28 
Young,  Feb.  53 
Antisatellite  arms  control,   U.S.-Sovie 
negotiations:   Carter,  July   14,   Aug.  9 
Shulman,  Jan.  4,  Nov.  30;  Vance,  Ma; 
21,  Aug.  15;  Warnke,  Jan.  21,  24,  Aug 
46,  Oct.  21,  Dec.  11,  12 
Arms  control  agreements  since  1959  to  whicl 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  are  parties 
list  (The  SALT  Process,  publicatioi 
8947),  18-20 
Chemical  weapons:  Aug.  50,  51,  53 

Prohibition,  discussions:  Carter,  Feb.  3 
Mondale,  June  33;  Shulman,  Jan.  4 
Nov.   30;  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.   state 
ment,  July  35;  Vest,  Mar.  29;  Warnke 
Jan.  20,  24,  Aug.  45,  Dec.  12 
Conventional   weapons  causing  excessiv 
injury,  unnecessary  suffering,  or  indis 
criminate  effects;  Aug.  50,  51,  53 
U.N.  conference,  1979,  Aug.  54 
Disarmament  Commission,   reestablishment 

Aug.  56;  Leonard,  Aug.  48 
Enhanced  radiation  weapons:   Carter,   Ma; 

31;  Vance,  May  24 
France   and  China,   future  participatio 

(Leonard),  Aug.  48 
Military  budget  reductions,  proposed;  Aug 
54;  Leonard,  Aug.  47;  Mondale,  Jun;; 
34;  Warnke,  Aug.  46 
Missile  launchings,   advance  notice  (Shu! 

-  man),  Jan.  4 
Monitoring  systems,  "hot  lines,"  and  othe 
confidence-building  methods  for  pre 
vention  of  attacks  by  accident  or  miscal 
culation,  proposals:  Aug.  54,  55;  Ben 
son,  Oct.  55;  Mondale,  June  34;  New 
man,  Aug.  43;  Warnke,  Aug.  46 
Radiological  weapons:  Aug.  53;  Mondale 
June  33;  Shulman,  Jan.  4,  Nov.  3C 
Vance,  May  22,  24;  Warnke,  Jan.  20 
24,  Aug.  45,  Dec.  12 
U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament:  Ma 
5,  10,  17,  June  37;  ANZUS,  July  48 
Carter,  May  31  (quoted);  Harriman 
Aug.  47:  Mondale,  Mar.  13;  NATO 
Jan.  31,  July  9;  Newman,  Aug.  43 
U.S. -Soviet  joint  communique,  July  3( 
Vance,  July  4,  Nov.  30;  Warnke,  Jar 
21,  Aug.  44,  Dec.  11;  Young,  Feb.  55 
May  31  (quoted),  Aug.  42 
Attendance  of  Soviet  President  Brezhnev 

question  of  (Vance),  June  27 
Declaration:  text,  Aug.  49;   Vance,  Nov 

50 
Final  Document:  Aug.  55;  Leonard,  Aug 

46;  text,  Aug.  48 
Program  of  Action:   Aug.   49;  Leonard 
Aug.  48;  Mondale,  June  32;  text,  Aug 
51;   Vance,  Nov.   50;  Warnke,  Aug 
44,  46; 
Proposals  put  forth  for  consideration,  Aug 

56 
U.S.   delegation:   Aug.   44,   Sept.   52n 
Vance,  May  31 


idex  1978 


rms  control  and  disarmament  (Cont'd) 
U.N.  Special  Session  (Cont'd) 
U.S.  objectives:  Blechman,  Mar.  53;  Car- 
ter. Mar.  48;  Leonard.  Aug.  46;  Mon- 
dale,  June  31;  Vance,  May  29 
U.S.   personnel  in  disarmament  field,  num- 
bers of  (Vance),  June  19 
Verification  problems  (see  also  Monitoring 
systems,  supra):   Aug.   50,  51,  54;  Ben- 
son,   Oct.    54;    Brown,    Nov.     16; 
Leonard,  Aug.  47 
World  public  opinion,   dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  disarmament  issues,  Aug. 
54 
Zones  of  peace,  proposed:  Aug.  53;  Leonard, 
Aug.  46 
Indian  Ocean  (Gelb),  Dec.  55 
Indochina  (Rithauddeen),  Sept.  24 
rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S. 

(Vance),  June  19 
Director  Seignious,   appointment:   Dec.    6; 

Warnke,  Dec.  10 
Director  Warnke,  resignation:  Dec.  6;  Carter, 

Nov.  11;  Warnke,  Dec.  5 
17th  annual  report,  transmittal,  May  30 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Strategic  Capability  Through 

the  Mid-1980's,  report,  Oct.  24 
SEAN.  See  Association  of  South  East  Asian 

Nations 
shley,  George,  Nov.  53 

sia.  South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also 
Pacific  entries,   and  names  of  individual 
countries): 
Commodity  exports  (chart),  Mar.  4 
East  Asia:  ASEAN,  Sept.   25;  Holbrooke, 
Apr.   31,   Aug.    1;  Newsom,  Dec.   28; 
Romulo,  Sept.  20 
General  statistics  (table),  Aug.  3 
Economic  and  Social  Council  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  U.N.,  summary  of  U.S.   state- 
ments, Sept.  47 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1950, 
volume   V,    The  Near  East,  South  Asia, 
and  Africa,  released,  Nov.  58 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1951, 
volume  VI,  Parts  1  and  2,  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  released,  Aug.  67 
South  Asia:  Sept.  47;  Newsom,  Dec.  52 
Nuclear-weapon-free   zone,    proposed, 

Aug.  52-53 
U.S.  economic  and  security  assistance,  FY 
1979,  proposed  (Dubs),  May  48 
Southeast  Asia,   zone  of  peace,  proposed, 

Aug.  53 
U.S.  role  and  interests:  July  22,  24;  Sept.  47; 
Brzezinski,  June  3,  4;  Mondale,  July  22; 
Newsom,  Dec.  52;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
>ian  Development  Bank:   Cooper,   Sept.   24; 
Holbrooke,  Apr.  34,  Oct.  44;  Vance,  Apr. 
27,  June  15 
Agreement   (1965),   acceptance,   Maldives, 

July  59 
[U.S.  appropriations:  Cooper,  Apr.  38;  Mon- 
dale, July  24;  Vance,  Apr.  28 
jisociation  of  South  East  Asian  Nations:  Sept. 
47;  ANZUS,  July  48;  Brzezinski,  June  3; 
f    Holbrooke,  Apr.  33,  Aug.   1,  2,  5;  Mon- 
j    dale,  July  23,  24;  Newsom,  Dec.  28 
ASEAN-U.S.   Business  Council,  proposed: 
ASEAN,  Sept.  25;  Vance,  Sept.  20 


Assoc,  of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (Cont'd) 
Ministerial   meeting.    Washington:   Cooper, 

Sept.    22,    24;    Mondale,    July    25; 

Pachariyangkun,   Sept.   23;  Rajaratnam, 

Sept.   21;  Rithauddeen,   Sept.   22.   23; 

Romulo,  Sept.  20,  22,  23;  text  of  joint 

press  statement,  Sept.  24;  Vance,  Sept. 

19,  20,  21,  22,  23;  PR  309,  8/3;  White 

House  statement,  Sept.  23 
U.S.  economic  missions:  ASEAN,  Sept.  25; 

Newsom,  Dec.  29;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
Vietnamese  relations:   Newsom,   Dec.   29; 

Romulo,  Sept.  22 

Atherton,  Alfred  L.,  Jr.,  Jan.  47,  May  42 
Ambassador  at  Large:  nomination.  Mar.  36; 

sworn  in  as,  PR  158,  4/1  1 
Interview  on  "Today"  show,  Jan.  46 
Speaker  on  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
announcements  of  conferences  in:   At- 
lanta,  PR    138,   3/28;  Detroit,   PR  204, 
5/3;  Los  Angeles,  PR  245,  6/9 

Atwood,  James  R.: 

Chairman  of  U.S.  delegation  to  U.S.- 
Consultative  Shipping  Group  talks,  PR 
234,  5/30;  PR  415,  11/6 
Sworn  in  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Transportation  Affairs,  PR  58, 
1/30 

Australia  (see  also  ANZUS): 

Alice    Springs,   Joint   Geological   and 

Geophysical   Research   Station,   U.S. 

agreement,  Apr.  61 
General  statistics  (chart),  Aug.  3 
Indochinese  boat  refugees,  program  (Derian), 

Mar.  33 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  61,  Mar. 

58,  59,  Apr.  61,  June  60,  July  58,  59, 
60,  Sept.  60,  Oct.  61,  Dec.  59,  60 

U.S.  military  aid,  exemption  from  standard 

policy   controls:    Benson,   Mar.   44; 

Blechman,   Mar.   52;  Carter,  Mar.   47; 

Fish,  Mar.  48,  50;  Mondale,  June  33 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale:  Brzezinski, 

June  4;  Holbrooke,   Aug.   2;  Mondale, 

July  22,  23 

Austria  (Vest),  Mar.  27 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  58, 

59,  Apr.  61,  May  58,  June  60,  Sept.  60, 
Nov.  56 

Aviation: 

Air  charter  services  and  reduced  fares,  bilat- 
eral agreements  with:  France,  Sept.  60; 
Germany,   Federal   Republic  of,   Sept. 

60,  PR  410,  1  1/1;  Iran,  Sept.  60; 
Mexico,  Feb.  59,  Mar.  60;  Netherlands, 
PR  142,  3/31;  U.K.,  PR  191,  4/27,  PR 
126,  3/17 

Air  hijacking  and  other  unlawful  acts,  need 
for  collective  action:  Kennedy,  Jan.  53; 
Vance,  Mar.  53;  Wolff,  Jan.  54 
Bonn  economic   summit  meeting,  joint 
statement  on:  Sept.  5;  Carter,  Sept.  2; 
Cooper,  Nov.   20;  Department,  Sept. 
5;  Vance,  Nov.  50 
Air  navigation  equipment,  provision  of  parts 
and  services,   bilateral   agreement  with 
Australia,  Oct.  61 
Air  services  agreement  with  U.K.:  June  61; 
Katz,  Jan.  59 


Aviation  (Cont'd) 
Air  transport: 

Bilateral  agreements  with:   Austria  (termi- 
nation),  May   58;   Iceland,   PR    539, 
8/28;  Israel.  Oct.  62,   PR  333.  8/16; 
Ivory    Coast,    Liberia.    June    60; 
Mexico,   Mar.   60,   PR   38,    1/20.   PR 
63,    2/7;    Netherlands,    May    59; 
Nigeria,  June  60;  Paraguay,  May  59; 
Poland,  Dec.  61;  Singapore,  June  61, 
PR    144,   3/31;   Yugoslavia,   PR  576, 
12/16/77 
Consultations  with  Federal   Republic  of 
Germany,  joint  statement,   PR  244, 
6/9 
Experimental   implementation  of  low-cost 
fares,  bilateral  agreements  with:  Bel- 
gium,  PR  421,    11/13;  Finland,   Feb. 
61;  Mexico,  Mar.  60;  Pakistan,  Feb. 
61 
Air  transport  services,  bilateral  agreements 
with:  France  (compromis  of  arbitration), 
Aug.  60;  Ireland,  Oct.  61 
Braniff  Airways  service,  question  of  com- 
pliance with  Bermuda  II  airline  agree- 
ment commitments  (Carter),  Apr.  21 
Certificates  of  airworthiness   for  imported 
aircraft,  bilateral  agreements  with:  Nor- 
way, Mar.  60;  Spain,  Dec.  61 
Civil  air  transportation,  bilateral  agreement 
with  Soviet  Union,  May  59,  PR   124, 
3/16 
Civil   aviation,  bilateral   agreements  with: 
Finland,  joint  press  statement  on  negoti- 
ations, PR  448,   12/11;  Israel,  PR  287. 
7/15 
Flight   inspection   services,   memoranda  of 
understanding  with:   Austria,   Sept.   60; 
Canada,  Ireland,  Oct.  61;  Netherlands, 
Sept.  61;  Panama,  Dec.  60 
France-U.S.  agreement  to  arbitration  on  Pan 

American  dispute,  PR  277,  7/1 1 
International   civil    aviation,   convention 
(1944):   Djibouti,   Aug.   58;   Guinea- 
Bissau,  Jan.  60 
Protocol  (1954)  re  certain  amendments  and 
protocol  (1961)  re  amendment  of  arti- 
cle 50(a),  Gambia,  July  58 
Protocol   (1962)  re  amendment:   Gambia, 
Israel,  July  58;  Lebanon,  Turkey,  Jan. 
60 
Protocol   (1971)   re  amendment:   Gambia, 
July  58;  Germany,   Federal   Republic 
of,   Jan.    60-61;   Israel,   July   58; 
Jamaica,   Jan.   60--61;  Turkey,  Jan. 
60-61,  July  58;  Venezuela,  July  58 
Protocol  (1974)  re  amendment:  Argentina, 
Australia,   Canada,   Cuba,  July  58; 
Ecuador,  Jan.  61;  Gambia,  Hungary, 
July  58;  Indonesia,  Jan.  61;  Madagas- 
car, Venezuela,  July  58 
Protocol  (1977)  re  authentic  quadrilingual 
text:  Colombia,  July  59;  Cuba,  June 
59;  Ecuador,  Mar.  58;  France,  Sept. 
59;  Germany,   Federal   Republic  of, 
Hungary,  July   59;  Italy,   Apr.   60; 
Morocco,  Aug.   58;  Niger,  Oct.  60; 
U.K.,  Nov.  56 
Protocol  (1968)  on  authentic  trilingual 
text:  Finland,  Nov.  56;  Israel,  Aug. 
58 
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Aviation  (Cont'd) 
International   Civil   Aviation  Organization 

(Maynes).  Feb.  50 
International  recognition  of  rights  in  aircraft, 
convention  (1948),  Philippines,  July  58 
Jet  fuel   prices,   agreement  with  Colombia, 

Mar.  60 
Kimpo  International  Airport  expansion  proj- 
ect, agreement  with  Korea,  June  60 
Nonscheduled  air  service  agreement,  bilat- 
eral agreement  with  Yugoslavia,  Jan.  62 
North  Atlantic  air  fares: 

Bilateral   agreement  with   U.K.,   May  59, 

Dec.  61 
Joint  U.S. -Netherlands  statement,  PR  112, 
3/11;  signature,  PR  142,  3/31 
Offences  and  certain  other  acts  committed  on 
board   aircraft,   convention   (1963): 
Mauritania,  Jan.  60;  Peru  (with  reserva- 
tion),  July   58;   Sri   Lanka,  Oct.   60; 
Zaire,  Jan.  60 
Portuguese  Civil  Aviation  Administration  air 
navigation  aids,  site  test  and  periodic 
flight  checks,   bilateral  agreement  with 
U.S.,  July  62 
Suppression  of  unlawful  acts  against  safety 
of  civil  aviation,  convention  (1971): 
Bangladesh,  Aug.  58;  Cape  Verde,  Feb. 
60;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  Mar. 
58;  Grenada,  Sept.  59;  Guatemala  (with 
reservation),   Dec.   58;  Lebanon,  Feb. 
60;  Lesotho,  Sept.  59;  Mauritania,  Dec. 
58;  Peru  (with  reservation),  June  59; 
Senegal,  Apr.  60;  Singapore,  May  57; 
Sri  Lanka,  July  58;  Surinam,  Dec.  58; 
Switzerland,  Mar.  58;  Thailand,  July  58 
U.S.  implementation  urged  (Vance),  Mar. 
55 
Suppression  of  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft, 
convention   (1970):   Bangladesh,   Aug. 
58;  Cape   Verde,   Feb.   60;  Dominican 
Republic,   Aug.   58;  Grenada,   Lesotho, 
Sept.   59;  Libya,   Nov.   56;  Mauritania, 
Dec.   58;  Peru  (with  reservation),  June 
59;  Senegal,   Apr.   60;  Singapore,  May 
57;  Sri  Lanka,  July  58;  Surinam,  Dec. 
58 
Unification  of  certain  rules  re  international 
transportation  by  air,  convention  (1929): 
Malawi,  Turkey,  July  58 
Protocols  3  and  4:  Norway,  Sweden,  July 
58 
U.S.  aviation  policy:  Carter,  Apr.  21,  Dec. 
13;  Christopher,  Sept.  27;  Cooper,  Mar. 
24;  Katz,  Jan.  59 


B 


Bahamas: 

Narcotic  drug  transshipments,  problems  of 

control  (Linneman),  Oct.  37 
National  Insurance  Scheme,  U.S.  participa- 
tion, bilateral  agreement,  Apr.  61 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Mar.   60,   Apr. 
61,  June  59,  Aug.  60,  Oct.  61 
Bailey,  Steve  (quoted),  Jan.  53 
Baker,   Howard,   support   for  Panama  Canal 
treaties:  Carter,  Apr.  59,  May  52;  Vance, 
Apr.  59,  PR  13A,  1/13 


Balaguer,   Joaquin,    speaker,   conference   on 
U.S. -Caribbean  trade,  investment,  and  de- 
velopment, PR  11/1/9 
Balance  of  payments  (see  also  Trade):  Sept.  4; 
Cooper,   Nov.    19;  Katz,   Mar.   2;   Vance, 
Nov.  45 
Andean  countries  (Carter),  Sept.  57 
Eastern  Europe  (Luers),  Nov.  38 
Portugal,  bilateral  loan  agreement  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  support,  May  59 
United   States:    Barraclough,   July   41; 
Brzezinski,  June  2;  Carter,  Jan.  27,  Feb. 
21,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  12,  23,  26,  Dec.  13, 
31;  Cooper,  Nov.  21;  Garner,  July  43; 
Holbrooke,   Aug.  4;  Hormats,  July  36; 
Katz,  Nov.  25,  26;  Vance,  Apr.  24,  36 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942 
Bangladesh: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Husain):  Dec.  55;  re- 
marks on  presentation  of  credentials  and 
reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  10/2 
Political  and  economic  progress  (Dubs),  May 

50 
Political  prisoners,  release  of,  Jan.  39 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  58,  59,  May 
58,  June  60,  July  60,  Aug.  58,  59,  Sept. 
60,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  56,  Dec.  60 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Schneider),  swearing  in, 
PR  106,  3/6 
Barbados,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60, 

61,  Aug.  60,  Sept.  59 
Barcelo,  Carlos  Romero,  speaker  at  conference 
on  U.S. -Caribbean  trade,  investment,  and 
development,  PR  11,  1/9 
Barnes,  Harry,  remarks  on  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Association    of  Foreign    Service 
Women,  PR  103,  3/2 
Barraclough,  William  G.,  July  40 

Participant,  town  meeting  on  foreign  policy, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  PR  380,  10/3 
Barrett,  Mavis,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation, (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Barros,  Jose  Miguel,  July  57 
Bartlett,  Jensie,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Belgium: 

Air  transport  protocol  with  U.S.,   PR  421, 

11/13 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  58, 
59,  Apr.  59,  July  60,  Aug.  58,  60,  Oct. 
61,  Nov.  56 
Begin,  Menahem  (Carter),  Apr.  20,  22,  Oct.  1, 
5,  Nov.  9,  Dec.  17 
Leadership  of  Israel,   question  of:  Carter, 

May  8;  Vance,  May  24,  26 
Remarks  and  statements,  Feb.   33,  Aug.   35 
(quoted),  Sept.  42 
Exchanges  of  letters  accompanying  Camp 

David  agreements,  Oct.  10,  11 
Herzl,  Theodore,  PR  558,  12/12/77 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance,  Jan.  41,  PR  314, 
8/7 
Exchange  of  toasts  (Vance,  Begin),  PR 
558,  12/12/77 
Visits  to  U.S.,  Jan.  48,  50,  May  47,  June  41 
Camp  David  meeting,  Oct.  5,  6 
Program,  PR  127,  3/20 
Belgium,   visit  of  President  Carter:  Jan.    16; 
Carter,  Jan.  9,  15,  Feb.  15;  Vest,  Mar.  27 
Belize  (Carter),  Sept.  54 


July  51 
Apr.    I 


Benin,   treaties,   agreements,   etc..   Mar.   5! 

Apr.  60,  July  59 
Bennet,  Douglas  J.,  Jr.,  June  35 
Bennett,  Jack  (Carter),  Sept.  9 
Bennett,  W.  Tapley,  Jr.,  profile,  July  11 
Benson,  Lucy  Wilson,  Mar.  42,  45,  Oct.  54 
Benton,  Marjorie  Craig,  Jan.  56,  Sept.  52c 
Bergman,  Robert  (Young),  Jan.  34 
Berlin  (NATO),  Jan.  31,  July  8 

Berlin  airlift,  1949  (Carter),  Sept 
Bhutan,   treaties,   agreements,  etc 

Aug.  59 
Big-power  responsibility:   Carter 

Vance,  Apr.  37 
Biko,  Steve,  Jan.  20n 
Bill  of  Rights  Day,  proclamation  (Carter),  Ja 

38 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  (192 
for  unification  of  certain  rules:  Senega 
May  57;  Tonga,  Sept.  59 
Protocol  (1968):  Belgium,  Nov.  56;  Tong( 
Sept.  59 
Biological   and  toxin   weapons,   conventit 
(1972):  Aug.  50,  53 
Current  actions:   Bhutan,   July  59;  Con; 
(Brazzaville),  Venezuela,  Dec.  58 
Blechman,  Barry  M.,  Mar.  52 
Bloomfield,  Richard  J.,  swearing  in  as  Amba 

sador  to  Portugal,  PR  74,  2/14 
Blum,  Barbara  (Vance),  Aug.  17,  28 
Blumenthal,  W.  Michael,  Dec.  31 
Bodde,  William  (Holbrooke).  Oct.  44 
Bolen,  David  B.,  May  36 
Bolivia: 

Access  to  the  sea:  Carter,  Sept.  54 

4/6 

Ambassador  to   U.S.,   credentials:  July  5;: 

remarks  on   presentation  of  credenti; 

and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  4;: 

Cocaine  control   program   and  U.S.  a 

(Falco),  June  42,  44 
Democratic  processes  (Derian),  Nov.  53 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   Feb.  60,  Mi 
58,  Apr.  61,  May  58,  June  60,  July  6 
Aug.  60,   Sept.  60,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  5 
Dec.  59 
Botswana: 

Rhodesian  raid  (Young),  Apr.  57 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  July  60,  Aug.  5! 

Nov.  56 

U.S.  aid:  Moose,  Apr.  31;  Vance,  Apr.  291 

Bowdler,  William  G.,  appointment  as  Direct 

of  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Researc 

PR  164,  4/14 

Boyatt,  Thomas  D.,  swearing  in  as  Ambassad 

to  Upper  Volta,  PR  323,  8/10 
Bradford,  Peter  A.  (Nye),  July  47 
Bradley,  Tom,   participation   in  Los  Angel 
conference  on  U.S.   Middle  East  polic 
PR  245,  6/9 
Brazil: 

Cardinal   Arns,   visit  by   President  Carl 

(Carter),  May  9 
Economic  progress  (Vance),  Apr.  24 
Export  subsidies  (Hormats),  Aug.  23 
General  Figueiredo,  question  of  discussio 

(Carter),  May  9 
Loans  by  American  private  banks,  questi< 
of  congressional  restriction  on  (Carte 
May  7 


UN, 


Index  1978 


Brazil  (Cont'd) 
Nuclear  sales  by  Germany,   proposed  (Car- 
ter), May  8 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,   amendment, 

PR  263,  6/27 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 
Mar.   59,   Apr.   61,  July  60,   Aug.   60, 
Oct.  61,  Dec.  58 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Sayre),   swearing  in,  PR 

218,  5/9 
U.S.  relations  (Carter),  May  6,  10 
U.S.   trade.  The  Trade  Debate,   publication 

8942,  p.  13 
Visit  of  President  Carter:  Carter,  May  5;  text 
of  joint  U.S. -Brazilian  communique, 
May  10 
Brewster,  Robert  C,  Special  Antarctic  Treaty 
Consultative  meeting,  opening  statement, 
PR  99,  3/1 
Brezhnev,  Leonid  (Warnke),  Dec.  9 
Brokaw,  Tom,  Jan.  9 

Brown,  Harold:  Jan.  21  (quoted),  Oct.   11,  20 
(quoted),  21   (quoted),  Nov.    14,  Dec.   3 
(quoted),  17  (quoted) 
Brown,  Kenneth,  June  39 

Brzezinski,  Zbigniew:  June  1,  July  26;  Vance, 
Sept.  14,  16 
Criticism  of  by  special  interest  groups  and 

others,  comments  on  (Carter),  Aug.  9 
Profile,  June  1 

Visit  to  China:  Brzezinski,  June  4,  July  27; 
Holbrooke,  Aug.  2,  4;  Vance,  June  30 
Buber,  Martin,  Aug.  36  (quoted) 
Buckheim,  Robert,  Ambassadorial  nomination 

(Vance),  Apr.  1 1 
Budget,   FY    1979:   Blumenthal,   Dec.    31; 

Vance,  Mar.  18 
Bulgaria  (Luers),  Nov.  36,  37 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  Apr.  43 
Macedonian    problem    with    Yugoslavia 

(Luers),  Nov.  35 
Travel   restrictions  on   U.S.   diplomats,   re- 
ciprocal elimination  (Department),  Jan. 
32 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Feb.   60,   Mar. 
59,  Apr.  61,  July  59,  60,  Oct.  60,  Nov. 
56 
Bull,  Bartle,  appointment  to  Board  of  Foreign 

Scholarships,  PR  96,  2/27 
Bunker,  Ellsworth,  recipient  of  Foreign  Service 

Cup  award,  PR  223,  5/18 
Burma 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  Sept.  21; 

remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials 

and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  8/2 

Asian  Development  Bank  fish  production 

project  (Vance),  Apr.  27,  PR  89,  2/24 
General  statistics  (chart),  Aug.  3 
Opium  control  program  and  U.S.  aid  (Falco), 

June  45,  46 
U.S.  relations  (Holbrooke),  Apr.  33 
Burundi,     U.S.     Ambassador     (Corcoran), 

swearing  in,  PR  114,  3/13 
Bushnell,  John  A.,  Nov.  54« 
Byrd,  Robert  C,   support  for  Panama  Canal 
treaties:  Carter,  Jan.  11,  Apr.  59,  May  52; 
Vance,  Mar.   17,  Apr.  59,  PR  13A,   1/13; 
PR  18A,  1/16;  PR  23,  1/14 
Byelorussian     Soviet    Socialist    Republic, 


Byelorussian  S.S.R.  (Cont'd) 

treaties,   agreements,   etc.,  Jan.   61,   Mar. 
59,  July  59,  60 


Califano,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.:  Sept.  35;  Vance,  July 

7 

Cambodia  (Kampuchea):   Holbrooke,   Aug.   2; 
Vance,  June  19 
Debt  arrearages  to  U.S.  (Hormats),  Mar.  26 
General  statistics  (chart),  Aug.  3 
Human  rights:  ANZUS,  July  48;  Carter,  June 

38;  Christopher,   Feb.   32;  Holbrooke, 

Aug.  5;  Mezvinsky,  Sept.  52,  53;  Mon- 

dale,  July  25 
Malaysia,  relations  (Rithauddeen),  Sept.  24 
Thailand,  relations  (Pachariyangkun),  Sept. 

23 

Cameroon: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   Aug.  60,  Nov. 

56.  Dec.  60 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Moose),  Apr.  31 

Canada: 

Air  quality  talks  with  U.S.,  PR  459,  12/19 

Atikokan  generating  station,  studies  of  en- 
vironmental effects  on  U.S.,  PR  19, 
1/13 

"Buy  Canada"  movement  (Barraclough), 
July  40 

Execution  of  penal  sentences  treaty  with 
U.S.,  signature,  PR  292,  7/19 

Great  Lakes  water  quality  (Mondale),  Mar. 
10 
Agreement  with  U.S.:  announcement,  July 
58;  negotiations,  PR  140,  3/31 

High  seas  salmon  fishery  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  international  convention,  signa- 
ture of  amending  protocol  (1972),  PR 
209,  5/4 

Indochinese  refugees,  policy  on  (Derian), 
Mar.  33 

Maritime  jurisdiction  in  Gulf  of  Maine  area, 
expanded  jurisdiction,  and  U.S.  rejec- 
tion (Department),  Dec.  43 

Natural  gas  pipeline,  northern,  agreement 
with  U.S.,  Sept.  60 

Poplar  River  water  quality: 

Bilateral  meeting,  PR  280,  7/18 
IJC  correspondence  with  Canada  and  U.S., 
PR  88,  2/23 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  toll  agreement  with 
U.S.,  May  58,  PR  128,  3/20 

St.  Marys  River,  Ontario,  data  link  trans- 
mitters and  connection  cable,  emplace- 
ment for  operational  evaluation,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.,  Dec.  60 

Seismograph  station  near  Kluane  Lake, 
Yukon  Territory,  agreement  with  U.S., 
Mar.  60 

Soviet  satellite  Cosmos  954,  landing  of: 
Carter,  Mar.  7,  8;  Vance,  PR  51,  1/24 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 
Mar.  59,  60,  May  58,  June  59,  60,  July 
58,  59,  60,  Aug.  58,  60,  Sept.  60,  Oct. 
61,  Dec.  60 

U.S.  maritime  boundaries  and  related  re- 
source issues,  report,  PR  136,  2/28 


Canada  (Cont'd) 
U.S.  relations:  Mondale,  Mar.  9;  Vest,  Mar. 

27 
U.S.   trade:   Mondale,   Mar.    10;  The  Trade 

Debate,  publication  8942,  p.   I  I 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale  (Mondale). 
Mar.  9 
Cape   Verde,   treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   Feb. 

60,  Mar.  58 
Caramanlis,  Constantine,  Feb.  31 
Carazo,  Rodrigo,  July  49,  51,  51n 
Carter,  Jimmy  (Young),  Jan.  34 

Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements: 

Aerial   surveillance,  alleged  sale  of  clas- 
sified material  on,  Nov.  1  1 
Africa,  Jan.  12,  July  21,  33,  Aug.  7 

Foreign  military  intervention,   problem 

of.  May  12,  14,  19,  Aug.  7,  Sept.  7 

Soviet  and  Cuban   forces,  presence  of, 

Feb.  21,  July  1,  16,  19,  21,  Aug.  6, 

8 

African  Development  Fund,  U.S.  financial 

support,  May  13 
Air  hijacking,   Bonn  joint  statement  on, 

Sept.  2 
Ambassador  Young,  Jan.  12,  July  21 
Comments  on   political   prisoners   in 
U.S.,  criticism  of.  Sept.  11,12 
Angola,  July  16,  17,  18,  Aug.  6,  7.  9,  10 
Arab-Israeli   conflict    (for   details   see 
Arab-Israeli  conflict),  Feb.  6,  11,  17, 
Aug.  8,  Dec.  12 
Arab  position,  Feb.  19 
Cairo  conference,  Jan.  13,  14 
Camp  David   agreements,   Oct.    2,   5, 
Nov.  9,  42  (quoted) 
Exchange  of  letters,  Oct.  10,  1 1 
Negotiations  and  opening  ceremony. 

Dec.  16,  40 
Signature,  Oct.  10,  11 
Camp  David  meeting,  Oct.    1,  3,  5,  7, 
12,  13,  Nov.  9 
"Grandchildren"  incidents,  Dec.  16 
Core  issues,  Jan.  9,  13,  Feb.  12,  18 
Israeli  security  and  survival  commit- 
ment, Feb.   22,   Mar.   7,   Apr.   22, 
May  47,  June  39,  40,  41,  July  20, 
Aug.  35  (quoted) 
Jordan,  role,  Jan.   10,  Feb.   19,  Oct.  2, 

5,  Nov.  11 
Lebanon,  Israeli  incursion,  May  7,  46 
Military  balance,  Apr.  22,  May  7,  June 

12,  40 
Negev  airbases,  relocation,  Nov.  9 
PLO,  Jan.  14 
Palestinian  entity,  tied  in  with  Jordan, 

Jan.  10,  Feb.  3,  18,  Apr.  23 
Palestinians,    self-determination,    Feb. 
18,  19,  Apr.  23,  May  9,  Oct.  2,  5, 
Nov.  11,  12 
Soviet  role,  Jan.  14,  Apr.  20 
U.S.  peace  role,  Jan.  9,  13,  Feb.  3,  20, 
Apr.  20,  22,  May  47,  Oct.  13,  Nov. 

9,  10 

West  Bank  and  Gaza  settlements,  Jan. 

10,  Feb.  18,  22,  Mar.  7,  Apr.  20, 
23,  May  9,  Oct.  3,  6,  10,  Nov.  9, 
12 

Arms  control  and  disarmament,  Feb.  3,  5, 
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Carter,  Jimmy  (Cont'd) 

Addresses,  remarks,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
Arms  control  (Cont'd) 

6.  10,  14,  Apr.  20,  May  31,  July  14, 
Aug.  9,  Oct.  18  (quoted) 
Arms  sales  policy,  Feb.  20,  Mar.  47,  Apr. 

19,  May  14,  July  20,  Sept.  55 
Aviation  policy,  Apr.  21,  Dec.  13 
Balance  of  payments  and  trade,  Jan.  27, 

Feb.   21,  Oct.    13,  Nov.    12,  23,  26, 
Dec.  13,  31 
Berlin  airlift,  1949,  Sept.  9 
Brazil,   American  private  bank  loans  to, 

question,  May  7 
Brazilian  Congress,  remarks,  May  5 
Brzezinski,   verbal   attacks  against,  com- 
ments, Aug.  9 
Cambodia,  human  rights,  June  38 
Cardinal  Arns,  visit  with,  May  9 
Cardinal   Wyszynski,   visit  by  Rosalynn 
Carter  and  Dr.   Brzezinski,  Feb.    18, 
19 
Castro,  Fidel,  Aug.  6 
China,  July  14,  Aug.  8,  Oct.  14,  Dec.  12 
Congressional-Executive  relations,  Jan. 

11,  12,  Oct,  13,  14 
Cuba  (see  also  Africa:  Soviet  and  Cuban 
presence),  July  15,  19,  Aug.  6,  Sept. 
54 
Cyprus,  Feb.  31,  May  35,  Aug.  6,  Sept. 

32,  Nov.  31 

Defense,  Feb.   14,   16,  20,  Apr.   17,  June 

24  (quoted),  July  15,  17,  Nov.  9 

Procurement  bill,  veto  of,  Oct.  12,  14 

Democracy  and  democratic  principles, 

Feb.  7,  12,  17,  May  3,  7,  13 
Dominican  Republic,  elections,  Aug.  58 
Economy,  Jan.  27,  Feb.  13,  Sept.  6 

Bonn  summit  meeting,   Sept.    1,  6,  9, 

Nov.  12,  23,  Dec.  13 
Dollar,  rates  of  exchange,  Jan.  28,  Feb. 
20,  Apr.  20,  23,  May  16,  Oct.   13, 
Nov.  12,  23,  Dec.  13,  31 
Domestic,   Feb.    15,   May    1,  July   15, 
Dec.  12,  13 
Egypt: 

U.S.   military  aircraft  sales,   Mar.   7, 

Apr.  19,  22,  June  12,  40,  July  17 
Visit  to,  Feb.  3,  11 
Energy,  Feb.  8,  Apr.  20,  23,  May  2,  15, 
Sept.  1,  7,  23,  26,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  23 
Comprehensive  energy  policy,  Jan.   9, 
11,  27,  Feb.  5,  6,   13,   15,  20,  21, 
May  16,  June  12,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  13, 
Dec.  13 
Natural  gas  prices,  June  12,  Oct.  14 
Oil  import  fees  or  quotas,  question  of, 

June  12,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  13 
Solar,  Feb.  9 
U.S.  oil  reserves,  Feb.  22 
Enhanced   radiation   weapons   (neutron 
bomb),  Feb.  6,  May  31,  June  12,  July 
21 
Ethiopia-Somalia  conflict,   Feb.   21,   Apr. 

20,  21,  May  14,  15,  July  16.  Aug.  6 
Europe,  Feb.  12 

CSCE  review  conference,   Feb.  4,   5, 

July  2 
Eastern,  July  14,  Dec.  14 


Carter,  Jimmy  (Cont'd) 

Addresses,  remarks,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
Europe  (Cont'd) 

Mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions, 
Feb.  3,  5,   14,  Apr.   18,  July  1,  4, 
22,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  7 
European  Communities,   Commission  of, 

Feb.  15 
European  Community,  Feb.  14 
Export  policy,  July  37  (quoted),  Nov.  23, 

26,  Dec.  13 
Food  problems,  Feb.  8,  Dec.  12 

Presidential    Commission    on    World 

Hunger,  appointment,  Dec.  39 
U.S.  food  aid,  May  3 
Foreign  aid,  Jan.  13,  May  2,  July  18,  Aug. 

9,  Dec.  13 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  and 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Investment 
Improved  Disclosure  Act  of   1977, 
Jan.  27,  Nov.  24 
Foreign  policy,  July  15,  20,  Aug.  9 

Priorities,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  20 
France,  Jan.  15,  Feb.  12,  18 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  Sept.  1,  6 

Nuclear  sales  to  Brazil,  May  8 
Greece,  July  4,  Aug.  6,  7;  Sept.  11,  34 
Health  program,  proposed,  Jan.  11 
Human  rights,  Jan.    13,    14,  Feb.    10,  20, 
21,  May  2,  6,  7,  July  2,   Sept.    10, 
Nov.  52  (quoted),  Dec.  15 
Africa,  May  13,  16,  July  21 
American  Convention  on  Human  Rights, 

U.S.  ratification  urged,  Sept.  56 
Brazil,  May  9 
Cambodia,  June  38 
Human  Rights  Day  and  Week,  Jan.   12, 

38 
Iran,  Feb.  7,  19 
Poland,  Feb.  4,  6 
Social  justice,  Dec.  12 
Soviet  Union,  June  41,  July  7-8,    15, 

Aug.  7,  8,  28,  Sept.  7,  11,  12 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
30th  anniversary,  Nov.  51 
Hungary,  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  return  of, 

Feb.  18,  30  (quoted) 

India,  Jan.  9,  15,  Feb.  18,  21 

Indian  Parliament,  Feb.  7 

U.S.   nuclear  sales,   proposed,   Feb.   9, 

17,  July  47 

Iran,  Jan.  9,  14,  Feb.  1,  6,  19 

Internal  problems,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  15 
U.S.  nuclear  agreement,  Feb.  18 
Israel: 

Prime  Minister  Begin,  leadership.  May 

8 
30th  anniversary,  June  41 
U.S.  military  aircraft  sales,  Apr.  19,  22, 
June  12,  39,  40 
Korea,  Republic  of: 

Military   aid   credits   and   equipment 

transfers  to,   proposed,   Apr.    19, 

June  36 

U.S.  visit  of  President  Park,  question  of, 

Sept.  12 

Latin  America,  Jan.   12,  May  8,  July  49, 

Sept.  54 
Lebanon,  Jan.    14,   May  7,  46,  Oct.   3, 


Carter,  Jimmy  (Cont'd) 

Addresses,  remarks,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
Nov.  10 

Less  developed  countries,  Feb.    14,   15 

May  1,  4,  13,  18,  Sept.  1,  7,  Nov.  25 

Dec.  13 

Mexico: 

Spraying  of  paraquat  for  marijuana  con 
trol   and  other  drug  enforcemen 
programs,  Sept.  12 
U.S.  bracero  program,  denial,  Mar.  8 
Mozambique,  July  18 
Multinational  corporations,  Jan.  27,  Nov 

24,  Dec.  13 
Namibia,  May  8,   12,   15,  Aug.  7,  9-10 

Nov.  50 
National  Arts  Theater,  Nigeria,  May  11 
National  security,  Feb.   14,  20,  Apr.   17 

July  15,  19,  Aug.  14 

NATO;  Jan.  12,  15,  Feb.  14,  20,  Mar.  47 

Apr.    18,  June   12,  July   16,  Aug.  6 

Oct.  12 

Greece  and  Turkey,  importance  to,  Jul; 

4,  Aug.  6,  7,  Sept.  34,  Dec.  38 
Long-term  defense  program,  July  2,  3 

Sept.  7,  8 

Summit  meetings,  Feb.  16,  July  1,  2,  3 
Unity  of  the  Alliance,  July  3 
Neutron  bomb,  Feb.  6,  June  12,  July  21 
Nigeria,  May  11,  15,  July  21 
Nuclear  energy,  Apr.  50,  May  8,  July  22 

Sept.  1 
Nuclear  nonproliferation,  Feb.  10,  15,  17 

20;  May  8,  July  16,  Sept.  1,  7 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978:  Jul; 

47;  signature,  Apr.  49 
Nuclear  weapons: 
Goal  of  elimination,  Feb.   14,  20,  Jul; 

22 

Nonuse   against   non-nuclear-weapon 

states,  Aug.  52  (quoted) 

Olympic  Games,  1980,  Sept.  12 

OAS,  May  9,  July  16,  18,  Aug.  42 

Eighth  regular  session  of  General  As 

sembly,  Sept.  54 

OAU,  Feb.  21,  Apr.  21,  May  14,  15,  Jul; 

16,  19,  Aug.  7 
Palais  des  Congres,  Paris,  Feb.  12 
Panama: 
Cinco  de  Mayo  Plaza,  and  Fort  Clayton 

July  49,  Aug.  58c 

Panama  City  Coliseum,  July  52 

Panama  Canal  treaties,  Jan.   11,  Feb.  20 

Mar.  55 

Carter-Torrijos  joint  statement  of  under 

standing,  Jan.  12 
Ratification,  Apr.  59,  May  52,  July  49 
52,  Sept.  54 
Personal  religious  convictions,  Feb.  3-4 
Poland,  Jan.  9,  14,  Feb.  1,  2,  17,  21 
Population,  Dec.  12,  46  (quoted) 
Private  enterprise,  Dec.  13,  14 
Rhodesia,  Apr.  23,  May  12,  15,  16.  Jul; 

16,  Aug.  7,  Nov.  11,  12 
SALT,  Feb.  3,  10,   17,  20,  Apr.   18,  Jul* 
1,  2,  4,  14,  22,  Aug.  9,  Sept.  7,  Nov 
9,  10,  Dec.  12,  15 
Issues,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  6,  July  17 
Soviet  interests,  Dec.  14 


Index  1978 

Carter,  Jimmy  (Cont'd) 
Addresses,  remarks,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
SALT  (Cont'd) 

Soviet  involvement  in  Ethiopia-Somalia 
dispute,  question  of  effect.  Apr.  20, 
21,  July  16.  18,  Aug.  8 
SALT  II: 

Tactical  nuclear  weapons,  question  of, 

Feb.  6 
Treaty  form,  preferences,  Nov.  1  1 
SALT  III,  July  15 

Sino-Soviet  relations,  Aug.  8,  Dec.  14 
Somalia,  question  of  U.S.  economic  and 

military  aid,  Apr.  21 
South  Africa,  May  13,  15,  July  17 
Soviet  Union: 
Cosmos  954,  Canadian  landing,  Mar.  7, 

8 
Human  rights  violations,  June  41,  July 
8.   15,  Aug.  7,  8,  28,  Sept.  7,  11, 
12 
Military  expansion,   Apr.    17,  June   12, 

July  1,  2,  15,  19,  21,  Dec.  14 
U.S.   cancellation  of  computer  sale, 

Sept.  12,  Oct.  14 
U.S.   military  orders   transmitted   by 
satellite,  question  of  Soviet  disrup- 
tion. Mar.  8 
U.S.  relations,  Jan.   11,  12,  14,  Feb.  3. 
20,  Apr.   18,  July  14,   17,  21,  Aug. 
8,  9,  Sept.  7,  11,  Dec.  12 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts),  Feb.  20 
Tanzania,  July  18 
Terrorism,  Sept.  6 

Trade,  Feb.  13,  15,  May  2,  13,  Sept.  1,  7, 
56,  Oct.    14,  Nov.  21,  23,  26,  Dec. 
12,  13 
Turkey,   U.S.   arms  embargo  rescission, 
July  4,  Aug.  6,  7,  Sept.  11,  34,  Dec. 
38 
United  Nations  Day,  1978,  Nov.  50 
U.S.   Naval   Academy  commencement 

exercises,  July  14 
Venezuelan  Congress,  May  1 
Wake   Forest   University  commencement 

exercises,  Apr.  17 
War  Powers  Bill,  signature,  Feb.  22 
Warnke,  resignation,  Nov.  11 
World  Conference  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  26th  session, 
opening  remarks,  Dec.  12 
World  peace,  Oct.  1,  12,  Dec.  12 
Zaire,  July  1,   16,   17,   18,  35,  Aug.  6,  7, 

10 
Zambia,  July  18,  33 
Correspondence,  memoranda,  and  messages: 
Aircraft  sales  to  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Saudi 

Arabia,  legislation  urged,  June  40 
Camp  David  agreements,   exchanges  of 

letters,  Oct.  10,  1 1 
Israel,  terrorist  attack  on,  May  46 
Turkey,   determination  and  certification 
under  1978  International  Security  Act 
re  resumption  of  full  military  cooper- 
ation, Dec.  38 
Zaire,  U.S.  security  assistance  authorized, 
July  35 
First  year,   assessment:   Carter,  Jan.    12; 
White  House  summary,  Jan.  15 


Carter,  Jimmy  (Cont'd) 

Meetings  with  Heads  of  State  and  officials 
of,  remarks  and  joint  communiques: 
Denmark,  Apr.  47,  PR  81,  2/17;  Egypt, 
Mar.  35;  Israel,  Jan.  48,  May  47,  June 
41;  Jamaica,  Jan.  58;  Japan,  June  2; 
Romania,  June  36 
Messages  and  reports  to  Congress: 

Arms  Control   and  Disarmament  Agency, 
17th  annual   report,   transmittal.   May 
30 
Cyprus,  progress  reports,  transmittal.  Feb. 

31,  May  35,  Sept.  32,  Nov.  31 
Environmental   modification  techniques 
convention  and  understandings,  ratifi- 
cation urged,  Nov.  16 
U.S.   uranium  export  to  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station  in  India,  authorization, 
July  47 
Waiver  of,   application  of  subsidies  and 
countervailing  duties,   extension  pro- 
posed, Nov.  21 
News  conferences,  transcripts,  Jan.  12,  Feb. 
2,  17,  21,  Mar.  7,  Apr.  19,  May  6,  June 
12,  July  17,  Aug.  6,  8,  Sept.   11,  Oct. 
12,  Nov.  9,  1  1 
Question  and  answer  sessions.  May  15,  July 

20 
Television   interviews,   transcripts,   Jan.   9, 

Dec.  14 
Tribute  to  (Begin),  Oct.  6 
Visits  to: 
Africa  and  Latin  America  (see  also  Brazil, 
Liberia,   Nigeria,    and   Venezuela), 
Apr.  23,  May  i,  July  21 
Egypt,  Feb.  3,  11 

Germany,   Federal   Republic  of:   Carter, 
Jan.    15,   Sept.    1,   6,   8,   9;  Schmidt, 
Sept.  8;  text  of  declaration,  Sept.  2 
Latin  America  (see  also  Brazil  and  Ven- 
ezuela), Apr.  23,  May  1,  July  21 
Panama,  July  49,  Sept.  54 
World    trip    (see    also    Belgium,    Egypt, 
France,  India,   Iran,  Poland,  and  Saudi 
Arabia)  Dec.  29,  Jan.  6,  16;  Carter,  Jan. 
9,  Feb.  1;  Maynes,  Sept.  49;  Vance,  PR 
9A,  1/19 
Castro,  Fidel  (Carter),  Aug.  6 
Ceausescu,  Nicolae:  June  36;  program  of  U.S. 

visit,  PR  157,  4/11 
CENTO  (Central   Treaty  Organization):  Gelb, 
Dec.  54,  55;  Newsom,  Dec.  52 
Opening  session  (Vance),  June  24 
Central  African  Empire: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Aug.  59 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Cooke),  swearing  in,  PR 
387,  10/16 
Central  American  Common  Market  (Todman), 

May  55 
Chad: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  61,  July  60, 

Aug.  60,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  57 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Vance),  July  29 
Chang  Yie-joon,  visit  to  U.S.,  PR  193,  4/27 
Chapin,   Frederic  L.,   appointment  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Ethiopia,  July  31n 
Chard,  Cynthia,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Ch'en  Hsi-lien,  (Brzezinski),  July  28 


Chile: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  July  57 
Human  rights:  Feb.  55,  Me/.vinsky ,  Sept.  53; 

OAS,  Sept.  58 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc..  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 
May  58,  Aug.  58,  Oct.  60 
China,  People's  Republic  of:  ANZUS,  July  48; 
Mondale,  July  23 
Foreign  relations,  expansion:  Shulman,  Nov. 

31;  Vance,  Aug.  14 
General  statistics  (chart),  Aug.  3 
Human  rights  (Vance),  Jan.  20 
Korean  war  debt  arrearages  and  allocation  of 

claims  (Hormats),  Mar.  26 
Population  projections,  Oct.  46,  48,  Nov.  6 
Sino-Soviet   relations:    Brown,    Nov.    14; 
Brzezinski,   July   26;  Carter,   Aug.   8, 
Dec.    14;  Holbrooke,   Aug.   2;  Luers, 
Nov.  35;  Mondale,  July  23; 
Shulman,  Jan.  8,  Nov.  29,  31;  Vance,  June 

29,  Aug.  14;  Warnke,  Apr.  6 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  Dec.  60 
U.S.   arms  supply  and  technological  trans- 
fers, question  of:  Shulman,  Nov.  31 ,  32; 
Vance,  Aug.  17,  Dec.  19 
U.S.   normalization  of  relations,  Jan.    16; 
Brzezinski,  June   1,  4,  July  27;  Carter, 
Oct.    14;  Holbrooke,   Apr.   31,   Aug.  4; 
Shulman,  Jan.  8,  Nov.  31;  Vance,  Feb. 
23,  June  30,  Aug.  17,  20,  Dec.  19 
U.S.  relations:  Brzezinski,  July  27,  28;  Car- 
ter, July  14,  Aug.  8;  Mondale,  July  22 
U.S.  trade  (Carter),  Dec.  12 
Visit  of  Dr.  Brzezinski:  Brzezinski,  June  4, 
July  27;  Holbrooke,  Aug.,  2,  4;  Vance, 
June  30 
Great  Wall  of  China  remarks  on  Soviet 
Union,  question  of  (Brzezinski),  July 
27 
Christopher,  Warren:  Jan.   39,  Feb.   32,  Mar. 
30,  Sept.  26,  39n,  Oct.  15,  Dec.  36 
Certain  oil  and  gas  leases  in  Gulf  of  Maine, 

withdrawal  from  sale,  PR  53,  1/27 
Visit  to  Taipei,  arrival  statement,  PR  470, 
12/28 
Civilian  persons   in  time  of  war,  protection, 
Geneva  convention  (1949):  Djibouti,  Dec. 
59;  Tonga,  Aug.  59 
Claims: 

Cuban  appropriation  of  U.S.  property,  May 

57 
Eastern   Europe,    nationalization   claims 

(Luers),  Nov.  41 
Korean  war  debt  arrearages,  allocation  of 
claims  between  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Taiwan  (Hormats),  Mar.  26 
Clark,  Bob,  Sept.  13 
Classified  material,  alleged  private  sale  to 

Soviets  (Carter),  Nov.  11 
Cleveland,  Marian  (quoted),  Jan.  53 
Clifford,  Clark  M.,  July  41 
Coale,  Ansley  (quoted),  Oct.  53 
Cobb,  Jewell  Plummer,  appointment  to  Board 

of  Foreign  Scholarships,  PR  96,  2/27 
Coffee,    International    Coffee    Agreement 
(1976):  July  51;  Katz,  Mar.  5 
Current  actions:  Finland,  Italy,  Nov.  56; 
Liberia,  Oct.   60;  Malawi,   Sept.   59; 
Netherlands,  Nov.  56 
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Colbert,  Evelyn  (Holbrooke).  Oct.  44 
Collective  security  (Fish),  Mar.  48 
Colombia: 

Cocaine  control   program   and   U.S.    aid: 

Falco,  June  42,  44;  Linneman,  Oct.  37 
Textile  agreement,   amendment,   text,   PR 

203,  5/3;  PR  356,  9/15 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  60,  Apr.  61 
July  59,  60,  Oct.  61 
COMECON  (Council  for  Mutual  Economic  As- 
sistance): Sept.  4;  Luers,  Nov.  33,  34,  36, 
37 
Commerce,  Department  of:  Holbrooke,  Aug.  4; 

Hormats,  July  37,  38;  Aug.  24. 
Commodity  trade   (see  also  Less  developed 
countries    and    name    of   commodity): 
ASEAN,  Sept.  25;  Vance,  PR  83,  2/21 
Commodities  and  commodity-related   serv- 
ices,   foreign    exchange    costs,    loan 
agreement  with  Jamaica,  May  59 
Commodity  import  program,  loan  agreement 

with  Zambia,  July  62 
Common  fund,  proposed:  Sept.  4;  ASEAN, 
Sept.  24;  Carter,  May  2,  14;  Christ- 
opher, Sept.  28;  Cooper,  Sept.  22;  Katz, 
Mar.  2,  6;  Lake,  Jan.  26;  Rithauddeen, 
Sept.  22;  Romulo,  Sept.  22;  Vance, 
Mar.  18,  Apr.  24,  Sept.  20,  21,  22, 
Nov.  46;  Young,  Feb.  55 
Integrated  Program  for  Commodities  (IPC), 

proposed  (ASEAN),  Sept.  24 
International  price  stabilization:  Carter,  May 
2,   14;  Christopher,  Sept.  28;  Hormats, 
July  36;  Katz,  Mar.  2,  Oct.  27;  Vance, 
Mar.  18,  Nov.  46 
Nickel,   seabed   sources:   Mink,   Feb.   44; 

Richardson,  Feb.  41 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942,  p.  16 
U.S.  import  dependence,  sources,  and  U.S. 
policy  (Katz),  Mar.  1 
Comoros,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61 
Condon,  John  P.  (Holbrooke),  Oct.  44 

Ambassador  to  Fiji,   swearing  in,   PR   111, 
3/10 
Congo   (Brazzaville),   treaties,   agreements, 

etc.,  Sept.  59,  Dec.  58,  59 
Congress,  U.S.: 

Executive-congressional   relations:    Bennet, 
June  35;  Carter,  Jan.    11,   12,  Oct.    13, 
14;  Shulman,  Nov.  28;  Vance,  July  31 
Foreign  policy,  documents  relating  to,  lists, 

Mar.  23,  May  62,  Sept.  28,  Dec.  31 
Legislation: 

"Buy  America"  Act  amendments:  Bar- 
raclough,  July  40;  Christopher,  Dec. 
38 
Energy  Program:  Blumenthal,  Dec.  31; 
Brzezinski,  June  3;  Carter,  Jan.  9,11, 
27;  Feb.  15,  21,  May  16,  June  12, 
Sept.  11,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  12,  23,  Dec. 
31;  Christopher,  Sept.  26;  Mondale, 
Mar.  10;  Vance,  Apr.  37 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  and 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Investment 
Disclosure  Act  of  1977  (Carter),  Jan. 
27.  Nov.  24 
Military  aircraft  sales  to  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
Saudi  Arabia:  Carter,  Mar.  7,  Apr. 
19,  22,  May  7,  June  12,  39,  40,  July 
17,  20;  Department,  June  39;  Vance, 


Congress,  U.S.  (Cont'd) 
Legislation  (Cont'd) 

Military  aircraft  sales  (Cont'd) 

Mar.    14,   37,  May  24,  June   18,  27, 
38,  39,  PR  217,  5/9 

Most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  for 
Hungary  and  Romania:  Luers,  Nov. 
41;  Nimetz,  Aug.  26;  Vest,  Oct.  34, 
35 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978 
(Carter),  Apr.  49,  July  22 

Turkey,  rescission  of  U.S.  arms  embargo: 
Carter,  July  4,  Aug.  6,  7,  Sept.  11, 
34,  Dec.  38;  Clifford,  July  41;  De- 
partment, May  34,  Sept.  34,  Dec.  38; 
Vance,  May  34,  35,  Sept.  14;  White 
House  statement,  Sept.  34 

War  Powers  Bill,  signature,  Feb.  22 
Legislation,  proposed: 

African  Development  Fund,  second  re- 
plenishment: Carter,  May  13;  Cooper, 
Apr.  38;  Vance,  Apr.  28,  July  29 

Antarctic  flora  and  fauna,  agreed  measures 
on  conservation,  implementation 
(Mink),  Apr.  53 

Antarctica,  extension  of  U.S.  jurisdiction 
to  certain  criminal  cases  (Mink),  Apr. 
53 

Deep  seabed  mining,  interim  legislation 
(Richardson),  Apr.  54,  June  47,  48, 
Dec.  42 

Defense  budget,  Presidential  veto:  Brown, 
Nov.  14,  16;  Carter,  Oct.  12,  14 

Economic  program:  Carter,  Jan.  28,  Oct. 
13;  Hormats,  July  36;  Vance,  Apr.  36 

Export-Import  Bank,  appropriations  re- 
quest: Carter,  Nov.  23;  Vance,  Apr. 
36 

Foreign  aid,  FY  1979:  Benson,  Mar.  45; 
Carter,  May  2;  Holbrooke,  Apr.  34; 
Vance,  Apr.  24,  May  19,  33,  June  18, 
PR  83,  2/21;  PR  89,  2/24;  PR  109, 
3/9;  PR  265,  6/28 

IAEA,  appropriations  request:  Vance, 
Apr.  28;  Young,  Aug.  42 

Immigration  quotas  between  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  Mexico  (Mondale),  Mar. 
12 

International  emergency  wheat  reserve, 
establishment  urged  (Vance),  Nov.  47 

International  narcotics  control  program, 
appropriations  request  FY  1979 
(Falco),  June  42,  43 

International  Sugar  Agreement,  1977,  im- 
plementing legislation  urged:  (Katz), 
Mar.  5,  Sept.  29 

Korea,  military  aid:  Carter,  June  36;  Hol- 
brooke, Apr.  32;  Vance,  Jan.  19,  Apr. 
29 

Korea,  transfer  to  of  U.S.  ground  combat 
equipment:  Carter,  June  36;  Hol- 
brooke, Apr.  32,  Aug.  2;  Vance,  Apr. 
29 

Military  and  other  aid  to  Greece  and  Cyp- 
rus: Carter,  July  4,  Aug.  6,  Clifford, 
July  41,  42;  Department,  May  34; 
Vance,  Apr.  29,  May  33,  34,  35,  PR 
265,  6/28;  White  House  statement, 
Sept.  34 


Congress,  U.S.  (Cont'd) 

Legislation,  proposed  (Cont'd) 
Montreal  convention  on  aircraft  sabotage, 

implementation  (Vance),  Mar.  55 
National  health  program  (Carter),  Jan.  11 
Panama  Canal  treaties,   implementation 

(Vance),  Mar.  17 
Rhodesia,    lifting   of  sanctions   (Helms 
amendment),   question  of:   Chris- 
topher, Oct.   16;  Department,  Sept.   18; 
Vance,  Sept.  16,  17 
Tax    relief    measures    for    Americans 
employed  abroad:   Carter,   Nov.   24; 
Hormats,  July  39 
Undocumented  aliens:  Mondale,  Mar.   12; 

Vance,  June  57 
U.S.    Interests  Section   in   Havana,   pro- 
posed closure  of  (Bartlett  resolution), 
Department,  Sept.  57 
Senate  advice  and  consent: 

American  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
(1969),  U.S.   ratification  urged:  Apr. 
48;  Carter,  Sept.  56 
Environmental  modification,  hostile  use,  ] 
convention  and  understandings,  ratifi- 
cation urged  (Carter),  Nov.  16 
Genocide  convention  and  other  human  , 
rights   treaties,    ratification    urged  • 
(Mezvinsky),  Sept.  53 
Interim  reciprocal  fisheries  agreement  for 
1978  with  Canada,  ratification  urged: 
Cutler,  Aug.  38;  Department,  Aug.  38 
International  Covenant  on  Economic,  So- 
cial and  Cultural  Rights  and  on  Civil 
and    Political    Rights,    ratification  j 
urged:  Apr.  48;  Goldberg,  Jan.  38 
International  convention  on  elimination  of 
all   forms  of  racial  discrimination,  ', 
ratification  urged,  Apr.  48 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  See  under  Panama: 

Canal  treaties 
Sugar   Agreement    (1977),    ratification 

urged  (Katz),  Mar.  5,  Sept.  29 
Tlatelolco  Treaty,  Protocol  I,  ratification: 

Sept.  56;  Leonard,  Aug.  46 
Trade  agreement  with  Hungary,  ratifica- 
tion: Nimetz,  Aug.  26;  Vest,  Oct.  34; 
PR  107,  3/7;  PR  271,  7/6 
U.S.   nuclear  facilities,  applicability  of 
IAEA    safeguards,    ratification    of 
IAEA-U.S.     treaty     urged    (White 
House),  Apr.  50 
Conservation: 

Antarctica.  See  Antarctic  entries 
Endangered  species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 
international  trade,  convention  (1973): 
Botswana,  Egypt,  Aug.  58;  France  (with 
reservation),  July  59;  Malaysia,   Aug. 
58;  Monaco,  July  59;  Panama,  Dec.  58 
Migratory  birds  and  their  environment,  con- 
vention (1976)  with  Soviet  Union,  Aug. 
61,  Sept.  61,  Nov.  57,  Dec.  61 
Polar  bears,  agreement  (1973),  ratification. 

Denmark,  Mar.  58 
Shrimp,  bilateral  agreement  with  Cuba,  ter- 
mination, June  60 
Consular  relations,  Vienna  convention  (1963): 
Bangladesh,   Mar.   58;  Djibouti,  Dec.  58; 
Haiti,   Mar.   58;   Iceland,  July  59;  Peru, 
Apr.  60;  Syria,  Dec.  58 


ndex  1978 

"onsular  relations  (Cont'd) 
Optional  protocol  re  compulsory  settlement 
of  disputes  (1963):   Iceland.  July  59; 
Niger,  Sept.  59 
'onsular  services  abroad  (Vance),  Mar.  20 
'ontinental    shelf,    limits    of    jurisdiction 

(Richardson).  June  48 
'ooke.  Goodwin,   Ambassador  to  Central  Af- 
rica Empire,  swearing  in,  PR  387,  10/16 
ooper,  Richard  N.,  Feb.   26,  Mar.   24,   Apr. 

37,  Sept.  21.  22,  24,  Nov.  19 
opper: 
Seabed  sources;  Mink,  Feb.  44;  Richardson, 

Feb.  41 
U.S.  imports;  Mar.  ii;  Katz,  Mar.  5 
Zambian  exports  (Carter),  July  33 
opyright,    universal   copyright   convention 
(1971),  protocols  1  and  2,  accession,  Aus- 
tralia, Mar.  58 
orcoran,  Thomas  J.,  Ambassador  to  Burundi, 

swearing  in,  PR  1 14,  3/13 
osta  Rica:  Todman,  May  55;  Young,  Jan.  36 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  July  57 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  61,  May 

58,  June  59,  Aug.  60,  Dec.  60 
ouncil  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance:  Sept. 

4;  Luers,  Nov.  33,  34.  36,  37 
•awford,  F.  Jay  (Carter),  Jug.  8 
aba  (see  also  Africa:  Soviet  and  Cuban  pres- 
ence): Carter,  Sept.  54 
Debt  arrearages  to  U.S.  (Hormats),  Mar.  26 
Maritime  boundary  agreement  with   U.S.: 
May  57;  Vance,  Aug.   13;  PR  579,   12/ 
20/77 
Soviet  dependence  (Carter),  July  15,  19 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  question  of  pres- 
ence of  (Vance),  May  24 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  62,  Feb.  60, 
Mar.  59,  Apr.  61,  June  59,  60,  July  58, 
Nov.  57 
U.S.  embargo,  effect:  May  57;  Katz,  Mar. 

22 
U.S.  influence,  question  of  (Vance),  July  6 
U.S.   Interests  Section,   question  of  closing 

(Department),  Sept.  57 
U.S.    relations:   Jan.    16;  Carter,   Aug.    6; 

Vance,  Aug.  1  3 
■    Cuban  presence  in  Africa,  effect  on:  May 
57;  Carter,  Aug.  6;  Vance,  Mar.   15, 
Aug.  13 
Foreign  relations  outline.  May  56 
J.S.   sport  fishing  in  Cuban  waters,  proce- 
dure (Department),  40 
Itural  relations: 
ASEAN-U.S.   cooperation   in  education  and 

cultural  programs  (ASEAN),  Sept.  25 
lultural  property,  illicit  import,  export,  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of,   convention 
(1970):    Oman,    Oct.    60;    Tanzania, 
Uruguay,  Mar.  58 
Cultural  property,  protection  of  in  event  of 
armed  conflict,   convention  (1954),  ac- 
cession, Oman,  Apr.  60 
Cultural  and  scientific  exchange  agreement, 

Eastern  Europe  (Luers),  Nov.  40,  41 
iducational,   scientific,   and  cultural  mate- 
rials,  importation,   agreement  (1950): 
Ireland,  Dec.  59;  Oman,  Feb.  60 
igypt,  treasures  of  Tutankhamun  and  other 


Cultural  relations  (Cont'd) 
Egypt  (Cont'd) 

items  of  Pharaonic  art.  exhibition  in  San 
Francisco,  agreement  with  U.S.,  May  58 

German  Democratic  Republic,  exchange  of 
exhibits,  (Bolen).  May  38 

Hungary-U.S.  (Vance),  PR  9B,  1/7 

International  Communication  Agency  pro- 
grams. May  32 

Italy,  cooperative  projects  (Gardner),  July  44 

Mexico-U.S.  Commission  on  Cultural  Coop- 
eration, 3rd  meeting,  summary  and  an- 
nexes II  and  III  of  final  statement,  Nov. 
55 

Scientific,  academic,  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  Soviet  Union:  Carter,  July  14;  Shul- 
man,  Jan.  6,  Nov.  32,  Vest,  Mar.  29 

U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  release 
of  14th  annual  report,  PR  139,  3/29 

World  cultural  and  natural  heritage,  protec- 
tion, convention  (1972):  Brazil,  Jan.  61; 
Costa  Rica,  India,  Apr.  61;  Italy,  Nepal, 
Nov.  57;  Panama,  July  60;  Saudi  Arabia, 
Dec.  59;  Tanzania,  Apr.  61 

Curtis,  Lucile  Atcherson,  tribute  to,   PR  223, 
5/18 

Customs: 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  mate- 
rials, importation,  international  convention 
(1952),  accession,  Republic  of  Korea, 
Aug.  58 

Customs  administration  and  training,  techni- 
cal cooperation,  project  agreement  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  Oct.  62 

Customs  Cooperation  Council,  convention 
(1950):  Botswana,  Nov.  56;  Lesotho, 
Oct.  60;  Zambia,  Dec.  58 

Customs  improvement  program,  technical 
assistance  agreement  with  Abu  Dhabi, 
Dec.  59 

Customs  offenses,  mutual  administrative  as- 
sistance for  prevention,  investigation, 
and  repression  of,  international  conven- 
tion (1977),  Apr.  60 

ECS  carnets  for  commercial  samples,  cus- 
toms convention  (1956),  denunciations 
by:  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
Nov.  56;  Netherlands,  Jan.  61;  Portugal, 
July  59 

International  transit  of  goods  (ITI  conven- 
tion), customs  convention  (1971),  acces- 
sion, Morocco,  Mar.  58 

International  union  for  publication  of  cus- 
toms tariffs,  convention  (1890),  regula- 
tions and  final  declaration,  denunciations 
by  (of  convention  and  1949  protocol): 
Peru,  Oct.  60;  Uruguay,  Jan.  61 

Mutual  assistance,  bilateral  agreement  with 
Austria,  (May  58) 

Safe  containers  (CSC),  international  con- 
vention (1972):  India,  May  57;  Japan, 
Aug.  58;  Liberia,  May  57;  Saudi  Arabia, 
Dec.  58;  U.K.,  May  57;  U.S.,  Feb.  60, 
June  59 

TIR  carnets,  international  transport  of  goods 
under: 
Customs  convention  (1959),   accession, 
Malta,  Apr.  60 


II 

Customs  (Cont'd) 

TIR  carnets  (Cont'd) 
Customs  convention  (1975):  Finland,  Apr. 
60;  German   Democratic   Republic, 
Sept.  59;  Switzerland.  Apr.  60 
Cutler,  Lloyd  N.,  Aug.  38 
Cutler,  Walter  L.  (Department),  July  34 
Cyprus  (Carter).  Aug.  6 

Caramanlis:  Feb.  31;  Carter,  Sept.  34,  Dec. 
38;  Clifford,  July  42;  Vance,  Feb.  31, 
May  34,  June  25,  Sept.  15,  PR  18A, 
1/16;  Vest,  Mar.  27;  Young,  Feb.  54 
New  Famagusta  (Varosha),  Turkish  proposal 
for  return  of  Greeks:  Carter,  Sept.  33, 
Nov.  31;  Department,  Sept.  33,  34,  Dec. 
38;  Vance,  Sept.  15;  White  House  state- 
ment, Sept.  33 
Profile,  July  42 

Refugee  assistance,  proposed:  Carter,  Aug. 
6;  Department,  May  34;  Vance,  May  35, 
PR  265,  6/28;  Young,  Feb.  53 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Feb.   60,   Aug. 

58,  Sept.  60 
U.N.  Secretary  General,  role:  Clifford,  July 

42;  Vance,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  30,  Nov.  50 
UNFICYP,   6-month  extensions:   Sept.   47; 

Carter,  Feb.  32 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Stone),  swearing  in,  PR 

104,  3/3 
U.S.  reports  to  Congress  (Carter),  Feb.  31, 

May  35,  Sept.  32,  Nov.  31 
U.S.  security  assistance,  FY  1979,  proposed: 
Clifford,  July  41,  42;   Vance,  PR  265. 
6/28 
Czechoslovakia: 

Soviet  relations  (Luers),  Nov.  34,  35 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  July  59,  Aug.  60 


D 


Danudirdjo,  Ashari,  Apr.  33 
Dayan,   Moshe:   Sept.   39,   Nov.   9  (quoted), 
Dec.  41;  PR  563,   12/13/77,  PR  317,  8/7, 
PR  456.  12/14;  Carter.  Nov.  10 
Departure  of  Secretary  Vance,  remarks,  PR 
35,  1/20 
Dean,  John  Gunther,  Ambassador  to  Lebanon, 

swearing  in,  PR  379,  10/2 
Debts,  international: 

Consolidation   and  rescheduling,   bilateral 

agreement  with  Turkey,  Nov.  57 
General  debt  moratorium,   U.S.   position: 
Lake,  Jan.  26;  Vance,  Apr.  24,  PR  83, 
2/21 
Renegotiations,  U.S.   position:  Carter,   May 
14;  Hormats,   Mar.   25;  Lake,  Jan.   26; 
Vance,  Nov.  47 
Defense,  Department  of  (Fish),  Mar.  48 
Defense   and   national   security:   Jan.    16; 
Brzezinski,  June   1;  Carter,   Feb.    14,   20, 
July  15,  19;  Fish,  Mar.  48;  Gelb,  Nov.  19; 
Vance,  Feb.  23,  May  22;  Vest,  Mar.  29; 
Warnke,  Apr.  5 
Budget:  Jan.   17;  Carter,  Feb.    16,  Apr.    17, 
July  15;  Mondale,  June  32;  Warnke,  Dec. 
6 
Defense  procurement  bill,  veto  of:  Brown, 
Nov.  14,  16;  Carter,  Oct.  12,  14 
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Defense  and  national  security  (Cont'd) 
Budget  (Cont'd) 

Military  budget  data  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison (Warnke),  Aug.  46 
Minuteman:  Dec.  3;  ACDA,  Oct.  24;  Car- 
ter, Nov.    10;  Warnke.  Oct.   22,  23, 
Dec.  7 
NATO   explosion-resistant   multi-influence 
sweep  system  (ERMISS),  memorandum 
of  understanding  (1978),  Nov.  56 
Overall  principles:  Brown,  Nov.   14;  Carter, 
Apr.   17,  June  24  (quoted);  Vance,  June 
24,  Aug.  15 
Strategic  nuclear  triad:  Dec.  3;  Brown,  Nov. 
15,   Dec.   3  (quoted);  Carter,  Apr.    18; 
Nye,  Mar.  38;  The  SALT  Process,  publi- 
cation 8947;  Warnke,  Jan.  23,  Oct.  20, 
Dec.  7,  8 
U.S.  security  and  the  Soviet  challenge,  con- 
ferences, announcements,  PR  246,  6/12 
PR  290,  7/17;  PR  341,  8/30;  PR  345,  9/8 
PR  346,  9/8;  PR  383,  10/6;  PR  409,  1 1/1 
PR  439,  12/4;  PR  443,  12/7 
Delgado-Votaw,  Carmen,  election  as  President 
of  OAS   Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  PR  416,  11/7 
Democracy  and  democratic  principles:  May  10; 
Carter,  Feb.  7,  12,  17,  May  3,  7,  13;  De- 
rian.  Nov.  53;  Vance,  PR  232,  5/28 
Democratic  Kampuchea.  See  Cambodia 
Denmark  (Vest),  Mar.  27 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  58, 
Apr.  61,  May  58,  June  59,  July  60,  Aug. 
60,  Oct.  60,  61 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Manshel),   swearing  in, 

PR  268,  6/29 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Jorgensen:  Apr. 
47;  program,  PR  81,  2/17 
Derian,  Patricia  M.,  Mar.  33,  Nov.  51 
Desai,  Morarji  (Nye),  July  46 

Visit  to  U.S.:  joint  communique,   Aug.  40; 
program,  PR  241,  6/7 
Development  assistance:  Sept.   47;  Lake,  Jan. 
25;  Mondale,  June  24;  Vance,  June  15 
Appropriations  request  FY    1979  (Vance), 
Apr.  24;  PR  83,  2/21,  PR  89,  2/24,  PR 
109,  3/9 
Basic  and  occupational  skill  training  program 
project,  loan  agreement  with  El  Salvador, 
Aug.  60 
Development  services  and  training,   project 

grant  agreement  with  Sri  Lanka,  Dec.  61 
High  priority  development  activities,   utili- 
zation of  Jamaican  currency,   bilateral 
agreement  with  Jamaica,  Sept.  60 
Human  resources  development,  project  grant 

agreement  with  Chad,  Feb.  61,  Nov.  57 
National    development   training   project 

agreement  with  Afghanistan,  May  58 
Project  grant  agreements  with  Egypt,  Aug. 

60,  Nov.  57 
South  and  Southeast  Asia:  Holbrooke,  Apr. 
34,  Aug.  5;  Newsom,  Dec.  53;  ASEAN, 
July  25 
Dinitz,    Simcha,   remarks  to   press  following 
meeting   with   Secretary    Vance,   PR   57, 
1/30 
Diplomatic   relations,    Vienna  convention 
(1961):  Bangladesh,  Mar.  58;  Boliva,  Feb. 


Diplomatic  relations  (Cont'd) 

60;   Djibouti,   Dec.   58;   Haiti,   Mar.    58; 
Nauru,  June  59;  Sri  Lanka,  July  59;  Syria, 
Oct.  60 
Optional   protocol  re  compulsory  settlement 
of  disputes,  Sri  Lanka,  Sept.  59 
Diplomatic  representatives: 

Bulgaria,    U.S.  .reciprocal   elimination   of 

travel  restrictions  (Department),  Jan.  32 
Diplomatic  and  official  passport  holders,  re- 
ciprocal facilitation  of  transit  or  tempor- 
ary duty  visas,  bilateral  agreement  with 
Hungary,  May  59 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S.,  creden- 
tials:  Bangladesh,  Dec.   55,  UNN,   10/2; 
Bolivia,  July  57;  Bulgaria,  Apr.  43;  Burma, 
Sept.   21;  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  July  57;  El 
Salvador,  Feb.  59,  UNN,    1/18;  Finland, 
France,  Jan.   30;  Gabon,  July  34;  Ghana, 
Sept.    18;  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Feb.   59,   Nov.   29,   UNN,    10/2;  Grenada, 
Feb.  59,  Nov.  53,  UNN,  10/2;  Guatemala, 
Feb.  59,  UNN,   1/18;  Indonesia,  Apr.   33; 
Ireland,  Nov.   29,  UNN,    10/2;  Italy,  July 
44;  Mali,  Dec.  27,  UNN,  11/16;  New  Zea- 
land, June  49;  Poland,  July  44;  Romania, 
Dec.  37,  UNN,  11/16;  Sierra  Leone,  Sept. 
18;  Spain,  Sept.   34;  Thailand,  Sept.   21; 
Western  Samoa,  Apr.  33 
Diplomats,   protection  of,  convention  (1973): 
Finland,   Dec.   59;  India,  June  60;  Iran, 
Sept.  60;  Iraq,  Apr.  61;  Jamaica,  Nov.  56; 
Peru,    June    60;    Romania,    Oct.    61; 
Uruguay,  Aug.  59 
Disaster  relief,  U.S.  aid  (Vance),  Aug.  12 

Italy,  earthquake  in  Friuli  (Gardner),  July  43 
Djibouti,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61; 
Feb.  60,  61;  Apr.  60,  61,  May  58,  June 
60,  Aug.  58,  59,  Oct.  60,  Dec.  58,  59 
Dolland,  Franklyn  O'Brien,  Feb.  59 
Dominican  Republic: 

Elections:  July  51;  Carter,  Aug.  58;  Derian, 

Nov.  53 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  61;  Mar.  58, 
59,  60,  Apr.  60,  61,  May  58,  July  59, 
Aug.  58 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Yost),  sworn  in,  PR  192, 
4/27 
Donlon,  Sean:  Nov.  29;  remarks  on  presenta- 
tion of  credentials,  and  reply  by  President 
Carter.  UNN,  10/2 
Donsker,   Monroe,  reappointment  to  Board  of 

Foreign  Scholarships,  PR  96,  2/27 
Dorman,  Lesley,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Double  taxation: 

Avoidance  of,  bilateral  conventions,   agree- 
ments,  and  protocols  with:   Intergovern- 
ment   Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, Apr.  62,  Nigeria,  Nov.  57;  U.K., 
Aug.  61,  Dec.  61;  U.N.,  Oct.  62 
U.S.  tax  relief  measures,  proposed:  Carter, 
Nov.  24;  Hormats,  July  39 
Draper,  Morris,  participant  in  town  meeting  on 
foreign   policy,   Norfolk,    Va.,   PR  380, 
10/3 
Drew,  Elizabeth,  July  26 
Drucker.  Peter  (quoted),  Feb.  26 


Drugs,  narcotic: 

Asia:  ASEAN,  Sept.  25;  Falco.  June  42,  45; 

Vance,  Sept.  20 
Central  America  and  Caribbean  (Linneman), 

Oct.  37 
Cooperation    in   suppression   of,    bilateral 
agreements  with:   Egypt,   Nov.   57;  Ger- 
many, Federal  Republic  of,  Sept.  60;  Ven- 
ezuela, May  59 
Detoxification   programs,    U.S.    assistance 

(Falco),  June  46 
International   narcotic  control  program,  ap- 
propriations request  FY   1979  (Falco), 
June  42,  43 
Mexico: 

Illegal  drug  traffic,  efforts  to  control:  Car- 
ter, Sept.  12;  Falco,  June  42,  43;  Lin- 
neman, Oct.  38;  Mondale,  March  12 
Bilateral  agreements  re;  Mar.  60,  June 
60,  July  61,  Aug.  60,  Oct.  62,  Dec. 
60 
Spraying  of  paraquat  and  other  herbicides 
for  marijuana  control,   question  of: 
Benson,  Oct.  56;( Carter,  Sept.  12 
Opium  poppy  cultivation,  prohibition,  bilat- 
eral agreements  with  Afghanistan,  Jan. 
62 
Psychotropic  substances,  convention  (1971):' 
Algeria,   Sept.   59;  Argentina,   Apr.  60; 
Korea,  Mar.  58-59 
Single  convention  (1961):  Austria,  Mar.  58; 
Libya,  Nov.  56 
Protocol  (1972):  Austria,  Mar.  58;  India,, 
Sept.    59;   Iran,   Libya,   Nov.   56; 
Malaysia,  June  59;  U.K.,   Aug.  59;, 
Yugoslavia,  Sept.  59 
U.N;,  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control:  Falco, 

June  46;  Whalen,  Jan.  56 
U.S.   control   functions  consolidated   under 
Senior  Adviser's  Office  (Falco),  June  43 
Dubs,  Adolph,  May  48 

Ambassador  to  Afghanistan,   sworn  in,   PR 
270,  7/6 
Dunsmore,  Barrie,  July  32,  Sept.  13 


E 


Eagen,  Virginia,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 

Earle,  Ralph  II:  Dec.  6,  9;  Warnke,  Dec.  10 

East-West  relations:  Apr.  47;  Bolen,  May  36; 
Brzezinski,  June   1;  Carter,  Feb.    16,  July 
3;  NATO,  Jan.  30,  July  8;  Nimetz,  Aug. 
26,  Oct.  33;  Vance,  July  4,  PR  9B,   1/7; 
Vest,  Mar.  29,  Oct.  34 
U.S.  trade:  Nov.  37,  38;  Luers,  Nov.  38,  39; 
Nye,  Mar.  38;  The  Trade  Debate,  publi- 
cation 8942,  pp.  14,  19 

Easum,  Donald,  speaker,  San  Francisco  con- 
ference on  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Africa. 
PR  391,  10/17 

Ecevit,  Bulent:  May  35  (quoted);  remarks  be- 
fore working  dinner  with  Secretary  Vance, 
PR  42,  1/21 

Echeverria,  Jose  Rafael,  July  57 

Economic  policy  and  relations:  Brzezinski, 
June  3;  Carter.  July  15.  Nov.  12.  Dec.  14; 
Cooper,  Nov.  *19;  Hormats,  Dec.  33; 
Vance,  June  57,  Aug.  15 
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Economic  policy  and  relations  (Cont'd) 
Adjustment   assistance:   Nye,    Mar.    39; 

Vance.  Feb.  24,  Aug.  25 
Anti-inflation   program:    Blumenthal,   Dec. 

31;  Carter,  Dec.  13,  31 
"Buy  America"   Act  amendments,   position 

on  (Barraclough),  July  40 
Domestic  needs:  Maynes,  Sept.  50;  Vance, 

June  17 
Economic  program,  proposed:  Sept.  2;  Car- 
ter, Jan.  28,  Oct.  13;  Christopher,  Sept. 

26;  Hormats,  July  36;  Vance,  Feb.   23, 

Apr.  35 
Federal   Reserve  domestic  and   international 

measures  (Blumenthal),  Dec.  31 
Foreign  economic   policy:   Carter,   Dec.    12; 

Lake,  Jan.  24;  Nye,  Mar.  38,  40 
Italy,   financial   technical  cooperation   with 

U.S.  (Gardner),  July  45 
Panama,   economic   and   military   agreement 

with  U.S.,  Nov.  57 
Poland,  economic  and  industrial  cooperation 

and  participation  in  trade,  agreement  with 

U.S.,  Dec.  61 

iconomy,  world 

ASEAN  consultations.  See  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations 

Democratic  economic  systems:  Carter,  Feb. 
13,  Dec.  14;  Hormats,  Dec.  32 

Economic  development  and  military  costs, 
relation:  Aug.  49,  51,  54;  Benson,  Mar. 
44;  Carter,  May  6;  Leonard,  Aug.  47; 
Mondale,  June  34;  Vance,  July  4; 
Warnke,  Aug.  46 

ECOSOC  role  (Young),  Oct.  56 

European  monetary  system:  Cooper,  Nov. 
20;  Vance.  Aug.  18,  Dec.  20 

OECD  ministerial  meeting,  Paris:  Sept.  3-4 
Cooper,  Nov.  20;  Gardner,  July  43 
Hormats,  Dec.  35;  Vance,  July  5,  6 
Aug.  24;  Vest,  Mar.  28 
1  Oil  prices,  effect:  Carter,  Jan.  27;  Christ- 
opher, Sept.  26;  Cooper,  Feb.  26;  Lake, 
Jan.  25,  Nye,  Oct.  38 

Summit  meeting,  Bonn:  Carter,  Sept.   1,  6, 
9,   Nov.    12,  23,   Dec.    13;  Christopher, 
Sept.   27;  Cooper,   Nov.    19;   Hormats, 
Dec.  35;  Schmidt,  Sept.  9;  Vance,  Aug. 
18,  24;  Vest,  Mar.  28;  Young,  Oct.  57 
Declaration,  text,  Sept.  2 
Participants,  list,  Sept.  2 
!  U.S.  dollar,  rates  of  exchange:  Blumenthal, 
Dec.  31;  Carter,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  20,  Apr. 
20,  23,  May  16,  Oct.   13,  Nov.   12,  23, 
Dec.    13,   31;  Hormats,  July  37;  Katz, 
Nov.  26;  Vance,  May  27 

Youth  unemployment:  Carter,  Feb.  14; 
Gardner,  July  43;  Green,  Feb.  46;  Hor- 
mats, Dec.  34 

COSOC  (United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council):  Young,  Oct.  56 

jcuador: 

I  Cocaine   control    program   and   U.S.   aid 

(Falco),  June  42,  44 
i  Democratic  elections  (Derian),  Nov.  53 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 

Mar.  58,  59,  July  60,  Sept.  60 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Gonzalez),  sworn  in,  PR 
297,  7/24 


Edmondson,  William  B.,  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Africa.  PR  225.  5/22 

Education: 

AID  projects,  results  (Vance),  Apr.  26,  June 
15,  PR  89,  2/24 

ASEAN-U.S.  cooperation  in  education  and 
cultural  programs  (ASEAN),  Sept.  25 

Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  appoint- 
ments, PR  96,  2/27 

Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  mate- 
rials, importation,  agreement  (1950): 
Ireland,  Dec.  59;  Oman,  Feb.  60 

Exchange   programs,    bilateral    agreements 
with:  China,  Dec.  60;  Italy,  July  61 
Middle  East  (Saunders),  Aug.  30 
South  Pacific  Islands  (Holbrooke),  Oct.  44 

Fellowships  on  disarmament,  establishment 
by  General  Assembly.  Aug.  55 

Fulbright  scholarships,  May  32 

Italy,  cooperative  projects  (Gardner),  July  44 

Lebanon,  Institute  Pedagologique  Nationale 
d'Education  Technique,  reequipment, 
project  grant  agreement,  Sept.  61 

Mexico-U.S.  Commission  on  Cultural  Coop- 
eration, 3d  meeting,  summary,  and  an- 
nexes II  and  III  of  final  statement,  Nov. 
55 

Population  growth,  effect,  Nov.  3,  7 

Rural  agricultural  education  development, 
project  loan  agreements  with:  Colombia, 
Dec.  61;  Nicaragua,  Dec.  60 

Scientific,  academic,  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  Soviet  Union:  Carter,  July  14; 
Shulman,  Jan.  6,  Nov.  32;  Vest,  Mar.  29 

Women,  Nov.  5 

Nonformal  education,   project  grant 
agreement  with  Morocco,  Nov.  57 

Egypt: 

Arab  countries,  break  in  relations:  Jan.  49; 
Vest,  Jan.  20 

Field  drainage  project,  financing  (Cooper), 
Apr.  39 

Port  of  Suez,  project  loan  agreement  with 
U.S.,  Dec.  60 

Quattamia  cement  project,  project  loan 
agreement  with  U.S.,  Dec.  60 

Rural  electrification  project  (Vance),  Apr. 
27 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ment, PR  55,  1/30 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 
Mar.  59,  60,  Apr.  61,  May  58,  June  60, 
July  60,  Aug.  58,  60,  Sept.  60,  Oct.  61, 
Nov.  57,  Dec.  60 

Unemployment,  Nov.  3 

U.S. -Egypt  Joint  Working  Group  on  Tech- 
nology, Research  and  Development,  sixth 
meeting,  PR  93,  2/24 

U.S.  military  aircraft  sales:  Carter,  Mar.  7, 
Apr.  19,  22,  June  12,  40,  July  17;  De- 
partment, June  39;  Vance,  Mar.  7,  13, 
14,  37,  May  24,  June  18,  38,  39,  PR  51, 
1/24,  PR  217,  5/9 

U.S.  security  assistance,  appropriations  re- 
quest (Vance),  Apr.  29,  PR  89,  2/24 

U.S.  visit  of  President  Sadat:  Feb.  37,  Mar. 
35;  Carter,  Feb.  3,  11;  Sadat,  Feb.  11 
Program,  PR  61,  2/2 


Egypt  (Cont'd) 

Visit  of  President  Carter,  Jan.   16 

Second  visit,  question  of  (Carter),  Nov.  9 
Visits  of  Secretary  Vance:  Jan    50,  Feb.  37, 
Dec.  20;  Begin,  Feb.  34;  Vance,  Jan.  40, 
Feb.  36,  Sept.  43,  PR  555,  12/12/77;  PR 
556,    12/12/77;  PR  318,  8/8;  PR  452, 
12/13 
Einstein,  Albert  (quoted),  Aug.  37 
El  Salvador: 

Ambassador  Quinonez  Meza:   Feb.   59;   re- 
marks on  presentation  of  letter  of  cre- 
dence, and  reply  by  President  Carter, 
UNN,  1/18 
Border  dispute  with  Honduras:  Carter,  Sept. 

54;  Todman,  May  55 
Inter-American  development  potable  water 

project  (Vance),  Apr.  27,  PR  89,  2/24 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 
Apr.  62,  Aug.  60,  Sept.  59,  Oct.  60,  61, 
Dec.  60 
Energy  sources  and  problems  (see  also  Nuclear 
energy):   Sept.   2;  Carter,   Sept.   7;   Katz, 
Nov.  25;  Lake,  Jan.  24;  Young,  Oct.  56 
Advanced  heat  pump  systems,  research  and 
development,   program,   implementing 
agreement  (1978),  entry  into  force,  Oct. 
60 
Alternate  and  renewable  sources,   need   for 
development:  Apr.  48,  May  11,  Sept.  3; 
Carter,  May  2;  Cooper,  Nov.  20;  Mon- 
dale, July   24;   Nye,   Oct.   40;   Vance, 
June  18,  Aug.  25,  Sept.  20 
U.N.  conference,  proposed  (Vance),  Nov. 
47 
ASEAN-U.S.   cooperation:   Sept.   25;   Mon- 
dale, July  24;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
Biomass  conversion  technical   information 
service,   implementing  agreement:   Bel- 
gium,  Ireland,   Sweden,   U.K.,   U.S., 
Aug.  58 
Canadian-U.S.  relations  (Mondale),  Mar.  10 
Capital  investment  for  energy  saving  (Hor- 
mats), Dec.  34 
Coal:  Sept.  3;  Carter,  Feb.  5;  Cooper,  Feb. 
29,  Nov.  20;  Vance,  Nov.  47 
Coal   conversion,   extraction  and  process- 
ing, exchange  of  information,  memo- 
randum of  understanding  with  Austra- 
lia, Sept.  60 
Coal   information  exchange   in  areas  of 
health,   safety,   and   environment, 
bilateral   agreement  with  Australia, 
Dec.  60 
Egypt,    bilateral   agreement   on   National 
Energy  Control  Center  Project,  Aug.  60 
Energy  conservation  in  cement  manufactur- 
ing, research  and  development  program, 
implementing  agreement  (1978),  entry 
into  force,  Oct.  60 
Energy   development   safety   precautions, 

Sept.  3 
Forestry  energy,  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  program,   implementing 
agreement  (1978):   Belgium,   Canada, 
Ireland,  Sweden,  U.S.,  Aug.  58 
India,  resources  developments  (Carter).  Feb. 

8 
Indian  Ocean  states,  oil   supplies  (Gelb), 
Dec.  54 
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Energy  sources  and  problems  (Cont'd) 
International    energy    program,    agreement 

(1974),  Italy,  May  57 
Jet  fuel   prices,  agreement  with  Colombia, 

Mar.  60 
Mexican   oil    and   gas  sales  to  Caribbean 
countries,  question  of  (Vance),  June  58 
Nigeria-U.S.  cooperation  (Carter),  May  15 
Nonconventional   energy  development  proj- 
ect,   bilateral    agreement   with   Philip- 
pines, Aug.  61 
North  Sea  oil,   "Buy   British"  policy  (Bar- 

raclough),  July  40 
Ocean,  power  sources  (Mink),  Feb.  44 
Oil  and  gas  leases  in  Gulf  of  Maine,  with- 
drawal from  sale,  PR  53,  1/27 
Oil  prices:  Apr.  48,  May  1 1 ,  Sept.  3;  Carter, 
Fc'o    20,  21,  Sept.    1,  Oct.    14;  Chris- 
topher, Sept.   26,  28;  Cooper,  Feb.   26; 
Vance,  Mar.  18,  May  27 
Solar  energy  development:   Carter,   Feb.   9; 
Cooper,  Feb.  29;  Nye,  Oct.  39,  40 
Project  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Mar. 

61 
Solar  heating  and  cooling  systems  in 
buildings,  cooperative  information 
exchange,  memorandum  of  under- 
standing (1974):  Netherlands,  Oct. 
60;  Spain,  Apr.  60 
United  States  and  World  Energy,   by  Ralph 

Stuart  Smith,  released,  Feb.  28 
U.S.  domestic  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram: Blumenthal.  Dec.  31;  Brzezinski, 
June  3;  Carter,  Jan.  9,  11,  27,  Feb.  6, 
13,  15,  20.  21.  May  16,  June  12,  Sept. 
1,11,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  13,  31; 
Christopher,  Sept.  26;  Cooper,  Feb.  28; 
Mondale,  Mar.  10;  Vance,  Mar.  19, 
Apr.  37;  Vest,  Mar.  28 
Crude   oil   equalization   tax,    proposed 

(Carter),  June  12,  Sept.  1  1 
Natural   gas  prices,   question  of:  Carter, 
June  12,  Oct.  14;  Vance,  June  57 
U.S.  oil  consumption:  Carter,  Feb.   5,  21, 
Apr.  20,  23,  Sept.  11,  23,  26,  Nov.  23, 
Dec.    13;  Christopher,   Sept.   26,   27; 
Cooper,   Feb.   26;  Hormats,  July  36, 
Dec.  33;  Maynes,  Sept.  49;  Katz,  Mar. 
1,  Nov.  26;  Saunders,  Aug.  30;  Vance, 
Mar.  19,  Aug.  25 
U.S.  oil  import  fees  or  quotas,  question  of 
(Carter),  June  12,  Sept.  11,  Oct.  13 
Executive  order  in  lieu  of  congressional 
action,  question  of  (Carter),  Oct.  13 
U.S.  oil  reserves:  Sept.  3;  Carter,  Feb.  22 
Urban  electric  distribution,   loan  agreement 

with  Egypt,  July  61 
Wave  power,  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, implementing  agreement,  (1978), 
July  59 

Environmental  problems  and  control  (see  also 
Oil  pollution):  Benson,  Oct.  55 
Air  pollution  talks,   U.S. -Canada,   PR  459, 

12/19 
Antarctica  (Mink),  Apr.  51 
Canadian   Atikokan   generating   station, 

studies  of  effects  on  U.S.,  PR  19,  1/13 
Chemicals,  toxic  effects:  Califano,  Sept.  36; 

Mink,  Feb.  43 
Deep  seabed  mining  (Richardson),  Apr.  55 


Environmental  problems  and  controls  (Cont'd) 

Energy  development  safety  precautions, 
Sept.  3 

Environmental  modification,  prohibition  of 
military  or  other  hostile  use,  convention 
(1977):  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.,  July  59;  Cuba,  June  59; 
Cyprus,  Aug.  58;  Czechoslovakia,  July 
59;  Denmark,  June  59;  Finland,  German 
Democratic  Republic,  July  59;  Ghana, 
May  58,  Aug.  58;  Hungary,  June  59; 
India,  Feb.  60;  Laos,  June  59,  Dec.  59; 
Mongolia,  July  59;  Poland,  Sierra 
Leone,  Aug.  58;  Soviet  Union,  July  59; 
Spain,  Sept.  59;  Sri  Lanka,  June  59; 
Tunisia,  July  59;  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
Aug.  58;  U.K.,  Zaire,  July  59 
U.S.  ratification  urged  (Carter),  Nov.  16 

Environmental  programs  and  transboundary 
problems,  bilateral  agreement  with 
Mexico,  Aug.  61,  Nov.  57 

Impact   statements,   requirements,   and   in- 
terpretation of  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (Benson),  Oct.  55-56 
Exemptions  (Carter),  Nov.  25 

Marine  environmental  protection 
(Richardson),  June  48 

Poplar  River  water  quality: 

Bilateral  meeting,  PR  280,  7/13 
IJC  correspondence  with  Canada  and  U.S., 
PR  88,  2/23 

Population  growth,  effect  on  environmental 
degradation:  Nov.  1,  3;  Green,  Feb.  45; 
Mink,  Feb.  42 

Tropical  deforestation  conference,  an- 
nouncement, PR  243,  6/9 

U.N.    Environmental   Program   (Maynes), 
Feb.  50 
U.S.   pledge  (Vance),   Apr.    28,   PR  89, 
2/24 

Ericson,  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  Sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Iceland,  PR  411,  11/2 

Ethiopia: 

Cuban  and  Soviet  assistance  in  conflicts  with 
Somalia:   Blechman,   Mar.   52;  Carter, 
Feb.  21,  Apr.  20,  21,  July  21,  Aug.  6; 
Kissinger,  June  29  (quoted);  Shulman, 
Jan.   5,  Nov.   28,  30,  31;   Vance,  Mar. 
14,   15,  June  25,  30,  July  30,  32,  Aug. 
1  1 
Eritrean   dispute   with   Somalia:    Aug.    40; 
Carter,  Feb.  21,  May  16,  July  16,  Aug. 
6;  Shulman,  Nov.  31;  Vance,  June  25, 
30,  July  30,  Aug.  11,12 
Ogaden   conflict   with   Somalia:   Apr.   46; 
Carter,   Apr.   20,  21,  May   14,   Aug.   7; 
Shulman,  Jan.  5;  Vance,  Mar.   16,  July 
32 
OAS  peace  role:  May  16;  Carter,  Apr.  21, 
May    15;   Shulman,   Nov.    31;    Vance, 
May  27,  June  25,  Aug.  12 
Somalian  withdrawal  (Vance),  June  25 
Strategic  importance  (Brzezinski),  July  28 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  59,  Dec.  60 
U.S.    Ambassador  (Chapin),   July   31« 
Vance,  July  30 

Europe  (see  also  East- West  relations  and  names 

of  individual  countries): 
Central  (Bolen),  May  37 


Europe  (Cont'd) 

CSCE  Final  Act  of  Helsinki: 

Belgrade   review  conference:   June  37 
Carter,  Feb.  4,  5;  Christopher,  Mar 
31;  Fascell,  May  39;  Goldbert,  Jan 
37,  Apr.  40;  NATO,  Jan.  30,  July  8 
Nimetz,  Oct.  30;  Vance,  PR  9B,  1/7 
Vest,  Mar.  29;  White  House,  Apr.  41 
Concluding  document  (text),  Apr.  43 
Implementation:   Apr.   46,   47;  June  37 
Bolen,  May  37;  Carter,  July  2;  Chris 
topher,  Mar.   32;  Derian,   Nov.  52 
Luers,   Nov.   40,  41;  NATO,  July  8 
Nimetz,   Oct.   29;   Vance,   Mar.    19 
July  5,  8;  Vest,  Oct.  34 
Soviet  violations.  See  Soviet  Union 
Human  rights 
Semiannual  report  (Department),  Apr.  42 
U.S.    implementation   (Nimetz),   Oct 
31-32 
Eastern: 

General  statistics  (table),  Nov.  35 

Overview  (Luers),  Nov.  33 

Soviet  buildup  of  military  forces.   Se> 

under  Soviet  Union 
U.S.   interests  and  relations:  Carter,  Jul; 
14,  Dec.  14;  Luers,  Nov.  39 
Eurocommunism:    Department,    Feb.    32 

Vance,  PR  18A,  1/16;  Vest,  Mar.  27 
Monetary  system:  Cooper,  Nov.  20;  Vance 

Aug.  18,  Dec.  20 
Mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions:  Aug 
53;  Bolen,  May  37;  Carter,  Feb.  3,  5 
17,  Apr.  18,  July  1,  4,  Aug,  8,  9,  Sept 
7;   Luers.   Nov.   41;  Mondale,  June  34; 
NATO,  Jan.   31;  Shulman,  Jan.  4,  5 
Nov.  28;  Vance,  May  21,  June  26,  Jul 
■  5,  Aug.  15;  Warnke,  Aug.  46 
Data-exchange   issue:   Carter,  July  22 
Aug.   9;  NATO,   July  9;  Shulman 
Nov.   30;   Vance,  Jan.   30,  Aug.  20 
Vest,  Mar.  28 
Relationship   to   SALT,   question  o 
(Warnke),  Oct.  22 
Population  projections,  Oct.  46,  48 
U.S.    relations,   summary:   Jan.    16;   Vest 

Mar.  27 
Western: 

Defense   development,   production,  an 

sales  (Christopher),  Dec.  36 
Democracy  (Carter),  Feb.  12 
U.S.   forces.  See  under  North  Atlanti 

Treaty  Organization 
U.S.  trade:  Hormats,  Dec.  35;  The  Trad 
Debate,  publication  8942,  p.  12 
European   Economic   Community:   Apr.   47 
Bonn  Declaration,  Sept.  2,  4;  Carter.  Feb 
14,  15;  Hormats,  Aug.  22,  Dec.  35;  Vest 
Mar.  27,  28 
The  Trade  Debate,   U.S.   publication  8942 

pp.  12,  18,  25 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Apr.  61,  July  60 

Aug.  60 

European  Free  Trade  Association,  The  Trad> 

Debate,  U.S.  publication  8942,  p.  13,  26 

European  Space  Agency,  cooperative  project 

(Benton),  Jan.  57 
Export-Import  Bank:  ASEAN,   Sept.  25;  Hoi 
brooke,  Apr.  34,  Aug.  5;  Hormats.  Mar 
25,  Aug.  24;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
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Export- Import  Bank  (Cont'd) 

Expansion  proposed:  Carter,  Jan.   28,   Nov. 

23;  Hormats,  July  38;   Vance,   Apr.   36 

Human  rights  considerations  for  loans  (Der- 

ian),  Nov.  52 
Moore  mission  to  ASEAN,   Australia  and 
New    Zealand:    ASEAN,    Sept.    25; 
Newsom,  Dec.  29;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
Exports  (see  also  Commodities): 

Agricultural,    market   fluctuations   (Chris- 
topher), Sept.  26 
Japan.  See  Japan:  Economic  policy 
Korea,   Republic  of,  export  of  non-rubber 
footwear,  agreement  with  U.S.,  June  60 
Promotion  of,  by  countries  other  than  U.S. 

(Hormats),  Aug.  21 
U.S.: 

Agricultural   products:   Carter,   Jan.    28, 
Nov.  24,  Dec.  13;  Katz,  Mar.  4,  Nov. 
26 
Antitrust  laws  (Carter),  Nov.  24 
Overseas  posts,    promotion  by:   Carter 
(quoted),  July  37;  Hormats,  July  37; 
Katz,  Nov.  26 
U.S.   policy  and  development  programs: 
Barraclough,   July  40;   Blumenthal, 
Dec.   31;  Carter,   Nov.   23,   26,   Dec. 
13;  Holbrooke,  July  36,  Aug.  4;  Katz, 
Nov.  25 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942 
Extradition,    bilateral    agreements    with: 
Bahamas,  Oct.  61;  Germany,  Federal  Re- 
public of,   Aug.  60,  signature,  PR  258, 
6/20;  Japan,  May  59,  signature,  PR   102, 
3/3;   Mexico,   June  58,   July  61;   Vance, 
June  57;  Spain,  July  62,  Aug.  61 


Falco,  K.  Mathea,  June  42 
Fascell,  Dante  B.,  May  39 
Fearey,  Robert  A.,  Oct.  45,  Nov.  1 
Fiji: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  59,  May  58, 

Aug.  59 
U.S.    Ambassador   (Condon);    Holbrooke, 
Oct.  44 
Sworn  in,  PR  111,  3/10 
Finland: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  Jan.  30 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Feb.   61,   Mar. 
59,  Apr.  60,  June  60,  July  59,  60,  Aug. 
59,  60,  Sept.  59,  60,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  56, 
Dec.  59 
U.S.  civil  aviation  negotiations,  joint  press 
statement,  PR  448,  12/11 
Fish,  H.  M.,  Mar.  48 
Fish  and  fisheries: 
Antarctic  seals,  convention  (1972):  Belgium, 
Soviet  Union,  Mar.  59;  U.S.,  Apr.  61 
Entry  into  force,  Mar.  59,  PR  125,  3/17 
Antarctica  marine   living  resources  (Mink), 

Apr.  51 
Atlantic   tunas,   conservation,    international 
convention  (1966),   adherence,   Benin, 
Apr.  60 
Fisheries  off  coasts  of  U.S.: 
Bilateral  agreements  with:  Mexico,  Feb. 
61;  Romania,  Mar.  61 


Fish  and  fisheries  (Cont'd) 

Fisheries  off  coasts  of  U.S.  (Cont'd) 

1978  allocations:    Feb.   44;   Department, 
Aug.  39 

1979  allocations:  PR  438,   11/30;  Depart- 
ment, Aug.  40 

Gulf  of  Maine,  expanded  Canadian  maritime 
boundary  claim  and  U.S.  rejection,  (De- 
partment). Dec.  43 
High  seas  fisheries  of  the   North   Pacific 
Ocean,  international  convention  (1952), 
U.S.   withdrawal  of  notice  of  termina- 
tion, Apr.  60 
Protocol  (1978):  Canada,  Japan,  June  59; 
U.S.,  June  59,  Nov.  56,  Dec.  58 
High  seas  salmon  fishery  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  (1972),   protocol   (1978),   signa- 
ture by   U.S.,  Canada,  and  Japan,   PR 
209,  5/4 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission, 
convention  (1949),  denunciations:  Costa 
Rica,  June  59;  Mexico,  Dec.  58-59 
Law  of  the  sea,  draft  treaty,  U.S.  position  on 
conservation   and   utilization    issues 
(Richardson),  June  48 
North  Atlantic,  conduct  of  fishing  operation, 
convention  (1967),   accession,   German 
Democratic  Republic,  Nov.  56 
Overfishing  and  pollution,  Nov.  3 
Reciprocal  fisheries  agreements  with: 
Canada,  June  60 

Canadian   provisional   effect,   termina- 
tion, issues,  and  U.S.  reaction:  Cut- 
ler,  Aug.    38;   Department,   Aug. 
38,  Dec.  43 
U.K.,  Aug.  61,  Sept.  61,  Dec.  61 
Shrimp,  bilateral  agreement  with  Cuba,  ter- 
mination, June  60 
South   Pacific  Regional   Fisheries  Agency, 
proposed:  ANZUS,  July  48;  Holbrooke, 
Oct.  44 
Whaling,   international   convention   (1946), 
with  schedule  of  whaling  regulations. 
May  58 
Whaling  operations  from  land  stations,  ob- 
server  scheme,   bilateral   agreements 
with:  Australia,  June  60;  Japan,  July  61 
Fisher,  Adrian  (Vance),  May  31 
Food   and  Agriculture  Organization:   Maynes, 
Feb.  51;  Young,  Jan.  35 
Constitution   (1945):   Angola,   Comoros, 
Djibouti,   Korea,   Democratic   Republic 
of,   Mozambique,   Namibia,   Sao  Tome 
and  Principle,  Seychelles,  Jan.  61 
Food  production  and  shortages  (see  also  Ag- 
riculture): Carter,   Dec.    12;   Vance,   Nov. 
45,  47;  Young,  Jan.  33 
Asia,  problems  of,  and  U.S.  and  other  aid: 

Sept.  47;  Holbrooke,  Aug.  5 
Food  (grain)  transfer,  bilateral  agreements 
with:  Bangladesh,  May  58;  Chad,  Aug. 
60;  Ethiopia,  Dec.  60;  Gambia,  May  59; 
Mauritania,  Niger,  July  61;  Senegal, 
May  59,  July  61 
Food-population  ratio,  Nov.   1;  Green,  Feb. 

45;  Young,  Oct.  58 
Food  processing  technology  transfers,  U.S. 
position  (Nye),   Mar.   40;   International 
grain  (food)  reserves,  proposed:  Jan.  37, 
Feb.  55;  Carter,  Feb.  8;  Katz,  Mar.  4; 


Food  production  and  shortages  (Cont'd) 

Lake,  Jan.    26;   Mondale,   July  24; 

Vance,  Nov.  47 
Ocean  resources  (Mink),  Feb.   I ! 
Perishable   foodstuffs,   international   carriage 

of,  and  special  equipment,  agreement  on 

(1970),   ratification,    Luxembourg,   July 

60 
Presidential  Commission  on  World  Hunger: 

Carter,   Dec.   39;  Young,  Oct.   58 
U.S.   food  aid:  Jan.   36;  Carter,   May  3; 

Newsom,  Dec.  53;  Vance,  Apr.  26,  27; 

Aug.  12 
Volunteer  Food  Corps,   proposed  (Young), 

Jan.  35 
World   Food   Program:  Jan.   36,   Feb.   55; 

Whalen,  Jan.  56;  Young,  Jan.  35 

Ford,  Gerald: 

Aircraft  sales  to  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  support  for  (Department),  June 
39 

Panama  Canal  treaties,  support  (Carter),  Jan. 
1  1,  Apr.  59 

SALT,  suggestion  of  linkage  with  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Africa  (Carter),  July  18,  19 
Foreign  aid,  U.S.:  Carter,  Dec.  13;  Lake,  Jan. 
25;  Vance,  June  14,  Nov.  47 

Appropriations  request  FY  1979;  Benson, 
Mar.  45;  Carter,  May  2;  Holbrooke, 
Apr.  34;  Vance,  Mar.  19.  Apr.  24,  May 
33,  June  18,  PR  83,  2/21,  PR  89,  2/24, 
PR  109,  3/9,  PR  265,  6/28 

ASEAN  countries  (Cooper),  Sept.  24 

Congressional  restraints  on  provision  of 
goods  and  services,  review:  Brzezinski, 
July  26,  27;  Carter,  July  18,  Aug.  9; 
Clifford,  July  41;  Derian,  Nov.  52; 
Maynes,  Sept.  49;  Vance,  June  18,  July 
31,  32 

Coordination  with  international  institutions, 
need  for:  Cooper,  Apr.  39,  40;  Maynes, 
Sept.  49-50;  Vance,  June  16 

Domestic  needs,  question  of  effect:  Carter, 
July  18;  Vance,  June  17 

Human  rights  considerations:  Jan.  15,  37, 
Sept.  19;  Carter,  Jan.  13;  Christopher, 
Mar.  31;  Derian,  Nov.  52;  Goldberg, 
Jan.  38;  Holbrooke,  Apr.  34;  Lake,  Jan. 
26;  Mezvinsky,  Sept.  52;  Schneider, 
Apr.  48;  Vance,  Jan.  19,  Mar.  19,  Apr. 
25,  June  16,  PR  83,  2/21,  PR  89,  2/24, 
PR  109,  3/9 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.:  Carter,  July  15;  Vance, 
Mar.  18.  June  19;  Warnke,  Apr.  8 

Congressional  documents  relating  to,  lists, 
Mar.  23,  May  62,  Sept.  28,  Dec.  31 

Credibility  of  spokesmen:  Carter,  July  20; 
Vance,  June  30 

Executive  role  (see  also  Congress,  U.S.: 
Executive-congressional  relations):  Car- 
ter, Aug.  9;  Maynes,  Sept.  51;  Vance, 
Sept.  16 

National  foreign  policy  conference  for  com- 
munity and  junior  college  chief  execu- 
tive offices,  PR  381,  10/3 

National  foreign  policy  conference  for 
educators,  notice  of  meeting,  PR  236, 
6/1 

National  Women's  Conference,  PR  571,  12/ 
15/77 
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Foreign  policy,  U.S.  (Cont'd) 

Presidential  advisers,  question  on  difference 
of  views  (Vance),  Sept.  14,  16 

Principles,  objectives,  and  purpose 
Brzezinski,  June  1;  Carter,  Feb.  20 
Christopher,  Oct.  15;  Maynes,  Sept.  48 
Vance,  Feb.  26 

Priorities:  Jan.  15;  Carter,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  20; 
Maynes,  Jan.  51;  Vance,  Feb.  23; 
Warnke,  Jan.  20 

San  Francisco  conference  on  U.S.  policy  in 
Africa,  PR  391,  10/17 

Special  foreign  policy  briefing  for  labor 
editors  and  press,  notice  of,  PR  201,  5/3 

SUNY,  State  Department  community  meet- 
ings on  foreign  policy,  PR  390,    10/17 

Town  meeting,  Norfolk,  Va.,  PR  380,  10/3 

U.S.  national  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
announcements  and  agendas: 
Atlanta  conference,  PR  133,  3/28 
Boston  conference,  PR  453,  12/13 

U.S.  security  and  the  Soviet  challenge,  con- 
ferences, announcements.  See  under 
Soviet  Union 

Young  political  leaders,  conference,  PR  219, 
5/12 
Foreign  Service  (Vance),  Mar.  19 

American  Association  of  Foreign  Service 
Women  (Barnes,  Read),  PR  103,  3/2 

Commercial  and  economic  affairs;  conduct: 
Carter  (quoted),  July  37;  Hormats,  July 
37;  Katz,  Nov.  26 

Family   Liaison  Office,   Inauguration,   PR 
103,  3/2 
France: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  Jan.  30 

Arbitration  of  Pan  American  operations  dis- 
pute, agreement  with  U.S.,  PR  277, 
7/11 

Economic  plans:  Sept.  2;  Hormats,  Dec.  33 

Indochinese  refugees  program  (Derian), 
Mar.  33 

Military  assistance  to  Chad  (Vance),  July  29 

President  Giscard,  talks  with  President  Car- 
ter in  Saudi  Arabia  (Carter),  Jan.  9,  15 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  58, 
June  59,  60,  July  59,  60,  Aug.  59,  60, 
Sept.  59,  60,  Oct.  61,  Dec.  59 

Visit  of  President  Carter:  Jan.    16,  Feb.    1, 
12,  16,  18;  Vance,  PR  9A,  1/19;  Vest, 
Mar.  27 
Freedom  of  the  press,  Aug.  18 
French,  William,  participation  in  Los  Angeles 
conference  on  U.S.   Middle  East  policy, 
PR  245,  6/9 
Fukuda,  Takeo,  visit  to  U.S.:  June  2;  program, 
PR  194,  4/28 


Gabon: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  July  34 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Aug.  58, 

Dec.  59 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Tienken),  sworn  in,   PR 
91,  2/24 
Gambia,  The,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan. 
61,  May  59,  July  58,  Nov.  56 


Gandhi,   Mahatma:   Feb.    7   (quoted);   Carter, 

Feb.  10 
Gardner,  Richard  N.,  July  42 
Garment,  Leonard  (quoted),  May  40 
Garvin,  Clifton  C,  Jr.  (Carter),  Nov.  51 
Gas,    asphyxiating,    poisonous,   and   bac- 
teriological  warfare,   Geneva  convention 
(1925).  adherence  urged:   Aug.   53;  Mez- 
vinsky,  Sept.  53 
Gaylani,  Abdul  Qadir  (Newsom),  Dec.  52 
Gelb,  Leslie  H.:  Mar.  46,  July  36,  Nov.    17, 
Dec.  54 
Speaker  at  conference  on  U.S.  security  and 
the  Soviet  challenge,  PR  345,  9/8,  PR  346, 
9/8 
General  Assembly,  U.N.  (See  also  United  Na- 
tions Special   Session   on   Disarmament 
under  Arms  control   and  disarmament): 
Maynes,  Feb.  49 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  Aug.  55,  56 
Director  General  for  Development  and  Inter- 
national Economic  Cooperation,   estab- 
lishment of  position  (Vance),  Apr.  28 
Resolution,  text,  safety  of  international  civil 

aviation,  Jan.  55 
32d  session,  assessment:  Feb.   55;  Young, 

Feb.  52,  Dec.  49  (quoted) 
33d  session  (Vance),  Nov.  45 
U.S.  delegation,  Nov.  46 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of 
armed  forces,  civilian  persons,  and  prison- 
ers of  war:  Djibouti,   Apr.  60,   Dec.  59; 
Tonga,  Aug.  59 
Protocol  I  re  protection  of  victims  of  inter- 
national armed  conflicts:  Jan.   61;  Ger- 
many, Federal  Republic  of,  Mar.   59; 
Greece,  Laos,  Libya,  Romania,  Aug.  59; 
Yemen  (Aden),  Oct.  61 
Protocol    II   re   protection   of  victims   of 
noninternational  armed  conflict:  Austria, 
Belgium,   Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada, 
Chile,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Sal- 
vador, Finland,  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, Jan.   61;  Germany,  Federal  Re- 
public of,  Mar.  59;  Ghana,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,   Hungary,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Jan.  61; 
Laos;  Libya,   Aug.   59;  Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg,   Mongolia,   Morocco, 
Netherlands,   Nicaragua,   Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Jan.  61;  Romania,   Aug.   59; 
Senegal,   Soviet  Union,  Sweden,   Swit- 
zerland, Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Jan.  61; 
Upper  Volta,   Mar.   59;   Vatican  City 
State,  Vietnam,  Jan.  61;  Yemen  (Sana), 
Oct.  61;  Yugoslavia,  Jan.  61 
Genocide:  Mezvinsky,  Sept.  53;  Vance,  Nov. 

48 
Genscher,  Hans  Dietrich,  Mar.  21,  22 
German  Democratic  Republic: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  Nov.  29; 
remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials 
and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  10/2 
Hubner  and  Bahro  trials  (Carter),  Sept.  1 1 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 
May  58,  July  59,  Sept.  59,  Oct.  61,  Nov. 
56 


German  Democratic  Republic  (Cont'd) 

U.S.  relations:  Bolen,  May  36;  Luers,  Nov. 

34,  36 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of: 

Air  service   agreement  with   U.S.,  joint 

statement,  PR  410,  11/1 
Air  transport  consultations  with  U.S.,  joint 

statement,  PR  244,  6/9 
Economy  and  economic  relations:  Sept.  2; 

Carter,  Sept.   1,  Nov.   12;  Cooper,  Nov. 

19;  Hormats,  July  36,  Aug.  21,  Dec.  33, 

35;  White  House,  Sept.  4 
Extradition  treaty  with  U.S.,  signature,  PR 

258,  6/20 
Health  compensation  benefits  to  former  in- 
mates of  Nazi  concentration  camps, 

changes  in,  PR  90,  2/24 
Nuclear  sales  to  Brazil,  proposed  (Carter), 

May  8 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  58, 

59,  July  59,  60,  61,  Aug.  60,  Sept.  59, 

60,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  56,  57,  Dec.  60 
U.S.  relations  (Vest),  Mar.  27 

Visit  of  President  Carter:  Carter,  Jan.    15, 
Sept.  1,  6,  8,  9;  Schmidt,  Sept.  8 
Declaration,  text,  Sept.  2 
Ghana: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.:  Sept.   18;  remarks  on 
presentation  of  credentials  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  4/6 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  May  57, 
July  59,  61,  Aug.  58,  59,  Oct.  61 
Gierek,  Edward:  Feb.    1,   17  (quoted);  Carter, 

Feb.  17 
Giffler,  Lydia  K.,  Oct.  45,  Nov.  1 
Gilinsky,  Victor  (Nye),  July  47 
Ginzburg,  Aleksandr:  Carter,  Aug.  7,  28,  Sept. 
12;. Department,  Aug.  28;  Goldberg,  Aug. 
28;  Vance,  Aug.  18,  28 
Giscard  d'Estaing,   Valery  (quoted),  Feb.   13, 

14 
Gleysteen,  William  H.,  Jr.,  sworn  in  as  Am- 
bassador to  Korea,  PR  275,  7/1 1 
Goldberg,  Arthur  J.,  Jan.  37,  Apr.  40,  Aug.  28 
Criticism  by   President  Sadat,  question  of 
(Vance),  Sept.  13 
Gonzalez,  Raymond  E.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Ecuador,  PR  297,  7/24 
Greece: 

Democratic  progress:  Carter,  Feb.  13;  Mez- 
vinsky, Sept.  53;  Vance,  May  33;  Vest, 
Mar.  27 
Greek-Turkish  problems  (see  also  Cyprus): 
Caramanlis,  Feb.  31;  Carter,  Aug.  6,  7, 
Sept.   11,  34;  Clifford,  July  42;  NATO, 
July  9;  Vance,  Jan.  29,  July  7,  Sept.  15; 
Vest,  Mar.  27;  White  House,  Sept.  34 
NATO,  importance  to.  See  under  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization 
Profile,  July  42 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  July  59, 

60,  Aug.  59,  Sept.  60,  Dec.  60 
U.S.  Ambassador  (McCloskey):  Vance,  Feb. 
31 
Sworn  in  as,  PR  131,  3/21 
U.S.  security  assistance,  FY  1979,  proposed: 
Carter,  July  4,  Aug.  6;  Clifford,  July  41, 
42;  Department,  May  34;  Vance,  Apr. 
29,  May  33,  34;  PR  265,  6/28 
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Greece  (Cont'd) 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance  (Vance),  Feb.  31, 
34;  PR  44,  1/23;  PR  46,  1/25 
Discussion  topics  (Caramanlis),  Feb.  31 
Green,  Marshall,  Feb.  45,  Oct.  45,  Nov.  1 
Grenada: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Dolland),  credentials, 

Feb.  59 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Griffith),  credentials: 
Nov.  53;  remarks  on  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials and  reply  by  President  Carter, 
UNN,  10/2 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Apr.  60,  Sept.  59 
Griffith,  George  Ashley:  Nov.  53:  remarks  on 
presentation  of  credentials,   and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  10/2 
Grigorov,  Konstantin  Nicolov,  Apr.  43 
Gromyko,  Andrei:  Sept.  31;  Vance,  June  26 
Exchange  of  toasts  with  Secretary  Vance,  PR 

398,  10/23 
SALT  prospects,  PR  467,  12/23 
Grunert,  Horst:  Nov.  29;  remarks  on  presenta- 
tion of  credentials  and  reply  by  President 
Carter,  UNN,  10/2 
Guatemala: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Lamport  Rodil):  Feb. 

59;  remarks  on  presentation  of  letter  of 

credence,  and  reply  by  President  Carter, 

UNN,  1/18 

Drug  control  program  (Linneman),  Oct.  38 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 

Apr.  61,  July  60,  61,  Aug.  58,  Dec.  58 
U.S.   education  and  small   farmer  research 
projects  (Vance),  Apr.  26,  June  15;  PR 
89,  2/24 
Guinea,   treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.   61, 

Mar.  58,  59,  60,  June  60 
Guinea-Bissau,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan. 

60,  61,  Apr.  60,  Aug.  59 
Guiringaud,  Louis  de,  Mar.  21 
Guyana,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.   61, 
Mar.  59,  60,  Aug.  60 

H 

Habib,  Philip  C:  Jan.  20/i,  49;  Atherton,  Jan. 
47;  Vance,  Jan.  17 
Participation  in  Los  Angeles  conference  on 

U.S.  Middle  East  policy,  PR  245,  6/9 
Speaker,   San   Francisco  conference  on 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  PR  391,  10/17 
,  Haiti: 

Human  rights  (Derian),  Nov.  53 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ments, Jan.  62,  PR  403,  10/26,  PR  562, 
12/12/77 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  62,  Feb.  60, 
61,  Mar.  58,  July  61,  Aug.  59,  Aug.  60, 
Dec.  60 
Hamilton,  Lee  H.,  remarks  on  return  of  crown 

of  St.  Stephen,  PR  9B,  1/7 
jHammarskjold,  Dag  (quoted),  Nov.  48 
jHansell,    Herbert  J.,   appointment   as  U.S. 

J         member  of  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, PR  279,  7/12 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  Aug.  44,  47 
[Harrop,  William  C,  Sept.  19n 
|Hartling,  Paol  (Derian),  Mar.  34 
Visit  to  U.S.,  PR  92,  2/27 


Hartman,  David,  July  32 
Hassan  Ali,  Kamal,  Dec.  41 
Hawley,  Janet,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Hay,  John  (quoted),  Mar.  55 
Hayes,  Miller  (Carter),  Sept.  9 
Health  and  medical  research: 
Cholera  Research  Laboratory,  project  grant 

agreement  with  Bangladesh,  June  60 
Health  sector  rehabilitation  project,   grant 

agreement  with  Lebanon,  Sept.  61 
Korean  veterans  in  U.S.  veterans  hospitals, 
treatment,  agreement  with  Korea,  Apr. 
62 
Malaria  control  loan  agreements  with:  Paki- 
stan, July  61;  Sri  Lanka,  May  59 
Maternal  and  child  health  aides,  manpower 
training  program  agreement  with  Tan- 
zania, Sept.  61 
Nutrition  improvement,   project  loan  agree- 
ment with  Nicaragua,  Dec.  60 
Panay   Unified  Services  for  health  project, 
loan  and  grant  agreement  with  Philip- 
pines, Aug.  61 
Population  growth,  effect  on   health  care 

services,  Nov.  1 ,  3 
Primary  health  care  (Califano),  Sept.  37 
Project  grant  agreement  with  Sudan,  Nov. 
57 
Rural  health  care  projects,  bilateral  agree- 
ments with:  Niger,  Sept.  61;  Thailand, 
Aug.  61 
Tropical  disease  research  (Califano),   Sept. 

34 
U.S.   health  assistance  projects:   Califano, 
Sept.  35;  Vance,  Apr.  26,  June  15,  PR 
89,  2/24 
Bilateral   agreements  with:   Afghanistan, 
July  60;   Caribbean  Community   Se- 
cretariat, Dec.  60;  Egypt,  July  61 
U.S.   national   health  program,   proposed 

(Carter),  Jan.  11 
U.S.  Navy  medical  research  unit  in  Taipei, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Taiwan,  Dec.  60 
World  Health  Organization:  Carter,  Nov.  51; 
Maynes,  Feb.  50 
Constitution  (1946),  acceptance,  Djibouti, 
May  58 
Amendments  to   articles   24   and   25: 
Cape  Verde,  India,  Mar.  58;  Ivory 
Coast,  Feb.  60;  Laos,  Uganda,  Mar. 
58 
Amendments  to  articles  34  and  55  (1973), 

acceptance,  Uruguay,  Aug.  60 
31st  assembly  (Califano),  Sept.  35 
Hechinger,  John  W.,  Dec.  57 
Hendrie,  Joseph  M.  (Nye),  July  46 
Hepburn,  Keith  (Carter),  Sept.  9 
Herman,  George,  June  27 
Herzl,  Theodore:  Aug.  37  (quoted);  Begin,  PR 

558,  12/12/77 
Higgins,  Msgr.,  remarks  on  return  of  crown  of 

St.  Stephen,  PR  9B,  1/7 
Hill,  Jesse,  Jr.,  speaker,  Atlanta  conference  on 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  PR  138, 
3/28 
Hla  Shwe,  U:  Sept.  21;  remarks  on  presentation 
of  credentials  and  reply  by  President  Car- 
ter, UNN,  8/2 


Hoffmann,  Stanley  (quoted),  Oct.  15 
Holbrooke,  Richard  C,  Apr.  31,  Aug.   I,  Oct. 
43 
Profile,  Aug.  I 
Holmes,  Justice  (quoted).  Mar.  32 
Holmes,  Mary,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap 

preciation  (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Honduras: 

Border  dispute   with   El   Salvador:   Carter, 

Sept.  54;  Todman,  May  55 
Illicit  drug  traffic  problem  (Linneman),  Oct. 

37 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 

Mar.  59 
U.S.  bilateral  aid  projects  (Vance),  Apr.  27; 
PR  89,  2/24 
Hong  Kong: 

General  statistics,  Aug.  3 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  amendments, 

PR  374,  9/27,  PR  454,  12/14 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   Sept.   59,   Nov. 
57 
Hoover,  Herbert:  Feb.  1  (quoted);  Carter,  Feb. 

2 
Horan,  Harold  E.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Malawi,  PR  382,  10/6 
Hormats,  Robert  D.,  Mar.  25,  June  5,  July  36, 
Aug.  21,  Dec.  32 
Speaker,  San  Francisco  conference  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  PR  391,  10/17 
Hoveyda,  Amir  Abbas,  Feb.  38c 
Hua  Kuo-feng:   Brzezinski,  July  28;   Carter, 

Oct.  14 
Human  rights  (see  also  Refugees):  Feb.  9,  Apr. 
46,  May  10,  June  58;  Brzezinski,  June  1; 
Carter,  Jan.  12,  14,  Feb.  10,  20,  21,  May 
7,  19,  July  2,  15,  21,  Dec.  13;  Goldberg, 
Apr.  43;  Kaunda,  July  34;  Lake,  Jan.  24, 
25;  Mondale,  Mar.  11,  13;  July  22;  Tol- 
bert,  May  17;  Vance,  Mar.  18,  Sept.  14; 
Vest,  Mar.  27,  Oct.  35 
Africa:   Carter,   May   12,    13;  Christopher, 

Mar.  32;  Vance,  July  29,  Aug.  11,  12 
African  human  rights  commission,  proposed: 
Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Mezvinsky,  Sept. 
53 
American:  Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Mezvinsky, 

Sept.  53 
American  Convention  on  Human   Rights 
(1969):  May  4,  Apr.  48,  July  51;  Carter, 
Sept.  56;  Derian,  Nov.  52;  OAS,  Sept. 
58 
Current  actions:   Barbados,   Sept.   59; 
Dominican    Republic,    June    59; 
Ecuador,  Feb.  60;  El  Salvador,  Gre- 
nada, Sept.  59;  Guatemala,  Aug.  58; 
Jamaica,  Oct.  60;  Panama,  Sept.  59; 
Peru,  Oct.  60 
Entry  into  force,  Sept.  59 
Asia:  Newsom,  Dec.  54;  Vance,  Sept.  23 
Basic  human  needs:   Sept.   47;  ASEAN, 
Sept.  25;  Califano,  Sept.  35;  Carter,  May 
2,  6,   16;  Christopher,  Mar.  30;  Green, 
Feb.  47;  Lake,  Jan.  26;  Maynes,  Dec.  51; 
Todman,  May  56;  Vance,  Feb.  23,  Apr. 
26,  June  15,  Aug.   14,  Nov.  48,  PR  89, 
2/24,  PR  109,  3/9 
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Human  rights  (Cont'd) 

Berlin  airlift.  1949  (Carter),  Sept.  10 

Brazil  (Carter),  May  9 

Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 

Affairs:  Feb.  32;  Benson,  Mar.  44 
Cambodia:   ANZUS,  July  48;  Carter,  June 

38;  Christopher,  Feb.   32;  Holbrooke, 

Aug.  5;  Mezvinsky,  Sept.  52,  53;  Mon- 

dale,  July  25 
Central  America  (Todman),  May  55 
Chile:  Feb.  55;  Mezvinsky,  Sept.  53;  OAS, 

Sept.  58 
China  (Vance),  Jan.  20 
Czechoslovakia  (Luers),  Nov.  35 
Eastern  Europe.  See  Europe:  CSCE  Final  Act 

of  Helsinki 
Economic  and  political  justice  (Vance),  June 

25,  Nov.  48 
Foreign  aid,  relationship.  See  under  Foreign 

aid 
Fundamental  to  U.S.  foreign  policy:  Jan.  15 

Carter,  Feb.   20;  Christopher,  Mar.   30 

Derian,   Nov.   51;  Maynes,   Sept.   50 

Mezvinsky,  Sept.  52;  Mondale,  July  25 

Schneider,  Apr.  47;  Shulman,  Jan.  7 
German  Democratic  Republic:   Bolen,  May 

38;  Carter,  Sept.  11 
Ghana,  Quaison-Sackey,  UNN,  4/6 
Human  Rights  Day  and  Week:  Carter,  Jan. 

12,  38;  Goldberg,  Jan.  37 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 

Rights,   optional   protocol   (1966): 

Dominican  Republic,  May  58;  Senegal, 

Apr.  60 
International  Covenants  of  Civil  and  Political 

Rights  and  on  Economic,   Social,  and 

Cultural   Rights:   Austria,   Nov.   56; 

Dominican  Republic,  May  58;  Guinea, 

Mar.  58;  Italy,  Nov.  56;  Japan,  July  59; 

Peru,   June  59;   Portugal,   Aug.   58; 

Senegal,  Apr.  60;  Venezuela,  July  59 
U.S.    ratification    urged:    Apr.    48; 
Goldberg,  Jan.  38 
Iran:  Carter,  Feb.  7,   19;  Christopher,  Mar. 

32 
Korea,   Republic  of:  Jan.   39;  Christopher, 

Mar.  32;  Vance,  Jan.  19 
Latin   America:   July  51;  Carter,  July  49, 

Sept.  55;  Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Derian, 

Nov.  53;  Mezvinsky,  Sept.  53 
Inter-American  Court  on  Human  Rights, 
proposed,  July  51 
Liberia  (Vance),  May  28 
Middle  East:   Atherton,   May  42;  Mondale, 

Aug.  35;  Saunders,  Aug.  31 
National   Foreign   Policy  Conference   on 

Human  Rights,  PR  97,  2/28 
Nepal:  Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Dubs,  May  50 

1977,  evaluation  (Christopher),  Mar.  30 
Office  of  High   Commissioner  on   Human 

Rights,  proposed  (Carter),  Jan.  13 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay  (OAS),  Sept.  58 
Social  justice  (Carter),  Dec.  12 
Soviet  Union.  See  under  Soviet  Union 
Uganda;  Sept.    18;  Katz,  Mar.  22;  Vance, 

July  29,  Aug.  14 
U.N.  role:  May  17;  Carter,  Nov.  50;  Derian, 

Nov.  52;  Maynes,  Sept.  50;  Vance,  Nov. 

48;  Young,  Feb.  53,  54 


Human  rights  (Cont'd) 

Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 
29th  anniversary   (Goldberg),  Jan.    37 
30th    anniversary:    Carter,    Nov.    51; 
Vance,  Nov.  48;  Young,  Feb.  54 
Humphrey,  Hubert  (quoted),  June  16,  17,  31 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  (Vance),  PR  83,  2/21 
Hungary: 

Crown  of  St.   Stephen,   return:  Carter,  Feb. 
18,  30  (quoted);  Nimetz,  Jan.  31,  Aug. 
26,  Oct.  33;  Vance,  Jan.  19,  Feb.  29,  PR 
9,  1/7;  Vest,  Mar.  29 
Joint  communique  and  exchange  of  letters, 
texts,  Jan.  32 
Emigration  and  family  reunification:  Nimetz, 
Aug.  26;  Vance,  PR  9B,  1/7;  Vest,  Oct. 
34 
Profile,  Aug.  27 

Soviet  relations  (Luers),  Nov.  34 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.:  Luers,  Nov.  41; 
Nimetz,  Aug.  26;  Vance,  PR  9B,   1/7; 
Vest,  Oct.  34 
Negotiations  concluded,  PR  107,  3/7 
Signature,  PR  271,  7/6 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 
61,  May  59,  June  59,  60,  July  58,  59, 
Aug.  60,  Sept.  59,  Oct.  61 
U.S.  relations:  Luers,  Nov.  35,  36;  Nimetz, 

Jan.  31;  Vance,  PR  9B,  1/7 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance  (Vance),  PR  9,  1/7; 
PR  9B,  1/7 
Husain,  Tabarak:  Dec.  55;  remarks  on  presen- 
tation of  credentials,  UNN,  10/2 
Hydle,  Lars,  remarks,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  Women,  PR  103,  3/2 
Hydrographic  survey  operations  in  environs  of 
Port  Said  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  bilateral  ar- 
rangement with  Egypt,  Feb.  61 

I 

Ibrahim,  Hasan,  remarks  on  departure  of  Sec- 
retary  Vance  from  Egypt,   PR  565,    12/ 
13/77 
Iceland: 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  amend- 
ment, PR  339,  8/28 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  July  59, 

61,  Oct.  61 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Ericson),  sworn  in,   PR 
411,  11/2 
Iloniemi,  Jaakko  Olavi,  Jan.  30 
Immigration  of  undocumented  aliens  (see  also 
Labor  and  Mexico):  Christopher,  Sept.  26 
Foreign  relations  outline,  Sept.  38 
Imports,  U.S.  (see  also  Exports  and  Trade): 
Adjustment  assistance:   Hormats,   Dec.   34; 
Nye,  Mar.  39;  Vance,  Feb.  24,  Apr.  36, 
Aug.  25,  Nov.  45 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942,  p.  18 
Beef  and  veal,   trade  in,   bilateral   under- 
standing with  Canada,  Mar.  60 
Commodity  import  program,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Egypt,  Apr.  61 
Meat  imports,  limitation  of;  bilateral  agree- 
ments with:   Australia,  July  60;  Costa 
Rica,  Apr.  61;  Dominican  Republic,  Feb. 
61;  El  Salvador,  Apr.  62;  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Feb.  61;  Mexico,  May  59;  New 
Zealand,  Mar.  60;  Nicaragua,  Feb.  61; 


Imports,  U.S.  (Cont'd) 
Meat  Imports  (Cont'd) 

Panama,  Mar.   60;  U.K.   (for  Belize), 

Mar.  61 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942 
India: 

British  administration,  historic  (Carter), 

Feb.  19 
Democratic   progress:   Carter,   Feb.    13; 

Christopher,  Mar.   32;  Dubs,  May  49; 

Newsom,  Dec.  52,  54;  Mezvinsky,  Sept. 

53;  Vance,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Economic  progress:  Carter,  Feb.  7;  Cooper, 

Apr.  39;  Dubs,  May  49;  Newsom,  Dec. 

53 
Population  projections,  Oct.  46,  48 
Profile,  Aug.  41 

Regional  relations  (Newsom),  Dec.  53 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ments, PR  8,  1/7;  PR  178,  4/20;  PR  305, 

7/31;  PR  417,  11/7;  PR  429,  11/16 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  61,  Mar. 

58,  59,  60,  Apr.  61,  May  57,  June  60, 

July  60,  61,  Aug.  60,  Sept.  59,  60,  Oct. 

61,  Dec.  60 
U.S.  nuclear  exports  to  Tarapur  reactor:  Aug. 

40;  Carter,  Feb.  9,  17,  July  47;  Newsom, 

Dec.  54;  Nye,  July  45 
U.S.  relations  (Carter),  Jan.  15,  Feb.  18 
U.S.  trade,  The  Trade  Debate,  publication 

8942,  p.  13 
Visit  of  President  Carter:  Jan.   16,  Sept.  47; 

Carter,  Jan.  9,   14,  Feb.   1,  7,   12,  21; 

Dubs,  May  49;  Vance,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Delhi  Declaration,  Feb.  9 
"Open  mike"  incident  (Carter),  Feb.  17 
Indian  Ocean  (Brzezinski),  July  27 

Demilitarization,  proposed:  Aug.  40,  53; 

ANZUS,  July  48;  Carter  Jan.  11,  Feb.  3, 

10,  July   14;  Gelb,  Dec.  54;  Mondale, 

June  34,  July  23;  Shulman,  Jan.  23,  Nov. 

28,  30;  Vance,  Feb.  23,  Mar.    15,   18, 

May   22,   Aug.    15;   Vest,   Mar.    29; 

Warnke,  Jan.  20.  Aug.  46,  Dec.  11 
Soviet  political  influence  and  military  pres- 
ence: Gelb,  Dec.  54;  Newsom,  Dec.  53 
U.S.  Diego  Garcia  base  (Gelb),  Dec.  55 
Indochina,  zone  of  peace,  freedom,  and  neu- 
trality, proposed  (Rithauddeen),  Sept.  24 
Indonesia: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  Apr.  33 
Economic    and   political    development 

(Newsom),  Dec.  28,  29,  30 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
OPEC  exclusion  for  U.S.  generalized  system 

of  preferences  (Cooper),  Sept.  21 
Political  prisoners,   release  of:  Jan.   39; 

Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Holbrooke,  Apr. 

34;  Mondale,  July  25 
Population  program:   Nov.   7,   Dec.   46; 

Newsom,  Dec.  29 
Science  and  technology  research  cooperation 

agreement  with  U.S.,   signature,   PR 

449,  12/11 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  60,  Feb.  60, 

Mar.  59,  60,  Apr.  62,  July  61,  Aug.  59, 

Sept.  60,  Nov.  56,  Dec.  60 
U.S.  military  and  other  aid:  Holbrooke,  Apr. 

34;  Mondale,  July  23,  24;  Vance,  Apr. 

29 
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U.S.   visit  of  Minister  Habibie,   PR  449, 

12/11 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale:  Brzezinski, 
June  4;  Holbrooke,  Aug.   2;  Mondale, 
July  22 
ndustrial  production,  bilateral  agreement  with 

Egypt,  Dec.  60 
ndustrial  property: 
Nice  agreement  (1957)  as  revised:  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Mar.  59;  Benin,  July 
59;  Finland,  Sept.  59;  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,   Iceland,   Luxembourg, 
Morocco,  Norway,  Sweden,  Mar.  59 
Protection  of  (convention  of  Paris,  1883,  as 
revised),  ratification,  Central  African 
Empire,  Aug.  59 
nformation: 
International  Communication  Agency,  or- 
ganization and  purposes,  May  32 
Overseas  posts'  commercial  libraries  and 
newsletters,  (Katz),  Nov.  27 
ntelligence  agencies,  Jan.  16 

Foreign  intelligence  activities,  Mar.  8 
nter-American  Development  Bank:  May   11, 
July  51;  Cooper,  Apr.  38;  Mondale,  Mar. 
12 
Agreement  establishing  (1959),  signature  and 

acceptance,  Bahamas,  Mar.  60 
Mexico,  rural  development  and  employment 

loan,  Sept.  38 
Potable  water  project  loans  with:  Colombia, 
(Vance),  June   15;  El  Salvador  (Vance), 
Apr.  27 
nterdependence  of  modern  world:  Feb.  9;  Ben- 
son,    Oct.    56;   Bolen,   May   36,   39; 
Maynes,  Jan.  52,  Sept.  48;  Mink,  Feb.  42; 
Shulman,  Jan.  6;  Vance,  Mar.  18,  June  25; 
Young, Jan.  34 
Economic.  See  Economy,  world 
Pacific  nations  (Hormats),  June  12 
Soviet  interdependence  (Vest),  Mar.  29 
nter-Governmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration,  assistance  to  Indochinese  refu- 
gees (Derian),  Mar.  33 
nternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 
Program  expansion  for  research  reactors, 
proposed:  Nye,  Oct.  42;  Young,  Aug. 
42 
Safeguards:  Aug.  52,  53;  Carter,  Apr.  50; 
Gardner,  July  44;  Nye,  July  46;  Shul- 
man, Jan.  4 
U.S.   appropriations  request  (Vance),   Apr. 

28,  PR  89,  2/24 
U.S.  nuclear  facilities,  applicability  of  IAEA 
safeguards,   proposed  treaty   (White 
House  statement),  Apr.  50 
nternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (World  Bank):  May  11,  July  51, 
Sept.  4;  Cooper,  Apr.  37;  Lake,  Jan.  26; 
Maynes,  Feb.  49,  Sept.  49;  Mondale,  Mar. 
12;  Vance,  Apr.  28;  Young,  Jan.  35 
I    Articles  of  agreement  (1945):   Maldives, 
Mar.   58;  Solomon  Islands,  Nov.  56; 
Surinam,  Oct.  60 
i    Compensation  systems,  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding re  study  of  (1977):  France, 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  Japan, 
U.K.,  U.S.,  Mar.  58 
'    Energy  development  lending:  Sept.  3;  Chris- 
topher, Sept.  26;  Cooper,  Feb.  28 


International  Bank  (Cont'd) 
Mexican  proposal  for  long-term  loan  to  de- 
veloping countries  for  imports  of  capital 
goods  (Cooper),  Nov.  22 
Mexico,   aid  for  rural  development  and 

employment,  Sept.  38 
Population  program  assistance,  Nov.  8 
International  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  back- 
ground, PR  155,  4/10 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(White  House  statement),  Jan.  15 
Protocol  I  (1977),  additional  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949,  re  protection  of 
victims  of  international  armed  conflicts: 
Jan.  61;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of, 
Upper  Volta,  Mar.  59 
Protocol  II  (1977),  additional  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949  re  protection  of 
victims  of  noninternational  conflicts: 
Austria,  Belgium,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Canada,  Chile,   Denmark,   Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Jan.   61;  Ger- 
many, Federal  Republic  of,  Mar.   59; 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  Holy  See,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  Iran,   Ireland,   Italy, 
Ivory  Coast,  Jordan,  Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg,    Mongolia,    Morocco, 
Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  Senegal,  Soviet  Union, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, Tunisia,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.K., 
U.S.,  Jan.   61;  Upper  Volta,  Mar.  59; 
Vietnam,  Yugoslavia,  Jan.  61 
International  Court  of  Justice,   Apr.    58 

Solomon  Islands,  membership,  Nov.  57 
International   Development  Association,   Jan. 
37,  Sept.  4 
Education  project  in  Pakistan  (Vance),  Apr. 

27 
Population  assistance  programs,  Nov.  8 
U.S.   appropriations  request:  Cooper,   Apr. 
37,  38;  Vance,  Apr.  28 
International  exhibitions,   convention  (1928), 

denunciation,  Tanzania,  Apr.  60 
International  Finance  Corporation,  U.S.  appro- 
priations request:  Cooper,  Apr.  38;  Vance, 
Apr.  28 
International  financial  institutions  (see  also  by 
name):  Sept.  4;  Carter,  May  2,  Dec.   13; 
Cooper,  Nov.  20;  Vance,  June  15,  Nov.  45 
Human  rights  considerations  in  loans: 
Cooper,  Apr.  40;  Derian  Nov.  52;  Mez- 
vinsky,  Sept.  52;  Vance,  PR  83,  2/21, 
PR  109,  3/9 
Political  considerations  in  decisions  of: 
Cooper,   Apr.   39,  40;  Maynes,  Sept. 
49-50;  Vance,  June  16,  PR  89,  2/24 
Salary  levels  of  bank  employees  (Vance), 

June  16 
U.S.   appropriations  request  FY    1979: 
Cooper,  Apr.  37;  Vance,  Apr.  24,  27; 
PR  83,  2/21;  PR  89,  2/24;  PR  109,  3/9 
International  Labor  Organization  (Maynes), 

Feb.  48,  51 
International  Monetary  Fund:  Sept.  4,  48; 
Maynes,  Feb.  49;  Saunders,  Aug.  31 
Articles  of  agreement  (1945):  Solomon  Is- 
lands, Nov.  56;  Surinam,  June  59 


International  Monetary  Fund  (Cont'd) 
Article*  oj  agreement  (Cont'd) 

Second  amendment  (1976),  entry   into 
force,  July  59 
Compensatory   financing   facility   (Kat/), 

Mar.  2 
Expansion:  Carter,  May  2;  Cooper,  Nov.  22; 
Lake,  Jan.  26;  Vance,  Mar.  18,  Nov.  45 
International  organizations,  universal  copyright 
convention  (1971),  protocol  2  re  applica- 
tion to  works  of  certain  international  or- 
ganizations, Australia,  Mar.  58 
International  Year  of  the  Child  (IYC),   1979: 

Califano,  Sept.  36;  Whalen,  Jan.  56 
Intervention  in  internal  affairs,  U.S.  position: 
Brzezinski,  July  27;  Carter,  May  3,    14; 
June  24  (quoted),  July  21 
Investment  guarantees: 

Bilateral  agreement  with  Papua  New  Guinea, 

June  60 
Deep  seabed  mining,  Administration  opposi- 
tion to  proposed  legislation  (Richardson), 
Apr.  55 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad:  Sept.  2, 
4;  Carter,  Dec.  14;  Cooper,  Apr.  39,  Nov. 
19,  20,  22;  Nye,  Mar.  40;  Vance,  Feb.  23; 
Apr.  24,  June  14,  Nov.  45;  Young,  Oct. 
56 
Asian  Pacific  nations:  Holbrooke,   Aug.  4; 
Mondale,  July  24;  Newsom,  Dec.  30; 
Vance,  Sept.  20 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Investment  Improved 
Disclosure  Act  of  1977,  signature  (Car- 
ter), Jan.  27 
Italy  (Gardner),  July  43 
Mexico,  June  58 
Nigeria  (Carter),  May  13 
OECD  (Vance),  Aug.  25 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC):  Holbrooke,  Apr.   34,  Aug.  5; 
Katz,  Mar.  1 
Mission  to  ASEAN,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand:  ASEAN,  Sept.  25;  Newsom, 
Dec.  29;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
Panama  (Vance),  PR  13A,  1/13 
Poland,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria  (Luers), 

Nov.  37 
South  Asia  (Newsom),  Dec.  52 
Ionescu,  Nicolae:  Dec.  37;  remarks  on  presen- 
tation of  credentials,  and  reply  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  UNN,  11/16 
Iran:  Newsom,  Dec.  53;  Vance,  June  25 
Debt  arrearages  to  U.S.  (Hormats),  Mar.  26 
Human  rights:  Carter,  Feb.  7,  19,  Dec.  15; 

Christopher,  Mar.  32 
Internal  troubles:  Carter,  Nov.  12,  Dec.  15; 

Newsom.  Dec.  54;  Vance,  Dec.  18 
Nuclear  agreement  with  U.S.  (Carter),  Feb. 

18 
Soviet  involvement,  question  of  (Carter), 

Dec.  15 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  60, 

Apr.  61,  May  59,  Aug.  60,  Sept.  60 
U.S. -Iran  Joint  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  4th  session,  joint  com- 
munique, Apr.  48 
Agreed  minutes,  May  59 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Benson),  Mar.  42, 
43,  46 
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Iran  (Cont'd) 

Visit  of  President  Carter:  Jan.  16,  50;  Carter, 
Jan.  9,   14,  Feb.    1,  6,   19;  Shahinshah 
Pahlavi,  Feb.  6 
Iraq  (Newsom),  Dec.  53 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 
Apr.  61,  June  60,  Aug.  60,  Sept.  60, 
Oct.  61,  Nov.  56 
Ireland: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  Nov.  29; 
remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials, 
and  reply  by  President  Carter,   UNN, 
10/2 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 
July  60,  Aug.  58,  60,  Oct.  61,  Dec.  59 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Israel: 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signa- 
ture, PR  333,  8/16 
Civil  aviation  agreement  with  U.S.,  an- 
nouncement, PR  287,  7/15 
Economic  and  other  assets  (Saunders),  Aug. 

30,  Nov.  43 
Economic  and  political  stability,  bilateral 

agreement  with  U.S.,  Apr.  62 
Golda  Meir,  death  of  (Vance),  PR  444,  12/8; 

PR  445,  12/8 
Holocaust,  U.S.  memorial  proposed  (Carter), 

June  41 
Prime  Minister  Begin,   leadership:  Carter, 

May  8;  Vance,  May  24,  26 
South  Africa,  question  of  economic  relations 

(Vance),  Mar.  17 
30th  anniversary:   Begin,  June  41;  Carter, 
June  41;  Mondale,  Aug.    33;   Vance, 
Feb.  33 
U.S.   gift  of  Hebrew  Bible  (Mondale), 
Aug.  37 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   Feb.  61,   Mar. 
58,  Apr.  60,  61,  62,  June  60,  July  58, 
Aug.  58,  60,  Sept.  60,  Oct.  62,  Dec.  60 
U.S.   economic  and  military  aid:   Benson, 
Mar.   42;  Mondale,  Aug.   37;   Vance, 
Apr.  25,  29,  PR  9A,  1/19 
U.S.  military  aircraft  sales:  Carter,  Apr.  19, 
22,  June  12,  39,  40;  Department,  June 
39;   Vance,  Mar.  7,   15,  37,  May  24, 
June  18,  38,  39;  PR  51,  1/24;  PR  217, 
5/9 
U.S.  mutual  defense  agreement,  question  of 

(Vance),  May  26 
U.S.  visits  of  Prime  Minister  Begin:  Jan.  48, 
50;  Begin,  Feb.   34,  June  41;  Carter, 
Apr.  20,  June  41;  Dinitz,  PR  57,   1/30 
Camp  David  meeting.   See  under  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict 
Visits  of  Secretary  Vance,  Jan.  50,  Feb.  37, 
Dec.   20;   Vance,  Begin,  Jan.  41,  Feb. 
33,  Sept.  42 
Arrival  statements  (Vance),  PR  556,   12/ 

12/77 
Exchanges  of  toasts  (Vance-Begin),  PR 

558,  12/12/77 
Program  (Vance),  PR  557,  12/12/77 
Remarks:   Vance,   PR  557,    12/12/77;  PR 
30,   1/18;  PR  31,   1/19;  PR  32,   1/19; 
Vance-Begin,   PR  314,   8/7;   Vance- 
Dayan,   PR  563,    12/13/77;  PR  35, 
1/20;  PR  456,  12/14 
Italy:  Sept.  2;  Gardner,  July  42 


Italy  (Cont'd) 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  July  44; 

remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials 

and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  4/6 

Communist  Party:   Department,   Feb.    32; 

Vest,  Mar.  27 
Profile,  July  44 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Apr.  60, 
May  57,  June  60,  July  60,  61,  Nov.  56, 
57 
Itani,  Khalil,  remarks  on  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials and  reply  by  President  Carter, 
UNN,  11/16 
Iturralde  Ballivan,  Carlos:  July  57;  remarks  on 
presentation  of  credentials,  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  4/6 
Ivory  Coast  (Young),  Jan.  36 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 
June  61 


Jamaica  (Young),  Jan.  36 

Drug  transshipment  problem  (Linneman), 
Oct.  37 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ment, PR  6,  1/6 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 
Mar.  59,  Apr.  61,  May  59,  June  60, 
Aug.  60,  Sept.  60,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  56, 

57,  Dec.  59,  60 

U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Manley,  Jan. 

58,  June  2 

Jamieson,  Donald,  Mar.  9  (quoted),  20,  June  50 
Japan: 

Development  assistance  to  other  countries: 
Sept.  4;  Holbrooke,  Apr.  32 

Economic  growth  and  industrial  policies: 
Sept.  2;  ANZUS,  July  48;  Brzezinski, 
June  2;  Carter,  Sept.  1,  Nov.  12; 
Cooper,  Nov.  19;  Holbrooke,  Aug.  2; 
Hormats,  June  5,  July  38,  Aug.  21,  Dec. 
35;  Mondale,  July  23 

General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 

German  Democratic  Republic,  relations 
(Bolen),  May  37 

High  seas  salmon  fishery  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  international  convention,  signa- 
ture of  amending  protocol  (1972),  PR 
209,  5/4 

Profile,  June  4 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  amendment, 
PR  367,  9/26 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  58,  59, 
Apr.  61,  May  59,  June  59,  July  59,  60, 
61,  Aug.  58,  60,  Sept.  59,  60,  61,  Oct. 
62 

U.S.  military  aid  (Holbrooke),  Apr.  32 
Exemption  from  U.S.  policy  controls:  Ben- 
son,  Mar.   44;  Blechman,  Mar.   52; 
Carter,  Mar.  47;  Fish,  Mar.  48,  50; 
Mondale,  June  33 

U.S.  relations:  Sept.  47;  Brzezinski,  June  1; 
Holbrooke,  Aug.  2 

U.S.  trade  and  other  economic  issues:  Bar- 
raclough,  July  40;  Brzezinski,  June  1; 
Holbrooke,  Aug.  3;  Hormats,  June  10, 
Dec.  35;  Vance,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  37;  Vest, 
Mar.  28;  White  House,  Feb.  25 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942,  p.  1 1 


Japan  (Cont'd) 

U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Fukuda:  June  2; 

Brzezinski,  June  4;  program,  PR  194, 

4/28 

Jay,  Peter,  Nov.  14n,  Dec.  25 

Jefferson,  Thomas  (quoted),  Jan.  33 

Jenkins,  Roy  (Carter),  Sept.  9 

Johnson,    Lyndon   B.:    Nov.    40   (quoted); 

Warnke,  Oct.  18 
Johnson,  Marilyn  P.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Togo,  PR  389,  10/17 
Jordan: 

Meeting  of  King  Hussein  and  President  Car- 
ter at  Tehran  (Carter),  Jan.  10,  Feb.  3, 
19 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  60, i 

Apr.  62,  July  61 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Veliotes),  sworn  in,  PR| 

338,  8/24 
U.S.  security  and  military  assistance,  appro- 
priations request  (Vance),  Apr.  29,  PR 
89,  2/24 
Visits  of  Secretary  Vance  (Carter),  Oct.  3 
Arrival  statements,  PR  564,  12/13/77;  PR 

313,  8/7 
Departure  statements,  PR  565,    12/13/77;! 
PR  317,  8/7 
Jorgensen,  Anker,  U.S.  visit,  Apr.  47 
Joseph,  Geri  M.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Netherlands,  PR  306,  7/31 
Judicial  matters: 

Boeing  Company,   bilateral  agreement  re 
mutual  assistance  with  Kuwait,  Nov.  57| 
Execution  of  penal  sentences,  bilateral  agree'i 
ments  with:  Bolivia,  Apr.  61,  Aug.  60,: 
Sept.  60,  Oct.  61;  Canada,  Oct.  61;  sig-] 
nature,  PR  292,  7/19 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  and 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
matters  to  include  J.  Aron  &  Company 
and  the  Israel  Coffee  Company,  mutual 
assistance  in  administration  of  justice, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Mexico,  Aug. 
60-61 
General  Tire   and  Rubber  Company   and 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
matters  to  include  the  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corporation,  mutual  assistance  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Mexico,  May  59 
Jurisdiction  over  vessels  utilizing  Louisiana 
offshore  oil  port,  bilateral  agreements 
with:  Denmark,  Oct.  61;  Sweden,  Oct. 
62 
Legalization  for  foreign  public  documents, 
abolition  of  requirement,  convention 
(1961),  accession,  Seychelles,  Dec.  59 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  and  Boeing 
Company  to  the  McDonnell   Douglas 
Corporation,  mutual  assistance  in  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Pakistan,  Mar.  60 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  and  McDon- 
nell  Douglas  Corporation  matters, 
mutual  assistance  in  administration  of 
justice,  bilateral  agreements  with  Tur- 
key, Jan.  62,  Sept.  61 
Taking  of  evidence  abroad  in  civil  or  com- 
mercial matters,  convention  (1970),  ex- 
tension to  Hong  Kong,  Sept.  59 
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Judicial  matters  (Cont'd) 
Turkey-U.S.  negotiations  on  prisoner  trans- 
fer treaty,  announcement,  PR  274,  7/10 
Junior,  Lewis  D.,  participant  in  town  meeting 
on  foreign  policy,  Norfolk,  Va.,  PR  380, 
10/3 


Kaiser,  Philip  M.,  Jan.  32 
Kalb,  Marvin,  June  27 

Kamel,   Mohamed  Ibrahim  (see  also   Arab- 
Israeli  conflict:  Egyptian-Israeli  Foreign 
Ministers'  meetings),  Jan.  50,  Sept.  39 
Kampuchea.  See  Cambodia 
Karunaratne,  W.  S.,  Aug.  41 
Katz,  Julius  L.,  Jan.  59,  Mar.  1,  22,  Sept.  29, 
Oct.  26,  Nov.  25 
Profile,  Mar.  1 

Speaker,  25th  Assembly  of  the  International 
Rubber  Study  Group,  PR  205,  5/3;  PR 
264,  6/27 
Kaunda,  Kenneth  D.,  July  33 

Visit  to  U.S.:  (Carter),  July  33;  program,  PR 
221,  5/21 
Kelly,  Governor  (Vance),  June  20 
Kennedy,  Janet,  recipient  of  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Kennedy,  John  Clifford,  Jan.  53 
Kennedy,  John  F.  (quoted),  Apr.  17,  May  40, 

June  31,  Sept.  9,  Nov.  40 
■  Kennedy,  Richard  T.  (Nye),  July  46 
'  Kenya: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  June  60, 

July  60,  Aug.  60,  Sept.  60 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid:   Moose, 
Apr.  30;  Vance,  July  29;  White  House, 
Apr.  30 
King  Khalid  bin  Abdul  Aziz,  Feb.  1 1 
King,  Martin  Luther,  Jr.:   May   15  (quoted); 

Carter,  Feb.  10;  Goldberg,  Apr.  43 
Kinney,  Stephanie  Smith,  recipient  of  Certifi- 
cate of  Appreciation,  (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Kissinger,  Henry:  June  29  (quoted);  Carter, 
July  20:  Vance,  Mar.  17 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  support  (Carter),  Jan. 
11 
Kneip,  Richard  F.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Singapore,  PR  298,  7/25 
Korea,  Democratic  Republic  of: 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Dec.  59 
U.S.  embargo,  purpose  (Katz),  Mar.  22 
Korea,  Republic  of:  (ANZUS),  July  48 

Dialogue  with  North  Korea,  proposed,  and 
U.S.  conditions  for  participation 
(Vance),  Dec.  19 
Economic  relations  with  North  Korea,  pro- 
posed consultative  machinery  announced 
by  President  Park  (Department),  Aug.  20 
Energy  and  Resources  Minister  Chang,  visit 

to  U.S.,  PR  193,  4/27 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Joint  U.S. -Korean  Standing  Committee  on 
Nuclear  and  Other  Energy  Technology, 
joint  statement,  PR  348,  9/11 
Korean  Standards  Research  Institute,  de- 
velopment,  bilateral   agreement   with 
U.S.,  May  59 


Korea  (Cont'd) 

Myongdong  prisoners,  release  of:  Jan.   39; 

Christopher,  Mar.  32 
Textile  agreement   with   U.S.,   texts  of 
amendments,  PR  2,  1/4;  PR  86,  2/22;  PR 
115,  3/13;  PR  240,  6/7 
Tongsun  Park  (Vance),  Jan.  19 

Joint  statement.  Mar.  60 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  59,  61,  Mar. 
58-59,  60,  Apr.  61,  62,  May  59,  June 
60,  July  61,  Aug.  58,  59,  Oct.  61,  62 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Gleysteen),  sworn  in,  PR 

275,  7/11 
U.S.  ground  forces,  withdrawal  and  transfer 
to  Korea  of  certain  U.S.  equipment:  Jan. 
16;  Brzezinski,  June  3;  Carter,  Apr.  19, 
June  36;  Holbrooke,  Apr.   32,  Aug.   2; 
Vance,  Mar.  17,  Apr.  29 
U.S.  military  aid,  proposed:  Carter,  June  36; 
Holbrooke,   Apr.   32;   Vance,  Jan.    19, 
Apr.  29 
U.S.  mutual  defense  agreement:  Carter,  Apr. 
18;  Holbrooke,  Apr.  32,  Aug.  2;  Vance, 
Mar.  17 
U.S.   trade,  The  Trade  Debate,  publica- 
tion 8942,  p.  14 
U.S.   visit  of  President  Park,  question  of 
(Carter),  Sept.  12 
Korean  conflict,  debt  arrearages  (Hormats), 

Mar.  26 
Kosciuszko,  Thaddeus,  Feb.  1 
Kreps,  Juanita  (Carter),  Nov.  26 

Visit  to  India,  proposed,  Aug.  41 
Kuwait,    treaties,    agreements,    etc.,    May    58, 
June  59,  Nov.  57 


Labor  (see  also  Undocumented  aliens): 
Migration  of  labor,  Oct.  50 

Eastern  Europe  (Luers),  Nov.  36 
Population  growth,  effects  on  unemploy- 
ment, Nov.  2,  5 
Laboulaye,  Francois  de,  Jan.  30 
Laird,  Melvin  (Warnke),  Apr.  5 
Lake,  Anthony,  Jan.  24,  Dec.  25 

Speaker,  San  Francisco  Conference  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  PR  391,  10/17 
Lamport  Rodil,  Jorge:  Feb.  59;  remarks  on  pre- 
sentation of  letter  of  credence  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  1/18 
Lane,  George  M.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Yemen  Arab  Republic,  PR  342,  8/30 
Laos: 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Malaysia,  relations  (Rithauddeen),  Sept.  23 
Thailand,  relations  (Pachariyangkun),  Sept. 

23 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  58,  June 
59,  Aug.  59,  Dec.  58 
Latin   America  (see  also  Organization  of 
American  States  and  names  of  individual 
countries): 
Arms  sales  restraints,  need  for:  July  51, 
Nov.   54:  Carter,  May  5,   Sept.   54; 
Vance,  Nov.  50 
Human  rights  aspects  (Derian),  Nov.  51 
Caribbean: 
Caribbean  Group  for  Cooperation  in  eco- 


Latin  AmerU  a  (Cont'd) 

Caribbean  (Cont'd) 

nomic  Development:  Jan.   16,  May  5. 
July  51;  Carter,  Sept.  57 
Community   Secretariat,    project   grant 
agreement  for  basic  health  manage- 
ment training,  Dec.  60 
U.S.    interests:    Mondale,    Mar.    13; 

Richardson,  Feb.  58 
U.S.  trade,  investment,  and  development, 
conference,  PR  11,  1/9 
Central  America  (Todman),  May  54 

U.S.   Trade  and  Investment,   3d  annual 
conference,   New  Orleans,   schedule, 
PR  64,  2/7 
Commodity  exports  (graph).  Mar.  4 
Democratic  progress:  Carter,   Sept.   56; 
Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Derian,  Nov.  53; 
Mezvinsky,  Sept.  53;  Todman,  May  56 
Economic  progress:  May  5;  Carter,  Sept.  56; 

Lake,  Jan.  25 
Inter-American  treaty  of  reciprocal  assist- 
ance (Rio  Pact),  protocol  of  amendment 
(1975),  ratification,  U.S.,  June  59 
Nuclear-free  treaty  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco): 
May  5,  July  51;  Carter,  May  8,  Sept.  54; 
Mondale,  Mar.   13,  June  33;  Nye,  Oct. 
38 
Protocols  I  and  II:  Jan.   15,  Aug.  52,  53, 
Sept.  56;  Carter,  Sept.  54;  Leonard, 
Aug.  46;  Warnke,  Aug.  45 
Protocol  II,  Soviet  signature,  Aug.  59 
Population  projections,  Oct.  46,  48 
U.S.  relations:  Jan.  16;  Brzezinski,  June  1; 

Carter,  Jan.  12;  Derian  Nov.  53 
Young  Hispanic-American  leadership  semi- 
nar, PR  10,  1/9 
Law: 

International  Digest  of  United  States  Prac- 
tice, 1976,  released,  May  61 
Legal  careers,  address  at  Fordham  University 
(Vance),  PR  232,  5/28 
Law  of  the  sea  conference:  May  5;  Richardson, 
June  47,  Dec.  42 
Seabed  mining:  Mink,  Feb.  44;  Richardson, 
Feb.  39,  Apr.  54,  June  47,  Dec.  42; 
Vance,  Nov.  47 
Nationalism,   and  one-nation  one-vote 
threat  to  conclusion  of  negotiations 
(Richardson),  PR  397,  10/24 
U.S.   Senior  Scientific  Adviser  and  Deputy 
Representative  (McKelvey),  PR  24  1/15 
Lebanon: 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Itami),  remarks  on  pre- 
sentation of  credentials  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  11/16 
Cease-fire  and  arms  limitations,  need  for: 

Carter,  Oct.  3;  Vance,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  43 
Conference  of  Lebanese  factions,  proposed: 

Carter,  Nov.  10;  Vance,  Nov.  49 
Geneva  conference,  question  of  participation 

(Vance),  45 

Israeli  incursion  in  response  to  PLO  terrorist 

attacks:  Carter,  May  7,  46;  Department, 

May  46;  Vance,  May  23;  Young,  May  51 

U.S.  humanitarian  aid  (Department),  May 

46 
Use  of  U.S.  furnished  defense  articles  as 
violation  of  1952  agreement,  (Vance), 
May  27,  46 
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Lebanon  (Cont'd) 
Syrian  influence,  presence,  and  role:  Carter, 

Jan.  14,  Nov.   10;  Vance,  Mar.   14,  15, 

Aug.  17 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  60,  Feb.  60, 

June  60,  July  60,  Sept.  59,  61,  Nov.  56, 

Dec.  59,  60 
U.N.   interim  forces:   Sept.   47;  Atherton, 

May  45;  Carter,  May  7;  Department, 

May  46;  Mezvinsky,  Sept.  53;  Mondale, 

June   34;   Vance,  Jan.   45,   Nov.   49; 

Young,  May  51 
Security  Council   resolutions,   texts,   May 
51 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Dean),  sworn  in,  PR  379, 

10/2 
U.S.   intermediary  role:  Carter,   Nov.    10; 

Vance,  Jan.  45,  Mar.  15 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance  (Vance),  Jan.  45 

Lehrer,  James,  Mar.  14 

Leonard,  James  F.:  Nov.  46;  Vance,  May  31; 
Warnke,  Aug.  46 

Lesotho,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61, 
Apr.  61,  Sept.  59,  Oct.  60,  Dec.  60 

Less  developed  countries  (see  also  Commodity 
trade,  Food  production  and  shortages, 
Population  problems  and  control  and 
names  of  individual  countries):  Carter, 
May  14,  18 

Financing.  See  Development  assistance,  In- 
ternational financial  institutions  and  In- 
vestment of  private  capital  abroad 

International  economic  and  political  de- 
cisionmaking: May  17,  Sept.  47,  48; 
ASEAN,  Sept.  24;  Carter,  Feb.  14,  May 
4,  19;  Lake,  Jan.  26;  Maynes,  Jan.  51, 
Feb.  51,  Dec.  49;  Newsom,  Dec.  53; 
Vance,  Apr.  24,  PR  83,  2/21,  PR  89, 
2/24;  Young,  Oct.  58 

Nationalism  of  new  nations  (Richardson),  PR 
397,  10/24 

North-South  relations:  Feb.  9,  May  5,  Aug. 
41,  Sept.  3,  4,  47;  ASEAN,  Sept.  24; 
Carter,  Feb.  14,  15,  May  1,  Sept.  7, 
Dec.  13;  Christopher,  Sept.  28;  Mon- 
dale, Mar.  11,  13;  Shulman,  Jan.  8; 
Vance,  Mar.  18,  Nov.  45;  Young,  Jan. 
35,  Feb.  53 

Oil  prices,  effect:  Christopher,  Sept.  26; 
Vance,  Feb.  28,  Mar.  18;  Young,  Jan. 
35 

Population  size,  effect  on  economic  de- 
velopment, Nov.  1 ,  4 

Resource  transfers,  proposals:  Carter,  Nov. 
25,  Cooper,  Nov.  22;  Katz,  Nov.  25; 
Vance,  Nov.  47 

Technology  transfers.  See  Energy,  Nuclear 
energy  and  Science  and  technology. 

U.S.  trade  and  other  relations:  Jan.  16;  Car- 
ter, Sept.  1;  Chrisopher,  Sept.  27;  Hor- 
mats,  Aug.  23,  Dec.  35;  Lake,  Jan.  24; 
Maynes,  Feb.  49,  Sept.  49;  Vance,  Feb. 

24,  Apr.  24,  27,  June  14,  July  29,  Aug. 

25,  Nov.  46,  PR  83,  2/21,  PR  89,  2/24, 
PR  109,  3/9 

The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942,  pp. 
13,  20 


Liberia: 

Human  rights  (Vance),  May  28 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  May  57, 
58,  June  60,  Aug.  58,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  57 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Moose),  Apr.  31 
Visit'  of  President  Carter:  Carter,  May   18; 
Tolbert,  May  17 
Libya,   treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Aug.   59, 

Oct.  61,  Nov.  56 
Liechtenstein,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan. 

61,  July  60,  Aug.  59,  Nov.  56 
Lincoln,  Abraham  (quoted),  Feb.  7,  56,  June 

41 
Linneman,  Joseph,  Oct.  37 
Linowitz,  Sol  (Young),  Oct.  58 
Llado  y  Fernandez-Urrutia,  Jose:  Sept.  34;  re- 
marks on-presentation  of  credentials  and 
reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  8/2 
Lloyd,  Janet,  Director,  Family  Liaison  Office, 

remarks:  PR  103,  3/2;  Read,  PR  103,  3/2 
Load  Lines: 

Great  Lakes  load  lines,  reciprocal  recogni- 
tion,  bilateral  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  Canada,  Feb.  61 
International  convention  (1966):  Bangladesh, 
Nov.  56;  Honduras,  Jan.  61 
Lopez,  Alfonso,  July  49,  51,  57n 
Lopez  Portillo,  Jose:  Mar.    ll(quoted);  July 

57n;  Roel,  June  57 
Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council,  cospon- 
sorship  of  conference  on  U.S.  Middle  East 
policy,  PR  245,  6/9 
Lowenthal,   Alice,  recipient  of  Certificate  of 

Appreciation  (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Luers,  William  H.,  Nov.  33 

Ambassador  to  Venezuela,  sworn  in  as,  PR 
363,  9/21 
Luxembourg,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan. 
61 ,  Mar.  58,  59,  Apr.  60,  June  59,  July  60 
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Macau,   textile  agreement  with  U.S.,   text  of 

amendment,  PR  16,  1/12;  PR  465,  12/22 
MacLeish,  Archibald  (quoted),  July  25 
MacNeil,  Robert,  Jan.  9,  Mar.  14 
Madagascar,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan. 

61,  Apr.  61,  July  58 
Malawi: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 

July  58 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Horan),  sworn  in,  PR  382, 
10/6 
Malaysia: 

Drug  control  program  and  U.S.  aid  (Falco), 

June  46 
Economic    and   political    development 

(Newsom),  Dec.  28,  29,  30 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Indochinese  refugees  problem  (Derian),  Mar. 

33 
Textile  agreement  with   U.S.,   texts  of 
amendment,  PR  303,  7/27;  PR  440,  12/5 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  June  59,  Aug. 

58,  Sept.  61,  Nov.  56 
U.S.  military  aid  (Holbrooke),  Apr.  34 
Vietnam,   Laos,  and  Cambodia,   relations 
(Rithauddeen),  Sept.  23 


Maldives,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  58, 

July  59,  Aug.  59 
Mali: 

Action  Riz-Sorgho  project,  grant  agreement 

with  U.S.,  July  61 
Ambassador  to  U.S.:  Dec.  27;  remarks  on 
presentation  of  credentials  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  11/16 
Malta,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Apr.  60,  May 

58,  Aug.  60,  Dec.  60 
Mambouka,  Jean-Daniel,  July  34 
Manley,  Michael,  July  49,  51,  57w 
Manpower  development,  project  grant  agree- 
ments in  southern  Africa:  Lesotho,   Dec. 
60;  southern  Sudan,  Nov.  57;  Swaziland, 
Dec.  61 
Mansfield,  Michael  Joseph,  profile,  June  3 
Manshel,  Warren  Demian,  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Denmark,  PR  268,  6/29 
Marder,  Murrey,  June  27 

Marine  pollution  (see  also  Oil  pollution): 

Prevention  of  pollution  from  ships,  interna- 
tional  convention    (1973),   protocol 
(1978),  Poland,  Dec.  59 
Protocol  (1973)  re  intervention  in  cases  of 
marine  pollution  by  substances  other  than 
oil:   Mexico,   Aug.   59,  Oct.   60;  U.S., 
Aug.  59,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  56 
Protocol  (1978),  U.K.,  Nov.  56 
Maritime  matters: 

Argentine-U.S.   bilateral  agreement  on,  July 

60 
Assistance  and  salvage  at  sea,  unification  of 
certain  rules,  convention  (1910),  acces- 
sion, Tonga,  Sept.  60 
Consultative  Shipping  Group-U.S.   shipping 
talks,  announcements,  PR  234,  5/30;  PR 
415,  11/6 
Agreed  record,  PR  431,  11/21 
Government-controlled  cargoes,  equal  access 
to  ocean  carriage,   bilateral  agreement 
with  Brazil,  Feb.  61 
Intergovernmental    Maritime   Consultative 
Organization  (Maynes),  Feb.  50 
Convention  (1948):  Guinea-Bissau,  Jan. 
61;  Mauritius,  July  59;  Seychelles, 
Aug.  58;  Somalia,  June  59 
Amendments  (1974):  Gabon,  Guinea- 
Bissau,  Jan.   61;  Mauritius,  Aug. 
58-59;    Seychelles,    Sept.    59; 
Uruguay,  Dec.  59 
U.S.   income  tax  reimbursements,  proce- 
dure, bilateral  agreement,  Apr.  62 
International  maritime  traffic,  facilitation  of, 
convention  (1965),   accession,  Liberia, 
May  58 
Amendment    of   article    VII    (1973): 
Bahamas,  June  59;  Greece,  Singapore, 
July  59 
Jurisdiction  over  vessels  in  deepwater  ports 
off  the  U.S.  coast,  bilateral  agreement 
with  Norway,  Sept.  61 
Jurisdiction  over  vessels  utilizing  Louisiana 
offshore   oil   port,   bilateral   agreements 
with:  Denmark,  Oct.  61;  Sweden,  Oct. 
62 
Maritime  affairs  and  boundaries  agreements 
with: 
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Maritime  matters  (Cont'd) 
Maritime  affairs  (Cont'd) 

Cuba:  Jan.  62.  May  57,  PR  579.  12/20/77; 

Vance,  Aug.  13 
Mexico:  June  58,  July  61;  Vance,  June  57 
Venezuela,  May  59 
Maritime  boundaries  and  related  resource  is- 
sues, joint   U.S. -Canadian   report,   PR 
136,  3/28 
Omega  navigational  system,  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Liberia,  Nov.  57 
Tonnage  measurement  of  ships,  international 
convention  (1969):  New  Zealand  (not 
applicable  to  Cook  Island,  Niue,  and 
Tokelau),   Mar.   59;  Panama,   May  58; 
Philippines,  Nov.  57 
Marriage: 

Delayed   marriage  as  factor  in  population 

control,  Dec.  45 
Marriage,  consent,  minimum  age,  and  regis- 
tration, convention  (1962),  ratification, 
Guinea,  Mar.  58 
Mauritania,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  60, 

July  59,  61,  Dec.  58 
Mauritius,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61, 
Feb.  61,  June  60,  July  58-59,  Aug.  60, 
Oct.  61,  Dec.  59 
Maynes,  Charles  William,  Jan.  50,  Feb.  48, 

Sept.  48,  Dec.  48 
McCloskey,  Robert  J.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Greece,  PR  131,  3/21 
McCullough,  David  (Carter),  Mar.  57,  July  49, 

51 
McDougall,  Frank  L.,  Jan.  33 
McGovern,  George,  Aug.  44 
McHenry,  Donald  L.,  June  55,  Dec.  22;  Car- 
ter, Aug.  10;  Christopher,  Oct.  15;  Vance, 
Mar.  22 
Speaker,  San  Francisco  conference  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  PR  391,  10/17 
McKelvey,   Vincent  E.,  Senior  Scientific  Ad- 
viser to  U.S.  delegation  of  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  and  Deputy  Representative  of 
the  United  States,  PR  24,  1/15 
McKinney,  J.  R.,  July.  58 
McNamara,  Robert  (Warnke),  Oct.  17 
Meir,  Golda  (quoted),  Aug.  35 
i    Death  of  (Vance),   PR  444,    12/8;  PR  445, 

12/8 
Mendelevich,  L.  I.,  July  36 
Menzies,  Sir  Andrew,  July  48 
vleteorology: 
Cooperative  observation  programs,  bilateral 
agreements   with:   Chile,    May   58; 
Mexico,  Apr.  62 
Iranian  Meteorological  Services,  moderniza- 
tion, bilateral  agreement  with  Iran,  Mar. 
60 
World  Meteorological  Organization:  Carter, 
Nov.  51;  Maynes,  Feb.  50 
Convention  (1947):   Djibouti,   Aug.   59; 
Gambia,   Nov.   56;  Guinea-Bissau, 
Jan.  61;  Maldives,  Aug.  59 
vleteorology,  Legal,  International  Organization 
of,  convention  (1955),  accession,  Korea, 
Republic  of,  Aug.  59 
Mexico: 

Air  charter  services  and  reduced  fares,  bilat- 
eral agreement,  Feb.  59 
Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.: 


Mexico  (Cont'd) 

Signature  by  Vice  President  Mondale,  PR 

38,  1/20 
Text,  PR  63,  2/7 
Colorado  River  waters  for  use   in  Tijuana, 
emergency   deliveries.    International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  Min- 
ute 259,  Oct.  62 
Drug  control  programs,  and  U.S.  assistance: 
Carter,   Sept.    12;  Falco,  June  42,  43; 
Linneman,  Oct.  38;  Mondale,  Mar.  12 
Population  growth  potential,  Oct.  49 
Sovereignty  (Roel),  June  57-58 
Spraying  of  paraquat  and  other  herbicides  for 
marijuana  control,  question  of:  Benson, 
Oct.  56;  Carter,  Sept.  12 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ment, PR  343,  9/1 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,  Feb.   61,   Mar. 
59,  60,  Apr.  61,  62,  May  59,  June  60, 
July  61,  Aug.  59,  60,  Sept.  61,  Oct.  62, 
Nov.  57,  Dec.  59,  60 
Undocumented   workers:   Foreign  Relations 
Outline.   Sept.   38;   Mondale,   Mar.    12; 
Vance,  June  57,  58 
U.S.  bracero  program,  denial:  Carter,  Mar. 

8;  Vance.  June  57 
U.S. -Mexico  Commission  on  Cultural  Coop- 
eration,  3d  meeting,   summary  and  an- 
nexes II  and  III  of  final  statement,  Nov. 
55 
U.S. -Mexico  Cooperation  and  Desertifica- 
tion project  (Benson),  Oct.  55 
U.S.    relations,   announcement   of  Phoenix 
conference  on  select  issues,   PR  408, 
10/27 
U.S.   trade,  The  Trade  Debate,  publication 

8942,  p.  13 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance: 
Arrival  statement  (Vance),  PR  212,  5/4 
Joint  communique,  June  58 
Joint  news  conference,  June  56 
Toast  (Vance),  PR  214,  5/4 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale,  Mar.  11 
Mezvinsky,  Edward  M.,  Sept.  52 
Micronesia  (Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific): 
Sept.   47;   ANZUS.  July  48;  Department, 
June  49;  Holbrooke,  Oct.  43 
Statement  of  Principles,  June  49 
Military  aid  (see  also  Foreign  aid  and  Security 
assistance): 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of: 

Defense  equipment  agreement  re  mutual 
cooperation  in  research  add  develop- 
ment, production,  procurement,  and 
logistic  support,  Dec.  60 
Sidewinder  (AIM-96)  missile  system, 
coproduction  and  sale,  bilateral 
agreement,  July  61 
Human   rights  considerations.    See   under 

Foreign  aid 
Japan,   U.S.   administrative  and  related  ex- 
penses for  Japanese  FY  1978,  bilateral 
agreement,  Sept.  61 
Korea,  Republic  of,  proposed  aid:  Carter, 
June  36;  Holbrooke,   Apr.   32;   Vance, 
Jan.  19,  Apr.  29 
Mutual  defense  (Carter),  Apr.  18 
Panama,  economic  and  military  cooperation 


Military  aid  (Cont'd) 

agreement,  Nov.  57 
Southeast  Asia  (Holbrooke),  Apr.  34 
Taiwan  (Department),  Dec.  29 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,   defense   areas, 
bilateral  agreement  with  U.K.,  Nov.  57 
U.S.    appropriations   request:    Benson,    Mar. 
45;   Vance,  Apr.   29,  June   19,  PR  89, 
2/24 
Military   missions,   bilateral   agreement   with 

Iran,  Mar.  60 
Mink,  Patsy  T.,  Feb.  42,  Apr.  51 
Mojsov,  Lazar  (quoted),  Jan.  39 
Momjian  Set  Charles,  Nov.  46 
Monaco,  accession  to  international  trade  in  en- 
dangered species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora 
convention,  July  59 
Mondale,  Walter,  Jan.  46 
Addresses  and  remarks: 

Arms  control,   address  to  U.N.   General 
Assembly  Special   Session  on  Disar- 
mament, June  31 
Camp  David  meeting,  greetings  on  arrival 
of  President   Sadat  and   of  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  Oct.  4 
Israel,  30th  anniversary,  address  to  Israeli 
Knesset,  Aug.  33 
U.S.  delegation  to  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament,  ex  officio  chairman,  Aug. 
44n 
Visit  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  Mar.  9 
Visit  to  Southeast  Asia:  Brzezinski,  June  4; 
Holbrooke,  Apr.  33,  Aug.  2;  Mondale, 
July  22,  23;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
Mongolia: 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 
July  59 
Monnet,  Jean  (quoted),  Nov.  50 
Monroe,  Bill,  July  26 
Moore,  John:  ASEAN,  Sept.  25;  Newsom,  Dec. 

29;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
Moose,  Richard  M.:  Apr.  30,  Dec.  25;  Vance, 
July  30 
Delivery  of  Secretary   Vance's  speech  at 
Women's  Action  Organization  award 
ceremony,  PR  358,  9/19 
Speaker,  San  Francisco  conference  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  PR  391,  10/17 
Morocco: 

Human  rights  (Christopher),  Mar.  32 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  58, 
59,  Apr.  60,  May  59,  Aug.  58,  Nov.  57, 
Dec.  60 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Parker),   sworn  in,   PR 

386,  10/13 
U.S.  visit  of  King  Hassan,  program,  PR  420, 
11/9 
Morse,  Arthur  (Carter),  June  41 
Moss,  Ambler  H.,  Jr.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Panama,  PR  378,  9/29 
Moyers.  Bill,  Dec.  14 
Moynihan,  Daniel  Patrick  (Maynes),  Jan.  51 
Mozambique:  Carter,  July  18;  Vance,  May  28 
Raids  from  Rhodesia:  Department,  Dec.  25; 
Vance,  May  28 
Joint  U.K-U.S.  statement,  Dec.  25 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Apr. 
61,  62,  Dec.  58,  59 
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Multinational  corporations:  Carter,   Dec.    13; 
Maynes,  Sept.  50 
Codes  of  conduct:  May  5,  June  58;  Carter, 
Dec.  13;  Nye.  Mar.  40;  Vance,  Aug.  25 
U.N.  drafts  (Maynes),  Feb.  51 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act   of   1977 
and  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Investment 
Improved  Disclosure  Act  of  1977:  Carter, 
Nov.  24 
Signature  (Carter),  Jan.  27 
Illicit  payments:  Apr.  48,  June  58,  July  51; 
Vance,  Aug.  25;  Young,  Oct.  59 
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Namibia:  June  38,  Aug.  40;  ANZUS,  July  49; 

Kaunda,   July   34;   Mondale,    Mar.    11; 

Vance,  Feb.   23,  24,  July  32,   Aug.    16, 

Sept.  16,  Nov.  49 

Background  (Christopher),  Oct.  15 

Chief  Kapuuo,  murder  of:  Carter,  May   12; 

McHenry,  June  55 
Elections,   U.N. -supervised,  proposed:  May 
16,  June  53,  54,  Aug.  19;  Carter,  Nov. 
50;  Christopher,  Oct.  15,  16;  Jamieson, 
June  52,  53;  McHenry,  June  56;  Vance, 
Aug.  11,  Dec.  21 
Date,  question  of:  joint  statement,   Dec. 
24;  McHenry,  Dec.  22;  South  African 
statement,  Dec.  24;  Vance,  Dec.  21, 
22,  23,  56;  Western  Five  statement, 
Dec.  25 
Security  Council   resolution  435:  joint 
statement,  Dec.  24;  Vance,  Dec.  21, 
23 
Text,  Dec.  57 
Voter  registration,   announcement,   Aug. 
19 
Five-power  contact  group  (see  also  South 
Africa  and  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization,   infra):  Jan.    16,  Feb.   55; 
McHenry,   June  55;  Shulman,  Jan.   5; 
Vance,  July  5;  Young,  Feb.  54 
Proposals:  May  16;  Carter,  May  8,  12,  15; 
Christopher,  Oct.   15;  Jamieson,  June 
50;   Vance,   Aug.    11,  Nov.  49,  Dec. 
23 
Text,  June  53 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  constitu- 
tion,  signature,  Jan.   61 
Independence  date,  question  of:  June  53,  54; 

Jamieson,  Mar.- 21;  Vance,  22,  Dec.  22 
Political  prisoners,  detainees,  and  refugees, 
proposed  release  and  return:  June  54; 
Jamieson,  June  50,  52 
South  Africa: 

Acceptance  of  proposals:   Christopher, 
Oct.    15;  Jamieson,  June  53;   Vance, 
July  30,  Aug.  11 
Qualifications:  Joint  statement,  Dec.  24; 
McHenry,  Dec.  22;  Security  Coun- 
cil, Dec.   57;  South  African  state- 
ment, Dec.  24;  Vance,  Dec.  21,  22, 
56;  Western  Five  statement,   Dec. 
25 
Five-power  contact  group,   consultations 
with:   Genscher,   Mar.   21,   22;  de 
Guiringaud,  Mar.  21;  Jamieson,  June 
50;  joint  statement,  Dec.   24;  Owen, 


Namibia  (Cont'd) 

South  Africa  (Cont'd) 
Five-power  contact  group  (Cont'd) 

Mar.  20,  22;  South  African  statement, 
Dec.   24;   Vance,  Mar.   20,  June  25, 
26,  Dec.  21,  22,  23 
Sovereignty  claim  (Vance),  Dec.  22 
Unilateral  election  to  select  leaders:  Car- 
ter, May  8;  joint  statement,  Dec.  24; 
South  African  statement,   Dec.   24; 
Vance,  Dec.  21,  22,  23,  56;  Western 
Five  statement,  Dec.  25 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization: 
Acceptance   of  proposals:   Christopher, 
Oct.    15;   Vance,  June  30, .Aug.    11, 
Dec.  56,  PR  284,  7/14 
Angolan  relations:   Carter,   Aug.   9-10; 

Vance,  Aug.  13 
Authentic  leaders  of  Namibia,  May  16 
Five-power  contact  group  consultations: 
Aug.    19;  Carter,   May  8;  Genscher, 
Mar.   21;  Jamieson,  June  50,   52; 
Vance,  Mar.  20,  Aug.  19 
SWAPO-South  Africa  district:   Christ- 
opher, Oct.    15;  Jamieson,  June  50; 
McHenry,  June  56;  Vance,  July  30, 
Aug.  11 
Soviet  position,  question  of  (Shulman),  Jan. 

5 
U.N.  role  (see  also  Elections,  supra):  June 
53,  54,  Aug.   19;  Carter,  Aug.  7;  Chris- 
topher, Oct.    16;  Jamieson,  June  52,  53; 
Maynes,   Feb.   49;   Owen,   Mar.    22; 
Shulman,  Jan.  5;  Vance,  Dec.  22 
Security  Council  resolution  385;  Carter, 
May   8,    12;  Christopher,   Oct.    15; 
Jamieson,  June   50;  McHenry,  June 
55;  Owen,  Sept.  18;  Vance,  Sept.  45, 
Dec.  56 
Security  Council  resolution  435,   text, 

Dec.  57 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Botha,  ques- 
tion of  (Vance),  Dec.  23 
Walvis  Bay:  Jamieson,  June  53;   Vance, 
July  30,  Sept.  45 
Map,  June  51 
National   peace  academy,   proposed  (Vance), 

Aug.  14 
National   Security  Council  decisionmaking 

(Warnke),  Dec.  10 
Nauru,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  June  59,  60, 

Aug.  59 
Near  and  Middle  East: 

Arab  world,   U.S.   relations  and   interests: 
Atherton,  May  42;  Carter,  July  17,  20; 
Saunders,  Aug.  29,  30,  Nov.  44 
Commodity  exports,  graph,  Mar.  4 
Foreign   Relations  of  the    United  States, 
1950,  volume  V,   The  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa,  released,  Nov.  58 
Middle   East   Special   Requirements   Fund 

(Vance),  Apr.  25,  PR  89,  2/24 
Nuclear-free   zone,   proposed:   Aug.   52; 

Vance,  Mar.  17 
U.S.    interests  in  the   Middle  East,   an- 
nouncements of  conferences:   Atlanta, 
PR  138,  3/28;  Detroit,  PR  204,  5/3 
U.S.   Middle  East  policy,  announcement  of 
Los  Angeles  conference,  PR  245,  6/9 


Near  and  Middle  East  (Cont'd) 
U.S.  policy  in  the  1970's  (Saunders),  Aug. 
29 
Nepal: 

Human  rights:  Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Dubs, 

May  50 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Aug.  58,  Nov.  57, 

Dec.  60 
U.S.  relations  (Dubs),  May  50 
Netherlands: 

North   Atlantic   air  services,  joint  U.S.- 
Netherlands statement  PR  112,  3/11 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Apr.  61, 
May  59,  June  59,  60,  July  60,  Aug.  60, 
Sept.  61,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  56 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Joseph),  sworn  in,   PR 
306,  7/31 
New  Zealand  (see  also  ANZUS): 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  June  49; 
remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials 
and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  4/6 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,  Feb.   60,   61, 

Mar.  59,  60 
U.S.  military  aid,  exemption  from  U.S.  pol- 
icy   controls:    Benson,    Mar.    44; 
Blechman,   Mar.   52;  Carter,   Mar.  47; 
Fish,  Mar.  48,  50;  Mondale,  June  33 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale:  Brzezinski, 
June  4;  Holbrooke,  Aug.   2;  Mondale, 
July  22 
Newman,  Paul,  Aug.  43 
Newsom,  David  S.,  Dec.  25,  28,  52 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Af-' 
fairs,  sworn  in,  PR  177,  4/19 
Nicaragua: 

AID  education  project  (Vance),  Apr.  26,  PR 

89,  2/24 

Internal  crisis  (Vance),  Nov.  50 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 

61,  Apr.  60,  Dec.  60 

Niger,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  May 

59,  July  61,  Sept.  59,  60,  Oct.  60,  Nov. 

56 

Niger  River  system  development,   U.S.   aid 

(Carter),  May  13 
Nigeria: 

Democratic  progress:  Carter,  May  13;  Mez- 

vinsky,  Sept.  53 
Joint  Nigerian-U.S.   working  groups:  May 
17;  Carter,  May  15;  joint  statement,  PR 
200,  5/2 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Mar.   59,  June 

60,  Aug.  61,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  57 
Visit  of  President  Carter:  May  3;  Carter, 
May  11,  15,  July  21;  Vance,  July  29 
Joint  U.S. -Nigerian  communique,  May  16 
Nimetz,  Matthew,  Jan.  31,  Aug.  26,  Oct.  29 
Speaker,  Phoenix  conference  on  select  issues 
in  U.S. -Mexico  relations,  PR  408,  10/27 
Nonalignment,  Apr.  46 
Nonintervention,  U.S.  principle  (Carter),  Apr. 

18,  Sept.  11,  Dec.  15 
Noor  Ahmad  Noor,  remarks  on  presentation  of 
letter  of  credence  and  reply  by  President 
Carter,  UNN,  8/2 
Norrish,  Merwyn:  June  49;  remarks  on  presen- 
tation of  credentials  and  reply  by  President 
Carter,  UNN,  4/6 
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orth  Atlantic  Council.  July  11 
Ministerial   meeting,   Brussels,   (Dec.   8-9, 
1977),  and  final  communique  (Vance), 
Jan.  28 
Preparatory  meeting,  Paris:  NATO,  July    9; 

Vance,  July  5,  6,  7 
Summit  meeting,  Washington:  Carter,  Feb. 
16.  July   1,   2,   3;  Mondale,  June  32; 
Vance,  July  4;  Vest,  Mar.  28 
Invasion  of  Shaba  region  on  Zaire,  consid- 
eration of:  Carter,  July  1;  Vance,  July 
5 
Text  of  final  communique,  July  8 
[orth     Atlantic     Treaty     Organization: 
Brzezinski,  July  28;  Carter,  Jan.   12,   15; 
Truman  (quoted),  July  1;  Vance,  PR  43, 
1/21 
Background  article:   July    10;  and  general 

statistics,  1977  (table),  July  7,  Sept.  34c 
Defense  forces:  Bolen,  May  37;  Brown, 
Nov.  14;  Brzezinski,  June  1;  Carter,  Feb. 
14,  16,  20,  Apr.  18,  June  12,  July  1,  16; 
Christopher,  Dec.  36;  Mondale,  June  32; 
NATO,  Jan.  30;  Vance,  May  21;  Vest, 
Mar.  27,  28;  Warnke,  Apr.  9 
Coproduction  and  third-country  sales 

(Christopher),  Dec.  39 
Long-term  defense  program:  Carter,  July 
2,  3;  Sept.  7,  8;  NATO,  July  9,   10; 
Vance,  July  4,  Aug.  15 
New  weapons   systems  and   family-of- 
weapons  concept  (Christopher),  Dec. 
38 
Readiness,  question  of  (Brown),  Nov.  15 
Tribute   to,   Wiesbaden-Erbenheim   Air 
Base:  Carter,  Sept.  8;  Schmidt,  Sept. 
9 
U.S.   forward-based   systems  (Warnke), 
Oct.  18,  Dec.  10 
Greece  and  Turkey,   importance  to:  Carter, 
July  4,  Aug.  6,  7,  Sept.   34,  Dec.   38; 
Clifford,  July  41;  Department,  May  34, 
Dec.  38;  Vance,  May  33,  June  25,  July 
4,  6,   Sept.    14,  PR  265,  6/28;  White 
House  statement,  Sept.  34 
Italy,  importance  to  (Gardner),  July  43 
NATO   explosion-resistant   multi-influence 
sweep  system  (ERMISS),  memorandum 
of  understanding  (1978),  Nov.  56 
Spain,  question  of  membership  (Vance),  July 

8 
Unity  of  the  alliance  (Carter),  July  3 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bennett),  profile,  July  11 
U.S.   consultations  on  SALT  negotiations: 
Dec.  4;  Carter,   Feb.    17,  July  2,  4; 
NATO,  Jan.  31,  July  9;  Vance,  Jan.  28, 
29,  July  5;  Vest,  Mar.  29 
U.S.   financial   and  other  support:  Carter, 
Sept.  7,  Oct.  12;  Schmidt,  Sept.  8;  Vest, 
Mar.  28 
U.S.  military  supplies,  exemption  from  U.S. 
policy   controls:   Benson,    Mar.   44; 
Blechman,   Mar.   52;  Carter,  Mar.  47; 
Fish,  Mar.  48,  50;  Mondale,  June  33 
Jorway,  treaties,   agreements,  etc.,  Jan.   61, 
Mar.  59,  60,  July  58,  59,  60,  Aug.  60,  61, 
Sept.  60,  61 
Notices  of  meetings: 
Advisory  committee  of  the  U.S.   National 


Notices  of  meetings  (Cont'd) 

Section  of  the  International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas, 
PR   116,  3/15;  PR   161,  4/12;  PR  351, 
9/13 
Advisory  Committee  on  Historical  Diploma- 
tic Documentation,  PR  384,  10/10 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Intel- 
lectual Property,  PR  118,  3/15;  PR  366, 
9/22;  PR  424,  11/14 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
partially  closed  meeting,  PR  239,  6/6;  PR 
377,  9/29 
Advisory  Committee  on  Music: 

Advisory  Panel  on  Academic  Music,  PR 

80,  2/17 
U.S.    Advisory  Committee  on  Classical 
Music,  PR  108,  3/8 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  1979  World  Ad- 
ministrative Radio  Conference,  PR  229, 
5/24;  PR  330,  8/15;  PR  412,   11/3;  PR 
457,  12/14 
Advisory  Committee  on  Transnational  Enter- 
prises: PR  582,   12/21/77;  PR  72,  2/13; 
PR  84,  2/21;  PR  148,  4/5;  PR  160,  4/12 
(revision);  PR  210,  5/3;  PR  226,  5/24;  PR 
227,  5/24;  PR  302,  7/26;  PR  335,  8/16; 
PR  369,  9/27;  PR  262,  6/26  (closed 
meeting);  PR  282,  7/13  (cancellation);  PR 
405,  10/26;  PR  433,  11/22 
Advisory  Committee  to  U.S.  Section,  Inter- 
national North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, PR  352,  9/14 
Fine  Arts  Committee,  PR  385,  10/10 
Ocean  Affairs  Advisory  Committee,  PR  59, 

1/31;  PR  238,  6/6;  PR  372,  9/27 
Overseas  Schools  Advisory  Council,  PR  208, 

5/3;  PR  400,  10/24 
Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  International  Law,  PR  54,   1/30; 
PR  357,  9/18 
Study  group  on  estate  matters,  PR  222, 

5/17 
Study  group  on  hotelkeepers'  liability,  PR 

77,  2/15;  PR  130,  3/21 
Study  group  on  international  child  abduc- 
tion by  one  parent,  PR  425,  11/14 
Study  group  on  maritime  law  matters,  PR 

36,  1/20;  PR  197,  5/1 
Study  group  on  negotiable  instruments,  PR 

230,  5/24 
Study  group  on  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  foreign  judgments,  PR  288, 
7/17 
Study  group  on  transnational  bankruptcy 
problems,   PR   113,   3/13;  PR   180, 
4/20;  PR  289,  7/17 
Shipping  Coordinating  Committee: 

Committee  on  Ocean  Dumping,  PR   198, 

5/1;  PR  328,  8/15 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Marine  Pollution,  PR   132,  3/21;  PR 

361 ,  9/20 

Open  meetings,  PR   120,  3/15;  PR   149, 
4/5;  PR  162,  4/12;  PR  320,  8/8;  PR 

362,  9/20 

Ad  hoc  working  group  on  nuclear  ships, 
PR  152,  4/6;  PR  153,  4/7;  PR  334, 
8/16 


Notices  of  meetings  (Cont'd) 

Shipping  Coordinating  Committee  (Cont'd) 
Subcommittee  on  SOLAS: 

Working  group  on  bulk  chemicals.   PR 

144,  3/31;  PR  469,  12/28 
Working  group  on  carriage  of  dangerous 

goods,  PR  207,  5/3;  PR  312,  8/7 
Working  group  on  fire  protection,   PR 

301,  7/28;  PR  371,  9/27 
Working  group  on  international   multi- 
national  transport   and  containers, 
PR  561,  12/12/77;  PR  189,  4/26;  PR 
325,  8/15;  PR  404,  10/26 
Working  group  on  lifesaving  appliances, 
PR  3,   1/5;  PR  267,  6/29;  PR  428, 
11/15 
Working  group  on   radiocommunica- 
tions,  PR  560,    12/12/77;  PR  37, 
1/20;  PR  134,  3/21;  PR  190,  4/26; 
PR  228,  5/24;  PR  259,  6/20;  PR 
299,  7/26;  PR  350,  9/13;  PR  399, 
20/24;  PR  422,    11/13;  PR  466, 
12/22 
Working  group  on  safety  of  fishing  ves- 
sels, PR  319,  8/8 
Working  group  on  safety  of  navigation, 
PR   188,  4/26;  PR  252,  6/14;  PR 
442,  12/7 
Working  group  on  ship  design  and 
equipment,  PR  117,  3/15;  PR  327, 
8/15;  PR  370,  9/27;  PR  423,  11/13; 
PR  463,  12/22 
Working  group  on  standards  of  training 
and  watchkeeping,   PR  572,    12/ 
15/77;  PR  133,  3/21;  PR  331,  8/15; 
PR  393,  10/19;  PR  436,  11/27 
Working  group  on  subdivision  and  sta- 
bility, PR  150,  4/5;  PR  255,  6/16; 
PR  326,  8/15 
Panel  on  bulk  cargoes,  PR  173,  4/17; 
PR  261,  6/22;  PR  340,  8/29;  PR 
414,  11/3 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  PR  34, 
1/19 
U.S.  Advisory  Committee  on  Folk  Music  and 

Jazz,  PR  578,  12/19/77 
U.S.   National  Committee  for  the  Interna- 
tional  Radio  Consultative  Committee 
(CCIR): 
National  Committee,  PR  147.  4/5 
Study  group  1,  PR  78,  2/15;  PR  122,  3/15; 

PR  329,  8/15 
Study  group  2,  PR  85,  2/22 
Study  group  4,  PR  119,  3/15 
Study  group  5,  PR  573,  12/15/77;  PR  123, 
3/15;  PR  185,  4/24;  PR  300,  7/26;  PR 
347,  9/8;  PR  388,  10/16 
Study  group  6,  PR  27,  1/17;  PR  332,  8/15 
Study  group  7,  PR  33,  1/19;  PR  70,  2/10; 

PR  447,  12/11 
Study  group  8,  PR  94,  2/27;  PR  137,  3/28 
Study  group  9,  PR  583,  12/21/77 
Study  group  10  and  1 1,  PR  87,  2/23;  PR 
143,  3/31 
U.S.  National  Committee  of  the  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT): 
Study  Group  1,  PR  585,  12/27/77;  PR  69, 
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Notices  of  meetings  (Cont'd) 
CCITT  (Cont'd) 

Study  Group  1  (Cont'd) 

2/10;  PR  121,  3/15;  PR  199,  5/1;  PR 
251.   6/13;  PR  294,   7/20;  PR  304, 
7/28;  PR  337,  8/23;  PR  355,  9/15;  PR 
401,  10/25;  PR  441,  12/7 
Study  Group  2,  PR  281,  7/13;  PR  430, 

11/17 
Study  Group  4,  PR  68,  2/10;  PR  250,  6/13; 
PR  349,  9/13;  PR  460,  12/19 
Nuclear  energy,  peaceful  uses:  Apr.  46,  June 
58,  Aug.  51,  53,  Sept.  3;  Cooper,  Nov.  20 
CABR1   in-pile,   and  Annular  Core   Pulsed 
Reactor  (ACPR),  research  programs  re 
fast  reactor  safety,  agreement  (1978): 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
U.S.,  Sept.  58-59 
India.  Tarapur  reactor:  Aug.  40;  Carter,  Feb. 
9,  17,  July  47;  Newsom,  Dec.  54;  Nye, 
July  45 
International   nuclear  fuel-cycle  evaluation 
program  (INFCEP):  Aug.  53,   Sept.   3; 
ANZUS,  July  48;  Carter,  Apr.  50;  Gard- 
ner, July  44;  Gelb,  Nov.    18;  Mondale, 
June  33;  Nye,  July  46,  Oct.  40,  41; 
Vance,  Nov.  47,  50;  Vest,  Mar.  28 
Organizing  conference  (Shulman),  Jan.  4 
Korea-U.S.  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Nuclear  and  Other  Energy  Technology, 
Joint  Statement,  PR  348,  9/1 1 
Nuclear  cooperation  (Vance),  June  18 

Bilateral  agreements  with:  Australia,  Oct. 
61;  Iran,  Apr.  49 
Nuclear  fuel  bank,  proposed:  Gardner,  July 

44;  Nye,  Oct.  42 
Safeguards.  See  under  International  Atomic 

Energy  Agency 
Safety  matters,  exchange  of  technical  infor- 
mation and  cooperation  in,  bilateral  ar- 
rangement in  Israel,  Aug.  60 
Satellite  power  sources,  safety  factors  (Car- 
ter), Mar.  7,  8 
Thorium  technology  (Carter),  May  8 
TRIGA  reactor,  supply  of  enriched  uranium, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Romania,  Apr. 
62 
Uranium  enrichment  services,   payments 
from  Japanese  utility  companies,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Japan,  Oct.  62 
U.S.  policy:  Carter,  Apr.   50,  May  8,  July 
22;  Leonard,  Aug.  47;  Mondale,  June  33; 
Nye,  Mar.  38,  July  45,  Oct.   39;  Vest, 
Mar.  28;  Warnke,  Aug.  45;  Young,  Aug. 
42 
Nuclear  fuel  supply,  assurances  of:  Sept. 
3;  Carter,   Sept.    1;  Gelb,   Nov.    18; 
Mondale,  June  33;  Nye,  Oct.  40,  41, 
42;  Vance,  Nov.  47 
U.S.  production  (Cooper),  Feb.  29 
U.S.  visit  of  Korean  Minister  of  Energy  and 

Resources  Chang,  PR  193,  4/27 
Zero  power  research  reactor,  transfer  of  en- 
riched uranium,  agreement,  (1978),  entry 
into  force,  July  58 
Nuclear-free  zones,   proposed  (see  also  Latin 
America:   Nuclear-free  treaty):   Aug.   51, 
52;  Leonard,   Aug.   46;  Nye,  Oct.   38; 
Warnke,  Aug.  45;  Young,  Feb.  53 


Nuclear  nonproliferation:  Jan.  15,  Feb.  9,  Apr. 
46,  May  5,  10,  Aug.  40,  49,  51;  Benson, 
Mar.   42,  Oct.   55;  Brzezinski,  June    1; 
Carter,  Feb.   10,   15,   17,  20,  May  8,  July 
16,  Sept.    1,  7;  Lake,  Jan.   24;  Leonard, 
Aug.   47;   Mondale,   Mar.    13,  June  33; 
Newsom,  Dec.  54;  Nye,  Mar.  38;  Vance, 
Feb.  23,  Mar.   18,  Apr.  28,  May  22,  31, 
Nov.  47;  Young,  Feb.  53 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978:  Car- 
ter, July  47;  Gelb,  Nov.  18-19;  Nye,  July 
46 
Signature,  (Carter),  Apr.  49 
Soviet  position  and  interests:  Shulman,  Jan. 
4;  Vest,  Mar.  29;  Warnke,  Jan.  21,  22, 
Oct.  20,  22,  23,  Dec.  9 
Treaty  (1968):  Apr.  50;  Vance,  May  20 
Adherence,    importance    of:    Aug.    53 
ANZUS,  July  48;  Carter,   May   8 
Gelb,   Nov.    17,    18;  Nye,  Oct.   38 
Vance,  July  30;  Warnke,   Aug.   45 
Young,  Aug.  42 
Article  6,   implementation,  problems  of 

(Warnke),  Aug.  45 
Current  actions:  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Dec. 
59;   Guinea-Bissau,    Liechtenstein, 
Aug.  59;  Portugal,  Jan.  61 
Review  conference,  1980:  Gelb,  Nov.   18; 
Vance,  Nov.  50 
Nuclear  testing: 

Comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  with  Soviet 
Union,  proposed:  Jan.  16,  Aug.  51; 
ANZUS,  July  48;  Carter,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  3, 
10,  14,  20,  July  14,  22,  Aug.  8,  9,  Sept. 
7;  Gelb,  Nov.  17;  Harriman,  Aug.  47; 
Leonard,  Aug.  47;  Nye,  Oct.  38;  Shul- 
man, Nov.  28;  Vance,  Mar.  19,  Aug.  15, 
Sept.  32,  Nov.  50;  Vest,  Mar.  29; 
Warnke,  Jan.  20,  Aug.  45,  Dec.  9,  11; 
Young,  Feb.  53 
Multilateral  treaty,  goal  (Mondale),  June 

33 
SALT  II  agreement,  question  of  linkage: 

Gromyko,  Sept.  32;  Vance,  Sept.  32 
Soviet  involvement  in  Ethiopia-Somalia 
dispute,  question  of  effect  (Carter), 
Apr.  20,  21 
U.S.-Soviet-U.K.   discussions:  Carter, 
Feb.  17;  Mondale,  June  31,  32;  Shul- 
man, Jan.   4,   Nov.   30;   Vance,   May 
21,  June  26;  Warnke,  Apr.  6 
Nuclear  test  ban  treaty  (1963):  Gelb,  Nov.  17 

Accession,  Bhutan,  Aug.  59 
Peaceful  nuclear  explosions:  Aug.   51;  Car- 
ter, Feb.  14 
Treaty  (1976):  Gelb,  Nov.  18 

Soviet  moratorium:   Leonard,   Aug.   47; 
Shulman,   Nov.   30;  Warnke,  Jan. 
22,  24 
Threshold  test  ban  treaty  (1974):  Gelb,  Nov. 
18 
Nuclear  war,  dangers  of:  Aug.  48,  49;  Brown, 
Nov.   16;  Carter,  Dec.   15;  Shulman,  Nov. 
29,  30;  Vance,  May  21;  Warnke,  Apr.  4, 
9,  Aug.  44 
Nuclear  weapons: 

Elimination,  proposed:  Apr.  46,  Aug.  40, 
50,  51,  52;  Carter,  Feb.  14,  20,  July  22; 
Mondale,  June  31;  Warnke,  Oct.  21; 
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Nuclear  weapons  (Cont'd) 

Elimination,  proposed  (Cont'd) 

Young,  Aug.  42 
First  use,  principle:  Aug.  52;  Carter,  Aug. 
52  (quoted);  Mondale,  June  33;  Vance, 
Aug.  52,  Nov.  50;  Warnke,  Aug.  45 
Seabed  disarmament  treaty  (1971);  Aug.  53; 
Gelb,  Nov.  17 
Accession,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  Dec.  59 
U.S.    and   Soviet  Strategic   Capability 
Through  the  Mid-1980's,  ACDA  report, 
Oct.  24 
Nye,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  Mar.  38,  July  45,  Oct.  38 
Nyerere,  Julius:  Jan.  36  (quoted);  Carter,  Aug. 
7 


o 


Oceans: 

Competition  for  fish,  mineral  resources,  and 
other  issues:   Benson,  Oct.   55;  Chris- 
topher, Sept.  26 
1977  conference  (Mink),  Feb.  42 
World  oceans,   cooperation  in  studies  of, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Soviet  Union, 
Aug.  61 
Oduber,   Daniel,   speaker,   conference  on 
U.S. -Caribbean  trade,  investment,  and  de- 
velopment, PR  11,  1/9 
Oil  pollution  (Christopher),  Sept.  26 

Civil  liability  for  oil  pollution  damage,  in-1 
ternational  convention  (1969):  German 
Democratic  Republic,  May  58;  Ghana. 
July  59;  Indonesia,  Nov.  56 
International  fund  for  compensation  for  oil! 
pollution  damage,   international  conven- 
tion (1971):  France,  Aug.   59;  Ghana, 
July  59;  Indonesia,  Nov.  56;  Yugoslavia, 
May  58 
Entry  into  force,  Sept.  59 
Intervention  on  the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil 
pollution  casualties,   international  con- 
vention (1969),  ratification,  Ghana,  July 

59 
Prevention  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  in- 
ternational convention  (1954),  amend- 
ments (1969),  Chile,  Jan.  61 
Vessel    source   pollution,  jurisdictioi 
(Richardson),  June  48 
O'Kennedy,  Michael,  remarks  on  visit  of  Sec- 
retary Vance,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Okrun,  Gunduz,  Feb.  30 

Olmsted,  Mary,  Ambassador  to  Solomon  Is- 
lands (Holbrooke),  Oct.  44 
Olympic  Games,  1980  (Carter),  Sept.  12 
Oman: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  Apr.  60 

Oct.  60 
U.S.    Ambassador  (Wiley),   sworn  in,  P 
392,  10/18 
O'Neill,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  Jan.  9 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  anc 
Development:  Sept.  3;  Carter,  Sept.  56 
Growth   rate   of  capital   stock,   repor 

(Cooper),  Nov.  21 
Ministerial  meeting,  Paris.  See  under  Econ 
omy,  world 
Organization  of  African  Unity:   May    16 
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Organization  of  African  Unity  (Cont'd) 

Brzezinski,  July  28;  Carter,  Feb.  21,  Apr. 
21,  May   14,   15,  July   16.  Aug.  7,  Mon- 
dale,  June  34;  Vance,  June  29,  Aug.   12, 
14,  Dec.  20 
Organization  of  American  States:  July  51; 
Carter,  July  16,  18,  Aug.  42;  Derian,  Nov. 
52;  Mondale,  June  34 
General  Assembly,  8th  regular  session  (Car- 
ter), Sept.  54 
Inter-American  Commission   on   Human 
Rights:  May  4,  July  51;  Carter,  May  9, 
Sept.  55;  Derian,  Nov.  53;  Todman,  May 
55 
Annual  Report,  resolution,  Sept.  57 
Inter-American   Commission   of  Women, 
election  of  President  Carmen  Delgado- 
Votaw,  PR  416,  11/7 
Members,  list,  Sept.  54 
Profile,  Sept.  55 

U.S.    appropriations   request   FY    1979 
(Vance),  Apr.  24,  28;  PR  83,  2/21,  PR 
109,  3/9 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries: Sept.  48;  Carter,  May  2;  Cooper, 
Feb.  28,  Apr.  38;  Hormats,  July  36;  Nye, 
Oct.  38 
Financial  surpluses,  investments,  and  inter- 
national aid  (Saunders),  Aug.  30 
Javits-Whalen-Simon  proposal  (Cooper), 
Nov.  22 
Orlov,   Yuri:  July    10/i;  Carter,   Sept.    11; 

Nimetz,  Oct.  29;  Vance,  July  7 
Ostrander,  Nancy,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Surinam,  PR  253,  6/14 
Owen,  David,  Mar.  20,  22,  June  21,  23,  Sept. 
17,  PR  167,  4/15 


Pachariyangkun,  Upadit,  Sept.  23 
Pacific  area,  U.S.  role,  relations:  Brzezinski, 
June  1;  Carter,  Apr.   18;  Holbrooke,  Apr. 
31,  Aug.  1,  Oct.  43;  Mondale,  July  22 
Pahlavi,  Mohammad  Reza  Shah,  Feb.  6 
Paine,  Thomas  (quoted),  May  17 
Pakistan:  Newsom,  Dec.  53;  Vance,  June  25 
Economic  problems  (Dubs),  May  49 
IDA  education  project,  Apr.  27 
Opium  control  program  and  U.S.  aid  (Falco), 

June  42,  45 
Pakistan-Sweden  age-sex  population  com- 
parison, Oct.  47,  49 
Political   prisoners,   release   of:   Jan.    39; 

Christopher,  Mar.  32 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ment, PR  17,  1/12 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 
Mar.  59,  60,  Apr.  61,  June  60,  July  61 
U.S.  military  sales  policy  (Benson),  Mar.  43 
Panama: 
Canal  treaties:  Jan.    15;  Maynes,  Sept.   49; 
Vance,  Mar.  18 
Carter-Torrijos  joint  statement  of  under- 
standing and  question  of  status  as 
treaty  amendment:  Carter,  Jan.    12; 
Vance,  Feb.   57,   PR   13A,    1/13;  PR 
23,  1/14 


Panama  (Cont'd) 

Canal  treaties  (Cont'd) 

Congress,  ratification  by:  May  5,  59,  June 
58,  61,  July  61,   Aug.   61;   Bennet, 
June  35;  Carter,  Jan.    11,   Feb.   20, 
Mar.   55,   Apr.   59;  Richardson,   Feb. 
58;   Vance,   Feb.   23,   56,   Mar.    19, 
Apr.  59,  May  23,  52,  PR  12,  1/11,  PR 
13,    1/12,  PR   13A,    1/13,   PR   18A, 
1/16,  PR  23,  1/14 
DeConcini  and  Nunn  conditions,  texts, 
May  53 
Entry  into  force,  Aug.  61 
Exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion:  Aug.   61;  Carter,  July  49, 
52;  text,  July  52 
Leadership  amendments  20  and  21, 

texts,  May  52,  53 
Multilateral  statement,  text,  July  51 
U.S.   and  Panamanian  reservations  and 
understandings,  texts,  May  53,  54, 
July  53,  54,  55,  56,  57 
Latin  America  relations,  effect:  Carter, 
Mar.  57,  Sept.  54;  Richardson,  Feb. 
28;  Todman,  May  55;  Vance,  Feb.  59, 
Mar.    19,  May  23,   PR   12,    1/11,   PR 
13,    1/12,   PR   13A,    1/13,   PR   18A, 
1/16,  PR  23,  1/14 
Panama  Canal  Commission  (Vance),  Feb. 

56 
Panamanian  plebiscite:  Todman,  May  55; 

Vance,  Feb.  57 
Sea-level  canal  provision:  Carter,  Mar.  57; 

Vance,  Feb.  57,  PR  13A,  1/13 
Texts,  July  52 

U.S.    implementing  legislation  (Vance), 
Mar.  17 
Cuba  and  Soviet  Union,  question  of  influ- 
ence (Vance),  PR  13A,  1/13 
Government,  form:  Carter,  Mar.  57;  Vance, 

Feb.  59 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  60, 
May  58,  59,  June  59,  61,  July  60,  61, 
Sept.  59,  60,  Nov.  57,  Dec.  58,  60 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Moss),  sworn  in,  PR  378, 

9/29 
U.S.  economic  aid,  proposed:  (Vance),  Feb. 
59,  Mar.  17,  PR  12,  1/11,  PR  13A,  1/13 
Visit  of  President  Carter  (Carter),  July  49 
Text  of  multilateral  statement,  July  51 
Pansa  Cedronio,  Paolo:  July  44;  remarks  on 
presentation  of  credentials  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  4/6 
Papaligouras,  Panagiotis,   remarks  on  visit  of 
Secretary  Vance  to  Greece,  PR  44,  1/23, 
PR  46,  1/25 
Papua  New  Guinea: 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Palm  oil   loan,   World  Bank  disapproval: 

Maynes,  Sept.  50;  Vance,  PR  89,  2/24 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.   58,  June 

61,  Aug.  58 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Olmsted)  to  serve  con- 
currently as  Ambassador  to  Solomon  Is- 
lands (Holbrooke),  Oct.  44 
Paraguay: 

Human  rights  (OAS),  Sept.  58 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Apr.  61, 
May  59 


Parker,  Richard  B.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Morocco,  PR  386,  10/13 
Patents: 

International  patent  classification,  Strasbourg 
agreement  (1971),  accession,   Portugal, 
July  59 
Microorganisms,   Budapest  treaty  (1977)  on 
deposit  of:   Austria,  Mar.  59;  Bulgaria, 
Oct.   60;   Hungary,   Sept.   59;   Luxem- 
bourg, Senegal,  Soviet  Union,  Sweden, 
Mar.  59 
Patent  cooperation  treaty  (1970):  Brazil,  Mar. 
59;  Denmark,  Oct.  60;  France,  Jan.  61 
Japan,  Sept.  59;  Luxembourg,   Apr.  60 
Soviet  Union,  Mar.  59;  Sweden,  Apr.  60: 
U.S.,  Jan.  61 
Entry  into  force  of  Chapter  II,  Mar.  59 
Peace  Corps  program: 

Bilateral   agreement  with:   Bangladesh,  Oct. 

61;  Seychelles,  Aug.  61 
South  Pacific  islands  (Holbrooke),  Oct.  44 
Peacock,  Andrew,  July  48 
Pearson,  James  B.,  Nov.  46 
Perez,  Carlos,  May  1  (quoted),  July  49,  51,  57n 
Persian  Gulf: 

Oil  supplies,  importance  (Carter),  Apr.  19 
Security  (Vance),  June  25 
Peru: 

Cocaine  control   program  and  U.S.   aid 

(Falco),  June  42,  44 
Democratic  elections  (Derian),  Nov.  53 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 
61,  Mar.  59,  Apr.  60,  June  59,  60,  July 
58,  60,  61,  Sept.  61,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  57, 
Dec.  61 
Petkus,  Mr.:  Carter,  Sept.  11;  Nimetz,  Oct.  29 
Petterson,  Donald  K.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Somalia,  PR  407,  10/27 

Philippines: 

Asian  Development  Bank  and  World  Bank  ir- 
rigation projects,  financing:  Cooper,  Apr. 
39;  Vance,  Apr.  27 

Bicol  integrated  area  development  II  project, 
bilateral  agreement  with  U.S.,  July  62 

Economic  and  political  development 
(Newsom),  Dec.  28,  29,  30 

General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 

Human  rights  (Christopher),  Mar.  32 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ment, PR  21,  1/13;  PR  52,  1/24;  PR  65, 
2/7;  PR  248,  6/13;  PR  353,  9/14 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 
Mar.  59,  60,  Apr.  61,  June  60,  61,  July 
58,  62;  Aug.  61,  Oct.  62,  Nov.  57 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Murphy),  sworn  in,  PR 
235,  5/31 

U.S.  bases:  Brzezinski,  June  3;  Holbrooke, 
Apr.  33,  Aug.  2;  Mondale,  July  23 

U.S.  economic  and  military  aid:  Holbrooke, 
Apr.  34;  Mondale,  July  24;  Vance,  Apr. 
29,  PR  89,  2/24 

Vietnam,  relations  (Romulo),  Sept.  23 

Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale:  Brzezinski, 

June  4;  Holbrooke,  Aug.  2;  Mondale, 

July  22 

Phonograms,   protection  against  unauthorized 

duplication,  convention  (1971):  Egypt, 

Mar.  59;  Israel,  Apr.  60;  Japan,  Sept.  59; 
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Phonograms  (Cont'd) 
Norway,  July  59 
Piper.    Harold    D.:    (Nimetz,)    Oct.    32; 

Vance,  Aug.  17,  18 
Poland: 

Agriculture  and  economy  (Luers),   Nov.   36, 

37 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  July  44;  re- 
marks on  presentation  of  credentials  and 
reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN  4/6 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  visit  by  Rosalynn  Carter 
and  Dr.  Brzezinski  (Carter),  Feb.  18,  19 
Human  rights  (Carter),  Feb.  4,  6 
Soviet  relations:  Carter,  Feb.  4;  Luers,  Nov. 

34,  35 

Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ment, PR  56,  1/30;  PR  402,  10/26;  PR 
427,  11/14 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 
Mar.  60,  June  60,  Aug.  58,  Oct.  61,  Dec. 
59,  61 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Schaufele),  sworn  in,  PR 
67,  2/10 

U.S.  relations:  Carter,  Feb.  3;  Luers,  Nov. 

35,  40 

U.S.  trade  (Carter),  Feb.  5 

Visit  of  President  Carter:  Jan.  16;  Carter,  Jan. 

9,  14,  Feb.  1,  17,  18,  21;  Gierek,  Feb.  1; 

Luers,  Nov.  41;  Nimetz,  Aug.  26;  Vest, 

Mar.  29 

Discussion  topics:  Carter,  Feb.  5,  6;  Vance, 

PR  9A,  1/19 
Text  of  joint  communique,  Feb.  4 
Polish-American  Day,  announcement,  PR  368, 

9/27 
Political  prisoners  (Christopher),  Mar.  30 
Cuba:  May  57,  Department,  Sept.  57 
Iran  (Carter),  Dec.  15 
Latin  America  (Derian),  Nov.  53 
Releases  by  Republic  of  Korea,   Indonesia, 
Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  Governments: 
Jan.  39;  Christopher,  Mar.  32 
Pope  John  XXIII,  June  14  (quoted) 
Pope  Paul  VI,  June  32  (quoted) 

Death  of,  regrets  (Vance),  PR  316,  8/7 

Population  growth  and  problems:  Carter,   Dec. 

12,  46  (quoted);  Green,   Feb.   45;  Mink, 

Feb.  43;  Vance,  Feb.  24,  June  18,  Dec.  46 

(quoted) 

East  Asia  and  Pacific,   general   statistics, 

charts,  Aug.  3,  Oct.  46,  48 
Eastern   Europe   declining   growth   rates 

(Luers),  Nov.  36 
Family  planning  and  other  birth  control  pro- 
grams: Oct.  49,  53,  Nov.  4,  6;  Green, 
Feb.  47;   Vance,   Apr.  26,  June   19,  PR 
89,  2/24 
Bilateral   agreements  with:   Bangladesh, 
Sept.  70;  Indonesia,  July  61,  Sept.  60; 
Philippines,  Tunisia,  July  62 
Motivation,  Nov.  5,  Dec.  44 
In-depth  study,  with  charts  and  tables: 
Part  1,  Oct.  45 
Part  2,  Nov.  1 
Part  3,  Dec.  44 
U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities,  Nov.  7 

U.S.  pledge  (Whalen),  Jan.  56 
U.S.   international   population  policies,   Nov. 

8,  Dec.  46 
World  Population  Conference,  1974,  summary 


Population  growth  (Cont'd) 
World  Conference  (Cont'd) 

of  objectives  and  recommendations,  Dec. 
45 
Portugal: 

Democratic  progress:  Carter,  Feb.    13;  Mez- 

vinsky,  Sept.  53;  Vest,  Mar.  27 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 
Apr.  60,  May  59,  July  59,  60,  62,  Aug. 
58,  60.  Sept.  59,  Dec.  58,  61 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Bloomfield),  sworn  in,  PR 

74,  2/14 
U.S.  military  aid,  U.S.  appropriations  request 
(Vance),  Apr.  29,  PR  89,  2/24 
Postal  matters: 

Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks 
agreements  (1974):  Chad,  Chile,  Dji- 
bouti, El  Salvador,  Oct.  60;  Gabon,  Dec. 
59;  Libya,  Nov.  56;  Morocco,  Apr.  60; 
Mozambique,  Dec.  59;  Yemen  Arab  Re- 
public, Oct.  60 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain: 
Constitution,  additional  protocol  (1976):  El 

Salvador,  Oct.  61;  Surinam,  Mar.  59 
Money  order  agreement  and  final  protocol 

(1976),  El  Salvador,  Oct.  61 
Parcel  post  agreement,  final  protocol,  and 
detailed  regulations  (1976),   El   Sal- 
vador, Oct.  61 
Universal  Postal  Union  (Maynes),  Feb.  50 
Constitution  (1964):  Djibouti,  El  Salvador, 
Oct.  60;  Grenada,  Apr.   60;  Mozam- 
bique, Dec.  59;  Portugal,  denunciation 
on  behalf  of  Portuguese  provinces  in 
Asia  and  Oceania,  Apr.  60 
Additional  protocol  (1969):  Djibouti,  El 
Salvador,   Oct.   60;   Mozambique, 
Dec.  59 
Second  additional  protocol  (1974):  Chad, 
Chile,  Djibouti,  El  Salvador,  Oct. 
60;   Gabon,   Dec.   59;   Grenada, 
Korea,  Democratic  People's  Repub- 
lic of,   Dec.   59;  Libya,   Nov.  56; 
Mauritius,  Dec.  59;  Morocco,  Apr. 
60;  Mozambique,  Tanzania,  Dec.  59; 
Yemen  Arab  Republic,  Oct.  60 
Press,  Frank  (Vance),  Aug.  17,  28 
Prince  Sa'ud  bin  Faisal,  Jan.  45 
Prisoners  of  war,  treatment  of,  Geneva  conven- 
tion (1948):  Djibouti,  Dec.  59;  Tonga,  Aug. 
59 
Private  enterprise  (Carter),  May  7 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 
Bill  of  Rights  Day  (4542),  Jan.  38 
Human  Rights  Day  and  Week  (4542),  Jan.  38 
United  Nations  Day,  1978  (4597),  Nov.  51 
Professional  resources  development  I  project, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Indonesia,  July  61 
Property,    excess,    acquisition    of    U.S. 
government-owned  domestic  and  foreign 
excess  property,  bilateral  agreements  with: 
Malta,  Dec.  60;  Zaire,  Nov.  57 
Provincial  area  development  program  I  project, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Indonesia,  July  61 
Public  Law  480:  Mondale,  July  24;  Vance,  PR 
89,  2/24 
Food  for  Peace,  U.S.  appropriations  request 

FY  1979  (Vance),  Apr.  24,  27 
Human  rights  considerations  (Derian),   Nov. 
52 


Public  Law  480  (Cont'd) 

Indonesia  (Mondale),  July  24 
Titles  I,  II,  and  III,  Jan.  36 
Publications: 
Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  lists,  Mar.  23,  May  62,  Sept.  28, 
Dec.  31 
Serial  Publications,  International  Center  for 
Registration   of  Statutes  (1974)  as 
amended:   Argentina,   Belgium,   Brazil, 
Canada,  Finland,  Germany,  Federal  Re- 
public of,  Hungary,  Libya,  Nigeria,  Po- 
land, Spain,  U.K.,  Oct.  61 
Soviet  books,  copyrighted,  bilateral  agree- 
ment concerning  translation  and  publica- 
tion in  English,  June  61 
State  Department: 
Background  Notes,   ordering  information, 

Nov.  41 
Bulletin,  revision  and  repricing,  PR  62,  2/6 
Digest  of  United  States  Practice  in  Inter- 
national Law,  1976,  released.  May  61 
Foreign  Relations  of  the   United  States, 

1950,  volume  V,  The  Near  East,  South 
Asia,  and  Africa,  released,  Nov.  58 

Foreign  Relations  of  the   United  States, 

1951 ,  volume  VI,  Parts  1  and  2,  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  released,  Aug.  62 

The  SALT  Process,  publication  8947 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942 
Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties  and 

Other  International  Agreements  of  the 

United  States  in  Force  on  January  1, 

1978,  released,  May  61 
UN  Background  Notes,  released,  Nov.  49 
The   United  States  and  World  Energy,    by 

Ralph  Stuart  Smith,  released,  Feb.  28 
Pulaski,  Casimir  (Carter),  Feb.  2 


Qatar,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  July 

60 
Quainton,  Anthony,  (Department),  Sept.  5 
Quaison-Sakey,   Alex:   Sept.    18;  remarks  on 

presentation  of  credentials  and  reply  by 

President  Carter,  UNN,  4/6 
Quinonez  Meza,  Roberto:  Feb.  59;  remarks  on 

presentation  of  letter  of  credence  and  reply 

by  President  Carter,  UNN,  1/18 


R 


Racial  discrimination: 

Apartheid:   Feb.   56,   May  5,    17,  June  38, 
Aug.  40;  Carter,  May  13;  Vance,  Feb. 
24,  July  29,  30;  Young,  Feb.  54 
International  convention  (1965)  on  elimina- 
tion of: 
Current  actions:  Korea,  Oct.  61;  Luxem- 
bourg, June  59;  Nicaragua,  Seychel- 
les, Apr.  60 
U.S.  ratification  urged,  Apr.  48 
U.S.  racial  justice  (Carter),  Feb.  10 
World  Conference  on  Racism,  U.S.  nonpar- 
ticipation  (White  House  statement),  Nov. 
48 
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tajaratnam,  S.,  Sept.  21 
lead.  Benjamin  H.  (Vance),  Jan.  19 
Foreign  Service  Family  Liaison  Office,   in- 
auguration remarks,  PR  103,  3/2 
Refugees: 
Africa:  Moose,  Apr.  30,  31;  Vance,  Apr.  29, 

Nov.  48 
Indochinese  boat  refugees  problems  of  as- 
sistance:  ANZUS,   July  48;   ASEAN, 
Sept.   24;  Derian,   Mar.   33;  Mondale, 
July  25;  Vance,  May  28,  June  17,  Sept. 
20,  Nov.  48 
Japanese  financial  aid,  June  2 
U.S.   acceptance  and  processing:   Hol- 
brooke, Aug.  5;  Mondale,  July  25 
International  conference,  proposed  (Vance), 

Nov.  48 
Stateless  persons  and  refugees,  protocol  1  re 
application  of  universal  copyright  con- 
vention (1971),  Australia,  Mar.  58 
Status  of,  convention  (1951):  Dominican  Re- 
public, Lesotho,  Apr.  60;  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe,  Mar.  59 
Protocol   (1967):   Costa  Rica,   May  58; 
Dominican  Republic,   Lesotho,   Apr. 
61;  Panama,  June  59;  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe,  Apr.  61;  Somalia,  Dec.  59; 
Spain,  Oct.  61 
Uganda,  U.S.  aid.  Sept  19 
U.N.   High  Commissioner  Hartling,   U.S. 

visit,  PR  92,  2/27 
UNRWA,  U.S.   pledge:   Feb.   55;   Vance, 
PR  89,  2/24 
Regional  security:  Nov.  54;  Benson,  Mar.  64; 
Carter,  Feb.   20,   Apr.    19;  Christopher, 
Oct.  15;  Mondale,  June  33;  Newman,  Aug. 
43;   Vance,  Mar.    18,   Aug.    15,   Nov.  45; 
Warnke,  Aug.  46 
Bernhardt,  John  E.,  May  32 
'.euter,  Ernst  (quoted),  Sept.  10 
Rhodesia:  Feb.  55,  May  5,  June  38,  Aug.  40; 
ANZUS,  July  49;  Carter,  Aug.  7;  Kaunda, 
July  34;  Vance,  Feb.  24,  July  32 
All-parties  conference,   proposed:   Carter, 
Apr.    23,   May    15,    16,   Nov.    11,    12; 
Christopher,  Oct.  16;  Department,  Sept. 
18;  Owen,  June  22,  23,  Sept.  17;  Shul- 
man,  Nov.  31;  Vance,  May  23,  June  23, 
24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  July  30,  Sept.    16, 
Dec.  19,  24,  PR  168,  4/16;  PR  169,  4/16 
Smith  acceptance  of:  Department,  Dec.  25; 
Hechinger,  Dec.  57;  joint  U.S. -U.K. 
statement,  Dec.  25;  Vance,  Dec.  19 
Civil   war,   danger  of:   Nov.    14;   Depart- 
ment, Nov.    13;  Hechinger,  Dec.   58; 
Owen,  Sept.    17;   Vance,  June  30,  July 
31,  Aug.  19,  Sept.  16,  Nov.  49,  Dec.  19, 
24 
Elections,  proposed:  Department,  Sept.    18, 
Nov.    13;  Hechinger,  Dec.   57;   Vance, 
Feb.  23,  June  25,  Dec.  19,  24;  Young, 
Apr.  57 
Foreign  relations  outline,  Dec.  27 
Hove  incident:  July  31n;  Vance,  July  30 
Independent  Zimbabwe,   question  of  date 

(Owen),  June  23 
Muzorewa,  Bishop  Abel  (Owen),  Sept.  17 
Namibian   settlement,   question   of  effect 

(Vance),  June  24 
Patriotic   Front:   Dec.   27;   Vance,  June  25; 


Rhodesia  (Cont'd) 

Patriotic  Front  (Cont'd) 

Young,  Apr.  56 
Proposals  for  establishing  majority  rule:  Jan. 
16,  Feb.  56,  Apr.  30,  May  16,  Dec.  27; 
Carter,  Apr.  23,  May  12,   15;  Nov.   12; 
Christopher,   Oct.    16;  Hechinger,   Dec. 
57;  Shulman,  Jan.   5;   Vance,  Jan.    19, 
Feb.  23,  May  23,  26,  June  23,  25,  July 
5,  30,  31;  Young,  Feb.  54,  Apr.  56 
Alternative  plan,  question  of:  Carter,  Nov. 
11,    12;  joint  U.S. -U.K.   statement, 
Nov.  13 
Security  Council  resolution,  text,  Apr.  57 
Raids  into  Botswana,  Mozambique  and  Zam- 
bia: Sept.  48;  Department,  Dec.  25,  26; 
Hechinger,   Dec.   58;   Vance,  May  28; 
Dec.  19;  Young,  Apr.  57 
Joint  U.S. -U.K.  statement,  Dec.  25 
Smith  position:   May   16,   Dec.   27;  Carter, 
Apr.     23;    Department,    Mar.     21; 
McHenry,  June  56;  Vance,  Jan.  19,  July 
30;  Young,  Apr.  56 
South  Africa,  position,  role:  Owen,  Mar.  22, 
June  21,  22;  Vance,  Mar.  21,  June  21, 
25,  July  30 
Soviet  role  and  question  of  Soviet-Cuban  in- 
volvement: Dec.   27;  Carter,  July   16; 
Shulman,  Jan.  5,  Nov.  31;  Vance,  July 
31,  Aug.  16 
U.K. -U.S.   consultations:  Owen,   Sept.    17; 
Vance,  Jan.  19,  June  25,  Aug.  19,  Sept. 
17 
Khartoum  conference  (Vance),  Sept.  16 
Malta  II  conference  (Dar  es  Salaam):  June 
21;  Vance,  June  21,  23,  26,  July  31, 
PR  165,  4/14;  PR  166,  4/15;  PR  167, 
4/15;  PR  168,  1/16;  PR  169,  4/16 
U.N.  role  (see  also  Elections,  supra):  Car- 
ter,  Nov.   50;  Christopher,   Oct.    16; 
Maynes,  Feb.  49;   Vance,  June  25,  26, 
July  30,  31;  Young,  Feb.  53,  54;  Apr. 
57 
U.S.  and  other  sanctions:  Christopher,  Oct. 
16;  Department,   Sept.    18;  Hechinger, 
Dec.   58;  Katz,   Mar.   22;  Owen,   Sept. 
17;  Vance,  Sept.  15-16,  17 
U.S.   position:   Dec.   27;  Christopher,  Oct. 
16;   Department,   Nov.    13;   Hechinger, 
Dec.  58 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Smith  and  mem- 
bers of  Salisbury   Executive  Council: 
Carter,  Nov.   11;  Department,  Nov.   13, 
Dec.   25;  Hechinger,   Dec.   57;  joint 
U.S. -U.K.   statement,  Oct.    13;   Vance, 
Dec.  24 
U.S.   recognition  or  support  for  present 
Rhodesian  administration  not  implied 
by,  Department,  Nov.  13 
White  emigration  (Hechinger),  Dec.  58 
Ribicoff,  Abraham  A.,  Nov.  46 
Richardson,  Elliot  L.,  Feb.   39,  58,  Apr.  54, 
June  47,  Dec.  42 
Nationalism  of  new  nations  as  threat  to  law 
of  the  sea  conference  negotiations,  PR 
397,  10/24 
Rithauddeen,  Tengku  Ahmad,  Sept.  22,  23 
Rivera,   Tomas,   appointment   to   Board  of 

Foreign  Scholarships,  PR  96,  2/27 
Robinson,   Charles:    ASEAN,    Sept.    25; 


Robinson,  Charles  (Cont'd) 

Newsom,  Dec.  29;  Vance,  Sept.  20 
Robinson,  Glen  O.,  chairman  of  U.S.  delega- 
tion to   1979  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference,  PR  5,  1/6 
Roel,  Santiago,  June  56 
Rogers,  Georgia  A.,  agent-in-charge  of  new 

Detroit  Passport  Agency,  PR  336,  3/17 
Romania: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.:   Dec.   37;  remarks  on 
presentation  of  credentials  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  11/16 
Emigration  to  U.S.,  tables,  Oct.  35 
Foreign   policy:   Luers,   Nov.   34,   35,   36; 

Vest,  Oct.  34 
Hungarian   minority,   treatment  of:   Luers, 

Nov.  35;  Vest,  Oct.  35 
Jewish  immigration  to  Israel,  tables,  Oct.  36 
Profile,  June  37 

Textile  agreements  with   U.S.,   text  of 
amendment,  PR  60,  2/1;  PR  206,  5/3; 
PR  373,  9/27;  PR  395,  10/20 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Mar.   61,   Apr. 
61,  62,  July  62,   Aug.   59,  Oct.   61, 
Nov.  57,  Dec.  61 
U.S.  relations  (Luers),  Nov.  40 
U.S.    trade,   continuation   of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  recommended,   (Vest), 
Oct.  34 
U.S.   visit  of  President  Ceausescu:  Joint 
declaration,  June  36;   Luers,   Nov.   41; 
Nimetz,   Aug.   26;  program,  PR   157, 
4/11;  Vest,  Oct.  35 
Romero,  Carlos  Humberto,   speaker,   U.S.- 
Central   American  Trade  and  Investment 
Conference,  PR  64,  2/7 
Romulo,  Carlos  P.,  Sept.  19,  20,  22,  23 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.  (quoted),  Aug.  34 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  (quoted),  Mar.  57 
Rowan,  Carl  T.,  July  26 
Rubber: 

International  Rubber  Study  Group,  25th  as- 
sembly: Katz,  Oct.   26;  notice  of,   PR 
205,  5/3;  report,  PR  264,  6/27 
Stabilization  agreement,  proposed:  ASEAN, 
Sept.  25;  Katz,  Mar.  5,  Oct.  27 
Rush,  Kenneth  (quoted),  Nov.  40 
Rusk,  Dean,  opening  speaker  at  Atlanta  con- 
ference on  U.S.   interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  PR  138,  3/28 


Sadat,  Anwar  al-,  Jan.  40,  Feb.  11,  Sept.  43 
Exchanges  of  letters  accompanying  Camp 

David  agreements,  Oct.  10,  11 
Tribute:  Begin,  Oct.  7;  Carter,  Oct.  1,  5 
Visits  to  U.S.:  Mar.  35;  program,  PR  61 ,  2/2 
Camp  David  meeting:  Oct.  4,  6;  Mondale, 
Oct.  4 
Safety  at  sea: 

International  regulations  for  preventing  col- 
lisions at  sea,  convention  (1972): 
Bangladesh,  Nov.  56;  Chile,  Mar.  59; 
Dominican  Republic,  May  58,  Ecuador, 
Ireland,  Korea,  Republic  of,  Pakistan, 
Mar.  59;  Portugal,  Dec.  58;  Saudi 
Arabia,  Sept.  59;  Sri  Lanka,  Mar.  59; 
Tunisia,  May  58 
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Safety  at  sea  (Cont'd) 

Safety  of  life  at  sea,  international  convention 
(1960): 
Acceptance,  Bangladesh,  Aug.  59 
Amendments  (1971),  to  chapters  II,   III, 
IV,  and  V  (1973)  and  amendment  to 
chapter    VI    (1973),    acceptance, 
Netherlands,  June  59 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  international  convention 
(1974):  Canada,  July  59;  Denmark,  May 
58;  Liberia,  Jan.  61;  Panama,  May  58; 
Spain,  Nov.   56;  U.K.,  Jan.   61;  U.S., 
Aug.  59,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  56 
Protocol    (1978):    Belgium,    Nov.    56; 
Mexico,   Aug.   59;   U.K.,   Nov.   56; 
U.S.,  Aug.  59;  Yugoslavia,  Sept.  59 
St.   John,   Bernard,   speaker,   conference  on 
U.S. -Caribbean  trade,  investment,  and  de- 
velopment, PR  11,  1/9 
Samoa,  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  De- 
velopment, ratification  of  agreement,  Jan. 
61 
Santayana,  George  (quoted),  June  41 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 

Aug.  58 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Tienken),  sworn  in,   PR 
91,  2/24 
Satellites: 

Aerial  surveillance  (Carter),  Nov.  11 
Direct  Communications   Link  (U.S. -Soviet 

Hot  Line),  activation,  PR  22,  1/16 
Indian  national  satellite  system-I  spacecraft, 
bilateral  agreement  re  launching  and  as- 
sociated services,  Sept.  60 
International  Telecommunications  Satellite 
Organization  (INTELSAT),  agreement 
(1971)  and  operating  agreement  (1971), 
Fiji,  Aug.  59 
Remote  sensing:  Sept.  47;  Benton,  Jan.  57, 
58;  Carter,  Feb.  9 
Global  crop   information,   bilateral   agree- 
ment with  Canada,  Aug.  60 
Landsat  satellites  (Mondale),  July  24 
Indian  ground   station,   access  to,   and 
availability   to  NASA  of  data  ac- 
quired,   memorandum   of  under- 
standing, Mar.  60 
Soviet  Cosmos  954,  landing  in  Canada,  and 

safety  factors  (Varter),  Mar.  7,  8 
U.S.  cooperative  and  other  projects:  Benton, 

Jan.  56;  Carter,  Feb.  9 
U.S.  military  orders,  transmission  by,  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  interruptions  (Carter),  Mar. 
8 
Saudi  Arabia  (Vance),  June  25 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  61,  July  60, 
Aug.  61,  Sept.  59,  Oct.  62,  Dec.  58,  59 
U.S.  military  aircraft  sales:  Carter,  Mar.  7, 
Apr.  19,  20,  22,  June  12,  13,  20,  40,  July 
17,  20;  Department,  June  39;  Dinitz,  PR 
57,  1/30;  Vance,  Mar.   14,   15,  37,  May 
24,  27,  June  18,  20,  28,  30,  39,  PR  51. 
1/24,  PR  217,  5/9 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Benson),  Mar.  42 
Visit  of  President  Carter:  Jan.    16,  Feb.  37; 
Carter,  Jan.  9,    14,  Feb.    1,    11;  King 
Khalid,  Feb.  11 
Visits  of  Secretary   Vance.  Carter,  Oct.   3; 


Saudi  Arabia  (Cont'd) 
Vance,  Jan.  45 
Saunders,  Harold  H.,  Aug.  29,  Nov.  42 

Assistant  Secretary   for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs;  nomination,   Mar. 
36;  sworn  in  as,  PR  159,  4/11 
Sayre,  Robert  M.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Brazil,  PR  218,  5/9 
Schaufele,  William  E.,  Jr.,  sworn  in  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland,  PR  67,  2/10 
Schieffer,  Bob,  Jan.  9 
Schmidt,  Helmut,  Sept.  8 
Schneider,  David  T.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Bangladesh,  PR  106,  3/6 
Schneider,  Mark  L.,  Apr.  47 
Schuker,  Jill,  moderator  for  National  Women's 

Conference,  PR  571,  12/15/77 
Science  and  technology  (Mink),  Feb.  42 

Cooperation,   development,   bilateral   agree- 
ments with:  Australia,  Dec.  59;  Bulgaria, 
Apr.  61;  France,  Oct.  61;  Greece,  Dec. 
60;  Indonesia,  July  61,  PR  449,  2/11; 
Saudi  Arabia,  Oct.  62;  Yugoslavia,  Sept. 
61 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  mate- 
rials,  importation,   agreement  (1950): 
Ireland,  Dec.  59;  Oman,  Feb.  60 
Exchange  of  technical   information  in  regu- 
latory matters  and  in  cooperation  in 
safety  research  and  in  standards  develop- 
ment, bilateral  agreement  with  Belgium, 
Aug.  60 
Less  developed  countries,  transfer  policies: 
Mar.  41;  Young,  Oct.  56 
Appropriate  Technology,   International: 
Maynes,  Dec.  51;  Vance,  PR  89,  2/24 
U.S.  foundation  for  technological  cooper- 
ation,  proposed:   Carter,    May   2; 
Vance,   June    16,   Nov.   48;   Young, 
Oct.  59 
Middle   East-U.S.   cooperation   (Saunders), 

Aug.  30 
Scientific,  academic,  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  Soviet  Union:  Carter,  July   14; 
Shulman,  Jan.  6,  Nov.  32;  Vest,  Mar.  29 
Technical   services  and  feasibility  studies, 
project  grant  agreement  with  Syria,  Apr. 
62 
Technology  transfer,   international  code  of 
conduct  proposed:  Aug.  52;  Nye,  Mar.  39 
Technology   transfer  and  manpower  de- 
velopment III  project,  grant  agreement 
with  Egypt,  Aug.  60,  Nov.  57 
U.N.  Conference  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  Developing  Countries,  1979:  Mar.  41; 
Benson,   Oct.    55;   Benton,   Jan.    58; 
Maynes,  Dec.  48;  Nye,  Mar.  40;  Young, 
Oct.  57,  59,  Nov.  48 
U.N.    industrial   technological    information 

bank,  proposed  (Young),  Oct.  59-60 
U.S. -Egypt  Joint  Working  Group  on  Tech- 
nology, Research  and  Development,  6th 
meeting,  PR  93,  2/24 
U.S.   National   Bureau  of  Standards  assist- 
ance, bilateral   agreement  with  Brazil, 
Aug.  60 
U.S.  technology  transfer  policies:  Mar.  41 
Benson,  Mar.  42,  Oct.  54;  Maynes,  Dec. 
50;  Nye,  Mar.  38 


Scranton,  William  (Maynes),  Jan.  51 
Security  assistance:  Derian,  Nov.  52;  Vance, 
June  15 
Africa:  Moose,  Apr.  30;  Vance,  July  29 
Appropriations  request  FY  1979:  Holbrooke, 
Apr.  34;  Vance,  Apr.  24,  25,  29,  May 
33,  PR  83,  2/21;  PR  89,  2/24;  PR  109, 
3/9;  PR  265,  6/28 
Conventional  Arms  transfer  policy:  Benson, 
Mar.  42,  45;  Blechman,  Mar.  52;  Carter, 
Mar.  47;  Fish,  Mar.  48;  Gelb,  Mar.  46 
Defense  articles  and  services,  furnishing  of, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Somalia,   Aug. 
61 
Defense  equipment,   mutual  cooperation  in 
research  and  development,   production, 
and  procurement,  bilateral  agreement 
with  Norway,  Aug.  61 
East  Asia  (Holbrooke),  Apr.  31 
Japan,  bilateral  agreements  re  requisition  and 
production  of  P-3C  aircraft  and  of  F-15 
aircraft  and  related  equipment  and  sup- 
lies,  Aug.  60 
Military  training  of  African  officers,  appro- 
priations request  (Moose),  Apr.  31 
Modular  thermal   imaging  systems  (MOD 
FLIR)  and  their  components,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, July  61 
Turkey,  resumption  (Carter),  Dec.  38 
Zaire,  authorization  (Carter),  July  35 
Security  Council,  U.N.: 

Namibian  question,  role  (Jamieson),  June  50 
Peacekeeping  role:  Apr.  58;  Maynes,  Feb.  49 
Resolutions,  texts: 
Namibia: 

Elections,  nullity  of  unilateral  measures, 

Dec.  57 
U.N.   Special  Representative  to  super- 
vise elections,  Sept.  46 
Southern  Rhodesia,  majority  rule  urged, 

Apr.  57 
U.N.   interim  force  for  southern  Leba- 
non, May  51 
Walvis  Bay,  need  for  reintegration  into 
Namibia,  Sept.  46 
Seelye,  Talcott  W.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Syria,  PR  307,  Aug.  2 
Seignious,  George  M.,  II:  Dec.  6,  7;  Warnke, 

Dec.  10 
Selden,  Armistead,  U.S.   Ambassador  concur- 
rently accredited  to  Tonga  and  to  Western 
Samoa  (Holbrooke),  Oct.  44 
Self-defense,  individual  or  collective,  right  of: 

Aug.  54;  Leonard,  Aug.  47 
Self-determination,  Aug.  50,  54 
Senegal,   treaties,   agreements,  etc.,  Jan.   61, 
Feb.  60,  Mar.  59,  Apr.  60,  May  57,  59. 
July  62 
Seychelles,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61, 
Feb.  60,  Apr.  60,  May  58,  July  58,  59, 
Aug.  58,  61,  Sept.  59,  Dec.  59 
Shcharanskiy,   Anatoli:  Carter,   Aug.   7,  28, 
Sept.    11,    12;   Department,   Aug.    28; 
Goldberg,   Aug.    28;   Nimetz,   Oct.   29; 
Shulman,  Nov.  29;  Vance,  Aug.  18,  28 
Shelton,   Sally,   speaker,  conference  on  U.S.- 
Caribbean  trade,    investment,   and   de- 
velopment, PR  11/1/9 
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erra  Leone: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  Sept.    18; 
remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials 
and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  8/2 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Aug.  58,  Oct.  62 
ingapore: 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signa- 
ture, PR  141,  3/31 
Economic   and   political    development 

(Newsom),  Dec.  28,  29,  30 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Indochinese  refugee  asylum  center,  proposed 

(Derian),  Mar.  34 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ment, PR  25,   1/16;  PR  375,  9/27;  PR 
418,  11/7 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.   59,   Apr. 
61,  May  57,  June  61,  July  59,  60,  Nov. 
57,  Dec.  61 
U.S.  aircraft,  purchase  (Holbrooke),  Aug.  2 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Kneip),   sworn  in,   PR 

298,  7/25 
layton,  William  L.,  sworn  in  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Foreign   Buildings 
Operations,  PR  4,  1/6 
lepak,   Vladimir:   Carter,   Aug.   7;   Vance, 

Aug.  7 
mith,   Elbert  B.,  appointment  to  Board  of 

Foreign  Scholarships,  PR  96,  2/27 
mith,  Ralph  Stuart,  Feb.  28 
ocial   and  economic  development  (Carter), 

Feb.  15 
ocial  security,  bilateral  agreements  with  Italy, 

Nov.  57 
ocial  work  centers  project,  grant  agreement 

with  Egypt,  July  61 
olomon,  Anthony  M.,  Dec.  31n 
olomon  Islands: 
Independence:  ANZUS,  July  48;  Holbrooke, 

Oct.  43 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Nov.  56,  57 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Olmsted):   Holbrooke, 

Oct.  44 
omalia: 
Eritrean  dispute  with  Ethiopia:   Aug.   40; 
Carter,  Feb.  21,  May  16,  July  16,  Aug. 
6;  Shulman,  Nov.   31;  Vance,  June  25, 
30,  July  30,  Aug.  11,  12 
Ogaden  conflict  with  Ethiopia:   Apr.   46; 
Carter,  Apr.  20,  21;  May   14,  Aug.  7; 
Shulman,  Jan.  5;  Vance,  Mar.   16,  July 
32 
OAS  peace  role:  May  16;  Carter,  Apr.  21, 
May   15;  Shulman,  Nov.   31;   Vance, 
May  27,  June  25,  Aug.  12 
Soviet  Use  of  Port  Berdera  (Gelb),  Dec.  55 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,   Mar.   61,  June 

59.  61,  Aug.  61,  Dec.  59 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Petterson),  sworn  in,  PR 

407,  10/27 
U.S.  economic  or  defensive  arms  aid,  ques- 
tion of:  Carter,  Apr.  21;  Vance,  Mar.  14 
U.S.  relations  (Vance),  July  30 
outh  Africa: 
Apartheid:  Feb.  56,  May  17,  June  38,  Aug. 
40;  Carter,  May  13;  Vance,  Feb.  24,  July 
29,  30;  Young,  Feb.  54 
Internal  settlement,  question  of  (Vance), 
Mar.  21 


South  Africa  (Cont'd) 
Israel,   question  of  economic  relations 

(Vance),  Mar.  17 
Majority  rule,  need  for  (Vance),  Feb.  23 
Nuclear  weapons  potential:  Vance,  July  30; 

Warnke,  Dec.  9 
Raid  on  Angola;  Aug.    19;  Carter,  July   17; 

Vance,  July  30 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   Feb.   60,   Mar. 

59,  June  60,  July  60 
U.N.  additional  sanctions,  proposed:  Carter, 

May  15;  Vance,  Mar.  21,  Dec.  22,  23 
U.N.  mandatory  arms  embargo:  Carter,  May 

15;  Katz,  Mar.  22;  Young,  Feb.  53 
U.S.   Ambassador  (Edmondson),  sworn  in, 

PR  225,  5/22 
U.S.   relations:  Jan.    16;  Carter,   May    13; 
Vance,  Jan.  18,  July  29,  30 
Change,  question  of  (Vance),  Aug.  1 1 
Namibian  solution,   question  of  effect: 
Dec.  24;  Vance,  Dec.  24 
Soviet   Union  (see  also  under   Africa  and 
Strategic  arms  limitation  talks): 
Civil  air  transportation  agreement  with  U.S., 

PR  124,  3/16 
Civil  defense  program:  Dec.  3;  Warnke,  Apr. 

4,  Oct.  21 
Cosmos  954,   Canadian  landing  (Carter), 

Mar.  7,  8 
Direct  Communications   Link  (U.S. -Soviet 

Hot  Line),  activation,  PR  22,  1/16 
Human  rights:  Carter,  July  15;  Derian,  Nov. 
52;  Shulman,  Jan.  7;  Vest,  Mar.  29 
Crawford  arrest:  Carter,  Aug.  8;  Shulman, 

Nov.  29 
Helsinki   Final   Act,   nonimplementation: 
Carter,  July  8,  Aug.  8;  Nimetz,  Oct. 
29;   Shulman,   Nov.   28,   32;   Vance, 
Aug.  15,  16,  Sept.  11 
Olympic  Games,  question  of  boycott  by 

U.S.  athletes  (Carter),  Sept.  12 
Soviet     dissidents     (Shcharanskiy , 
Ginsburg,   and  others),   arrests  and 
trials  of:  Carter,  Aug.  7,  28,  Sept.  11, 
12;  Department,  Aug.  28;  Goldberg, 
Aug.  28;  Gromyko,  Sept.  31;  Nimetz, 
Oct.    29;   Shulman,   Nov.    29,   32; 
Vance,  July  7,  Aug.  18,  28 
Soviet   Helsinki   Watch  (signatories  of 
Charter  '77)  (see  also  Soviet  dissi- 
dents,   infra):   Fascell,   May  40,   41; 
Luers,  Nov.  35-36;  Shulman,  Nov.  32 
U.S.  foreign  policy  community  meetings, 
SUNY,  State  Department,  PR  390, 
10/17 
U.S.   newsmen  Piper  and  Whitney,  trials 
of:  Nimetz,  Oct.  32;  Shulman,  Nov. 
29;  Vance,  Aug.  17,  18 
Innate  racism  (Carter),  July  21 
Internal  economic  and  political  problems: 
Carter,  July  15,  Aug.  7;  Shulman,  Jan.  7, 
8 
Jewish  emigration:  Carter,  June  41;  Shul- 
man, Nov.  29 
Katyn  massacre  in  World  War  II,  question  of 

responsibility  (Vance),  Aug.  17 
Limitation  of  international  arms  trade,  ex- 
change of  views  with  U.S.:  PR  580,  12/ 
20/77;  Shulman,  Jan.  4 


Soviet  Union  (Cont'd) 

Military  situation:  Brown,  Nov.  14,  51; 
Brzezinski,  July  27;  Carter,  Apr.  17,  July 
I,  2,  15,  21,  Dec.  14;  Luers,  Nov.  34; 
NATO,  July  8,  9;  Shulman,  Nov.  28,  29; 
Vance,  July  4,  6,  Aug.  14;  Vest,  Mar. 
29;  Warnke,  Jan.  23,  Apr.  4 
Antisatellite  capability:  Apr.   14;  Warnke. 

Apr.  8,  Oct.  21 
SS-20  and  Backfire  bomber:   Mondale, 
June  31;  Shulman,  Jan.   4;   Warnke, 
Apr.  8,  9 
Neutron  weapons,  position  on:  Carter,  June 
12;    Vance,   May  23,   24,   Dec.    19; 
Warnke,  Apr.  6 
Political  competition  with  U.S.:  Brzezinski, 
July  28;  Carter,  Aug.  9;  Shulman,  Jan.  5, 
Nov.  28 
Population  projections,  Oct.  46,  48 
Profile,  Jan.  3 

Scientific,  academic,  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  U.S.:  Carter,  July  14;  Shulman,  Jan. 
6,  Nov.  32;  Vest,  Mar.  29 
Sino-Soviet  relations:   Brown,   Nov.    14 
Brzezinski,  July  26;  Carter,  Aug.  8,  Dec 
14;  Holbrooke,  Aug.  2;  Luers,  Nov.  35 
Mondale,  July  23;  Shulman,  Jan.  8,  Nov 
29,   31;   Vance,  June  29,   Aug.    14 
Warnke,  Apr.  6 
South  Asia,  interests  (Newsom),  Dec.  53 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba,  question  of 

(Vance),  May  24 
Soviet  spies  in  U.S.,   sentencing  of,   and 
question  of  linkage  to  SALT  talks 
(Vance),  Dec.  20 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 
Mar.  59,  May  59,  June  61,  July  59,  60, 
Aug.  59,  61,  Sept.  61,  Oct.  62,  Nov.  57, 
Dec.  61 
U.S.    and   Soviet  Strategic  Capability 
Through  the  Mid- 1 980' s,  ACDA  report, 
Oct.  24 
U.S.  arms  supply,  question  of  (Vance),  Aug. 

17,  Dec.  19 
U.S.  computer  sale,  cancellation  of:  Carter, 

Sept.  12,  Oct.  14;  Vance,  Sept.  14,  32 
U.S.   relations:  Jan.    16;  Bolen,  May  37; 
Brzezinski,  June  1,  July  28;  Carter,  Jan. 
12,  Feb.  3,  20,  Apr.  18,  Aug.  8,  9,  Dec. 
14;  Lake,  Jan.   24;  Maynes,  Jan.  53; 
Shulman,  Jan.    1;  Vance,  Feb.  23,  25, 
May  26,  June  26,  Aug.    14.  Sept.   32; 
Vest,  Mar.  29;  Warnke,  Oct.  20 
Detente:  Brzezinski,  July  27;  Carter,  July 
14,  Sept.  7;  Luers,  Nov.  34;  Maynes, 
Sept.  49;  Shulman,  Nov.  28;  Vance, 
June  29 
Economic:   Carter,   Oct.    14,   Dec.    12; 
Shulman,  Jan.  5,  6,  Nov.  32;  Vance, 
Aug.  15;  Vest,  Mar.  29 
Soviet  human  rights  violations,  effect: 
Carter,  Aug.  8,  Sept.  7,  11;  Nimetz, 
Oct.   27;   Shulman,   Nov.   28,   32; 
Vance,  Aug.  17,  20,  28,  Sept.  14 
Soviet   presence    in   Africa,    effect: 
Blechman,  Mar.  52;  Brzezinski,  July 
28,  Carter,  July  21,  Sept.  7;  Depart- 
ment, Apr.  43;  Shulman,  Nov.   28, 
Vance,  Mar.   15,   16,   18,  July  5,  21 
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Soviet  Union  (Cont'd) 

U.S.  relations  (Cont'd) 

Soviet  presence  in  Africa  (Cont'd) 
(quoted);  Warnke,  Apr.  5 

U.S.  security  and  the  Soviet  challenge,  con- 
ferences, announcements:  PR  246,  6/12; 
PR  290,  7/17;  PR  341,  8/30;  PR  345,  9/8; 
PR  346,  9/8;  PR  383,  10/6;  PR  409,  11/1; 
PR  439,  12/4;  PR  443,  12/7 

U.S. -Soviet  arms  control  forum  for  theater 
nuclear  weapons,  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missile  systems,  etc.,  need  for, 
(Warnke),  Oct.  22 

U.S.  summit  meetings,  list,  Jan.  8 

U.S.  visit  of  President  Brezhnev,  question  of 
(Carter),  Jan.  11,  July  17 

U.S.  visit  of  Soviet  parliamentarians  (Vest), 
Mar.  29 

Visit  of  Secretary  Califano,  cancellation 
(Vance),  July  7 

World  power  status  (Shulman),  Jan.  8 
Space: 

Exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  princi- 
ples governing,  treaty:  Gelb,  Nov.  17 

Current  actions,  Seychelles,  July  59 
General  ratification  urged,  Aug.  53 

International  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
space  objects,  convention  (1972):  Malta, 
Seychelles,  May  58;  Venezuela,  Sept.  60 

Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  draft  treaty 
negotiation  (Benton),  Jan.  57 

Registration  of  objects  launched  into  outer 
space,  convention  (1975):  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Mar.  59;  Cuba,  June  59;  Cyprus, 
Sept.  60;  Soviet  Union,  Mar.  59;  Swit- 
zerland, Apr.  61;  U.K.,  May  58,  appli- 
cable to  Antigua,  Dominica,  Saint 
Christopher,  Nevis  and  Anguilla,  Saint 
Lucia,  and  Saint  Vincent,  and  Solomon 
Islands  and  State  of  Brunei,  July  59; 
Yugoslavia,  Apr.  61 

Rescue  and  return  of  astronauts,  and  objects 
launched  into  outer  space,  agreement 
(1968):  Italy,  May  59;  Seychelles,  July 
58 

Space  flight  operations,  cooperative  program 
for  advancement  of  mutual  scientific 
knowledge,  agreement  with  Australia, 
Sept.  60 

U.S.  outer  space  programs  (Benton),  Jan.  56 
Spain: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:  Sept.  34; 
remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials 
and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  8/2 

Democratic  progress:  Carter,  Feb.  13;  Mez- 
vinsky,  Sept.  53;  Vest,  Mar.  27 

NATO  membership,  question  of  (Vance), 
July  8 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Apr.  60,  July  60, 
61,  Aug.  60,  61,  Sept.  59,  Oct.  61, 
Nov.  56,  Dec.  61 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Todman),  sworn  in,  PR 
266,  6/28 

U.S.   military  assistance,  appropriations  re- 
quest (Vance),  Apr.  29,  PR  89,  2/24 
Sparkman,  John:  Carter,  Apr.   59,  May  52; 

Vance,  Apr.  59 
Spasowski,  Romuald:  July  44;  remarks  on  pre- 
sentation of  credentials  and  reply  by  Presi- 


Spasowski,  Romuald  (Cont'd) 

dent  Carter,  UNN  4/6 
Sri  Lanka: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  Aug.  41 
Democratic  progress:  Christopher,  Mar.   32; 

Dubs,  May  50;  Newsom,  Dec.  54 
Economic    and   unemployment   problems 

(Dubs),  May  50 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc.,   Mar.   59,   61, 
Apr.  61,  62,  May  59,  June  59,  60,  61, 
July  58,  59,  Sept.  59,  Oct.  60,  Dec.  61 
State  Department: 

Ambassador  at  Large  (Atherton);  Nomina- 
tion, Mar.  36;  sworn  in,  PR  158,  4/11 
Assistant   Secretary   of  State   for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (Vaky),  sworn  in,  PR 
295,  7/21 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South   Asian  Affairs   (Saunders): 
nomination,  Mar.  36;  sworn  in,  PR  159, 
4/11 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 

Affairs:  Feb.  32;  Benson,  Mar.  44 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Direc- 
tor (Bowdler),  appointment,  PR   164, 
4/14 
Deputy   Assistant  Secretary   for  Foreign 
Buildings  Operations  (Slayton),  PR  4, 
1/6 
Deputy   Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Transportation  Affairs  (Atwood),  PR  58, 
1/30 
Equal   employment  opportunities  (Vance), 

Mar.  20 
Family  Liaison  Office,   inauguration,   PR 

103,  3/2 
Franking  privilege,  question  of  use  by  Com- 
mission on  International  Women's  Year 
(Vance),  Jan.  19 
International  Center,  background,  PR   155, 

4/10 
International  Communication  Agency,  Jan. 

17 
Senior  Adviser's  Office,   consolidation  of 
former  AID  narcotic  control   functions 
(Falco),  June  43 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
(Newsom),  PR  177,  4/19 
State  of  the  Union  (excerpts):  Carter,  Feb.  20 
Statistical   services,  technical   assistance  for, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Bangladesh,  Sept. 
61 
Stern,   A.H.,   speaker,  Atlanta  conference  on 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  PR  138, 
3/28 
Stevenson,   Adlai  E.,  remarks  on  return  of 

crown  of  St.  Stephen,  PR  9B,  1/7 
Steyn,  Martinus  (Vance),  Dec.  21,  22) 
Stone,  Galen  L.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Cyprus,  PR  104,  3/3 
Strategic  arms  limitation  talks:  Bolen,  May  37; 
Carter,  Feb.    10,   20,   Aug.   8;  Mondale, 
June  31;  Shulman,  Jan.  1;  Vance,  Feb.  23, 
25,  May  20;  Young,  Feb.  53 
Confidentiality:    Vance,  June  27,   29,   Aug. 

17;  Warnke,  Dec.  5  Fact  sheet,  Apr.  3 
Ongoing  process:  The  SALT  Process,  publi- 
cation 8947;  Warnke,  Apr.    1,  Oct.    17, 
21 


Department  of  State  Bulled 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (Cont'd) 
Soviet  compliance:   Administration   report 
Apr.  10,  13,  Dec.  2;  Gelb,  Nov.  17;  Th( 
SALT  Process,  publication  8947;  Vance 
Apr.  11,  May  24,  Aug.  16;  Warnke,  Apr 
2,5 
The  SALT  Process,  publication  8947 
SALT  I:  Dec.  4;  Gelb,  Nov.    17;  Shulman 
Jan.   3;  The  SALT  Process,  publicatioi 
8947;  Warnke,  Apr.  1,  Aug.  44,  Oct.  18 
19 
SALT  II:   Aug.   51-52;  ANZUS,  July  48 
Brzezinski,  July  27,  28;  Carter,  July  1, 
Aug.  9,  Sept.  7,  Dec.  12;  Gelb,  Nov.  17 
Harriman,  Aug.  47;  Nye,  Oct.  38;  Shul 
man,  Nov.  28;  Vance,  Mar.  18,  Sept.  14 
Background  (Warnke),  Oct.  17,  20 

List  of  publications,  Dec.  1 1 
Basic  treaty,  3-year  protocol,  and  agreec 
principles,  form:  Jan.   15,  Apr.  3,  15 
Dec.  1;  The  SALT  Process,  publicatior 
8947;   Vance,  May  21;  Warnke,  Jan 
23,  Apr.  5,  8,  Aug.  44-45,  Oct.   19. 
Dec.  5,  6,  7,  8  > 
Congress,  position  on:  Carter,  July   18 
Shulman,   Nov.   29;   Vance,  May  27. 
June  30,   Aug.    19;  Warnke,  Oct.  23: 
Dec.  8,  11 
Cruise,  MIRV,  and  ICBM  issues:  Apr.  11, 
14,   15,  Dec.    1,  3;  Brown,  Nov.   15: 
Carter,   July    17;   Vance,   May  21; 
Warnke,  Apr.   1,  5,  7,  8,  9,  Oct.   19, 
22,  Dec.  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11 
Geneva  meetings  of  Secretary  Vance  ant) 
Foreign        Minister       Gromyko; 
(Gromyko),  Sept.  31;  Vance,  Aug.  17. 
18,  28,  Sept.   31,  PR  278,  7/11;  PR 
278,  7/11;  PR  283,  7/14;  PR  284,  7/14; 
PR  461,  12/20;  PR  462,  12/21;  PR  464, 
12/21;  Vance-Gromyko,  PR  467,  12/23 
Human  rights  and  other  issues:  Dec.  6; 
Carter,  July   18,  Aug.   8;  Gromyko, 
Sept.  31,  32;  Vance,  July  31,  Aug.  17, 
18,  28,  Sept.  11,  14,  Dec.  20;  Warnke, 
Apr.  8,  Oct.  20,  22,  23,  Dec.  6 
Issues  remaining;  Gromyko,  PR  467,  12/23; 
Vance,   Dec.    17,   PR  462,    12/21; 
Warnke,  Dec.  5,  6,  7,  8 
Moscow  meetings  of  Secretary   Vance 
and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko:  June 
21,  Dec.  37;  text  of  joint  communique, 
June  26;  Vance,  June  26,  July  32,  PR 
179,  4/20,  PR  181,  4/20 
Exchange  of  toasts  (Gromyko- Vance), 
PR  398,  10/23 
NATO,  U.S.  consultations:  Dec.  4;  Carter, 
Feb.    17,  July  2,  4;  NATO,  Jan.  31, 
July  9;   Vance,  Jan.   28,  29,  July  5; 
Vest,  Mar.  29 
Negotiations,  good  faith:  Carter,  July  15, 
22;  Vance,  June  27;  Warnke,  Jan.  22, 
Dec.  8 
1978  date,  question  of:  Jan.    15;  Carter, 
Jan.    11,  Feb.   3,  Nov.  9;  Shulman,: 
Nov.   29;   Vance,  June  27,  Nov.  50, 
Dec.  17;  Warnke,  Oct.  21 
Soviet  economic  and  political   factors: 
Carter,  Dec.   14;  The  SALT  Process,: 
publication  8947;   Warnke,   Apr.   3, 


ndex  1978 
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Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (Cont'd) 
SALT  II  (Cont'd) 

Soviet  economic  (Cont'd) 
Oct.  21.  23,  Dec.  9 
Soviet  involvement  in  Africa,  issue:  Dec. 
4;  Carter,  Apr.  20,  21,  July   16,   18, 
Aug.  8;  Department,  Apr.  43;  Vance, 
Apr.  20,  May  24,  July  5-6;  Warnke, 
Oct.  20 
SS-20  and  Backfire  issues:  Dec.  3;  Carter, 
Feb.   6;  Shulman,  Jan.   4;  Warnke, 
Apr.  8,9 
Strategic  nuclear  balance:   Dec.    1,  4; 
ACDA,  Oct.  25;  Brown,  Nov.  14,  15; 
Carter,  Apr.  17,  18,  July  15,  Dec.  15; 
Gelb,  Nov.    19;  The  SALT  Process, 
publication  8947;  Shulman,  Jan.   3, 
Nov.   29;   Vance,  Aug.    15;  Warnke, 
Jan.  21,  Apr.  1,  2,  5,  7,  Oct.  17,  18, 
20,  Dec.  8,  11 
Summit  meeting,  question  of:  Carter,  July 
17,  Aug.  9;  Gromyko,  Sept.  32,  PR 
467,  12/23;  Vance,  June  29,  Sept.  14 
Tactical  (theater)  nuclear  weapons,  lack  of 
discussion:  Dec.  3,  4;  Carter,  Feb.  6; 
Warnke,  Apr.  7,  8,  9 
Technological  innovations,  issues:  Dec.  4; 
Shulman,  Jan.   3;  Warnke,   Apr.   4, 
Oct.  19,  20,  23,  Dec.  6,  10 
Treaty  form,  preference:  Carter,  Nov.   11; 

Warnke,  Oct.  23 
Trident  missile,  issue  (Warnke),  Apr.  7 
U.S.  delegation: 
Chairman  Earle,  appointment:  Dec.   6; 

Warnke,  Dec.  10 
Chairman  Warnke,  resignation:  Dec.  6; 
Carter,  Nov.    11;  Warnke,  Dec.  5, 
11 
U.S.   proposals  and  objectives:  Dec.    1; 
Brown,  Nov.  15,  17;  Carter,  Jan.  11, 
July  17;  Mondale,  June  32;  Shulman, 
Jan.  3,  Nov.  29;  Vance,  May  21,  June 
19,  29,   Aug.    16;  Warnke,  Jan.   23, 
Apr.  2,  Oct.  20,  23,  Dec.  6,  8 
SALT  III:  Jan.  15,  Apr.  3,  Dec.  3,  4;  Carter, 
July  15;  Mondale,  June  32;  Vance,  Jan. 
29;  Warnke,  Aug.  44,  45,  Oct.   19,  20, 
Dec.  10 
U.S.  compliance,  Soviet  questions,  Apr.  13 
Verification:  Dec.   2,  4;  Administration  re- 
port, Apr.   15;  Brown,  Nov.   15;  Carter, 
Jan.  11,  Apr.  18,  July  17,  Nov.  10,  11; 
Mondale,  June  32;  The  SALT  Process, 
publication  8947;   Shulman,   Nov.   30; 
Vance,   May  20,   21;  Warnke,   Apr.   3, 
16,  Oct.  19,  21,  22,  Dec.  8 
itrauss,  Robert  S.  (Barraclough),  July  40 
iludan: 

1    Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  61, 
May  59,  Nov.  57 
U.S.   security  assistance:  Moose,   Apr.   30 
Vance,  July  29 
Sugar,  International  Sugar  Agreement  (1977) 
July  51;  Katz,  Mar.  2,  5,  Sept.  29 
Country  quotas  and  U.S.  domestic  program 
problems  of  consistency  (Katz),  Sept 
30 
Current  actions:  Argentina,  Jan.  61,  Oct.  61 
Australia,   Sept.   60;  Bangladesh,  Mar. 


Sugar  (Cont'd) 

Current  actions  (Cont'd) 

59,  July  59-60;  Bolivia,  June  60; 
Brazil,  Jan.  61;  Bulgaria,  Mar.  59, 
July  59-60;  Canada,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic.  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Fiji,  Finland,  Mar.  59;  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Oct.  61;  Guatemala,  Jan. 
61;  Guyana,  Honduras,  Jan.  61,  Mar. 
59;  India,  Mar.  59;  Sept.  60  (with  reser- 
vation); Indonesia,  Mar.  59;  Iraq,  Sept. 
60;  Jamaica,  Mar.  59,  Apr.  61;  Japan, 
Mar.  59,  Sept.  60;  Kenya,  Sept.  60; 
Korea,  Mar.  59;  Madagascar,  Jan.  61, 
Apr.  61;  Malawi,  Mar.  59;  Mauritius, 
Jan.  61;  Mexico,  Mar.  59;  Mozambique, 
Apr.  61;  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Mar. 
59;  Norway,  Mar.  59,  Sept.  60;  Paki- 
stan, June  60;  Panama,  Jan.  61; 
Paraguay,  Jan.  61,  Apr.  61;  Peru, 
Philippines,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59;  Portugal, 
Mar.  59;  Singapore,  South  Africa, 
Soviet  Union,  Mar.  59;  Sweden,  Mar. 
59,  Sept.  60;  Thailand,  Mar.  59,  July 
59-60;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uganda, 
Mar.  59;  U.K.,  Mar.  59,  Sept.  60;  Ven- 
ezuela, Mar.  59;  Yugoslavia,  Mar.  59, 
Sept.  60 

Supply  management  development,  technical 
cooperation  in,   project  agreement  with 
Saudi  Arabia,  Oct.  62 
Surinam: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  59,  June 
59,  Oct.  60,  Dec.  58,  61 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Ostrander),  sworn  in,  PR 
253,  6/14 
Swaziland,  treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60, 

Dec.  61 
Sweden: 

Pakistan-Sweden  age-sex  population  com- 
parison, Oct.  47,  49 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  59, 
Apr.  60,  July  58,  59,  60,  Aug.  58,  60, 
Sept.  60,  Oct.  62 

U.S.  relations  (Vest),  Mar.  27 
Switzerland: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Mar.  58, 
Apr.  60,  61,  July  60 

U.S.  relations  (Vest),  Mar.  27 
Syria: 

Soviet  arms  build-up,  question  of  (Vance), 
PR  51,  1/24 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Apr.  62,  July  62, 
Sept.  60,  Oct.  60,  Dec.  58,  61 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Seelye),  sworn  in,  PR 
307,  8/2 

U.S.  security  assistance,  appropriations  re- 
quest (Vance),  Apr.  29,  PR  89,  2/24 

Visit  of  Secretary  Vance:  arrival  statement, 
PR  567,  12/13/77;  remarks,  PR  568, 
12/14/77;  departure,  PR  569,  12/14/77 


Taiwan:  Holbrooke,  Aug.  4;  Vance,  Apr.  24, 
June  30,  Dec.  19 
Deputy  Secretary  Christopher,  arrival  re- 
marks, PR  470,  12/28 


Taiwan  (Cont'd) 

General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  text  of  amend- 
ments, PR  584,   12/22/77;  PR  146.  4/5; 
PR  249,  6/13;  PR  419,  11/7 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  61,  May  58, 

July  60,  Sept.  60,  Dec.  60 
U.S.  arms  sales  (Department),  Dec.  29 
U.S.  relations:  Holbrooke,  Apr.  33;  Vance, 

May  28 
U.S.   trade,  The  Trade  Debate,  publication 
8942,  p.  14 
Talboys,  Brian,  July  48 

Tall,   Macky  Koreissi  Aguibou:  Dec.   27;  re- 
marks on  presentation  of  credentials,  and 
reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  11/16 
Talleyrand,  Charles  de  (quoted),  Mar.  43 
Tanzania  (Carter),  July  18 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.   58,  Apr. 

60,  61,  July  62,  Sept.  61,  Dec.  59 
Ugandan  invasion  (Vance),  Dec.  20 
U.S.  development  assistance  (Vance),'  Apr. 

26,  PR  89,  2/24 
Visit  of  Secretary  Vance  for  Malta  II  confer- 
ence on  Rhodesia,   PR    165,  4/14;  PR 
166,  4/15;  PR  167,  4/15;  PR  168,  4/16; 
PR  169,  4/16 
Taxation: 

Double  taxation.  See  Double  taxation 
Real   property   tax   administration   project, 
agreement  with  Philippines,  Aug.  61 
Technical  and  feasibility  studies,   bilateral 
agreements  with:   Egypt,   Indonesia,  July 
61 
Technical  assistance,  audit  administration  and 
training,  technical  cooperation,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia,  Aug.  61 
Telecommunications: 

ATS  and  direct  TV  broadcast  satellites  (Ben- 
ton), Jan.  57 
International  telecommunication  convention 
(1973):  Belgium,  July  60;  Bolivia,  Dec. 
59;  Botswana,  July  60;  Cameroon,  Nov. 
56;  Chad,  July  60;  Djibouti,  Feb.  61; 
Gabon,  Dec.  59;  Italy,  June  60;  Kenya, 
July  60;  Lebanon,  Nov.  56;  Mongolia, 
Mar.  59;  Niger,  Nov.  56;  Pakistan,  Jan. 
61;  Sri  Lanka,  June  60;  Turkey,  Nov. 
56;  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  June  60; 
Yemen  Arab  Republic,  July  60 
International  Telegraph  Union   (ITU): 

Maynes,  Feb.  50 
Licensed  amateur  radio  operators,  reciprocal 
granting  of  authorizations  to  operate  in 
either  country,   bilateral   agreements 
with:  Greece,  Sept.  60;  Iceland,  July  61; 
Surinam,  Dec.  61 
Radio  regulations  (1959),  partial  revision 
(1974)  to  establish  new  frequency  allot- 
ment    plan     for     high-frequency 
radiotelephone  coast  stations:   Argen- 
tina, July  60;  Netherlands,  June  60; 
Yugoslavia,  Jan.  61 
Radio   spectrum  allocations,   problems 

(Christopher),  Sept.  26 
Telegraph  regulations  (1973)  and  telephone 
regulations  (1973),  ratification,  Leba- 
non, Dec.  59 
World   Administrative   Radio  Conference 
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Telecommunications  (Cont'd) 

World  Administrative  Radio  Conf.  (Cont'd) 
(1979): 
Advisory  Committee  meeting,  announce- 
ment, PR  330,  8/15 
Chairman  (Robinson)  of  U.S.  delegation, 

PR  5,  1/6 
Final  Acts,  approval:  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
July  60;  France,  June  60,  July  60; 
Liechtenstein,  July  60;  Malaysia, 
Nov.   56;  Qatar,   Singapore,   Soviet 
Union,  July  60;  U.K.,  Nov.  56;  Uk- 
rainian S.S.R.,  July  60 
Tennyson,  Alfred  Lord  (quoted),  Jan.  38 
Terrorism  (see  also  Arab-Israeli  conflict):  Apr. 
46;  Carter,   Sept.   6;   Derian,   Nov.   52; 
Vance,  Mar.  53,  Nov.  50,  52  (quoted) 
Air  hijacking  and  other  unlawful  acts,  need 
for  collective  action:  Kennedy,  Jan.  53; 
Vance,  Mar.  53;  Wolff,  Jan.  54 
Bonn  economic   summit  meeting,  joint 
statement  on:  Sept.  5;  Carter,  Sept.  5; 
Cooper,  Nov.   20;  Department,   Sept. 
5;  Vance,  Nov.  50 
Diplomats,  protection  of,  convention  (1973): 
Finland,  Dec.  59;  India,  June  60;  Iran, 
Sept.  60;  Iraq,  Apr.  61;  Jamaica,  Nov. 
56;  Peru,  June  60;  Romania,  Uruguay, 
Aug.  59 
Prevention  and  punishment  for  crimes  of  in- 
ternational  significance,   convention 
(1971),  ratification,  Uruguay,  May  58 
U.S.  response  (Vance),  Mar.  54 
Textiles: 

Cotton,  wool,  and  man-made  fiber  textiles, 
bilateral  agreements  with:  Brazil,  July 
60;  Colombia,  July  60,  Oct.  61 ,  PR  203, 
5/3;  PR  356,  9/15;  Haiti,  Jan.  62,  Dec. 

60,  PR  562,  12/12/77;  Hong  Kong,  Nov. 
57,  PR  374,  9/27;  PR  454,  12/14;  India, 
Feb.  61,  July  61,  Sept.  60,  Dec.  60,  PR 
8,  1/7;  PR  178,  4/20;  PR  305,  7/31;  PR 
417,  11/7;  PR  429,  11/16;  Japan,  Oct. 
62;  PR  367,  9/26;  Korea,  Republic  of, 
Feb.  61,  Mar.  60,  July  61,  PR  2,  1/4;  PR 
86,  2/22;  PR  115,  3/13;  PR  240  6/7; 
Macau,  PR  16,  1/12;  PR  465,  12/22; 
Malaysia,  Sept.  61,  PR  303,  7/27;  PR 
440,  12/5;  Mexico,  Sept.  61,  PR  343, 
9/1;  Philippines,  Feb.  61,  Mar.  60,  July 
62,  Nov.  57,  PR  21,  1/13;  PR  52,  1/24 
PR  65,  2/7;  PR  248,  6/13;  PR  353,  9/14 
Poland,  Mar.  60,  Dec.  61,  PR  56,  1/30 
PR  402;  10/26;  PR  427,  11/14;  Singa- 
pore, Nov.  57,  Dec.  6,  PR  25,  1/16;  PR 
375,  9/27;  PR  418,   11/7;  Taiwan,  Feb. 

61,  May  58,  July  60,  Sept.  60,  Dec.  60; 
PR  584,  12/22/77;  PR  146,  4/15;  PR  249, 
6/13;  PR  419,  11/7;  Thailand,  Mar.  61, 
Dec.  61,  PR  1,  1/3;  PR  15,  1/12;  PR  79, 
2/17;  PR  426,  11/14;  PR  455,  12/14 

Cotton  textiles,   bilateral   agreements  with 
Brazil,  July  60,  PR  263,  6/27;  Egypt,  PR 
55,  1/30;  Pakistan,  Feb.  61,  PR  17,  1/12; 
Romania,  Apr.  62.  Dec.  61,  PR  60,  2/1; 
PR  373,  9/27;  PR  395,  10/20 
International  trade,  arrangement  (1973):   In- 
donesia, Aug.  59;  Peru,  Feb.  61 
Protocol  extending  (1977):  Austria,  Apr. 
61;  Bangladesh,  July  60;  Brazil,  Col- 


Textiles  (Cont'd) 

International  trade  (Conf  d) 
Protocol  (Cont'd) 

ombia,    Apr.    61;   Egypt,   June   60 
European  Economic  Community,  Apr 
61;   Finland,   June   60,    Aug.    59 
Ghana,  Aug.  59;  Guatemala,  Apr.  61 
Haiti,   Aug.   59;  Hungary,  June  60 
India,   Apr.   61;   Indonesia,   Aug.   59 
Israel,  Jamaica,  June  60;  Japan,  Apr 
61;   Korea,   Republic   of,   June   60 
Mexico,    Pakistan,    Apr.    61;   Peru 
Philippines,    Poland,    June    60 
Romania,  Singapore,  Sri  Lanka,  Apr 
61;   Sweden,  July  60;  Switzerland 
Thailand,   Apr.   61;  Turkey,  July  60 
U.K.,  U.S.,  Apr.  61;  Uruguay,  July 
60;  Yugoslavia,  June  60 
Textiles  and  textile  products,  trade  in,  bilat- 
eral agreements  with:  Egypt,  Mar.   60; 
Haiti,  PR  403,  10/26;  Jamaica,  Feb.  61, 
PR  6,  1/6 
Wool  and  man-made  fiber  textile  agreement, 
amendments,   text,   Romania,  July  62, 
Nov.  57,  PR  206,  5/3 
Wool  rugs,  bilateral   agreement  with  India, 
amendment,  PR  305,  7/31 
Thailand: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials:   Sept.   21; 

remarks  on  presentation  of  credentials 

and  reply  by  President  Carter,  UNN,  8/2 

Economic      and      political      development 

(Newsom),  Dec.  28,  29,  30 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
Human  rights:   Christopher,   Mar.   32;  Hol- 
brooke, Apr.  34 
Indochinese  refugees,  problem:  Derian,  Mar. 

33;  Mondale,  July  25 
Narcotic    control    program   and    U.S.    aid 

(Falco),  June  46 
Textile  agreement  with  U.S.,  texts  of  amend- 
ment, PR  1,   1/3;  PR   15,    1/12;  PR  79, 
2/17;  PR  426,  1 1/14;  PR  455,  12/14 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  59,  61,  Apr. 

61,  July  58,  60,  Aug.  60,  Dec.  61 
U.S.    Ambassador  (Abramowitz),   sworn   in, 

PR  276,  7/11 
U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance:  Hol- 
brooke,  Apr.    34;   Mondale,   July  23; 
Vance,  Apr.  26,  PR  89,  2/24 
Vietnam,   Laos,   and  Cambodia,   relations 

(Pachariyangkun),  Sept.  23 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Mondale:  Brzezinski, 
June  4;   Holbrooke,   Aug.   2;   Mondale, 
July  22 
Tienken,  Arthur  T.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Gabon  and  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  PR  91, 
2/24 
Tin: 

Fifth  international  tin  agreement  (1975):  Bel- 
gium,  Luxembourg,   Nov.    56;   Nether- 
lands, Apr.  61 
ITA  buffer  stocks  (Katz),  Mar.  1,  2 
U.S.  imports:  Mar.  ii;  Katz,  Mar.  2 
Tito,  Josip  Broz,  visit  to  U.S.:  Apr.  44;  pro- 
gram, PR  105,  3/6 
Todman,  Terence  A.,  May  54 

Ambassador  to  Spain,  sworn  in  as,  PR  266, 

6/28 
Keynote    speaker,    conference    on    U.S.- 


Department  of  State  Bulleti 

Todman,  Terence  A.  (Cont'd) 
Keynote  speaker  (Cont'd) 

Caribbean   trade,   investment  and  At 
velopment,  PR  1 1 ,  1/9 
Speaker,  U.S. -Central  American  Trade  an 

Investment  Conference,  PR  64,  2/7 
Speaker,   Young  Hispanic  Leadership  Sem 
nar,  PR  10,  1/9 
Togo,  U.S.   Ambassador  (Johnson),  sworn  ir 

PR  389,  10/17 
Tolbert,  William  R.,  May  17 
Toma,  Iulai,  Apr.  33 
Tonga: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Aug.  59,  Sept.  5C. 

60 

U.S.   Ambassador  (Selden)  to  serve  concui 

rently  as  Ambassador  to  Western  Samo 

(Holbrooke),  Oct.  44 

Tonnage  measurement  of  ships,   internationj 

convention  (1969):  New  Zealand  (not  appl 

cable  to  Cook  Islands,  Niue,  and  Tokelau) 

Mar.   59;  Panama,   May  58;  Philippines 

Nov.  57 

Toon,  Malcolm,  profile,  Jan.  5 

Key  speaker,  conference  on  U.S.  security  an> 
the  Soviet  challenge,  PR  341,  8/30 
Torrijos,  Omar,  July  49,  51 
Torture:  Feb.  56;  Christopher,  Mar.  32;  Vance 
Nov.  48 
International  crime,  definition  as,   proposei 
convention  (OAS),  Sept.  58 
Tourists  and  tourism: 

American  International  Traveler  conference 

notice  of,  PR  224,  5/19 
Mexico,  bilateral  agreement:  June  58,  July  61 
Vance,  June  57 
Trade  (see  also  Balance  of  payments): 

Asia,  Japanese  trade  patterns  (Hormats),  Jun> 

6 
Eastern  Europe.  See  under  East-West  relations 
Expansion  and  antiprotectionism:   May   11 
Sept.  3,  48;  ANZUS,  July  49;  Brzezinski 
June  2;  Carter,  Feb.  13,  15,  May  2,  13 
Sept.  7,  56,  Nov.  23,  24,  26,  Dec.   12 
13;  Christopher,  Sept.  27;  Cooper,  Feb 
28;  Gardner,  July  43;  Holbrooke,  Aug.  5 
Hormats,  Aug.  23,  Dec.  35;  Lake,  Jan 
25;  Mondale,  Mar.   10;  Vance,  Feb.  23 
Apr.  35,  Aug.  25,  Nov.  46;  Vest,  Mar 
28;  Young,  Oct.  56 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942,  p.  22 
General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade:  Sept. 
3;   Vance,  Nov.  46;  The  Trade  Debate, 
publication  8942 
Accessions,  provisional: 
Colombia:  Cuba,  Apr.  61 

Proces-verbal:   Cuba,    Netherlands 
Apr.  61 
Philippines,  2d  proces-verbal:  Denmark 
Korea,   Apr.    61;   Peru,   Feb.   61 
Philippines,  U.S.,  Apr.  61 
Tunisia,    11th  proces-verbal:  Denmark 
Japan,  Korea,  Apr.  61;  Peru,  Feb 
61;  Tunisia,  U.S.,  Apr.  61 
Papermaking  machinery,   supplemental 
agreement  with  Finland,  Sept.  60 
Multinational  trade  negotiations:  Jan.  16,  July 
51,     Sept.     3;     ASEAN,     Sept.     25; 
Brzezinski,  June  2;  Carter,  Feb.   13,  15, 
May  2,  Sept.   1,  7,  56,  Nov.  23;  Christ- 
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Trade  (Cont'd) 

Multinational  trade  negotiations  (Cont'd) 
opher,  Sept.  27;  Cooper,  Nov.  20;  Gard- 
ner, July  43;  Holbrooke.  Aug.  4;  Hor- 
mats,  June  7,  Aug.  23;  Katz,  Nov.  25; 
Lake,  Jan.  25;  Mondale,  Mar.  10;  Vance, 
Feb.  23,  Mar.  18,  19,  Apr.  36,  Nov.  45; 
Vest,  Mar.  28 
Subsidies  and  countervailing  duties,  code 
on,  proposed:  Carter,  Nov.  21,  25; 
Hormats,  Aug.  24 
Tropical  Products  Group,  Aug.  41 
United  States: 

Africa:  Christopher,  Sept.  28;  Vance,  Aug. 

10,  16 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations:  July  22,   24, 
Aug.  5;  ASEAN,  Sept.  25;  Holbrooke, 
Apr.  32,  Aug.  2,  4;  Newsom,  Dec.  28, 
53;  Romulo,  Sept.  20 
Eastern  Europe.  See  under  East- West  rela- 
tions 
Embargo  policy:  Carter,  Oct.    14;  Katz, 

Mar.  22 
Generalized  system  of  preferences:  Apr.  49; 
ASEAN,  Sept.  25;  Cooper,  Sept.  21; 
Rajaratnam,  Sept.  21 
German  Democratic  Republic  (Bolen),  May 

38 
Hungary,    trade    agreement    and    most- 
favored-nation  legislation:  May  59, 
Aug.   60;   Luers,   Nov.   41;  Nimetz, 
Aug.   26;   Vance,  PR  9B,    1/7;   Vest, 
Oct.  34 
Negotiations  concluded,  PR  107,  3/7 
Signature,  PR  271,  7/6 
India,   tropical   products,   bilateral   agree- 
ment, Oct.  61 
International  trade  fairs  (Hormats),  July  38 
Japan.  See  Japan 

Latin  America.  See  under  Latin  America 
Less  developed  countries:  Christopher, 
Sept.   27;  Cooper,  Nov.  21;  Maynes, 
Sept.  49,  Dec.  49;  Vance,  Feb.   24; 
Apr.  24,  June  14;  Young,  Feb.  53 
Mexico,  June  58 

Middle  East  oil  states  (Saunders),  Aug.  30 
Nigeria  (Carter),  May  13 
1977,  chart,  Aug.  5 

Poland,  economic  and  industrial  coopera- 
tion, bilateral  agreement  with,  Dec.  61 
Romania:  June  37;  Vest,  Oct.  34,  35 
Subsidies  and  countervailing  duties:  Carter, 
Nov.  21,  25;  Hormats,  Aug.  24;  Mon- 
dale, Mar.  10 
Ten  largest  U.S.  trading  partners,  list,  June 

2 
The  Trade  Debate,  publication  8942 
Uganda,  U.S.  restrictions,  Sept.  19 
Transnational  corporations.  See  Multinational 

corporations 
Transportation: 

Advanced  ground  transportation,  particularly 
tracked,  levitated  high-speed  transporta- 
tion systems,  bilateral  agreement  with 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Dec.  60 
Cooperation  in  field  of,  bilateral  agreements 
with:  Poland,  Dec.  61;  Soviet  Union, 
Oct.  62 
Highway  transportation,  project  agreement 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  Mar.  61 


Transportation  (Cont'd) 

Lattakia-Tartous    highway    project,    loan 

agreement  with  Syria,  Dec.  61 
Perishable   foodstuffs,    international   carriage 
of,   and   special   equipment,   agreement 
(1970),  ratification,  Luxembourg,  July  60 
Transcameroon   railroad   III,   project  loan 
agreement  with  Cameroon,  Dec.  60 
Travel  (see  also  Visas): 

Passport  agencies,   opening  in:   Detroit,   PR 
336,   8/17;  Houston,   PR  437,    11/29; 
Stamford,  Conn.,  PR  406,  10/27 
Preclearance  for  entry  into  U.S.  to  Freeport, 
bilateral  agreement  with  Bahamas,  Aug. 
60 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  60,  Feb.  60,  Mar. 
58,   Apr.   59,  May  57,  June  59,  July  58, 
Aug.  58,  Sept.  58,  Oct.  60,  Nov.  56,  Dec. 
58 
Vienna  convention  on  law  of  treaties  (1969), 
Nauru,  June  60,  Aug.  59 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 

Jan.  61,  Feb.  61,  Mar.  59 
Tropical  deforestation  conference,  announce- 
ment, PR  243,  6/9 
Truman,  Harry  (quoted),  May  6,  June  35,  July  1 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  See  Mi- 
cronesia 
Tunisia: 

Human  rights  (Christopher)  Mar.  32 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 
Apr.  61,  May  57,  59,  June  60,  July  59, 
62,  Dec.  61 
U.S.   visit  of  Prime  Minister  Nouira,  pro- 
gram, PR  435,  1 1/27 
Turay,  Mohamed  Morlai:  Sept.   18;  remarks  on 
presentation  of  credentials  and  reply  by 
President  Carter,  UNN,  8/2 
Turkey  (see  also  Cyprus): 

Defense  cooperation  agreement  with  U.S.,  re- 
negotiation planned:  Carter,  Sept.   34; 
Clifford,  July  41;  Department,  May  34, 
Dec.  38;  Vance,  Apr.  29,  May  35,  PR 
43,  1/21 
Greek-Turkish   problems:   Caramanlis,   Feb. 
31;  Carter,  Aug.  6,  7,   Sept.    11,  34; 
Clifford,  July  42;  NATO,  July  9;  Vance, 
Jan.  29,  July  7,  Sept.  15;  Vest,  Mar.  27; 
White  House,  Sept.  34 
NATO,  importance  to.   See  under  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization 
Prisoner  transfer  treaty  with  U.S.,  negotia- 
tions announced,  PR  274,  7/10 
Profile,  July  41 

Soviet  intentions,  question  of  (Vance),  July  6 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  60,  61,  62, 
Feb.  60,  July  58,  60,  Sept.  61,  Nov.  56, 
57 
U.S.   arms  embargo,  rescission,  and  U.S. 
military  and  economic  aid  proposals: 
Carter,  July  4,  Aug.  6,  7,  Sept.  11,  34, 
Dec.  38;  Clifford,  July  41;  Department, 
May  34,  Sept.  34,  Dec.  38;  Vance,  May 
34,  35,  Sept.   14,  PR  265,  6/28;  White 
House  statement,  Sept.  34 
Linkage  with  lifting  sanctions  on  Rhodesia, 
question  of  (Vance),  Sept.  15 
U.S.  missiles,  question  of  effect  of  SALT  II 

(Warnke),  Apr.  7 
U.S.  relations:  Okcun,  Feb.  30;  Vance,  Feb. 


Turkey  (Cont'd) 

U.S.  relations  (Cont'd) 

30,  May  33 
Visit  of  Secretary   Vance:  Okcun,  Feb.   30; 
Vance,  Feb.  30,  34,  PR  42,  1/21;  PR  43. 
1/21 


u 


Uganda  (Vance),  July  29 

Foreign  relations  outline,  Sept.  18 
Invasion  into  Tanzania  (Vance),  Dec.  20 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Mar.  58,  59 
U.S.  economic  embargo,  question  of:  Sept. 

19;  Katz,  Mar.  22;  Vance,  Aug.  14 
U.S.  missionaries,  students  and  other  U.S. 

residents,  presence,  Sept.  19 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,   treaties, 
agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61 ,  July  60,  Aug.  58 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  See  Soviet 

Union 
United  Arab   Emirates,   treaties,   agreements, 

etc.,  Mar.  58,  Oct.  62 
United  Kingdom: 

Air  services  agreement  with  U.S.:  Katz,  Jan. 

59;  joint  announcement,  PR  126,  3/17 
Charter  air  service  agreement  with  U.S.,  and 

text,  PR  191,  4/27 
Economy:  Sept.   2;  Barraclough,  July  40; 

Hormats,  July  36,  Dec.  33 
Northern  Ireland  (Vance),  PR  9A,  1/19 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  61, 

Mar.  58,  59,  61,  Apr.  61,  May  57,  58, 

59,  June  61,  July  59  (applicable  to  Saint 

Christopher,   Nevis  and  Anguilla,   Saint 

Lucia,  and  Saint  Vincent,  and  Solomon 

Islands  and  Brunei),  60,  Aug.  58,  59,  61, 

Sept.  60,  61,  Oct.  61,  Nov.  56,  57,  Dec. 

61 
U.S.  relations  (Vest),  Mar.  27 
United  Nations:  July  51;  Carter,  July  16,  19 
Accomplishments,  problems,  and  role:  Apr. 

58,  Aug.  55;  Carter,  Sept.  55,  Nov.  50; 

Jamieson,  June  55;  Maynes,  Jan.   51, 

Sept.   50;  Mondale,  Aug.    12;   Vance, 

Aug.  12,  Nov.  45;  Young,  Feb.  54 
Background  Notes,  released,  Nov.  49 
Budget  and  financing:  Maynes,  Feb.  51,  Sept. 

49;  Young,  Feb.  55 
Committee  of  the  Whole:   Vance,  Nov.  46; 

Young,  Oct.  57 
Membership,  Solomon  Islands,  Nov.  57 
Privileges  and  immunities,  convention  (1946): 

Bangladesh,  Mar.  59;  Djibouti,  June  60 
Specialized  agencies  and  programs  (Maynes), 

Feb.  48 
Technical  assistance  for  Bangladesh  in  field  of 

statistical  services,  agreement,  Sept.  61 
U.S.  appropriations  request  FY  1979  (Vance), 

Apr.  24,  25,  28;  PR  83,  2/21;  PR  109, 

3/9 
U.S.  income  tax  reimbursement,  procedure, 

agreement  with  U.S.,  Oct.  62 
U.S.  participation  (Maynes),  Jan.  50 
Vietnamese  delegate,  espionage  activities 

(Vance),  Mar.  17 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund: 

Potable  water  resources  project  for  India 

(Vance),  June  19 
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U.N.  Children's  Fund  (Cont'd) 
U.S.  pledge:  Feb.  56;  Vance.  Apr.  28,  PR  89, 
2/24;  Whalen,  Jan.  56 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment (Katz),  Oct.  26 
Fifth  session,  1979  (ASEAN),  Sept.  24 
United  Nations  Day,  1978: 

Proclamation  (Carter),  Nov.  50,  51 
U.S.   National  Chairman  (Garvin),  appoint- 
ment, (Carter),  Nov.  51 
United  Nations  Development  Program:  Apr.  58; 
Holbrooke,  Oct.  44;  Maynes,  Jan.  52,  Feb. 
49;   Vance,   Nov.   47;  Whalen,  Jan.   55; 
Young,  Jan.  35 
Central  America,  energy  from  underground 

volcanic  steam  project  (Vance),  June  15 
U.S.  pledge  (Vance),  Apr.  28,  PR  89,  2/24 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (Maynes),  Feb.  49 
Educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials, 
importation,  agreement  (1950):   Ireland, 
Dec.  59;  Oman,  Feb.  60 
Resolution   on   Mass   Media,   question   of 

(Vance),  Aug.  18 
World  congress  on  disarmament  education, 
planned,  Aug.  55 
United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees, 
transfer  of  agricultural  commodities  to, 
agreement  with  U.S.,  Sept.  61 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees: 
Indochinese  boat  refugees,  appeal  for  assist- 
ance: ANZUS,  July  48;  Derian,  Mar.  33 
Visit  to  U.S.,  PR  92,  2/27 
United   Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 

(Mezvinsky),  Sept.  53 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies  (see  also 
United  Nations  and  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund),  U.S.  appropriations  request 
FY  1979:  Vance,  Apr.  28,  PR  89,  2/24; 
Whalen,  Jan.  56 
United  States  Information  Agency  (Christopher), 

Mar.  31 
University  of  Wisconsin,   Milwaukee,  cospon- 
sorship  of  Conference  on  U.S.  Security  and 
the  Soviet  Challenge,  PR  246,  6/12 
Upper  Volta: 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  Mar.  59, 

July  60,  Sept.  61 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Boyatt),  sworn  in,  PR  323, 
8/10 
Urban  problems:  Nov.  2,  3,  6;  Green,  Feb.  45 
Cairo  sewerage,  project  grant  agreement  with 

Egypt,  Dec.  60 
Urban  employment  and  community  improve- 
ment,  bilateral   agreement  with  Costa 
Rica,  Dec.  60 
Uruguay: 

Human  rights  (OAS),  Sept.  58 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  Feb.  60, 
Mar.  58,  May  58,  June  60,  July  60,  Aug. 
59,  60,  Dec.  59 


Vaky,  Viron  P.,  sworn  in  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  PR  295, 
7/21 


Valdez,  Abelardo: 

Speaker,  conference  on  U.S. -Caribbean  trade, 
investment,  and  development,  PR  1 1 ,  1/9 

Speaker,  Young  Hispanic  Leadership  seminar, 
PR  10,  1/9 

Vance,  Cyrus  R. 

Addresses,  correspondence,   remarks,   and 
statements: 
Africa,  Feb.  24,  Mar.  19,  July  5,  29,  Aug. 
10,  13,  16,  PR  165,  4/14 
Cuban  and  Soviet  forces,   Mar.    16,    18, 
May  24,  26,  June  25,  29,  July  31, 
32,  Aug.  10,  15 
Refugees,  Nov.  48 
Sahel,  Jan.  34 

U.S.  economic  aid,  Apr.  26,  July  29,  32, 
PR  89,  2/24 
African  Development  Fund,  Apr.  28,  June 

15,  July  29 
Agency  for  International   Development, 
reorganization,  Apr.  25,  27,  June   16, 
Aug.  14 
Ambassador  Young,   remarks  on  political 
prisoners  in  U.S.,  Sept.    16,  PR  284, 
7/14 
Angola: 

South  African  raid,  July  30 
U.S.   consultations   on  border  dispute, 
proposed,  Aug.  12,  13 
Arab-Israeli    conflict   (for   details,    see 
Arab-Israeli  conflict),  Jan.  17,  40,  May 
24,  June  28,  Sept.  39 
Cairo  conference,  Jan.    17,   18,  20,  28, 

29,  30,  40-46  passim 
Camp  David  meeting  and  agreements, 
Sept.  44,  45,  Nov.  48,  Dec.  17,  20, 
PR  452,  12/13 
Core  issues,  Jan.  20,  Feb.  26,  33,  Mar. 
16,  May  26,  June  17,  24,  Sept.  41, 
42,  PR  9A,  1/19 
East  Jerusalem  issue,  Sept.  40,  41 
Economic  development  program,  pro- 
posed, May  28 
Egyptian-Israeli     Foreign     Ministers' 
meetings,  Feb.  25,  33,  34,  35,  Aug. 
18,  20,   Sept.    13,    15,   18,  39,  PR 
555,  12/12/77;  PR  9A,  1/19;  PR  9B, 
1/7;  PR  26,   1/17;  PR  35,   1/20;  PR 
291,  7/17 
Interruptions,  stalemates,  Feb.  34,  35, 
38,  June  17,  20,  Aug.  20,  PR  30, 
1/18;  PR  31,   1/19;  PR  32,    1/19; 
PR  49,  1/23 
Israeli-occupied  territories: 

Contrary  to  international  law.  Mar.  15, 

16,  Nov.  49,  Dec.  18,  20 
Shiloh  settlement,  Mar.  16 
Security  Council  224,  applicability  to, 
Mar.    13,   May  25,  26,   Aug.    19, 
Sept.  13,  40,  44 
Negev  airfields,  and  question  of  U.S.  aid 

in  removal,  Dec.  17,  19 
Palestinian  settlement,   proposals,   Mar. 
16,  Nov.  49,  Dec.    18,   19,  PR  9A, 
1/19;  PR  18A,  1/16 
PLO,  U.S.  contacts,  question  of,  Jan.  20, 

PR  9A,  1/19 
Soviet  supply  of  arms  to  Syria,  PR  51, 
1/24 


Vance,  Cyrus  R.  (Cont'd) 
Addresses,  correspondence,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  (Cont'd) 
Soviet-U.S.   consultations  and   Soviet 
role:  Jan.    17,   19,  29,  30,  40,  44, 
May  28,  PR  18A,  1/16 
U.S.  arms  sales.  See  under  Egypt.  Israel, 

and  Syria,  infra 
U.S.  visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Weizman, 

question  of,  PR  51,  1/24 
Visits  to  Middle  East.  See  under  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict 
Armaments,  Apr.  29,  Aug.  16 

Arms  transfers  policy,  Mar.   18,  July  29, 

/32,  PR  89,  2/24 
Neutron  bomb,  Jan.  29,  May  23,  Dec.  19 
Arms  control,  May  20,  June  19,  Nov.  50 
U.N.   Special  Session  on  Disarmament, 
May  29,  June  27,  July  4,  Nov.  30, 
50 
ASEAN  ministerial  meeting  on  economic 
cooperation,  Sept.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23; 
toast,  PR  309,  8/3 
Cambodia,  June  19 
CENTO,  June  24 

China,  People's  Republic  of,  Jan.  20 
Africa,  role  in,  Aug.  14 
Normalization  of  relations,  Feb.  23,  June 

30,  Aug.  17,  20,  Dec.  19 
Visit  of  Dr.  Brzezinski,  June  30 
Commodity  trade,  Mar.   18,  Apr.  24,  May 

59,  Sept.  20,  21,  22,  Nov.  46 
Consular  services  abroad,  Mar.  20 
Cuba,  Mar.    15,  May  24,  July  6,    15,    19, 

Aug.  13 
Cyprus,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  30,  31,  May  34,  June 
25,  Sept.  15,  Nov.  50,  PR  18A,  1/16; 
PR  265,  6/28 
Defense,  Feb.  23,  May  22,  June  24,  Aug. 

15 
Domestic  needs,  June  17 
Economy,  Feb.  23,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  35,  June 

17,  25,  57,  July  5,  6,  Aug.   15,  Nov. 
45 

Bonn  summit  meeting,  Aug.  18,  24 
European  monetary  system,   Aug.    18, 
Dec.  20 
U.S.  dollar,  rates  of  exchanges,  May 
27 
Egypt,  U.S.  military  aircraft  sales.  Mar.  7, 
13,  14,  37,  May  24,  June  18,  27,  38, 
39,  PR  51,  1/24;  PR  217,  5/9 
Energy,   Mar.    18,  57,   May  27,  June   18, 
Aug.  25,  Sept.  20.  Nov.  47 
Mexican  oil  and  gas  sales  to  Caribbean 

countries,  question  of,  June  58 
U.S.  program.  Mar.  19,  Apr.  37,  June  57 
Ethiopia-Somalia  conflict  and  Soviet  and 
Cuban  arms  supplies,  Mar.  14,  15,  16, 

18,  May  27,  June  25,  30,  July  30,  32, 
Aug.  11-12 

Europe: 

Eastern,  U.S.  relations,  July  4,  Nov.  41 

(quoted),  PR  9B,  1/17 
Helsinki   Agreement,   implementation  of 

Final  Act,   Mar.    19,  July  5,  8.  PR 

9B,  1/7 
Mutual   and  balanced  force  reductions, 

Jan.   30,  May  21,  June  26,  July  5, 

Aug.  20 
Visit  of  President  Carter  to  France  and 
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ance,  Cyrus  R.  (Cont'd) 
Addresses,  correspondence,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
Europe  (Cont'd) 

Visit  of  President  Carter  (Cont'd) 
Poland,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Eurocommunism,  PR  18A,  1/16 
Export-Import  Bank,  Apr.  36,  Sept.  20 
Food  shortages  and  problems,  Nov.  45,  47 

U.S.  aid,  Apr.  26,  27,  Aug.  12 
Foreign  aid,  June  18,  Nov.  47 

Appropriations  request  FY    1979,   Mar. 
19,  Apr.  24,  June  14,   19,  July  29, 
PR  83,  2/21;  PR  89,  2/24;  PR  109, 
3/9;  PR  265,  6/28 
Foreign  policy,  June  19,  27,  29,  Sept.  14, 
16 
1977  review  and  1978  agenda,  Mar.  18 
Priorities,  Feb.  23 

Women,  involvement  in,  PR  571,    12/ 
15/77  (quoted) 
Foreign  Service,  Mar.  19 

Family  Liaison  Office,  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony,  PR  103,  3/2 
Freedom  of  the  press,  Aug.  18 
General  Assembly,   33d  session,  opening 

statement,  Nov.  45 
Goldberg,  Arthur,  Sept.  13 
Greece,  Jan.  29,  June  25,  July  4,  6,  Sept. 
14 
U.S.  economic  and  security  assistance 
programs,  FY   1979,  Apr.   29,  May 
33,  34,  PR  265,  6/28 
Visit  to,  Feb.  31,  34,  PR  44,   1/23;  PR 
46,  1/25 
Human  rights,  Jan.   19,  20,  Feb.  23,  Mar. 
18,  Apr.  26,  June   15,  25,  Aug.    14, 
Sept.  14,  23,  Nov.  48 
Africa,  July  29,  Aug.  11,  12 
Hungary,   U.S.   return  of  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  Jan.  19,  Feb.  29,  PR  9,  1/17; 
PR  9B,  1/7 
India,  democratic  progress,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Indochinese  boat  refugees,  May  28,  June 

17,  Sept.  20,  Nov.  48 
Iran,  June  25,  Dec.  18 
Israel,  Feb.  33,  Mar.  17,  Apr.  25,  29,  May 
26,  June  27 
Golda  Meir,  death  of,  PR  444,  12/8;  PR 

445,  12/8 
Lobby  in  U.S.,  question  of,  June  29 
PLO  terrorist  attack  on,  May  46 
U.S.  exertion  of  pressure,  question  of, 

PR  9A,  1/19 
U.S.  military  aircraft  sales,  Mar.  7,  15, 
37,  May  24,  June  18,  38,  39,  PR  51, 
1/24;  PR  217,  5/9 
Visit  to.  See  under  Israel 
Korea,  Republic  of,  Jan.  19,  Mar.  17,  Apr. 
29 
North  Korean  dialogue,  question  of,  Dec. 
19 

Latin  America,  arms  restraint,  Nov.  50 
Law  as  a  career,  PR  232,  5/28 
Law  of  the  sea  conference,  Nov.  47 
Lebanon,  Jan.  45,  Mar.   14,  Aug.   17,   19, 
Sept.  43,  Nov.  49 
Israeli   incursion  and   subsequent  with- 
drawal, May  23,  27,  46 
Less  developed  countries,  Feb.  24,  28,  Apr. 
24,  27,  June  14,  July  29,  PR  83,  2/21; 
PR  89,  2/24;  PR  109,  3/9 


Vance,  Cyrus  R.  (Cont'd) 

Addresses,  correspondence,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
Less  developed  countries  (Cont'd) 
North-South  relations,  Mar.  18,  Aug.  25, 
Nov.  45 
Mexico: 

Undocumented  aliens,  June  57,  58 
Visit  to,  June  56,  PR  212,  5/4;  PR  214, 
5/4 
Middle  East  nuclear-free  zone,  question  of, 

Mar.  17 
Mozambique,  May  28 
Namibia,  Feb.  23,  24,  July  5,  32,  Aug.  16, 
Sept.  16 
Contact  group  consultation,   Mar.   20, 
June  21,  22,  25,  26,  Aug.   11,   19, 
Nov.  49,  Dec.  22,  23 
Elections,    U.N. supervised,    proposed, 

Aug.  11,  Dec.  21,  22,  23,  56 
Security  Council  resolutions,   Sept.  45, 

Dec.  56 
South  African  acceptance  of  contact 
group  proposals,  June  30,  July  30, 
Aug.  11 
South  African  qualifications  to  accept- 
ance, Dec.  21,  22,  56 
South  African  unilateral  elections,   Dec. 

21,  22,  23,  56 
SWAPO  acceptance  of  contact  group 
plan,  July  30,  Aug.  11,  Dec.  56,  PR 
284,  7/14 
SWAPO  relations  with  Angola,  Aug.  13 
Walvis  Bay,  July  30,  Sept.  45 
National  peace  academy,  question  of,  Aug. 

14 
NATO,  May  21,  33,  June  25,  Sept.  14,  PR 
43,  1/21;  PR  265,  6/28 
Brussels  meeting,  Jan.  28 
Long-term  defense  program,  July  4,  Aug. 

15 
Paris  preparatory  meeting,  July  5,  6,  7 
Summit  meeting,  Washington,  July  4 
Neutron  bomb,  Jan.  29,  May  22,  24,  Dec. 

19 
Nicaragua,  Apr.  26,  Nov.  50,  PR  89,  2/24 
Northern  Ireland,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Nuclear  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  pro- 
posed,  Mar.    19,   May  21,  June  26, 
Aug.  15,  Sept.  32,  Nov.  50 
Nuclear  energy,  June  18,  Nov.  47,  50 
Nuclear  nonproliferation,  Feb.  23,  Mar.  18, 
Apr.  28,  May  22,  31,  Nov.  47 
Treaty  (1968),  May  20,  July  30,  Nov.  50 
Nuclear  weapons,  U.S.  position  on  nonuse, 

Aug.  52,  Nov.  50 
Pakistan,  Apr.  27,  June  25 
Panama: 
Cuban  and  Soviet  influence,  question  of, 

PR  13,  1/13 
Panama  Canal  treaties,  U.S.  ratification 
urged,  Feb.  23,  56,  Mar.    17,   19, 
Apr.  59,  May  23,  52,  PR  12,  1/11; 
PR  13,  1/12;  PR  13A,  1/13;  PR  18A, 
1/16;  PR  23,  1/14 
U.S.  economic  aid,  proposed,  Mar.  17 
Pope  Paul  VI,  death  of,  PR  316,  8/7 
Population  growth  and  problems,  Feb.  24, 

June  18,  19,  Dec.  46  (quoted) 
Presidential  advisers,  question  of  difference 
of  views,  Sept.  14,  16 


Vance,  Cyrus  R.  (Cont'd) 

Addresses,  correspondence,  etc.  (Cont'd) 

Rhodesia,  Jan.    19,  Feb.  23,  24,  May  26, 

July  5,  31,  32,  Aug.  11,  19,  Sept.  16, 

Nov.  49,  PR  163,  4/13 

All-parties  conference,   proposed.   May 

23,  June  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  July 

30,  Sept.   16,  Dec.   19,  24,  PR  168, 
4/16;  PR  169,  4/16 

Malta  II  conference,  Dar  es  Salaam,  June 

21,  23,  26,  July  31,  PR  165,  4/14; 

PR  166,  4/15;  PR  167,  4/15;  PR  168, 

4/16;  PR  169,  4/16 

Raids  into  Mozambique  and  Zambia,  May 

28,  Dec.  19 
U.S.  sanctions,  question  of  lifting,  Sept. 

15-16,  17 
U.S.  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Smith,  Dec. 
24 
SALT  I  (for  details,  see  Strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks),  Soviet  compliance,  Apr. 
11,  May  24,  Aug.  16 
SALT  II  (for  details,   see  Strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,),   Jan.  29,  Feb.   25, 
Mar.  18,  May  20,  21,  27,  June  19,  26, 
27,  29,  July  5,  32,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  14, 
15,  Dec.  17,  20 
Congressional  ratification,  question  of, 

June  30,  July  6,  Aug.  19 
Geneva  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko,   Aug.    17,   18,  28,  Sept. 

31,  PR  278,  7/11;  PR  283,  7/14;  PR 
284,  7/14;  PR  461,  12/20;  PR  462, 
12/21;  PR  464,  12/21;  PR  467,  12/23 

Moscow  meetings  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko,  June  21,  26,  July  32, 
Dec.  37 
Arrival   statement,   PR   179,  4/20;  PR 
181,  4/20;  PR  398,  10/23 
1978  date,  question  of;  June  27,  Nov.  50, 
Dec.  17 
Saudi  Arabia,  Jan.  45,  June  25 

U.S.  military  aircraft  sales,  Mar.  14,  15, 
37,  May  24,  27,  June  18,  20,  28,  30, 
39,  PR  51,  1/24;  PR  217,  5/9 
Science  and  technology,  June  16,  Nov.  47 
Sino-Soviet  relations,  June  29,  Aug.  14 
Somalia,  Eritrean  and  Ogaden  disputes  with 
Ethiopia,  Mar.    14,   16,  June  25,  30, 
July  30,  32,  Aug.  12,  13 
South  Africa  (see  also  under  Namibia),  Jan. 
18,  Feb.  24,  July  29,  Aug.  11,  Dec.  24 
Nuclear  potential,  July  30 
Sanctions,  proposed,  Mar.  21,  Dec.  22, 
23 
Soviet  Union: 

Arms  program  restraint,  question  of,  May 

23,  Dec.  19 
Human  rights,  July  7,  Aug.  15,  16,  17, 

18,  20,  28,  Sept.  11,  14 
Military  expansion,  July  4,  6,  Aug.  14 
Soviet  spies  in  U.S.,  sentencing,  Dec.  20 
U.S.  relations,  Feb.  23,  25,  Mar.  15,  16, 
18,  May  26,  June  26,  29,  July  5,  21, 
Aug.  14 
U.S.   sale  of  computers,  cancellation, 

Sept.  14,  32 
Visit  of  Secretary  Califano,  cancellation, 
July  7 
Spain,  Apr.  29,  July  8,  PR  89,  2/24 
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Vance,  Cyrus  R.  (Cont'd) 
Addresses,  correspondence,  etc.  (Cont'd) 
State  Department: 

Budget,  FY  1979,  Mar.  18 
Franking  privileges,  question  of  use  by 
Commission    on    International 
Women's  Year,  Jan.  19 
Syria,  Apr.  29 

Soviet  arms  supply,  PR  51,  1/24 
Taiwan,  Apr.  24,  May  28,  June  30,  Dec.  19 
Tanzania: 

Ugandan  invasion,  Dec.  20 
Visit  to,  PR  165,  4/14;  PR  166,  4/15;  PR 
167,  4/15;  PR   168,  4/16;  PR   169, 
4/16 
Terrorism,  Mar.  53,  Nov.  50,  52  (quoted) 
Bonn  declaration  on  harboring  of  hijack- 
ers, Nov.  50 
Trade,  Feb.  23,  Mar.  18,  19,  Apr.  35,  Aug. 
25,  Nov.  45 
Hungary,  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
PR  9B,  1/7 
Turkey,  Jan.  29,  Apr.  29,  July  6 

U.S.  arms  embargo,  rescission,  May  33, 

34,  35.  Sept.  14,  15;  PR  265,  6/28 
Visit  to,  Feb.  30,  34,  PR  42,   1/21;  PR 
43,  1/21 
Uganda,  July  29,  Aug.  14,  Dec.  20 
U.N.  Disarmament  Conference.  See  under 

Arms  control,  supra 
Vietnam,  Mar.  17,  Sept.  23,  Dec.  20 
Women's  Action  Organization  award  cere- 
mony, PR  358,  9/19 
Zaire,  Shaba  Province,  invasion,  July  5,  7, 
29,  Aug.  12,  13 
News  conferences,  transcripts,  Jan.    17,  28, 
40,  41,  45,  Feb.  36,  Mar.   13,  May  24, 
June  56,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  20,  31,  39,  43, 
Dec.  21,  PR  9A,  1/19;  PR  9B,  1/7 
Joint  news  conferences  with  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Owen,  June  21,  Sept.  17 
Question-and-answer  sessions,  May  23,  June 
17,  Aug.  13,  Sept.  45,  PR  13A,  1/13;  PR 
18A,   1/16;  PR  23,   1/14  (by  telephone); 
PR  168,  4/16;  PR  169,  4/16 
TV  interviews,  transcripts,  Mar.  14,  June  27, 

July  32,  Sept.  13 
U.S.  delegation  to  U.N.  Special  Conference 
on  Disarmament,  ex  officio  chairman, 
Aug.  44n 
U.S.   participant  in  U.S.   meeting  of  Prime 
Minister  Smith  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Nov.  \4n 
Visits  to: 
Africa,  June  21,  24,  25,  26 
Africa,  Soviet  Union,  and  Western  Europe, 
arrival  at  Andrews  Air  Force   Base, 
statement,  PR  184,  4/24 
Greece:  Feb.   31;  arrival  and  departure  re- 
marks, PR  44,  1/23;  PR  46,  1/25 
Hungary:  Feb.  29;  toast,  PR  9,  1/7;  PR  9B, 

1/7 
Ireland,  PR  9A,  1/19 
Israel.  See  under  Israel 
Lebanon,  Jan.  45 
London,   Dec.   20,  PR  445,    12/8;  arrival 

statement,  PR  291,  7/17 
Mexico:  June  56;  joint  communique,  June 
58;  arrival   statement,   PR  212,  5/4; 
toast,  PR  214,  5/4 


Vance,  Cyrus  R.  (Cont'd) 
Visits  to  (Cont'd) 
Middle  East.  See  under  Egypt,  Israel,  Jor- 
dan, and  Saudi  Arabia 
Soviet  Union.  See  SALT  II,  Moscow  meet- 
ings 
Turkey:  Okcun,  Feb.  30;  Vance,  Feb.  30, 
34;  PR  42,  1/21;  PR  43.  1/21 
Vance,  Jean,  Certificate  of  Appreciation,  pre- 
sentation to  (Read),  PR  103,  3/2 
Vatican  City  State,   treaties,  agreements,   etc., 

Jan.  61,  June  60,  Aug.  60 
Veliotes,  Nicholas  A.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador 

to  Jordan,  PR  338,  8/24 
Venezuela: 
Treaties,   agreements,  etc.,   Mar.   59,   May 

59,  July  58,  59,  Sept.  60,  Dec.  58 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Luers),  sworn  in,  PR  363, 

9/21 
Visit  of  President  Carter:   Carter,   May    1; 
Christopher,  Sept.  28;  joint  communique, 
May  4;  Young,  Oct.  56 
Vest,  George  I.:  May  27,  Oct.   34;  Warnke, 
Apr.  3 
Participant,  town  meeting  on  foreign  policy, 

Norfolk,  Va.,  PR  380,  10/31 
Speaker,  conference  on  U.S.  security  and  the 
Soviet  challenge,  PR  409.  1 1/1 
Vietnam:  Mondale,  July  23;  Newsom,  Dec.  28 
ASEAN  membership,  question  of  (Romulo), 

Sept.  22 
Chinese  relations  (Holbrooke),  Aug.  2 
Debt  arrearages  to  U.S.  (Hormats),  Mar.  26 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, ratification  of  agreement,  Jan.  61 
MIA's,  Jan.  16 

Philippines,   Thailand,   and  Malaysia,   diplo- 
matic  relations:   Newsom,    Dec.    29; 
Pachariyangkun,  Sept.  23;  Romulo,  Sept. 
23;  Rithauddeen,  Sept.  23 
U.N.  delegate,  espionage  activities  (Vance), 

Mar.  17 
U.S.  relations,  proposed:  Jan.  16;  Holbrooke, 
Apr.   33,   Aug.   5;  Mondale,  July  23; 
Vance,  Mar.  17,  Sept.  23,  Dec.  20 
Vietnam  war:  Carter,  Dec.  15;  Holbrooke,  Aug. 
1;  Katz,  Mar.  22;  Lake,  Jan.  27;  Maynes, 
Jan.  51;  Newsom,  Dec.  28 
Vine,  Richard  D.,  July  58 
Visas: 

Diplomatic  and  official  passport  holders,  re- 
ciprocal facilitation  of  transit  or  tempo- 
rary duty  visas,  bilateral  agreement  with 
Hungary,  May  59 
Nonimmigrant  visas  to  certain  holders  of  diplo- 
matic or  official   passports,   bilateral 
agreement  with  Czechoslovakia,  Aug.  60 
Visessurakarn,  Klos:  Sept.  21;  remarks  on  pre- 
sentation of  credentials  and  reply  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  UNN,  8/2 
Voice  of  America:  May  32,  33;  Christopher, 
Mar.  31 
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Waldheim,  Kurt:  Jan.  39  (quoted);  Vance,  Sept. 
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Walters,  Barbara,  Jan.  9 
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War  Powers  Bill,  signature  (Carter),  Feb.  22 
Warnke,  Paul  C,  Jan.  20,  Apr.  1,  16,  Aug.  44, 
Oct.  17,  Dec.  5;  Vance,  June  19 
Chief  U.S.   delegate  to  Indian  Ocean  de- 
militarization talks  (Gelb),  Dec.  55 
Key  speaker,   conferences  on  U.S.   security 
and  the  Soviet  challenge,  announcements 
and  schedules  PR  246,  6/12;  PR  290, 
7/17;  PR  341,  8/30;  PR  346,  9/8;  PR  383, 
10/6;  PR  439,  12/4;  PR  443,  12/7 
Profile,  Apr.  1 

Resignation  as  ACDA  Director  and  as  chair- 
man of  U.S.  delegation  to  SALT  talks: 
Dec.  6;  Carter,  Nov.  11;  Warnke,  Dec.  5 
Special  consultant  to  Secretary  of  State  for 
arms  control,  appointment,  Dec.  6 
Warsaw  Pact  (Luers),  Nov.  33,  34 
Water: 

Barangay    water   project,    loan   and   grant 

agreement  with  Philippines,  Aug.  61 
Canal  cities  water  and  sewerage,   bilateral 
project  loan  agreement  with  Egypt,  Dec. 
60 
Jordan   Valley  and  Maqarin  Dam  irrigation 
system,  bilateral-  agreement  with  Jordan, 
Apr.  62 
U.S.  appropriations  request  (Vance).  Apr. 
29 
Mahaweli  Ganga  irrigation,   bilateral   agree- 
ment with  Sri  Lanka,  Apr.  62 
Potable  water  projects: 

Bilateral  agreement  with  Chad,  Nov.  57 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  project 
loans  (Vance),  Apr.  27,  June  15 
South  Asia  (Carter),  Feb.  8 
Surface  runoff,  collection  and  conservation  of 
water  supplies  from,  bilateral  agreement 
with  United  Arab  Emirates,  Oct.  62 
U.N.  Decade  for  Drinking  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion,   1980-1990:   Benson,   Oct.    55; 
Califano,  Sept.  36 
Water  shortages  resulting  from  overpopula- 
tion, Nov.  4 
Water  use  and  management  project,  bilateral 
agreement  with  Egypt.  July  60-61 
Watergate  (Maynes),  Jan.  52 
Weiler,  Lawrence  (Vance),  May  31 
Western  Samoa: 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  Apr.  33 
General  statistics,  chart,  Aug.  3,  Dec.  28c 
U.S.   Ambassador  Selden,  to  serve  concur- 
rently as  Ambassador  to  Tonga  (Hol- 
brooke), Oct.  44 
Whalen,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  Jan.  55,  Aug.  44 
Wharton,  Clifton  R.,  tribute  to,  PR  223,  5/18 
Wheat: 

Food  aid  convention: 

Protocol   extending   (1976),    ratification, 

Argentina,  Apr.  61 
Protocol  modifying  and  extending  (1978): 
June  60;  Argentina,  Belgium,  Canada, 
July  60;  Denmark,  European  Economic 
Community,  July  60,  Aug.  60;  Fin- 
land, Aug.  60;  France,  July  60,  Aug. 
60,  Dec.  59;  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, July  60,  Nov.  57;  Ireland,  July 
60,  Aug.  60,  Oct.  61;  Italy,  July  60; 
Japan  (with  reservation),  Aug.  60; 
Luxembourg,  July  60;  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  July  60,   Aug.   60;  Switzer- 
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Wheat  (Cont'd) 

Food  aid  convention  (Cont'd) 
Protocol  modifying  and  extending  (Cont'd) 
land,   U.K.,  July  60;   U.S.   July  60, 
Aug.  60 
International   Wheat  Agreement,   proposed: 
Carter,  Nov.  24;  Christopher,  Sept.  28; 
Katz,  Mar.  4;  Vance.  Mar.  18 
Wheat  trade  convention  (1971): 
Accession,  Iran,  Apr.  61 
Protocol   extending  (1976),   Argentina, 

Bolivia,  Iran,  Israel,  Apr.  61 
Protocol  modifying  and  extending  (1978): 
Argentina,  Australia,  July  60;  Austria, 
June  60;  Barbados,  Aug.  60;  Belgium, 
July  60;  Bolivia,  Aug.  60;  Brazil,  July 
60,  Aug.  60;  Canada,  July  60;  Costa 
Rica,  Aug.  60;  Cuba,  Nov.  57;  Den- 
mark, July  60,  Aug.  60;  Ecuador,  July 
60,  Sept.  60;  Egypt,  July  60,  Aug.  60, 
Sept.  60;  El  Salvador,  Aug.  60;  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  July  60, 
Aug.  60;  Finland,  Aug.  60;  France, 
July  60,  Aug.  60,  Dec.  59;  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  July  60,  Nov.  57; 
Greece,  Guatemala,  July  60;  India, 
July  60,  Aug.  60;  Iran,  Aug.  60;  Iraq, 
June  60,  Aug.  60,  Oct.  61;  Ireland, 
July  60,  Aug.  60,  Oct.  61;  Italy,  July 
60;  Japan,  July  60,  Aug.  60;  Kenya, 
Aug.  60;  Korea,  June  60;  Lebanon, 
Luxembourg,  July  60;  Malta,  Aug. 
60;  Mauritius,  June  60,  Aug.  60,  Oct. 
61;  Netherlands,  July  60;  Nigeria,  Oct. 
61;  Norway,  July  60,  Aug.  60;  Paki- 
stan, June  60;  Panama,  Aug.  60,  Sept. 
60;  Peru,  July  60;  Portugal,  July  60, 
Aug.  60;  Saudi  Arabia,  July  60;  South 
Africa,  June  60,  July  60;  Soviet  Union, 
July  60;  Spain,  July  60,  Aug.  60;  Swe- 
den, July  60,  Aug.  60;  Switzerland, 
July  60;  Syria,  Sept.  60;  Tunisia,  June 
60;  U.K.,  July  60;  U.S.,  July  60,  Aug. 
60;  Vatican  City  State,  June  60,  Aug. 
60;  Venezuela,  Sept.  60 
Vhitney,  Craig  R.:  Nimetz,  Oct.   32;   Vance, 

Aug.  17,  18 
Viley,  Marshall  W.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Oman,  PR  292,  10/18 
Vi lis,   international   uniform  law  on  form  of, 
convention  (1973):  Canada,  May  58;  exten- 
sion to  Province  of  Alberta,  July  60 
jVolff,  Lester  L.,  Jan.  54 
^omen: 
Asia  and  Pacific  Center  for  Women  and  De- 
velopment, Sept.  47 
Economic  and  social  impact  analysis/women 
in  development,  project  grant  agreement 
with  Philippines,  June  61 
Education,  Nov.  5 

Nonformal  education,   project  grant  agree- 
ment with  Morocco,  Nov.  57 
Foreign    policy    conference    for    non- 


Women  (Cont'd) 
Foreign  policy  conference  (Cont'd) 

governmental  women  leaders,  PR  571, 
12/15/77 
Industrial  and  commercial  job  training,  project 

grant  agreement  with  Morocco,  Nov.  57 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  elec- 
tion of  President  Carmen  Delgado-Votaw, 
PR  416,  11/7 
Political  rights,  convention  (1953),  ratifica- 
tion, Guinea,  Mar.  59 
Status  of,  as  motivation  for  family  planning, 

Nov.  5,  Dec.  44 
U.N.  Decade  for  Women,  U.S.  contribution, 

Feb.  55 
Women's  Action  Organization  award  cere- 
mony: Vance  (text  as  delivered  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Moose),  PR  358,  9/19 
Woodcock,  Leonard,  (Carter),  Oct.  14 
World  intellectual  property,  convention  (1967): 
Central  African  Empire,  Aug.  59;  Jamaica, 
Dec.  59;  Sri  Lanka,  Sept.  59 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization,  de- 
posit of  accessions  in:  Central  African  Em- 
pire, Aug.  59;  Egypt,  Mar.  59;  Israel,  Apr. 
60;  Japan,  Sept.  59;  Norway,  July  59;  Por- 
tugal, July  59;  Sri  Lanka,  Sept.  59 
World  order:  Carter,  May  1,  19,  Dec.  13;  Mink, 

Feb.  42 
World  peace  (Carter),  Oct.  1,12,  Dec.  12 
World  problems;  Carter,  Dec.    12;  Mondale, 
Mar.  13;  Vance,  June  24 


Yemen  (Aden):  Newsom,  Dec.  52,  53 

International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment agreement,  Jan.  61 
Yemen  Arab  Republic: 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  July  60,  Oct.  60, 

61 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Lane),  sworn  in,  PR  342, 
8/30 
Yerkes,   Charles,    monitor  of  telephone 
question-and-answer  session  by  Secretary 
Vance,  PR  23,  1/14 
Yost,  Robert  L.,  sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 

Dominican  Republic,  PR  192,  4/27 
Young,  Andrew:  Carter,  Jan.  12,  July  21,  Sept. 
11;  Christopher,  Oct.  15;  Maynes,  Jan.  51, 
52;  McHenry,  June  55 
Addresses,  correspondence,   remarks,   and 
statements: 
ECOSOC,  role  in  international  economic 

dialogue,  Oct.  56 
Food,  basic  human  right,  Jan.  33 
General  Assembly,   32d  session,  assess- 
ment, Feb.  52,  Dec.  49  (quoted) 
Lebanon,  U.N.  interim  force,  May  51 
Rhodesia,  comparison  of  Anglo-American 

and  Salisbury  proposals,  Apr.  56 
U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  May 
31  (quoted),  Aug.  42 


Young,  Andrew  (Cont'd) 

Remarks  on  political  prisoners  in  U.S.,  criti- 
cism of:  Carter,  Sept.  II.  12;  Vance, 
Sept.  16,  PR  284,  7/14 

Speaker,  San  Francisco  conference  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  PR  391.  10/17 

U.S.  delegation  to  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament:  Aug.  44;  Vance,  May  31 

U.S.  representative  to  33  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, Jan.  16,  Nov.  46 
Yugoslavia: 

Air  transport  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature 
and  text,  PR  576,  12/16/77 

Macedonian  problem  with  Bulgaria  (Luers), 
Nov.  35 

Profile,  Apr.  45 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  61,  62,  Mar. 

59,  Apr.  61,  May  58,  June  60,  Sept.  59, 

60,  61 

U.S.  relations:  Luers,  Nov.  33;  Vest,  Mar.  29 
U.S.   visit  of  President  Tito:   Apr.  44;  pro- 
gram, PR  105,  3/6 


Zaire:  Brzezinski,  July  28;  Carter,  July  1 

Angolan  border  agreement,  need  for  (Vance), 

Aug.  12,  13 
Economic  problems  (Vance),  July  6,  Aug.  12 
Debt  rescheduling,  question  of  (Hormats), 
Mar.  26 
Katangan  invasion  of  Shaba  Province:  Carter, 
July  16,  17;  Vance,  July  5,  Aug.  12 
Angolan  Government,  question  of  responsi- 
bility: Brzezinski,  July  26;  Carter,  July 
18;  Aug.  10 
Chinese  views  on  Soviet  influence  (Vance), 

Aug.  14 
Cuban  involvement:  Brzezinski,  July  26; 
Carter,  July  18,  Aug.  6,  7;  Vance,  July 
6 
U.S.  economic  and  humanitarian  aid  to 
Zaire:  Carter,  July   18;  Department, 
July  34;  Vance,  July  7,  Aug.  12 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Jan.  60,  July  59, 

Oct.  62,  Nov.  57 
U.S.   security  assistance:  Carter,  July  35; 
Moose,  Apr.  30;  Vance,  July  29,  Aug.  12 
Zambia: 

Copper  exports  (Carter),  July  33 

Rhodesian  attacks:   Sept.   48;  Department, 

Dec.  25,  26;  Hechinger,  Dec.  58;  joint 

U.S. -U.K.  statement,  Dec.  25;  Vance, 

Dec.  19;  Young,  Apr.  57 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  Feb.  60,  July  62, 

Oct.  62,  Dec.  58,  61 
U.S.  relations  (Carter),  July  18 
U.S.  security  assistance  (Moose),  Apr.  31 
U.S.  visit  of  President  Kaunda:  Carter,  July 
33;  Kaunda,  July  33;  program,  PR  221, 
5/12 
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